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EDITOR'S  PREFACE 

I. 

It  may  be  well,  before  proceeding  to  define  the  scope  and  present  some  of  the 
features  of  this  work,  to  indicate  the  objects  which  were  entertained  in  preparing 
it.  It  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  two  purposes  are  combined  in  it,  which  may 
be  distinguished  without  attempting  to  decide  which  was  more  important  in  the 
execution :  first,  that  of  doing  something  for  the  thinking  of  the  time  in  the  way 
of  definition,  statement,  and  terminology  ;  and  second,  uiat  of  serving  the  cause 
of  education  in  the  subjects  treated. 

As  to  the  former  of  these  intentions,  the  details  of  the  contents  of  the  work,  as 
described  below  in  this  introduction,  may  give  some  preliminary  light ;  especially 
in  the  way  of  securing  judgment  from  the  xiader  on  wnat  is  attempted  rather  than 
on  what  is  not.  In  all  attempts  to  improve  terminology  or  to  settle  the  meanings 
of  terms,  one  finds  oneself  in  the  presence  of  such  manifold  pitfalls,  that  the 
assumption  of  failure  is  commonly  made  from  the  start.  And  this  assumption  is 
just,  when  made  with  reference  to  attempts  of  certain  t^pes.  If  one  aims  at 
securing  the  adoption  of  new  meanings  or  oi  new  terms,  one  is  in  most  cases  doomed 
to  failure.  If  one  presumes  to  settle  arbitrarily  the  relative  claims  of  conflicting 
usages,  one's  failure  is  wellnigh  as  sure.  If  one  attempts  to  reach  a  consensus  of 
authoritative  opinions,  that  does  not  succeed,  for  the  minority  may  after  all  be  those 
who  establish  the  future  course.  So  evident  is  all  this  that  it  requires  some 
hardihood  to  set  out  on  such  an  undertaking  at  all ;  and  the  chance  of  coming  oflT 
with  reasonable  success  seems  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  unimportance  of  what 
is  attempted. 

We  have,  therefore,  essayed  none  of  these  things.  Our  task  has  not  been  to 
originate  terms  or  to  make  meanings ;  not  to  enlarge  our  vocabulary  or  to 
suppress  synonyms.  We  are,  on  the  contrary,  undertaking  a  more  moderate  and, 
withal,  a  more  reasonable  task, — a  task  which,  as  regards  the  use  of  terms,  is 
twofold :  to  understand  the  meanings  which  our  terms  have,  and  to  render  them 
by  dear  definitions, — this  on  the  one  hand ;  and  to  interpret  the  movements  of 
thought  through  which  the  meanings  thus  determined  have  arisen,  with  a  view  to 
discovering  what  is  really  vital  in  the  development  of  thought  and  term  in  one, — 
this  on  the  other  hand.  So  much  may  be  said  without  presenting  a  dissertation  on 
the  philosophy  of  language,  or  suggesting  the  outline  of  a  would-be  science  of 
Semantics,  ia.  most  cases,  the  success  of  this  attempt  depends  upon  the  state 
of  discussion  of  the  subject-matter,  here  or  there.  Often  we  have  found,  for 
instance,  that  there  were  real  distinctions,  which  closer  definition  availed  to 
disclose,  justifying  both  of  two  usages,  or  making  it  plain  that  one  of  them 
rested  on  a  misapprehension.  Again,  it  often  happens  that  an  older  term  has  been 
wrested  from  its  place  by  a  mistaken  assertion  of  novelty  by  a  writer  uninformed, 
or  by  its  undiscriminating  use  with  a  meaning  slightly  at  variance  with  the 
earlier.  These  instances  may  be  taken  as  typi(^  oi  the  sorts  of  ambiguity  and 
irrelevancy  which  the  student  of  this  subject  is  constantly  meeting,  and  which 
may  often  be  cleared  away  bv  concise  and  authoritative  definitions. 

Authoritative,  it  should  be  said :  for  despite  the  fact  that  authoritv  may  not 
keep  usage  true,  neverthele«i8  it  is  often  authority  which  makes  usage  false ;  and 
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it  is  the  part  of  authority,  once  definitions  and  discriminations  are  reached^  to 
establish  and  maintain  them.  Hence,  in  this  work,  authority  is  invoked ;  not 
merely  the  use  of  authority  as  representing  the  highest  abiuty  in  the  matters 
taken  up,  but  also  bare  authority  as  a  force, — what  would  be  called  by 
Professor  Durkheim  the  social  force  of  'constraint.*  This  has  been  argued 
recently  by  Professor  Tonnies,  in  his  discussions  of  the  theory  of  terminology  and 
its  reform,  and  acted  upon  by  Lady  Welby  in  her  efforts  to  convene  conferences 
of  eminent  men.  Indeed,  the  idea  of  the  former  writer,  to  the  effect  that  an 
International  Academy  for  Scientific  Terminology  might  have  an  important 
function,  is  in  so  far  quite  correct.  We,  in  this  work,  are  not  an  Academy, 
of  course,  but  we  are  an  international  committee.  Not  to  dwell  upon  the 
excellent  work  of  individuals  in  the  several  departments,  we  may  recall  the  fact 
that  the  American  Psychological  Association  has  a  newly  appointed  committee  on 
terminology ;  and  that  the  neurologists  have  been  aiming  to  do  something,  both 
in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States,  by  similar  committees.  Despite  the 
independence  of  single  writers — often  of  the  highest  position — ^who  will  not 
conform  to  what  committees  do,  this  would  seem  to  be  a  way  of  making 
progress,  however  slowly,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  it  succeeds,  by  sharply 
defining  the  alternatives  of  usage  and,  in  so  far^  making  ambiguity  less  likely. 
We  do  not  expect  that  our  recommendations  will  have  more  success  than  may  be 
realized  thi-ough  such  general  processes  and  social  infiuences ;  and  that  some  of 
our  preferences  will  turn  out  unwise  is  not  only  likely,  but  quite  certain. 

As  to  the  other  purpose  spoken  of  above — the  pedagogical — ^that  is  more 
properly  the  object  of  a  dictionary  than  of  any  other  wok.  not  a  textbook, 
because  it  aims  to  state  formulated  and  well-defined  results  rather  than  to  present 
discussions.  The  fulfilment  of  this  function  has  given  form  and  set  limits  which 
might  not,  from  other  points  of  view,  have  seemed  altogether  most  desirable.  We 
may  mention  in  this  connection  especially  the  shorter  bibliographies  appended  to 
most  of  the  articles.  These  are  planned  to  furnish  to  the  student,  who  is  not  yet 
the  practised  man  of  research,  leaders  and  first  guides  to  the  literary  sources. 
Such  a  person  would  be  lost  in  the  maze  of  titles  given  in  the  bibliographical 
volume  (iii),  as  in  a  general  index  he  always  is.  Furthermore,  the  criticism 
of  the  scope  of  the  work  should  have  before  it  the  knowledge  of  this  pedagogical 

Eurpose;  for  the  introduction  to  a  large  subject — philosophy,  indeed,  is  the 
irgest  subject — must  needs  include  various  details  of  knowledge  of  other  branches 
of  science  and  information,  and  of  methods,  preliminary  to  its  proper  task.  It  is 
for  this  pedagogical  reason  that  a  glossary  of  the  nervous  system  furthers  the 
treatment  of  psychology  for  the  beginner,  that  definitions  of  physical  terms  aid  the 
student  of  the  moral  sciences,  and  that  accounts  of  the  latest  biological  discoveries 
serve  the  worker  in  social  philosophy.  And  this  quite  apart  from  the  legitimate 
question  of  the  scope  of  philosophy  iteelf:  indeed,  the  consciousness  of  the 
necessity  of  meeting  the  pedagogical  demand  has  relieved  the  Editor  of  undue 
anxiety  as  to  this  last-suggested  matter.  For  he  has  been  able  to  say :  *  This  or 
that  mi^ht  possibly  be  excluded,  if  we  held  to  a  strict  understanding  that  only  the 
materials  of  these  and  those  problems  were  to  be  included;  but  it  cannot  be 
omitted  from  a  work  which  aims  to  fit  the  student  to  approach  the  problems,  as 
well  as  to  explain  to  him  the  possible  solutions  of  them.' 

IL 

The  subject-matter  of  the  Dictionary  is  Philosophy  and  Fsycholocy.  These 
disciplines  are  what  we  set  out  to  treat.  By  philosopny  is  understood  the  attempt 
to  reach  statemente,  in  whatever  form,  about  mind  and  nature,  about  the  universe 
of  things,  most  widely  conceived,  which  serve  to  supplement  and  unify  the  results 
of  science  and  criticism.    It  is  necessary  to  say  criticism,  as  well  as  science,  because 
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all  the  thought  which  defines,  estimateB,  devises  methods,  and  sets  categories  for 
science, — which,  to  nse  a  comprehensive  term,  ^justifies'  knowledge  and  life, — 
toffetber  with  all  the  ways  of  coming  into  relation  to  things  other  than  by  know- 
ledge,— all  this  is  involved  with  the  matter  of  science.  If  there  is  a  dispute  about,the 
function  of  philosophy,  it  arises,  we  take  it,  through  two  main  ways  of  regarding 
the  problem  of  philosophy :  of  which  the  one  makes  philosophy  a  rethinkmg  and 
deeper  formulating  of  the  results  safely  come  to  bv  science ;  and  of  which  the  other 
makes  phUosophy  the  criticism — in  Herbart's  phrase,  the  ^  rectification  '—of  the 
conceptions  upon  which  science  proceeds,  and  upon  which,  with  all  its  values  and 
interests,  rests  life  no  less  than  knowledge.  The  one  assumes  knowledge,  and  aims 
to  systematize  it ;  the  other  criticizes  knowledge,  and  aims  to  idealize  it  The  one 
begins  with  facts,  with  things  as  they  are,  and  aims  to  understand  them  so  thoroughly 
that  one  insight  will  cover  them  all;  the  other  lays  claim  to  the  insight,  the 
ideal,  the  universal,  and  says :  '  Whatever  things  may  seem  to  be  for  science  and 
for  experience,  this  is  what,  for  good  and  all,  they  really  are  and  mean.' 

However  inadequate  this  distinction  may  be  to  reflect  the  ways  of  approaching 
the  world  in  the  name  of  philosophy,  it  may  illustrate  our  undertaking.  We  are 
treating  both  of  the  philosophy  that  is  science,  and  of  the  philosophy  that 
criticizes  and  transforms  science  with  a  view  to  the  demands  of  life.  In  either 
case,  however,  the  data  of  science,  broadly  conceived,  are  there  with  their  claim. 
It  is  one  of  the  safest  sayings  of  philosophy,  at  the  close  of  the  outgoing 
century,  that  whatever  we  may  become  to  end  with,  we  must  be  naturalists  to  begin 
with, — men  furnished  with  the  breastplate  of  natural  knowledge.  We  must  know 
the  methods  as  well  as  the  results  oi  science ;  we  must  know  the  limitations  of 
experiment,  the  theory  of  probability,  the  scientific  modes  of  weighing  evidence 
and  treating  cases.  Lack  of  these  things  is  the  weakness  of  many  a  contemporary 
writer  on  philosophy.  Such  a  one  criticizes  a  science  which  he  does  not 
understand,  and  faUs  to  see  the  significance  of  the  inroads  science  is  making 
into  the  tenitory  which  has  so  long  seemed  to  be  exempt  Note  the  application 
of  biological  principles,  in  however  modified  form,  to  psychological  tacts;  the 
treatment  of  moral  phenomena  by  statistical  methods ;  and  the  gradual  retreat 
of  the  notion  of  purpose  before  the  naturalist,  with  the  revised  conception  of 
teleology  which  this  makes  necessary.    And  these  things  are  but  examples. 

We  have  aimed,  therefore,  to  present  science — ^physical,  natural,  moral — with 
a  fullness  and  authority  not  before  undeitaken  in  a  work  of  this  character.  In 
the  selection  of  the  topics,  in  the  form  and  length  of  treatment,  in  the  biblio- 
graphical lists,  this  emphasis  will  be  found  throughout.  Furthermore,  the  newer 
advances  in  scientific  method  have  been  made  Uie  subject  of  longer  articles,  as 
a  reference  to  the  topic  Variation — ^where  the  statistical  treatment  of  biological 
phenomena  is  explained — or  to  the  topic  Probability,  will  show.  Both  these 
topics  are  becoming  of  especial  importance  to  the  psychologist,  the  moralist,  and 
the  student  of  life. 

An  additional  and  more  positive  reason  for  the  wide  inclusion  of  science  is 
to  be  found  in  the  present  state  of  psychological  studies,  of  which  more  is  said 
below.  As  to  philosophy  proper — the  disciplme  which  calls  itself  by  that  name — 
certain  of  our  aims  should  be  clearly  defined,  especially  on  the  side  of  their 
limitations.  In  the  first  place,  this  work  is  not,  and  does  not  include^  a  history 
of  philosophy.  The  writers,  one  and  all,  approach  their  topics  from  a  historical 
point  of  view ;  this  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  work.  They  trace 
historical  movements  when  this  is  necessary  for  the  exposition  or  justification 
of  the  definitions  made  or  the  usages  recommended ;  and  the  history  of  thought 
is  comprehensively  illustrated  through  the  selection  of  topics  over  the  whole 
vocabulary  of  philosophy.  Yet  no  one  of  these  things  has  been  made  an  end 
in  itself;  rather  have  we  aimed  at  truth  to  history,  and  fair  appreciation  of  the 
spirit   of  historical   research.       More   particularly,  also,  is  it  the  history   of 
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conceptions  rather  than  that  of  terms  that  has  concerned  us.  Lexicographical  and 
linguistic  determinations  are  largely  foreign  to  our  task.  Meanings,  with  their 
historical  development,  together  with  the  terms  which  have  expressed  them  and 
their  variations, — these  are  the  essentials  of  our  quest 

And  secondly,  we  have  subjected  ourselves  to  another  very  definite  and  evident 
limitation  on  the  side  of  exclusion.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  in  any  com- 
pass, short  of  an  independent  work  as  large  as  this,  to  make  a  Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Scholastic  Philosophy.  It  should  be  done  ;  it  is  much  needed :  but  we  have 
not  attempted  it.  We  include  special  articles  on  Greek  and  Latin  Terminology, 
with  select  glossaries  of  representative  terms ;  and  it  wiU  be  found  that  many 
of  the  finer  distinctions  of  scholastic  as  well  as  of  ancient  thought  are  brought 
out  in  connection  with  the  terms  which  in  our  modem  vocabmary  express  or 
represent  them.  Yet  when  all  is  said,  the  student  of  scholastic  thought,  as  of 
Greek  thought,  will  find  so  many  gaps  that  it  is  only  just  to  our  limited  purpose 
to  warn  him  of  them  in  advance.  It  is  a  change  which  has  come  into  the 
subject, — this  facing  of  philosophy  towards  science  and  modem  life,  instead  of 
towards  logic  and  ancient  life, — and  in  consciously  accepting  the  change  we  accept 
as  well  the  inevitable  criticism  it  will  bring  upon  us. 

As  to  the  prominent  place  ffiven  to  psychology,  no  further  justification  of  it  is 
required  than  the  statement  uiat  this  is  what  we  set  out  to  do, — to  prepare 
a  work  devoted  to  philosophy  and  psychology.  The  association  of  these  two 
subjects  is  traditional  and,  as  to  their  contents,  essential.  Psychology  is  the  half- 
way house  between  biology  with  the  whole  range  of  the  objective  sciences,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  moral  sciences  with  philosophy,  on  the  other  hand.  The  claim  to 
this  place  laid  by  psychology  to-day  is  no  more  plain  than  is  the  proof  of  it 
which  the  results  in  this  department  of  research  make  good.  The  rise  of  experi- 
mental and  physiological  psychology  has  caused  the  science  to  bulk  large  towards 
the  empiiical  discipunes,  as  it  always  has  towards  the  speculative ;  and  the  in- 
roads made  by  psychological  analysis  and  investigation  into  the  domains  where 
the  speculative  methods  of  inquiry,  spoken  of  above,  were  once  exclusively  in 
vogue,  render  permanent  and  definite  the  relation  on  that  side  as  well.  In  biology, 
in  sociology,  in  anthropology,  in  ethics,  in  economics,  in  law,  even  in  physics,  the 
demand  is  for  sound  psychology ;  and  the  criticism  that  is  making  itself  felt 
is  psychological  criticism.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  when  once  it  is  recog* 
nized  that  science  is  the  work  of  mind,  and  that  the  explaining  principles  by 
which  any  science  advances  beyond  the  mere  cataloguing  of  facts  are  abstract 
conceptions  made  by  processes  of  thought  ? 

It  will  be  founds  therefore,  that  it  is  upon  the  psychology  of  this  work  that 
most  of  its  lines  converge ;  and  it  is  in  its  psychology  that  many  of  the  hopes 
of  its  producers  centre.  That  the  psvchology  be  found  less  adequate  than  it  might 
be, — that  is  only  to  be  expected ;  that  it  be  found  less  adequate  than  it  should 
be, — that  is  the  judgment  we  wish  most  of  all  to  escape. 

in. 

Coming  now  to  more  particular  features  of  the  work,  we  may  make  certain 
explanations.  The  Editor  has  had  responsible  charge  and,  in  the  negative  sense  of 
control,  nothing  in  these  volumes  is  outside  of  his  responsibility.  He  has  used 
this  responsibility  freelv.  He  has  assigned  and  reeussigned  articles,  supplemented 
articles,  rewritten  articles,  rejected  articles.  But  it  has  been  his  universal  rule — 
departed  from  only  in  cases  of  trivialities  or  of  cosmic  obstacles  like  those  of 
time  and  space — to  exercise  these  prerogatives  under  the  checks  and  controls 
supplied  by  the  board  of  consulting  editors.  This  board  has  been  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  Dictionary  organization.      Certain  of  the  members  have  read  the 
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articles  of  one  another  and  of  the  other  writers,  either  in  manuscript  or  in  proof; 
they  have  passed  and  repassed  suggestions,  criticisms,  and  emendations ;  they 
have  laboured  on  definitions,  equivalents,  literature,  with  a  patience  and  self-denial 
which  leads  one  to  accept  Aristotle's  high  estimate  of  philosophers.  Accordingly 
there  is  hardly  anything  in  the  work  which  has  not  the  support  of  a  group  of 
men  of  the  highest  authority.  This  should  be  remembered  by  the  single  writer 
or  student  who  finds  this  or  that  point  unsatisfactory.  He  is  one  ;  we  are  many. 
And  this,  the  co-operative  feature,  has  been  a  leading — if  not  the  leading — 
methodical  feature  of  the  work  from  its  first  inception. 

It  has  been  the  especial  function  of  the  consulting  board  to  supply  the  recom- 
mendations as  to  foreign  equivalents  for  all  the  terms  defined  in  tne  work.  This 
undertaking,  while  extremely  difficult,  has  been  on  the  whole  gratifyingly  success- 
ful. Of  course,  the  developing  state  of  philosophical  terminology  makes  conven- 
tions ineffective,  notably  as  between  different  languages, — to  say  nothing  of  the 
artificial  character  of  convention  as  such  in  matters  linguistic;  but  it  is  our 
hope  and  belief  that  in  this  featui*e,  thanks  to  the  enormous  pains  and  toil 
devoted  to  it  by  our  consulting  editors  and  contributors,  we  are  making  a  measure 
of  gain  for  international  science  and  philosophy.  The  thanks  of  all  readers  of 
the  book  axe  due  in  the  fullest  measure — not  at  all  to  underthank  any  of  the 
others — to  Professor  Morselli  and  Professor  Floumoy,  members  respectively  of 
the  Italian  and  French  committees. 

As  to  the  preparation  of  the  articles,  more  specifically,  the  plan  has  been  as 
follows.  Two  authorities  determined  upon  the  terms  in  a  given  department 
in  the  first  instance,  and  divided  the  topics  between  them.  As  their  work 
advanced,  they  exchanged  their  manuscripts  for  suggestion  and  consultation. 
After  this,  the  important  articles  were  submitted  to  other  authorities  also 
especially  versed  in  these  topics.  Passing  then  through  the  hands  of  the  editor, 
the  copy  went,  in  those  cases  m  which  matters  of  detail  remained  still  unsettled,  to 
one  or  other  of  the  consulting  editors  for  his  opinion  and  counsel,  and  to  the 
foreign  boards  for  their  revision,  and  especially  for  the  consideration  of  the 
foreign  equivalents  and  the  supplementing  of  the  select  literature  lists.  Further 
than  this,  the  proofs  have  gone  both  to  the  authors — in  most  cases  of  joint 
authorship  to  ail  of  the  authors — and  to  the  foreign  editoi'S.  Of  course,  after 
all  this,  much  has  remained  for  the  Editor  to  decide,  notably  in  the  matter  of 
collation  and  selection;  and  he  has  been  obliged  to  use  his  best  judgment. 
Wherever  he  has  been  mistaken,  it  has  been  not  because  the  view  adopted  was 
not  well  supported,  but  because  there  were  alternatives,  both  or  all  of  woich  had 
good  support.  And  he  wishes  to  say  to  the  collaborators,  one  and  all,  that 
wherein  uieir  contributions  are  not  just  what  they  might  desure,  this  is  not  by 
reason  of  arbitrary  rulings  of  the  Editor,  but  by  reason  of  general  adjustments, 
in  which  each  authority  is  recognized  in  his  own  sphere — the  Editor  no  more 
than  others — and  so  far  as  possible  consulted.  This  is  the  more  to  be  said, 
seeing  that  it  has  not  been  possible  in  each  case  to  state  the  alternatives  in  the 
text,  or  to  indicate  the  authorities  pro  and  con  by  name.  Yet  in  cases  of  impor- 
tant emendation  second  proofs  were  sent  to  the  writers.  So  far,  however,  as 
actual  authorship  goes,  the  writers'  names  are  in  all  cases  appended.  The 
distribution  of  responsibility  in  cases  of  joint  signature  conforms  to  the  rules 
which  follow. 

When  an  article  is  signed  by  one  set  of  initials  only  (A.B.C.),  the  author  is 
responsible  for  the  whole  article,  except  the  recommendations  as  to  foreign  equi- 
valents ;  these,  though  possibly  tibe  same  as  those  originally  suggested  by  the  writer 
of  the  article,are  nevertheless  inserted  as  recommendations  of  the  board  of  consulting 
editors.  In  cases  in  which  a  recommendation  of  a  distinct!}'  original  or  novel 
usage  is  due  to  any  one  of  the  staff,  or  is  taken  from  a  printed  authority,  the 
source,  whether  personal  or  public,  is  indicated,  in  connection  with  the  term 
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reoommended,  in  the  form :  Evocation  (P. J.).     When  lacking  this  indication,  a 
topic-term  is  itself  due  to  the  writer  who  signs  the  article,  e.  g.  Autotelic,  signed 

(J.M.B.). 

In  cases  of  actual  joint  authorship  of  an  article  or  part  of  an  article,  two 
cases  will  be  found:  either — and  where  possible — each  contributor's  initials 
are  added  to  his  section  of  the  article,  or  the  two  sets  of  initials,  joined  by 
a  hyphen,  are  set  at  the  end,  thus :  (A.B.C.~X.Y.2i.).  In  most  cases  this  form  of 
signature  indicates  that  the  article  was  originally  written  by  A.B.C.  (the  signa- 
ture standing  first),  but  has  undergone  more  or  less  important  modification  to 
meet  the  criticisms  or  suggestions  of  X.T.Z.  In  many  cases  the  contribution  of 
X.Y.2i.  is  decidedly  less  than  that  of  A.B.C. ;  but  in  all  cases  it  was  judged 
sufficient  to  justify  the  citing  of  the  article  as  the  product  of  the  two  writers 
together.  The  articles  by  President  and  Professor  Herrick  are  all  of  joint  author- 
ship, and  are  signed  (H.H.). 

Another  case  is  the  signature  by  two  persons  with  a  comma — not  a  hyphen — 
between  them :  (A.B.C.,  a.Y.Z.)  This  indicates  that  the  article  was  written  by 
A.B.C.  and  accepted  witiiout  alteration  by  X.Y.Z.,  who  thus  adds  the  weight  of  his 
authority  to  it.  This  feature  has  not  in  general  been  deemed  explicitly  necessary, 
but  is  limited  to  cases  of  positive  teaching  on  disputed  points  or  of  topics  about 
which  combined  authority  is  considered,  for  any  other  reason,  of  great  impor- 
tance. A  case  in  point  is  the  article  on  Heredity,  in  which  positive  views  are 
expressed  over  and  above  the  scientific  definition.  Throughout  the  range  of  topics 
in  general  psychology  manv  such  double  signatures  will  be  found.  In  this  latter 
subject,  a  aetiuled  and  prolonged  series  of  conferences  has  led  to  the  formulation 
of  a  series  of  definitions  and  expositions  to  which  two  of  the  writers  at  work  have 
found  it  possible  to  add  their  joint  signatures  in  one  or  other  of  the  two  forms 
here  explained.  And  the  experimental  psychology  has  been  treated  with  equal  care. 

The  treatment  is  primarily,  as  has  been  said,  that  of  a  dictionary ;  not  that 
of  an  encyclopedia.  The  articles  are  of  three  sorts :  first,  concise  definitions ; 
second,  such  definitions  with  the  addition  of  certain  historical  and  expository 
matter,  running  to  several  hundred  words ;  third,  articles  called  '  special,'  on 
topics  which  seemed,  in  view  of  either  of  the  general  purposes  set  forth  above, 
to  call  for  extended  treatment.  These  last  are  of  encyclopedic  character,  varying 
in  length  from  i,coo  to  5,000  words.  Important  movements  in  the  history  of 
philosophy^  the  general  divisions  of  the  topic  Philosophy  itself,  and  select 
subjects  in  all  of  the  general  departments  of  science,  have  this  special 
treatment.  In  most  cases  these  select  articles  have  the  further  justification 
that  they  are  written  with  a  view  to  gathering  into  a  general  presentation  and 
r48V/m4  manv  of  the  subordinate  topics  treated  in  a  more  detached  way  in  their 
respective  places.  The  article  Vision  may  be  cited  in  illustration  both  of  the 
nature  and  we  trust  also  of  the  utility  of  this  feature. 

A  closer  examination  of  the  relative  importance  given  to  each  of  the  depart- 
ments represented — whether  calculated  from  the  average  length  of  the  articles 
or  from  the  entire  space  devoted  to  the  subject — will  show  that  there  is  a  more 
or  less  logical  and  intentional  adjustment  about  the  central  subjects  Philosophy 
and  Psychology.  The  figure  given  below  presents  in  a  rough  way  an  idea 
of  this  adjustment.  The  vertical  ordinates  i,  2,  3,  &c.,  vary  in  length  from  the 
centre  outwards  in  both  directions.  It  will  be  seen  that  Mental  Pathology  and 
Anthropology,  for  example,  have  generous  treatment ;  this  for  the  practical  reason 
— apart  from  other  justification — ^that  the  topics  have  not  been  well  written  up 
for  the  student  of  philosophy  and  psychology,  and  that  the  sources  are  scattered 
and  relatively  unavailable.  In  these  and  other  subjects  the  intention  has 
been  to  emphasize  what  the  student  of  philosophy  ought  to  know,  rather  than 
what  he  does  know.  On  both  sides  the  curve  sinks  rapidly,  and  terminates  with 
departments  in  which  relatively  few  terms  are  treated,  and  these  in  the  briefest 
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form.    Of  course,  the  actual  relations  of  the  several  departments  are  but  roughly 
indicated  in  this  curve. 


I,  i'.  Philosophy  ftnd  Piyohology. 
«     (  Eihiot  ftnd  Anthropology. 
''  '  *    I  Mental  Pathology  and  Neurology. 

3,  2f'  Aetthetict  and  Logic. 

4,  4'.  Philosophy  of  Bel^;ion  and  Biology. 


,     (  Sooiolo^  and  Political  Philosophy. 
^'  ^ '    (  Economics  and  Physiology. 

6,  6^  Philolo^  and  Law. 

7,  f.  Education  and  Physics  (BCathemattcs). 


Biography  is  not  made  a  prominent  feature — quite  the  reverse.  Only  the 
outstanding  biographical  facts  are  recorded,  which  any  reader  of  philosophy 
should  know,  or  know  where  to  find,  if  he  is  to  be  educated.  Seeing  that  the 
volume  of  bibliographies  is  arranged  by  authors'  names,  the  titles  of  their  works 
are  not  given  in  the  biographies ;  and  seeing  that  in  the  articles  on  the  impor- 
tant movements  of  thought  the  names  of  prominent  thinkers  are  given,  separate 
accounts  of  authors'  views  are  not  generally  attempted.  There  has  resulted,  there- 
fore, simply  by  reason  of  this  incidental  division  of  the  material  commonly  put 
under  the  biographical  heading,  a  certain  meagre  look  to  the  biographies,  which 
is  sure  to  stiue  the  reader. 

The  bibliographical  feature,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  given  excessive  pains 
and  care.  The  plan  is  to  include  the  best  references — both  magazine  articles 
and  select  books — under  the  topic  in  each  case,  even  though  in  many  instances 
this  repeats  the  entries  of  book  titles  made  in  the  volume  7iii)  of  general  biblio- 
graphies. Yet  the  fact  that  the  titles  of  all  such  independent  publications  are 
given  in  full,  and  with  date  of  publication,  in  the  separate  volume  devoted  to 
it,  makes  it  unnecessary  that  the  same  details  should  be  riven  in  the  select  lists. 
Thus  some  inconsistency  in  the  details  of  citation  (as  of  dates),  and  some  lack  of 
uniformity  in  the  references  to  editions,  will  be  found  in  the  select  lists.  They 
have  been  printed  very  largely  as  originally  sent  in  b^  the  writers,  except  that 
abbreviations  have  been  reduced  to  the  form  given  in  the  lists  tabulated  at 
the  beginning  of  this  volume  (i).  When  the  writers  include  dates  of  publica- 
tibn,  these  are  allowed  to  stand,  although  they  are  also  given  in  VoL  lii;  for 
whatever  saves  the  reader  time  and  trouble  is,  in  so  far,  good,  and  consistency 
should  not  be  made  a  fetich.  The  place  of  publication,  however,  has  not  been 
given  in  the  select  lists  except  in  departments,  notably  Neurology,  which  are 
not  represented  in  the  general  bibliographies.  The  writers'  direct  responsibility 
for  these  select  lists  is,  however,  not  the  same  as  for  the  articles ;  for  the  Editor 
and  his  associates  have  taken  a  free  hand  in  supplementing  and  completing  them. 
The  references  in  the  volumes  (i  and  ii)  of  text,  made  in  the  form  '  see  Bibliog. 
A,  I,  c,'  are  to  the  general  bibliographies  of  Vol.  iii. 

As  to  the  general  bibliographies,  an  editorial  word  may  well  be  added ;  to 
the  effect  that  the  Editor's  responsibility  for  these  is  not  the  same  as  for  the 
matter  in  the  other  volumes.  It  was  not  a  part  of  the  original  plan  to  compile 
such  extensive  bibliographies ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  good  fortune  that  Dr.  Band 
had  them  already  largely  prepared  that  we  were  able  to  secure  them.    This  fact 
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made  it  impossible  for  the  editorial  management  to  bring  them  entirely  within  the 
scheme  of  execation  of  the  whole.  So  far  as  possible,  they  have  been  made  an 
intrinsic  part  of  the  work,  and  in  their  terminology  and  general  character  they 
maintain  its  form  consistently.  But  the  actual  results,  as  respects  relative 
fullness,  the  division  of  topics,  the  form  of  citation,  &c.,  were  determined  inde- 
pendently in  the  first  instance,  and  to  change  them  in  a  material  way  would 
have  been  to  make  the  lists  over.  They  are,  therefore,  in  a  sense  supplementary 
to  the  Dictionary.  The  same  sort  of  statement  may  be  made  also  regarding 
their  quality ;  they  have  not  been  through  the  same  forms  of  criticism,  and  are, 
therefore,  more  largely  the  independent  work  of  one  man. 

In  regard  to  future  bibHoeraphies,  we  may  say  that  it  is  intended  to  continue 
the  issue  of  the  Paychologiccd  index  in  its  present  form  both  as  a  part  of  the 
Psychological  Review  and  as  a  supplement  to  this  Dictionary.  The  issues  b^inning 
with  that  of  April,  1901  (No.  7),  incorporate  certain  changes  in  classification 
made  by  arrangement  with  the  foreign  journals  ZeitachHft  fUr  Psychologie  and 
Anv4e  Psychologique,  which  publish  the  same  lists, — changes  which  make  the  Index, 
as  respects  both  terminology  and  divisions,  identical  with  the  scheme  printed  in 
this  work  under  the  topic  Psychology.  This  scheme  of  classification,  resulting 
as  it  has  from  the  long  experience  of  professional  workers,  and  gradually  improved 
by  international  co-operation,  is  recommended  to  librarians  and  bibuographers 
generally.  Other  bibliographical  annuals  are  the  excellent  lists  printed  by  tiie 
Archivjur  syatematische  Philosophie  and  the  Revue  NSo^Scolastique. 

IV. 

In  matters  of  lexicography,  use  has  been  made,  by  permission,  of  both 
the  Century  and  the  Standard  Dictionaries ;  in  the  derivations  the  Cenvtury  has 
generally  been  followed.  The  rules  of  composition  and  orthography  of  the 
Clarendon  Press,  for  which  Dr.  MuiTay,  editor  of  the  New  English  Dictionary, 
is  largely  responsible,  have  been  adopted,  except  in  certain  specific  matters,  and 
the  results  are  thus  in  general  accord  with  the  recommendations  of  this  last- 
named  work.  Indebtedness  should  also  be  acknowledged  to  Eisler's  Worterbuch 
der  phUosophiachen  Begriffe,  which  by  reason  of  its  plan  of  giving  large  numbers  of 
quotations  (though  mamly  from  German  authors),  and  its  comm'ehensive  scope  and 
recent  appearance,  has  been  more  available  than  any  other  Dictionary  of  Philo- 
sophy proper.  Other  indications  are  made  by  the  individual  writers  themselves 
of  the  sources  found  by  them  respectively  to  be  most  available  ;  and  very  frequent 
reference  will  be  found  to  the  good  but  unfortunately  fragmentary  Oeschichte 
der  phUosophiachen  Terminologie  of  Professor  Eucken.  Useful  eai'lier  books 
which,  in  this  feature  or  that,  cover  our  territory,  and  on  which  we  have  drawn,  are 
Noack's  PhUosophie-geschichtliches  Lexikon  (1879),  ^^^^  especially  for  biographical 
material ;  Kjug's  Ericyhhpddisch'philosophisches  Leodkon  (2nd  ed.,  1833) ;  Franck'^s 
Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  philosophiques  (1844),  which  contains,  in  the  preface, 
a  historical  note  on  earlier  attempts  at  Dictionaries  of  Philosophy  ;  and  the 
Vocabularies  devoted  to  particular  authors,  certain  of  which  are  named  in 
the  articles  on  the  terminology  of  the  great  philosophers  (Kant's,  HegeVs,  Greek 
Terminology,  and  Latin  and  Scholastic  Terminology).  Additional  references  to 
the  sources  of  Scholastic  usage  are  to  be  found  in  the  article  on  Patristic  Philosophy 
and  in  that  on  St.  Thomas. 

As  in  the  case  of  most  works  of  this  kind,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  keep 
all  the  threads  equally  taut  as  the  manufacture  has  proceeded;  and  certain 
evidences  of  this  will  be  open  to  the  eye  of  the  careful  observer.  In  particular, 
it  has  been  found  advisable  to  keep  the  *  polls  open '  as  long  as  possible  in  the 
matter  of  recommendations  as  to  equivalents,  &c. ;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  the  term 
Terminology  has  itself  been  made  a  topic  in  its  alphabetical  place.    Under 
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Tarioos  sections  of  that  article — '  Qerman/  '  French/  &c. — discussions  are  to  be 
found  of  certain  terms  which  present  difficulty.  The  recommendations  therein 
made  will  not  be  found — unless  there  be  especial  declaration  to  that  effect — to 
contradict  those  given  respectively  under  the  main  English  topics.  They  serve 
the  rather  to  supplement  them,  and  to  settle  points  left  indefinite  or  undecided 
in  the  earlier  pages.  Indeed,  the  resource  which  this  procedure  makes  available 
is  openly  resorted  to  in  many  instances.  Further,  the  development  in  the  plan  of 
the  Dictionary  made  incidental  changes  necessary  in  one  or  two  departments — e.  g. 
the  expansion  of  certain  subjects  after  articles  upon  them  had  already  been  written. 
The  Editor  recognizes  particularly  the  goodness  of  Pi-incipal  Lloyd  Morgan  and 
Professor  Titchener  for  permitting  this  in  connection  with  certain  of  their  topics. 
After  these  explanations,  no  doubt  some  one  will  say  that  this  is  not  a 
Dictionary  of  Philosophy ;  and  if  it  would  help  matters  to  caU  it  rather  a  '  dic- 
tionary for  philosophers,'  to  that  there  would  be  no  objection.  What  we  care 
to  make  plain  is  that  we  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  as  having  prepared 
a  work  in  support  of  any  academic  view  of  philosophy,  but  rather  as  having 
wished  to  present  materials  and  definitions  which  workers  in  philosophy  ana 
science  generally  might  find  useful  and  reliable. 

V. 

Obligations  of  so  extensive  and  manifold  a  character,  extending  over  seven 
years,  have  been  contracted  by  the  Editor  and  his  associates,  that  only  a  general 
declaration  of  habitual  and  generous  gratitude  can  reach  all  to  whom  it  is  due. 
In  particular,  speaking  for  themselves,  the  contributors  desire  to  thank  each  of  those 
who  have  given  advice  to  them  or  made  suggestions.  The  department  of  anthropo- 
logy extends  more  specific  thanks  to  Professor  F.  Boas,  of  Columbia  University. 
The  Editor  finds  himself,  apart  from  his  great  oblifi;ation  to  the  consulting  editors, 
grateful  to  those  contributors  of  special  articles  who  have  generously  given  their 
work  without  financial  compensation.  Some  of  the  longest  and  most  important 
articles  in  the  work  have  thus  been  given  without  recompense.  To  Professor 
Warren  he  owes  thanks  for  unreckoned  and  unstinted  aid  in  many  matters; 
and  to  Mrs.  Baldwin,  who  collated  the  corrected  proofs  and  gave  much  general 
assistance. 

During  the  progress  of  our  work  we  have  lost  the  presence  and  active 
aid  of  Professor  Henry  Sidgwick,  from  whose  active  co-operation  we  gained 
much,  and  to  whose  counsel  we  had  learned  to  look.  He  gave  his  time  un- 
grudgingly to  the  criticism  and  revision  of  the  articles  in  ethics,  at  the  same 
time  requesting  that  what  he  did  should  be  counted  as  editorial,  and  so  should 
not  be  set  off  with  his  name.  The  writers  in  ethics,  as  well  as  the  Editor,  who 
sought  his  advice  in  many  matters  besides,  feel  in  an  especial  way  the  loss  of 
his  masterly  thought,  and  miss  his  genial  and  kindly  personality.  He  illustrated 
at  its  fullest  the  spirit  of  judicial  inquiry  and  fair  criticism  which  the  rest  of  us 
have  aimed  to  make  the  ideal  of  our  work  ;  and  his  going  is  a  loss  not  only  to  us, 
but  to  the  whole  philosophical  world. 

The  Editor  finds  it  a  peculiarly  pleasant  task  to  acknowledge  the  many  personal, 
no  less  than  professional,  courtesies  extended  to  him  during  his  year  of  residence 
at  Oxford  for  the  printing  of  the  Dictionary  at  the  Clarendon  Press.  Of  the 
personal,  it  is  not  here  the  place  to  speak ;  but  for  the  very  unusual  arrangements 
to  meet  his  needs  and  to  facilitate  his  work  made  by  the  librarian,  tiie  late 
Sir  Henry  Acland,  and  the  other  authorities  of  the  Radcliffe  Library, — extending 
to  the  liberal  purchase  of  books  which  he  required, — and  by  the  Controller  of 
the  Press  in  the  many  ways  in  which  the  resources  of  such  a  great  institution 
may  be  made  more  available, — ^for  these  things  he  is  sincerely  grateful.    It  may 
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be  taken  to  sbow^  perhaps  (not  in  any  way  to  intimate  that  this  sort  of  thing  is 
unusual  in  Oxford  and  in  fji^Iand,  or  on  this  side  of  the  water  in  the  ease  of  men 
from  the  other  side),  that  the  idea  of  international  co-operation  which  the  Dictionary 
embodies  extends  DOt  alone  to  the  tasks  in  hand,  but  finds  confirmation  in  a 
large  spirit  of  recognition  and  encouragement.  The  Cambridge  people,  with  the 
lamented  Henry  Sidgwick  and  with  James  Ward  at  their  head,  responded  in  the  same 
spirit ;  and  it  may  not  be  judged  a  violation  of  the  proprieties  of  a  preface  to 
suggest  to  any  literary  Christian  who  is  bearing  a  pack — say  an  editorial  pack, 
which  is  the  heaviest  of  all — ^that  if  he  go  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  he  will  find 
his  *  yoke  made  easy  and  his  burden  light '  in  a  very  material  way.  While  being 
so  personal,  the  Editor  may  also  be  allowed  to  extend  the  reference  to  his  own 
University,  and  to  thank  President  Patton  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  leave 
of  absence  for  a  year,  granted  expressly  for  the  prosecution  of  this  work. 

Finally,  the  Editor  must  express  verbally  his  apologies  for  the  evident  short- 
comings of  the  book.  No  one  man,  of  course,  could  compass  the  field  mapped 
out  for  the  Dictionary ;  the  present  Editor  least  of  all.  Ete  has  been  the  mouth- 
piece of  his  collaborators  in  their  respective  specialties,  and  the  work  is  as  much 
theirs  as  his.  His  opinion  has  counted  only  as  one  among  many;  it  has  been 
sacrificed  oftener  probably  than  that  of  any  one  else ;  and  it  has  changed  time 
and  again,  as  the  consultations  have  advanced.  May  the  future  Dictionary  of 
Philosophy  profit  somewhat  by  our  labours,  and  if  it  profit  also  by  our  mistakes, 
that  will  be  no  less  a  point  of  justification  for  our  endeavour. 


It  is  intended  to  issue  the  remainder  of  the  text — completing  the  alphabetical 
treatment  of  topics — ^toc^ether  with  full  indices  of  Qreek,  Latin,  German,  French, 
and  Italian  terms,  in  Vol.  ii,  and  to  devote  Vol.  iii  exclusively  to  Uie  general 
bibliographies.  Short  prefatory  notes  are  to  be  found  at  the  begmnings  of  Vol.  ii 
and  Vol.  lii. 

Headers  are  requested  to  send  to  the  Editor,  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  U.SA., 
corrections  or  sug^tions  of  alterations  of  any  sort,  with  a  vi^w  to  the  possible 
issue  of  another  edition,  if  the  sale  of  the  work  should  justify  it.  And  to  those 
who  adopt  the  recommendations  of  the  text  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  suegest 
that  a  note  be  printed  in  their  publications  saying  that  they  follow  in  whole  or 
part  the  scheme  of  terminology  recommended  in  the  Dictionary.  Editors  of 
journals  often  find  uniformity  of  usage  desirable  on  the  part  of  their  con- 
tributors; and  in  case  the  Dictionary  system  prove  an  advance  in  the  matter, 
it  would  seem  but  fair  recognition  of  the  work  and  encouragement  to  the 
publishers,  who  have  generously  taken  upon  themselves  the  cost  of  publication 
and  the  payment  of  the  contributors,  to  request  their  writers  to  conform,  so 
far  as  may  be  possible,  to  the  usages  here  suggested.  The  recommendations 
of  foreign  equivalents  have  been  made  in  part  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of 
translators — a  need  which  the  most  competent  are  the  first  to  feel — and  in  cases 
in  which  the  rendering  here  given  are  followed,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
ask  that  a  note  be  prmted  to  that  effect.  The  same  suggestion  in  kina  may 
be  made  also  concerning  the  lists  of  Abbreviations  immediately  following  the 
Table  of  Contents ;  they  have  been  prepared  on  the  basis  of  earlier  schemes, 
and  in  a  conservative  spirit. 

THE  EDITOR. 
Princetok  Univbbsity, 

Jikne,  1901. 
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«au8,  an. 
-sAbhandlung. 
■■Abstract. 
■■Abtheilung. 
"Academy,  &c. 
B  Addresses. 
■■Advancement. 
■■Aesthetic,  ftc. 
^Akustik. 
*■  Alienist 
sailgemein. 
*  American. 

-  Anatomy,  Anatomical,  &c. 
-aangewandt. 
■■Annals,  ftc. 

a  Anthropological,  Anthro- 
pology, &c. 
B  Anthropometry. 
■■Antiquities. 
«sAutologia. 
■■Anzeiger. 
sAphorismen. 
^Arbeiten. 
B  Archives,  ftc. 
-i  Archaeological,  ftc. 
B  article. 
»  Association. 
■■Aoflage. 
»  Augenheilkunde. 
^Ausgabe. 

K  Beitr&ge. 
sBelgique,  ftc 
■■  Bericht. 
~  Berliner. 
■>  Biblical. 

*■  Bibliography,      Biblio- 
graphical, ftc. 
B  Biblioth^ue. 
a  Biography,  ftc. 
a  Biological,  ftc. 
-Book. 
-Blatt. 
a  Boston. 

»  British,  Britannica. 
*■  Bruzelles. 
■■Bulletin,  ftc. 

sComptes  Rendns. 
—California. 
=  Canadian. 
—Catholic,  ftc. 


Cent. 

--  Century. 

Centralbl. 

-Centraibiatt 

Chir.,  Cirug. 

»Chirurgical,  ftc. 

Chrdt.,  Christ. 

sChrdtienne,  Christian,  ftc. 

Cien. 

-Ciencia. 

Circ. 

-Circulars. 

Cirag. 

— Cirugia. 

Clin. 

«  Clinical,  ftc. 

Co.,  Comp. 

»  Company. 

Comm. 

-  Commission. 

Comm*r,  Comm'rs. 

—  Commissioner,  ftc. 

Commun. 

-Communication,  ftc. 

Compar. 

■■Comparative. 

Cong. 

—Congress. 

Contemp. 

"  Contemporary. 

Contrib. 

—Contributions. 

Corresp. 

-  Correspondenz. 

Crim. 

-Criminal,  ftc. 

CriminoL 

—Criminology. 

Crit. 

«  Critical. 

Cyc. 

-Cyclopedia. 

d. 

-de,  der,  ftc. 

Descrip. 

—  Descriptive. 

deutsoh. 

— deutscher,  ftc. 

Devel. 

»  Development(al\ 

Diet. 

a  Dictionary,  ftc. 

Dis. 

—  Disease. 

Diss. 

:»  Dissertation. 

Eccles. 

—  Ecclesiastical. 

Eoon. 

-  Economics,  Economy,  ftc. 

ed. 

-edited,  edition. 

Educ 

-  Education,  ftc. 

Electr. 

-Electric,  ftc. 

Electro-biol. 

-Electro-biology,  ftc. 

Encyc.  Brit. 

— Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

Eng.  trans. 

-English  translation. 

Enseignem. 

— Enaeignement. 

EntomoL 

a  Entomology,  ftc. 

Entwickelungsmech. 

-  En t wickelungsmechanik. 

£t. 

-Etude. 

Eth. 

-Ethical,  Ethics. 

Ethnol. 

-Ethnology. 

Exam. 

•=:  Examination. 

Exper. 

—  Experimental,  ftc. 

Explan. 

-  Explanatory. 

f. 

-far. 

Fasc. 

—Fascicule. 

Filos.,  Filoz. 

-Filosofia,  ftc. 

Fortn. 

-  Fortnightly. 
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Fortaoh. 

*-  Fortsebritt. 

Ft. 

B  Freneb. 

Fniif. 

-sFranyais. 

Fnniat. 

sFreniatria. 

Oax.,  Gac 

■>  Gazette,  &e. 

Oeb. 

-Gebiet 

Gen. 

=  Ctoneral. 

Geneesk. 

0  Gtoneeskimde. 

Geol. 

B=  Geology,  &c 

Ger. 

-  German. 

geriohtl. 

Bgericbtlicb. 

gw- 

sgeaammt. 

Gesoh. 

a  Gesobichte. 

GeMU. 

B  Gtesellscbaft. 

Gior. 

*-  Giomale. 

H. 

»Heft 

Habil. 

=  HabilitationBScbrift. 

Handb. 

=  Handbook,  Handbucb. 

HandwOrterb. 

B  HandwOrterbuob. 

Heilk.,  -hk. 

^Ueilkunde. 

Hist. 

s  History,  fto. 

Hdp. 

»H6pitaL 

Hoop. 

s  Hospital. 

Hypnot. 

s  Hypnotism,  kc. 

I,lBt. 

sistituto. 

loon. 

» Iconoclast,    Iconograpby, 

&c. 

imman. 

« immanent,  ftc. 

Inang. 

»Inaug;uraL 

Inebr. 

-Inebriates,  Inebriety. 

Inq. 

« Inquiry. 

InMui. 

•>  Insanity. 

Inst. 

» Institute,  Institution,  &c. 

Int. 

«=  International. 

Interm^ 

s  Interm^iaire. 

In  termed. 

» Intermediate. 

Interpret. 

«■  Interpretation. 

Introd. 

s=  Introduction. 

Ital. 

m  Italian. 

J. 

e  Journal. 

Jabrb. 

sJabrbucb. 

Jahreeber. 

B  Jabresbericbt. 

Jabrg. 

sJabrgang. 

Just. 

BE  Justinian. 

k.,  kgl. 

-kOniglicb. 

Kantatud. 

sKantstudien. 

klin. 

-  kliniscb. 

krim. 

s  kriminal. 

Kriminol. 

sKriminologie. 

kiit.,Krit. 

»kritiscb,  Kritik,&c. 

Lab. 

a  Laboratory. 

Lane. 

s^Lanoisiana. 

Laryng. 

« Laryngoscope,  Laryngo- 

tomy,  ftc. 

Laryngol. 

■■Laryngology,  -ist,  &c. 

Leets. 

»  Lectures. 

Legial. 

s  Legislation. 

Lebrb. 

■■Lebrbucb. 

U^ 

—Liefening. 

Linn. 

-sLinnaean. 

lit. 

s  Literary,  Literature. 

Miig. 

»  Magazine. 

Hed.,  M6d. 

= Medicine,  Medical,  &c 

Med..Cbir. 

«:Medico-Cbiruigicid,  ftc 

Hed.-Fkyehol.,  ftc. 

sMedico-Psyobological,  &c. 

M^m. 

Mens. 

Ment 

Met.,  M6t. 

Metb. 

Miorog. 

Midrosc,  mikr. 

Mitth.,  Mitt. 

Mo. 

Mod. 

Monatsbl. 

Monatsb. 

Monatsscb. 

Monog. 

Mor. 

MorpboL 

MOncb. 

Mus. 

N.S. 

N.Y. 

Nat. 

NatnL 

Natural. 

Naturf. 

Naturw. 

nederl. 

N^o-Scol. 

Nerv. 

Nervenb. 

Neurastb. 

Neurol.,  N^vrol. 

Neurot. 

Nic. 

No. 

Norm. 

Nouv. 

Nov. 

OouL 
Offenb. 
Obrenb. 
Opbtbal.,  Ottal. 

Org. 

Orifio. 

Osp. 

Osteol. 

Otol. 

Pftd. 

PatboL,  Patol. 

Pedag. 

Perc. 

Pbar. 

Philol. 

Pbilot. 

Phys. 

Physiol. 

Pogg. 

PolicL 

Polit 

Pop. 

Pract. 

prakt. 

Pref. 

Pres. 

Presb. 

Princ 

Proc. 


■  M^moires. 

'-  Mensuel,  -elle. 
B  Mental,  &c. 

>  Metaphysics,  ftc. 
s  Method. . 

-  Micrographic,  ftc. 

B  Micro8oopy,M|erofleopical, 

mikroskopisob,  ftc. 
z  Mittbeilungen. 
■Monthly. 
B  Modem,  &c 
B  Monatsblatt. 

■  Monatabeft. 
^Monatsachrift 
B  Monograph. 

■  Morals,  MoraL 
-Morphology,  fto. 

>  MQnchener. 
i  Museum. 

~  New  Series. 

■  NewYoHE. 

•  Natural. 

>  National. 

•  Naturalist,  Ac 
»  Naturforscher. 

-  Naturwissenschaft. 

■  nederlandscb. 

» N^o-Scolastiqae. 

>  Nervous,  ftc 

» Nervenheilkunde. 

•  Neurasthenia,  &c. 

-  Neurology,  Ac 

i  Neurotomy,  fto. 

-  Nicomachaean. 

>  Number. 

■  Normal. 
-Nouveau,  fto. 

■  Novum. 

■  Oculiste,  &c 
■Oifenbarung. 

« Ohrenheilkunde. 

■  Ophthalmology,  Ophthal- 

mic, &c. 
>Organum. 
'  OrificaL 
tOspedale. 
-Osteology,  &o. 
'  Otology,  ice, 

•  Pidagogik,  &c. 
t  Pathology,  ftc 

'  Pedagogy,  &c 

■  Perception. 
Pharyngologie. 

Philologyi  £)• 

•  Philosophy,  fto. 

■  PhysiciJ. 

Physiology*  &«• 
'  Poge^ndorit 
I  Policlinic,  &a 
Political. 
Popular. 
!  Practical, 
'praktisch. 

■  Preface. 
Presidential. 

'■  Presbyterian. 
-Principles. 

■  Proceedings. 
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Prog. 

Piiyoh* 

Payohiat 

PftyohoL,  PsiooL,  fto. 

Pt 

PabL,  pubL 

Quart. 
Quest. 
Quind. 

R. 

Rdsohau. 

Bee 

Ref. 

Bendic. 

Bep. 

Rep'r. 

Bee. 

BeT. 

rev. 

BhinoL 

BiT. 

B07. 

S. 

SammL 

Sohol. 

8oi. 

Sclent. 

Soiol. 

Bern. 

Semej. 

Sent. 

Sitzber. 

Skand. 

Smithson. 

Soo. 

Sooiol. 

Span. 

SpeouL 

Bpek. 

Sperim. 

Staattwifls. 

SUt. 

SUtist 

Stud. 


•Program,      Programmab- 

handlung. 
Piqrohie,  Psjohlcal. 
PMjohiatry,  fto. 
Paychology,  fto. 
Part. 

>  Publications,  pablishedby. 

Quarterly. 

Questionnaire,  Questions. 
•Quindioinale. 

*Beale  (ItaL). 
I  Rundschau. 

>  Record,  Recneil. 
■Reference,  Reformed. 
>RendicontL 

Report. 
(Reporter. 
■Research. 

•  Reyiew,  ftc 

■  revised. 

■  Rhinology. 

•  Rivista. 

•  RoyaL 


Series. 

V. 

Sammlung. 

Ver. 

Scholastic. 

verb. 

Science. 

Verb. 

Scientific 

verm. 

Sdolism,  Seiolistic. 

Vocab. 

Seminary,  Seminar. 

voL 

Semejotica. 

Vortr. 

Sentiments. 

Vorw. 

Sitzungsberioht. 

Ytljsch. 

Skandinavian. 

Smithsonian. 

Wien. 

Society,  SociaL 

Wise. 

Sociology. 

Wias.,  wiss. 

Spanish. 

Speculative. 

Wochensch. 

si>ekulatiy. 

WOrterb. 

Si>erimentale  (Italian). 

Staatswissenschaft. 

z. 

SUtion. 

Zool. 

Statistics,  &c. 

Zeit. 

Studies,  Studien. 

Zeitsch. 

Suppl. 
Surg. 
Syst. 
System* 


Theol. 

Therap. 

Thom. 

Tijd. 

trad. 

Trans. 

trans.  (Eng.  ftc) 

Trav. 

Treat. 

Trib. 

Trimest 

a. 

u. 

Uebers. 

Univ. 

Univl. 

Untersttch. 


«  Supplement,  Ac 

•  Surgery,  Surgical. 
•System. 

« Systematic,  sjrstematisch, 
Ac 

-Theology,  fte. 
•■Therapeutic,  Ac. 
•Thomiste. 
-Tijdskrift 

•  traduit. 
•Transactions. 

•  translation  (English,  ftc). 
sTravauz. 

•Treatise. 
•Tribune. 
•Trimestriel. 

•  aber. 
-sund. 
sUebersetzt 

•  University. 
•Universal. 

•  Untersuchungen. 

«von. 

•Verein. 

•verbesserter. 

•Verhandlung. 

•vermehrte. 

•  Vocabulary. 

•  volume. 
•Yortrige. 

•  Vorwort. 

•  Vierteljahrssehrift. 

•  Wiener. 

•  Wisconsin. 
•Winenschaft,  wissen- 

schaftlich. 

•  Wochensohrift. 
•WOrterbuch. 

•  zur,  zum. 
•Zoologyi  fto. 

•  Zeitung. 

•  Zeitsohrift. 


IL    ABBREVIATIONS  OF  TITLES  OF  JOURNALS 

AND  OTHER  PUBLICATIONS 


AbhandL  d.  k.  BScha.  QeeeU.  d.  Wias. 
AbhandL  d.  physioL  Qeaell.  za  Berlin 
AbhandL  z.  Philos. 
Acad.  B.  M^-Ghir.  d.  France 
Addr.  and  Proc.  NatnL  Bdao.  Amoc. 
Alien,  and  Neurol. 
AUg.  Pad. 

AUg.  Wien.  med.  Zeit. 
Allg.  Zeitseh.  t  Psjohiat. 
.  Amer.  Anthropol. 
Amer.  Natural. 
Amer.  J.  Hed.  Soi. 
Amer.  J.  of  Insan. 
Amer.  J.  of  OphthaU 
Amer.  J.  of  PhysioL 
Amer.  J.  of  Psychol 
Amer.  J.  of  Sci. 
Amer.  J.  of  Sociol. 
Amer.  Med.-Surg.  fiull. 
Amer.  Phyi.  Bduc  BeT. 
Amer.  Preeb.  Bey. 
Anat  Anz. 
Anat.  Hefte 

Ann.  Amer.  Acad.  Polit.  and  Soc.  Sci. 
Ann.  Clin,  de  Bordeaux 
Ann.  d.  Mai.  de  TOreille 
Ann.  d*OcuL 

Ann.  d.  Phyaik  u.Ghemie  (or  Wiedemann's  Ann.) 
Ann.  d.  ScL  Nat. 
Ann.  d.  Sci.  Psych. 
Ann.  de  Hierog. 
Ann.  de  Philos.  Ohr6t. 
Ann.  de  Pftyehiat. 
Ann.  di  Freniat. 
Ann.  di  NeuroL 
Ann.  di  Otol. 
Ann.  diOttaL 

Ann.  of  OtoL,  Bhinol.,  and  Laryngol. 
Ann.  MM.-P8yehoL 

Ann.  Soc  Boy.  d.  ScL  M^  et  Nat.  de  Bnix. 
Ann4e  BioL 
Ann^  Philos. 
Annte  Piychol. 
Ann^  SocioL 
Annual  Encyc. 
Anomalo 
AnthropoL 

Aniiq.  Bom.  Syntagma 
Areh.  GUn.  de  Bordeaux 
Arch.  d'Anat.  Microsc. 
Arch,  d* Anthropol.  Grim.        • 
Areh.  de  NeuroL 
Arch.  d'C^hthal. 


Arch,  de  Physiol. 

Aich.  di  Psichiat. 

Arch.  f.  Anat  u.  Entwickelungegesoh. 

Arch.  f.  Anat  u.  PhysioL— PhysioL  Abth. 

Arch,  t  Anat.  u.  PhysioL— Anat.  Abth. 

Arch.  f.  Augenh. 

Arch.  f.  d.  ges.  PhysioL  (or  PflOger's  Arch.) 

Arch.  f.  Bntwickelungsmeoh. 

Arch.  f.  exper.  Pathol. 

Arch.  f.  Qesch.  d.  Philos. 

Arch.  f.  krim.  AnthropoL 

Arch.  f.  Laryngol.  u.  BhinoL 

Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat. 

Arch.  f.  Ohrenh. 

Arch.  f.  OphthaL  (or  ▼.  Qraefe's  Arch.) 

Arch.  f.  pathoL  Anat.  (or  Virohow's  Arch.) 

Arch.  f.  Pfeychiat. 

Arch,  fl  Beligionswiss. 

Arch.  f.  syst.  Philos. 

Arch.  Int  de  Laryngol.  et  d'Otol. 

Arch.  ItaL  d.  BioL 

Arch.  ItaL  di  LaringoL 

Arch,  of  NeuroL  and  Psychopathol. 

Arch,  of  Ophthal. 

Arch,  of  OtoL 

Arena 

Atlantic  Mo. 

Atti  B.  Accad.  d.  Lincei 

Atti  Soc.  Bom.  di  AntropoL 

Beitr.  z.  Ak.  u.  Musikwiss. 

Beitr.  z.  Augenh.  (Deutsohmann's) 

Beitr.  z.  exper.  PiiychoL 

Beitr.  z.  pathoL  Anat 

Beitr.  z.  Psychol,  u.  Philos. 

Ber.  d.  k.  s&chs.  Qesell.  d.  Wiss. 

Ber.  d.  Senckenbeig.  Naturfl-Gesell. 

BerL  klin.  Wochensoh. 

Bern.  Stud.  z.  Philos. 

Bibliog.  Anat 

Biol.  Gentralbl. 

BioL  Lectures 

Biol.  Untersueh.  (Betzius's) 

Blackwood*s  Mag. 

Boll.  d.  Soc.  di  NaturaL  in  Napoli 

BolL  d.  Polidin.  Qen.  di  Torino 

Boll.  d.  Soc.  Lane  d.  Osp.  di  Boma 

Boll.  d.  Soc.  Med.-Ghir.  di  Pavia 

Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  J. 

Brain 

Brit.  Med.  J. 

Brit  Quart  Bev. 

BulL  Acad,  de  MM. 
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BalL  Amer.  Acad.  Hed. 

BulL  Johns  Hopkina  Hosp. 

Ball.  M6d. 

BuIL  Mus.  Compar.  ZooL  Harvard  Coll. 

BulL  Soc.  d'AnthropoL  d.  Paris 

Bull.  Soe.  d.  M4d.  Ment.  d.  Belg. 

Bull.  Soo.  Franco-Belg. 

BvlL  Soo.  Roy.  d.  Sci.  MM.  et  Nat.  d.  Bruz. 

Bnll.  Soc.  ZooL  d.  France 

BnU.  Univ.  of  Wise 

CathoL  Univ.  Bull. 

CeUule 

Centralbl.  f.  allg.  Pathol,  u.  pathol.  Anat. 

Centralbl.  f.  Anthropol. 

Centralbl.  f.  med.  Wiss. 

Centralbl.  t  Nervenh.  u.  Psyohiat. 

Centralbl.  f.  Phyaiol. 

CentralbL  f.  praJit.  Augenh. 

Century  Mag. 

Child-Study  Mo. 

Cleveland  Med.  Gaz. 

Columbia  Univ.  Bull. 

Columbia  Univ.  Contrib.  to  Philos. 

Commun.  all*  Accad.  Med.-Chir.  di  Kapoli 

Compar.  EmbryoL 

Contemp.  Rev. 

Correep.-BL  d.  deutach.  anthropol.  Gesell. 

Course  in  Exper.  Psychol. 

C.  R.  Acad.  d.  Sci. 

C.  R.  Acad.  d.  Sci.  Mor.  et  Pol. 

C.  R.  Soc  de  Biol. 

Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med. 
Deutsch.  med.  Wochensch. 
Deutsch.  med.  Zeit 
Deutsch.  Rdschau. 
Deutach.  Rev. 

Deutach.  Zeitsch.  f.  Nervenh. 
Diet  de  PbysioL 

Edinburgh  Med.  J. 

Education 

Sduo.  Rev. 

Encyc.  Brit. 

Et.  publ.  p.  P^res  Comp.  d.  J^sus 

Eth.  Kic. 

Eth.  of  Nat 

Field  Columbian  Museum — Anthropol.  Ser. 

Folk-Lore 

Fortn.  Rev. 

Fortsch.  d.  Med. 

Forum 

Friedreich's  Bl.  f.  geriohtl.  Med. 

Oac.  MM. 

Gen.  Corresp. 

Gen.  Meth. 

Gen.  Morphol. 

Gesch.  d.  Aesthetik 

Gesch.  d.  christl.  Eth. 

Gesch.  d.  Philoe. 

Gior.  di  Patol.  Nerv.  e  Ment. 

Glasgow  Med.  J. 

Handb.  d.  Physiol. 
Handb.  of  Mor.  Philoa. 
HandwOrterb.  d.  Staatawiss. 
Hist  of  Eth. 
Hygeia 


Inaug.  Dias. 

Inland  Educ. 

Int.  J.  of  Ethica 

Int.  Med.  Mag. 

Int.  Monatasch.  t  Anat.  vu  Physiol. 

Int  Sci.  Ser. 

IntermM.  d.  Biol,  et  d.  MM. 

IntennM.  d.  Neurol,  et  d.  Ali^n. 

Iowa  Med.  J. 

J.  Amer.  Folklore 

J.  Anthropol.  Inst 

J.  Asiatic  Soc. 

J.  Boston  Soc.  Med.  Sci. 

J.  de  I'Anat  et  de  la  Phjrsiol. 

J.  de  Neurol,  (et  d'HypnoL) 

J.  de  Physiol,  et  Pathol.  G^n. 

J.  de  Physique 

J.  Int.  d'Anat  et  de  Physiol. 

J.  Linn.  Soc 

J.  Amer.  Med.  Asaoc. 

J.  N.  Y.  Entomol.  Soc 

J.  N.  T.  Microsc  Soc. 

J.  of  Anat  and  Physiol. 

J.  of  Compar.  Neurol. 

J.  of  Educ. 

J.  of  Exper.  Med. 

J.  of  Laryngol.,  Rhinol.,  and  Otol. 

J.  of  M^t  Sci. 

J.  of  Morphol. 

J.  of  Nerv.  and  Ment.  Dis. 

J.  of  Ophthal.y  Otol.y  and  Laryngol. 

J.  of  Orific  Surg. 

J.  of  Pedag. 

J.  of  Physiol. 

J.  of  Polit.  Econ. 

J.  of  Specul.  Philos. 

Jahrb.  f.  Philos.  u.  spek.  Theol. 

Jahrb.  f.  Psychiat  u.  NeuroL 

Jena.  Zeitsch.  f.  Naturwiss. 

Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Rep. 

Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  Ciro. 

J.  Roy.  Statist.  Soc. 

KAnsas  Univ.  Quart. 

Kantstud. 

Klin.  Monatsbl.  f.  Augenh. 

Klin.  Vortr.  a.  d.  Geb.  d.  Otol.  u.  Phar.-Rhinol. 

Krit  d.  prakt.  Vernunft 

Krit.  d.  reinen  Vernunft 

La  Nature 
La  Parole 
Lancet 
Laryngol. 
Lects.  on  Met. 
Lehrb.  d.  Psychol. 
Linn.  Soc.  J.  Zool. 
Linn.  Soc.  Trans. 
Lyon  M^d. 

Mag.  Nat  Hist 

Manicomio  Mod. 

Manual  of  Psychol. 

Med.  Jahrb.,  Wien 

Med. -Leg.  J. 

Med.  Mag. 

MM.  Mod. 

Med.  Record 

MM.  Times 

Mem.  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sci. 
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Hem.  Amer.  Has.  of  Nat.  Hist,  N.  Y. 

Hem.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. 

M^m.  Soc.  d'Anthropol.  Fftris 

M^m.  Soc.  Zool.  d.  France 

Ment.  Devel.  in  the  Child  and  the  Race 

Ment.  Dis. 

Meth.  of  Eth. 

Hind 

Hilteil.  d.  zool.  Stat,  zu  Neapel 

Honatasch.  f.  Ohrenh. 

Honatssch.  f.  Psychiat  u.  Neurol. 

Honist 

Hor.  and  Legisl. 

Hor.  Sent 

Horphol.  Arb.  (Schwalbe) 

Horphol.  Jahrbl 

HfUkoh.  med.  Woohenech. 

Nat  Sci. 

Nature 

Nator  u.  Oifenb. 

Natnrw.  Wochensch. 

NenroL  CSentralbL 

New  World 

Nineteenth  Cent. 

Nordiakt  Hed.  Arkiv. 

Norsk  Hag.  f.  Laegevid. 

North  Amer.  Rev. 

Northwest  Lancet 

NouT.  Icon,  de  la  Salpdtridre 

Nov.  Org. 

Nuova  AntoL 

N.  Y.  Hed.  J. 

N.  Y.  State  Hosp.  Bull. 

Open  Court 
Ophthal.  Rec. 
Ophthal.  Rev. 

Pftd.  Honatsh. 

Pedag.  Sem. 

Pediatrics 

Philos.  Aphor. 

Philos.  d.  Griechen 

Fhiloa.  Jahrb. 

Philos.  Hag. 

Philos.  of  Educ. 

Philos.  Rev. 

PhUos.  Stud. 

Philos.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc. 

Philos.  Zool. 

Physical  Rev. 

PhysioL  d.  Ctoruchs 

PhysioL  Optik 

PhysioL  Psychol. 

Polit  Sci.  Quart 

Pop.  ScL  Ho. 

Pract.  Eth. 

Presb.  and  Ref.  Rev. 

PresseHM. 

Presse  H6d.  Belg. 

Princeton  Contrib.  to  Philos. 

Pkinoeton  Contrib.  to  PsychoL 

Princ.  of  Eoon. 

Princ.  of  Eth. 

Princ.  of  PsychoL 

Princ.  of  Sci. 

Princ  of  Soeiol. 

Proc.  Acad.  Nat  Sci. 

Proc  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sci. 

Proc  Amer.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci. 


Proc.  Amer.  Hed.-Psychol.  Assoc. 

I^^c  Amer.  Philos.  Soc. 

Proc.  Amer.  Pliychol.  Assoc. 

IVoc.  Cambridge  PhUos.  Soc 

Proc  Entomol.  Soc. 

Proc.  Hanchester  Lit.  and  Philos.  Soc 

Proc  Roy.  Soc 

Proc  Soc.  Psych.  Res. 

Proc  Zool.  Soc. 

ProgrteH^ 

Prxeglad  Filoz. 

Przeglad  Lekarski 

Psiool.  Contemp. 

Paychiater 

Pftychische  Stud. 

P&ychoL  als  Wiss. 

PsychoL  Ezper. 

PsychoL  Arb. 

PsychoL  Rev. 

Publ.  Amer.  Acad.  Polit.  and  Soc.  Sci. 

Quart  Hed.  J. 
Quart.  J.  Hicrosc.  Sci. 
Quart.  J.  of  Inebr. 

Real-Encyc. 

Km.  d'OphthaL 

Rondio.  n.  I.  Lombard. 

Rep.  Brit.  Assoc  Adv.  ScL 

Rep.  Bureau  Ethnol. 

Rep.  Comm'r  Educ. 

Rep.  Smithson.  Inst. 

Rev.  Bleue 

Rev.  d.  Deux  Hondes 

Rev.  d.  Quest  Hist. 

Rev.  d.  Quest.  Scient. 

Rev.  d.  Rev. 

Rev.  de  TEnseignem. 

Rev.  de  THypnot 

Rev.  de  TUniv.  de  Brux. 

Rev.  de  H6d. 

Rev.  de  Hed.  y  Cirug.  Pract. 

Rev.  de  H^t.  et  de  Hor. 

Rev.  de  Hor.  Sociale 

Rev.  de  Paris 

Rev.  de  Psychiat.,   de  Neurol,  et  de  Psychol. 

Expdr. 
Rev.  de  Psychol.  Clin,  et  Th^rap. 
Rev.  Enoyc. 
Rev.  G^n.  des  Sci. 
Rev.  Gto.  d'Ophthal. 
Rev.  Int  de  I'Enseignem. 
Rev.  Int.  de  SocioL 
Rev.  H^d.  de  la  Suisse  Romande 
Rev.  (Hens.)  de  TEoole  d'Anthropol. 
Rev.  N6o*Scol. 
Rev.  NeuroL 
Rev.  PMag. 
Rev.  Philos. 
Rev.  Scient 
Rev.  Thorn. 
Rev.  Trimest  Hicrog. 
Riv.  di  Files.  Scient. 
Riv.  di  PatoL  Nerv.  e  Hent 
Riv.  di  ScL  BioL 
Riv.  Files. 

Riv.  Icon.  Policl.  Gen.  di  Torino 
Riv.  Ital.  di  Files. 
Riv.  Ital.  di  SocioL 
Riv.  Hens,  di  Psioh.  Forens.,  Antropol.  Crim., 

ecc 
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Riv.  Quind.  di  FkiooL 
Riv.  Sperlm.  di  Freniat. 

Scienoe 

Sci.  of  Educ. 

Seient  Amer.  Sappl. 

Sci.  I^grew 

Semaina  H6d. 

Semej.  malat.  ment. 

Sitzber.  Akad.  Wifls.  Berlin 

Sitzber.  Akad.  Wiaa.  MQnchen 

Sitzber.  Akad.  Wise.  Wien 

Skand.  Arch.  f.  PhysioL 

Social  and  Etb.  Interpret. 

Sperimentale 

Stud,  in  Educ. 

Stud.  Yale  Psjohol.  Lab. 

Syst  Dis.  Eye 

Syst  d.  Fhiloa. 

System.  TheoL 

Texas  Acad,  of  Sci. 

Toledo  Med.  and  Suxg.  Bep'r. 

Trans.  Amer.  Microsc.  Soe. 

Trans.  Amer.  Fhilos.  Soo. 

Trans.  Ganad.  Inst 

Trans.  Illinois  Soc  Child-Study 

Trans.  Boy.  Soc.  Canada 

Trans.  Boy.  Soc  Edinburgh 

Trib.  MM. 

Tuke's  Diet,  of  PsychoL  Med. 

Twentieth  Cent  Pract  of  Med. 


Univl.  Cyc. 

UniT.  Med.  Mag. 

UniT.  of  Cal.  Stud. 

Univ.  of  Chicago  Contrib.  to  Philos. 

Univ.  of  Iowa  Stud,  in  Psychol. 


UniT.  of  Toronto  Stud.— Fl^yohoL  Ser. 

Verb.  d.  Berl.  Qeselt  f.  AnthropoL 

Vocab.  of  Philos. 

Yoprosi  Philos. 

Yrach 

YtUtoh.  f.  geriehtL  Med. 

YtUsch.  f.  Musikwiss. 

Ytijsch.  f.  wiss.  Philos. 

Weekbl.  ▼.  h.  nederl.  Tjjd.  Geneesk. 

West  London  Med.  J. 

West  Beserve  Univ.  Bull 

Westminster  Rev. 

Wien.  klin.  Bdsohau. 

Wien.  klin.  Wochensch. 

Wien.  med.  Presse  4 

Wien.  med.  Wochensch. 

Wise.  Geol.  and  Kat.  Hist.  Survey  Bull 

WOrterb.  d.  philos.  Begriife 

WOrterb.  d.  philos.  Grundbegriife 

ZooL  Ana. 

ZooL  Jahrb. 

Zeitsch.  f.  angew.  Mikr. 

Zeitsch.  t  Augenh. 

Zeitsch.  f:  Biol 

Zeitsch.  f.  EthnoL 

Zeitsch.  f.  Hypnot 

Zeitsch.  f.  imman.  Philos. 

Zeitsch.  f.  kathol.  TheoL 

Zeitsch.  f.  klin.  Med. 

Zeitsch.  f.  Krim.-Anthropol. 

Zeitsch.  f.  Ohrenh. 

Zeitsch.  f.  pftd.  PsychoL 

Zeitsch.  f.  Philos.  u.  Pid. 

Zeitsch.  f.  Philos.  u.  philos.  Krit. 

Zeitsch.  f.  physioL  Chemie 

Zeitsch.  f.  PsychoL 

Zeitsch.  f.  wiss.  ZooL 
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A  —  ABERRATION 


A  (in  logic).  Symbol  for  the  nniyersal 
affirmatiYe  jndgment — All  men  are  mortal. 

Literature :  notes  on  the  origin  of  this  and 
the  other  symbols  of  formal  logic  are  to  be 
found  (sub  verbis)  in  Eislsb,  Worterb.  d. 
philos.  Begriffe.  See  also  PsAirrL,  Oesch. 
d.  Logik.  (J.M.B.) 

▲=▲.     The  logical  formula  for  Idbntitt 

(q.T.).  (J.M.B.) 

A,  Abf  or  Aba ;  A  or  An.  The  former 
{A,  Ab,  or  Ab$)f  a  prefix  of  Latin  origin,  de- 
notes separation,  deviation,  or  departure  from, 
as  in  amentia^  a  departure  from  normal  mental 
endowment ;  abnormal,  deviating  from  what  is 
typical  or  normal :  the  latter  (a  or  an\  a  pre- 
fix of  Greek  origin  (known  as  d  privative),  de- 
notes absence  or  lack  of,  and  is  equivalent  to 
tiie  English  tin  or  leea,  as  in  ammeeia^  loss  or 
lack  of  memory;  cmaesthena,  loss  or  lack  of 
sensation.  (j.j.) 

Abaeus  (logical)  [from  the  letters  A,B,C] : 
Ger.  Beehentiich;  Fr.  ahaque;  Ital.  tMaeo. 
Mechanical  arrangement,  resembling  the  arith- 
metical abacus,  by  which  may  be  exhibited 
(i)  the  total  combinations  of  a  number  of 
simple  logical  terms  with  their  several  nega- 
tives, (2)  the  effect  produced  on  such  com- 
binations by  subjecting  the  terms  involved  to 
any  restrictions  or  defined  relations. 

Term  and  thing  are  used  by  Jevons.  See  his 
Pure  Logic  ofnd  other  Minor  Works  (1890), 
80,  1 13  ff.,  117  ff.,  151.  Galled  also  Logical 
Machinb  (q.v.).  (B.A.) 

AbttaOp  Piotro  d'  (Petrus  de  Apono,  or— 
Aponne,  or  —  de  Padua).  (1246-1315  or 
1 316.)  Studied  at  Constantinople,  Padua, 
and  Paris :  settled  at  Padua,  where  he  prac- 
tised astrology  and  alchemy,  after  methods 
of  AverroCs,  and  medicine,  after  methods  of 

I.  ] 


the  Arabs.  Denounced  as  a  sorcerer,  pos« 
sessor  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  ftc,  by 
the  clergy,  he  received  a  death  sentence  from 
the  Liquisition,  but  died  a  natural  death  at 
Padua. 

Abtedia^  Jaoquas.  (1657-1727.)  Scholar 
and  divine.  Received  degree  of  D.D.  at  the 
age  of  seventeen.  Pastor  of  the  French  church 
at  Berlin:  accompanied  Marshal  Schomberg 
to  England  in  1688 :  minister  of  the  French 
church  in  the  Savoy,  London :  having  received 
episcopal  ordination,  he  was  made  dean  of 
Elillaloe,  Ireland,  by  King  William.  Best 
known  for  his  religious  treatises. 

AbdalatU;  or  Abd-al-lkitif ,  or  Abd-id- 
Lat6«f.  (1162-1231.)  An  Arabian  historian 
and  physician.     He  wrote  on  Egypt. 

AbAaxdp  or  Abailardp  Visne.  (1079- 
1 1 42.)  French  philosopher  and  dialectician. 
Studied  dialectics  under  the  Nominalist  Bos- 
cellinuB  and  under  the  fiealist  William  of 
Champeaux,  theology  under  Anselm  of  Laon. 
Taught  in  Paris  chiefly.  He  varied  little  from 
NoMiNALiBM  (q.v.),  being  one  of  the  founders 
of  Scholasticism  (q.v.). 

Aberorombiey  John.  (1780-1844.^  Prac- 
tised medicine  in  Edinburgh.  Writer  on 
moral  and  intellectual  philosophy. 

Aberorombyp  IHivid.  (Latter  half  of 
17th  century.)  Scottish  metaphysician,  who 
wrote  on  the  practice  of  medicine,  on  the  pulse, 
on  theological  and  philosophical  themes,  ftc. 

Aberration  (chromatic)  [Lat.  abtfrrare^  to 
wander,  to  deviate] :  Ger.  ch/romati&she  Aher^ 
ration;  Fr.  aberration  ehromatique;  Ital. 
aberrasdone  cromaiica.  A  result  of  the  differ- 
ent degrees  of  refraction  which  lights  of 
different  wave-lengths  experience  in  travers- 
ing a  lens.    It  is  possibly  of  psychological 
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importance,  as  inflaencing  the  perception  of 
distance.  See  Vision,  and  Space  (percep- 
tion of). 

LUerattire:  Helhholtz,  Physiol.  Optik 
(2nd  ed.),  156;  Sanfobd,  Course  in  Exper. 
Psychol.,  expt.  109.  (e.b.t.) 

Aberration  (mental) :  Ger.  GeiHeastarungf 
Irrainn;  Fr.  aberration  menUde,  alienation; 
Ital.  aberrcmone  mentale,  A  term  of  somewhat 
indefinite  scope  denoting  a  more  or  less  serious 
departure  from  normal  soundness  of  mind ; 
also  used  to  indicate  any  form  of  mental 
disorder  or  insanity.  (J.J.) 

Ability  and  Inability  (in  theology)  [Lat. 
a+hahilis,  expert]  :  Grer.  Fdkiglmt^  Unfiihig- 
keit ;  Fr.  capacite,  incajHxeiti ;  Ital.  abUitd, 
inabilitc^.  These  terms  designate  the  sinner's 
power,  or  want  of  it,  to  do  what  is  good 
in  the  sight  of  Gk>d.  '  Man  by  his  £ei11  into 
a  state  of  sin  hath  wholly  lost  all  ability 
of  will  to  any  spiritual  good  accompanying 
salvation ;  so,  as  a  natural  man,  being  alto- 
gether adverse  to  that  of  good,  he  is  not  able 
by  his  own  strength  to  convert  himself,  or  to 
prepare  himself  thereunto '  (  Westminater  Con- 
feasion).  The  problem  has  close  connection  with 
the  dogma  of  original  sin. 

The  Pelagians  hold  the  view  of  'plenary 
ability';  the  Arminians,  that  of  'gracious 
ability ' ;  and  the  school  of  Edwards,  that  of 
*  natural  ability.' 

Literatwre :  Haoenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrine, 
ii.  214  f.;    A.  H.  Stboko,  System.  Theol., 

342  f.  (B.M.W.) 

Abiogenesifl :  see  Biooekesis. 

Ablaut  [Oer.  06,  ofiF,  denoting  substitution, 
+  laut^  a  sound].  A  German  term  in  general 
scientific  use  to  denote  those  variations  of  vowel 
in  Indo-European  roots,  suffixes,  and  endings, 
which  are  solely  dependent  upon  phonetic  con- 
ditions in  the  mother-speech.  Its  best  English 
equivalent  is  '  vowel-^*adation.' 

The  phenomena  of  ablaut  first  noted  and 
classified  in  connection  with  the  historical  study 
of  Teutonic  grammar,  e.g.  sing^  ^ang^  ning,  were 
in  the  early  days  of  linguistic  science  conceived 
of  as  developed  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  dif- 
ferentiated meanings ;  but  the  later  perception 
that  they  are  simple  inheritances  from  the 
mother-speech  disconnected  from  any  phonetic 
conditions  active  or  discernible  in  the  separate 
languages,  and  further,  that  the  same  variations 
appear  in  suffixes  and  endings  as  in  roots;  that, 
e.  g.  preeor  :  procus  in  Lat.  is  the  same  thing 
as  Xiytt  :  'X&yos  in  Greek,  and  singen :  gesang 
in  Gkr.,  and  that  tf^tpoiuv :  <^ptrr  is  the  same 
thing  as  onror  :  rrnrc,  and  as   XcXocira  :  Xcurtt, 


determined  the  present  view  that  ablaut  is  a 
purely  phonetic  phenomenon,  and  that  its  varia- 
tions have  been  merely  tUtUzed  by  language ; 
as  notably,  owing  to  decay  of  endings,  in  the 
Teutonic  languages,  for  the  distinguishing  of 
meanings.    See  Umlaut.  (b.i.w.) 

Abnormal  [Lat.  ab-^ norma,  rule]:  Ger. 
abnorm,  unregdmdsng ;  Fr.  anormal;  Ital. 
anormaU.  Distinctly  deviating  from  a  more 
or  less  precisely  determined  norm,  standard,  or 
type.  (JJ.) 

Abnormal  Psychology:  Ger.  patholo- 
gisehs  Psychologiey  Peyehologie  der  Geistesitor- 
ungen ;  Fr.  paychologie  des  anormaua:,  psycho- 
logie  pathologique ;  Ital.  paicologia  morboaa  (or 
pcUologiea).  That  division  of  psychology  which 
treats  of  such  mental  processes  and  manifesta- 
tions as  deviate  in  various  ways  and  to  a  more 
or  less  serious  extent  from  what  is  regarded 
as  normal  or  usual.  It  is  desirable  to  give  to 
this  term  a  wide  significance,  making  it  one 
of  the  large  divisions  of  Pbycholoot  (q.v.), 
including  the  study  of  all  that  is  irregular 
or  unusual  in  mental  phenomena.  It  would 
thus  embrace  the  study  of  the  various  forms  of 
illusions  and  hallucinations  ;  of  the  phenomena 
of  trance,  hypnotism,  automatism,  and  allied 
states ;  of  the  psychic  effects  of  drugs  or  in- 
toxicants and  of  diseased  bodily  conditions ;  of 
the  impairment  of  the  faculties  in  old  age ; 
of  the  unusual  mental  manifestations  of  in- 
dividuals or  classes  under  the  dominance  of 
special  or  extreme  emotions  (fright,  panic, 
psychic  epidemics) ;  of  real  or  alleged  mani- 
festations purporting  to  transcend  the  ordinary 
laws  and  limitations  of  human  intelligence 
(possession,  telepathic  phenomena),  as  well  as 
of  the  more  specific  types  of  lack  of  develop- 
ment, irregular  development,  or  loss  or  im- 
pairment of  faculty,  constituting  the  various 
forms  of  mental  disorder  or  insanity.  This 
last  division  is  commonly  known  as  MbntjlIi 
Patholoot  (q.v.)  or  Psychopathology.  See 
also  Pstchiatby. 

Literature :  see  the  several  topics  referred 
to,  and  Biblioo.  G,  i,  g.  (J^r.) 

Aborigines  [Lat.  ab+origo^  origin]  :  Ger. 
Urbewokner;  Fr.  aborighies;  Ital.  aborigeni. 
Primitive  inhabitants  of  the  earliest  known 
period.  (J.J.) 

Abonlia  [Gr.  d  + /SovXi;,  will]  :  Ger.  Abulie, 
WiUerdoaigkeit  {-echwache)  ;  Fr.  abaidie ;  Ital. 
abulia.  Loss  or  lack  of  the  power  to  exercise 
will.  The  defect  appears  in  a  variety  of 
forms,  which  are  discussed  in  the  article  Will 
(defects  of).  (J.J.) 

Abfloiasa :  see  Cubve. 
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Ataent-mindednem :  Ger.  ZerstretUheit ; 
Fr.  distracUony  absmct)  Ital.  dtMtrcusiane, 
(i)  A  condition  of  inattention  to  certain  parts 
of  the  conscious  field  resulting  from  positive 
attention  to  other  parts.  (jjlb.-o.f.8.) 

This  is  a  popular  term  applicable  to  states  of 
mental  preoccupation  of  all  sorts,  whether  from 
DiSTBAcnoN  (q.v.)  or  from  absorption  in  or 
concentration  upon  a  train  of  thought.  The 
popular  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  incongruities 
of  action,  speech,  &c.,  which  result  in  the  view 
of  the  onlooker.    See  Attention.        (j.m.b.) 

(2)  Abnormal.  A  more  habitual  condition 
of  abstraction  or  preoccupation.  It  is 
characterized  by  inattention  to  one's  sur- 
roundings and  a  forgetfulness  of  or  failure 
to  realize  what  would  ordinarily  easily  and 
naturally  enter  the  field  of  consciousness. 
If  we  regai'd  as  the  normal  attitude  of  the 
attention  one  in  which  a  limited  group  of  per- 
ceptions occupies  the  focus  of  consciousness 
while  at  the  same  time  a  wide  penumbra  of 
outlying  perceptions  is  less  definitely  present, 
and  in  which  the  transition  is  easy  from  one 
focal  group  to  another,  then  we  may  describe 
the  condition  of  absent-mindedness  as  charac- 
terized by  a  very  sharp  concentration  of  the 
attention  upon  a  narrow  area,  the  penumbra  of 
perceptions  fading  away,  and  the  transition 
from  one  to  another  of  the  several  components 
of  the  stream  of  consciousness  becoming  diffi- 
cult and  uncertain.  This  deviation  from  the 
normal  distribution  of  the  attention  is  familiar 
as  a  transitory  experience ;  but  in  some  indi- 
viduals, or  again  as  a  mark  of  senescence,  be- 
comes more  or  less  habitual  and  characteristic. 
It  is  then  more  or  less  abnormal.  The  condi- 
tion is  probably  allied  to  such  states  as  Dis- 
TBAcnoN  (q.v.)  and  Ecstasy  (q.v.),  as  well 
as  to  states  of  vagueness  of  consciousness, 
such  as  reverie,  *  brown-study,'  and  the  like. 
See  Attention  (defects  of).  (j.j.) 

Absolute  and  The  Abeolute  [Lat.  a5  + 
solvere^  to  loose]  :  Ger.  ahsolvi,  das  AbwltUe; 
Fr.  {V)ab8olu ;  Ital.  {V)  asaoltUo.  That  which 
is  not  relative  is  Absolute ;  and  the  ultimate 
principle  of  explanation  of  the  universe  is  The 
Absolute. 

This  meaning  is  the  common  element  in  the 
various  uses  of  Absolute  as  an  adjective,  cover- 
ing the  narrower  connotations  of '  not  depen- 
dent,* '  unconditioned,' '  necessary ' ;  e.g.  abso- 
lute (perfect,  immediate)  knowledge  or  truth ; 
absolute  (independent)  existence;  absolute 
(undetermined)  freedom ;  absolute  (not  rela- 
tive) validity ;  absolute  (ultimate)  categories ; 
absolute  (inherent)  necessity;  absolute  position 


(the  positing  of  what  is  not  relative);  absolute 
spirit  (see  Mind,  in  philosophy);  absolute 
(noumenal)  space,  time,  ego  (see  Kantian 
Tebminolgot)  ;  absolute  (inherent,  uncon- 
ditional) value. 

The  Absolute,  as  a  substantive,  has  three 
great  connotations  in  the  philosophical  systems; 
it  is  an  ultimate  principle  (i)  as  all-compre- 
hensive, i.e.  including  all  possible  distinctions, 
the  universal;  and  (2)  as  immediate,  i.e. 
escaping  all  possible  definition  or  distinction  ; 
for  this  necessarily  implies  negation.  This 
latter  connotation  covers  the  absolute  as  nou- 
menal (or  unknowable  to  those  who  consider 
knowledge  a  relation  in  which  the  object,  as 
constituted,  is  ipso  facto  phenomenal).  (3)  As 
world-ground  :  first  cause,  primwn  movens, 
natura  naturans,  L  e.  relatively  absolute.  In 
modern  philosophy  Neg-Heoelianism  or  ab- 
solute Idealism  and  Pantheism  represent 
!i) ;  Kantianism  and  Agnosticism  represent 
2) ;  epistemological  Healism,  Material- 
ism, Spiritualism,  and  Theism  represent 

(3). 

Besides  the  principal  discussions  under  Re- 
lative AND  Absolute,  Infinite,  and  Phe- 
nomenon, see  the  other  topics  printed  in  large 
type  above.  (j.m.b.,  g.f.s.) 

The  Absolute  in  sense  (i)  is  independently 
real ;  having  a  reality  not  imparted  or  other- 
wise conditioned  by  other  reality.  It  is  ac- 
cordingly that  which  is  entirely  of  itself, 
and  as  such  (in  the  view  of  the  metaphysical 
monists  who  chiefly  use  the  term)  it  must 
comprise  all  reality ;  for  if  there  were  any 
reality  external  to  it,  the  two  would  stand  in 
mutual  relations  conditioning  both.  It  follows 
that  there  is  only  one  thing  in  the  world,  all 
apparently  distinct  things  being  parts  or 
aspects  without  an  independent  reality.  Thus 
the  Absolute  is  simply  the  universe,  with  the 
added  connotation  that  its  principle  of  being 
is  necessarily  but  one. 

The  Absolute  has  figured  both  in  idealistic 
and  in  realistic  systems.  In  the  former  it  is 
necessarily  psychic  in  nature;  in  some  of 
them  it  is  conceived  as  a  cosmic  consciousness 
in  which  human  and  brute,  and  whatever 
other  consciousness  may  exist,  are  embraced 
as  parts.  Personality  is  sometimes  asserted 
of  it,  sometimes  expressly  denied.  This 
'  Absolute  Spirit '  is  conceived  as  transcend- 
ing time,  that  is  (according  to  one  conception), 
as  including  within  itself  all  the  streams  of 
temporal  experience  in  the  myriad  minds  of 
the  world,  not  in  one  moment  (for  the  serial 
procession  of  moments  is  present  as  such), 
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but  in  unity  of  oonsciouBness,  in  a  single 
experience.  The  idealistic  Absolute  plays  its 
most  notable  r61e  in  the  theories  of  Fichte, 
Schelling,  and  H^^l,  and  attains  with  the 
last  named  its  greatest  elaboration.  Still  the 
sum  of  things,  its  connotation  is  gradually 
enriched  by  the  process  of  logical  or  'dia- 
lectical' development  based  on  Hegel's  con- 
ception of  the  concrete  and  organic  character 
of  universals.  The  Absolute  in  this  process 
takes  to  itself  predicate  after  predicate  until 
it  appears  as  embodying  the  perfect  harmony 
of  the  objective  world  with  reason  and  of 
reason  with  itselt 

In  the  British  realistic  speculation  of 
Hamilton  and  Herbert  Spencer  the  term  has 
been  used  in  other  senses.  It  has  sometimes 
been  taken  as  implying  freedom  from  all  re- 
lation—  sense  (2)  above  —  even  the  internal 
relation  of  the  parts  to  the  whole,  or  to  each 
other;  and  sometimes  in  its  proper  sense  as 
implying  only  freedom  from  external  and 
necessary  relation,  i.  e.  independence.  Hamil* 
ton,  in  defining  the  Absolute  (DisetMirums,  14), 
dismisses  one  sense  of  the  word  and  g^ves  a 
second,  as foUows :  'AhtoltUum  means^nitf/i^e/, 
j>erfecied,  computed ;  in  which  sense  the  Ab- 
solute will  be  what  is  out  of  relation,  ftc, 
as  finished,  perfect,  complete,  total,  and  thus 
corresponds  to  rh  Skw  and  t6  rAf  coy  of  Aristotle. 
In  this  acceptation — and  it  is  that  which  for 
myself  I  exclusively  use  —  the  Absolute  is 
diametrically  opposed  to,  is  contradictory  of, 
the  Infinite.'  With  Hamilton's  follower, 
Mansel  {Limits  ofReligioue  Thought),  we  find : 
'  By  the  Absolute  is  meant  that  which  exists 
in  and  by  itself,  having  no  necessary  relation 
to  any  other  being.'  A  definition  compatible, 
as  Maneel  intends,  with  infinity  in  the  thing 
defined,  and  consistent  with  the  meaning  (3) 
given  above.  Herbert  Spencer  writes  {First 
Principles f  38) : '  Thus  the  First  Cause  must  be 
in  every  sense  perfect,  complete,  total ;  includ- 
ing within  itself  all  power,  and  transcending 
all  law.  Or,  to  use  the  established  word,  it 
must  be  absolute.'  Among  recent  thinkers 
in  which  various  mediating  positions  are  com- 
bined with  these  great  tendencies  respectively 
may  be  mentioned  in  chronological  order  Lotze 
(3),  Bradley  (2),  and  Royce  (i).  See  Bibuoo. 

B,  2,  a.  (B.H.S.-J.M.B.) 

Abaolute  Sthica:  see  Relative  and 
Absolute  Ethics. 

Abaoliition  [Lat.  ahsolutio,  from  ahsol- 
vers,  to  loose  from]  :  Qer.  AhsoltUion  or  Los^ 
spreehung ;  Fr.  absolution ;  Ital.  assoluzione. 
The  name  commonly  given  to  the  phrase, '  I 


absolve  thee  from  thy  sins,'  pronounced  by  a 
priest  upon  a  penitent  who  has  confessed.  It 
is  regarded  as  a  judicial  act.  The  Roman 
Catholic  sacrament  of  Penance  requires  the 
payment  of  a  debt  of  temporal  punishment  for 
sin.  This  takes  the  form  of  pious  works,  and 
used  to  be  discharged  partly  by  public  pen- 
ances. The  essential  points  to  be  noted  are 
that  a  priest  alone  can  give  absolution,  and 
that  he  is  able  to  do  so  only  after  con- 
fession. 

Literature:  S.  J.  Hunteb,  Outlines  of 
Dogmatic  Theol.,  iii.  297  f. ;  Jbbomb,  Op., 
xi.  499;  Basil,  Op.,  ii.  492;  Bintebim, 
DenkwUrdigkeiten,  i.  i,  3;  Elbe,  Die  Beichte; 
SiEMEBB,  Die  Sacrament  Beichte.       (b.m.w.) 

Alwoliitiflm  (aesthetic) :  Oer.  aesihetiseher 
Absolutismus  I  Fr.  absokUismeesthkique;  Ital. 
assdhuismo  estetieo.  The  doctrine  that  beauty 
is  something  oljective  and  absolute,  i.e.  not 
relative  to  tiie  observer,  and  hence  that  there 
is  a  fixed  absolute  standard  of  criticism. 

The  theory  appears  first  as  a  part  of  Plato's 
system  of  idealism  (see  Flatgnibm),  in  which 
it  is  held  that  any  aesthetic  criticism  or 
comparison  of  individual  beautiful  things  pre- 
supposes some  standard  of  absolute  beauty. 
It  has  in  general  been  maintained  by  intui- 
tionists  in  philosophy,  and  attacked  by  those 
who  consider  beauty  merely  a  kind  of  plea- 
sure, and  hence  dependent  on  the  indi- 
vidual's organization.  The  absolutist  would 
explain  differences  in  individual  judgment, 
by  the  fact  that  individuals  may  differ 
in  their  capacity  to  discover  and  appre- 
ciate. An  intermediate  position  is  that  of 
Kant,  that  beauty  is  subjective,  but  that  the 
judgment  'this  is  beautiful'  is  always  made 
as  if  bh  objective  standard  existed.  See 
sBeautt.  Begg,  The  Development  cf  Taste 
(1887),  and  Marshall,  Pain,  Pleasure,  and 
Aesthetics  (1894),  represent  the  two  opposed 
standpoints.  (j.h.t.) 

Ataolutimi  (political) :  Oer.  AlscHutismus; 
Fr.  absolutisme]  Ital.  assohuismo.  The  absolute 
or  unlimited  rule,  usually  of  one  man ;  vir- 
tually equivalent  to  Despotism  (q.v.).  (f.cm.) 

AlMMMrption  (in  education)  [Lat.  ab  -h  sorbere, 
to  suck  inl :  Qer.  Vertirfung ;  Fr.  absorption ; 
Ital.  assofiimento.  The  complete  occupation 
of  the  attention  with  an  object  of  knowledge. 

According  to  Herbart,  the  twofold  process 
of  culture  is  that  of  mental  absorption  and 
its  removal  through  reflection.  He  calls 
absorption  and  reflection  the  inspiration  and 
expiration  of  the  soul.  In  the  former  the 
mind  loses  itself  momentarily  in  th6  contem- 
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plation  of  new  experiences ;  it  forgets  its  nor- 
msl  order  of  thought  through  its  absorption 
in  what  is  novel,  strange,  or  wonderful.  Ab- 
sorption is  followed  by  reflection,  which  is  a 
conscious  process  of  Appsbceftion  (q.v.) :  the 
new  experience  takes  its  place  henceforth  as 
a  mental  possession.  The  comprehension  of 
these  two  processes  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  art  of  instruction.  The  Hegelian  equi- 
valent of  absorption  is  Sblf-estbangbmxnt 
(q.  v.). 

Literature :  Hebbabt,  Set  of  Educ.  (trans, 
by  Filkin),  123;  Ds  Oabko,  Essentials  of 
Method,  40-42,  and  Herbert  and  the  Her- 
bartians;  Robenxsanz,  FhHos.  of  Educ, 
27.  (C.Deo.) 

Abstract  (term,  ftc.) :  Oer.  ahtiraki,  abge- 
zogen ;  Fr.  abldrait ;  Ital.  attraJUo,  Abstract 
is  a  relative  designation,  probably  implying 
throughout  its  various  uses,  (a)  the  isolation  of 
an  aspect,  quality,  or  relation  from  the  whole 
in  which  it  is  directly  apprehended,  and  (6)  the 
employment  of  the  isolated  factor  as  the  sub- 
ject of  an  assertion,  and  therefore  the  assign- 
ment to  it  of  a  certain  measure  of  independent, 
substantive  existence.  The  second  feature  is 
prominent  in  the  grammatical  distinction  of 
abstract  from  concrete  terms. 

The  treatment  of  abstract  terms  begins  with 
Aristotle,  who  contrasts  the  processes  af^ptmf 
and  wp6&6€tnt,  and  takes  his  examples  mainly 
from  the  contrast  between  mathematics  and 
physics.  In  Aristotle,  also,  appears  the  general 
mark  of  abstraction,  as  departure  from  the  im- 
mediate data  of  sense.  Modem  formal  logic 
has  tended  to  view  the  function  of  abstract- 
ing as  a  subordinate  though  necessary  part  of 
the  process  of  Qeneealization  (q.v.).  The 
sounder  view,  psychologically,  which  rejects 
the  distinction  of  kind  between  sense-appre- 
hension and  thought,  cannot  admit  that  there 
is  only  one  group  of  notions  or  terms,  entitled 
to  claim  for  itself  the  designation  abstract. 

LUerature  :  works  on  logic ;  Mbihoko, 
Hume-Studien  (1877-8);  Meikono-HOfleb, 
Logik,  2 1  ff.;  HussEBL,  in  Philos.  Monatshefte, 
XXX.  159  ff.  (BJL.) 

Abstract  Idea:  Oer.  abstraku  Vorstdlung ; 
Fr.  idee  abetraite ;  ItaL  idea  astraiia.  When 
that  view  of  an  object  which  is  gained  by 
way  of  Abstbaction  (q*v.)  is  regarded  as  a 
permanent  possession  of  the  mind,  it  is  called 
an  abstract  idea.  (g.f.8.-j.m.b.) 

In  a  Oebebal  Idea  (q.v.),  like  characters 
are  apprehended  as  repeated,  or  capable  of 
repetition,  in  a  plurality  of  distinct  instances. 
But    the    like    nature    thus    repeated    has 


itself  an  internal  constitution,  which  may 
be  considered  without  reference  to  its  particu- 
larization  in  a  plurality  of  special  cases.  So 
considered,  it  forms  an  abstract  universal,  and 
the  mode  of  thought  by  whidi  it  is  apprehended 
is  called  an  abstract  idea  or  abstract  con- 
ception.   See  CoNCEPriON. 

Man  is  a  general  concept  or  idea ;  humanity 
is  an  abstract  concept  or  idea.  Humanity 
consists  in  a  group  of  characters  found  in 
each  and  every  man.  When  we  consider  this 
group  of  characters  per  ee,  without  reference 
to  its  repetition  in  a  plurality  of  particular 
cases,  we  obtain  the  abstract  idea  of  humanity. 
The  general  idea  of  course  involves  abstrac- 
tion, inasmuch  as  the  general  nature  is  dis- 
tinguished from  its  particular  embodiments; 
but  the  abstract  idea  depends  on  a  further 
abstraction  performed  upon  the  general  idea. 
In  this  further  abstraction  the  &ct  of  gene- 
rality is  disregarded,  and  only  the  group  of 
characters  which  possesses  the  generality  is 
attended  to.  The  object  of  an  abstract  con- 
cept is  a  universal,  and  a  universal  belong- 
ing to  a  general  concept.  But  the  univernl 
is  not  the  unity  of  particular  instances  or  ex- 
amples :  it  is  rather  the  unity  of  the  charac- 
ters or  attributes  belonging  to  each  instance 
or  example. 

In  the  language  of  logic  the  abstract  con- 
cept is  the  connotation  of  a  general  term 
considered  apart  from  its  denotation.  Mill 
defines  an  abstract  name  as  a '  name  which 
stands  for  an  attribute  of  a  thing.'  Thus 
Vhite  is  a  name  of  a  thing,  or  rather  of  things; 
whiteness  is  the  name  of  a  quality  or  attribute 
of  those  things.  Man  is  a  name  of  many 
things ;  humanitv  is  a  name  of  an  attribute 
of  those  things.  He  protests  against  the 
practice  of  '  applying  the  expression  abstract 
name  to  all  names  which  are  the  results  of 
abstraction  or  generalization,  and  consequently 
to  all  general  names,  instead  of  confining  it 
to  the  names  of  attributes.'        (g  J'.s.,  j.m.b«) 

Literature:  Bebkbley,  Princ.  of  Human 
Knowledge,  Intiod.,  §§  6-25,  97-100 ;  Hume, 
Treatise  on  Human  Nature,  §  7;  Bibot, 
L'^volution  des  id^s  gdn^rales ;  von  Kbies, 
Ueber  die  Nature  gewisser  mit  den  psychischen 
Voigangen  verkntLpfter  Gehimzustande,  Zeit- 
scL  f.  Psychol,  u.  Physiol,  d.  Sinnesorgane, 
viii.  S.  I ;  and  Zur  Psychologic  des  Urteils, 
Vtljsch.  f.  wiss.  Philos.,  xxiii.  Heft  i,  S.  7; 
Jambs,  Princ.  of  Psychol.,  i.  468,  508,  ii. 
48;  Wabd,  art.  Psychology,  in  Encyc.  Brit., 
XX.  75-6 ;  Stout,  Analytic  Psychol.,  i.  78- 
91 ;  Baldwin,  Ment.  DeveL  in  tbe  Child  and 
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the  Kace,  chap,  xi,  with  quotation  from  Bojce, 
330.  See  BiBLioo.  C,  2,  a,  and  systematic 
works  on  psychology.  (o.f.8.) 

Abstraotion  [Lat.  ab-\-trahere,  to  draw]: 
Ger.  Abstraktion ;  Fr.  abstraction ;  Ital.  at- 
trazione.  Concentration  of  attention  on  those 
parts  or  characters  of  an  object  which  are 
treated  as  relevant  to  the  special  interest 
of  the  moment,  and  its  consequent  with- 
drawal from  those  which  are  irrelevant. 

Sometimes  those  characters  which  are  speci- 
ally attended  to  are  said  to  be  abstracted,  viz. 
separated  from  the  whole  to  which  they  belong. 
But  80  far  as  this  language  is  accurate  at  all 
it  applies  to  all  selective  interests.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  abstraction  to  be  prepared  to  recognize 
and  disregard  the  irrelevant,  and  what  is  recog- 
nized as  irrelevant  is  ipso  Jacto  abstracted 
from. 

The  interest  on  which  abstraction  depends 
must  be  of  a  certain  kind.  Something  being 
initiaUy  presented  as  part  of  a  given  context, 
abstraction  occurs  only  when  the  interest  of 
thought  lies  in  following  out  its  relations, 
not  within,  but  outside  this  context.  To  this 
end  its  relations  within  the  given  context 
must  be  as  far  as  possible  ignored;  and  when 
they  obtrude  themselves,  they  must  be  recog- 
nized as  irrelevant,  and  for  that  reason  dis- 
regarded. Such  a  process  may  demand  more 
or  less  strenuous  effort  or  *  resistant  concen- 
tration' (Sully).  A  child  may  attend  pre- 
dominantly to  the  'lustre  of  sunlit  water' 
simply  because  it  is  the  most  impres- 
sive item  within  the  context  of  its  sense 
experience  at  the  moment.  In  this  case 
there  is  no  process  of  abstraction.  But 
abstraction  is  present  in  a  well-marked  form 
when  a  psychologist  attends  to  the  lustre  of 
the  water,  because  he  is  interested  in  analys- 
ing the  perception  of  lustre  in  general,  what- 
ever may  be  the  particular  circumstances  of 
its  occurrence. 

Abstraction  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
analysis.  The  governing  interest  in  analysis 
lies  in  discerning  partial  constituents  within 
a  given  complex.  The  governing  interest  in 
abstraction  lies  in  relating  the  partial  con- 
stituents of  a  complex  to  partial  constituents 
of  other  complexes.  (o  J.s.,  j.m.b.) 

Genetically,  abstraction  seems  to  be  an 
adaptive  function.  The  vague  '  general '  with 
which  the  child  may  be  thought  to  start  out 
in  his  treatment  of  an  object  is  found  to  lead 
him  into  difficulties — notably  in  cases  in 
which  he  adopts  a  word  from  his  social  fel- 
lows and  applies  it  too  widely,  by  the  broad 


inclusion  of  similars.  He  is  forced  to  adapt 
himself  to  differences,  and  this  is  genetically, 
no  doubt,  the  beginning  of  abstraction.  So  in 
the  case  given  above,  when  the  child  finds  that 
the  lustre  of  the  water  disappears  so  soon  as 
he  changes  his  position,  the  process  of  abstract- 
ing lustre  has  begun.  He  does  not  intention- 
ally seek  for  a  given  quality  in  similar  objects ; 
that  would  require  the  abstract  idea  before- 
hand ready-made.  On  the  contrary,  he  acts 
upon  his  concrete  perception  or  image, 
and  finds  differences  compelling  him  to  drop 
out  inconsistent  details,  which  then  become  in 
so  far  irrelevant  to  his  future  use  of  the  idea. 
This  growth  in  intention  at  the  expense  of 
extension  gradually  results  in  the  relative 
isolation  of  this  or  that  mark  or  quality, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  this  or  that 
interest  from  moment  to  moment.  It  has 
been  called  a  sort  of  'erosion'  or  wearing 
down.  When  the  mental  habit  of  compari- 
son and  logical  analysis  has  l)een  acquired, 
this  process  is  less  important,  giving  way 
to  deliberate  exclusion  and  inclusion  of 
marks.  (j.m.b.,  o.f.s.) 

Literature :  A.  Meikoito,  Vtljsch.  f.  wiss. 
Fhilos.  (1888),  329  ff. ;  general  works  on 
psychology.  (o.f.s.-j.m.b.) 

Absurd  (in  logic) :  Ger.  sinnJos ;  Fr. 
abswrde;  Ital.  asswrdo.    See  Fallacy,  and 

RbDUCTIO  ad  AB8UBBUM. 

Academy  and  Vew  Academy  [Gr.  Aca- 
dffiof,  proper  name]:  Ger.  AkcHdemie;  Fr. 
aeadhnie ;  ItaL  accademia.  See  Schools  of 
Gbeece,  and  Renaissance. 

Acatalepsy  [Gr.  oKoraXij^ia].  Unknow- 
ableness ;  a  term  used  by  the  Greek  Sceptics. 
See  Unknowable,  and  Scepticism.    (j.m.b.) 

Acatam  atheaia  (or  Akat-)  [Gr.  a + Kara  + 
futOiUf,  to  learn] :  Uer.  Akatamathesie ;  Fr. 
aprosexie  (inability  to  attend);  Ital.  actUa" 
matesi.  Inability  to  comprehend  ordinary 
conversation,  accompanied  by  a  blunting  of 
the  perceptions.  It  appears  as  a  degenera- 
tive symptom  in  various  forms  of  chronic 
Insanity  (q.v.).  (J.J.) 

Acataphasia  (or  Akat-)  [Gr.  a+«ira+ 
^oKu,  to  speak]:  Ger.  Akaiaphtuie;  Fr. 
paraphaaie  (see  Afhbasia  —  F.J.);  Ital. 
aeatafima,  A  disorder  of  speech  appearing 
as  an  inability  to  connect  words  properly  in 
sentences;  a  disorder  of  the  syntactical 
arrangement  of  words.  It  is  thus  an  aphasic 
defect  which  involves  the  most  complicated 
components  of  spoken  language.  The  coarse 
outlines  of  speech — words  and  their  meanings 
— are  understood  and  spoken,  but  their  finer 
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relations  in  the  sentence  are  confosed.  The 
term  was  suggested  by  Steinthal  and  adopted 
by  KuumhvlfStorungen  der  Spraehe,  chap.  zxx. 
See  Spexch  and  its  Defscts.  (j.j.) 

Aceeleration  (law  of):  Qer.  ffeterockronie 
(Haeckel) ;  Fr.  lot  ttace&Sration  de  divdopp^ 
mad,  taehygSnUe ;  Ital.  Ugge  di  aecehrammUo 
ofUogenetieo,  'All  modifications  and  varia- 
tions in  progressive  series  tend  to  appear  first 
in  the  adolescent  or  adult  stages  of  growth,  and 
then  to  be  inherited  in  successive  descendants 
at  earlier  and  earlier  stages  according  to  the 
law  of  acceleration,  until  they  either  become 
embryonic,  or  are  crowded  out  of  the  organiza- 
tion,  and  I'eplaced  in  the  development  by 
characteristics  of  later  origin'  (Alphaeus 
Hyatt). 

This  '  law '  was  put  forth  independently  by 
A.  Hyatt  and  £.  D.  Cope,  who  lay  much  stress 
on  its  importance.  Meynert  regards  accelera- 
tion in  the  embryological  development  of  an 
organ  as  definitely  correlated  with  the  bio- 
logical importance  of  that  organ.        (o.ll.m.) 

Darwin  called  this  principle  that  of '  earlier 
inheritance.'  A  very  similar  principle  of  onto- 
genetic acceleration  has  also  been  made  use 
of  by  Haeckel  ('  heterochrony ')  and  by  Lan- 
kester  ('precocious  segregation')  to  explain 
the  early  appearance  of  certain  characters  in 
embryos.  (B.8.Q.) 

LitertUure:  A.  Hyatt,  Mem.  Host.  Soc. 
Nat.  Hist  (1866),  193;  E.  D.  Cope,  Trans. 
Amer.  Philos.  Soc.  (1866),  398;  The  Origin 
of  the  Fittest  (1887)  ;  The  Primary  Factors  of 
Organic  Evolution  (1896);  Ebxst  Mstnebt, 
Biomechanik  erschlossen  aus  dem  Frincip  der 
Organogenese  (1898).  (cxl.m.) 

Also  E.  Hasckbl,  Anthropogenic,  3.  Aufl. 
(1877)  *  ^*  ^  Lakkssteb,  Notes  on  Embryo- 
logy and  Classification,  Quart.  J.  Microsc.  Sci., 
N.  S.,  xvii.  (1877).  (B.8.0.) 

Accent  \Yt.  cuscent,  from  Lat.  aeceniua, 
blast  or  tone] :  Qer.  Accent ;  Fr.  a€emU ;  Ital. 
aecento,  A  term  employed  in  phonology,  with 
some  confusion  of  use,  to  denote  the  varying 
quality,  pitch,  or  stress  of  vowel-sounds.  It 
may  also  be  applied  to  the  conventional  marks 
for  denoting  the  same;  as  in  French  or 
Greek. 

The  Greek  vpoafdU  (irpor ,  in  addition,  +  ^, 
song),  of  which  the  Lat.  accefUi$8  (ad+cano, 
sing)  is  a  mere  translation,  was  used  by  the 
Greek  grammarians  to  include  all  the  written 
signs,  the  marks  of  quantity,  the  breathings, 
the  three  accents  proper,  the  hyphen,  the 
apostrophe,  &c.,  which  were  added  to  the 
letters  to  guide  pronunciation.     The  Greek 


word-accent  was  a  matter  of  varying  pitch, 
accom])anied  also  undoubtedly  by  some  dis- 
tinction of  stress.  That  which  the  French 
accents  mark  is  only  a  variety  of  quality,  and 
that  now  often  only  of  historical  value ;  i  is 
usually  close  «,  ^  open.  The  English  word- 
accent  is  distinguidied  most  prominently  by 
stress,  or  relative  force  of  expulsion.  The  term 
accent  is  also  loosely  used  to  denote  a  peculiar 
colouring  of  pronunciation  in  the  dialect  of  an 
individual  or  a  community.  (b.i.w.) 

AccentiiAtion  (in  psychology) :  Ger.  £&> 
tonung ;  Fr.  aocetUuaJticn ;  Ital.  (uxmtuazume. 
The  subjectiveemphasis  put  upon  certain  terms 
of  a  series  in  consciousness,  which  makes  the 
series  more  or  less  rhythmical   (j.M.a-o.F.s.) 

The  German  equivalent  is  used  by  Wundt 
{OuiUnBa  of  Psychol,,,  §  11,  B)  in  discussing 
auditory  tone  series.     See  Rhythm.      (j.m.b.) 

Accaptaaoe  [Lat.  acceptalio\  Becom- 
mended  to  replace  the  word  recognition, 
sometimes  used  as  translation  of  the 
Gkrman  Anerkennen  (-ung).  Of.  Hegel's  use 
of  Anerkennung  in  his  PkUos.  of  Mind; 
and  Eisler,  Worterb.  d.  pkUoa,  Begriffe,  sub 
verbo.  (j.m.b.) 

▲occsflory :  see  Pbincipal. 

▲ooident:  see  Essence  akd  Acgidekt, 
and  Chance. 

Accident  (i)  and  Accidental  (2)  [Lat. 
cd  -h  eadere,  to  fallj :  Ger.  Aceidenz  ( i ),  zufiSlig 
2);  Fr.  aceideru('d);  Ital.  accidente  (-tale). 
i)  That  which  is  not  essential  or  substantial, 
ee  Essence,  and  Substance;  also  the 
equivalent  terms  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
glossaries  under  Tebminology. 

(2^  From  this  the  further  meaning  of  that 
which  is  disconnected  with  substance,  and  so 
uncaused  and  fortuitous.  A  *  pure  accident ' 
or  the  'purely  accidental'  indicates  that 
which  is  uncaused,  and  which  thus  illustrates 
chance  in  the  old  sense  of  the  Greek  rvx7* 
As  the  word  chance  has  come  to  mean  subject 
to  the  law  of  probability,  and  hence  not 
fortuitous,  this  meaning  of  accident  should  be 
retained.  (j.m.b.) 

AiMTJlfl^intrftHig^  -  The  theory  that  events 
may  occur  absolutely  without  cause.  Li  ethics 
it  is  Indetebminibm  (q.v.,  also  for  foreign 
equivalents);  in  metaphysics  it  is  Ttchism. 
Cf.  Accident,  and  Chance.  (j.m.b.) 

Accidentwr :  see  Feb  Accidens. 

Acdimatiiation :  see  Accommodation 
(in  biology). 

Acconiniodation(inbiology):  Qer.AocomO' 
ddUion,  Anpassung ;  Fr.  aceommodaUonf  adap' 
tatian]    Ital.  wUUtamento.    (a)  The  process 
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by  which  an  organism  reaches  functional  adap- 
tation,   (b)  The  state  attained  by  the  process 
a).    These    meanings    were  suggested    by 
Mark  Baldwin  (1896).     Cf.  Nature,  Iv. 

558.  (C.LL.M.) 

The  term  applies  to  any  acquired  alteration 
of  function  resulting  in  better  a4]ustment  to 
environment ;  and  to  the  functional  changes 
which  are  thus  effected.  For  special  cases  we 
have  theterms  Acclimati£ation(accommodation 
to  new  climatic  conditions),  Naturalization 
(accommodation  of  an  organism  as  a  whole  to 
new  bionomic  conditions),  and  Equilibrium  or 
Baknce  (a  state  of  relatively  good  adjustment 
due  to  structural  adaptation  of  the  organism 
as  a  whole).  On  the  distinction  between  accom- 
modation and  Adaptation  see  the  latter  term. 
See  also  Modificatioit. 

Literature:  Db  Variont,  art.  Acclimata- 
tion  in  Richet's  Diet,  de  Physiol,  (with  litera- 
ture) ;  CoNTAULiN,  Accommodation  des  Plantes, 
&c.,  Bull.  Soc.  France- Belg.,  xxz.  489;  Les 
V^^taux  et  les  Milieux  cosmiques  (1897); 
Davxnfobt,  Ezper.  Morphol.,  ii ;  Baldwin, 
Ment  Devel.  in  the  Child  and  the  Race  ( 1 895). 
Also  under  Modification.  (j.m.b.) 

▲ooommodation  (in  psychology)  [Lat. 
ad-\-eommodtL8,  fit] :  Gier.  Accomodation ;  Fr. 
accommodation;  Ital.  aecomodazione.  The 
determination  of  a  function  as  modified  by  the 
incorporation  of  new  elements.  A  single  case 
of  sudi  incorporation  is  an  accommodation,  and 
the  generalization  that  the  mind's  progress 
and  growth  is  by  such  modifications  is  the  law 
or  principle  of  accommodation. 

Analysis  shows  that  the  element  most 
prominently  involved  is  conation;  and  the 
conation  involved  in  the  function  passes  from 
an  initial  stage  of  less  voluntary,  or  perhaps 
completely  non-voluntary,  conation  up  to  more 
voluntary  conation,  culminating  in  intensely 
felt  effort  This  progressive  modification  of 
the  conditions  of  determination  through  a  series 
of  stages  is,  when  considered  as  characteristic 
of  mental  progress,  a  genetic  principle  the  re- 
verse of  Habit  (q.v.).  As  habit  is  the  principle 
of  mental '  conservation  of  type,'  so  accommo- 
dation is  the  principle  of  modification  of  type. 
This  sort  of  determination  has  been  called  by 
Stout  *  relative  suggestion '  {Analytic  Pey- 
ehol).  He  now  restricts  this  phrase,  however, 
to  accommodations  resulting  in  modifications 
in  trains  of  thought.  The  process  by  which 
accommodation  is  secured  is  said  to  be  '  adap- 
tive.' The  term  adaptation,  however,  is  am- 
biguous. See  Adaptation  (in  biology).  The 
process  is  one  of  attention,  and  has  been 


variously  described  as  Sblbction  (mental), 
Selbctivb  Thinkino,  Ac,    See  those  terms. 

Literaiture:  see  Sblbction,  and  Habit;  also 
BiBUOO.  O,  I,/,  and  2,/.  (j.m.b.-o.f.8.) 

Aooonnmodfttioii  (visual) :  Ger.  Acoom^da- 
tion;  Fr.  aoeommodaiion;  Ital.  aeoomodor 
meato.  The  adjustment  of  the  eye  to  objects 
at  different  distances  by  alterations  in  the 
distance  between  the  lens  and  the  retina 
(Cephalopoda,  Fish,  Amphibians,  and  Snakes) 
or  in  the  convexity  of  the  lens  by  the  oon- 
traction  or  relaxation  of  the  ciliary  muscle 
(Chelonians,  Crocodiles,  Lizards,  Birds,  Mam- 
mals). (C.LL.M.--B.8.0.) 

Literature:  M.  Fobtbb,  Textbook  of  Phy- 
sioL  (5th  ed.),  1151;  Lbcontb,  Sight  (and 
ed.);  Th.  Bxeb,  Proc.  Int.  Physiol.  Cong. 
(1898);  J.  of  Physiol.,  xxiii.  (1898-9); 
Webtheimbb,  art.  Accommodation  in  Bichet's 
Diet,  de  Physiol,  (with  bibliography);  Nobbib 
and  Oltvbb's  System  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  i. 
50 1 .  See  Eye  under  Vision,  and  Labobatobt 
AND  Affabatus  (phakoscopc).    (e.s.o.-j.m.b.) 

The  true  theory  of  accommodation  dates 
from  Descartes  (Hblicholtz,  Physiol.  Optik, 
2nd  ed.,  154).  See  Wallbb,  Human  PhysioL, 
414;  WuNDT,  PhysioL  Psychol.  j^4th  ed.),  ii. 
107 ;  Abbeb,  in  Philos.  Stud.,  xiiL  116,  222 ; 
Sanfobd,  Course  in  Exper.  Psychol.,  expts. 

105-8.  (B.B.T.) 

Also  M.  Tbghbbning,  Le  m^canisme  de  I'ac- 
commodation,  Rev.  Gr^n.  des  Sci.  (1894),  80  f.; 
Etude  sur  le  m^canisme  de  Taccommodation, 
Arch,  de  Physiol.  (1894),  158  f. ;  Becherches 
sur  les  changements  optiques  de  I'ceil  pendant 
Faccommodation,  Arch,  de  PhysioL  (1895), 
158-69,  181-94.  (L.M.) 

JLccoaunodation  (principle  of,  in  theology  V 
A  term  commonly  uaed  in  connection  with 
biblical  interpretation.  A  doctrine  is  set  forth, 
not  absolutely  and  in  its  full  meaning  and 
consequences,  regardless  of  all  other  consider- 
ations, but  in  relation  to  the  circumstances  or 
capacities  of  those  for  whom  the  teaching  is 
intended.  Primarily,  it  may  be  viewed  as  an 
integral  part  of  divine  grace  condescending 
to  human  frailty.  Secondarily,  it  is  often 
employed  in  relation  to  all  kinds  of  in- 
struction connected  with  religion.  Parable, 
metaphor,  analogy  are  common  instances 
of  it. 

Literattire:  Zachania,  Essay  upon  the  Con- 
descension of  Ood  toward  Man  (1763).    See 

ESOTBBIC.  (B.M.W.) 

JLooompanyingMoramente:  for  foreign 
equivalents  see  Consensual.  Involuntiury 
or  indirectly  stimulated  movements  accom- 
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panying  or  associated  with  Tolimtary  or 
directly  stimulated  moyements. 

PhysiologicaUy  such  moyements  are  secon- 
dary to  the  reactions  which  the  stimulus 
normally  excites,  or  correlated  with  them; 
such  as  symmetrical  movements  of  both  sides, 
two  arms,  ftc,  when  the  stimulus  is  applied  to 
the  apparatus  of  one  side  only.  The  pheno- 
menon is  held  to  illustrate  the  irradiation  of 
nervous  discharges,  particularly  under  intense 
stimulation.  In  voluntary  movements  they 
are  more  marked  when  effort  is  intense. 

LUerature  :  Vixbobdt,  PhysioL  d.  Kindes- 
alters;  MttNsrsBBEBO,  Beitr.  z.  exper. 
Psychol.,  iv ;  Baldwin,  Ment.  Devel.  in  the 
Child  and  the  Race,  chap.  iv.  §  i ;  citations 
imder  Locauzatiok  (cerebral);  the  text- 
books of  physiology.  (j.m.b.) 

Accovntable  [ME.  aeeampt^  from  Lat. 
eomputum] :  Oer.  varantwarilieh;  Fr.  eomp^ 
able,  re9p(msabU ;  Ital.  respcnuabiU.  The  re- 
lation of  the  agent  to  some  judge  in  respect 
to  his  action. 

The  term  is  jural  in  origin ;  but  its  appli- 
cation is  extended  when  transferred  to  ethics. 
The  acconntableness  is  regarded  sometimes  as 
social  or  legal  (e.  g.  a  man  is  aocoantable  to 
the  laws  of  his  country),  or  theological  (he  is 
accountable  to  Ood — a  quasi-legal  conception). 
Sometimes  a  purely  personal  significance  is 
given  to  the  conception.  Thus  a  man  is  said 
to  be  accountable  to  his  own  conscience,  which 
passes  judgment  upon  his  conduct  by  refer- 
ence to  an  ideal  code  of  rules,  or  to  an  ideal 
self^  conformity  to  which  he  acknowledges 
to  be  his  duty.  A  late  statement  in  terms 
of  the  ideal  self  is  that  of  Baldwin  {Social 
and  Eth,  Interpret.,  chap.  iz).     See  Obliga* 

TlOir.  (W.B.8.) 

Accvamoj  of  Piaerimiiiation,  See 
DiFFEBSHCB  (just  noticcable),  and  cf.  Wjsbbb'b 
Law. 

Aehenwttll»  OottfSriad.  (1719-72.)  Ger- 
man writer  on  statistics ;  professor  of  philo- 
sophy at  Gottingen.  He  introduced  the  term 
Staatswissenschaft. 

Airhniiwi  Argument:  see  Zeso  (of 
Elia). 

ArhiHini,  ATiwwHidro,(i463-i5i2.)  Cele- 
brated  lecturer  in  medicine  and  in  philosophy, 
chiefly  in  Bologna:  was  styled  the  seconid 
Aristotle.  He  and  Hundinus  were  the  first, 
after  the  permission  given  by  Frederick  U, 
to  dissect  dead  bodies. 

AchroiiiatopffiA  [Gr.  <I  +  xP^fut,  colour, 
+  i^if,  sight]:  Ger.  Aehromatoptie ;  Fr. 
aehromatop8ie  I  Ital.  aeromaiopsia,    A  defec- 


tive perception  of  colour:  CoLOTTB  Blindness 
(q.v.).    See  also  Vision  (defects  of).         (j.j.) 

AoonatiTe.  Not  involving  Conation 
(q.v.).  Cf.  Action,  and  Non-voluntabt  (also 
for  foreign  equivalents).  (J.M.B.,  q.f.s.) 

▲coniism  [Gr.  d  +  nkr^Mr,  world] :  see 
Panthbism. 

▲oovaietry  [Or.  dieovttv,  to  hear,  + 
fMrrpWf  measured] :  Ger.  Akumetrie ;  Fr. 
aeouTniiriey  acumetrie;  ItaL  acumetria.  The 
quantitative  determination  of  hearing  capacity, 
e.g.  of  the  distance  at  which  a  sound  of 
standard  loudness  is  heard  with  variations 
according  to  direction.  The  standard  clinical 
instrument  is  Politser's  acoumeter,  in  which  a 
c'  is  given  by  the  drop  of  a  steel  point  upon 
a  steel  rod.  In  psychological  laboratories 
the  telephone  is  often  adapted  to  this  purpose 
(Mdnsterberg,  Cattell). 

Literaif^re:  Sanfobd,  Course  in  Exper. 
Psychol.,  expt.  61.  (r.b.t.-j.m.b.) 

Acoumetry  is  also  used  to  include  the 
investigation  of  the  hearing  of  pitch  and 
timbre.  (j.m«k.c.) 

Acoimna  [Gr.  ^koimtmo,  from  d«owii»,  to  hear] : 
Ger.  Akumna;  Fr.  illusian  ou  haUucination 
auditive ;  Ital.  aeuama,  A  form  of  auditory 
hallucination.  See  Haij.ucination,  and  Illu- 
sion. (J.J.) 

Aconstios  (psychological)  [Gr.  dcovcrrunSff, 
relating  to  heaiing] :  Ger.  Akukik ;  Fr.  acoue- 
tique;  Ital.  aciM<tca.  The  science  of  Heabing 
(q.v.).  (J.M.B.) 

It  rests  upon  (i)  the  physical  doctrine  of 
sound,  and  (2)  the  results  of  anatomical  and 
physiological  investigation  into  the  structure 
and  function  of  the  auditory  apparatus.  It 
includes  (1)  the  psychophysics  of  simple  tone 
and  noise;  (2)  the  psychophysics  and  psycho- 
logy of  the  perception  of  sound;  and  (3)  the 
psychology  of  music.  (e.b.t.) 

Literature:  Hrlmholtz,  Sensations  of  Tone, 
trans,  from  the  4th  ed.  (1877)  of  the  Ger- 
man work  (Tonempfindungen)  by  A.  J.  Ellis 
last  ed.,  1895);  Stumpf,  Tonpsychologie,  i 
1883)  and  ii  (1890),  and  Beitr.  z.  Ak.  u. 
Musikwiss.,  i.  ii.  (1898);  Hensen  in  Her- 
mann's Handb.  d.  Physiol.,  iii.  2  (1880); 
KOnio,    Quelques    experiences    d'acoustique 

(1882).  (E.B.T.) 

AooiwtiM  f  physiologicaH :  see  Heabino. 

▲oquirad  (m  psychology )^[Lat.  ad -^  quae- 
rere,  seek]:  Gkr.  ertoorftsn;  Fr.  aequie;  Ital. 
aequieito.  Added  during  the  individual's  life 
to  the  original  or  innate  equipment  of  the 
mind;  experientiaL 

This  term  had  considerable  currency  during 
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the  early  controveray  on  innate  ideas,  in  the 
phrases  '  acquired '  ideas,  perceptions,  notions, 
judgments,  capacities.  It  was  made  much  of 
by  the  Scottish  philosophers,  indicating  what 
was  not '  intuitive '  (Reid,  Hamilton,  McCosh). 
It  thus  came  to  mean  *  due  to  experience '  in 
discussions  which  discriminated  sharply  be- 
tween what  was  '  native '  and  what '  acquired.' 
It  is  analogous  to  the  use  of  the  same  term  in 
biology — in  the  phrase  Agquibed  Chabag- 
TEB8  (q.v.) — 9fi  contrasted  with  those  which 
are  congenital.    Cf.  Innate  Ideas. 

Literature:  Hamilton,  Metaphysics,  chap, 
xviii ;  Reid,  Active  Powers,  and  Essays,  iii. 
Ft  I.  chap,  iii ;  McCosh,  Cognitive  Powers, 
chap.  i.  §§  12-14.  (J.M.B.) 

Aoqiiir«d  ( I )  and  ( 2)  CongMiital  Charac- 
tem :  (}er.  erworbene  und  amgenitaU  Eigen- 
sehaften;  Fr.  earaet^ee  acquis  et  earaeteres 
inn^s;  Ital.  caratteri  aequdsitt  e  caratteri 
congeniii,  (i)  Those  modifications  of  bodily 
structureor  habit  which  are  impressed  on  the  or- 
ganism in  the  course  of  individual  life.  (c.Ll.m.) 

(2)  Those  characters  or  properties  with 
which  the  organism  is  originally  endowed. 

(E.8.0.) 

Acquired  characters  are  logicaUy,  but  not 
practically,  distinguishable  from  congenital 
characters.  An  organism  being  the  result  of 
the  interaction  between  its  innate  or  con- 
genital qualities  and  its  environment,  every 
particular  character  is  developed  under  the 
influence  of  certain  stimuli,  and  so  partakes 
of  the  nature  both  of  an  acquired  and  of  a 
con^^enital  character  (cf.  Delage,  Structure 
du  Frotoplaema ;  Roux,  Kampf  der  Theile  im 
Organismue).  Some  go  so  far  on  the  strength  of 
this  as  to  contend  that  all  characters  are  alike 
'  acquired'  (Ortmann,  Biol,  CentrathL,  Feb.  15, 
1898).  When  the  complex  of  stimuli,  which 
constitute  the  normal  environment,  are  suf- 
ficiently altered  (to  upset  that  balance  estab- 
lished between  environment  and  innate  quali- 
ties resulting  in  the  production  of  a  normal 
individual)  to  produce  an  appreciable  change, 
such  a  modification  or  'difference '  (Sedgwick, 
Pres.  Addr.  Brit.  Assoc.,  Nature^  Sept.  21,1 899) 
may  be  called  an  acquired  character.  The  re- 
sponse to  a  stimulus  is  determined,  apart  from 
the  properties  of  the  stimulus  itself,  by  the 
degree  of  plasticity  of  the  organism  (its  respon- 
siveness). Acquired  characters  maybe  grouped 
in  three  classes :  (i)  Mutilations;  (2)  Modi- 
fications brought  about  directly  by  the  envi- 
ronment (the  cause  of  evolution  according  to 
Buffon  and  Saint-Hilaire) ;  (3)  Modifications 
brought  about  indirectly  thit)ugh  use  and 


disuse,  Use-Inheritance  (Ball)  or  Kinetogenesis 
(the  cause  of  evolution  according  to  Lamarck's 
theory).  The  transmissibility  of  acquired 
characters  depends  in  the  first  place  on  whether 
they  persist  after  the  cessation  of  the  stimulus 
under  the  influence  of  which  they  arose,  or 
whether  they  disappear  or  become  obliterated 
by  the  modifications  called  forth  by  the  succeed- 
ing stimulus.  In  the  latter  case  there  can 
be  no  question  of  hereditary  transmission. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  stimulus  can  so  affect 
an  organism  as  to  leave  an  impress,  which  per- 
sists, and  is  not  obliterated  by  the  effect  of 
succeeding  stimuli,  such  modifications  would 
obviously  affect  succeeding  generations  in  cases 
of  fission  and  budding,  and  possibly  also  in 
cases  of  sexual  generation,  by  its  supposed 
effect  on  the  germ-cells  (or  embryo  in  viviparous 
forms).  For  further  discussion  see  Hsreditt, 
and  Vabiation. 

Although  Prichard,  in  1826,  had  clearly 
distinguished  between  acquired  and  congenital 
characters,  and  had  denied  the  transmissibility 
of  the  former,  and  Galton,  in  1875,  had  in- 
dependently come  to  the  same  conclusion,  it 
was  not  till  1883  that  the  inheritance  of 
modifications    was   seriously    questioned  by 

zoologists.  (B.8.0.-J.MJ3.) 

Up  to  1883  the  inheritance  of  modifications 
played  a  leading  part  in  the  conception  of  or- 
ganic evolution  as  presented  by  Lamarck  and 
expounded  by  Herbert  Spencer,  but  held 
a  subordinate  position  in  that  formulated  by 
Darwin. 

In  that  year  Weismann  denied  the  possi- 
bility of  hereditary  transmission  of  such  ac- 
quired characters.  Weismann  claims,  in  the 
first  place,  that  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence 
that  modifications  are  transmitted,  and  in  the 
second  place  that,  on  the  Csll-Thboby  (q.v.) 
as  now  understood,  the  line  of  hereditary  con- 
tinuity and  descent  is  through  the  germinal 
cells,  and  not  through  those  which  compose 
the  substance  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  It  is 
claimed,  on  the  other  hand,  by  those  who  still 
adhere  to  the  view  that  acquired  characters 
are  (sexually)  transmitted,  that,  although  the 
body-cells  are  not  in  the  line  of  direct  heredi- 
tary transmission,  they  may  none  the  less  in 
some  way  influence  the  germ-plasm  so  as  to 
impress  upon  it  the  tendency  to  give  rise  to 
variations  similar  to  the  modifications  acquired 
by  the  body-cells.  Darwin's  view  was  that 
they  throw  off  gemmules  which  are  collected 
in  germ-cells  (see  Pangenesis).  W.  K. 
Brooks  remodelled  the  theory  in  1883,  but 
modem  investigation  lends  little  support  to 
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this  view.  Weismann  held  that  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  cell-BuhBtance  of  the  unicellular 
organisms  were  transmitted.  Even  this  is 
denied  by  those  who  hold  that  the  Chbomo- 
SOXES  (q.v.)  of  the  nucleus  are  independent 
of  the  cell-substance ;  but  in  cases  of  fission 
(as  said  above)  modifications  must  be  carried 

on.  (C.LL.M.) 

Various  names  have  been  suggested  for 
acquired  and  congenital  characters;  for  the 
latter,  the  terms  blastogenic,  centrifugal,  in- 
born, innate,  and  inherent  character  are  used ; 
for  the  former,  the  terms  somatogenic  and 
centripetal  character.  (s.8.o.) 

LiienUure :  J.  C.  Pbichabd,  Researches  into 
the  Physical  History  of  Maiikind  (and  ed., 
i8a6)  (cf.  E.  B.  Poultok,  A  Bemarkable 
Anticipation  of  Modem  Views  on  Evolution, 
Sci.  Progress,  1896);  A.  Wsiskavn,  Ueber 
Vererbung,  in  Essays,  i;  The  Oerm-Plasm 
(1893);  C.  Dab  WIN,  Animals  and  Plants 
under  Domestication  (ist  ed.,  1868);  W.  K. 
Bbooks,  The  Law  of  Heredity  (1883);  The 
Foundations  of  Zoology  (1899);  Th.  Eimeb, 
Organic  Evolution,  trans,  by  «l .  T.  Cunning- 
ham (1890);  Hebbebt  Spencer,  Prino.  of 
Biol.  (2nd  ed.,  1899),  also  Contemp.  Kev. 
(Feb.  and  March,  1893);  *^*  Delaoe,  L'He- 
r^t6  (1895);  O.  J.  Romanes,  Darwin  and 
after  Darwin ;  W.  Haacke,  Qestaltung  und 
Vererbung  (1893),  and  Qrundriss  der  Ent- 
wicklungsmech.  ( 1 897) ;  0.  Hebtwio,  Zeitsch. 
u.  Streitfiragen  d.  Biol.  (1894);  K.  Oboos, 
Die  Spiele  der  Thiere  (1896;  Eng.  trans., 
1898);  £.  B.  Wilson,  The  Cell  (1896); 
£.  D.  Cope,  The  Primary  Factors  of  Organic 
Evolution  (1896);  A.  Sedowice,  Pres. 
Addr.  Brit.  Assoc.  (Section  Zoology,  1899); 
O.  Wolff,  Beitr.  z.  Krit.  d.  Darwin'schen 
Lehre  (1898).  (c.ll.m.'E.8.g.) 

AcqnisitiTenem  [Lat.  aequiwtus,  from 
aequirerey  to  acquire]:  Cer.  Ifabmeht{i), 
Lemjahigkeil  (2);  Fr.  instinct  (f  appropria- 
tion {i)^  faeuUe  d'acqtUgition  (2) ;  Ital.  istinto 
di  appropriazione  (i),  apprcprioHvitd  (2). 
(i)  In  general;  the  propensity  to  appropriate 
objects  so  as  to  make  them  part  of  one's 
personal  belongings.  (o.F.s.) 

(2)  In  psychology;  relative  ease  of  acquir- 
ing or  learning,  considered  usually  as  part  of 
a  person's  natural  endowment.  (j.m.b.) 

Aero-  [Or.  axpo-,  combining  form  of  SKpot, 
high,  extreme] :  Ger.  (not  used) :  Bohen/urekt 
(acrophobia);  Fr.  aerio-;  Ital.  a«ro-.  A  prefix 
used  to  express  an  extreme  form  of  a  con- 
dition, such  as  Aeroaetthesia,  exaggerated 
sensitiveness ;  Aoramania,  pronounced  or  un- 


curable  insanity.  It  has  a  more  literal  sense 
in  Aerophcbia^  a  term  used  (by  Yerga)  to  in- 
dicate an  extreme  or  morbid  dread  of  being  at 
a  great  height  and  a  marked  uneasiness  when 
in  such  positions.  See  Phobia.  It  is  further 
used  in  its  original  sense  of  high,  as  in  Aero- 
cephalic,  (j.j.) 

Aeroamatio  [Gr.  dgpSaftay  things  heard]. 
EsoTEBic  (q.v.).  Applied  to  the  more  private 
lectures  and  teachings  given  by  Aristotle  to 
his  pupils.  (j.m.b.) 

Act  [Lat.  ac(to,  a  deed,  an  action]  :  Ger. 
Thai;  Ft,  aele;  Ital.  alto.  A  deed  per- 
formed with  some  foresight  and  deliberation, 
whether  carried  out  in  muscular  movement 
or  not.  See  Action  (in  psychology),  mean- 
ing (i).  (J.M.B.-0.F.8.) 

▲ot  (in  ethics).  An  event  which  is  due 
to  human  Agtivitt  (q.v.)  and  is  not  merely 
the  result  of  the  laws  of  nature.  It  in- 
cludes any  volition,  whether  an  external 
effect  foUows  the  '  inner  act '  or  '  act  of  will,' 
or  not. 

In  more  popular  usage  the  term  is  applied 
not  only  to  changes  brought  about  by  a  volition 
or '  act  of  wiU/  but  also  to  those  due  to  oiganic 
reflexes.  Hence  the  distinction  of  voluntary 
and  involuntary  acts.  It  is  commonly  held 
that  morality,  as  distinct  from  law,  takes 
cognizance  only  of  the  former.    Cf.  Conduct. 

Literaivre :  Kant,  Werke  (ed.  Hartenstein), 
vi.  125-6,  and  Theory  of  Ethics,  Abbotts 
trans.  (3rd  ed.),  337-8  ;  Pollock^  First  Book 
of  Jurisprudence,  Pt.  I.  chap.  vi.  (w.b.s.) 

Act  (in  law):  Qer.  (i)  That,  ffandlung; 
(2),  (3)  Acte  (Act  of  the  German  Confederation, 
Bundesaete ;  Act  of  Accusation,  Anklageacte) ; 
4)  i?ectogp««jAfljf«;  Fr.  (i),  (2),  (3)  octe;  (2)  W; 
4)  actejuridique ;  Ital.  atto,  ( i ) A  determina- 
tion of  will,  producing  an  external  effect  in 
the  world  of  sense.  See  Fact.  (2)  An  act 
of  legislation ;  a  statute.  Public  Acts  are 
statutes  passed  to  regulate  matters  of  general 
concern,  and  all  subjects  of  the  enacting  power 
are  bound  to  know  them.  Private  Acts  are 
statutes  passed  to  regulate  private  interests, 
and  the  general  public  are  not  presumed  to 
know  them.  (3)  Barely  (except  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe),  an  act  of  administrative 
government,  as  a  notarial  protest,  or  an  act 
of  accusation  (equivalent  to  indictment). 
(4)  Juristic  Acti  an  act  producing  an  effect 
which  was  intended  by  the  doer  (Holland, 
Jurisprudence^  100 ;  Harkby,  Elements  of 
Law,  chap.  vi.  §  235).  Act  of  God,  any  event 
resulting  from  forces  beyond  human  control, 
and  which  a  man  cannot  be  expected  to  fore- 
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see,  or  foreseeing,  to  prevent  or  oppose ;  Via 
tnaior  (Hohenmacht).  Cf.  a  somewhat  broader 
definition  in  Pollock  on  CorUraeUj  chap.  vii. 
366  :  '  Under  the  term  act  of  God  are  com- 
prehended all  misfortunes  and  accidents  arising 
from  inevitable  necessity,  which  human  pru- 
dence could  not  foresee  or  prevent/  Williams 
17.  Orant,  i  Conn.  Law  Reports,  491.'  Vis  maior, 
quam  Qraeci  &€ov  piav,  id  est,  vim  caelestim 
appellant'  (Dig,  xix.  2,  Loeati  Condueti,  25, 
§  6).  It  excuses  a  man  from  the  performance 
of  what  would  otherwise  be  a  legal  duty,  un- 
less he  has  bound  himself  by  contract  to  the 
contrary.  It  is  a  legal  maxim  that  Actus  dei 
nemini  fadt  iniuriam. 

Literature :  Pollook,  First  Book  of  Juris- 
prudence, chap.  vi.  132  f.  (1896) ;  Zitelmakn, 
Iri'tum  uud  Bechtsgeschaft :  eine  psycholo- 
gisch-juristische  Untersuchung  (1879).  (6.B.B.) 

Act  of  Ood :  see  Act  (in  law). 

Actio  ad  Difftans :  see  Gbavitation. 

Action  (in  law) :  (}er.  Eeehtshandelj  Pro- 
cesSy  Klage  (civil  action,  Civilklage;  criminal 
prosecution,  KriminalUage) ;  Fr.  action,  proe^ ; 
Ital.  azione  giudiziaria,  A  lawsuit ;  a  par- 
ticular right  growing  out  of  the  violation  of 
other  rights,  and  given  by  law,  either  to  put 
a  stop  to  such  violation,  or  to  give  redress  for 
the  injury  already  suffered,  or  both.  Redress 
is  secured  sometimes  through  restitution, 
sometimes  through  compensation.  An  action 
in  pereonam  seeks  to  enforce  a  right  against 
a  person ;  an  action  in  rem,  a  right  to  a  thing 
against  all  persons  whatsoever.  Choee  in 
action,  a  thing  to  which  a  person  is  entitled 
who  is  not  in  possession  of  it.  The  moving 
party  in  an  action  in  personam  is  styled  the 
actor,  plaintiff,  complainant,  demandant, 
petitioner,  orator  (in  equity  suits),  libeUant 
(in  admiralty);  the  party  against  whom  he 
moves,  the  reus,  defendant,  or  respondent  (in 
equity  suits). 

Austin,  in  his  Jurisprudence  (Lectures  xx, 
xxiv,  xxv),  considers  ^e  liability  of  a  wrong- 
doer to  an  action  at  law  as  the  sanction  im- 
posed by  law  for  its  transgression,  and  so  a 
penalty  for  disobedience.  C£  Holland,  Juris- 
prudence, chap.  xiii.  (8.B.B.) 

Action  (in  psychology):  Oer.  (i)  Action, 
Thatigkeit  (general,  contrasted  with  Passion), 
(2)  Tkatigkeit  (e.g.  E^lexthdtigkeit) ;  Fr.  ac- 
tion ;  Ital.  azione,  ( i )  AgenenJ  term  for  deeds 
or  Acts  (q*v.)  and  the  doing  of  them.  See 
Conduct.  (2)  Used  also  in  phrases  for  various 
sorts  of  motor  processes,  as  (q.  v.)  Rbflex 
Acnoy,  VoLUirrABY  Actiok.  See  also  Re- 
action. 


We  recommend  the  following  scheme  of 
terms  for  the  different  sorts  of  action ;  it  is 
carried  out  under  the  various  headings: 
actions  are  (i)  'Voluntary,'  (2)  'Non- 
voluntary,* (3)  'Involuntary.'  Yoluntaxy 
actions  are  those  which  (a)  are  and  (6)  may 
be  performed  by  an  act  of  will,  i.e.  (a) 
'Volitional,'  and  (5) '  Unvolitional '  or  '  Spon- 
taneous.' Non-voluntary  are  those  which  are 
performed  quite  in  independence  of  the  will, 
i.e.  'Reflex,'  'Automatic'  actions.  In- 
voluntary actions  are  those  which  are  opposed 
by  the  will ;  they  occur  in  spite  of  a  volition 
to  the  contrary.  See  Volition,  and  Veto 
under  Fiat.  In  terms  of  conation,  actions 
are:  (i)  'Conative,'  (2)  'Aconative,'  (3) 
'  Contra-oonative/ 

Literature:  general  works  on  psychology 
and  ethics.  (j.m.b.,  g.f.8.) 

Action  and  Baaotioii  (law  of):  Oer. 
Einwirkung  und  Gegentoirkung,  Action  und 
Eeaction,  Eeactionsprineip ;  Fr.  action  et  ri- 
aetion ;  Ital.  azione  e  reazione.  The  law  that 
whenever  one  body.  A,  exerts  a  mechanical 
force  or  system  of  forces  upon  another  body, 
B,  the  latter  exerts  an  equal  force  or  system 
of  forces  on  ^  in  the  same  lines  but  in  the 
opposite  direction.  For  example,  when  the 
foot  presses  down  upon  the  ground,  the  latter 
presses  upward  against  the  foot  with  equal 
force.  First  clearly  stated  by  Newton  in  his 
Prineipia,    See  Fobce.  (8.n.) 

Action  Current :    see  Negative  Vabia- 

TION. 

Active  Powers:  Qer.  Actionsvermogen; 
Fr.  facukis  actives;  Ital.  faeolth  attive. 
The  capacities  of  impulse  and  desire  which 
lead  to  or  determine  human  action,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  capacities  of  reasoning, 
judging,  conceiving,  ftc.  (called  Intellectual 
or  Cognitive  Powers).  It  is  no  longer  in  use 
as  a  technical  term. 

The  distinction  is  derived  from  Aristotle's 
analysis  of  the  capacities  or  powers  (dvwdficu)  of 
living  beings  into  nutrition,  appetite,  percep- 
tion, movement,  and  reason.  Of  these,  reason 
is  held  to  be  peculiar  to  man,  in  whom,  how- 
ever, appetite  (including  desire,  sensuous  im- 
pulse, and  will)  partakes  of  reason  in  the  sense 
of  being  able  to  obey  it.  On  the  distinction 
thus  reached  between  the  appetitive  and  the 
purely  rational  functions  of  man  was  founded 
the  distinction  of  moral  and  intellectual  vir- 
tues. Aristotle's  fivefold  distinction  of  powers 
was  adopted  by  Aquinas,  but  he  discussed  in 
detail  only  the  intellectual  ahd  appetitive 
powers — the  latter  including  desire  and  will. 
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Thomas  Eeid  gave  currency  to  this  dual 
division  in  the  early  philosophical  literature 
of  the  19th  century,  although  the  psycholo- 
gists preceding  Kant  had  suhstituted  a  tri- 
partite division  by  the  separation  of  feeling 
and  activity.  Thus  Tetens  reckons  three 
fundamental  powers  of  the  soul :  feeling,  under- 
standing, and  active  power.  Later  writers 
who  retain  a  twofold  division  (e.  g.  McCosh) 
include  feeling  among  the  active  or  '  motive ' 
powers.  Of.  Classification  (of  mental  func- 
tions), and  Conation,  fleid  distinguished  will 
from  the  principles  of  action,  and  included 
under  the  latter  ^i)  mechanical  principles 
(instinct  and  habit);  (2)  animsl  princi- 
ples (appetite,  desire,  ftc);  (3)  rational 
principles  (e.g.  duty,  rectitude). 

LiteraJbwre :  Ajiistotlb,  De  Anima,  ii.  3 ; 
Eth.  Nic,  i.  7,  13 ;  Beid,  Intellectual  Powers 
(1785),  and  Active  Powers  (1788);  Tbtisns, 
Versuche  aber  die  menschliche  Natur(i777), 
2. 625 ;  McCosH,  Motive  Powers,  and  Cognitive 
Powers.  (W.B.S.) 

ActiTitsr  [Lat.  acHvUai\ :  Oer.  ThiUigheit, 
AcUvitdi]  Ft.  acHviie;  Ital.  aUivM,  (i) 
The  state  of  any  being  at  the  time  when  it  is 
changing.  (2)  Any  operation  or  change  itself. 
In  the  first  sense  one  says  that  the  object  is  4n 
activity.'  In  the  second  sense  one  speaks  of 
the  *  activities '  of  the  mind ;  or  of  bodies,  as 
in  the  phrase  eustio  ad  dtsians,  action  over  an 
intervening  space.  (3)  In  case  of  those  who 
regard  activity  and  real  being  as  essentially 
the  same  thing,  to  be  m  actu,  or  sometimes 
to  be  active,  has  on  occasion  meant  the  same 
as  to  be  real.  (4)  Activity,  in  Aristotle's 
list  of  the  categories,  is  opposed  to  such 
categories  as  substance,  quality,  ftc.  It  is 
here  a  name  for  a  doing,  as  opposed  to  a 
being,  a  character,  or  a  passive  state.  Physical 
Activity  is  the  operation  of  a  being  in  the 
physical  world.  Mental  Activity  is  a  process 
supposed  to  be  directly  observable,  or  else 
otherwise  verifiable,  in  mental  life — a  process 
whereby  either  the  '  mind '  or  '  Ego '  acts,  or 
else  an  operation  occurs,  for  which  see 
AoTiviTX  (mental).  Self-activity  is  variously 
used  to  mean:  (i)  the  activity  of  something 
whose  operation  is  solely  the  result  or  effect 
cf  its  own  nature ;  (2)  the  activity  of  a  being 
already  called,  for  other  reasons,  a  Self.  See 
Self-Activitt,  and  Self. 

The  whole  history  of  the  term  activity, 
and  of  its  related  terms,  has  been  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  an  unfortunate  ambiguity  in  Ari- 
stotle'sterminology.  Act,  or  actuality (MpYfia), 
in  Aristotle's  sense,  is  first  opposed  to  potential 


being,  or  to  what  is  merely  possible.  Yet,  as 
thus  opposed,  «Wpyrta  is  not  the  category  wotup. 
But  since  Aristotle's  account  of  Ood  makes 
him,  in  the  terms  used  by  the  schohstics,  a<Uu8 
pwrui,  or  purely  actual,  this  expression,  and 
its  Greek  originals,  have  suggested  that  to  be 
real,  and  to  be  active,  must  mean  precisely  the 
same  thing,  and  by  contrast  the  passive  has 
even  thus  been  sometimes  confused  with  the 
merely  possible.  Apart  from  this  historical 
misfortune  of  terminology,  the  idea  of  activity 
goes  back  of  course  to  primitive  speech,  and 
to  popular  interpretations  of  experience.  Two 
r^ons  of  experience  especially  gave  origin  to 
the  notion  of  activity,  and  have  controlled  its 
development  On  the  one  hand,  physical 
things  (e.  g.  the  sun,  or  fire)  appeared  to  affect 
or  to  act  upon  other  things  in  observable  ways. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  process  of  effort  and 
volition,  as  observed  within,  suggested  the  ex- 
istence and  the  nature  of  active  processes  in 
a  very  complex  but  interesting  way.  Primi- 
tive thought  brought  these  two  sets  of  facts, 
the  outer  and  the  inner  'active'  processes, 
into  a  close  relation  in  the  animistic  inter- 
pretation of  nature.  Thought  has  ever  since 
been  busy,  as  science  and  r^ection  have  deve- 
loped, (i)  in  trying  to  distinguish  and  to  con- 
trast the  two  sorts  of '  active  processes '  which 
animism  confused ;  (2)  in  trying  in  various 
ways  once  more  to  synthesize  the  two,  or  to 
reduce  one  of  them,  despite  the  recognized 
distinction,  to  the  other  as  its  source,  basis,  or 
explanation ;  or  finally,  (3)  in  trying  to  ex- 
plain how  the  activities,  whatever  they  may 
be  as  activities,  are  related  to  the  other  modes 
of  reality,  such  as  Matter,  Soul,  Qualities, 
Belations,  &c.  The  stoiy  of  diese  efforts  would 
involve  the  £^eater  part  of  the  history  of  psy- 
chology and  philosophy.  See  Immanent  and 
Tbansisnt,  and  Cause.  (j.b.) 

Literature:  the  general  works  on  meta- 
physics. Becent :  Lotzb,  Metaphysics ;  Ladd, 
Theory  of  Beality  (1899),  chaps,  v,  x ;  Wabb, 
Naturalism  and  Agnosticism;  Wundt,  Syst. 
d.  Philos.,  and  Logik ;  Obmond,  Basal 
Concepts  in  Philos.;  Paulsen,  Introd.  to 
Philos.;  Hodgson,  Metaphysics  of  Experi- 
ence. (J.M.B.) 

ActiLvity  (mental) :  Oer. psyekische  AeHvi- 
tm,  ThaHgheit,  Action ;  Fr.  aetivite  mmtdU ; 
Ital.  aUivitH  mentdle.  If  and  so  far  as  the 
intrinsic  nature  of  conscious  process  involves 
tendency  toward  a  Tebminus  (q.v.),  it  is 
active  process,  and  is  said  to  have  activity. 
See  End,  and  Tendency.  (o.f.s.-j.m.b.) 

It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  a  distinctive 
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activity-experience  exists  other  than  sensations 
of  motor  strain  and  the  like.  Oar  definition 
leaves  that  question  unanswered,  and  relates 
to  activity  considered  as  a  form  of  process  and 
not  as  a  peculiar  experience.  The  older  con- 
ception of  active  process  is  well  expressed  by 
Locke  (Essay  on  Hvman  Understanding , 
Bk.  n.  chap.  xxi.  §  72)  :  '  The  active  power  of 
motion  is  in  no  substance  which  cannot  begin 
motion  in  itself,  or  in  another  substance,  when 
at  rest.  So  likewise  in  thinking,  a  power  to 
receive  ideas  or  thoughts,  from  the  operation 
of  any  external  substance,  is  called  a  power  of 
thinlang  :  but  this  is  but  a  passive  power  or 
capacity.  But  to  be  able  to  bring  into  view 
ideas  out  of  sight  at  one's  own  choice,  and  to 
compare  which  of  them  one  thinks  fit,  this  is  an 
active  power.*  We  have  generalized  this  view 
so  as  to  include  all  direction  toward  a  terminus 
as  well  as  explicit  choice.  Older  psycho- 
logists often  draw  a  sharp  line  of  distinction 
between  active  processes  and  passive  processes. 
Some  limit  activity  to  practical  activity,  and 
regard  the  cognitive  side  of  our  nature  as 
purely  passive.  Beid,  e.  g.,  distinguishes  be- 
tween intellectual  and  Active  Powebs  (q.  v.). 
The  modern  tendency  is  to  regard  the  distinc- 
tion as  one  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind, 
the  element  of  conation  being  in  some  measure 
present  in  both.  In  recent  times  there  has 
been  much  discussion  concerning  the  nature 
and  even  the  existence  of  mental  activity. 
Ward  regards  it  as  a  simple  and  ultimate 
datum  of  consciousness.  According  to  him  it 
is  essential  to  all  consciousness,  and  no  account 
of  it  can  be  adequate  which  does  not  empha- 
size the  concept  of  efficiency.  The  notion  of 
causal  efficiency  in  general  is  ultimately  derived 
from  mental  activity.  Wundt  speaks  of  an  '  im- 
mediate feeling  of  activity'  (^Tha^igkeiUgefUM), 
Bradley,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  the  expe- 
rience of  activity  as  a  comparatively  late  and 
complex  product  of  mental  development.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  whether  he  regards  in  the 
same  way  activity  itself  in  distinction  from  the 
experience  of  it.  Shadworth  Hodgson  entirely 
denies  validity  to  the  conception  of  mental 
activity.  Activity-experiences  are,  according 
to  him,  indications  of  the  existence  of  an 
activity  which  is  not  mental,  but  neural.  We 
have  tried  to  evade  these  debated  questions  by 
defining  activity  as  a  certain  form  of  process 
which  appears  certainly  to  exist,  whatever  we 
may  think  of  its  origin  and  implications.  The 
limiting  cases  would  seem  to  be  (i)  so-called 
'  anoetic '  or  '  passive '  consciousness,  in  which 
the  whole  question  of  '  conscious  process,'  as 


a  narrower  term  than  '  conscious  experience,' 
would  be  in  debate,  and  (2)  cases  of  non- 
voluntary process,  of  such  an  automatic  or 
habitual  kind  that  the  concept  of  terminus  loses 
its  application. 

LUeratv/rs\  Jaices,  Princ.  of  Psychol.,  i.  296- 
305  ;  WuNDT,  Qrundzttge  der  physiologischen 
Psychologic,  Syst.  d.  Philos.;  Behmke,  Allg. 
Psychol,  348-425;  Bbadlet,  Appearance 
and  Reality  (2nd  ed.),  96-100, 603-7 ;  Mind, 
O.S.,  43,  47  ;  HOppding,  Wiedererkennen, 
Association  und  psychische  Activitat,  Vtljsch. 
f.wiss.  Philos.,  xiv.;  Wabd,  Mind,  O.S.;  Stout, 
Analytic  Psychol.,  i.  Bk.  II.  chap,  i ;  Baldwin, 
Handb.  of  Psychol.,  Senses  and  Intellect,  64, 
69,  and  Psychol.  Rev.,  L  6.         (o.f.s.-j.m.b.) 

▲ctnality  and  Actual  [Lat.  actusl :  Ger. 
ActualiUU,  WirJdichkeU ;  Fr.  actualite ;  Ital. 
attualitd  ed  attuale.  That  which  is  in  phe- 
nomenal reality  or  fact  is  actual,  and  is  said 
to  have  actuality.  The  terms  are  opposed  to 
Potential,  and  Potentiality  (q.v.).  See 
also    Real    and  Actual,    and    Hegelian 

TeRHINOLOOT,  VI.  (J.M.B.) 

Aotnality  Theory.  The  theory  that  all  ex- 
istence is  activity ;  opposed  to  substantiality. 
In  psychology  it  makes  the  essence  of  the 
mental  life  entirely  activity  or  process.  For 
further  discussion  and  literature,  see  Sub- 
stantiality. (J.M.B.) 

Aotiui  {pxusxLMp  and  in  other  phrases) : 
see  Activity,  and  Latin  and  Scholastic 
Terminology  (glossary). 

Adam  [Heb.  Addm,  human  beings  (Gen.  i) ; 
personal  name  of  the  first  man  (Gen.  ii); 
probably  connected  with  Assyrian  addmu^ 
to  build,  form].  Adam  occupies  an  important 
place  in  that  section  of  doctrinal  theology 
which  treats  of  man  in  his  actual  and  idetd 
relations  to  God.  Here  the  dogmas  of  the 
Fall  and  of  the  Imputation  of  Adam's  Guilt 
may  be  regarded  as  principal  sources  of  sin. 
In  connection  with  this  arises  the  dogma  of 
the  means  of  deliverance  from  Gk>d's  wrath 
and  its  penalty — of  a  universal  condemna- 
tion to  eternal  perdition.  This  dogma  con- 
stitutes the  objective  aspect  of  God*s  relation 
to  man  in  connection  with  reconciliation,  just 
as  '  conversion '  constitutes  the  subjective. 

Literature:  Edwards,  Works,  ii.  303  f. ; 
J.  Mt3^LLER,  Origin  of  Sin;  Kahnis,  Dog- 
matik,  ii.  107  f. ;  Van  Oosterzee,  Christian 
Dogmatics,  466  f.,  628  f . ;  O.  Pfleiderer, 
Philos.  of  Religion,  iv.  10  f.  (r.m.w.) 

Adaptation  [Lat.  adaptare] :  Ger.  AnjMss- 
ung ;  Fr.  adaptation ;  Ital.  adattamento.  (i)  A 
word  signifymg  adjustment  or  fitness;  as  of 
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means  to  ends,  organ  to  fdnction,  ftc.  (2)  In 
Inology,  adaptation  is  a  general  term  ased  to 
signify  the  adjustment  of  the  organism  or  its 
organs  to  the  environment,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  other  organisms.  (j.m.b.) 
The  doctrine  of  evolution  has  rendered  the 
stody  of  adaptation  of  scientific  importance. 
Before  that  doctrine  was  formulated,  natural 
adaptations  formed  part  of  the  mystery  of 
special  creation,  and  played  a  great  rdle  in 
natural  theology  through  the  use  of  the 
argument  from  '  design  in  nature.'  The  term, 
as  now  employed,  includes  hoth  that  which  is 
hereditary  and  that  which  is  acquired.  In  view 
of  modem  biological  theory  and  discussion,  two 
modes  of  adaptation  should  be  distinguished : 
(i)  adaptation  through  variation  (hereditary) ; 
(2)  adaptation  through  modification  (acquired). 
For  the  functional  adjustment  of  the  individual 
to  its  environment  (2,  above),  J.  Mark  Bald- 
win has  suggested  the  term  Accommoda- 
tion (q.  v.),  recommending  that  adaptation  be 
confined  to  the  structural  adjustments  which 
are  congenital  and  hereditary  (i,  above).  On 
this  distinction  adaptations  are  phylogenic 
(and  blastogenic),  and  accommodations  are 
ontogenic  (and  somatogenic).  (c.Ll.m.) 
Before  the  formulation  of  the  principle  of 
natural  selection,  the  existence  of  special 
adaptations  so  called  was  a  great  difficulty  to 
the  theory  of  evolution ;  now  cases  of  lack  of 
adaptation  are  cited  as  furnishing  objection  to 
the  principle  of  natural  selection.  Darwin 
very  early  considered  that  adaptations  were 
the  real  difficulty  to  be  met  by  one  who  would 
attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  evolution. 
He  expresses  this  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
Origin  of  Species,  and  more  epigrammatically 
in  his  letter  to  Asa  Qray  (Sept.  5,  1857): 
*  The  facts  which  kept  me  longest  scientific- 
ally orthodox  are  those  of  adaptation — the 
pollen-masses  of  asclepias — the  mistletoe, 
with  its  pollen  carried  by  insects,  and  seed 
by  birds — the  woodpecker,  with  its  feet  and 
tail,  beak  and  tongue,  to  climb  the  tree  and 
secure  insects.  To  talk  of  climate  or  Lamarck- 
ian  habit  producing  such  adaptation  to  other 
organic  beings  is  futile.  This  difficulty  I 
believe  I  have  surmounted '  {Life  and  Letters^ 
J,  Linn,  Soc,,  1858).  (E.B.P.) 
Literature :  H.  Spenceb,  Princ.  of  Biol.  (2nd 
ed.,  1898);  Ch.  Daswik,  Origin  of  Species 
1859);  A.  Weismann,  Essays  on  Heredity 
1889);  J.  Mask  Baldwin,  Nature,  Iv.  588; 
FouLTON,  Charles  Darwin,  42,  43,  68.  See 
also  under  Evolution,  Design,  and  Natural 
Selection.                                        (c.ll.m.) 
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Adaptation  (visual):  Ger.  Adaptation ;  Fr. 
adaptation;  Ital.  aeeomodazione  (visiva—^iiM,) 
Adjustment  of  the  eye  to  altered  objective 
illumination,  which  takes  place  through  change 
in  the  size  of  the  pupil  and  in  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  retina.  (j.mck.c.) 

(i)  K  the  retina  is  exposed  continuously  to 
the  same  objective  stimulus,  sensation  tends 
towards  a  medium  degree  of  brightness,  and,  so 
far  as  colour  is  involved,  towards  neutrality. 
This  is '  general  adaptation '  (Hering).  If  the 
edges  of  adjacent  fields,  that  differ  in  bright- 
ness or  colour  tone  or  both,  are  fixated,  a 
similar  mutual  compensation  takes  place: 
Hering's  'local  adaptation'  (Ebbinghaus, 
Psychol,  f  230).  This  is  brought  under 
fatigue  or  'partial'  adaptation  by  many. 

(2)  To  be  distinguished  from  this  is  the 
adaptation  to  a  faint  illumination,  which  takes 
place  in  from  fifteen  minutes  to  half  an  hour, 
and  which  has  been  connected  with  the  pro- 
duction of  visual  purple  (rod-purple  or  rod- 
pigment)  in  the  rods  of  the  retina.  Experi- 
ments on  direct  and  indirect  vision,  with 
adaptation  to  light  and  darkness,  are  theoreti- 
caUy  important,  e.  g.  as  possibly  aiding  us  to 
distinguish  the  sense  functions  of  rods  and 
cones.  Of.  v.  Kries,  in  Zettsck,  f  Psyclidl,, 
xiii.  241,  and  see  Coloub-mixtube,  Vision, 
and  PuBKiNJE  Phenomenon.    (£.b.t.-o.l.f.) 

Literature:  Aubebt,  Physiol,  d.  Netzhaut, 
25  ;  Orundztige  d.  Physiol.  Optik  (1876), 
483;  Sanfobd,  Course  in  Exper.  Psychol., 
expt.  123;  H.  Pabinaub,  La  sensibility  de 
Toeil  aux  couleurs  spectrales;  fonctions  des 
^l^ments  r^tiniens  et  du  pourpre  visuel,  Ann. 
d'Ocul.  (1895),  cxii.  225  f . ;  Rev.  Scient. 
(1895),  iii.  4«s.,  709  ff. ;  iv.  134  f.  (cf.  J.  of 
Ophthal.,  Otol.,  and  lAryngol.,  1896,  viii. 
15  f.) ;  and  (especially)  La  Vision  (1898); 
A.  Ghabpentieb,  L'adaptation  r^tinienne  et 
le  ph^nom^ne  de  Purkinje,  Arch.  d'Ophthal., 

Xvi.  188  ff.  (E.B.T.-L.M.) 

AdaptlTe  (mental  process) :  Ger.  sick  an' 
passend;  Fr.  adaj>tif;  Ital.  adattabile.  Mental 
activity  is  adaptive  if  and  so  far  as  its  mode 
of  pursuing  its  end  is  varied  in  accordance 
with  varying  conditions.  The  process  of 
adaptation  is  still  going  on  so  long  and  so  far 
as  its  modes  take  the  form  of  trial  and  failure 
upon  variations  of  content.  The  completed 
state  of  adaptation  has  been  reached  when  no 
further  trials  are  required.  See  Accommo- 
dation, Selective  Thinking,  and  Deteb- 
MiNATiON  (mental).  (a.F.s.-j.M.B.) 

AdaptiTeChaaracteni:  see  Gokveboence. 

Adelard  of  Bath.    Lived  in  England  in 
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the  1 2th  century.  Wrote  2>0  Rerum  Naiwns, 
and  translated  Enclid  from  Arabic  into 
Latin. 

Adondritio  [Gr.  cI+dfydpAn^f,  pertaining 
to  a  tree] :  Qer.  ctdendrit ;  Fr.  ions  dendrites ; 
Ital.  adendritieo.  Without  dendrites  or  proto- 
pbtsmic  processes.  Said  of  a  nerye-cell 
when  giving  rise  only  to  a  neurite,  or  axis- 
cylinder  process.  Cf.  Neubogtte.  Em- 
bryonic nerve-cells  are  often  adendritic,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  such  a  cell  can  function  per- 
fectly. (H.H.) 

Adequate  [Lat.  ad-^aequue,  equal] :  Qer. 
addquat ;  Fr.  adiquai;  Ital.  adefftMto.  (i) 
Used  of  the  Dspinition  (q.v.)  in  which  the 
'  generic  and  specific  marks '  are  sufficiently 
determined. 

(a)  The  term  has  also  been  applied  by  indi- 
vidual philosophers  to  knowledge,  ideas,  causes, 
to  indicate  sufficiency  or  exactness  in  various 
ways.  Locke  and  Hume  {TrecU.,  ii.  §  2)  discuss 
the  adequacy  of  ideas  to  their  objects.  Leib- 
nitz (Op.,  ed.  Erdmann,  29)  considers  know- 
ledge adequate  when  'all  that  is  contained 
in  the  concept  is  unfolded.'  See  these  and 
other  citations  in  Eisler,  Worterb^  d.  pkiloe. 
Begriffej  sub  verbis.  Spinoza  uses  adequate 
to  express  the  '  intrinsic '  characters  of  a  true 
idea  as  opposed  to  the  '  extrinsic  '  agreement 
of  the  idea  and  its  object  {Ethieet  Ft.  II, 
def.  4).  (J.M.B.) 

Adevism  j^Lat.  a-\-deu8,  God]  (no  foreign 
equivalents  m  use).  Adevism  designates 
denial  of  gods,  as  contrasted  with  Atheism — 
denial  of  God.  It  is  applied  by  F.  Max  Moller 
to  consequences  of  the  teaching  of  the  Vedanta 
Philosophy.  True  science  (Yidya)  conquers 
Nescience  (Avidya)  with  its  accompaniment 
of  Adevism. 

Literature:  F.  Max  MitLLEB,  GifPord 
Lectures  (1892),  chap,  ix;      The  Vedanta 

PhiloS.,  100  f.  (B.M.W.) 

Adiaphora  [Gr.  ddukf^opa]  :  see  Indiffeb- 
SNCE,  and  Stoicism. 

Adiaphorurtic  ControTersy  [Gr.  dikd- 
<l>opoSi indifferent]:  Ger.  adiaphorietischerStreit ; 
Fr.  eofUroveree  adiaphoriaUque ;  Ital.  controver- 
M  cdiaforietiea.  The  *  Form  of  Concord '  was 
the  name  given  to  the  latest  of  the  Lutheran 
Creeds  or  Confessions  (1577-80).  Its  tenth 
article  grew  out  of  the  Adiaphoristic  con- 
troversy. Substantially  it  teaches  that  rites 
and  ceremonies  which  the  Scriptures  do  not 
impose  or  forbid  are  indifferent  (n^utra), 
although  in  certain  circumstances  they  may 
become  affairs  of  conscience  and  adhesion  to 
principle. 


After  Luther's  death,  the '  hard '  Protestants 
revolted  firom  the  observance  of  Boman  Catholic 
rites  and  ceremonies  required  by  the  'Augsburg 
Interim,'  and  especially  by  the  'Leipzig  In- 
terim,' which  the  Elector  Maurice  passed  in 
1548  with  the  active  support  of  Melanchthon, 
whose  humanistic  tendencies  kept  him  from 
extremes.  Flacius,  Amsdorf,  and  other  asealous 
Lutherans  could  not  bring  themselves  to  view 
as  '  indifferent '  the  Mass,  Feasts,  Images,  Ex- 
treme Unction,  Confirmation  and  Ordination 
by  bishops,  to  all  of  which  Melanchthon  had 
temporarily  assented  for  the  sake  of  peace. 
Flacius  in  particular  attacked  Melanchthon  and 
his  associates  as  'the  dangerous  rabble  of 
Adiaphorists.'  With  the  civil  and  religious 
changes  effected  by  the  Treaty  of  Augsburg 
(1555)  the  question  ceased  to  be  part  of  eccle- 
siastical practical  politics. 

Literaturti  Gibseleb,  Church  Hist.,  iv. 
193  f.,  201  f.,  435  ;  Die  Theol.  d.  Concordien- 
formel,  iv.  i  f.  (b.m.w.) 

A4JeotiTe :  see  Substantive  akd  Adjec- 
tive. 

Adjective  Law :  Gkr.  zum  Eeehteverjuliren 
gehorig  {Reekteverjuhren,  as  contrasted  with 
Weeen  dea  Rechu)  ;  Fr.  ioi  deprocedure ;  Ital. 
diritto  proeeseudle  (as  contrasted  with  diritto 
2>08iiivo).  The  law  defining  or  crating  the 
means  of  enforcing  rights,  as  distinguished 
from  the  law  defining  or  creating  the  rights 
themselves  {evbetanUve  law) ;  the  law  of  pro- 
cedure. (S.E.B.) 

A^l^uLication  [Lat.  adiudieeOio] :  Ger.  ge- 
richtliche  Zuerkennung;  Fr.  jugement,  arr^t, 
jurisprudence  des  tribunaux;  Ital.  ciggiudi' 
cazions.  The  sentence  of  a  judicial  tribunal — 
a  final  judgment. 

In  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
adjudication  is  a  recognized  source  of  law, 
when  it  ascertains  something  which  before  was 
uncertain.  It  cannot  vary  or  abrogate  a  law 
previously  established  by  the  legislature,  but  it 
may  fix  upon  it  a  particular  meaning.  It  may 
assert  that  to  be  a  rule  of  the  common  or  un- 
written law,  which  was  never  before  stated  in 
form,  but  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges, 
is  properly  deducible  from  other  rules  of  that 
law,  which  are  generally  acknowledged  as  ob- 
ligatory. A  rule  thus  asserted  or  affirmed  by 
courts  of  last  resort  becomes  the  law  of  the 
jurisdiction,  and  may  affect  past  transactions 
as  well  as  future  ones.  Such  decisions  are 
known  as  judicial  precedents,  and  out  of  them 
most  of  the  private  law  of  England  and  the 
United  States  has  been  judicially  built  up. 
The  Roman  law  gave  them  no  such  force. 
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*Non  exemplis,  sed  legibus  iudicandum/ 
Code  VII.  45,  de  SententiU  et  InUrloeur 
timUbua  Omnium  ludicumy  13.  (s.e.b.) 

Adjustment  of  OlMiervatioiui :  see  Ob- 
8SBTAT10N  (experimental). 

AcbninistratiTe  Law :  Oer.  VerwaUv.ngB- 
reehi;  Fr.  droit  administratif;  Ital.  diriUo 
amministrativo.  That  branch  of  public  law  de- 
fining or  creating  the  way  in  which  the  active 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  gOYemment  is  main- 
tained and  conducted. 

Under  the  influence  of  Montesquieu's 
T Esprit  des  Lois,  it  became  a  common  belief  of 
publicists  and  framers  of  Constitutions  in  the 
1 8th  century  that  the  functions  of  government 
could  be  reduced  to  three  divisions — executive, 
legi  slative,  and  judicial.  Experience  has  taught 
that  a  considerable  body  of  law,  in  all  civilized 
communities,  must  exist  which  is  not  strictly 
referable  to  either  of  these  heads.  Most  of  it 
is  now  termed  administrative.  See  In  re  Ap- 
plication of  Clark,  65  Connecticut  Law  Re- 
ports, 38  ;  Nor  walk  Street  Railway  Company's 
Appeal,  69  Connecticut  Law  Reports,  597, 

606.  (8.1B.B.) 

Admizalty  JvriBdiotion :  Oer.  A  dmirali- 
tatsfferichtbarkett ;  Fr.  la  connaissance  des 
affaires  relatives  d  la  marine,  la  eompkenee  de 
la  cour  de  VamirauU ;  Ita].  giwrisdizione  marit- 
tima.  The  jurisdiction  exercised  by  Courts  of 
Admiralty:  in  England  confined  to  dealing  with 
acts  done  upon  the  high  seas,  and  demands 
for  seamen's  wages  or  on  bottomry  bonds ;  in 
the  United  States  extending  also  over  aU 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States,  salt  or 
£resh,  and  to  all  contracts  for  maritime  service, 
or  respecting  maritime  transactions  or  casual- 
ties, wherever  executed ;  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  generally  as  wide  as  in  the  United 
States,  or  wider.  See  Insurance  Company  v. 
Dunham,  i  Wallace's  United  States  Reports. 
The  forms  of  proceeding  in  general  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  Civil  Law.  Process  is  issued 
both  m  rem  and  in  personam.  If  admiralty 
jurisdiction  attaches  to  a  ship,  the  decree,  in 
case  of  a  sale,  will  bind  the  ship  and  all  in- 
terested in  her,  in  any  country  into  which  she 
may  afterwards  come  (Woolsey's  Int.  Law, 

f§  141,  143)- 

Modem    admiralty  practice  rests  on  the 

foundations  of  the  Roman  law,  which  in  turn 
embodied  part  of  the  maritime  law  of  Rhodes 
{Dig.  xiv.  2 ,  de  Lege  Rhodia  de  lo/ctu),  A  com- 
pilation of  the  sea-laws  of  the  Mediterranean 
{II  ConsoUUo  dd  Mare)  of  the  1 3th  century  has 
also  had  great  authority.  (s.e.b.) 

Admiratioii   [Lat  admiraJU6\\   Ger.  Be- 

I. 


%mmderung\  Fr.  admiration;  Ital.  ammirth 
zione.  (i)  Feeling  as  going  out  in  active 
approval.  (2)  Aesthetic  feeling  as  so  going 
out 

The  term  originally  denoted  primarily  Woif « 
DBB  (q.v.)  or  amazement,  or  was  used  to  char* 
acterize  the  mingled  intellectual  and  aesthetio 
feeling.  The  feeling  now  denoted  by  the  term 
may  contain  in  varying  degree  the  element  of 
wonder,  but  this  latter  cannot  be  regarded  as  an 
essential  constituent. 

Literature:  Martineau,  Types  of  Ethical 
Theory  (and  ed.^  1886),  ii.  1S2--60.  See  also 
under  Fseliko.  (j.h.t.) 

Adola0O«no6  (psychological)  [Lat.  ad-^ 
dUsoere,  from  aiere,  to  nourish,  grow] :  Gkr. 
Jiinglingsalter ;  Fr.  adolescence';  Ital.  adole* 
scenza.  A  period  in  the  development  of  the 
individual  introductory  to  the  attainment  of 
maturity.  Legally,  it  is  from  1 2  in  girls  and 
14  in  boys  to  21 ;  physiologicaUy,  to  about  25 
for  bo3rs  and  2 1  for  girls. 

General  usage  makes  adolescence  apply  to 
the  time  between  beginning  of  puberty  and 
maturity.  Clouston  would  confine  the  term  to 
the  later  part  of  this  period,  i.e.  from  '18  to  25 ' 
(Clouston,  Ment.  Diseases,  542).     (j.J.-o.Fja.) 

The  term  is  usually,  but  not  exclusively, 
confined  to  human  developmental  stages.  It  is 
customary  to  distinguish  the  periods  of  in&ncy, 
childhood,  puberty,  adolescence,  the  adult  state, 
and  senescence ;  a  distinction  between  the  early 
and  the  later  periods  of  adolescence  seems  also 
desirable.  The  more  distinctive  characteristics 
of  adolescence  are  of  a  physiological  nature 
related  in  great  part  to  the  unfoldment  of  sexual 
functions;  but  the  accompanying  secondary 
psychological  tendencies  are  hardly  less  char- 
acteristic and  important.  The  appearance  of 
the  beard,  the  change  in  voice,  the  assumption 
of  the  adult  form,  the  more  pronounced  dif- 
ferentiation of  sex  characteristics,  the  final 
consolidation  of  the  bones,  the  appearance  of 
latent  propensities,  the  change  of  features  to 
show  new  characters,  the  prominence  of  here- 
ditary influences,  as  well  as  other  less  objective 
and  more  subtle  changes,  serve  to  distinguish 
adolescence.  The  period  appears  earlier  in  the 
female  than  in  the  male,  and  its  advent  is  some* 
what  affected  by  racial  and  social  influences. 

The  psychological  traits  of  adolescence  are 
prominent,  but  their  variability  and  complex- 
ity render  an  adequate  description  difficult^ 
In  thought  and  feeling,  as  well  as  in  appear- 
ance, the  boy  becomes  specifically  masculine 
and  the  girl  feminine.  There  is  in  both  a  f  unds^ 
mental  change  and  expansion  of  the  emotional 
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life.  The  mind  is  filled  with  hopes  and  ideals, 
dreamy  longings  and  fervid  passions.  Ethical, 
religious,  and  intellectual  motives  become  more 
cogent;  conscientiousness  and  seriousness  in- 
spire action.  Great  emotional  fluctuations 
occur;  periods  of  enthusiastic  energy  and 
spasmodic  attempts  at  high  achievement  giving 
place  at  times  to  languor  and  depression,  to 
doubt,  dissatisfaction,  and  morbid  rumination. 
It  is  a  period  of  violent  affections  for  the  op- 
posite sex,  of  intense  friendships,  of  pledges 
and  vows.  It  is  a  period  when  home  sur- 
roundings begin  to  seem  narrow,  and  the  desire 
to  wander,  to  do  and  dare,  seizes  the  adolescent 
enthusiast.  It  is  the  period  of  adventure,  of 
romance  and  poetry  and  artistic  sensibility. 
In  its  later  stages  it  may  usher  in  the  period 
of  doubt  and  speculation,  of  the  desire  to 
reform  existing  evils,  and  the  ambition  to  ac- 
complish great  things.  Many  deeds  and  move- 
ments of  historical  importance  found  their 
origin  in  the  impulses  and  strivings  of  ado- 
lescents, while  the  description  of  this  period 
in  their  own  career  or  in  that  of  others  has 
offered  an  inviting  field  for  the  biographer  and 
the  novelist.  The  storm  and  stress  periods  of 
Goethe  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  of  Tolstoi  and 
Marie  Bashkirtseff,  no  less  than  the  masterly 
delineations  of  G^rge  Eliot's  Gwendolen  Har- 
leth  and  Maggie  Tulliver,  form  a  valuable  and 
suggestive  contribution  to  the  psychology  of 
adolescence.  The  period  has  been  recognized 
by  primitive  peoples,  and  in  past  civilizations 
by  special  rites  and  cults.  In  its  educational 
as  well  as  pychological  aspect  the  study  of 
adolescence  is  of  great  importance ;  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  enthusiasms  and  good  impulses 
and  the  avoidance  of  the  dangers  and  excesses 
of  this  period  form  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
educator,  the  physician,  and  the  parent,  to 
which  renewed  attention  is  being  directed. 

LiUraiure :  Clouston,  Ment.  Diseases, 
542  ff.,  and  art.  Developmental  Insanities,  in 
Tuke's  Diet,  of  Psychol.  Med.,  i.  360-71 ; 
also,  Neuroses  of  Devel. ;  Bttbkham,  The 
Study  of  Adolescence,  Pedag.  Sem.,  i.  1 74->95 ; 
Lakcastxr,  The  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of 
Adolescence,  Pedag.  Sem.,  v.  61-129  (with 
literature);  A.  Mabbo,  La  puberty  studiata 
nell'  uomo  e  nella  donna  (1898);  W.  Wills, 
Die  Psychosen  des  Pubertatsalters  (1898); 
H.  P.  B0WDITC3H,  The  Growth  of  Chil- 
dren, Mass.  State  Board  of  Health  Hep. 
(Boston,  1877);  Loins  N.Wilson,  Bibliog. 
of  Child  Study  (1898,  for  numerous  refer- 
ences). (J.J.-C.P.H.) 

Adoptioiiism    [Lat.  cuiaptare,  to  choose. 


select]:  OeT.AdopHonismua;  ¥r,adaj)tionimne; 
Ital.  adaUazUmdmno.  The  doctrine  accord- 
ing to  which  Christ  is  viewed,  in  his  human 
nature,  as  the  Son  of  God  by  adoption  only. 

The  union  of  two  natures,  divine  and  human, 
in  the  person  of  Christ  has  given  rise  to  many 
difficulties,  which,  in  turn,  have  occasioned 
numerous  controversies.  Of  these  last, '  adop- 
tionism '  is  one.  Similar  tendencies  manifested 
themselves  early,  and  still  continue  to  exist. 
Adoptionism  proper  was  formulated  near  the 
close  of  the  8th  century,  vigorously  opposed 
by  Alcuin  in  particular,  and  condemned  by 
the  Council  of  Frankfurt  in  1794.  It  arose 
in  Spain,  where  its  chief  exponents  wei-e 
Eliphantus,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  Felix, 
bishop  of  Urgel.  Their  teaching  substantially 
was  that,  in  his  divine  nature,  Christ  is  the 
real  Son  of  God ;  in  his  human  nature  he  is 
the  Son  by  adoption  only.  This  view  probably 
recommended  itself  to  tbe  Spanish  dignitaries, 
because  of  the  emphasis  it  put  upon  the  human 
element,  and  the  consequent  access  of  power 
with  which  Christian  doctrine  could  be  pressed 
upon  a  Mohammedan  community.  The  difficulty 
of  the  non-divinity  of  the  human  nature  was 
supposed  to  be  lessened  by  the  doctrine  that 
it  won  God*s  adoption  by  its  inherent  virtue. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  Church,  this  view 
was  heretical,  because  it  implied  a  manhood 
separated  completely  from  God  before  the  right 
to  adoption  had  been  earned.  And  the  Church 
was  so  far  correct  in  this  judgment ;  for  the 
implied  independence  of  the  human  nature  in- 
volved an  irreducible  dualism.  Several  cen- 
turies earlier  germs  of  a  similar  view  are  to 
be  found  in  the  teaching  of  Theodore,  bishop  of 
Mopeuestia  (400  a.  d.).  With  him  the  difficulty 
of  the  independence  of  the  human  nature  is 
removed  by  the  supposition  that,  through  the 
indwelling  of  the  Logos,  the  man  Jesus  became 
the  second  Adam ;  Uiis  indwelling  (and  here 
lies  the  important  point)  is  distinctively  ethicaL 
It  is  obvious  that,  whenever  ethical  considera- 
tions, especially  such  as  imply  normal  develop- 
mentj  predominate,  parallel  problems  must 
arise;  naturally  these  made  their  influence 
most  felt  after  the  Reformation. 

Literature :  Dorneb,  Hist,  of  the  Devel. 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ  (Eng. 
trans.).  Division  II,  i.  248  f.,  ii.  338  f.,  iii. 

30  X  f.  (B.M.W.) 

Adoration  [Lat.  adoraiio] :  Ger.  Anhei- 
ung\  Fr.  adoration]  Ital.  adoraaxone.  An 
act  of  solemn  worship,  accompanied  by  suit- 
able observances,  usually  paid  to  divine,  or 
quasi-divine,  beings,  and  later  to  gods  or  God. 
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In  the  coarse  of  history,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  oome  to  differentiate  adoration  of 
Ood  from  the  secondary  adoration  paid  to  the 
Host,  the  Virgin,  the  saints  and  martyrs  of 
the  Chnrch,  the  crucifix.  Protestant  teaching 
regards  all  this,  with  the  exception  in  some 
eases  of  the  last,  as  idolatry.  (b.k.w.) 

Adnustiui.  Supposed  to  have  lived  in  ist 
or  2nd  century  a.d.  A  Greek  commentator 
on  Aristotle,  and  author  of  an  extant  work  on 
music. 

Advent  [Lat  adventus,  from  ad + venire, 
to  approach] :  Qer.  Advent ;  Fr.  avent  (in 
opposition  to  earhne),  avinement  (in  oppo- 
sition to  the  'second  coming'  );  Ital.  awenio. 
The  time  of  the  '  Christian  Year '  which  im- 
mediately precedes  Christmas ;  the  period  of 
the  Nativity. 

In  the  Boman  Catholic  and  Anglican 
Churches  Advent  has  come  to  be  recognized 
as  beginning  on  the  Sunday  nearest  to  St. 
Andrew's  I^y,  November  30.  This  custom 
probably  dates  from  so  early  a  period  as  the 
4th  century.  Two  centuries  later  the  cus- 
tom of  regarding  Advent  as  the  beginning  of 
the  'Christian  Year'  became  prevalent.  In 
the  Eastern  Church  Advent  dates  frt)m  St. 
Martin's  Day,  November  11.  (r.m.w.) 

Advent  (tiie  second) :  see  Millennium. 

Advocate  [Lat.  advoeatua] :  Gkr.  Advokat; 
Fr.  avoeat;  Ital.  awocato.  One  who  makes 
it  his  profession  to  conduct  the  trial  of  causes 
before  judicial  tribunals.  Especially  used  for 
admiralty  lawyers  who  conduct  the  trial,  as 
distinguished  from  admiralty  lawyers,  known 
as  proctors,  who  prepare  the  cause  for  trial. 

Advocacy  as  a  profession  was  first  developed 
at  Rome,  ^e  patrons  were  naturally  advocates 
of  the  causes  of  their  clients,  but  their  position 
was  a  political  one,  and  implied  no  special 
legal  education.  Servius  Sulpicius,  a  contem- 
porary of  Cicero,  was  the  fint  great  pleader 
of  causes  {orcUor),  who  also  was  a  learned 
jurisconsult  {Dig*  i.  2,  de  Origine  lurisy  &c., 
43).  (8.B3.) 

Aedenne.  A  Neo-Platonist,  follower  of 
lamblicus.  Bom  in  Cappadocia  in  the  time 
of  Constantine,  he  became  the  tutor  of  Con- 
fltantine  and  other  famous  men. 

Aegidins  of  Colonna  (Aegidius-a-Colum- 
na).  (Died  13 16.)  Native  of  Bome,  educated 
for  theology  under  Thomas  Aquinas  in  Paris. 
Became  tutor  to  the  Dauphin  of  France, 
Philippe  le  Bel.  He  was  very  prominent  as 
a  theologian,  and  wrote  a  philosophical  work 
called  De  Begimine  Frineipis, 

Aeneas  of  Oasa.  A  follower  of  Plato,  who 
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lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  5th  century  ▲.  n. 
He  became  a  Christian,  and  wrote  Theophfxutus^ 
combining  Christian  and  Platonic  ideas. 

Aeneeidemiui.  A  sceptical  philosopher, 
bom  at  Gnossus  (or  Cnossus)  in  Crete ;  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  in  the  ist  century  of  the 
Christian  era. 

Aeon  [Gr.  almw,  age].  That  which  exists 
from  eternity.  A  term  of  the  Gnostics  denoting 
a  subordinate  or  dependent  deity  or  semi- 
deity,  mediating — especially  in  the  process  of 
creation — between  the  world  and  the  supreme 
Deity.  Cf.  the  literature  cited  under 
Gnosis.  (j.m.b.) 

Aepinns,  John.  ( 1 499-*i  553-) -^  ^^^^c^^tant 
divine,  disciple  of  Luther,  the  most  influential 
theologian  in  the  north  of  Germany,  and  a 
great  polemical  writer. 

Aesthesia  [Gr.  ata$ti<nt,  perception  by  the 
senses]:  Ger.  £m]^mdlichkeit ;  Ft,  sensUnlite ; 
Ital.  eensibilitdy  eeteeia.  A  synonym  of  sen- 
sibility. As  Anaesthesia  (q.v.)  denotes  the 
absence  of  the  capacity  to  have  sensation,  so 
Aesthesia  denotes  its  normal  presence.      (j.j.) 

The  term  is  also  used  to  denote  the  general 
power  and  process  of  feeling,  in  opposition 
to  kinesia,  the  power  of  movement.  See 
Aradt,  Lehrb.  d.  Psychol,,  and  Morselli,  Semej. 
mdUU,  ment,,  ii.  i^M.) 

Aesthenoffeny  AeetheeiogeniG  [Gr.  at- 
aBnaity  feeling, +ycyi7ff,  producing]:  Ger.  a««- 
theeiogen,  gefuhlserregend ;  Fr.  estheeiog^ne, 
esthisiogeniqtu ;  Ital,  esUMogeno,  (i)  Having 
the  capacity  to  stimulate  or  produce  sensation ; 
analogous  in  its  use  to  Dtnamooenic  (q.  v.). 
(2)  Specifically  used,  in  connection  with  ex- 
periments upon  hypnotized  subjects,  to  denote 
the  apparent  power  of  certain  substances — ^for 
instance,  a  magnet — ^to  produce  by  mere  con- 
tact or  proximity  peculiar  forms  of  sensation 
and  nervous  action,  such  as  the  transference 
of  a  cataleptic  attitude  from  one  side  of  the 
body  to  the  other.    See  Hypnotism.       (j.j.) 

The  term  dates  from  the  researches  of  Bury 
and  his  school  on  '  metalotherapy '  and  aesthe- 
siogenic  processes,  and  has  only  lately  and 
indirectly  been  introduced  into  the  study  of 
hypnotism.  (p.j.) 

Literature  to  (2) :  Binet  and  Fis^,  Animal 
Magnetism,  125  and  elsewhere;  Mters, 
Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Res.  (Oct.  x886),  127,  and 
succeeding  papers;  Seppilli  and  Buccola, 
Riv.  di  Freniat.  (1880).  (j.j.) 

Aeethesiomerter :  see  Labobatobt  and 
Appabatus,  III,  B.  (c),  (i),  (3). 

Aeetheeodio  [Gr.  aUrOrjms,  sensation, + 
6d6s,    road]:    Ger.    reizleitend,    aestheeodiach 
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(applied  to  spinal  ganglia,  not  to  cortical 
centres — h.m.)  ;  Fr.  (not  used);  Ital.  este- 
siodico.  Receptive  rather  than  centrifiigal 
or  initiatory. 

An  aesthesodic  centre  is  one  which  receives 
stimuli  from  a  centripetal  nerve,  especially  a 
cortical  centre  forming  the  central  end-organ 
for  a  sensory  tract.  See  Kinesobic.  A  more 
inclusive  term  than  '  sensory '  in  the  same  con- 
nections, and  not  implying  that  the  stimuli 
necessarily  participate  in  sensation.        (h.h.) 

Aesthetic  and  Aesthetioe  [Or.  alaBnrucdty 
from  alv6iiv€<rBaiy  to  perceive] :  GFer.  aegthetiteh, 
Aesthetik;  Fr.  {V)e8thHique,  science  du  beau; 
Ital.  eeUticOy  reatetica.  Eelating  to  the  beauti- 
ful in  the  broadest  sense,  i.e.  as  including  (q.v.) 
the  Sublime,  Comic,  Tbaoic,  Pathetic,  Ugly, 
&c.,  as  in  the  phrases  Aesthetic  Feeling,  Aesthe- 
tic Fancy,  &c.  Cf.  Feeliko,  Fancy,  Emotion, 
Sentiment  (aesthetic).  The  aesthetic  is  re- 
lated to  the  agreeable,  the  useful,  and  the  mo- 
rally good,  in  that  all  are  experienced  as  values. 
The  qualities  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from 
these  are  stated  variously  by  different  authori- 
ties, but  there  is  general  agreement  that  the 
value  experienced  in  the  aesthetic  field  is  re- 
garded as  objective  (as  contrasted  with  the 
agreeable),  shareable,  intrinsic  (as  contrasted 
with  the  useful),  and  is  appreciated  in  a  con- 
templative as  opposed  to  a  practical  attitude 
of  consciousness  (as  contrasted  with  the  moral). 
Aesthetics  is  the  science  of  the  beautiful.  See 
Beauty. 

I.  The  term  was  introduced  by  Baum- 
garten  {Aeethetica,  1750-8)  to  signify  the 
science  of  sensuous  knowledge,  supplementary 
and  parallel  to  logic,  the  science  of  'clear  think- 
ing,'or  of  the  higher  faculty,  the  intellect.  Both 
sciences  were  regarded  as  rather  propaedeutic 
to  philosophy  than  as  included  within  it.  In 
the  current  psychology  of  that  time  the  char- 
acteristic quality  of  sensuous  knowledge  was 
held  to  be  its '  confused '  or  obscure  nature.  It 
is  felt  or  '  sensed,'  rather  than  known.  As  the 
peculiar  excellence  or  goal  of  clear  thinking, 
with  which  logic  is  concerned,  is  truth,  so  the 
end  or  perfection  of  sensuous  knowledge  as  such 
was  held  to  be  beauty.  Beauty  was  declared 
to  be  the  province  of  aesthetic.  Kant,  in  his 
Critiqite  of  Pure  Reason  (1781),  still  used  the 
word  in  the  sense  of  a  science  of  sensuous 
knowledge,  but  rejected  the  special  turn  given 
to  the  term  by  Baumgarten;  because  Kant 
then  held  that  tiiere  could  be  no  science  of  the 
beautiful  in  the  strict  sense.  He  accordingly 
gave  to  the  term  the  new  content  of  a  science 
of  the  a  priori  principles  or  forms  of  the  sen- 


sibility, viz.  space  and  time.  In  the  Critique 
of  Judgment  (1790),  having,  as  he  supposed, 
discovered  a  rational  basis  for  the  treatment 
of  our  judgments  as  to  the  beautiful,  he 
discussed  them  under  the  title  'Critique  of 
the  Aesthetic  Judgment,'  to  indicate  that  they 
are  judgments  as  to  feeling.  Since  Kant 
there  has  been  general  uniformity  in  usage. 

II.  Scope  and  Divieiona  of  Modem  Aesthc' 
tics.  Aside  from  the  question  as  to  the  re- 
lation of  beauty  to  ultimate  reality,  which  is 
more  properly  a  problem  of  metaphysics  than 
of  aesUietics,  modern  aesthetics  deals  with  two 
main  sets  of  problems :  A,  those  of  aesthetic 
appreciation ;  B,  those  of  artistic  production, 
lliese  of  course  cannot  always  be  kept  distinct. 
Under  A  may  be  considered  (i)  psychological 
and  physiological  problems,  such  as  the  origin 
and  nature  of  aesthetic  feeling,  its  relation  to 
imagination  and  sensation,  and  the  influence 
of  association ;  the  physiological  basis  and  con-* 
ditions  of  the  aesthetic  thrill,  including  the 
relation  of  the  stimulus  to  the  sensation,  the 
mathematical  relations  of  harmonious  tones, 
the  relation  of  aesthetic  feeling  to  other  pleasur*^ 
able  feeling,  and  to  the  vital  processes ;  finally, 
the  biological  significance  of  aesthetic  feeling 
in  the  development  of  the  organism  and  of 
the  race.  (2)  Problems  arising  from  analysis 
of  the  form  and  content  of  objects  judged 
beautiful,  or  of  the  nature  of  ihe  aesthetic 
judgment  and  of  the  categories  of  beauty ;  such 
as  the  question  as  to  the '  objective '  character 
of  beauty,  that  of  valid  art  criticism.  Sec, 
Under  B  &11  questions  as  to  (i)  the  end  or 
essential  nature  of  art ;  (2)  the  nature  of  art-* 
impulse ;  (3)  the  imagination  and  its  relation 
to  the  execution  of  the  idea ;  (4)  the  origin  and 
function  of  the  art-impulse  in  the  development 
of  the  race;  (5)  the  evolution  of  art.  The 
two  main  groups  of  problems,  A  and  B,  are 
often  spoken  of  as  respectively  concerning  art 
from  the  '  spectator's  point  of  view '  as  con* 
trasted  with  art  from  the  '  producer's  point 
of  view.' 

III.  Methods.  The  problems  under  A  (2) 
are  analogous  to  logical  and  ethical  prob- 
lems, and  demand  similar  methods  of  analysis 
and  criticism.  The  remaining  problems 
are  largely  psychological  or  historical,  and 
therefore  employ  tJie  methods  of  those 
sciences.  More  particularly,  in  addition  to  the 
older  method  of  introspection,  the  experi- 
mental investigation  of  the  structure  and 
formation  of  the  special  sense-organs  and  the 
corresponding  qualities  of  sensation,  or  of  the 
physiological  basis  of  all  pleasure  and  pain, 
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and  the  relation  of  stimulaB  to  response 
studied  by  psychophysics.  The  historical  or 
genetic  method  is  tiirowing  much  light  on  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  arts ;  and  the 
attempt  has  been  made  to  apply  this  method 
to  the  ongin  of  aesthetic  pleasures,  such  as 
the  delight  in  colour,  the  pleasure  of  the 
eomic,  &e.  For  specific  illustrations,  see 
under  Beauty  Y,  and  Art  IV.  The  historic 
treatment  of  aesthetic  problems  will  be  found 
chiefly  under  the  articles  Abt  and  Abt 
Theories,  Beauty,  Ciassification  (of  the 
fine  arts),  Cobuc,  Sublime,  Tragic.  See  also 
Feeliko  (aesthetic),  Association  (aesthetic). 

Literature:  historical  works  are  given  in 
connection  with  the  topics  named;  special 
monographs  are  also  named  in  connection  with 
articles  on  special  topics.  Many  recent  works 
are  named  in  sec.  V  of  article  on  Beauty, 
and  sec  IV  of  article  on  Art.  A  selection  is 
given  here  of  general  works,  and  of  essays  on  the 
general  subject  (i)  On  the  general  field  of 
aesthetics :  Sully,  On  the  Possibility  of  a  Sci- 
ence of  Aesthetics  (essay  xiii  in  Sensation  and 
Intuition,  1874) ;  and  art.  Aesthetics, in  Encyc. 
Brit.;  Laob,  Introd.  to  Philos.  (1890),  chap, 
xii;  Yolkelt,  Die  gegenwartigen  Aufgaben 
der  Aesthetik  (vi.  in  Aesthetische  Zeitfragen, 
1895);  KtJLPE,  Introd.  to  Philos.  (1895, 
Eng.  trans.),  §  10;  Jerusalem,  Einleitung 
in  die  Philos.  (1899),  V.  Absch. ;  Marshall, 
Aesthetic  Principles  (1895). 

(2)  Systematic  and  other  works,  (a)  Brief 
or  popular  works :  Schasler,  Aesthetik  (i  886); 
Knioht,  Philos.  of  the  Beautiful  (189 1-3); 
Oaucsler,  Le  Beau  et  son  Hist.  (1873); 
Veron,  Aesthetics  (trans,  by  Armstrong,  1879); 
Vak  Dyke,  The  Principles  of  Art  (1887) ; 
Saktayana,  The  Sense  of  Beauty  (1896) ; 
Grogs,  Einleitung  in  die  Aesthetik  (1892). 
(b)  More  comprehensive  works :  Carri^re, 
Die  Aesthetik  (3rd  ed.,  1885);  von  Habt- 
XAJYN,  Aesthetik  (1886-7);  Laud,  Neder- 
landsche  Aesthetika  (1881);  Zeisino,  Aesthe- 
tische For8chungen(i855) ;  Yischer,  Aesthe- 
tik ( 3  vols.,  1 846-5 7);  ZiMMERHANN,  Aesthetik 
(1858-65);  KosTLiN,Ae8thetik(i869);  Chai- 
onet,  Lea  Principes  de  la  Sci.  du  Beau  (i  860) ; 
L^yAque,  La  Science  du  Beau  (and  ed.,  1872); 
Mabshall,  Pain,  Pleasure,  and  Aesthetics 

(i894> 

The  first  volume  of  Khioht  contains  a  very 

full  bibliography  of  important  works.    Cf.  also 

Gayley  and  Scott,  Quide  to  the  Literature 

of    Aesthetics   (1890),  and   Introd.  to   the 

Heth.  and  Materials  of  Literary  Criticism 

(1899).    See  Bibliog.  D.  (j.h.t.) 


Aestli«tio  (transcendental)  :  see  Kantiak 
Terminology,  cf.  also  the  preceding  topic  (I). 

Aesthetic  Btaadmrd:  Ger.  aeetheUeehtr 
Maseetab;  Fr.  r^gle  esthkique  autoriUUive; 
Ital.  miiura  eetetiea.  A  principle  or  criterion 
of  criticism,  which  must  be  presupposed  if  a 
work  of  art  is  pronounced  good  or  bad,  or  if 
any  aesthetic  object  is  compared  with  another 
and  estimated  as  more  or  less  beautiful.  See 
Criticism.  (j.h.t.) 

▲etiology  [Gr.  olrui,  cause,  +  Xoyor,  dis- 
course]: Oer.  Aeiiologie;  Fr.  Hiologie;  Ital. 
etiologttu    The  theory  of  Cause  (q.v.).  (j.m.b.) 

Mainly  used  in  medicine,  where  it  is  the 
science  that  deals  with  the  causes  or  origin 
of  disease;  the  description  of  the  factors 
which  produce  or  predispose  toward  a  certain 
disease  or  disorder.  Compare,  for  example, 
what  is  said  of  the  aetiology  of  insanity  under 
Insanity  and  Sanity,  (j.j.) 

Affeot  [Lat.  ad  -^faeere,  to  do] :  Oer.  Trieb^ 
foder,  or  affectiver  Bewegungareiz ;  Fr.  motif 
offectify  mobile  (cf.  Terminology,  French); 
Ital.  motiw>  cffettivo,  A  stimulus  or  motive 
to  action  which  is  Affective  (q.  v.)  or  felt, 
not  presented  as  an  end. 

Suggested  by  Baldwin  {Handb.  of  PeyeluA,^ 
Feeling  and  Will,  313,  319,  354).  The 
same  distinction  is  made  by  Mackensie 
{Manual  of  Ethics,  62  f.).  See  also  Wundt, 
Oudines  of  Peyehoit,,  714  (and  the  German 
original).  The  two  cases  indicated  in  the  de- 
finition are  those  respectively  of  non-voluntary 
and  voluntary  action  ;  only  in  the  latter  case 
is  the  affect  a  MonvB  (q.  v.).  Wundt  uses 
Triebfeder  for  the  affective  element  in  every 
Motiv,  the  presented  or  intellectual  element 
being  the  Beweggrund.  Judd's  translation  of 
these  respectively  by  Impelling  Force  and 
Moving  Beason  (see  End)  is  clumsy.  Impelling 
force  loses  the  implication  of  feeling  altogether. 
The  earlier  English  ethical  term  Spring  of 
Action  (Martineau)  is  too  comprehensive,  and 
is  besides  complicated  by  being  'lower'  and 
'higher.'      We  accordingly  fall   back  upon 

affect.  (J.M.B^  G.F.S.) 

AfBaotion  (i)and  Aff»otiTe(2):  Ger.  (i) 
eUmtetUaree  OefiUd,  (2)  GefUhU-  (in  oomp.,  as 
O^iMelon) ;  Fr.  (i)  ejection,  sensibiUte,  (2) 
(j^eotif;  Ital.  ( i )  sentimentaliti^y  (  2  )  c^ettivo.  ( i ) 
The  hypothetical  elementary  form  of  feeling. 
(2)  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  feeling  of  aU 
sorts.  Affection  is  also  a  popular  word  for 
Love  (q-v.)  or  tender  feeling,  with  the  adjec- 
tive affectionate.  The  adjective  form  (meaning 
given  under  2)  was  used  before  the  substantive, 
notably  by  the  French  psychologists  (cf.Babier). 
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See  Feeliko,  Emotion,  and  Affection  (in 
ethics  and  tbeology). 

This  usage  seems  best  since  there  is  no  adjec- 
tive formed  from  '  feeling/  The  demand  for 
the  noun  Affection  seems  to  have  come  from 
those  analysts  who  desired  to  avoid  using  the 
ambiguous  word  FeeHng.  The  term  is  useful, 
and  tiie  same  is  true  of  Conation  (q.y.),  pro- 
vided one  guards  against  the  evident  danger  of 
taking  them  to  mean  real  things,  and  of  think- 
ing that  complex  mental  states  are  at  all  ex- 
plained when  stated  in  terms  of  them.  Sufficient 
care  is  not  always  exercised  in  distinguishing 
the  English  affective  from  the  Qerman  Affekt, 
the  equivalent  of  emotion. 

In  Titchener's  translation  of  KUlpe's  OuUinea 
of  Psychol.^  §  52,  there  is  the  complication 
that  affection  is  made  equivalent  to  QemUths- 
in  the  term  QemUthsbewegung — a  direct  con- 
fusion of  what  is  affective  with  what  is  conative, 
seeing  that  the  German  Qemiithsbewegung 
includes  both  feelings  and  impulses.  Judd 
seems  to  have  Wundt's  endorsement  of  the 
same  rendering  (trans,  of  Wundt's  Out- 
lines of  Psychol.^  109,  187,  and  Glossary); 
but  it  does  violence  to  English  usage.  It 
revives  the  confusion  of  feeling  and  action  seen 
in  the  older  terms  *  Active '  and  '  Motive 
Powers ' :  as  in  Judd's  translation  (loc.  cit., 
168),  where  Gefiihlslage  is  rendered  by  the 
same  adjective  ('  affective  state ')  used  for  Ge- 
mttthsbewegung  ('  affective  process ')  and  Ge- 
miithslage  (or  Gemilthszustand, '  affective  state ') 
in  other  passages  (cf.  Judd,  loc.  cit..  Glossary). 
Cf.  Terminology  (German).       (j.m.b.-g.f.s). 

Literature'.  Hamilton,  Lectures  on  Meta- 
physics ;  Babier,  Lemons  de  Psychol. ;  Biblioo. 
G,  2,  e. 

Affection  (in  ethics),  (i)  Any  states  of 
pronounced  feeling.  In  English  usage,  the  term 
applies  both  to  the  more  permanent  sentiments 
Ger.  Grfiihle)f  and  to  passing  emotional  states 
G«r.  Affecte),  The  best  writers  distinguish  it 
from  passion,  as  having  less  vehemence,  and 
as  less  distinctly,  if  at  all,  connected  with  a 
sensuous  basis.  (2)  Sometimes  it  is  restricted 
to  feelings  which  have  persons  for  their  object. 
The  first  definition  is,  however,  more  in  accord 
with  psychological  usage.  See  Affection  and 
Affective,  Affect,  and  Emotion. 

St.  Augustine,  as  quoted  and  adopted  by 
Aquinas,  says :  '  Those  mental  states  {motua 
animi)  which  the  Greeks 'call  vaBri,  and  Cicero 
jpertMrhationea,  are  by  some  called  affectus,  or 
affectionee  by  others,  keeping  to  the  literal 
rendering  of  the  Greek  paesiones'  This 
equivalence  of  pasaio  and    affectne  is   still 
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found  in  Descartes.  There  is  a  wider  use  in 
Spinoza,  by  whom  the  term  affedue  is  made  to 
cover  purely  rational  sentiments.  And  this 
wider  application  is  characteristic  of  the  British 
moralists,  in  whose  writings  the  word  affection 
is  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  Shaftesbury 
uses  it  in  the  widest  sense  as  above  defined. 
But  other  writers  draw  a  distinction  between 
affection  and  passion :  Hutcheson,on  tlie  ground 
that  the  former  does  not  necessarily — ^whereas 
the  latter  does — involve  uneasiness;  Price, 
because  of  the  distinct  presence  of  a  sensuous 
element  in  passion,  which  also  indicates  greater 
vehemence  of  active  tendency ;  while,  accord- 
ing to  Gay,  passion  is  the  '  pleasure  or  pain 
arising  from  the  prospect  of  future  pleasure 
or  pain,'  and  affection  is  ^the  desire  conse- 
quent thereupon.'  The  narrower  usage  (2)  ia 
sanctioned  by  Beid,  who  defines  affections  as 
the  '  various  principles  of  action  in  man,  which 
have  persons  for  their  immediate  object,  and 
imply,  in  their  very  nature,  our  being  well  or 
ill  affected  to  some  person,  or,  at  least,  to  some 
animated  being.'  This  usage  is  followed  by 
Sidgwick.  A.  F.  Shand  defines  affections  as 
feelings  for,  not  in,  an  object ;  and  says :  *  The 
terms  sentiment,  interest,  and  affection  do  not 
seem  to  mark  any  important  difference.  We 
speak  of  the  sentiment  of  justice,  truth,  and  the 
moral  sentiment  generally,  of  the  sentiment  of 
friendship;  but  of  affection  for  our  friends  rather 
than  senUment,  and  of  interest  in  our  health  or 
business  rather  than  either:  the  difference  turn- 
ing upon  the  different  character  of  the  object.' 

Literature :  Augustine,  De  Civ.  Dei,  ix.  4 ; 
Aquinas,  SummaTheol.,II.  i.  Q.  2  2 ;  Descabteb, 
De  Pass.  Animae ;  Spinoza,  Ethica,  iii.  58  ff. ; 
HuTCHESON,  Essay  on  the  Passions,  §  2 ; 
Pbick,  Princ.  Quest,  and  Difficulties  of  Morals, 
chap,  iii ;  Gay,  Dissertation  prefixed  to 
Law's  transl.  of  King's  Origin  of  Evil,  §  3; 
Hume,  Human  Nature,  I.  i.  2 ;  Beid,  Active 
Powers,  Essay  III,  Part  II.  chaps,  iii-v;  Shand, 
Mind,  N.S.,  v.  214  ff.  (w.r.8.) 

AiFection  (in  theology)  [Lat.  a^ectio^i 
Ger.  Neigung;  Fr.  aff^ection;  Ital.  c^etto, 
(i)  The  affections  (plural  usually)  are  the  senti- 
ments of  personal  inclination  that  give  rise  to 
love.  (2)  The  motive  forces  in  an  individual 
that  render  him  consistently  devoted  to  some 
one  aim.  The  subject  falls  within  the  province 
of  Christian  ethics,  and,  especially  in  the  latter 
aspect,  involves  controversial  questions  con* 
ceming  the  will. 

(i)  The  affections,  especially  as  they  pro- 
duce love  to  God,  are  natural  and  healthy. 
The  extreme  of  mysticism,  which  offers  devotion 
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to  the  Deity  as  if  he  stood  in  need  of  it,  is  to 
he  avoided.  Similarly,  the  love  which,  sare 
of  its  ohject  and  satis&ction,  remains  there- 
after quiescent,  is  to  he  condemned.  The  ideal 
lies  in  a  unio  eariiaHs,  wherehy  the  opposition 
between  individual  and  universal  is  ended. 
(2)  To  he  turned  to  their  essential  uses,  the 
affections  must  be  enlisted  for  high  ends. 
Human  action  is  not  the  result  merely  of  affec- 
tions that  have  always  held  rule,  or  which 
remain  fixed ;  it  depends  upon  their  trans- 
formation by  the  Christian  ideal.  Man  is 
naturally  perverse  and  selfish,  hence  the  need 
for  the  process  of  moralizing  the  affections  or  of 
rendering  them  holy;  only  thus  can  they  furnish 
motives  for  correct  moral  action.  In  recent 
years  the  aspects  involved  in  ( i )  have  attracted 
greatly  preponderating  attention. 

Literature:  for  (i)  see  the  treatment  of 
love  in  any  systematic  treatise  on  Christian 
Ethics,  e.g.  by  Dobneb;  for  (a),  such  a 
work  as  Jonathan  Edwabds'  Beligious  Affec- 
tions. (B.M.W.) 

Affectiva  Tone  or  Feeling  Tone :  Oer. 
GefuhUUm ;  Fr.  SlemerU  affecHf,  ton  emotionnel; 
ItaL  elemento  qffeUivo,  Umo  Mntimentale.  The 
ingredient  of  feeling  that  attaches  to  a  mental 
state  of  any  kind.  (J.M.B.,  O.F.S.) 

The  term  was  introduced,  in  its  German 
form,  by  Wundt,  who  distinguished  sensation 
firom  its  affective  tone,  supposing  that  every 
sensation  has  with  it  a  certain  qualitative 
sense-feeling.  To  some  (Ward)  it  appears  to  be 
vague  organic  sensation  accompanying  special 
sensation.  Other  writers  &il  to  find  such 
feeling,  and  consider  the  so-called  affective 
tone  of  sensation  as  pleasure  and  pain;  yet 
others  consider  all  feeling  a  state  of  com- 
pounded pleasure  and  pain  (see  Feelino).  To 
them  affective  tone  is  simply  the  presence  of 
pleasure  and  pain.  It  is  best,  on  the  whole, 
to  confine  affective  tone — or  feeling  tone — to 
qualitative  differences  of  the  affective  order 
everywhere ;  to  leave  it  as  a  further  question 
as  to  whether  sensations  have  such  i^ective 
tone;  and  to  use  the  phrase  Hedonic  ToN£(q.v.) 
for  the  pleasure-pain  colouring  throughout. 

Liieraiure :  Wundt,  Physiol.  Psychol.,  chap. 
X ;  Outlines  of  PjrschoL,  §  7 ;  Wabd,  Encyc. 
Brit.>  art.  Psychology;  Ladd,  Psychol.  De- 
scrip,  and  £b[plan.,  chap,  ix;  Elements  of 
Physiol.  Psychol.,  514  f. ;  Baldwin,  Handb.  of 
PsychoL,  Feeling  and  Will,  chaps,  iii,  iv;  Stout, 
Analytic  Psychol.,  i.  chap.  vi.      (j.m.b.-<}.f.8.) 

Attisdty  (chemical):  see  Chemical  Stit- 
TBX8I8. 

Aflznmtioa  and  AiBrmatiTe :    Ger.  Be- 


hauptung;  Yr.affinnaHon;  Ital.  q^&rnMUume. 
See  Judgment. 

▲  fortiori  [Lat.]  (the  same  in  the  other 
huiguages).  With  strongerreason;  hence,  more 
conclusive,  as  applied  to  an  argument.  (j.m3.) 

Aftsr-image :  Oer.  Naehbild;  Fr.  image 
canaeetUive;  Ital.  immagine  pereiaterUe  (or 
eonseeuUva).  (i)  Aftee-sensation  (q.v.). 
(2)  After-sensation  of  sight.  These  may  be 
classified  as  (a)  positive  and  negative,  accord- 
ing as  they  retain  the  relations  of  light  and 
shade  of  the  original  stimulus  or  reverse  them ; 
(5)  same-coloured,  complementary,  and  vari- 
able, according  as  their  colour-tone  stands 
related  to  the  stimulus  colour ;  and  (c)  mono- 
cular, binocular,  or  transferred,  according  as 
they  are  set  up  in  the  stimulated  eye  or  eyes, 
or  in  the  unstimulated  eye. 

The  negative  and  complementary  after- 
image ('  the '  after-image  of  popular  parlance) 
is  explained  by  Fechner  and  Helmholtz  as  a 
phenomenon  of  retinal  fatigue  (Helmholtz, 
Physiol.  Optik,  2nd  ed.,  534).  Bering  regards 
it  as  a  phenomenon  of  Adaptation  (q.v.), 
as  significant  of  a  return  to  equilibrium 
of  the  antagonistic  visual  processes  (Ebbing- 
haus,  Psychol.^  2 58)-  Positive  and  same- 
coloured  after-images,  resultiDg  from  brief  and 
intensive  stimulation,  are  explained  as  due  to 
a  continuation  of  excitation  after  removal  of 
stimulus ;  but  there  are  difficulties.  Between 
primary  sensation  and  this  (positive  and  same- 
coloured)  image  is  sometimes  seen  a  positive 
and  complementary  after-image :  the  explana- 
tion is  doubtful  (Ebbinghaus,  loc.  cit.,  244). 
See  Aftbr-sensatiok.  The  variable  after- 
image shows  the '  flight  of  colours '  (e.  g.  solar 
after-image),  which  must  be  indicative  of 
highly  complicated  excitatory  processes.  The 
transferred  after-image  depend^  apparently 
on  the  existence  of  a  sensoiy  reflex  arc  in  the 
binocular  visual  apparatus  (Titchener,  PhUoa, 
Stud,,  viii.  231).  Altogether,  the  after-image 
chapter  is  one  of  the  least  satisfactory  in 
cuiTent  visual  theory.     Cf.    Vision;    also 

LABOBATOBTANDApPASATU8(optical).  (E.B.T.) 

Both  the  'explanations'  (Helmholtz'  and 
Hering's)  are  merely  restatements  of  what 
a  complementary  or  an  antagonistic  colour  is, 
in  the  given  theory — i.  e.  a  residuum,  when 
one  colour  is  removed  from  white,  or  a  're- 
versed '  colour-process. 

It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  after- 
images are  due  to  processes  of  fatigue  or  of 
restitution  in  the  visual  centres  of  the  brain, 
higher  or  lower — not  in  the  retina.  This 
view  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  an  aftev- 
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image  due  to  stimnlation  of  one  eye  may, 
under  proper  conditions,  sometimes  seem  to 
be  seen  with  the  other.  Experiments  show, 
howeyer,  that  in  such  cases  the  after-image 
is  really  seen  with  the  eye  first  stimulated ; 
fiiUier  considerations,  together  with  Exner's 
eaqperiments  on  retinal  and  optic  nerve  stimu- 
lation, support  the  retinal  location  (Sanford, 
Cowrse  in  Exper.  Paychol,^  expt.  27).    (c.l.f.) 

LiUrfUwrei  works  cited  above.  Also  vok 
Kbixs,  Zeitsch.  f.  Psychol.,  xii.  81 ;  Hbbino, 
Fiittger's  Arch.,  xlii.  488,  xliii.  264,  329; 
Arch.  f.  Ophthal.,  xxxvii.  3,  i;  zxxviiL  2, 
252;  Hess,  Arch.  f.  Ophthal.,  zxzvi.  i.  i;- 
PflOger's  Arch.,  xlix.  190 ;  Fick  and  GI^bbb, 
Arch.  f.  Ophthal.,  xxxvi.  2, 245,xxxviii.  1,118; 
S.  BiDWBLL,  Proc.  Eoy.  Soc,  Ivi,  No.  337, 132  ; 
Fbanz,  Mon.  Supp.  to  Psychol.  Rev.,  No.  XII ; 
and  general  references  under  Vision. 

AfbezHMnsation :  Ger.  Nachempfindwng ; 
Fr.  sensation  eonsieiUlve ;  Ital.  jyertMUnza  deUa 
sensaziane.  In  various  senses,  brief  stimula- 
tion of  the  peripheral  organ  results  in  (i)  a 
primary  sensation,  (2)  a  short  blank  interval 
after  the  stimulus  ceases,  and  (3)  a  secondary 
sensation,  called  after-sensation. 

Literaiure :  Kulpb,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  §  9. 
Pressure:  Goldscheideb,  AbhandLd. phyeiol. 
GeseU.  zn  Berlin  (Oct.  31,1 890).  Temperature: 
Dessoib,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.  (1892). 
Tone :  Ubbantschitsch,  Pflager^s  Arch.,  xxv. 
(1881).  Sight:  see  Afteb-imaos.  Touch: 
Sfinbleb,  Psychol.  Rev.,  iv.  632  f. 

(2)  The  name  is  also  given  to  the  continu- 
ance of  sensation  without  pause  after  removal 
of  stimulus. 

Literature :  Temperature :  Goldscheideb, 
Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.  (1885),  Suppl.-Bd. 
Tone:  Stuhpf,  Tonpsychologie,  i.  213  (not 
admitted).  Sight :  '  fall '  of  sensation  (cf. 
Ebbinghaus,  Psychol.,  241);  Sakfobd,  Course 
in  Exper.  JPsychoL,  expts.  11,  13,  19,  64, 
124-8.  (E.B.T.) 

Agamogenesui  [Gr.  d-^yofios,  marriage, 
and  y€P€<ru,  birth] :  Ger.  ungeschleMUche 
Fortj^jlanzung  \  Fr.  agamogeniae,  ginSration 
aaexuie;  Ital.  agamogenesij  riproduziane 
agamica.  The  process  of  asexual  multiplica- 
tion (or  Honogony)  in  animals  and  plants. 
Compare  Gamooenebis  (or  Amphigony). 

Four  modes  of  agamogenesis  have  been  dis- 
tinguished :  (i)  Where  the  organism  divides 
into  two  more  or  less  similar  organisms  by 
binary  Fission  (q.v.),  as  in  the  amoeba  and 
other  unicellular  organisms  [and  occasionally 
in  higher  forms  (Schizogamy  of  Annelids). 
(ji)  Where  the  organism  divides  into  a  num- 


ber of  minute  bodies  or  spores,  each  of  which 
can  develop  into  the  adult  form  (sporulation), 
as  in  plants  and  unicellular  animals.  (E.8.0.)] 
(3)  Where  buds  are  produced  by  Gemma* 
TiON  (q.v.),  as  in  many  plants,  and  among  the 
Coelenterata  and  many  other,  especially  sessile 
and  colonial,  animals.  (4)  By  the  development 
of  unfertilized  ova  (see  Pabthenogenbsis).  In 
many  animals  and  plants  reproduction  by  both 
processes,  gamogenetio  and  agamogenetic,  pre- 
vails. Thus  hydra,  when  the  conditions  are 
favourable,  reproduces  by  gemmation;  but 
under  the  indirect  influence  of  cold  or  irom 
insufficient  nutrition,  it  gives  rise  to  ova  or 
spermatozoa.  See  Pbotozoa,  Altbbna- 
noK    OF    Genebatioxs,    and    Pabtheno- 

QENBSIS.  (CXL.M.) 

Whether  organisms  can  continue  for  an  in- 
definite number  of  generations  reproducing 
asexually,  is  a  question  which  has  a  very  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  origin 
and  significance  of  sex,  senility,  and  death. 
Maupas  found  that  in  the  case  of  the  Infusoria 
(unicellular  animals)  an  occasional  return  to 
Amphimixis  (q.v.)  is  necessary  to  prevent  de- 
generation and  eventual  death.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  groups  of  lowly  organized  animals 
and  plants  amongst  which  agamogenetic 
reproduction  only  is  known  to  occur.  See 
Death. 

LOerature :  E.  Maupas,  Recherches  exp^ri- 
mentales  sur  la  multiplication  des  infusoires 
cili^s,  Arch.  Zool.  Exp.  et  G^n.  (1888).  (e.b.0.) 

Agttncy  (in  law)  [Med.  Lat.  agentia] : 
Ger.  Agentsehafi,  Agentur,  Stdlvertretung ;  Fr. 
procuration,  agence;  Ital.  procura,  A  con- 
tractual relation,  whereby  one  person  is 
authorized  to  act  for  another  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  confer  upon  the  latter  new  rights  or 
impose  upon  him  new  obligations.  The  wife's 
auUiority  to  act  for  her  husband  so  &,t  as 
to  bind  him  for  the  purchase  of  necessaries 
for  her  support  was  originally  an  incident  of 
her  legal  relation  to  him,  but  is  now  treated  as 
proceeding  from  his  implied  consent.  The 
absence  of  authority  may  be  supplied  by  a  sub- 
sequent ratification.  By  some  jurists  agency 
is  considered  to  involve  a  delegation  of  power 
to  exercise  some  discretion  in  determining  the 
manner  of  action,  so  that  the  juristic  act,  which 
is  the  result  of  the  agency,  is  performed  by  the 
agent :  in  this  view  a  mere  messenger  is  not  a 
true  agent,  for  in  his  case  the  juristic  act  is 
concluded  by  the  principal,  and  there  is  no  real 
representation  as  to  the  latter  (Sohm's  Insti- 
tutes of  Roman  Law,  §  32).  He  for  whom 
another  is  an  agent  is  termed  the  principal. 
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Agency  is  a  development  of  the  law  of  the 
family,  where  all  act  in  Bubjeotion  to  its  head, 
and  on  his  account.  Its  basis  has  gradnally 
changed  from  that  a{§tatu8  to  that  of  contract. 
It  played  but  a  small  part  in  Boman  law,  so 
far  as  it  depended  on  contractual  relations 
(Sohm's  InsUiuUs  vf  Roman  Law,  §  32 ;  PhiUi- 
more's  Prineipies  and  Maxims  of  Jwrisprur 
dence,  zx).  The  Roman  mandatariua  bound 
himself  personally  as  to  the  third  party  with 
whom  he  might  deal  for  hb  principal,  the 
mandaior, 

LUeraiure:  Mobet,  Outlines  of  Boman 
Law,  370 ;  CuF,  Institutions  Juridiques  des 
Bomains  ( 1 89 1 ),  6  49.  A  scholarly  discussion 
of  the  history  of  agency  in  English  law,  by 
Chief  Justice  Holmes,  of  Massachusetts,  will 
be  found  in  the  Harvard  Law  Beview,  iv.  345, 

(8.E.B.) 


V.  I. 


Ajgmnt  [Lat  €Lgens,  acting] :  Oer.  wirhmdea 
Wesen^  Agent;  Ft.  agent;  Ital.  a^ente.  That 
which  manifests  Acttvitt  (q.v.)  in  any  of 
the  senses  given  under  that  term.  The  more 
special  meanings  immediately  follow.  (j.m.b.) 

Agent  (free).  One  who  exercises  Fbeedom 
(q.v.).  The  agent  is  said,  in  general,  to  be 
free  when  the  act  is  not  performed  under  ex- 
ternal constraint,  or  by  mere  physiological 
reflex.  The  degree  to  which  threat  of  pain  or 
deception  or  ignorance  interferes  with  free 
agency  is  a  disputed  question  (cf.  Aristotle, 
Eth.  Nie.,  iii.  i).  (W.B.B.-J.M.B.) 

Agent  (in  law)  [Lat.  agens]  :  Ger.  Agenty 
GeechoLftsfuhfrer;  'FT.mandataire,gSrant;  Ital. 
agenU.  One  authorized  to  act  for  another 
(who  is  termed  his  principal)  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  give  the  latter  new  rights  or  impose  upon 
him  new  obligations. 

See  Agency.  An  agent  is  juristically 
identified  with  his  principal.  Qta  fadi  j)er 
alium  fadt  per  ee,  (8.E.B.) 

Agglutination  (linguistic)  [Lat  ad,  to,  + 
gluHnofre,  to  pastel:  Ger.  AggkiJdnalion ; 
Fr.  agglutinaHon ;  Ital.  agglutinazione.  A 
method  of  formation  in  language,  whereby  a 
modification  of  meaning  or  of  relation  is  given 
to  a  word  through  a  significant  element  or 
elements  attached  to  it  or  contained  in  it. 

The  method  is  widely  applied  in  language, 
and  is  abundantly  illustrated  in  English  (e.  g. 
in  etrelel,  leaflet,  ringlet,  the  element  -lU 
is  distinctly  and  separately  significant),  and 
can  be  appUed  in  the  formation  of  new  words, 
as  prieetUt;  so  -eM  in  goddese,  haroneae,  att- 
tkorese;  bo -ed  in  sounded,  hated,  *  mUeided' ;  or 
eae-  in  ex-president,  ex-^onvict.  This,  which  is 
in  Engli^  and  generally  in  inflectional  lan- 


guages one  of  various  devices  used  for  modify* 
ing  the  meaning  of  words  or  fitting  them  to 
their  function  in  the  sentence,  appears  in  a 
large  number  of  languages,  known  as  the  ag- 
glutinative, and  of  which  the  Turkish,  the 
Japanese,  and  the  Bantu  languages  are  typical 
examples,  as  the  dominant  principle  of  struc- 
ture. Like  elements  are  with  a  high  degree 
of  consistency  used  for  like  modifications,  and 
hence  the  structure  is  in  general  simple  and 
regular,  making  the  mmimum  of  demand  upon 
the  memory.  Such  languages  appear  to  have 
been  originally  developed  in  adjustment  to  the 
needs  of  scattered  populations  within  which 
intercourse  was  maintained  at  low  tension. 
Psychologically  they  represent  a  grammatical 
consciousness  awake  to  the  necessity  of  indi- 
cating simply  and  unmistakably  every  turn 
of  thought,  and  are  so  distinguished  from  the 
inflectional  languages,  but  most  widely  and 
radically  from  the  monosyllabic  or  isolating 
languages  like  the  Chinese.  (B.i.w.) 

Agglntuuttion  (in  psychology).  A  term 
used  by  the  early  associationists  for  cases  of 
close  or  '  adhesive '  association  of  ideas.  Also 
by  Wundt  for  the  simplest  form  of  apperceptive 
combination  {Verbindung).  Its  use  is  not 
recommended.  (j.m.b.,  o.f.s.) 

Aggregate  [Lat.  ad  +  grex,  flock]  :  Oer. 
Aggregat,  Zusammen  (for  Herbart's  use,  see 
Complex)  ;  Fr.  agrkfoi  ;  Ital.  aggregato.  ( i )  A 
collection  of  individuals  considered  as  aggre- 
gated or  loosely  gathered  together  (see  Aoobs- 
oation).  (2)  In  psychology,  an  Aggregate  Idea 
or  Concept  is  a  general  idea  of  a  class  or  group 
taken  collectively  rather  than  abstractly.  In 
the  aggregate  or  collective  idea  the  multiplicity 
of  separate  units  is  held  before  the  mind.  CI 
Genebal  and  Abstbaot  Idea,  and  Notion. 

Judd  (trans,  of  Wundt's  OtUUnes  of  Fsy- 
ehdl,.  Glossary  and  260),  following  Titchener 
(ibid.  260  note),  uses  Aggregate  Idea  to 
render  Wundt's  Gesammtvorstellung,  an  alter- 
native expression  being  Idea  of  Imagination,  an 
apperceptive  compound  which  is  distinguished 
from  Fusion  and  Association  by  being  voluntary 
and  selective.  The  English  word  Concept 
would  seem  to  render  this  meaning  suffi- 
ciently well,  provided  we  do  not  follow 
Wundt  (loc.  cit.)  in  using  its  equivalent  (Be- 
grifl)  for  a  special  case  of  Gesammtvorstel- 
lung. The  aggregate  idea  is  a  Genebal  (see 
that  term  for  the  foreign  equivalents)  that  is 
the  idea  of  an  aggregate,  not  an  idea  that  is 
itself  *  aggregated  or  complex.'  For  this  latter 
we  have  the  tenns  Composite  and  Complex, 
which  may  be  used  (cf.  Titchener's  recommen- 
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dation,  Amer.  J,  of  Fsyehcl*,  vii.  82)  for  the 
intellectual  framework  of  the  Concept  as 
covered  by  Gesammtrorstellang.  (J.M.B.,  o.f.8.) 

Aggregation  (in  sociology) :  Ger.  Aggregat 
( I ),  Haufen  (  2  ) ;  Fr.  agregat^  agrSgoHan ;  Ital. 
aggregnzione.  (i)  A  collection  of  beings 
taken  together,  considered  as  a  unit  or  as 
made  up  of  units.     See  Unit  (social). 

It  is  a  general  term  for  the  different  cases 
often  designated  by  the  term  Association 
(social)  (q.y.).  It  is  recommended  that  aggre- 
gation and  (social)  Gboup  (q.v.)  take  the  place 
of  '  social  association/  for  reasons  given  under 
Association  (social),  in  sociology  (the  point 
of  view  of  the  onlooker) ;  and  that  Co-opeba- 
TiON  (q.v.)  be  used  in  the  same  general  way 
for  all  sorts  of  Aggregation  and  of  Groups 
when  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
actor  in  the  group.  We  should  then  have 
Aggregation  (general)  determined  in  different 
Groups  (special),  as  Family,  Church,  Com- 
mercial, &c.,  in  sociology,  and  Co-operation 
determined  as  Instinctive,  Spontaneous,  Intel- 
ligent, &c.,  in  social  psychology. 

Literature :  see  Socioloot,  and  Social 
Psychology.  (j.m.b.,  o.f.s.) 

(2)  A  term  of  demography  or  of  statistics 
of  population,  meaning  a  grouping  of  indi- 
viduals in  one  place  or  territory. 

Hobbes  {De  Corpore  PoUttco,  Pt.  II.  chap.  ii. 
§1)  uses  the  phrase  '  a  multitude  considered 
as  an  aggregate.'  Genetic  and  congregate 
aggregation  are  terms  introduced  by  Giddings 
{Princ.  of  Sociol.,  1896),  with  the  following 
meanings :  genetic  aggregation  =  a  grouping 
of  kindred  by  common  descent;  congregate 
aggregation  =  a  grouping  by  immigration  of 
either  unrelated  or  related  individuals,  (f.h.g.) 

Agnoiology  [Gr.  Syvoia,  ignorance, +X<(yor, 
discourse].  The  theory  of  human  ignorance, 
its  extent,  limits,  and  conditions;  a  term 
used  by  Ferrier  (Instit,  of  Met.,  48)  to  indi- 
cate a  discipline  between  epistemology  and 
ontology.  (B.H.6.) 

AgnosticiBm  [Lat.  a +p^O6cer0,  to  know] : 
Ger.  Agnosticismus,  Agnoeie;  Fr.  agnoeticieme; 
Ital.  agnostictsmo.  The  class  of  philosophical 
or  scientific  theories  which  recognize  an 
intrinsically  Unknowable  (q.v.). 

The  term  is  due  to  Huxley,  with  whom, 
and  many  other  scientific  men  (cf.  Du  Bois- 
Beymond,  Ueher  d,  Gremen  d.  NcUvrerkennt- 
nise),  it  means  rather  a  habit  of  mind  which 
considers  metaphysics  futile.  In  philosophy  it 
has  been  applied  especially  to  Spencer  and  the 
Positivists  (see  Positivism),  to  Kant  (see  Kan- 
TiAinsM),  and  to  those  (e.g.  Hamilton,  Brad- 


ley) whodraw agrnostic  conclusions  from  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Relativity  of  Kkowlbdge  (q.v.). 

Literature :  see  Unknowable,  Positivtsh, 
Epistemology  ;  especially  Kant,  '  Transcen- 
dental Dialectic,'  in  Critique  of  Pure  Reason ; 
Huxley,  Collected  Essays,  i,  and  '  Hume ' ; 
Spenceb,  First  Principles ;  Steblino,  Text- 
book to  Kant;  Wabd,  Naturalism  and 
Agnosticism ;  Bibliog.  E,  a,  o.   (j.m.b.,  g.f.b.) 

Agnostieunii  (in  theology).  A  word  pri- 
marily descriptive  of  any  theory  which  denies 
that  it  is  possible  for  man  to  acquire  know- 
ledge about  God. 

While  theologians  almost  unanimously  unite 
in  opposing  agnosticism,  they  have  not  been  un- 
affected by  cognate  tendencies.  The  problem, 
'  How  far  can  a  finite  being  know  the  absolute 
Being  1 '  invariably  raises  difficulties  that  often 
lead  to  conclusions  of  a  partially  agnostic  char- 
acter. These  difficulties  are  inseparable  from  the 
manner  in  which  theology  states  the  problem, 
(i)  As  against  the  doctrine  of  'traditional- 
ism,' which  holds  that  man  needs  the  aid  of 
a  supernatural  revelation  to  arrive  at  a  know* 
ledge  of  the  being  of  Gkxi,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  authoritatively  teaches  that  'by  the 
natural  light  of  human  reason'  the  fact  of 
God's  existence  can  certainly  be  ascertained. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  against  the  theory 
of  '  ontologism ' — that  man  is  able  of  himself 
to  know  God  directly,  and  that  all  knowledge 
is  nothing  more  than  a  mode  of  this  knowledge 
of  deity — it  upholds  a  modified  agnosticism. 
In  condemning  the  tendencies  to  pantheism, 
which  are  alleged  to  be  traceable  in  such  a  writer 
as,  say,  Rosmini,  it  was  necessary  to  declare 
that  firom  nature  man  does  not  obtain  any 
insight  into  the  essence  of  Gk>d's  being.  The 
direct  perception  of  the  nature  of  God  is  re- 
served for  the  blessed  in  another  life.  Here 
God  can  be  known  only '  reflected  in  a  mirror.' 
While,  then,  man  can  know  that  God  is  by  an 
effort  of  mere  reason,  he  cannot  know  what 
God  essentially  is.  (2)  Christian  theism  is 
also  partially  agnostic.  It  holds  that  roan  has 
knowledge  of  God,  but  denies  that  God  is  one 
with  the  universe.  It  therefore  infers  that  the 
absolute  Being  transcends  the  universe,  and 
that  human  Imowledge  of  him,  while  always 
progressing,  can  never  be  complete.  (3)  Mansel 
furnishes  the  classical  instance  of  agnosticism 
in  theology.  His  conception  is  that,  while 
man  must  believe  in  the  infinity  of  God,  he  is 
unable  to  comprehend  it.  Faith  and  know* 
ledge  are  thus  necessarily  divorced.  For,  as 
knowledge  always  attaches  predicates  in  order 
to  obtain  definiteness,  and  as  predicates  limit. 
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tiiere  cannot  be  any  real  knowledge  of  the 
infinite  existence  in  which,  nevertheless,  man 
mnst  believe.  (4)  The  most  recent  form  of 
agnostidsm  in  theology  is  to  be  found  in  the 
teaching  of  A.  Ritschl  and  some  of  his  school. 
It  reposes  upon  a  specialized  theory  of  know- 
ledge, derived  partly  from  one  interpretation 
of  Kant  and  partly  from  Lotze,  according  to 
which  man  knows  only  phenomena.  As  God 
is  not  a  phenomenon,  he  is  not  known  by  man. 
Theology  therefore  deals  not  with  the  causa 
efficiens,  but  with  the  eau9a  finalis.  That  is 
to  say,  it  treats  of  God  not  as  a  being,  but  as 
an  '  attractive  ideal '  which,  by  impressing 
a  man  subjectively  with  its  value  for  him, 
leads  him  to  adopt  it.  God  is  thus  unknow- 
able in  himself — even  in  divine  revelation  it 
would  seem  ;  man  is  aware  of  him  only  in  so 
far  as  appreciative  of  the  value  of  his  nature 
(which  is  love)  for  the  purposes  of  moral  and 
religious  elevation.  (b.m.w.) 

Literature :  see  Biblioo.  £,  2,  g,  a. 

Agoraplioliia  [Gr.  dyopa^  market-place,  + 
^ofta,  fear]  :  Ger.  Flatzfurcht,  Flatzangat ;  Fr. 
agoraphohie,  tapophobie ;  Ital.  agora/Ma,  A 
morbid  uneasiness  or  fear  in  crossing  open 
places.  The  term  FkUzfureht  or  Agoraphobia 
is  due  to  Westphal.  The  symptom  is  one  of 
a  group  of  excessive  fears  (see  Phobia)  char- 
acteristic of  states  of  nervous  debility  or  of 
persons  with  nervous  diathesis.  It  is  also  sym- 
ptomatic of  mental  degeneration  and  of  neur- 
asthenia. Open  spaces,  parks,  squares,  and  the 
like  are  avoided.  When  it  is  necessary  to  cross 
them  the  patient  follows  the  surrounding  houses 
or  trees  or  clings  to  a  companion.  There  is  no 
vertigo,  but  the  legs  feel  weak,  the  heart  pal- 
pitates ;  there  may  be  coldness  or  numbness 
and  profuse  sweating.  The  patient  may  realize 
the  groundlessness  of  the  fear,  but  none  the  less 
feels  alarm  and  apprehension.  At  times  it 
cannot  be  overcome,  and  momentarily  inhibits 
action  (cf.  Aboulia).  (j.j.) 

LiUraturei  H.  Saubt,  !^tude  clinique  sur 
lafolie  h6r6ditaire  (1886);  Bbnedikt,  Allg. 
Wien.  med.  Zeit.,  xl ;  Wbstphal,  Arch.  f. 
Psychiat.  u.  Nervenh.  (1872);  Kaan,  Der  neur- 
asthenische  Angstaffekt;  Jahrb.  f.  Psychiat. 
n.  Neurol.,  xi.  149 ;  Suckling,  Amer.  J.  Med. 
Sci.,  xcix.  476-83;  Lboband  du  Saulle, 
£tade  clinique  sur  la  peur  des  espaces  (1878) ; 
Dschahbbs,  Diet.  Encyc.  des  Sci.  M^.  (sub 
verbo) ;  Cobdbs,  Arch,  f  Pefychiat.  u.  Nervenh. 
(1872);  Dtjhaut,  Considerations  sur  I'agora- 
phobie  (1879);  M.  bb  Gbain,  D^lire  chez  les 
d^n^r^  (1886);  y.  Magnan,  Lemons  sui- 
les  deUres  (1897).  (lji.-jjc.b.) 


AgmpMa  [Gr.  d+ypa^iy,  write]:  Ger. 
Agraphia ;  Fr.  agraphie ;  Ital.  agrafia.  The 
loss  or  impairment  of  the  power  to  express 
oneself  by  written  symbols.  It  is  one  of  a 
group  of  the  diseases  of  language  (Aphasia) 
with  intricate  and  important  reUtions  to  the 
growth  and  decay  of  other  speech  functions^ 
treated  under  the  article  Sfbeoh  and  its 
Defects  (q.v.,  also  for  lAteraXure).  (j.j.) 

AgreeableneMi  and  DisagreeaUeneMi : 
see  Pain  and  Pleasube,  and  Pleasantness 
AND  Unpleasantness. 

Agreement  [O.F.  agremeru]:  Ger.  (i) 
Uehmingtttnmung,  (2)  Oleichheit,  (3)  l/eber- 
einstimmung,  ConsUtenz;  Fr.  (i)  convenanee, 
(2)  nmilUude^  (3)  compatMlitS;  Ital.  (i) 
coneordanza,  (2),  (3)  aeeordo,  (i)  Concord, 
harmony;  (2)  similarity,  likeness,  or  same- 
ness ;  analogy,  or  connectedness  of  meaning 
in  case  of  ideas;  (3)  logical  consistency  in 
case  of  judgments. 

Locke  [Essay  eoneeming  Human  Under* 
standing^  Book  IV,  chap,  i)  defines  knowledge 
as '  the  perception  of  the  connection  and  agree- 
ment, or  disagreement  and  repugnancy,  of  any 
of  our  ideas.'  He  then  names  four  sorts  of 
*  agreement  or  disagreement ' :  ( i)  identity,  or 
diversity;  (2) relation;  (3) coexistence  ;  (4) 
real  existence.  The  first  is  the  particular 
relation  between  two  ideas,  which  makes  them 
called  the  same  or  not  the  same.  The  second 
refers  to  abstract  relations  which  exist  be- 
tween ideas  such  as  are  still  not  identical ;  e.g. 
the  relation  of  equality  or  inequality  between 
two  different  quantities.  The  third  has  to  do 
with  the  relation  in  concrete  substances,  be- 
tween their  various  qualities ;  e.  g.  fusibility 
and  yellowness  coexist  in  gold.  The  fourth 
refers  to  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any 
idea  *  with  real  existence,*  e.  g.  one  may  affirm 
God  is.  This  view  of  the  conception  of  agree- 
ment, and  of  its  relation  to  judgment  and  to 
knowledge,  was  later  much  discussed. 

Literature:  Fbaseb's  edition  of  Locke's 
Essay,  ii.  120  (with  references).  (J-B.) 

Agreement  (legal) :  see  Contbact. 

Agreement  (method  of):  Ger.  Methods 
der  Uebereinstimmung ;  Fr.  mHhode  de  concord^ 
anee ;  Ital.  metodo  di  coneordanza.  The  process 
of  using  a  number  of  instances  of  constant  con- 
junction amid  differences  as  basis  for  inference 
to  a  real  connection,  most  commonly  of  cause 
and  effect.  The  rule  defining  the  kind  of 
conjunction  required  is  expressed  in  Mill's 
enunciation  thus  :  '  If  two  or  more  instances 
of  the  phenomenon  under  investigation  have 
only  one  circumstance  in  common,  the  circum- 
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etauce  in  which  alone  all  these  inatanoes  agree 
is  the  cause(or  effect)of  the  given  phenomenon.' 

The  Method  of  Agreement  is  suhstantially  that 
inculcated  bjF.  Bacon  as '  comparentia  ad  intel- 
lectum  instantiarum  quae  in  eadem  natura  con- 
veniunt  per  materias  licet  dissimillimas'  {Nov. 
Org,  ii.  1 1 ).  Modern  logic  recognizes  more  fully 
than  Bacon  did  the  characteristic  imperfection  of 
the  method  due  to  the  possibility  of  pLuaAurr 
OF  Causes  (q.v.),  and  more  fully  than  Mill 
did  the  practical  difficulties  involved  in  applica- 
tion of  the  method  to  unanalysed  experience. 
The  method  as  a  test  or  criterion  of  the  suffi- 
ciency of  evidence  is  pre-eminently  but  not 
exclusively  applicable  to  data  of  observation. 

Literature :  Bacon,  Nov.  Org. ;  J.  S.  Mill, 
Logic;  Venn,  Empirical  Logic,  chap,  xvii; 
Bbadlet,  Frinc.  of  Logic,  Bk.  II.  Ft.  U. 
chap,  iii;  Hobhouse,  Theory  of  Knowledge, 
Ft.  n.  chap.  XV.  (B.A.) 

Agricultural  Stage:  Ger.  KuUuretufe 
der  Aekerbatter;  Yr.HaJt  agrie6le\  liel.  etaio 
agriedo.  That  stage  of  economic  development 
in  which  agriculture  is  of  the  greatest  relative 
importance,  when  the  pastoral  or  nomadic  stage 
is  over,  and  manufactures  and  commerce  are 
still  restricted.  (f.cm.) 

Grosse  (Die  Formen  der  FamiUe)  distin- 
guishes a '  lower '  from  a  *  higher '  agricultural 
stage.  (K.o.) 

Agrippa,  Henry  Comeliiuiy  of  Nettesheim. 
( 1 486-1 535.)  A  German  physician,  philosopher, 
and  astrologer.  Lectui^  in  theology  in  Co- 
logne and  elsewhere,  and  practised  medicine 
in  France. 

AJirene,  HeinriclL.  (1808-74.)  Educated 
in  Gottingen,  he  fled  to  Faris,  and  there 
lectured  on  the  history  of  German  philosophy. 
He  was  professor  of  philosophy  in  Brussels 
(1834),  of  law  and  political  economy  at  Graz 
(1850),  and  of  practical  philosophy  and  politi- 
cal science  in  Leipzig  (1859).  Wrote  on  law 
and  politics. 

Ahrixn&ii.  The  principle  of  evil  in 
Persian  philosophy.  See  Obiental  Fhilo- 
8OPHT  (Fersian).  (j.h.b.) 

d'Ailly  (or  Ailli),  Pierre.  (1350-cir. 
1420.)  A  French  churchman  and  reformer. 
Chancellor  of  the  university  of  Faris  after  1 389; 
archbishop  of  Cambray  after  1395;  cardinal 
after  1 4 1 1 .  He  presided  at  the  trial  of  John 
Huss  before  the  Council  of  Constance.  He 
exposed  and  condemned  the  abuses  and  im- 
purities of  the  Church. 

Aim  [Lat.  aeettnuiref  to  estimate] :  Ger. 
Zid ;  Ft,  Jin,  but ;  ItaL  ecapo,    A  more  i*emote 


nymous  most  nearly  with  Fubpose  (q.v.),  and 
havinga  less  exact  meaning  than  the  terms  £hd 
and  MorrvE  (e£  those  terms).    (j.m.b.,  g.f.8.) 

Aim  (in  education):  Ger.  Ziel;  Fr.  but; 
Ital.  ,/Sne.  A  stage  in  Herbartian  Method 
(in  education ;  q.  v.) ;  the  end  to  be  attained 
in  a  given  exercise. 

It  is  thought  to  conduce  greatly  to  success- 
ful instruction  if  the  end,  or  aim,  towards 
which  it  moves  is  brought  clearly  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  pupil.  That  the  aim  may 
be  both  clear  and  important,  Herbartian 
writers  urge  that  the  subject-matter  of  in- 
struction should  be  so  grouped  that  each  sub- 
division may  be  considered  a  unit,  or  whole, 
for  method.  The  aim  for  each  unit,  or  method- 
whole,  is  simply  the  leading  purpose  for  teach- 
ing it.  Thus,  in  introducing  a  lesson  upon  the 
motions  of  the  earth,  the  teacher  may  say :  '  We 
have  found  that  the  earth  is  a  great  ball  sus- 
pended in  space;  let  us  see  whether  it  is  at 
rest  or  in  motion.'     See  Method-whole. 

Literature :  McMubbt,  The  Method  of  the 
Recitation,  98-109.  (c.Deo.) 

AWweeie  [Gr.  d-f mj^o-ip,  motion]:  Ger. 
Bewegungdoeigkeit ;  Fr.  paralysie,  parieie; 
Ital.  aeineei.     See  Fabaltsis. 

Alalia  and  Djalalia  [Gr.  Skakot,  from  a-f 
XaXccy,  to  talk] :  Ger.  AlcUie ;  Fr.  alalie ;  Ital. 
alalia,  (i)  rartial  or  complete  loss  of  the 
power  to  articulate,  or  imperfect  articulation, 
due  usually  to  paralysis  of  one  or  other  of  the 
groups  of  muscles  (lips,  tongue,  larynx)  used 
in  speaking.  Similarly,  dyslalia  is  used  to 
refer  to  faulty  articulation,  or,  which  is  better, 
complete  loss  of  that  power  (S^glas,  Trouiblee 
du  Langage\  which  defect,  when  confined  to 
a  few  special  sounds,  is  termed  mogilalia,  and 
which,  when  the  sound  uttered  is  different 
from  the  one  intended,  may  be  termed  para- 
lalia. In  these  cases  the  defect  is  called 
peripheral,  although  the  cause  of  it  (paralysis) 
may  be  in  the  centres  below  the  cortex.  The 
difficulties  in  pronouncing  r,  th,  s,  &c.,  peculiar 
to  individuals  or  races,  are  cases  of  mogilalia, 
and  these  in  turn  have  been  given  special 
names,  according  to  the  letter  involved — ^rhota- 
cism,  &c.  These  terms  are  used  and  illus- 
trated by  Kussmaul  {Starungen  der  Sprache, 
chap,  xxxv)  and  Morselli  {Sem^,  tnalai. 
ment,f  ii),  but  have  not  been  generally  adopted 
by  other  writers.  Such  normal  difficulties  of 
pronunciation  are  purely  peritheral.  (2)  Loss 
of  the  elements  of  speech  due  to  cerebral 
disease;  Le.  a  central  defect.  This  is  less 
usual  and  less  desirable.     See  distinctions 


or  general  project  in  voluntary  action.    Syno- 1  given  under  Speech  and  its  Defects.    (j.j.) 
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Aibuiiui(orAlAa),  JohanB.  (1565-1631.) 
A  Danish  professor  of  philosophy,  and  author 
of  philosophical  works. 

Albertuits :  followers  of  Albbbtub  Mao- 
Hus  (q.y.)-  S^  A^  iHOHiBTSy  and  Patbistic 
Philosofht. 

Albertnfl  Magnus,  (i  193-1280.)  Some- 
times called  Albert  von  BoUstadt,  'Doctor 
Uniyersalis.'  One  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  introduced  the  com- 
plete system  of  Aristotle  to  his  age  by  a  loose 
reproduction  of  Arabic  versions  and  commen- 
taries. Lectured  at  Cologne  and  in  Paris, 
Thomas  Aquinas  being  one  of  his  pupils.  He 
was  a  Dominican  and  became  bishop,  but 
found  the  office  uncongenial  and  resigned. 

AlbOf  Joseph  (or  Josi).  (Died  1428.^  A 
Jewish  scholar,  disputant,  and  polemical  writer, 
who  continued  the  work  of  Maimonides.  He 
considered  the  existence  of  Qod,  the  law  of 
Moees,  and  the  future  life  the  fundamental 
dogmas  of  Judaism  (q.v.). 

Aleoholim  [Arab.  aJrkoh't] :  Qer.  Alkohci- 
iamus;  Fr.  cUcooliame;  Ital.  dUoolxmno,  A 
morbid  condition  with  marked  physiological 
and  psychological  symptoms,  brought  about  by 
excessive  indulgence  in  alcoholic  liquors. 

The  effects  of  alcohol  vary  considerably 
according  to  the  duration,  manner,  and  degree 
of  imbibition,  and  the  predisposition  and 
general  condition  of  the  individual.  The 
tenn  Acute  Alcoholism  is  reserved  for  a  very 
^tinctive  group  of  symptoms  which  occurs  at 
times  after  an  excessive  debauch,  at  times  as 
an  incident  in  the  development  of  chronic 
alcoholism,  and  at  times  in  predisposed  patients 
as  the  consequence  of  severe  mental  or  physical 
strain.  This  condition  is  also  known  as  de- 
lirium tremens.  Chronic  Alcoholism  is  a  con- 
dition resulting  from  the  effects  of  the  abuse 
of  alcohol  taken  for  a  long  period.  Drunken- 
ness is  a  transitory  condition  resulting  from 
an  excessive  dose  of  alcohol ;  its  synonyms  are 
Inebriation  or  Intoxication.  Dipsomania 
(q.v.)  is  strictly  an  intermittent,  irresistible 
craving  for  liquor,  being  a  defect  of  inhibition 
similar  in  nature  to  other  manias,  but  is 
often  used  as  synonymous  with  drunkenness 
or  alcoholism,  as  ^psomaniac  is  used  for 
drunkard. 

The  morbid  symptoms  of  alcoholism  present 
a  wide  variation.  The  hereditary  predisposi- 
tion is  a  most  important  aetiological  factor 
which  influences  as  well  the  nature  of  the 
symptoms.  Alcoholic  poisoning  seems  to 
attack  the  region  of  least  resistance,  and, 
though  slow  and  insidious  in  its  onset,  is 


certain  to  undermine  the  vigour  of  the  nervous 
system.  The  nervous  disorders  pass,  as  the 
disease  proceeds,  from  the  periphery  to  the 
centre,  appearing  first  as  sensory  and  motor 
derangement,  and  later  besieging  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  faculties.  The  sensory  troubles 
appear  as  pseudo-sensations  in  the  extremities, 
itching,  creeping,  or  pricking ;  at  times  hyper- 
aesthesia,  but  more  usually  a  progressive  loss 
of  sensibility  occurs.  The  eyes  lose  their  visual 
acuteness,  and  are  prone  to  pseudo-sensations. 
Of  the  motor  disorders,  which  likewise  pro- 
ceed from  periphery  to  centre,  the  most  salient 
symptom  is  a  tremor,  at  first  slight  and 
occasional,  then  more  marked  and  constant. 
Such  tremors  are  exaggerated  under  nervous 
strain  or  effort,  appear  in  the  articulation,  and 
frequently  lead  to  more  serious  motor  neuroses 
(spasms,  cramps,  convulsions,  and  paralyses). 
The  intellectual  disorders  are  usually  described 
as  falling  into  two  periods,  the  second  period 
exhibiting  the  tjrpical  picture  of  insanity 
(mania  and  dementia),  while  the  first  reveab 
the  effects  of  a  less  serious  but  comprehensive 
intellectual  decline.  The  excitability  of  the 
nervous  centres  leads  to  violent  outbursts  of 
anger,  irritability,  suspiciousness,  or  reck- 
lessness. Moral  sensibilities  are  blunted,  and 
the  general  plane  of  mental  life  gradually  de- 
clines. The  final  stages  of  alcoholic  dementia 
present  complete  decay  of  all  the  mental 
fitculties,  with  pronounced  stammering,  tremor, 
and  paralysis  (see  Dementia). 

Acute  alcoholism  (delirium  tremens)  is  the 
sharp  outbreak  of  a  predisposed  nervous  system 
under  the  influence  of  alcoholic  poiBoning,andb 
in  many  cases  an  exacerbation  of  a  chronic  con- 
dition. The  attack  is  generally  foreshadowed 
in  a  prodromic  period  marked  by  cerebral 
exaltation,  rapid  flow  of  ideas,  excitement, 
excessive  sensitiveness,  fear,  irritability,  and 
the  like ;  and  sensory  illusions,  £uitastic  and 
persistent,  and  regularly  increasing  at  night, 
render  the  sleep  of  the  sufferer  a  protracted 
nightmare  of  gruesome  scenes  and  fearful 
catastrophes.  The  delirium  itself  is  the  cul- 
mination of  the  prodromic  symptoms,  the 
illusions  passing  into  more  constant  and  varied 
hallucinations ;  the  patient,  no  longer  a  spec- 
tator but  an  actor  in  the  fancied  horrors, 
becomes  the  victim  of  numberless  fears  and 
torturing  sensations,  particularly  affecting 
sight  and  touch.  In  drunkenness  likewise 
there  are  two  periods — one  of  excitement  and 
the  other  of  depression.  A  lively  imagination, 
exuberance  of  spirits,  loquacity,  lack  of  reserve^ 
are  characteristic  of  the  first  stage,  while  in 
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the  ensuing  stage  are  observed  confusion  of 
thought,  difficulty  in  speech  and  in  the  finer 
motor  co-ordinations,  vertigo,  sense-illusions. 
This  is  followed  by  a  period  of  deep  sleeps 
a  recuperative  period  of  heaviness  and  stupor 
gradually  leading  to  the  normal  condition. 
The  condition,  like  other  forms  of  alcoholic 
poisoning,  varies  considerably  with  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  nature  of  the  dose.  The  study 
of  alcoholism  has  an  importance  beyond  its 
medical  and  psychological  interest.  It  has 
contributed  to  much  of  the  degradation  of 
individuals  and  races,  and  the  regulation  of 
its  use  has  been  for  generations  one  of  the 
most  important  sociological  problems.  The 
tendency  to  this  excess  has  passed  into  our 
heredity,  and  is  recognized  aa  one  of  the 
significant  marks  of  a  degenerate  diathesis. 

Literature:  Lbgbain,  articles  Alcoholism, 
Chronic  Alcoholism,  Delirium  Tremens,  in 
Tuke's  Diet  of  Psychol.  Med. ;  Bonhoeffeb, 
Der  Geisteszustand  des  Alcoholdelirienten, 
Wernicke's  Psychiatric,  App.  6  (1898) ;  C.  F. 
HoDOE,  Experiments  on  the  Physiology  of 
Alcohol,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.  (1897),  1.  594-603, 
769-81 2.  An  extensive  bibliography  of  alco- 
holism has  been  compiled  by  J.  S.  Billinob 
(1894).  (J.J.) 

Also  v.  Magnak,  Recherches  sur  les  Centres 
Nerveux,  i®  s6rie  (1876),  2®  s^rie  (1893); 
Lemons  Cliniques  sur  les  Maladies  Mentales 
(1893);  DerAlcoolisme(i874);  Desdiverses 
formes  de  D^lire  alcoolique  et  de  leur  Traite- 
ment;  Dechaicbbe,  Diet.  Encyc.  des  Sci. 
M6d.  (sub  verbo) ;  J.  Dbjebike,  De  TH^r^- 
dit6  dans  les  Maladies  du  Syst^me  Nerveux 
(i886^ ;  M.  Legsain,  H^r^t^  et  Alcoolisme 
(1889).  (L.M.) 

Also  Huss,  Alkoholismus ;  E.  Fazio,  L'Ub- 
briachezza  (1878-92);  Zebboglio,  AJcool- 
ismo.(i896).  (e.m.) 

Alcott,  Amos  Bronson.  (i  799-1888.) 
American  transcendental  philosopher ;  contri- 
buted to  The  Dial,  and  published  works  on  a 
wide  range  of  speculative  and  practical  themes. 

Alcnin  (or  AUnin),  Flacciui  Albiniui 
Alciiiiui,  (cir.  735-804.)  An  English  church- 
man, '  the  most  learned  man  of  his  age.'  He 
became  (782)  member  of  the  court  of  Charle- 
magne, with  whom  he  sustained  an  intimate 
friendship  until  his  death.  Assisted  the  king 
in  founding  and  maintaining  schools,  was 
head  of  the  court  school,  and  was  made  (796) 
abbot  of  St.  Martins  at  Tours. 

d'Alemberty  Jean  le  Bond.  (1717- 
83.)  A  French  geometer  and  philosopher: 
educated  in  the  Mazarin  College,  his  favourite 


study  being  geometry.  He  wrote  on  dynamics, 
fluids,  and  a  number  of  important  literary  and 
philosophical  themes.  With  Diderot,  he  was 
one  of  the  Enctclopedists  (q.v.). 

Alezander,  Jkrohibald.  (i 772-1851.) 
President  of  Hampden-Sidney  College ;  pastor 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  professor  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  Princeton.  He  was 
noted  as  a  pulpit  orator  and  as  a  writer  on 
theology  and  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 

Alexander.  James  Waddell.  (1804- 
59.)  Son  of  Archibald  Alexander,  educated 
in  Princeton  College  and  Seminary.  Pastor, 
editor  of  The  Pred>yterian  (1830-3);  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  and  beUes-lettres  at  Prince- 
ton (1833-44);  pastor.  New  York  (1844-9 
and  1 85 1 -9);  professor  of  church  history  and 
government  in  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary (1849-51). 

Alezutdery  Joeepli  Addison.  (1809- 
1 860.)  Son  of  Archibald  Alexander,  educated 
at  Princeton.  Distingiiished  for  oriental 
learning,  he  became  professor  of  biblical  criti- 
cism and  ecclesiastical  history  in  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  (1833),  and  professor  of 
biblical  and  ecclesiastical  history  after  1852. 

Alexander  of  Aphrodisias.  A  teacher 
of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy  at  Athens  in  the 
end  of  the  2nd  and  beginning  of  the  3rd 
centuries  a.  d.  Wrote  commentaries  on  the 
works  of  Aristotle,  which  were  translated  by 
the  Arabians,  and  published  later  in  the  Aldine 
edition  of  Aristotle's  works  ( 1 495-8)  and,  in 
part,  in  more  recent  times. 

Alexander  of  Hales,  (died  1245.)  Named 
'  Doctor  Irrefragabilis '  and  also  '  Fons  Vi- 
tae ' :  a  celebrated  English  theologian  of  the 
13th  century.  Trained  in  the  monastery  of 
Hales,  he  relinquished  an  archdeaconry  to 
study  in  Paris,  where  he  received  the  doctor's 
degree  and  became  famous  as  a  teacher  of 
philosophy  and  theology.  Among  his  pupils 
was  Bonaventura  (but  not  Duns  Scotus  or 
Thomas  Aquinas,  as  has  been  asserted).  En- 
tered the  order  of  Minorite  Friars.  His  most 
famous  book,  Swnma  Theologiae,  is  based  on 
the  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard. 

Alexandrian  Behodl :  Qer.  AJexanr 
drinieche  SchtUe;  Fr.  icole  d^Alexamdrie;  Ital. 
aeiiola  aleasandrina.  The  phrase  has  been 
used  in  two  distinct  senses — a  literary  and 
a  philosophico-theological.  In  the  former 
sense,  with  which  we  need  not  deal  here,  it  is 
applied  to  the  literary  tendencies  dominant 
during  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies  (322- 
30  B.O.)  In  its  philosophico-theological  usage 
it  indicates  that  junction  between  Eastern 
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and  Western  thought  which  took  place  at 
Alexandria  and  produced  a  new  series  of  doc- 
trines which  mark  an  entire  school.  Although 
these  tendencies  may  be  traced  as  &r  back  as 
280  B.C.,  it  is  convenient  to  d&te.iiiejhreat  of 
the  school  from  30  b.c.  to  529  a.d. 

East  and  West  met  and  commingled  at 
Alexandria.  The  operative  ideas  of  the  civil- 
izations, cultures,  and  religions  of  Rome, 
Greece,  Palestine,  and  the  further  East  found 
themselves  in  juxtaposition.  Hence  arose  a 
new  problem,  developed  partly  by  occidental 
thought,  partly  by  oriental  aspiration.  Re- 
ligion and  philosophy  became  inextricably 
mixed,  and  the  resultant  doctrines  conse- 
quently belong  to  neither  sphere  proper,  but 
are  rather  witnesses  to  an  attempt  at  combin- 
ing both.  These  efforts  naturally  came  from 
two  sides.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Jews  tried 
to  accommodate  their  faith  to  the  results  of 
Western  culture,  in  which  Greek  elements 
predominated.  On  the  other  hand,  thinkers 
whose  main  impulse  came  from  Greek  philo- 
sophy attempted  to  accommodate  their  doc- 
trines to  the  distinctively  religious  problems 
which  the  eastern  nations  had  brought  with 
them.  From  whichever  side  the  consequences 
be  viewed,  they  are  to  be  characterized  as 
theosophical  raUier  than  purely  philosophical, 
purely  religious,  or  purely  theological. 

(i)  The  beginnings  of  the  movement  are 
almost  entirely  lost  in  obscurity.  Some  pro- 
fess to  find  traces  of  it  so  early  as  the  Septua- 
gmt  (280  B.C.),  but  it  is  usual  to  date  the  first 
overt  traces  from  Aristobulus  (160  b.c.).  The 
Jewish  line  culminated  in  Philo  (fl.  40  ▲.d.), 
who  accepts  Greek  metaphysical  ideas  and,  by 
the  method  of  allegoricid  interpretation,  finds 
their  justification  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
Fhilo's  system  falls  into  three  main  portions : 
(a)  The  existence  and  nature  of  God.  (6) 
God's  relation: to  the  world,  embodying  the 
very  important  and  influential  doctrine  of  the 
LogQB,  This  doctrine  is  Philo's  most  distinc- 
tive contribution  to  the  history  of  thought, 
and  is  a  determining  element  in  the  teaching 
of  the  school  in  all  its  branches,  (e)  Man's 
life  in  the  licht  of  his  own  and  of  God's 
nature.  Philo  s  significance  is  to  be  sought 
rather  in  what  he  attempted  than  in  what  he 
accomplished,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Jewish  Alexandrians  as  a  whole.  These 
thinkers  are  significant  phenomena,  not  per- 
manent figures. 

(2)  In  the  more  strictly  philosophical  line 
the  doctrine  of  the  Alexandrian  school  goes 
by  the  name   Neo-Platonism«     Here,    once 


more,  great  obscurity  prevails  regarding  the 
earlier  history.  It  may  be  said  generally  that 
the  Neo-Platonists  are  deflected  from  philo- 
sophy proper  by  their  adoption  of  the  con- 
temporary religious  and  apocalyptic  longings 
of  mankind,  and  by  their  tacit  agreement  to 
view  these  theosophical  movements  as  originat- 
ing the  problems  which  it  was  most  essential 
for  philosophy  to  solve.  Consequently,  their 
interpretation  of  the  universe  and  of  life  is 
not  unbiassed,  but  is  conducted  in  the  interest 
of  the  great  question  of  salvation  from  this 
present  evil  world.  Philosophically  viewed, 
the  school  b  eminently  eclectic.  Although 
relying  upon  Plato  for  its  first  principles,  and 
especially  for  its  dualism,  it  agrees  with  the 
post-Aristotelian  sceptics  in  its  contempt  for 
knowledge;  with  the  Stoics  in  its  manifold 
tendencies  towards  pantheism,  and  in  its  re- 
gard  for  an  ascetic  morality ;  it  bears  traces 
too  of  the  influence  of  Aristotle,  especially  in 
some  aspects  of  its  statement  of  the  problem 
of  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world.  Accord- 
ing to  generally  accepted  opinion  the  school 
was  founded  by  Ammonius  Saccas  (fl.  200 
A.D.).  His  doctrines  well  illustrate  the  general 
scheme  of  its  teaching.  The  human  soul  forms 
the  central  subject  of  investigation.  Its  pure 
origin,  its  falling  away,  and  the  means  of 
its  return  to  its  flrst  estate  constitute  the 
principal  subjects  discussed.  The  entire  atti- 
tude is  mystical.  That  is  to  say,  the  begin- 
ning lies  in  a  transcendent  sphere,  and  there 
the  end  is  to  be  found  also.  Man  must  needs 
get  beyond  experience,  and  this  by  exceptional 
means.  By  cultivating  freedom  from  the 
trammels  of  sense,  a  man  may  at  length 
achieve  a  condition  of  ecstasy  in  which  he 
will  become  one  with  God.  With  Plotinus 
Neo-Platonism  attains  its  highest  development 
and,  very  specially,  its  clearest  and  least  ir- 
rational teaching.  Porphyry  (fl.  280  a.d.) 
was  Plotinus'  greatest  pupil,  and  he  always 
remained  a  pupil.  He  departed  from  the 
theoretical  severity  of  the  master  and  em- 
phasized the  practical  element  more,  with  a 
view  to  combating  the  rising  power  of  Chi'is- 
tianity.  After  him  the  theosophical  interest 
predominates,  as  in  lamblichus,  Sopater,  Max- 
imus,  and  many  others.  The  members  of  the 
school  became  religious  teachers  charged  with 
a  mission  on  behalf  of  Paganism  against  Chris- 
tianity. After  the  death  of  Julian  'the  Apostate' 
(363  A.D.),  the  power  of  the  Church  gradually 
increased,  and  that  of  Pagan  theosophy  waned 
correspondingly.  Alexandria  and  Rome  ceased 
to  be  the  h^  quarters,  and  Greek  thought 
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found  its  last  refuge  in  the  old  borne,  Athens. 
Plutarch  (fl.  425  A.D.)  and  Proclus  (fl.  470 
A.D.)  are  the  most  distinguished  representa- 
tives of  this  branch.  Naturally,  under  the 
changed  conditions,  the  general  aspect  of  the 
school  was  once  more  altered.  Its  scholars 
tend  to  emphasize  accurate  historical  know- 
ledge of  previous  systems,  and,  on  the  Imsis  of 
this,  they  try  to  resystematize  the  entire  body 
of  Greek  thought,  relying  at  the  same  time 
upon  Plotinus  for  the  general  framework. 
With  Proclus  dialectic  comes  to  occupy  a 
prominent  position  again.  Neo-Platonism  may 
be  said  to  end  with  Damascius,  who  was  head 
of  the  Athenian  school  when  it  was  closed, 
by  order  of  Justinian,  in  529  a.d.  Boethius  is 
the  last  eminent  thinker  to  be  affected  by  it. 

(3)  Owing  to  the  historical  circumstances 
in  which  they  found  themselves,  rather  than 
to  the  influence  of  Neo-Platonism  as  a  formal 
system,  some  Christian  thinkers  were  pro- 
foundly swayed  by  ideas  characteristic  of  the 
Alexandrian  school.  Of  these  T.  Flavins 
Clemens  (fl.  200  a.d.)  and  Origen  (fl.  240  a.d.) 
were  the  most  distinguished.  Clemens  was  a 
pupil  of  Pantaenus,  the  first  great  teacher  of 
this  branch — the  catechetical — of  the  school ; 
he  was  also  a  convert  from  Paganism  to  Chris- 
tianity. His  main  importance  in  the  history 
of  thought  lies  in  his  perception  of  the  value 
of  philosophy  to  religion,  which  had  become 
obscured,  or  even  lost,  during  the  conflict  of 
the  Church  with  the  Gnostics.  Coming  so 
early  as  he  did,  he  was  unable  to  realize  the 
full  significance  of  the  problems  that  turned 
upon  an  alliance  between  Christianity  and 
Greek  thought,  while  his  lack  of  system  gave 
an  air  of  accommodating  syncretism  to  his  doc- 
trines. He  attempted  to  combine  purity  of 
life  (as  against  some  Gnostics)  with  freedom 
of  thought  (as  against  Church  tendencies). 
The  former  takes  from  Christian  conceptions, 
the  latter  from  Greek.  Origen  is  the  great 
systematizer  and  scholar  of  the  theological  line 
of  the  school.  In  his  combination  of  the 
Christian  religion  with  Greek  philosophy,  the 
practical  tendency  of  the  former  counteracts 
the  mystical  implications  of  the  latter.  He 
has  his  theory  of  the  universe  and  his  rule  of 
life,  like  the  Neo-Platonists,  but  he  founds 
them  on  the  Scriptures,  and  by  his  peculiar 
interpretations  contrives  to  bring  about  har- 
mony. Hence  his  theory  of  one  teaching  for 
the  people  and  another  for  those  'who  are 
able  to  bear  it'  The  whole  truth  is  too  high 
and  difficult  for  the  masses.  He  evinces  mar- 
vellous skill  in  harmonizing  the  varied  ele- 


ments, so  much  80  that,  at  a  later  time,  op- 
posing theological  factions  agreed  in  appecding 
to  him,  and  with  equal  show  of  reason.  The 
best  example  of  this  skill'  is  to  be  found  in 
his  treatment  of  the  Logos.  Origen  had  no 
successor  of  equal  intellectual  rank,  though 
Athanasius  must  have  known  something  of 
current  speculation.  At  the  end  of  the  4th 
century  the  philosophical  writings  of  Synesius 
of  Ptolemais  show  how  close  might  still  be 
the  bond  between  Christianity  and  Neo- 
Platonism. 

The  value  of  the  work  done  by  Clemens,  and 
especially  by  Origen,  is  often  underestimated. 
They  saved  Christianity  from  the  extremes  of 
fanaticism  and  superstition,  due  to  early 
apocalyptic  ideas,  and  strove,  by  inculcating 
the  Fatherhood  of  God,  to  unify  the  conception 
of  the  revelation  in  Christ  with  the  older  no- 
tion of  a  revelation  in  nature.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  continuation  of  their  work  by 
Augustine  deserves  close  attention. 

Tlie  comparatively  recent  researches  and 
contentions  of  A.  Kitschl,  and  particularly  of 
A.  Hamack  and  his  co-workers,  have  renewed 
intei'est  in  these  problems  by  showing  their 
greaiimportance  for  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  dogma  in  the  Christian  Church. 

Literature:  (z)  Gfbober,  Philo u.  d.  Alex. 
Theosophie ;  Dahme,  Darstellung  d.  jUd.-alex. 
Beligionsphilos. ;  Zelleb,  Philos.  d.  Grie- 
chen,  iii.  2;  Heinze,  D.  Lehre  vom  Logos  ^ 
Drummond,  Philo- Judaeus.  (2)  Zeller,  op. 
cit.;  Heinze,  op.  cit.;  Ueberweq,  Hist, 
of  Philos.,  i;  Vaghesot,  Hist,  de  T^cole 
d' Alexandria  (3)  AuonsTnfE,  Confessions, 
vii.  9-2 1 ;  any  good  Church  History,  e.  g. 
Neander,  F.  C.  Baub;  Habkack,  Hist, 
of  Dogma;  Yoot,  Neuplatonismus  u.  Chris- 
tenthum;  Keih,  Aus  d.  Urchristenthum ; 
Keim,  Augustinus;  Redefekitino,  Origenes ; 
Patbick,  Apology  of  Origen;  A.  Bitsghl, 
Theol.  u.  Met. ;  Bioo,  Christian  Platonists  of 
Alexandria;  Hatoh,  Hibbert  Lectures;  the 
new  editionsof  Early  Christian  Literature  (espe- 
cially Origen)  by  Habnack  and  his  associates. 
See  Patbistio  Philosopht,  V.  (b.m.w.) 

Ai^^a.  [Or.  d  +  Xryciy,  to  read] :  Ger.  Alexie\ 
Fr.  dleaDie ;  Ital.  alessia.  Loss  or  impairment 
of  the  power  to  read ;  i.  e.  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  visual  symbols  expressed  in 
printed  or  written  words.  It  forms  one  of  a 
group  of  the  diseases  of  speech  with  intimate 
and  important  relations  to  other  defects.  See 
Speech  and  its  Defects.  Forms  of  alexia  are 
termed  word-blindness,  text-blindness;  and 
it  is  related  to,  though  not  synonymous  with. 
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mental  or  mind-blindneas,  called  also  Psychic 
Blihdiixss  (q.y.).  (J. J.) 

Alnaniui  of  Slis.  Lived  in  the  4th  cen- 
tniy  B.C.  A  logician,  follower  of  Eabulides, 
who  attacked  Anstotle  and  Zeno  the  Stoic. 

AUhrabi  or  AUknliie  (Lat.  AUknUiui). 
Died  950  A«D.  A  diatinguished  Arabian 
acholar  and  philosopher  who  Uved  in  Damascus. 
He  is  said  to  have  known  seventy  languages ; 
and  wrote  treatises  on  the  sciences  and  on 
Aristotle. 

AlHGanaliorAl-GluuBalL  (1058-xxii.) 
Moslem  theologian  and  philosopher.  A  prolific 
writer,  who  taught  in  Nishapoor  and  Bagdad. 
Lived  in  Syria,  and  travelled  (or  visited)  in 
Egypt 

Algadonlo  AmthMom  [Gr.  SKyos,  pain, 
+  ifdoi^,  pleasure] :  Ger.  algedoniache  Aesthstik^ 
GefUhlsaesthetik;  Fr.  esth^tique  digedonique; 
Ital.  eaieHea,  Aesthetics  considered  as  a  special 
branch  of  the  science  of  hedonics,  or,  more 
broadly,  of  the  science  of  pleasure  and  pain. 
The  term  was  suggested  by  Marshall,  in  Pain^ 
Fleeuun^and  Autheties  (i  894),  chap.  vi.  (j.h.t.) 

AlgesiA  [Gr.  aky§lp,  to  have  pain] :  Ger. 
Sehmerzemjapndliehkeit ;  Fr.  algeaie;  ital.  o/- 
ge$ia.  The  capacity  for  having  pain.  As 
AnAifOSSiA  (q.  V.)  expresses  the  absence  of  the 
sense  of  pain,  algesia  expresses  its  normal 
presence ;  it  is  also  used  (Tuke)  as  a  synonym  of 
HTFBSAS8THB8iA(q.y.).  See  Flbabubs  and 
Pain  (also  for  Literature),  (j.j.) 

Algometer  or  jllgesimatsr :  see  Laboba- 
TOBT  AND  Apparatus,  in.  B.  (c).  (0.) 

Algozini  (and,  erroneously,  jllgorithm). 
The  Arabic  or  decimal  system  of  numeration, 
and  hence  arithmetic;  so  called  from  the  name 
of  the  Arabian  writer  on  Algebra,  whose  work, 
in  translation,  introduced  the  decimal  system 
into  Europe  early  in  the  9th  century.  Cf. 
Murray's  ing,  Diei.^  sub  verbo.  (j.m.b.) 

AHmiiat(i),  AHmi1«w(2),  ATi wiation  (3) 

£it.  dlienuej  belonging  to  another,  estranged] : 
r.  Irrenarzt  (i),  FeychiiUrie  (2),  Geietee- 
eOkvfng  (3) ;  Fr«  alihueie  (i),  peyekiairie  (2), 
aHmaiion  (3);  Ital.  dUenieta  (i),  pnchta- 
tria  (aV  aUmazione  menUUe  (3).  A  medical 
specialist  in  the  study  and  treatment  of  mental 
diseases.  Alienism  is  the  name  for  such  study, 
while  Alienation  is  a  generic  name  for  the 
various  forms  of  insanity  or  mental  derange- 
ment. (J.J.) 

AMrnon,  AroMTialcl,  (1757-1839.)  A 
Scottish  writer,  best  known  for  his  Eeeaye  en 
ike  NaJtwre  and  Frineijplee  of  TaeU, 

AlWiidi,  Abu  Tuinif  (also  Aloheadiiui). 
Lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  loth  century,  and 


died  after  961 .  The  most  encyclopedic  writer 
among  the  Arabs.  He  wrote  on  nearly  every 
science  and  every  branch  of  philosophy,  and 
was  one  of  the  earliest  translators  and  com* 
mentators  on  Aristotle.  He  represented  the 
first  philosophic  revolt  against  Mohammedans- 
ism. 

All  [AS.  oS,  aUe\\  Ger.  AU;  Fr.  Umt; 
Ital.  iutto.  ( I )  As  noun,  a  name  for  the  whole 
universe,  '  The  all.'  Also,  in  general,  for  the 
whole  of  anything.  (2)  As  adjective,  with 
distributive  force,  the  characteristic  adjective 
prefixed  to  the  plural  form  of  the  subject  of 
any  universal  affirmative  judgment;  and 
equivalent  to  '  every '  followed  by  the  singular 
of  the  same  subject :  e.  g. '  All  men  are  mortal.' 
(3)  As  collective  adjective,  the  sign  that  a 
number  of  objects  are  regarded  as  forming 
a  single  collective  individual:  e.g.  'All  the 
angles  of  a  triangle  taken  together  are  equal 
to  two  right  angles.' 

The  use  of  r6  iray  as  a  philosophical  term  for 
the  universe  dates  back  to  the  Pythagoreans 
and  Plato.  See,  for  Plato's  usage,  TVnMMUt,  280., 
and  elsewhere.  The  universal  judgment,  with 
its  character  as  the  judgment  which  affirms 
the  predicate  of  every  member  of  the  subject 
class,  was  distinguished  as  one  of  the  forms  of 
judgment  by  Anstotle.  Modem  logic  and 
Epistemology,  ever  since  the  discussion  of  the 
categories  of  AUheit  by  Kant,  have  been 
concerned  with  a  discussion  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  any  universal  judgment  could  be 
founded ;  and  a  distinction  has  grown  up  be- 
tween the  adjective '  all '  when  used  with  refer- 
ence to  a  numerable  class  or  collection  of 
individuals  found  in  experience,  and  when 
used  with  reference  to  every  member  of  an 
ideally  defined  class  whose  representatives 
may  be  infinitely  numerous.  Cf.  Sigwart, 
Logik,  Bk.  I.  §  27.  See  also  Induction,  Uni- 
versal, and  JuDOBfENT.  (J.R.) 

AllaesthesiA  [Gr.  SKkos,  belonging  to 
another,  elsewhere,  +  aZir^otf,  feeling] :  Ger. 
Allaeetheeie;  Fr.  aUeethSeie;  Ital.  aOeeieeia, 
etereeteeia.    See  Alloohikia. 

AllamancU  Jaaa  VicoUui  BalMurtiaii, 
(171 3-87. )  Swiss  philosopher  and  naturalist. 
Professor  of  philosophy,  and  later  of  natural 
history,  at  Leyden. 

Allegiance  [L.  Lat.  ligitUf  duty  of  a  ten- 
ant] :  Ger.  UnterthanenjjflidU,  FMepJlieht ;  Fr. 
alUgeanee;  Ital.  feddi^,  eudditanza.  The 
obligation  due  from  a  subject  to  a  sovereign. 
Also,  the  sense  of  such  obligation.  Extended 
to  denote  obligation  of  any  inferior  to  any 
superior,  or  the  sense  of  it     Cf.  Fealtt, 
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*  LoTALTT.  It  may  be  (i)  'natural  and  per- 
petual '  as  of  a  citizen,  or  (2)  local  and  tem- 
porary as  of  a  mere  resident  (Wharton,  Law 
Lexicon  (1892)).  (J.B.) 

Alloohiria  or  AUochdiriA  [Gr.  Skkog,  else- 
where, + x«p>  hand] :  Gkr.  AUoehirie ;  Fr.  a2Zo- 
ehifie ;  Ital.  allo^iria.    A  disorder  of  tactile 

'  sensibility  of  central  origin  (see  Janet,  Ner- 
vases  et  ideee  fixes)  in  which  a  touch  on  one 

-  side  of  the  body  is  felt  and  located  on  the  op- 
posite side.  Also  termed  allaesthesia.  (j.j.} 
Alogia  [Gr. a-^-XAyot,  reason] :  Qer,Alogie\ 
Fr.  alogie;  Ital.  alogia.  Inability  to  speak 
due  to  intellectual  defect ;  i.  e.  a  disorder  in 
the  foimation  of  thought  whereby  speech  is 
not  acquired  or  becomes  impossible.  It  is 
therefore  not  properly  an  aphasic  but  a  mental 
difficulty.  See  Speech  AND  ITS  Defbctb.  (j.j.) 
Sdglas,  Troubles  de  Langage  (1892),  sug- 
gests Dyslogia.  (J.ic.a) 
Alphabet  [Gr.  aX^  +  j9^,  the  first  two 
letters]:  Ger.  Alphabet;  Fr.  aljphabet;  Ital. 
aifabeto.  A  set  of  symbols  used  for  writing  a 
given  language  by  a  more  or  less  exact  indica- 
tion of  its  sounds.  The  term  is  sometimes 
also  used  loosely  in  application  to  symbols 
that  denote  things,  not  sounds.  Thus  the 
Chinese  characters,  which  are  partly  ideo- 
graphic, partly  phonetic,  are  called  the  Chinese 
alphabet 

This  term,  formed  from  the  names  of  the 
first  two  Greek  letters,  alpha  and  betay  after 
the  manner  of  our  a,  bee^  eee,  originally  de- 
noted the  series  of  letters  by  which  the  Greek 
language  was  written,  and  was  then  extended, 
first  to  the  various  types  of  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet in  use  throughout  Europe,  secondly  to  like 
sets  of  symbols  of  non-Greek  origin.  The 
alphabets  of  Eastern  Europe  in  the  domain 
of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church  are  modifica- 
tions of  the  Cyrillic  alphabet,  itself  based  upon 
the  Greek  writing  of  the  9th  century  A.D. 
Those  of  Western  Europe,  including  our  own, 
are  essentially  the  Roman  form  of  the  Greek. 
The  Bomans  received  not  the  common  Ionian 
form  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  but  theChalcidian, 

.in  which  the  3rd  letter  was  C,  not  f,  the 
12th  L,  not  A,  the  20th  P,  not  P,  the  23rd  V, 
not  Y,  and  in  which  the  6th  letter  F  and 
koppa,  9=Q>  "vere  in  use,  and  X  had  the 
value  ks,  not  A.  It  gave  C  the  value  of  A;, 
using  K  but  little,  gave  F  the  value  of/  in- 
stead of  to,  created  G,  a  modification  of  C,  in 

.  the  value  of  g^  and  gave  it  the  place  of  disused 
zeUiy  and  finally  in  the  Augustan  age  intro- 

*  duced  the  Ionian  vpsUon,  Y,  with  value  u,  and 
the  zeta,  and  set.  them  at  the  end  of  the  alpha- 
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bet.  The  letter  J  is  a  modem  difierentiation 
out  of  I  established  in  usage  in  the  17th 
century  A.D.,  and  the  letter  W  represents  the 
attempt,  in  the  earlier  use  of  the  Boman 
alphabet  among  Germanic  peoples,  to  indicate 
the  consonantal  u  (=  u^)  by  doubling  the 
Roman  Y.  Neither  the  number  nor  the  order 
of  the  symbols  is  adjusted  to  phonetic  con- 
siderations, but  both  are  dependent  on  tradi- 
tion with  slight  makeshift  alterations.  The 
oi*der  remains  essentially  that  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian alphabet,  in  which  it  was  apparently 
originally  rational,  being  in  part  at  least 
determined  by  the  names  given  the  letters 
from  their  fancied  resemblance  to  natural 
objects ;  thus,  groups  were  formed  like  aleph 
=ox),  beth  (sshonse),  gimd  (= camel), <2a2etA 
^door),  i.  e.  A,  B,  C,  D;  or  mem  (=  water), 
nun  (=fish),  i.  e.  M,  N ;  or  aytn  *  o  *  (=eye), 
pe  (smouth),  Le.  O,  P;  or  kdph  (shead, 
rear),  resh  (=head,  side),  Mn  (= tooth),  i.e. 
Q,  B,  S.  Groups  like  B,  C  {g),  D,  and  L,  M, 
N,  on  the  other  hand,  point  towards  phonetic 
arrangement.  The  Phoenician  standaj:d  order 
was  continued  in  the  Greek  and  Boman  alpha- 
bets, meaningless  as  it  was  for  them,  merely 
on  account  of  the  use  of  the  letters  as  numeral 
signs.  The  Greek  names  of  the  letters  also 
were  meaningless  echoes  of  their  Semitic 
originals.  The  Phoenician  alphabet,  like  the 
earlier  Hebrew  writing,  had  no  means  of  in- 
dicating vowels.  Its  symbols  were  evidently 
developed  from  ideographs,  and  these  from 
hieroglyphs,  presumably  the  Egyptian.  The 
common  order  of  development  is  the  sound- 
sign  from  the  syllable-sign,  the  syllable-sign 
from  the  word-sign,  the  word-sign  from  the 
picture  of  an  object.  The  Sanskrit  alphabet 
o£fers  an  example  of  a  series  of  symbols  care- 
fully, almost  scientifically  adjusted  to  the 
phonetic  material,  and  arranged  in  a  phonetic 
order. 

Literature :  Tatlob,  The  Alphabet,  2  vols. 
(1883,  ed.  1899);  Bali<hobn,  Alphabeteder 
orientalischen  und  occidentalischen  Sprachen 
(12th  ed.,  x88o);  Larfeld,  Mailer's  Hand- 
buch  d.  Altertumswiss.  L  494  ff.;  Sghlott- 
ifANN,  Biehm's  Handworterb.,  s.v.  Schiift; 
Bebosb,  Hist,  de  T^criture  dans  Tantiquit^ 

(1891).  (B.I.W.) 

Alphabet  Method  (in  education).  A 
synthetic  method  of  teaching  reading,  by  the 
construction  of  syllables  and  words  from  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet. 

This  was  formerly  the  usual  method  of 
teaching  pupils  to  read,  as  it  must  ever  re- 
main the  ultimate  one.     Modern  teachers, 
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hofwever,  introdace  the  subject  by  presenting 
at  first  a  limited  number  of  words  as  wholes. 
These  are  learned  as  sach,  only  afterwards  to 
be  analysed  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  ultimate 
units,  the  letters.  These  are  then  used  in  the 
old  way  to  build  up  words.  See  Method  (in 
education).  (cne  o.) 

Alter  [Lat.  alter j  other] :  Oer.  der  Andere; 
Fr.  autrui;  Ital.  Taltro.  An  individual's 
thought  of  another  self  as  such.  (j.m.b.-o.f.8.) 

The  term  is  generally  used  as  correlative 
with  Ego  (q.v.),  and  emphasizes  the  distinc- 
tion, seen  in  the  term  Altruism  (q.  v.),  be- 
tween '  self  and  other/  within  the  individual's 
consciousness.  In  social  psychology  the  alter 
is  the  social  other  as  the  self  at  the  moment 
apprehends  him.  It  is  accordingly  a  shifting 
content  growing  with  the  growth  of  the  ego, 
whatever  theory  may  be  held  as  to  the  method 
of  this  growth.   See  also  Self-coksciousness. 

Literature :  see  under  Eoo,  and  Self-con- 
sciousness. (J.M.B.-O.F.6.) 

Altematmg  ZiUMUiity:  Oer*  circuldres 
Irresein ;  Fr.  foiie  cireulaire,  foUe  d  double 
forme;  Ital.  pazzia  cireolare.  A  form  of  in- 
sanity characterized  by  periods  or  cycles  of 
radical  emotional  and  intellectual  variation, 
as  the  change  from  exaltation  (mania)  to  de« 
pression  (melancholia).  See  Recubbent  In- 
sanity. 

Literature :  art.  Circular  Insanity,  in  Tuke's 
Diet,  of  Psychol.  Med.  (j.j.) 

Also  V.  Maonan,  Recherches  sur  les  centres 
nerveux,  2^  s^rie  (1893);  Lemons  cliniques 
sur  les  maladies  mentales  ( 1893) ;  Kbaepelin, 
Psychiatrie.  (l.m.) 

Alternation  of  Oeneratlons  [Ger.  Gene- 
ratumeweehsel ;  Fr.  altemanee  de  genSratians ; 
Ital.  genertvsione  aUernarUe.  The  alternation 
of  gamogenetic  and  agamogenetic  reproduc- 
tion in  the  life  history  of  certain  animals  and 
plants.  See  Gamooenesis,  Agamooenesis, 
Pabtbenooenesis,  and  Metagenesis.  First 
discovered  among  animals  by  Chamisso  in  the 
SalpidflB  and  supported  by  Sars  in  Aurelia. 
Ably  treated  by  Streenstrup  and  Leuckart. 

Balfour  says  :  '  It  would  perhaps  be  con- 
venient to  classify  the  cases  of  alternations 
of  sexual  and  gemmiparous  generations  under 
the  term  metagenesis,  and  to  employ  the  term 
heterogamy  for  the  cases  of  alternation  of 
sexual  and  parthenogenetic  generations.' — 
Work  cited  below,  p.  1 3.  (c.ll.m.) 

Botanists  generally  restrict  the  term  to 
designate  the  regular  alternation  of  dis- 
similar spore-forming  and  sexual  generations. 
Amongst  Protozoa  are  found  cases  of  (per^ 


haps  irregular)  alternation  of  spore-forming 
and  sexual  generations;  amongst  Protozoa 
and  Annelids,  alternation  of  generations  pro- 
duced sexually  and  by  fission ;  amongst  Coe- 
lenterates,  Platyhelminths  (Flat-worms  and 
Flukes),  Ascidians,  &c.,  alternation  of  genera- 
tions produced  by  budding  and  sexually; 
amongst  Arthropods  are  found  cases  of  heter- 
ogamy. Finally,  some  worms  show  examples 
of  more  or  less  regularly  alternating  unisexual 
and  hermaphrodite  generations ;  for  instance, 
amongthe  Ostracoda(Cypris)  a  varying  number 
of  parthenogenetic  generations  are  inter- 
polated between  the  sexual  generations,  among 
the  Gladocera  (Daphnia)  parthenogenetic 
generations  occur  in  spring  and  summer, 
sexual  generations  in  the  cold  weather 
only.  (E.S.G.) 

Idterature :  for  the  phenomena  among  differ- 
ent groups  of  plants  see  Baylet  Balfour,  art. 
Botany,  in  Encyc.  Brit.  (9th  ed.),  iv.  159.  For 
animals  see  Huxlet,  Invertebrated  Animals, 
33;  Glaus,  Zoology,  i.  123;  and  F.  M. 
Balfoub,  Gompar.  Embryol.,  i.,  Inti-od. ; 
Alb.  db  Ghamisso,  De  animalibus  quibus- 
dam,  see  Fac.  i.  De  Salpa  Berolini  (1819); 
J.  J.  S.  Stbeenstbup,  Ueber  den  Generations- 
wechsel,  tlbersetzt  von  G.  Thonenzen  (1842); 
Leuck  abt,  Ueber  Metamorphose,ungeschlecht- 
liche  Vermehrung,  Generationswechsel  ( 1 85 1 ). 
For  recent  treatment  in  animals  see  L.  G. 
MiALL,  Address  to  Section  D  (Zoology),  Brit. 
Assoc.,  Toronto  meeting  (1897) ;  and  in  plants, 
D.  H.  Scott's  address  to  Section  K  (Botany), 
Brit.  Assoc.,  Liverpool  meeting  (1896);  and 
F.  O.  BowEB,  Address  to  Section  K,  Brit. 
Assoc.,  Bristol  meeting  (1898) ;  A.  Weishann, 
Germ-Plasm  (1893). 

Althiuen,  Johann  (or  Althnnwi,  Jo- 
hannea).  (1556-1638.)  A  Dutch  jurist  who 
advocated  the  doctrine  that  supreme  power  is 
the  right  of  the  people. 

Altmism  (in  psychology)  [Lat.  alter^ 
other,  through  the  Fr.  autrui] :  Ger.  AUru- 
ismue;  Fr.  aUruieme;  Ital.  oZtrut^mo.  Atti- 
tudes or  dispositions  having  as  their  conscious 
end  the  advantage  of  an  Alteb  (q.v.)  or 
other  self  are  termed  altruistic,  and  constitute 
altruism. 

This  definition  follows  that  of  alter,  and 
defines  the  term  in  contrast  with  Egoism  (q.v.). 
Altruism  and  egoism  are  correlative  terms 
representing  an  opposition  within  self-con- 
sciousness, which  arises  only  when  the  two 
sorts  of  attitude  are  submitted  to  some  degree 
of  reflection.  It  is  opposed  to  the  usage 
which  applies  either  of  those  words  (i)  to 
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spontaneous  or  unreflective  action,  wbich  to 
the  onlooker  appears  generous  or  selfish,  but 
does  not  represent  an  opposition  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  actor,  and  (2)  to  instinctiye 
or  merely  biological  phenomena  of  gregarious- 
ness  and  coUectiye  ill  or  welfeire. 

Literature:  see  the  general  works  under 
Ethics,  and  Sociologt  ;  many  of  the  text- 
books of  psychology,  and  Biblioo.  F, 
3,  a.  (J.M.B.) 

Altmiflm  (in  ethics).  Interest  in  others 
for  their  own  sake.  More  precisely,  the  term 
is  used  for  the  ethical  theory  according  to 
which  the  moral  end  of  conduct  is  the  good 
of  others,  however  conceiyed. 

The  tendencies  to  action  which  have  the  in- 
terest of  others  as  their  direct  object  are  called 
'altruistic';  and,  logically,  they  should  be 
called  altruistic  whether  it  is  the  good  or  the 
evil  of  others  to  which  they  tend.  But  in 
practical  usage,  it  is  only  the  tendencies  to 
the  good  of  others  that  are  called  altruistic. 
Altruistic  are  distinguished  from  egoistic  ten- 
dencies, which  have  self-interest  as  their  direct 
object.  The  use  of  the  word  is  due  to  Comte, 
who  maintained  that  '  the  chief  problem  of 
our  existence  is  to  subordinate  as  far  as  possible 
egoism  to  altruism,'  in  accordance  with  his 
fundamental  precept,  vivre  pour  atUrui.  It 
was  adopted  by  H.  Spencer,  who  discusses 
the  opposition  between  egoism  and  altruism. 
Disinterested  (or  benevolent)  and  self-regard- 
ing are  the  corresponding  terms  with  older 
moralists. 

Literature:  Comte,  Syst^me  de  politique 
positive,  i.  Introd.,  chap,  iii.,  ii.  dbap.  ii; 
Spenckb,  Princ.  of  EtL,  Part  I,  Data,  xi-xiv ; 
the  general  works  under  Ethiob.  (w.b.s.-h.8.) 

Amalzic,  Amaurio,  or  Amauriy  of 
Bena.  Lived  in  the  lath  and  13th  centuries. 
A  scholastic  philosopher  who  attempted  to 
reconcile  theology  with  AverroSs'  materialistic 
interpretation  of  the  metaphysics  of  Aristotle. 
He  was  forced  to  recant,  but  founded  a  panthe- 
istic and  mystical  sect  who  rejected  the  Church 
and  its  sacraments. 

Amaurosis  [Gr.  a + fmlpttw,  \o  shine] :  Ger. 
Amauro99 ;  Fr.  amauroae ;  Ital.  amaurosi.  A 
somewhat  vague  term  for  a  form  of  total  loss 
of  vision,  in  which  the  eyes,  when  examined 
by  the  ophthalmoscope  and  otherwise,  show 
no  ostensible  lesion  or  defect. 

Gutta  Serena  was  an  older  term  for  this 
disorder.  A  condition  of  similar  nature,  in 
which  the  loss  of  vision  is  not  total,  is  termed 
Amblyopia  (q.v.).  In  typical  cases  the 
defect  is  due  to  some  abnormality  of  function 


of  the  central  nervous  system.  See  Yisioir 
(defects  of).  (j.j.) 

AmUdestroiui  [Lat.  anUd,  both,+(2ficfor, 
right  hand] :  Ger.  Ambidexirie ;  Fr.  anUn" 
dextre ;  Ital.  anMdeetro,  Possessing  equal  or 
nearly  equal  facility  and  skill  in  the  use  of 
either  hand.  It  is  differentiated  firom  the  normal 
superiority  of  the  right  hand  (right-handed- 
ness) and  the  exceptional  superiority  of  the 
left  hand  (left-handedness).  It  is  opposed  to 
Dextralitt  (q.v.). 

Literature :  references  under  Dextbality  ; 
also  L0MBEO8O,  Antropologia  criminale.  (j.j.) 

Ambigiii^  [Lat  ambo  +  agere,  to  act] : 
Oer.  Zweideutigkeit ;  Fr.  omMguiti;  ItaL 
aimbiguitd.  A  source  of  verbal  fallacy,  depend- 
ing on  the  fact  that  the  same  word  or  words 
may  have  come  historically  to  bear  more  than 
one  sense,  or  may  have  a  meaning  that  varies 
with  the  context.    See  Fallacy.  (b.a.) 

AmUyopia  [Gr.  dftffKvf,  dull,  +  Jkf,  eye, 
sight]:  Ger.  Sehwaehtichtigkeitf  Amblyopis; 
Fr.  ainMyopie ;  Ital.  ambliopia,  A  partial  en- 
feeblement  or  obscurity  of  vision,  in  which  no 
lesion  or  defect  of  the  organs  of  vision  can  be 
recognized  by  the  ophthalmoscope  or  otherwise. 
It  is  apt  to  be  connected  with  an  abnormality 
of  function  of  the  central  nervous  system.  See 
also  AxAUBOBis,  and  Visiok  (defects  of).  (j.j.} 

Ambrosiiuiy  Sanotiis  (or  Saint  Am- 
brose), (cir.  340-97.)  The  son  of  a  Roman 
noble  in  Gaul,  he  became  governor  of  Liguria 
and  later  archbishop  of  Milan.  He  served  with 
*  unequalled  ability,  zeal,  and  disinterestedness' 
^^  374  until  his  death.  His  great  influence 
humbled  King  Theodosius  into  performing 
public  penance. 

4TOi?1f^ff  (or  Ameriiui).  Lived  in  the  last 
half  of  the  3rd  century  a.d.  The  disciple  of 
Plotinus,  he  became  an  Eclectic.  His  own 
writings  are  lost. 

Ametropia  [Gr.  a  +  ii€Tf>ov,  measure,  +  ^i^, 
eye] :  Ger.  Am^ropiey  Refinaktianaetarung ;  Ft. 
anUtrapie;  Ital.  ametropia,  A  general  term 
for  a  refractive  error  or  abnormality  in  the 
eye ;  the  opposite  of  Emmetbopia,  or  normal 
refraction.  Mtopia,  A8TiGMATi8ic(q.v.),  Ac, 
are  special  forms  of  Ametropia.  See  Vision 
(defects  of).  (j.j.) 

Literature:  DoimEBS,  Refractum,  edited 
by  Oliver  (1899);  Nobbis  and  Oliveb,  Dis- 
eases of  the  Eye,  iv.  401-81. 

Amiinia  [Gr.  a+/ii/M»ff,  a  mimic]:  Ger. 
Amimie;  Fr.  atnimie;  Ital.  amtmta.  An 
aphasic  symptom  involving  the  loss  of  the 
power  to  use  gestures  and  other  pantomimic 
means  of  expression  of  thought. 
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Certain  apbasio  patients,  when  unable  to 
express  themselyes  by  spoken  words,  can  still 
communicate  to  some  extent  by  descriptive, 
imitatiye,  or  conyentional  signs  and  gestures ; 
can  nod  the  head  for  *  yes/  shake  it  for '  no  * ; 
express  numbers  with  the  fingers,  and  the  like. 
Amimia  involyes  the  loss  of  this  power. 

If  the  gestures  are  inappropriately  or  in- 
correctly used  there  is  paramimia.  The  defect 
is  of  cortical  origin,  and  represents  the  motor 
aspect  of  the  funcUon  which,  when  sensorily 
disordered,  produces  Asemia  (q.  y.).  A  defect 
of  similar  nature  inyolying  a  subcortical 
centre  presents  an  inability  to  correctly  imitate 
or  repeat  gestures  and  the  like.  Such  a  defect 
may  also  be  r^arded  as  a  form  of  amimia,  but 
is  not  usually  included  in  the  use  of  the  word 
as  applied  to  aphasic  disorders.  See  Speech 
AKD  ITS  Defects  ;  also  Mimstism,  and  the 
classification  giyen  under  Besbmblance. 

Literature :  S^las,  Troubles  du  Langage ; 
Baij)Win,  Ment.  Deyel.  in  the  Child  and  the 
Bace,  chap.  xiii.  §  4 ;  Kussmattl,  Storungen 
der  Sprache ;  Mobselli,  Semej.  malat.  ment., 
ii.  Also  literature  cited  under  Agbaphia, 
and  Speech  and  its  Defects.  (j.j.) 

KmiiiKHnm  [Gr.  d  +  fitrot]  :  Qer.  Amiioee ; 
Fr.  anutoee;  Ital.  anUtoei.  Direct  nuclear 
division  in  the  cell  without  those  complex 
changes  known  as  karyokinesis  or  mitosis. 
First  applied  by  Flemming  (1882).     (c.u.m.) 

The  nucleus  remains  in  the  resting  stage, 
without  the  formation  of  chromosomes,  and 
simply  divides  into  two  similar  daughter- 
nuclei.  This  process  of  direct  nuclear  division, 
discovered  by  Kemak  (1855),  was  at  first  con- 
sidered to  be  the  norxnal  method  of  division ; 
but  it  has  since  been  found  to  be  relatively 
rare,  occarring  chiefly  in  degenerate,  and  in 
very  highly  specialized  cells,  or  in  pathological 
growths.  (e.8.0.) 

LUerature :  Flemmiko,  Zellsubstanz ;  Wxl- 
SOK,   The    Cell  in    Devel.  and  luheritance 

(1896).  (G.LL.1C.) 

AmiTJa  [(Jr.  a-hfii!£cff,  a  mixing];  Ger. 
Amixie;  Fr.  anUaBie;  Ital.  amieeia.  A  term 
denoting  the  absence  of  free  intercrossing. 

Cf.  PAKiaZIA. 

The  term  was  proposed  by  Weismann  (  UAer 
den  Einfliise  der  laolirung  auf  die  Arthddung, 
1872)  for  the  prevention  of  interbreeding 
between  groups,  by  geographical  isolation. 
Delboeuf  has  advanced  mathematical  con- 
siderations to  show  that  any  such  separation 
of  groups  must  result  in  divergence  of  char- 
acters ;  and  Romanes  makes  much  use  of  the 
principle  in  his  theory  of  Isolation  (q.v.). 


Literature:  Weismann  (as  cited);  Romanes, 
Darwin  and  after  Darwin,  Ft.  Ill  (with  quota- 
tion), from  Delboeuf,  on  p.  13.  (c.ll.m.-j.m.b.) 

Ammoniiui  Sacoas.  Died  about  241  a.d. 
A  Greek  philosopher,  bom  in  Alexandria,  who 
founded  Neo-Platonism.  He  taught  Plotinus, 
Origen,  and  Longinus.  Bom  of  Christian 
parents,  he  preferred  heathenism.  See  Alex- 
ANDBiAN  School. 

Amnarta  [Gr.  d-hfu|iM|<rM«y,  to  remind,  re- 
member] :  Ger.  Atnneeie ;  Fr.  amnieie ;  Ital. 
aimneeia.  Loss  or  impairment  of  memory. 
See  Memobt  (defects  of).  (j.j.) 

Amoeba  [Gr.  ofiw/SijJ:  Ger.  Amoebe;  Fr. 
amibe;  Ital.  001060.  A  genus  of  unicellular 
organisms  characterized  by  indefinite  move- 
ments and  changes  of  form. 

Von  Bosenlu^  described  the  Proteus  ani- 
malcule in  1755.  Ecker  drew  attention  to 
the  contractility  involved,  and  compared  it 
with  that  of  muscle.  Later  observers  gradually 
recognized  in  the  amoeba  the  beginnings  of 
all  the  essential  physiological  processes,  such 
as  contractility,  irritability,  assimilation,  meta- 
bolism, respiration,  and  reproduction.  The 
term  amoeboid  is  applied  to  movements  (e.  g. 
in  white  blood-corpuscles)  like  those  of  the 
amoeba. 

The  common  species,  Amoeba  proteue^  con- 
sists of  a  little  mass  of  naked  semi-fluid  proto- 
plasm containing  a  nucleus,  but  with  no  further 
permanent  di£ferentiation  of  the  cell  sub- 
stance. The  amoeba  alters  its  shape  and 
moves  by  means  of  pseudopodia,  processes 
formed  by  the  outflowing  of  the  protoplasm 
at  any  point,  and  capable  of  being  withdrawn 
again  into  the  body.  Nutrition  takes  place  by 
the  ingestion  into  the  substance  of  the  amoeba 
of  food  particles,  which  undergo  digestion 
within  food-vacuoles.  A  pulsating  contractile 
vacuole  periodically  becomes  filled  with  liquid 
and  emptied  to  the  exterior,  acting  perhaps  as 
an  excretory  organ.  The  amoeba  is  known  to 
reproduce  by  simple  binary  fission  of  the  body, 
with  accompanying  division  of  the  nucleus. 
Amoebae  live  an  active  life  in  stagnant  water. 
Under  certain  conditions  they  secrete  a  closed 
protective  cyst.    Gf.  Pbotozoa,  and  Unicel- 

LULAB  ObOANISMS.  (E.8.O.) 

Literature:  Mabshall  and  Hubst,  Pract. 
Zool. ;  M.  FosTEB,  Textbook  of  Physiol., 
Introd.;  T.  J.  Pabxeb,  Elementary  Biol., 
art.  Protozoa,  Encyc.  Brit.  (9th  ed.). 

(0.LL.M.-E.B.0.) 

Amortiiation  [Lat.  amortieatio]:  Ger. 
Amortisation ;  Fr.  amortiaeemient ;  Ital.  amor- 
tizzamiento.    The  practice  of  setting  aside  a 
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fixed  sum  out  of  current  income  for  the  sake  of 
extinguishing  a  debt  (or  other  form  of  liability) 
within  a  determinate  period.  The  sums  thus 
set  aside,  with  the  interest  accruing  upon  them, 
constitute  what  is  known  as  a  sinking  fund. 

Amortization  seems  to  have  been  first  applied 
to  the  public  debt  of  England  early  in  the  i8th 
century,  and  to  have  been  introduced  into  French 
public  finance  almost  immediately  afterward. 
The  amortization  of  industrial  enterprises  began 
with  the  English  '  turnpike  trusts ' ;  but  it  has 
been  far  more  extensively  applied  in  France 
and  Qermany  than  in  Eingland  or  America. 
The  term  originally  signified  alienation  in 
mortmain;  but  the  meaning  here  given  has 
gradually  superseded  the  older  one.     (a.t.h.) 

Ampire :  see  Units  (electrical). 

Amphibology  or  Amphibolia  [Gr.  a^0«- 
/SoXta] :  Ger.  AfnphU)oUe ;  Fr.  amphihclogie ; 
Ital.  anfibdogia,  A  verbal  fallacy,  arising 
from  the  double  interpretation  of  any  pro- 
position, rendered  possible  by  some  want  of 
clearness  or  definiteness  in  the  grammatical 
construction  of  the  statement.  See  Aristotle, 
Sojyh.  Elencki^  chap.  iv.  (b.a.) 

Amphigony :  see  Gamooenesis. 

AmphimlKis :  Ger.  Amphimixie ;  Fr.  am- 
jMmixie ;  Ital.  anfimiasi.  The  mingling  of  the 
substance  Idioplasm  (q.v.)  from  two  indi- 
viduals so  as  to  effect  a  mingling  of  hereditary 
characteristics.     See  Sexual  Reproduction. 

The  term  is  due  to  Weismann,  and  includes 
the  phenomena  of  conjugation  and  fertilization 
amongst  unicellular  and  multicellular  organ- 
isms. Weismann  also  makes  amphimixis  the 
main  source  of  congenital  Variations  (q.v.). 

Literature :  A.  Weismann,  Essays  on  Here- 
dity, ii.  No.  XII  (1891) ;  Germ-Plasm  (1893) ; 
F.  Galton,  A  Theory  of  Heredity,  J.  An- 
thropol.  Instit.,  v.  5  (1875),  ^^^  Contemp. 
Eev.  (1875);  V.  Beneden,  Recherches  sur 
la  maturation  de  Toeuf,  Arch,   de  Biol.,  iv. 

(1883).  (G.LX..M.,  E.8.G.) 

Ampliativa:  Ger.  EnveUerungs-  {urteil); 
Fr.  ampltatif;  Ital.  ampliativo.  Ampliative 
Judgment  is  one  in  which  the  predicate  adds 
something  not  already  contained  in  tlie  notion 
of  the  subject.  It  is  contrasted  with  explica- 
tive or  Analytic  Judgment  (q.v.).        (r.a,) 

Amulet  [Lat.  amtdetum] :  Ger.  AmuUi ; 
Fr.  amuleUe;  Ital.  amuleto.  A  charm  to 
ward  o£f  evils.  Gems  and  other  stones, 
pieces  of  metal,  both  usually  engraved  or 
stamped  with  some  design ;  pieces  of  parch- 
ment bearing  sacred  writing  like  the  Jewish 
phylacteries — all  are  common  forms  of  the 
amulet.     Although  the  word  is  first  used  by 


Pliny,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  custom 
of  wearing  amulets  is  a  very  ancient  one. 

When  spirits,  heavenly  bodies,  and  occult 
powers  were  believed  to  work  evil  upon  man, 
these  charms  were  used  to  ward  off  or  mini- 
mize the  effects.  Witchcraft  was  a  potent 
cause  of  their  employment,  and  still  is,  in 
Africa  for  example.  Superstition  so  dominates 
the  human  mind  that  amulets  were  by  no 
means  uncommon  even  amongst  adherents  of 
the  more  spiritual  religions,  such  as  Judaism 
and  Christianity.  Early  Christians  wore  the 
fish-symbol;  and  we  find  Chrysostom  and 
Augustine  protesting  against  similar  usages. 
While  common  still  amongst  Eastern  peoples 
and  half-civilized  tribes,  and  even  amongst  the 
superstitiously  inclined  of  civilized  peoples, 
amulets  were  condemned  by  the  Christian 
Church   as  early  as   the   Council   of  Trullo 

(69a  A.D.)  (R.M.W.) 

Awwffj^  [Gr.  a+/«ovi7a,  a  muse]:  Ger. 
Amtuie ;  Fr.  amtuie ;  Ital.  amiuia.  The  loss  of 
the  power  to  understand  or  to  execute  music ; 
a  defect  in  regard  to  music,  analogous  to 
aphasia  in  regard  to  speech.  It  presents 
types  and  varieties  analogous  to  the  types  of 
speech  disorders. 

The  defect  maybe  motor,  as  in  a  loss  of  the 
power  to  execute  music  by  singing  or  by  per- 
forming upon  an  instrument  (motor  amusia) ; 
or  the  loss  of  ability  to  comprehend  and  ap- 
preciate music  (sensory  amusia) ;  or  there  may 
be  a  perverted  musical  sense  (paramusia). 
Loss  of  musical  memories  constitutes  amnesic 
amusia. 

In  almost  all  cases,  amusia  involves  some 
degree  of  aphasia,  but  cases  of  sensory  and 
amnesic  amusia  (musical  recognition)  occur 
without  aphasia.  This  fact,  and  the  frequency 
with  which  the  musical  powers  are  retained  in 
cases  of  aphasia,  tend  to  establish  the  existence 
of  a  separate  musical  centre,  situated  usually 
in  the  left  hemisphere,  with  close  anatomical 
and  functional  connections  with  the  centre 
of  speech.  Corresponding  to  word-deafness 
would  be  tone-deafness;  and  to  word-blind- 
ness would  be  note-blindness.  A  subnormal 
capacity  for  the  appreciation  of  music  is  very 
common  in  normal  individuals  in  complete 
health  and  in  the  absence  of  any  nervous 
defect;  such  persons  lack '  a  musical  ear,'  and 
in  extreme  cases  approximate  to  a  condition  of 
amusia.  (j.j.^j.m.b.) 

Literature :  Elder,  Aphasia,  chap,  x ;  Bas- 
TiAN,  Aphasia,  289-98;  Brazier,  Rev. 
Philos.  (Oct.  1892);  Wallascbek,  Zeitsch. 
f.  Psychol.,  xii.  i  ;    Morsslli,  Semej.  malat. 
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ment.,  iy;  Baldwin,  Ment.  Devel.  in  the 
Child  and  the  Bace,  chap.  ziy.  §  2  (with 
bibliography);  Edoben,  Brit.  Med.  J.  (1894), 
ii.  1 44 1 ;  IssLAKD,  J.  of  Ment  Sci.,  xl.  354. 
Also  citations  under  Speech  and  its  De- 

(J.J.) 
sieh  (H^fel) :  see  Hegelian  Tebmiko- 

LOOT,  V.  6. 

An  und  flir  sieh  [Ger.].  '  In  and  for  itself; 
firat  used,  it  is  said^  by  Baumgarten.  See 
the  glossaries  under  Kaktiaii  Tebmi- 
HOXiOGT     (ding     an     sich)    and    Hegel's 

TbBMXNOLOGT.  (J.M.B.) 

Anabaptiste  [Gr.  am,  again, +/3«rW{«(^  to 
baptize] :  Ger.  AnabajfUgten,  WiedertdufBr ;  Fr. 
Anabaptistes;  Ital.  AnabaUiiti.  The  name  of 
the  most  extreme  sect  of  the  Reformation 
period.  Setting  out  from  the  rejection  of  the 
sacrament  of  infant  baptism,  on  the  ground 
that  personal  profession,  with  baptism  as  the 
seal,  alone  suffices  to  salvation,  they  eventually 
aimed  at  a  complete  overthrow  of  the  exist- 
ing social  order,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  Christian  theocracy  on  the  basis  of  com- 
munity of  goods  and  of  absolute  personal 
equality. 

The  principal  names  connected  with  the 
movement,  which  originated  in  Germany  and 
had  its  most  considerable  influence  there,  are 
Thomas  Miinzer,  Lutheran  pastor  of  Zwickau, 
in  Saxony  (1521);  Nikolans  Storch,  the  *  pro- 
phet '  of  Wittenberg ;  Rothmann,  of  Munster, 
in  Westphalia;  and,  above  all,  'John  of 
Leyden '  (Johann  Bockhold),  who  ruled  Miin- 
ster  for  a  year  (1534-5),  and,  along  with  his 
followers,  gave  himself  over  to  unbridled 
licence.  He  was  put  to  death  in  1536.  The 
movement  was  closely  connected  with  the 
'  Peasants'  War '  in  Thuringia  (1525).  After 
the  Bockhold  rising  had  been  suppressed  with 
terrible  severity,  the  sect  disappeared;  but 
some  of  its  teachings  were  soberly  continued 
by  Menno  Simmons,  the  founder  of  the  sect 
known  as  Mennonites.  (r.m.w.) 

AjialK>lijn&[Gr.a»^/3oXi},athrowingup]:  Ger. 
AnaboUsmiu;  Fr.  anaholisme;  ItaL  anciolismo. 
The  constructive  or  sjmthetic  metabolism 
whereby  more  complex  chemical  substances 
are  elaborated  in  the  cell ;  associated  with  a 
storage  of  energy,  which  is  liberated  by  the 
opposite  process  of  katabolic  Metabolisic 
(q.v.). 

This  term,  which  was  suggested  by  Michael 
Foster  and  used  by  Gaskell  in  1886,  has 
served  to  bring  out  clearly  the  distinction 
between  the  oonstmetive  and  disintegrating 
changes  which  occur  in  the  cell.    Geddes  and 


Thomson  have  elaborated  the  thesis  that  the 
ovum  is  predominantly  anabolic,  the  spermato- 
zoon katabolic,  thus  giving  these  processes 
a  rdle  in  evolution;  and  have  extended  this 
both  to  the  female  and  male  organisms — 'the 
former  being  supposed  to  have  a  predomi- 
nantly anabolic,  the  latter  a  katabolic  diathesis 
— ^and  to  species. 

Liieraiwre :  W.  H.  Gaskell,  On  the  Struc- 
ture, Distribution,  and  Function  of  Visceral 
Nerves,  J.  of  Physiol.,  vii.  (1886),  47;  M. . 
F08TBB,  art.  Physiology,  in  Encyc.  Brit.  (9th 
ed.),  xix;  Geddes  and  Thomson,  Evolution 
of  Sex  (1889).  (C.LL.M.) 

Awa^JH.  or  Anemia  [Gr.  a + al/Aa,  blood] : 
Ger.  An^unde,  BhUarmuth;  Fr.  anemie;  ItaU 
anemia,  Bloodlessness,  deficiency  of  blood: 
acute,  when  due  to  haemorrhage;  chronic, 
when  caused  by  a  pathological  condition  of 
the  blood.    See  Yaso-motob  System. 

Literature :  Richet's  Diet,  de  Physiol.,  art. 
An6mie.  (cf.h.) 

Anaesthesia   [Gr.  d-^oLurBtio'u,  feeling] : 
Ger.  UnempfindliehJceit^  Andetheeie ;  Fr.  anee-  - 
th/eie;  Ital,  anesteeia,    A  loss  or  impairment  of 
sensibility ;  a  condition  characterized  by  such' 
loss. 

Anaesthesia  may  be  the  result  of  a  lesion 
in  the  nerve  centres,  or  in  the  nerves  supplying, 
a  given  part,  or  of  a  functional  interference  with 
any  portion  of  the  mechanism  for  receiving 
sense  impressions  (as  by  the  action  of  drugs  or 
anaesthetics).  Aiiaesthesia  usually  involvea 
loss  of  tactile  sensibility,  of  pain  (analgesia), 
and  of  temperature  sensations,  but  in  ex^' 
ceptional  cases  any  one  of  these  may  be  lost 
and  the  others  remain  unimpsired.  Several 
varieties  of  anaesthesia  are  distinguished ;  ac- 
cording to  its  origin,  it  is  central  or  peripheral ; 
to  its  extent,  general  or  local ;  to  its  degree, 
complete  or  incomplete ;  it  may  be  unilateral 
(hemi-anaesthesia)  when  due  to  lesion  of  the 
spinal  cord  on  the  opposite  side ;  it  may  he. 
associated  with  severe  pain  in  the  part  a£fected 
(anaesthesia  dolorosa).  Muscular  anaesthesia 
indicates  a  loss  of  the  muscle  sense  without 
loss  of  other  sensations ;  one  form  of  it  ap- 
pears as  an  awkwardness  in  movement,  and 
an  inabiHty  to  perform  certain  movements  un- 
less  guided  and  controlled  by  the  eyes  (see 
Ataxia).  Optical,  auditory,  gustatory,  olfaov 
tory,  thermal,  and  tactile  anaesthesia  (knowii 
as  anaphia  or  apselaphesia)  are  sometimea 
used  in  reference  to  a  loss  of  the  special  sense 
denoted.  Psychic  anaesthesia  is  a  term  (used 
by  German  writers)  to  denote  a  condition  of 
impassiveness  or  apathy-^-a  dullness  or  lack  of 
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response  to  the  usual  motives,  feelings.ftnd  ini- 
{»«8Bion8  of  life.  It  occurs  in  conditions  of 
extreme  preoccupation,  ecstasy,  grief,  melan> 
cholia,  and  the  like*    See  also  Anaxsths- 

LUeraiu/re:  Righet,  Recherches  sur  la 
Sensibility;  Janbt,  Les  Stigmates  Mentaux  des 
Hyst^riques  (1893);  Moebiub,  Diagnostik 
•d.  Nervenkrankheiten,  185  ff.  Also  extended 
bibliography  in  Richet's  Diet,  de  Physiol., 
4irt.  Anesth^sie,  and  references  under  Plba- 
8UBE  AKB  Pain.  (j.]cb.) 

Anaasthetios  8  Qer,  BeidubunggmiUd;  Fr. 
4me9thinque$ ;  Ital.  anutsHei,  Substances 
producing  diminished  sensibility  in  general, 
and  especially  to  pain  (Analgesia,  q.v.). 

Anaesthetics  are  administered  by  inhalation, 
injection,  or  local  application.  They  differ 
considerably  in  their  mode  of  action  as  well  as 
in  the  accompanying  physiological  and  psychic 
symptoms  which  they  induce.  Of  prime  im- 
portance is  the  distinction  between  general 
anaesthetics,  which  produce  a  general  condition 
of  insensibility  with  loss  or  pi'ofouud  modifica- 
tion of  consciousness  (ether,  chloroform,  nitrous 
oxide  gas,  &c.),  and  local  anaesthetics,  which 
are  applied  to,  and  affect  directly,  the  part 
to  be  anaesthetized  (ether  spray,  cocaine, 
Ac).  (J.J.) 

Chloroform  was  discovered  and  first  used 
AS  an  anaesthetic  for  an  operation  by  Sir  J. 
Simpson,  in  Edinburgh,  1847.  Sulphuric  ether 
was  used  for  operation  in  Boston  in  1846. 
€f.  Simpson,  J,  Med.  Soe,,  viii.  415,  and  Works 
(1871),  ii.  23.  The  term  anaesthetic  was 
proposed  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.    (J.1LB.) 

Literature :  for  the  history,  methods  of  use, 
and  specific  effects  of  anaesthetics,  consult 
article  by  J.  T.  Cloveb  and  G.  H.  Bailey,  in 
Quain's  Diet,  of  Med.;  Nineteenth  Cent. 
Praot.  of  Med.  (sub  verbo);  Buxton,  Anaes- 
thetic8(i892);  Tubnbull,  The  Advantages  and 
Accidentsof  ArtificialAnae8thesia(i890^.  Also 
citations  under  Anaesthesia,  Psychic  Effect 
OF  Dbugs,  and  literature  there  cited.       (j^.) 

Anagogio  Interpretation  [Gr.  d^aytiytKos, 
mystical  +  Lat.  inferpreUUio]  :  Ger.  erhebende 
ErkUbrwng]  Fr.  inJterprAaJtUm  anagogique; 
ItaL  interpretaziane  anagogiea.  One  of  the 
ways  of  interpreting  the  so-oslled  (in  mediaeval 
times)  '  fourfold  sense '  of  Scripture.  As  con- 
trasted with  allegorical  interpretation,  which 
refers  to  redemption  as  it  is  already  known, 
anagogic  extracts  references  to  future  revela- 
tions of  things  heavenly. 

This  fiBustitious  kind  of  interpretation  was 
known  so  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  5th 


century  (Encherins),  and  continued  in  use 
more  or  less  till  the  Reformation.  It  is  trace- 
able probably  to  the  fixity  of  dogma  which 
left  tJieologisiis  little  of  essential  interest  to 
work  upon.  The  following  lines  throw  some 
light  upon  modes  of  approaching  the  Scrip- 
tures then  prevalent : — 
'Litera  gesta  docet,  quid  credas  allegoria, 
Moralis  quid  agas,  quo  tendas  anagogia.' 

(B.M.W.) 

Analgnaia  or  Analgia  [Gr.  d  +  ^Xyor, 
pain]:  Ger.SehmerdosigheitjAnalgiefAnalgems; 
Fr.  analgiaie;  Ital.  analgesia,  analgia.  Im- 
pairment or  loss  of  the  sense  of  pain. 

It  may  occur  without  involving  the  loss  of 
tactile  sensibility.  It  occurs  in  the  torpor 
induced  by  Anaesthetics  (q.v.),  in  certain 
forms  of  poisoning,  in  brain  diseases  (epilepsy, 
hysteria),  Ac.,  and  in  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord. 
Emminghaususes  the  term  Psychic  Analgesia  to 
indicate  a  lowered  sensibility,  an  apathy  and 
indifference  to  the  opinions  and  feelings  of 
others,  or  again,  to  indicate  a  loss  of  the  finer 
moral,  aesthetic,  and  social  sensibilities.  See 
Anaesthesia.  (j.j.) 

Literature.  Physiological :  Bichet's  Diet, 
de  Physiol.,  art.  Anesth^e.  Psychological: 
see  Plbasubb  and  Pain.  (j.ic.b.) 

Analogioal    Oharaotam:    see  Conveb- 

QENCE. 

Analogies  of  Szperianoa.  TheAnaiogien 
der  Erjahrung  of  Kant  are  the  rules  according 
to  which  '  unity  of  experience  arises  out  of 
the  multiplicity  of  perceptions '  {Krit.  d.  reinen 
Vemunfi).  Thay  are  the  a  priori  principles 
which  constitute  the  persistence  of  substance 
and  the  relations  of  causality  and  change  in 
the  phenomenal  world.  Of.  Kantian  Tebmino- 
LOOT,  II,  19,  and  Kantianism. 

Literature :  citations  in  Eibleb,  Worterb. 
d.  philos.  Begrifie;  Laas,  Kant's  Analogien 
d.  Er&hrung;  the  textbooks  to  Kant  by 
Caibd,  Watson,  Stiblino,  and  the  histories 
of  philosophy.  (j.m.b.-k.o.) 

Analogies  of  Sensation:  see  Stnaes- 

THESIA. 

Analogon  rationis.  Used  by  Leibnitz  and 
Wolff  for  what  appears  to  be  reason  in  the 
animals.  See  citations  in  Eisler,  Wartefi. 
d.  philos.  Begriffe,  sub  verbo.  (j.m.b.) 

Analogous  Organs :  Ger.  analoge  Organs; 
Fr.  organes  analogues;  Ital.  organi  atudoghi. 
Those  paiis  or  organs  of  animals  or  plants 
which  are  similar  in  function  though  of 
different  origin  in  development ;  or,  in  other 
words,  of  different  phylogenetic  history.  See 
Homologous  Oboans.  (cxi..ic.-b.8.o.) 
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The  term  in  its  present  biological  use,  as 
contrasted  with  homologous,  was  introduced 
by  Richard  Owen  {The  ArAettfpe  and  Homo- 
logieBofths  VerUbraUSkdeton,  1848).  (c.Ll.m.) 

Analogy  [Gr.  dpakoyta^  proportion] :  Qer. 
Andlogie;  Fr.  analogie;  Ital.  analogta.  (i) 
Agreement  or  similarity  in  general,  (a)  Pro- 
portion, i.  e.  agreement  or  equivalence  be- 
tween the  ratios  or  relationships  present  in 
different  cases  or  oljects.  (3)  Such  agree- 
ment in  relationship  between  two  objects  as 
gives  real  or  apparent  warrant  for  an  argu- 
ment from  Akaloot,  in  logic  (q.  v.).  (4) 
Such  agreement  between  objects  as  leads  to 
a  use  of  analogous  names,  or  to  a  naming  of 
olrjects  according  to  analogy. 

'AwoXoyia  IB  used  by  Plato.  By  Aristotle 
the  term  is  defined  (Eth.  Nie.,  v.  3)  as  an 
equality  of  ratios,  hence  requiring  for  its  ex- 
pression four  terms ;  only,  in  case  of  such  an 
expression  as  '  ii  is  to  ^  as  J9  is  to  6V  the 
terms  may  be  only  virtually  four,  since  B  is 
taken  twice.  But  as  the  application  to  the 
case  of  distributive  justice  at  once  shows, 
where  the  equal  or  &ir  distribution  of  two 
objects  to  two  persons  is  in  question,  Aristotle 
does  not  conceive  his  ratio  as  necessarily 
merely  quantitative,  although  he  uses  the 
eases  of  geometrical  proportion  as  illustrative 
instances.  As  a  iiftct,  the  equality  of  qualita- 
tive ratios  is  very  frequent  in  Aristotle's 
usage.  So  in  the  instance  {Meiaph.  ix.  6,  7) 
where  Aristotle  speaks  of  actual  and  poten- 
tial being  as  the  *  same  by  analogy '  in  all 
things,  because  the  statue  is  to  its  material 
as  the  waking  man  is  to  the  sleeper.  The 
usage  of  analogy  thus  defined  is  the  one  that 
has  since  become  universal.  The  scholastic 
use  of  the  adjective  analogous,  of  terms 
equivocal  in  usage  and  applied  to  objects  be- 
cause of  some  analpgy  between  them,  has  an 
obvious  basis  in  the  Aristotelian  usage. 

Analogous  terms  or  names :  equivocal 
terms,  or  names  of  double  meaning,  where  the 
donbleness  is  due  not  to  chance  or  to  arbitrary 
choice,  but  to  a  known  connection  or  analogy 
between  the  objects  thus  homonymously 
named.  (j.b.) 

Analogy  (in  logic).  A  kind  of  resemblance. 
All  derivative  uses  of  the  term  bear  traces  of 
the  original  restriction  to  resemblance  in  rela- 
tions. GeneraUy  it  may  be  defined  as  resem- 
blance in  any  feature  that  does  not  form  part  of 
the  constitutive  or  defining  marks  whereby  the 
classes  to  which  the  things  compared  are  deter- 
mined. Analogical  reasoning  is  therefore 
always  external  in  character,  and  is  suggestive 


rather  than  probative.  Briefly:  a  form  of  argu- 
ment in  which,  by  reason  of  the  identity  or 
similarity  between  the  relationships  believed 
or  known  to  be  present  in  two  or  more  objects, 
we  argue  from  characters  obseiTed  or  known 
to  co-exist  in  one  of  them,  to  a  similar  co- 
existence, not  yet  observed,  in  the  other,  and 
so  predict  that  this  other,  if  corresponding  to 
the  first  object  in  some  features,  will  also 
correspond  in  still  other  features.    (b.a.-j.b.) 

'AwiAoym  is  used  by  Aristotle  in  the  specific 
sense  of  identity  of  ratios,  but  its  cognates 
were  employed  by  him  with  the  same  general 
meaning  which  they  bear  among  modem 
writers.  He  did  not  designate  any  special  type 
of  reasoning  analogical  (though  syllogisms 
turning  on  relations  of  proportion  were  re- 
cognized by  the  commentators);  what  in  his 
scheme  corresponds  most  closely  to  analogical 
reasoning  is  the  argument  from  'example' 
(ira/Nidfftyfia),  Aristotle,  Anal,  Fr.,  ii.  4. 

Kant  {Logik,  Werke  III.  320,  ed.  R.  u.  S.) 
defines  induction  as  inference  from  what  is 
found  in  many  particulars  to  the  same  as  uni- 
versally present,  and  analogy  as  inference 
from  many  points  of  resemblance  between  two 
things  to  their  resemblance  in  some  other  point. 
Mill  {Logic,  Bk.  III.  chap,  xx)  rightly  rejects 
the  Kantian  distinction  as  artificial,  and  makes 
the  distinctive  worth  of  analogy  the  absence 
of  knowledge  or  of  assumption  that  the  known 
features  of  resemblance  from  which  the  argu- 
ment starts  are  connected  by  any  general  law 
with  the  points  as  to  which  inference  is  made. 

LitenUure:  Abistotlb,  Kant,  Mill,  as 
cited;  Jeyokb,  Princ.  of  Sci.,  chap,  xxviii; 
SiowABT,  Logik,  §  98 ;  Bosanquet,  Logic,  Bk. 
II.  chap,  iii;  Hoppe,  Die  Analogie  (1873); 
W.  Stbbn,  Die  Analogie  im  volksthUmlichen 
Denken  (1893).  (rjl.) 

Analogy  (linguistic).  Construction  or 
adaptation  of  the  mechanism  of  language  in 
couformifcy  with  what  is  felt  to  be  a  predomi- 
nant type  of  mechanism  for  the  expression  of 
like  ideas. 

The  earliest  grammatical  system  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  which  was  concerned  pre- 
eminently with  demonstiating  that  grammar 
is  an  art  or  rtx^  governed  by  canons  (xaMSyrr ), 
used  the  term  analogy  to  express  conformity 
to  the  established  canons  or  inflectional  schemes 
of  the  language ;  in  the  rhetorical  schools  the 
anaiogiii  came  to  be  what  we  should  now  call 
a  jturisL  In  distinction  from  the  older  gram- 
mar, which  was  descriptive  grammar,  because 
it  sought  to  record  and  arrange  the  facts,  and 
artistic  because  it  sought  to  establish  canons. 
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the  modem  historical  grammar  seeks  to  under- 
stand the  facts  in  accordance  with  their  lines 
of  descent  and  the  historical  canses  that  gave 
them  being.  It  uses  the  term,  therefore,  not 
in  reference  to  conformity  to  canons,  but  to 
those  historical  changes  of  word-form  and 
expression  which  arise  under  the  operation  of 
certain  great  psychological  principles.  Not 
being  concerned  with  the  notion  of  correct- 
ness or  incorrectness,  it  cannot  speak  of  *&lse' 
analoji^y.  When  thrMe  appears  in  place  of 
trd>le,  under  influence  of  (Atm,  it  is  no  more 
'  false '  than  fimale  in  place  of  *fBmd  (Fr. 
femeUe),  under  influence  of  male,  Chinee  in 
place  of  Chinese  (sing.),  or  shay  in  place  of 
chaise,  is  determined  by  the  ratio  tree :  trees, 
or  sea  :  seas,  precisely  as  eheny  in  place  of 
*eherris  (Fr.  cerise),  or  pea  in  place  of  *peas 
(Fr.jpois),  All  association  of  form  in  language 
is  found  to  rest  ultimately  in  association  of 
ideas.  Things  and  their  names  are  indissolubly 
connected  in  the  folk-consciousness.  The 
natural  instinct  is  therefore  to  express  the 
like  by  the  like.  Association  of  idea  leads 
therefore  directly  to  association  of  form.  The 
assignment  of  the  naming  material  to  the  idea 
material  being  guided  by  what  is  immediately 
present  to  consciousness,  and  not  by  a  com- 
plete summary  of  the  existing  historical 
material,  leads  readily  to  associations  which 
pervert  historical  conditions.  Thus  in  Latin 
meridialis,  'southern,'  and  septentrioncUis, 
*  northern,'  the  common  vowel  t  induced  a  dis- 
tribution which  caused  that  meridir  in  the  one, 
and  septentri--  in  the  other,  should  carry  the 
body  of  the  meaning.  Consciousness  of  like 
function  in  the  endings  then  extended  -analis 
from  the  latter  to  the  former  with  the  result 
meridianalis. 

Likeness  of  idea  may  be  first  suggested  by 
resemblance  of  form,  and  this  suggested  like- 
ness of  idea  then  result  in  complete  adaptation 
of  form.  Such  are  the  common  phenomena  of 
folk-etymology:  thus,  causey  (Fr.  ehauss/e) 
suggests  that  -ey  may  be  intended  to  denote 
the  same  thing  as  toay,  and  causeway  results ; 
but  still  it  is  the  association  of  idea,  not  that 
of  form,  which  is  ultimately  responsible  for  the 
change.  Mere  resemblance  of  external  form 
is  never  found  to  effect  association  without 
the  intervention  of  ideas.  The  tendency  of 
analogy  is  to  eliminate  the  purposeless  variety 
of  form-material  which  mixture  of  dialect  and 
the  destructive  action  of  phonetic  laws  have 
produced,  and  with  which  tradition  offers  to 
endow  language,  and  to  introduce  unity  and 
simplicity  in  place  of  diversity. 


Literature :  H.  Paul,  Principien  d.  Sprach- 
gescb.  (3rd  ed.,  1898),  v;  Stbono-Logb- 
mak-Whbblsb,  Introd.  to  the  Study  of  the 
Hist,  of  Language  (1891),  v ;  B.  I.  Whbeleb, 
Analogy  and  the  Scope  of  its  Application  in 
Language  (1887).  (b.i.w.) 

Analogy  of  Sxpexionoa.  A  class-name 
given  by  Kant  (Analogie  der  Erfahrung)  to 
the  three  a  priori  principles  of  substantiality, 
causality,  and  reciprocity  or  interaction.  Cf. 
Kantian  Tbbminoloot  (Erffthning).      (J3.) 

Analogy  of  Faitht  and  of  Doctrine  (in 
theology) :  Qer.  Analogic  (des  Olaubens) ;  Fr. 
analogic  (de  la  foi) ;  Ital.  analogia  {di  fide). 
Phrases  that  sprang  up  in  connection  with 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Analogy  of 
doctrine  is  set  forth  by  Augustine  in  the 
principle  that  the  interpretation  ought  to 
explain  the  more  obscure  passages  by  refer- 
ence to  the  'essential  contents  of  Christian 
doctrine.'  When  definite  intei-pretation  cannot 
be  obtained,  in  spite  of  observance  of  this 
rule,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  matter  lies 
without  the  sphere  of  the  essential  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  faith.  Analogy  of  faith  is 
regarded  differently  by  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  respectively ;  for  the  latter  restrict 
the  sphere  of  faith  to  Uie  Bible. 

The  Council  of  Trent  strictly  prohibited 
all  interpretations  which  were  not  in  agree- 
ment with  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
Fathers.  This  opinion  constituted  a  norm 
from  which  the  analogy  of  faith  set  out^ 
After  the  Beformation,  the  analogy  of  faith 
was  defined  as  'the  ftmdameutal  articles  of 
faith,  or  the  principal  chapters  of  the  Christian 
fSaith,  collected  from  the  clearest  testimony 
of  the  Scriptures/  In  other  words,  inter- 
pretation ought  to  proceed,  in  doubtfol  cases, 
upon  the  analogy  to  be  drawn  from  the 
consensus  of  Scripture  in  its  perfectly  lucid 
passages.  These  form  the  basis  of  fieLith. 
But  the  Reformed  Church  did  not  always 
hold  to  this  attitude.  It  is  notorious  that 
tradition  has  been  reinstated  once  more,  and 
this  in  the  form  of  creeds,  of  which  many 
examples  still  exist.  For  Literature  see 
Exegesis.  (bji.w.) 

Analysis  [Gr.  awakwrts,  from  oMi+Xvnr,  to 
loose]  :  Qer.  Analyse;  Fr.  analyse;  Ital.  ana- 
lisi.  The  isolation  of  what  is  more  elementary 
from  what  is  more  complex  by  whatever  me-* 
thod.    Cf.  the  following  terms.  (J.11.B.,  g.f.8.) 

Analyais  (in  logic):  Qer.  logisAe  Ana-^ 
lyse;  Fr.  analyse  logique;  Ital.  analisi 
logiea.  Literally  a  resolution,  an  unloosening 
of  that  which  has  been  combined.    The  kinds 
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of  analysis  may  therefore  be  analogous,  but 
each  will  have  its  special  character  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  combination  to  be  resolved. 

Even  within  the  sphere  of  logic,  this  differ- 
ence is  observable.  Analysis  means,  in  one 
sense,  the  exhibition  of  the  logical  form  in- 
volved in  concrete  reasoning.  In  another  sense, 
it  is  logical  in  kind,  when  the  attempt  is 
made  to  show  the  common  character  involved 
in  all  special  cases  where  the  procedure  is  of 
the  nature  of  resolution  of  a  given  whole. 

That  Aristotle  called  the  central  portion  of 
his  logical  work  Amdytieal  Euearch  indicates 
that  in  his  view  the  problem  of  logic  was  to 
resolve  the  concrete  facts  of  reasoning  and 
demonstration  into  their  elements.  He  dis- 
tinguished Prior  Analytics  (theory  of  infer- 
ence) from  Posterior  Analytics  (theory  of 
pr(X)f).  The  Qreek  mathematicians  worked 
out  in  detail  the  relations  of  the  analytical 
to  the  synthetical  method  (cf.  Pappus,  CoU. 
Math.,'Bk.  VII),  and  Descartes'  general  descrip- 
tion of  his  method  (see  Fort  Royal  LogiCf 
Pt.  IV)  is  an  attempt  to  apply  the  same 
general  conceptions  as  the  Greek  mathemati- 
cians had  used  to  the  whole  sphere  of  know- 
ledge. Modem  logic  exhibits  the  tendency, 
not  wholly  justified,  to  identify  analysis  with 
induction  and  synthesis  with  deduction. 

ZAteratvre :  D.  STEWA.BT,PhiIos.  of  the  Human 
Mind,  Pt.  II.  viii ;  Duhamel,  M6th.  dans  les 
Sci*  de  Eaisonnement ;  G.  C.  Robebtbok, 
Philos.  Remains,  82-99;  Wundt,  Logik,  II. 
I,  i  ;  BiBLioo.  C,  2,  h  (B.A.) 

ibialysis  (linguistic) :  see  Synthesis  (lin- 
guistic). 

Analysis  (method  of,  in  education).  The 
separating  of  a  whole  into  its  component 
parts,  in  order  to  discover  their  relations; 
as  the  analysis  of  a  Eentence,  or  of  a  chemical 
compound. 

The  proper  use  of  analysis  in  instruction 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  subject-matter 
and  the  age  of  the  pupils.  Herbartian  writers 
often  use  the  term  in  a  peculiar  sense,  as 
denoting  the  preparation  of  the  pupil's  mind 
for  the  ready  assimilation  of  new  knowledge. 
The  knowledge  already  possessed  is  'analysed' 
in  order  to  bring  to  the  front  the  most  appro- 
priate ideas  and  feelings.  See  Msthod  (in 
education). 

Literature:  Rein,  Das  erste  Schuljahr, 
40-41 ;  Hebbabt,  Sci.  of  Educ  (trans,  by 
Filkin),  i54'-8.  (o.i>eo.) 

Analysis  (psychical  or  mental):  Ger. 
ptyehimie  AnalyBe;  Fr.  analyse  mentale; 
Ital.  analiH  merUale.     The  mental  function 


which  proceeds  by  the  progressive  discrimina- 
tion of  the  parts  or  aspects  of  any  kind  of 
whole.  (O.F.S.,  j.m.b.) 

Wolf  defines  analysis  as  follows :  '  The  re- 
solution of  a  notion  into  the  notions  of  those 
things  which  enter  into  its  composition' 
{Payehologia,  339).  The  attempt  to  give 
precision  to  the  concept  of  mental  analysis, 
however,  is  modem. 

Literature :  Stxthpf,  Tonpsychologie,  i.  96  ff. ; 
Meinong,  Beitrage  zur  Theorie  der  psychi- 
schen  Analyse,  in  Zeitsch.  f.  Psychol.,  vi.  340 
and  417;  H.  Cobnelius,  t)ber  Yerschmelzung 
und  Analyse,  in  Vtljsch.  f.  wiss.  Fhilos.,  xvi. 
(1892),  4046!;  xvii.  (1893),  30  ff.;  James, 
Princ.  of  Psychol.,  ii.  344.  Also  the  text- 
books of  psychology,  in  which  the  mental 
function  of  analysis  is  often  treated  under  Con- 
CEFTiOK  or  Abstbaction  (q.v.).  (O.F.S.-J.IC.B.) 

Analysis  (psychological):  Ger.  peycho- 
logieche  Analyee;  Fr.  aiutlyee  peychologique; 
Ital.  analisi  psieclogiea,  A  general  method  of 
psychological  study,  giving  what  is  known  as 
analytic  psychology. 

Ajialysis  or  analytic  procedure  in  psychology 
consists  in  the  reduction  of  complex  states  of 
mind  to  the  simpler  elements  or  factors  which 
compose  them.  This  is  the  object  of  all  science, 
psychological  or  other,  and  any  method  which 
accomplishes  it  is  available.  Inasmuch,  how- 
ever, as  all  psychological  results  are,  in  the 
last  resort,  brought  to  consciousness  for  veri- 
fication, and  this  verification  requires  a  more 
or  less  independent  analysis  by  introspection, 
the  process  of  using  introspection  for  purposes 
of  analysis  has  become  a  recognissed  method 
called  analysis,  or  introspective  analysis  (and 
its  results  analytic),  in  distinction  from  de- 
scription (and  descriptive).  As  a  body  its 
results  are  contrasted  with  those  of  genetic 
and  those  of  experimental  psychology.  It 
is  important  that  this  should  be  distinguished 
from  psychical  or  mental  analysis  (see 
topic  above) — a  distinction  for  which  terms  in 
the  four  languages  are  recommended.  It  is 
an  instance  of  the  general  distinction  between 
the  terms  Psychical  (or  mental)  and  Pst- 

CHOLOGICAL  (q.V.). 

Literature :  the  textbooks  of  psychology. 

(J.II.B.,  O.F.8.) 

Analytio  (transcendental):  see  Kantian 
Tebminoloot. 

Analytio  and  Synthetic  Judgment: 
Ger.  analytisekes  und  aynthetiechee  Urieil; 
Fr.  jugement  analytique  et  synthHique ;  Ital. 
giudizio  andUtieo  e  sintetico.  An  analytic 
judgment  is  one  in  which  the  predicate  is 
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obtained  or  obtainable  by  analyma  of  the 
notion  of  the  Bubject;  a  judgment  therefore 
which  on  the  one  hand  requires  no  appeal  to 
a  ground  in  experience,  and  on  the  other 
hand  has  as  its  sufficient  test  the  principle  of 
contradiction. 

The  name  was  introduced  by  Kant,  and  the 
distinction  between  analytic  and  synthetic 
judgments  is  fundamental  in  his  theory  of 
knowledge.  The  distinction  is  hardly  of  logical 
worth  (c£  Sigwart,  Logik^  §  i8).  See  Kantian 

TBRMINOLOOT.  (B.A.) 

The  synthetic  judgment,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  one  of  which  the  predicate  is  not  obtainable 
by  analysis  of  the  subject,  but  is  something 
added  to  the  subject  in  the  act  of  judging.  The 
predicate  is,  therefore,  either  obtained  by 
experience  or  contributed  by  the  mind,  the 
latter  being  the  alternative  which  Kant  dis- 
cusses and  affirms  in  his '  synthetic  judgments 
a  priori.^    See  Kantian  Tebminolooy. 

The  value  of  the  distinction  would  seem  to 
depend  largely  upon  one's  view  of  Jubohent 
(q.v.) ;  i.e.  upon  whether  judgment  is  psycho- 
logically a  function  of  change  in  mental  content 
or  one  of  mere  recognition  of  such  change  as 
takes  place  in  conception.  If  the  latter — as 
in  varying  forms  is  the  later  and  more  ade- 
quate view — then  the  growth  of  conception, 
involving  both  analysis  and  synthesis,  covers 
at  once  the  two  contrasted  cases ;  and  judg- 
ment in  all  of  its  forms  represents  analysis. 
The  synthetic  aspect  of  conception  is  simply 
the  growth  of  experience  itself;  and  the 
identification  of,  e.g.,  AB  (the  later  experience) 
with  A  (the  earlier),  giving  J  =^2?,  an  appa- 
rently synthetic  judgment,  is  psychologically 
only  the  recognition  by  analysis  of  the  growth 
of  A  into  A  B,  This  view,  which  may  be  called 
the  conceptual  interpretation  of  judgment, 
applies  to  the  combination  of  judgments  in 
the  syllogism  (cf.  the  writer  s  Ucmdb,  of 
Fayehoi.,  i.  chap.  xiv).  In  cases  of  the  so- 
called  '  synthetic  a  priori,'  what  is  '  added '  is 
not  content,  but  diaracter  or  relation,  i.e. 
universality,  and  this  again  is  not  a  matter 
of  judgment.  To  have  a  universal  is  not  to 
judge  the  particular  differently,  but  to  think 
what  is  not  particular;  so  judgment  again 
here  is  but  the  recognition  in  analytic  terms 
of  what  is  thought.        *  (j.m.r) 

A  distinction  partially  corresponding  to 
that  between  analytic  and  syntlietic  judg- 
ments, but  by  no  means  coincident  with  it, 
plays  a  most  important  part  in  the  philosophies 
of  Locke  and  Hume.  Hume  states  it  as 
follows :  *  There  are  seven  different  kinds  of 


philosophical  relations  [of  relations  considered 
as  objects  of  consciousness],  viz.  resemblance, 
identity,  relations  of  time  and  place,  propor- 
tion in  quantity  or  number,  degrees  in  any 
quality,  contrariety,  and  causation.  These 
relations  may  be  divided  into  two  classes: 
into  such  as  depend  entirely  on  the  ideas 
which  are  compared  together,  and  such  as 
may  be  chang'd  without  any  change  in  the 
ideas.  'Tis  from  the  idea  of  a  triangle  that 
we  discover  the  relation  of  equality  which  its 
three  angles  bear  to  two  right  ones ;  and  this 
relation  is  invariable  as  long  as  our  idea  re- 
mains the  same.  On  the  contrary,  the  rela- 
tions of  contiguity  and  distance  betwixt  two 
objects  may  be  changed  merely  by  an  altera- 
tion of  their  place,  without  any  change  in  the 
objects  themselves  or  in  their  ideas;  and  the 
place  depends  on  a  hundred  different  accidents 
that  cannot  be  foreseen  by  tlie  mind.'  The 
first  class  of  relations  are  called  by  Hume 
'relations  of  ideas,'  and  the  second  class 
'  matters  of  fact.' 

The  Humian  distinction,  inherited  from 
Locke,  is  not  coincident  with  the  Kantian. 
For  instance,  the  proposition  2  +  2  =  4  is  not 
an  analytic  judgment  in  the  Kantian  sense ; 
for  the  concept  of  2  +  s  need  not  include,  as 
part  of  its  recqgnized  content,  equality  to  4. 
But  the  proposition  expresses  what  Hume 
calls  a  rdation  of  ideas;  for  it  lies  in  the 
intrinsic  nature  of  2  +  2  and  4  to  be  equal 
to  each  other.  The  same  holds  true  of  all 
mathematical  identities.  Similarly,  Hume 
would  rank  many  geometrical  judgments 
under  the  same  head,  though  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  admitted 
them  to  be  analytical  in  the  Kantian  sense. 

It  may  be  maintained  that  the  Locke-Hume 
distinction,  or  a  distinction  framed  on  similar 
lines,  is  of  far  more  vital  importance  to  the 
theory  of  knowledge  than  the  distinction  be- 
tween synthetic  and  analytic  judgments  as 
formulated  by  Leibnitz  and  Kant.  J.  Berg- 
mann  has  criticized  the  Kantian  system  from 
this  point  of  view,  though  without  reference 
to  Hume  {Oeseh.  d.  PhUoe.,  32-7).  Hiehl's 
distinction  between  Urtheile  and  begriffliche 
Satze  {VUJBch.  f.  wiss,  Phiioa.,  xvi.  13  f.), 
and  the  analogous  distinction  of  von  Kries 
between  Beal  -  Urtheile  and  Beziehungs- 
Urtheile,  are  akin  to  that  of  Hume  between 
relations  of  ideas  and  matters  of  fact.  The 
antithesis  between  'bare  conjunction'  and 
'necessary  connection,'  which  plays  so  large 
a  part  in  the  philosophy  of  Bradley,  is  framed 
on  similar  lines  (see  in  particular  '  Contradic- 
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tion  and  the  Contrary/  Mind^  N.S.,  No.  20, 
reprinted  in  Appendix  to  Appearance  and 
Beality,  2nd  ed.).  (G.F.S.) 

Analytic  Method :  Ger.  andlyiieAe  Me- 
ihode ;  Fr.  mkhode  analytique ;  Ital.  metodo 
andlUieo,  See  Aitaltsis  (psydiological)  and 
Mkthod. 

AnAmBMds  [Gr.  amfivriins]  I  800  BxHIKIS- 
CKNCE. 

Awaphiia^i  [Or.  oMi+^o'cff,  appearance]  ; 
Ger.  Anaphase ;  Fr.  anap^aee ;  Ital.  anafaei. 
The  later  phase  of  mitosis,  or  complex  nuclear- 
division,  in  which  the  chromosomes  are  drawn 
apart  so  as  to  divide  their  substance  between 
the  daughter-nuclei.  See  Resboduction.  It 
was  first  used  by  Strasburger  in  1884. 

JLUerature:  Stbabbuboeb,  Neue  Unter^ 
Euchungen  dber  den  Befruchtungsrorgang  bei 
den  Fhigmerogamen,  als  Orundlage  filr  eine 
Theorie  der  Zeugung;  E.  B.  Wilbok,  The 
Cell  in  Derel.  and  Inheritance  (1896,  with 
full  bibliography).  (clljc.) 

Awaphia  [Or.  d + ^1  touch] :  Oer.  Anaphe, 
Anaphie;  Fr.  anajJ^ie  (rarely  used;  special 
forms  are  paresAUie,  aneethUie  taetiU,  Ac.) ; 
ItaL  anafBeia.    See  Akassthxsia.  (j.j.) 

Aaaroliimi  [Or.  d-^apxn^  government]: 
Qer.  Anarchtemus ;  Fr.  anarMsme ;  Ital.  ati- 
archiemo.  The  doctrine  that  every  form  of 
government  is  noxious,  and  that  the  individual 
diould  be  absolutely  iree  to  act  as  he  thinks 
proper.  Gt>d win's  Politieal  Justice  (1793) 
puts  forward,  first  in  modern  times,  as  the 
ultimate  goal  of  political  progress,  'the  dis- 
solution of  political  government,  of  that  brute 
engine,  which  has  been  the  only  perennial 
spring  of  the  vices  of  mankind '  (Bk.  V.  chap. 
xxiv,  end).  (F.C.M.-H.8.) 

The  growth  of  modem  anarchism  as  such 
may  be  dated  from  the  writings  of  Pierre 
Joseph  Proudhon  (1809-65).  Proudhon  is 
best  known  by  his  youthful  essay,  Qu'eet-ee  que 
la  propriHi  f — containing-  the  famous  answer : 
'  La  propridt^  c'est  le  vol.*  His  principal  work 
was  La  PhUoeophU  de  la  Muire^  pubhshed  in 
1846.  Himself  a  labouring  man,  Proudhon 
felt  deeply  the  wretchedness  of  his  class,  which 
he  explained,  much  as  socialists  have  done, 
by  capitalist  competition  and  capitalist 
monopoly.  No  satisfactory  state  of  things 
was  attainable,  he  thought,  until  the  labourer 
should  receive  the  whole  produce  of  his  labour. 
But  he  looked  for  the  remedy  in  unlimited 
individual  freedom,  not  in  state  control. 
The  next  eminent  teacher  of  anarchism  was 
the  German  schoolmaster,  Caspar  Schmidt 
(1806-56),  who  took  the  nom  de  plume  of 


Max  Stimer,  and  expounded  his  doctrine  in 
The  Individual  and  his  Property,  published  in 
the  same  year  as  The  Philosophy  of  Misery,  Not 
a  man  of  action,  but  a  philosopher  bewildered 
with  much  thinking.  Max  Stimer  rejected 
not  only  all  existing  authorities  secular  or 
ecclesiastical,  but  every  idea,  such  as  God  or 
humanity,  which  tended  to  limit  the  absolute 
self-determination  of  the  individual.  '  I  derive 
all  right  and  justification  from  myself  alone ; 
for  I  am  entitled  to  everything  which  I  have 
power  to  take  or  to  do.'  But  these  reveries 
also  failed  to  take  hold  on  the  public.  For 
many  years  after  1848  anarchism  appeared  to 
be  on  the  decline,  and  certainly  was  not  a 
political  force.  The  revival  of  anarchism,  and 
the  fullest  development  of  whatever  brutal 
and  destructive  tendencies  may  be  implicit  in 
it,  are  the  work  of  Bussian  revolutionists.  Of 
noble  birth,  and  at  first  an  officer  in  the 
Bussian  army,  Michael  Bakunin  (1814- 
96),  before  reaching  the  age  of  thir^,  had 
convinced  himself  that  anarchy  was  the  only 
tolerable  state  of  man,  and  the  destruction  of 
all  existing  laws,  institutions,  and  beliefs  the 
most  imperative,  indeed  the  one  imperative, 
duty.  Bakunin's  writings,  though  numerous, 
are  fragmentary.  But  it  is  he  and  his  school 
who  have  done  most  to  prompt  the  many 
murders  and  attempts  to  murder  characteristic 
of  igiarchism  at  the  present  day.  The  eminent 
geographer  £lis^  Bdclus,  a  singularly  up- 
right and  amiable  man,  cherishes  the  pleasing 
fancy  that  all  men  are,  like  himself,  anxious  to 
further  the  welfare  of  humanity.  Auberon 
Herbert  disapproves  of  compulsory  taxation, 
and  would  tmst  the  maintenance  of  the  State 
to  voluntary  liberality.  Even  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Herbert  Spencer  passages  might 
be  extracted  almost  as  startling  in  their 
restriction  of  the  province  of  government. 
Thus  anarchism,  like  its  counterpart  socialism, 
admits  of  innumerable  degrees.  The  crimes 
which  in  recent  years  have  marked  the  course 
of  anarchism  may  be  explained  (i)  by  the 
savage  fanaticism  which  Bussian  anarchists 
have  infruBod  into  the  party ;  (2)  by  the  pressure 
of  misery  in  Bussia,  an^  to  a  less  extent,  in 
Spain  and  Italy;  and  (3)  by  the  spread  of  a 
moral  malady,  not  confined  to  anarchists,  which 
makes  many  people  regard  assassination  as  a 
venial  method  of  promoting  and  advertising 
political  changes.     See  Socialisic. 

Literature:  E.  Y.  Zenksb,  Anarchism,  a 
Criticism  and  History  of  the  Anarchist 
Theory  (with  bibliographical  references);  L. 
Pboal,    Political    Crime;     Lombboso    and 
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L08CHI,  Le  Crime  Politique;  Sebkicoli, 
L'Anarchia ;  Gabofalo,  Criminologie ;  Tosn, 
in  Polit.  Sci.  Quart.,  xiv.  3.  (p.cm.) 

Anartliosoope :  see  PosmoK  and  Move- 
ment (illusions  of). 

Anarthria  [Gr.  d  +  iipBpow,  a  joint]: 
Ger.  Anarthrie ;  Fr.  cmarthrie ;  Ital.  anartria. 
Loss  of,  or  extreme  difiBcnlty  in,  articulation, 
especially  from  difficulty  in  moving  the  tongue, 
owing  to  paralysis  of  the  hypoglossus  nerve. 

It  is  a  characteristic  symptom  in  bulbar 
paralysis;  is  a  muscular  and  wholly  peri- 
phend  defect;  and  involves  no  cerebral  or 
central  aphasic  symptoms.  Of  special  forms 
of  anarthric  defects  may  be  mentioned:  (i) 
Lallino  (q.  v.),  an  indistinct  utterance  due  to 
lack  of  precision  in  articulation,  which  would 
be  normal  in  childhood,  but  should  disappear 
with  education  (see  also  Alalia);  (2)  Stam- 
BfEBiNO  (q.vA  and  also  Stuttbbing  (q.v.); 
and  (3)  Aphthongia,  a  rare  disorder  in  which 
speech  is  impossible  owing  to  a  spasm  of  the 
hypoglossus,  which  sets  in  whenever  speech  is 
attempted.  Cf.  Bastian,  Aphasia  ( 1 898),  chap. 
iv.  See  Speech  and  its  Detects  (also  for 
Literature),  (j.J.) 

Anazagoras.  (cir.  500-428  b.c.)  Ionian 
philosopher.  Spent  nearly  30  years  in  Athens, 
where  he  ei^oyed  the  friendship  of  Pericles; 
was  finally  banished  on  a  charge  of  impiety. 
See  Pbe-Soobatic  Philosopht  (Ionics). 

Aiiazarehiui.  Lived  in  the  4th  century 
RC.  A  Greek  philosopher,  bom  in  Abdera. 
An  intimate  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Aw.-wiift.M,  Lived  during  the  ist  century 
b.  c.  a  physician  and  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
bom  in  Larissa.  His  skill  in  natural  philosophy 
brought  upon  him  the  charge  of  practising 
magic,  for  which  he  was  banished  from  Borne 
by  Augustus. 

Anairifnander.  (cir.  610-546  b.c.)  The 
second  of  the  Ionian  physical  philosophers; 
a  pupil  and  friend  of  Thales,  the  first. 
He  is  said  to  have  invented  the  sundial,  and 
to  have  taught  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  the 
globe-shape  of  both  the  earth  and  the  sun,  and 
the  infinitude  of  worlds.  See  Pbe-Socbatic 
Philosophy  (Ionics). 

Anaadminas.  Lived  probably  about  500 
B.C.  An  eminent  Ionian  physical  philosopher, 
whose  opinions  are  recorded  by  Theophrastus. 
See  Pbe-Socbatio  Philosopht  (Ionics). 

Ancestor  Worship  [OF.  aiicestre,  from 
Lat.  antecessor,  one  who  goes  before]:  Ger. 
Ahnenotdt ;  Fr.  cfdte  des  ancles ;  Ital.  euUo 
degli  antenati.  The  worship  of  dead  ances- 
tors. (J.H.B.,  O.F.8.) 


The  whole  question  of  ancestor  worship  is 
still  in  a  transition  stage.  It  is  prevalent 
among  peoples  of  the  Indo-European,  the 
Mongolian,  and,  in  some  degree,  the  Semitic 
stock.  But  the  precise  relation  of  this  social 
and  family  idea  to  the  prevalent  religion,  and 
the  reasons  for  the  growth  of  the  custom,  are 
as  yet  in  dispute. 

Ifiterature :  Caland,  Ueber  Totenverehrung 
bei  einigen  d.  indog.  Volker;  Robbrtsox 
Smith,  Religion  of  the  Semites ;  F.  B.  Jevons, 
Introd.  to  the  Hist,  of  Religion;  Maine, 
Early  Law  and  Custom ;  H.  Spenceb,  Socio- 
logy; F.  Max  MI^lleb,  Anthropol.  Religion; 
y.  Adbian,  Der  Uohenkultus  asiatischer 
u.  europiischer  Volker;  db  Beaubepaire, 
Du  culte  des  anc^tres  chez  les  Remains; 
BotyiNAis  and  Paulus,  Culte  des  Morts  dans 
I'Emp.  Celeste  et  I'Annam;  E.  Caibd,  Evo- 
lution of  Religion,  i.  239  f.  (b.m.w.) 

Aneostral  Inheritanoa :  see  Gaston's 
Law  (of  ancestral  inheritance). 

Andronions  Bhodvs  (of  Rhodes).  He 
lived  about  80  b.  c.  ;  collected  and  arranged 
the  writings  of  Aristotle.     See  Pebipatetics. 

Angela  Angelology  [Gr.  ^fyycXor,  a  mes- 
senger, +  \6yof,  discourse] :  Ger.  EngtH^  Angehh 
logie;  Fr.  ange,  angelologie;  Ital.  angdo, 
angelologia,  A  messenger,  L  e.  one  entrusted 
with  a  special  mission;  but,  in  theology, 
either  a  theophany  or,  more  usually,  a  spiritual 
being  intermediate  between  Gk>d  and  man. 
Angelology  is  a  systematic  discussion  of  the 
nature  and  office  of  angels. 

The  conception  of  angels  may  be  said  to 
have  flourished  in  three  main  periods :  ( i )  that 
represented  by  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments;  (2)  the  period  of  the  Alex- 
andrian school  and  of  the  early  '  heretics '-  - 
the  Gnostics  and  Manichaeans;  (3)  in  the 
mediaeval  thought  of  the  Latin  Church. 
Parallel  beings  are,  of  course,  incident  to 
many  pre-Christian  faiths. 

Literature :  Sghultz,  Bib.  Theol.  of  the  Old 
Testament;  Weiss, Bib. Theol. of  theNewTesta- 
ment;  works  on  the  Alexandbian  School 
(q.v.);  Matteb,F.C.Baub,  LiPSiuSiandMAN- 
SELonGNOSTiciSM  (q.v.) ;  works  of  F.C.Baxtb, 
Beausobbe,  Tbechbel,  FlI^gel,  Geyleb, 
and  Kessleb  on  Manichaeism  (q.v.); 
Aquinas,  Summa  Totius  Theol.,  L  44-74, 
99»  I0S'I5;  3-  J-  HuNTEB,  Dogmatic  Theol., 
ii.  265  f.;  P.  d'Ebcole,  II  Teismo  (1884); 
relative  arts,  in  Heezoo,  Hastings,  Cheyne 
(Dictionaries).  (b,m.w,) 

Anger  [ME.  anger]:     Ger.  Zom;     Fr. 
eoUre;  Ital.  eoUera.    A  painful  emotion  essen- 
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tially  characterLeed  by  the  tendency  to  destroy 
or  to  break  down  opposition.       (o.f.8.-j.m.b.) 

Anger  is  nsoally  considered  one  of  the 
primitive  emotions,  closely  associated  with 
fear,  and  is  thought  to  have  arisen  in  con- 
nection with  the  reactions  of  defence  which 
mtnations  of  fear  would  call  out.  Both  psy- 
chologically and  in  its  muscular  (and  other) 
expressions,  however,  it  tends  to  supersede 
fear,  taking  on  forms  of  positive  opposition 
and  aggression,  where  fear  alone  results  in 
inaction  or  flight.  The  expressions  of  anger 
— ^apart  from  organic  changes — ^involve  Uie 
muscles  of  the  eyebrows  and  jaws,  facts  which 
suggest  the  utilities  of  clear  vision  with 
protection  of  the  eyes,  and  biting.  The  vaso- 
motor changes  are  those  of  intense  flushing; 
rather  than  the  reverse,  as  in  cases  of  extreme 
fear.     Cf.  Emotiokal  Expbbssion. 

Liieraiure :  Bain,  Emotions  and  Will,  chap, 
ix;  Dab  WIN,  Expression  of  Emotions,  240  f. ; 
Jebsek,  Versuch  il.  Psychol. ;  James,  Princ.  of 
Psychol.,  ii.  409,  460,  478  ;  H.  M.  Stanley, 
Evolutionary  Psychol,  of  Feeling,  chap,  x; 
Stoxtt,  Manual  of  Psychol.,  307  f.  (j.m.b.,o.f.8.) 

Angiosthenift :  see  Abthbnia. 

hngy^m  of  JUspUuMmant :  Ger.  Erheb- 
vngsmnkd  und  JSettentoendunggwinhd  {des 
Bliekes);  Fr.  angh  cucensiormd  du  regard  et 
angle  de  depktcement  IcUhuL  {de  Vceil);  Ital. 
angoU  di  tpoitamerUo  vmude.  The  angles  of 
vertical  and  lateral  displacement  (see  Dondbbs' 
Law)  are  used  by  Helmholtz  to  determine  the 
direction  of  the  line  of  regard.  The  former 
measures  the  departure  of  the  plane  of  regard, 
upwards  or  downwards,  from  the  primary 
position ;  the  latter  is  the  angle  made  by  the 
present  line  of  regard  with  the  median  lue  of 
the  plane  of  regard. 

Liieraiure:  Helmholtz,  Physiol.  Optik 
(2nd  ed.),  617.  (B.B.T.) 

Anglo-Catholic  (or  Oxford)  Movamant: 
see  Tbactablanibm. 

A^tjwin. :  Bee  Tebminoloot  (Latin). 

A^tiwin.  igifw^i  [Lat.] :  see  Wobld  Soul. 

A»ij^^i  [Lat.l:  Qer.  Thier;  Fr.  animal; 
ItaL  ofUtnale.  There  is  no  short  and  simple 
definition  by  which  the  animal  can  be  so 
labelled  as  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from 
the  plant.  Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  we 
can  make  to  such  a  concise  definition  is  that 
an  animal  is  a  living  organism  which  is  unable 
to  manufacture  protoplasm  from  inorganic 
materials.     Cf.   Lipe,  and  Vital  Pbopeb- 

TIE8. 

For  a  sketch  of  the  earlier  stages  in  the 
concept '  animal,'  Huxley's  article  (see  below), 


'  On  the  Border  Territory  between  the  Animal 
and  Vegetable  Kingdoms,'  should  be  consulted. 
At  present  the  higher  animals  are  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  higher  plants  by  the 
nature  of  their  life-history  and  mode  of  de- 
velopment, by  the  manner  of  their  nutrition, 
by  the  distribution  of  energy  rendered  possible 
by  a  more  or  less  developed  nervous  system, 
and  by  the  relative  preponderance  of  certain 
qualities  of  the  protoplasm  which  is  common 
to  both  animals  and  plants.  Only  among 
some  of  the  lower  organisms  do  we  find  any 
difficulty.  And  it  is  now  generally  agreed 
that  '  in  grouping  organisms  as  plants  or  as 
animals,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  apply  a 
definition,  but  to  consider  the  multifarious 
evidences  of  historical  evolution '  (Lankester). 
'The  real  question  at  issue  in  determining 
the  position  of  any  doubtful  organism  is  not 
the  possession  of  this,  that,  or  the  other  char- 
acter which  may  have  been  used  to  ticket  the 
animal  or  vegetable  kingdom,  but  whether  the 
whole  life-lustory  of  the  organism  indicates 
a  nearer  blood-relationship  to  groups  of  un- 
doubted plants  or  undoubted  animals.  All 
simple  forms  should  be  regarded  as  so  far 
common  property  that  they  should  be  studied 
equally  by  zoologists  and  botanists'  (D.  H. 
Scott). 

Literature :  Huzlet,  Collected  Essays,  viii, 
Essay  vi ;  Haeokxl,  Phylogenie  der  Protesta 
u.  Pflanzen;  Tibohem,  Traits  de  Botanique 
(anded.);  Lanxxstee,  art.  Protozoa,  Encyc. 
Brit.  (9th  ed.).  (O.LL.M.) 

Aw^wftoi  Kaat:  Oer.  thierieche  Wdrme; 
Fr.  ehaleur  animale;  Ital.  colore  animale. 
The  heat  of  the  living  animal  body  is  a  con- 
tinuous evolution  of  energy  due  in  ultimate 
analysis  to  combustion  of  constituents  of  the 
tissues  or  food  materials. 

Animals  were  formerly  divided  into  warm- 
blooded (mammals  and  birds)  and  cold-blooded. 
A  more  exact  designation,  now  generally  used, 
classes  them  as :  (i)  homothermous  (of  uni- 
form body  temperature),  birds  and  mammals, 
and  (2)  poikilothermous  (of  variable  tem- 
perature), all  other  animals.  Homothermous 
animals  maintain  a  uniform  body  temperature 
by  means  of  heat-regulating  mechanisms  which 
control  both  heat  production  (contraction  of 
muscles,  shivering)  and  heat  dissipation  (fluff- 
ing up  of  feathers  or  hair,  perspiration),  paling 
or  blushing  of  the  skin  (see  Vaso-motob 
System).  The  normal  temperature  for  man  is 
about  37«i°C.  (qS-S^F.)  for  the  armpit,  37-3°C. 
in  the  mouth,  37*6°  C.  in  the  rectum.  Muscle 
is  the  great  heat-producing  tissue ;  the  large 
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glands,  notably  the  liver,  rank  next ;  and  the 
brain  has  also  been  proved  to  be  an  important 
heat-producing  organ. 

LiUraiwre :  A.  Mosso,  Die  Temperatore  des 
Gtehims  (Leipzig,  1894) ;  general  works  given 
under  Phtsioloot.  (c.f.h.) 

Aniwiftl  Xagnetini :  see  Hypnosis. 

Animal  Psychology:  Ger.  Thierpsyduh 
logie  j  ¥t.  psi/chologie  awimaU ;  \\xX,^9iedogia 
aninude.      See  Compabative  Pbtcholoqy, 

and  PSTCHOLOGY. 

Aniinal  Worship:  Ger.  Verehavng  der 
Thiere^  Thierverehrung ;  Fr.  culte  dee  animaux ; 
Ital.  euUo  degli  ammali.  As  the  name  in- 
dicates, Animal  Worship  implies  either  (i) 
that  animals  are  believed  to  possess  in  some 
crude  sense  deities  worthy  of  worship;  or 
(2)  that  they  are  associated  with  some  sacred 
person,  conception,  or  custom,  and  are  there- 
fore sanctified. 

(i)  This  is  the  earlier  phase,  and  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  psychological  ideas 
incident  to  primitive  Animism  (q. v.).  In  this 
early  stage,  too,  social  reasons,  whatever  they 
may  have  been,  especially  in  connection  with 
ToTEMiSM  (q.  v.),  were  potent,  (a)  At  a  later 
stage,  when  Fetichibm  (q.v.)  was  fully 
developed,  certain  animals  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  incarnations  of  divinities  or,  still 
later,  as  specially  sacred  to  some  god.  The 
ancient  Egyptian  religion,  Brahmanism,  and 
contemporary  Hinduism  are  the  most  noted 
instances  of  this.  The  entire  subject  is  still 
obscure. 

Literature :  Tylob,  Primitive  Culture,  L 
467  f.;  ii.  229  f.  The  view  which  ex- 
cludes the  influence  of  Totemism  is  represented 
by  Wiedemann  in  Die  Religion  d.  alten 
Aegypter,  94  f.  See  also  Fbazer,  The 
Golden  Bough,  and  many  notes  in  his  edition 
of  Pausanias.  (r.m.w.) 

Animalcule  [Lat.  aninudeulum,  little 
animal] :  Ger.  Tierdien;  Fr.  animdlciUe;  ItaL 
arUfndUUo,  animciUmlo*,  (i)  A  vague  term 
for  a  microscopic  organism,  now  called  micro- 
organisms ;  generally  applied  to  the  infusoria. 

Used  in  early  times  for  any  small  animal. 
More  speaks  of  flies  and  gnats  and  such-like 
bold  animalcula ;  and  Carlyle  calls  the  spiders 
the  basest  of  created  animalcules.  The  use  of 
the  microscope  caused  a  narrowing  of  the 
usage.  (O.LL.M.) 

(2)  Used  by  Leeuwenhoeck  and  his  pupils 
(1677)  for  the  preformed  germ  of  man,  and 
other  animals,  in  the  spermatozoon.  See  Ani- 
malculist.  (b.m.) 

▲nimalcnlist :     Ger.    Prdfarmiit;     Fr. 


tpermaiiiie,  animaleuHtte ;  Ital.  animalculista. 
One  who  believes  that  the  male  germinal  cell  or 
spermatoeoon  is  or  contains  a  miniature  model 
of  the  organism  into  which  it  is  to  develop. 

Ludwig  Hamm,  a  pupil  of  Leeuwenhoeck 
(1677),  is  credited  with  the  discovery  of  the 
spermatozoon.  By  many  it  was  regarded  as 
a  parasitic  animal;  and  Johann  Mtiller,  in 
1842,  regarded  the  question  as  undecided. 
But  Spidlanzani  (1786)  showed  that  the 
fertilizing  power  lay  not  in  the  fluid  but  in 
the  contained  spermatozoa.  The  animalculist 
believed  that  each  spermatozoon  contained 
in  miniature  the  future  organism  which,  in 
the  early  stages  of  its  development,  received 
nutriment  from  the  ovum.  Together  with  the 
ovists  they  are  classed  as  preformationists 
or  preformists.  The  development  of  the 
modem  cell-theory  has  made  the  animalculist 
hypothesis,  in  anything  like  its  original  form, 
quite  untenable.    Of.  Pbefobmation. 

Literature :  Y.  Delaoe,  Protoplasma  . .  .  et 
I'H^rMit^  ( 1 895).  (C.LL.M.) 

Awiwi4ft  ^in  anthropology)  [Lat  anitna, 
soul]:  Qer.  Animiimus ;  ¥r,  animisme;  ItaL 
animimnOf  doUrina  antmMtieo.  There  are 
three  more  or  less  current  uses  of  the  term 
Animism  in  ethnology  and  the  science  of 
religions:  (i)  it  sigmfies  belief  in  the  ani- 
mation of  all  nature,  which  does  not  imply 
the  existence  of  agents  distinct  from  visible 
bodies;  (2)  the  belief  in  something  dwelling 
in  bodies  but  distinct  from  them ;  this 
something,  however,  may  still  be  material ; 
(3^  the  belief  that  bodies  are  animated  or 
inhabited  by  the  ghosts  of  departed  men. 
The  second  usage  is  in  the  main  that  of 
Tylor;  the  third  view  is  developed  in  the 
Ghost-theoby  (q.v.)  of  Spencer.  It  is  the 
second  meaning  wmch  —  especially  in  its 
higher  form,  and  independently  of  the  truth  of 
the  ghost-theory — illustrates  the  principle  of 

PlEBSONIFICATION  (q.V.).      (L.M.-J.M.B.-O.F.S.) 

Animism,  in  some  of  its  forms,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  principles  pervading  the 
philosophy  of  primitive  peoples,  and  has  left 
its  traces  upon  customs  and  habits  of  thought 
in  all  stages  of  culture  down  to  the  present. 
Its  most  specific  application  was  to  the  ex- 
planation of  the  forces  of  nature.  Everything 
not  obviously  to  be  accounted  &r  by  matericd 
causes  was  believed  to  be  in  some  way  animated. 
The  sun  and  moon,  the  winds  and  rains,  the 
harvest  and  dearth,  good  and  ill  fortune,  sick- 
ness and  death  were  conceived  of  as  animate 
beings  to  be  feared  and  appeased,  to  be 
worshipped  and  attended. 
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The  theory  of  aninusm  of  Herbert  Spencer 
(3)  inclades  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  a 
human  ^int  apart  from  the  body  and  .uryiv- 
ing  the  death  of  the  body  in  a  life  after  death. 
Tlus  conception  may  have  been  saggested  by 
the  experiences  of  dreams  and  trance,  of  visions, 
and  by  the  attacks  of  nervous  disease.  Around 
it  has  developed  an  elaborate  variety  of  cus- 
toms and  belie&  affecting  almost  all  the  exi- 
gencies and  fortunes  of  life.  The  worship  of 
ancestors,  the  transmigration  of  souls,  the 
doctrine  of  the  life  beyond  the  grave,  the  magi- 
cal influencing  of  other  persons  and  events  by 
sorcery  and  witchcraft,  the  intercourse  wi<^ 
demons  and  fairies,  and  a  host  of  superstitious 
customs  and  rules  of  conduct,  all  find  a  more 
or  less  definite  origin  in  one  or  another  of  the 
ramifications  of  this  primitive  conception. 
These  two  doctrines — ^the  existence  of  powerful 
spirits  or  deities  in  nature  and  of  individual 
souls  as  separate  from  and  surviving  the  body 
— form  the  two  great  dogmas  of  developed 
religious  animism. 

A  specific  development  of  this  general  belief 
is  known  as  Fetichism  (q.v.) ;  in  this  doctrine 
the  connection  of  the  spirit  or  force  with 
some  material  representative  becomes  of  fun- 
damental importance.  The  meaning  of  the 
fetich  is,  however,  in  dispute.  Cf.  also  Maoig, 
Ejection,  and  Imtrojection.       (j.j.-j.m.b.) 

Literature:  A.  Reville,  Prol^om^nes  de 
I'Hist.  des  Religions;  Ooblet  D'ALyiELLA, 
L'id6e  de  Dieu  d'apr^s  PAnthropol.  et 
I'Hist.;  Tylob,  Primitive  Culture,  chapters 
on  Animism ;  also  in  briefer  form  in  the  art. 
Animism  in  Encyc.  Brit.,  and  in  chap,  xiv 
of  Tylor^s  Anthropology ;  H.  Sfxnceb,  Princ. 
of  Sociol. ;  F.  R  Jsvonb,  An  Introd.  to  the 
Hist,  of  Religion;  Qiraed  de  Rialle, 
MyUioL  Compart  (1878) ;  J.  G.  Fbazbb,  The 
Golden  Bough  (1890).  (l.m.'J.j.) 

Animasm  (in  philosophy).  The  view  that 
the  soul  (anima),  however  conceived,  is  the 
cause  or  principle  of  life. 

Applied  to  Aristotle's  theory  of  the  relation 
of  soul  and  body,  and  held  by  the  Stoics. 
The  point  of  view  was  developed  and  refined 
by  the  scholastics,  without,  however,  losing 
the  material  connotation  of  the  term  which 
attaches  to  the  Greek  conception.  Applied  also 
to  the  theory  of  Wobld  Soul  (q*v.),  and  illus- 
trated in  Hylozoism  (q.v.).  It  is  attributed 
to  Leibnitz  (see  Monadoloot);  and  finally 
it  is  used  to  express  the  form  of  Vitalism 
(q.v.),  which  makes  life  (or  life  and  mind)  the 
directive  principle  in  evolution  and  growth. 
Logically  considered,  philosophical  animism  is 


an  early  and  cruder  form  of  the  monism 
which  takes  on  a  more  refined  phase  in  Spibi* 
TUALiSM  (q.v.). 

Literature:  see  the  citations  in  Eislbb, 
Worterb.  d.  philos.  Begriffe,  sub  verbo ; 
Wtjndt,  Syst.  d.  Philos.,  210;  Pattlsek, 
Introd.  to  Philos.  (Eng.  trans.).  (j.m.b.) 

Anigometropia  [Or.  a  +  laos,  equal,  + 
furpoif,  a  measure,  -h  ^9  the  eye] :  Ger. 
Anisometropie;  Fr.  anisometrie;  ItaL  anUo^ 
metrapia.  An  inequality  in  the  refractive 
mechanism  of  the  two  eyes.  See  Visioh 
(defects  of).  (J.J.) 

AnUo  Oloniui :  Ger.  Fuesclonue;  Fr.  cl€nu9 
dupied;  lial.  clone  dd  piede.  A  tendon  reflex 
(see  Reflex  Action)  diagnostic  of  lateral 
ScLEBOSiB  (q.v.),  spastic  Pabalysis  (q.v.), 
and  other  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  is 
produced  by  artificially  flexing  the  foot  at  the 
ankle,  and  consists  of  rhythmical  contractions 
of  the  muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg.       (h.h.) 

Anlago  [Ger.]:  there  is  no  adequate 
French  term,  the  best  translation  is  rudiment 
(y.d.);  Ital.  ruitmento  (b.m.).  See  Rudiment, 
and  cf.  Disposition.  It  is  contrary  to  the 
genius  of  the  English  language,  and  especially 
to  scientific  usage,  to  introduce  non-classical 
words,  such  as  Anlage,  preserving  the  inflec- 
tions. Its  use  is,  therefore,  not  recom- 
mended.  See  Tebminoloot  (German),  (h.h.) 

Annett  or  Annet,  Peter,  (died  1769.) 
An  English  deistical  writer. 

Annihilation  [Pat.  Lat.  adnikUare,  ad-^ 
mkH,  to  bring  to  nought] :  Ger.  Vemiehtung ; 
Fr.  annihtUuion ;  Ital.  annientamento.  The 
doctrine  which  teaches  complete  destruction 
of  the  wicked  or '  unregenerate,'  as  opposed  to 
their  eternal  punishment  in  the  world  to  come, 
is  called  Annihilationism. 

This  dogma  has  never  been  formally  in- 
corporated in  any  creed,  but  has  been  taught 
from  time  to  time  by  various  theologians, 
though  seldom  in  its  full  force.  (Cf.  Con- 
ditional Immobtalitt.)  Amobius  of  Sicca 
(cir.  310  A.D.)  and  Faustus  Socinus  are  its 
older  representatives.  In  modern  times 
E.  White,  of  Hereford,  England  (1846),  and 
C.  F.  Hudson,  of  New  England,  have  written 
the  most  important  books  on  the  subject. 
Richard  Rothe  is  the  most  distinguished  theo* 
logian  who  has  paid  attention  to  it.  It  was 
held  by  Whately  and  Isaac  Barrow,  and  Locke 
made  reference  to  it. 

Literature:  Salmond,  The  Christ.  Doc* 
trine  of  Immortality,  594  f. ;  for  Locke,  see 
LoBD  King,  Life  of  Locke,  ii.  139  f.  (b.m.w.) 

Annxinoiation   [Lat.  annuneiatiOi  ad  + 
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nufUiare,  to  annoimce  to]:  G«r.  Vmrktiimr 
digwng;  Fr.  annoneiaHon;  ItaL  awnniMig- 
ziane.  The  name  given  to  the  visit  of  the 
ftngel  Oabriel  to  Mary,  when  he  announced 
the  beginning  of  the  Incarnation. 

The  origin  of  the  Chorch  feast-day  is  un- 
known. Documentary  evidence  for  it  exists 
00  Deu:  back  as  492  a.  d.  It  is  now  observed  on 
March  25,  though  December  18  and  the  fourth 
Sunday  in  Advent  were  assigned  by  the  Council 
of  Toledo  (656)  and  the  Milan  Church  respec- 
tively. The  controversy  on  the  subject  raged 
in  the  Latin  Church  from  the  zsth  till  the 
15th  century,  and  was  finally  ended  by  Six- 
tus  IV,  in  1480,  when  the  feast  was  sanctioned 
with  a  special  office.  It  thus  passed  from  the 
Eastern  into  the  Western  Church.      (b.m.w.) 

Anodyne  [Or.  a  +  odvni,  pain]:  Oer. 
sehmerztHUmaea  (or  linderndea)  MiUd;  Fr. 
anodin ;  Ital.  anodino,  A  remedy  which  re- 
lieves pain  by  lowering  the  irritability  of  local 
nerves  or  of  the  brain ;  called  also  analgesic 
(T.  Lauder-Brunton).  (c.f.h.) 

Anoifty  Anoeft,  Anoasia  [Or.  A^mo,  want 
of  understanding]  :  Oer.  Blddsifin,  Anaia ; 
Fr.  idioHe,  imbMUiU;  Ital.  anoiaf  idiozia. 
See  Idiocy.  (j.j.) 

Anomalous  CdloiuHiystem.  A  suggested 
rendering  of  the  Oerman  Anomales  Farben- 
system.  Colour  equations  which  hold  for  one 
individual  hold  also  with  very  slight  excep- 
tions for  nearly  every  other  individual;  the 
exceptional  cases  also  all  belong,  so  far  as  yet 
known,  to  a  single  type  called  the  Anomalous 
System. 

Such  individuals  are  few  in  number ;  out  of 
seventy  persons  examined  in  this  respect  by 
Eonig  and  Dieterici  three  only  had  the  excep- 
tional colour-system.  They  were  first  noticed 
by  Lord  Rayleigh,  later  by  Donders,  and  they 
have  been  thoroughly  tested  by  means  of 
spectral  light  equations  by  Konig  and  Dieterici. 
The  abnormality  exists  only  in  red  and  green, 
and  it  may  be  described  by  saying  that  the 
eurve  for  the  green  constituent  of  white  light 
has  a  transitional  position  between  the  red 
curve  and  the  green  curve  of  the  normal  eye. 
To  make  yellow  out  of  red  and  green  they 
require  oidy  one-third  as  much  green  as  do 
individuals  with  normal  eyes. 

LUercUure:  Helmholtz,  Physiol.  Optik 
{2nd  ed.),  359;  Batleiqh,  Nature  (1881); 
EOxiG  and  Dietebici,  Zeitsch.  f.  rsychoL 

(1892).  (C.L.F.) 

Anomaly  (mental)  [Or.  d+6fiak6s,  even, 
from  6fids,  same,  common] :  Oar.  geisHge  Ab- 
fwrmUcU;  Fr.  anomalie  meniaU;  Ital.  atuh 


mafia  meniaU,  A  marked  deviation  from  the 
normal  or  typical  mental  endowment  or  func- 
tioning ;  any  such  irregularity  implying  some- 
thing exceptional  or  unusual.  The  term 
anomaly  is  used  in  reference  to  physical 
structures  and  functions,  to  mental  processes 
and  traits,  as  well  as  to  general  occurrences. 
ICany  of  the  traits  and  symptoms  studied  in 
abnormal  psychology  can  be  characterized  as 
mental  anomalies.  (j.j.) 

Anorthopia  [Or.  A + 6p^,  straight,  +  ^V^, 
eye]:  Oer.  AnorthopU;  ¥r.  itrabime;  Ital. 
anortapia.  Obliquity  of  vision;  squinting. 
See  Vision  (defects  of).  (j.j.) 

AnorUiosoope :  see  Laboratobt  and 
Appabatus,  III.  B.  (a),  (9). 

Aw^g^mmttm.  [Qr.  il+^M*?)  smeU] :  Oer.  An- 
a$nUe,  Anogmia ;  Fr.  anotmie ;  Ital.  anomda. 
Lack,  loss,  or  impairment  of  the  sense  of  smell ; 
olfactory  anaesthesia.  Like  all  defects  of  the 
special  senses,  it  may  be  due  to  disorder  of  or 
interference  with  the  function  of  any  portion 
of  the  sense-mechanism  from  centre  to  peri- 
phery. Aside  from  local  disorders  and  iiguries 
to  the  head,  it  may  result  from  tumours,  or 
from  the  decline  of  sensibility  with  old  age,  and 
may  be  associated  with  other  symptoms  of 
loss  of  function  in  other  parts  of  the  cerebral 
mechanism. 

Literature :  Boss,  Dis.  of  the  Nerv. 
Syst.  (1881-5);  ZwABDBMAKEB,  Physiol.  d. 
Cferuchs ;  Abonsohn,  Zur  Physiol,  d.  Oerucha 
( 1 886) ;  J.  Passy,  Sur  les  sensations  ol£ftctives, 
Annte  Psychol.,  ii.  382  f.  (j.j.) 

Anachanung  [Oer.]:  see  Tkbminologt 
(Gkrman). 

Anaalm,  Saint.  (1033-1109.)  A  pupil 
of  Lanfranc  at  the  abbey  of  Bee  in  Normandy, 
where  he  became  a  monk  and  succeeded  Lan- 
franc as  prior.  He  became  abbot  of  Bee  and 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  See  Ontolooioal 
Aboumbnt,  and  Thbism. 

Aw^iwij^w  Argument  (for  the  existence 
of  Ood) :  see  Ontolooical  Aboument.  From 
Anselm,  of  Canterbury. 

Antftgftniwn  [Or.  dvri  +  dy«un{€tr6aiy  to 
struggle  against] :  Oer.  ArUaganiemus,  Anr 
tagonieten  (of  muscles  or  nerves) ;  Fr.  afU- 
agonieme  (nwaeulaire  et  nerveux),  paieone 
arUagonietee  (of  drugs) ;  Ital.  amtagoniemo. 
Used  of  muscles  which  oppose  the  action  of 
other  muscles,  e.  g.  flexors  and  extensors, 
adductors  and  abductors,  inspiratory  and 
expiratory,  sphincters  and  dilators.  See 
Mubclb. 

The  word  is  used  also  to  designate  nerves 
which  cause  opposite  effects  on  the  same  organ, 
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as  the  inhibitory  and  accelerator  nerves  of  the 
heart,  the  constrictor  and  dilator  nerves  of  the 
iris  and  of  the  blood-vessels. 

A  third  physiological  use  of  the  term  relates 
to  opposing  actions  of  drugs,  notable  examples 
being  muscarin  and  atropin,  strychnin  and 
atropin  or  chloroform. 

LiUfraJbwr€\  antagonistic  physiological  ac- 
tion is  fully  discussed  in  Ridiet's  Diet,  de 
Physiol.  See  also  WaIiLeb,  Human  Phy- 
siol., and  the  general  works  given  under 
Phtsiolooy.  For  antagonism  of  drugs  see  T. 
LAUDEB-BsnNTON,Phaiiamcology,495.  (c.f.h.) 

Antagonistic  Colour :  Ger.  Gtgtnfwiht\ 
Fr.  couleur  aniagonisUque ;  Ital.  colore  antago^ 
nisiico.  Hering's  term  for  CoMPUSMEirrABT 
Coi^ouB  (q.  v.).    Cf.  Vision.  (e.b.t.) 

Antecedent  (in  logic)  fLat.  ante-^eedoy. 
€kr.  vorhergehend  (general),  antecedens  (m 
logic);  Yt.  antecedent;  lieA.  anteeedente.  Liter- 
ally, antecedent  is  that  which  goes  before, 
primarily  in  space,  then  in  time. 

In  logic,  the  sense  of  precedent  in  time  is 
still  retained  when  the  term  appears  in  the 
treatment  of  inductive  reasoning,  otherwise 
the  derived  meaning  of  Obound  (q.v.)  or 
condition  is  the  most  common.  The  ante- 
cedent as  statement  of  that  from  which  the 
lexical  Consequent  (q.v.)  is  asserted  to 
follow,  forms  one  element  of  every  hypo- 
thetical judgment.  (b.a.) 

Antenna  [Lat.  anterma,  a  sail-yard] :  Ger. 
FiMharn;  Fr.  antenne]  Ital.  antennct.  A 
jointed  appendage  of  the  head  in  some  ar- 
thropods. In  insects  the  antennae  probably 
represent  the  anterior  paired  metameric 
appendages,  modified  for  use  as  organs  of 
sense.  (g.ll.m.-b.8.o.) 

In  the  antennae  of  ants  and  bees  there  are, 
according  to  Lubbock,  at  least  eight  different 
types  of  sensory  organs,  consisting  of  modified 
hairs  or  sensillae  (Whitman)  and  pits.  Some 
are  tactile,  some  probably  auditory,  others 
gustatory ;  while  of  others  the  sensory  value 
is  unknown. 

LUerature :  LnBBOCK,The  Senses  of  Animals 
(1888);  £.  KoBSOHELT  and  K.  Heideb, 
Lehrb.  d.  vergl.  Entwicklungsgesch.  d.  wirbel- 
losen  Thiere;  Whitman,  Woods  Holl  Biol. 
Lectures  (1898);  Wheeleb,  Contrib.  to 
Insect    Morphology,    J.    of    MorphoL,    viii. 

(1893).  (C.LL.M.) 

Anthropoid  [Gr.  avBpmros^  man,  +  «tdoff» 
form] :  Ger.  Menschenaffen,  menschendhnliehe 
Affen;  Fr.  anthrop&ides ;  ItaL  antropoidi. 
In  the  broader  sense  the  sub-order  of  the 
Primates,  which  includes  man;  in  the  nai^ 


rower  sense,  the  family  which  comprises  the 
manlike  apes. 

As  now  defined,  the  sub-order  Anthropoidea 
contains  five  fiimilies,  viz. :   (5)  Hominidae 
man);  (4)  Simiidae  (apes);  (3)  Cercopithecidae 
bab(X)ns);  (a)  Cebidae  (American  monkeys); 
i)  Hapalidae  (marmosets). 

The  family  of  the  Simiidae  or  anthropoid 
apes  includes  the  gibbons  of  S.E.  Asia,  the 
orangs  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  the  gorillas 
of  W.  Equatorial  Africa,  the  chimpanzees  of 
W.  and  Central  Equatorial  Africa.  Probably 
none  of  these  are  on  the  direct  line  of  human 
descent.  In  their  teeth  the  gibbons,  in  their 
brain-structure  the  orangs,  in  their  size  the 
gorillas,  and  in  the  sigmoid  curvature  of  the 
vertebral  column  the  chimpanzees  most  closely 
resemble  man.  (c.iiL.M.) 

The  families  Cercopithecidae,  Simiidae,  and 
Hominidae  form  the  group  Catarrhini,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  possession  of  a  narrow 
naasd  septum,  a  skull  with  the  auditory  bulla 
not  swollen  and  a  long  external  auditory 
meatus,  a  dentition  of  3  a  teeth,  each  side  of 
each  jaw  having  2  premolai's  and  3  molars, 
and  a  completely  opposable  poUex. 

In  their  general  structure  the  apes  (Simiidae) 
approach  very  closely  to  man,  as  in  the  absence 
of  tail,  the  semi-erect  posture  (resting  on 
finger-tips  or  knuckles),  the  vertebral  column, 
the  shape  of  the  sternum  and  pelvis,  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  arm  for  pronation  and  supination, 
the  presence  of  a  long  vermiform  appendix 
to  the  short  caecum  of  die  intestine,  the  size  of 
the  cerebral  hemispheres,  and  the  complexity 
of  their  convolutions.  Yet  in  certain  respects, 
as  in  the  proportion  of  the  limbs,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  bony  ridges  of  the  skull,  the  adap- 
tation of  the  foot  as  a  climbing  and  grasping 
organ,  the  higher  apes  represent  a  line  of  de- 
velopment from  which  the  human  has  diverged. 

Man  differs  from  the  anthropoid  apes 
chiefly  in  the  reduction  of  the  hairy  covering 
and  its  special  local  development  on  the  scalp 
and  fiace ;  in  the  development  of  a  large  lobule 
to  the  external  ear ;  in  the  fully  erect  attitude 
in  walking,  the  flattened  walking  foot  with 
a  large  non-opposable  hallux,  the  straightened 
limb-bones,  widened  pelvis,  and  pronounced 
sigmoid  curve  of  the  vertebral  column ;  in  the 
perfected  structure  for  the  rotation  of  the  arm 
and  fore-arm,  and  the  further  adaptation  of 
the  hand  as  a  delicate  organ  of  prehension  and 
touch ;  in  the  small  size  of  the  canine  teeth, 
and  diminution  in  size  of  the  molars  from 
before  backwards ;  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
teeth  in  a  continuous  crescentic  or  horseshoe- 
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shaped  row  without  diastema ;  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  mental  prominence  (chin)  on  the 
lower  jaw,  and  the  small  size  of  the  jaws  re- 
latively to  the  immense  development  of  the 
brain-case,  accompanied  by  the  shortening  of 
the  basi-cranial  axis,  shifting  forward  of  the 
foramen  magnum,  and  elevating  of  the  facial 
region  into  an  almost  vertical  plane;  in  the 
reduction  of  the  supraciliary  ridges,  and  de- 
velopment of  a  projecting  nose. 

Most  of  the  differences  between  man  and  the 
apes  in  the  structure  of  the  skull  and  shape  of 
the  head  are  directly  related  to  the  great  in- 
crease in  size  of  the  human  brain.  The  average 
cranial  capacity  of  man  is  about  1500  cc, 
and  that  of  the  higher  apes  about  490  cc. 
(the  maximum  in  the  gorilla  being  621  cc). 
The  cranial  capacity  of  man  is  therefore 
roughly  three  times  that  of  the  apes. 

The  relative  weight  of  the  human  brain,  as 
compared  with  the  weight  of  the  whole  body, 
is  very  superior  to  that  of  other  orders  of 
Mammalia;  but  inferior  to  that  of  many  of 
the  smaller  Primates.  The  superiority  of  the 
human  brain  in  absolute  weight  is,  however, 
very  great.  Whereas  the  average  weight  of 
the  brain  of  the  larger  apes  is  at  most  400  gr., 
that  of  man  is  about  1400  gr.  The  average 
human  brain  is,  therefore,  more  than  three 
times  the  weight  of  the  average  simian.  The 
minimum  weight  of  the  normal  human  brain 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  less  than  double  that  of  the 
maximum  simian. 

In  the  brain  of  man  the  hemispheres  are  re- 
latively larger  and  more  convoluted,  princi- 
pally in  the  frontal  region,  which  appears  to  be 
more  especially  concerned  with  the  exercise 
of  the  higher  faculties  and  with  speech.  The 
anthropoid  brain  is  generally  distinguished 
by  the  presence  of  a  conspicuous  transverse 
groove  (simian  fissure)  between  the  parietal 
lobes  and  the  overlapping  edge  of  the  occipital 
lobe.    Cf.  Brain  (comparative  anatomy). 

The  gap  between  man  and  the  ape  has  to 
a  considerable  extent  been  bridged  over  by  the 
discovery  of  remains  of  fossil  men,  and  of  an 
extinct  Primate,  Fttheeanthropus,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  intermediate  in  structure  between 
the  two.  The  fragments  of  FitheearUhrapus 
erectiu,  Dubois,  were  found  by  £.  Dubois 
in  Java  (Pleistocene  ?),  and  consist  of  a  femur, 
teeth,  and  the  upper  region  of  a  skull  (cal- 
varium),  not  necessarily  belonging  to  the  same 
individual.  The  skull  appears  to  have  been 
low  and  depressed,  with  strong  supraciliary 
ridges,  elongated  (cephalic  index  70),  and 
with  an  estimated  capacity  of  855  cc.     The 


corres|K>nding  brain-weight  is  estimated  at 
750  gr.  The  teeth  are  very  large,  and  the 
femur  quite  human.  PiihecamifiTOpus  is  be- 
lieved by  some  authors  to  be  on  the  direct 
line  of  human  descent. 

The  most  important  remains  of  fossil  (Qua- 
ternary) men  are  the  Neanderthal  calvarium 
from  near  Ell)erfeld  (Prussia),  a  lower  jaw 
from  La  Naulette  near  Dinant  (Belgium), 
fragments  of  crania  from  La  Deuise  (France), 
skeletons  found  at  Spy  (Belgium)  and  in  Kent 
(Galley  Hill  Terrace  Gravels).  All  these  re- 
mains show,  so  far  as  their  condition  allows, 
a  low  elongated  cranium  of  essentially  normal 
capacity,  with  large  supraciliary  ridges;  the 
molars  decrease  not  at  all  or  very  little  from 
before  backwards ;  and  the  mental  prominence 
is  rudimentary  in  the  lower  jaws  of  Spy,  and 
absent  in  the  jaw  of  La  Naulette.  (e.s.o.) 

Literature :  T.  H.  Huxlet,  Man's  Place  in 
Nature  (1863);  Flower  and  Lybekkeb, 
Mammals  Living  and  Extinct  (1891);  P.  To- 
PINASD,  L'Homme  dans  la  Nature  (1891); 
K.  Habtmann,  Anthropoid  Apes  (1885); 
A.  H.  Keake,  Ethnology  (1895);  E.  Dubois, 
Pithecanthropus  ercctus,  eine  Uebergangsfoim 
aus  Java  (1894);  also  in  Proc.  4th  Int. 
Cong,  of  Zool.  (1899);  0.  G.  Mabsh,  Amer. 
J.  of  Sci.  [4]  i.  (1896);  J.  FsAiPOKT  and 
M.  LoHEST,  La  Race  Humaine  de  N6an< 
derthal  ou  de  Candstadt  en  Belgique,  Arch, 
de  Biol,  V.  7  (1887);  Haeckel,  Natiirliche 
Schbpfungsgeschichte,  and  Anthropogenic ; 
Mobselli,  Antropol.  gen. :  Lezioni  sull'  Uouio 
(Turin,  1 888-1 900).  (c.ll.m.-e.8.g.) 

Antliropology  [Gr.  Mpwrog,  man, +Xoyor, 
discourse] :  Ger.  Anlhropologie ;  Fr.  anthropo- 
logie ;  ItaL  antropologia.  The  science  of  man, 
or  the  natural  history  of  mankind. 

The  term  anthropology  has  fluctuated  in 
usage  considerably;  and  even  at  the  present 
day  is  somewhat  differently  conceived  by  diffe- 
rent nations  and  authors.  The  term  was  used 
by  Aristotle,  but  somewhat  inexactly.  In 
the  1 6th  to  1 8th  centuries  it  was  frequently 
employed  in  a  purely  physical  sense,  as  synony- 
mous with  human  anatomy  and  physiology; 
and  by  another  school  of  writei'S  in  a  psycho- 
logical and  also  in  an  ethical  and  religious 
sense.  Kant,  while  considering  in  other  con- 
nections the  origin  of  races,  devotes  his  treatise 
on  Anthropology  to  a  specifically  psychological 
discussion.  Although  it  had  been,  for  a  long 
period,  theoretically  defined  as  the  science  and 
natural  history  of  mankind,  it  was  not  gener- 
ally used  in  this  sense  until  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.    There  was,  and  still  is, 
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a  tendency  amongst  Germans  to  regard  the 
term  as  synonymous  with  physical  anthropo- 
logy or  80MATOLOOT  (q.T.)y  and  amongst 
the  French  to  use  the  expression  anthropdlogie 
ginh'aU  for  the  science  in  its  broadest  aspects. 
With  many  French  writers  anthropology  is 
the  physical  description— mental  also,  but 
mainly  physical —  of  tiie  different  races  of  man ; 
the  study  of  the  manners,  customs,  habits,  re- 
ligions, Ac,  beloDgs  to  ethnography  or  ethno- 
logy. In  the  description  here  given,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  interpret  the  most  authori- 
tative consensus  regarding  the  significance  of 
the  term  in  current  usage. 

The  most  general,  as  well  as  the  most  de- 
sirable, use  of  the  term  gives  it  a  significance 
broad  enough  to  include  the  various  lines  of 
interest  and  study  which  contribute  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  man  and  the  story 
of  his  development  and  occupation  of  the  earth ; 
and  yet  definite  enough  to  give  the  study  of 
anthropology  a  specific,  consistent,  and  useful 
place  among  the  sciences.  It  will  contribute 
to  a  clearer  conception  of  anthropology  to  bear 
in  mind  that  a  science  receives  its  distinctive 
characteristics  quite  as  much  from  the  point 
of  view  from  which  it  approaches  its  facts,  and 
irom  the  purposes  and  guiding  conceptions 
which  dominate  it,  as  from  the  nature  of  the 
groups  of  &cts  which  make  up  its  material 
content ;  and  likewise  that  one  science  should 
not  be  regarded  as  including  in  its  own  domain 
one  or  more  other  sciences  because  it  utilizes 
or  depends  for  certain  classes  of  facts  upon  the 
results  contributed  by  such  sciences.  Anthro- 
pology and  anatomy  both  study  minutely 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  human  body, 
but  the  points  of  view,  and  the  purposes 
of  the  two,  are  quite  different ;  nor  does  an- 
thropology in  any  legitimate  sense  include 
anatomy  because  its  progress  in  certain  direc- 
tions depends  upon  the  data  which  the  latter 
supplies.  In  other  directions  a  similar  re- 
lation obtains  between  anthropology  and 
geology*  psychology,  physiobgy,  sociology, 
linguistics,  history,  and  other  departments  of 
study.  '  Anthropology  should  not  too  ambiti- 
ously strive  to  include  within  itself  the  sciences 
which  provide  so  much  of  its  wealth,'  but 
'  it  is  the  office  of  anthropology  to  collect  and 
co-ordinate  [the  results  concerning  man  fur- 
nished by  other  sciences],  so  as  to  elaborate 
as  completely  as  may  be  the  synopsis  of  man's 
bodily  and  mental  nature,  and  the  theory  of 
his  whole  course  of  life  and  action  from  his 
first  appearance  on  earth '  (Tylor). 

More  specifically,  anthropology  may  be  de- 


scribed as  that  department  of  knowledge  which 
renders  an  account  of  man's  origin  and  dis-^ 
tribution  over  the  earth,  and  liis  relation  to 
other  animals  ;  of  the  various  types,  races,  or 
varieties  of  mankind  and  their  relations,  his- 
torical, physical,  and  psychological,  to  one 
another;  of  the  development  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  industries,  and  occupations  of  the 
human  race;  of  the  oiganization  of  man  in 
society,  and  the  complex  and  endlessly  variable 
forms  of  custom  and  belief  in  which  such 
organization  finds  expression ;  of  man's  mental 
nature  and  the  various  forms  of  thought-habits 
and  tendencies,  myths  and  superstitions,  rites 
and  cults,  in  which  it  is  reflected ;  and  fiirtheiv 
more,  anthropology  assumes  the  task  of  in* 
terpreting,  in  all  these  respects,  the  relics  of 
man's  most  ancient  and  primitive  occupation, 
and  of  collecting  similar  data  in  regard  to  the 
undeveloped  peoples  now  extant.  The  his* 
torically  recorded  phases  of  these  subjects  must 
logically  also  be  included  within  the  realm  of 
anthropology;  but  it  is  the  peculiar  function 
of  that  science  to  consider  the  prehistoric 
phases,  utilizing  as  comparative  aids  the  data 
of  history* 

In  common  with  all  the  biological  sciences, 
anthropology  has  shared  in  the  renaissance 
which  has  come  from  the  application  of  evolu- 
tionary and  developmental  conceptions  to  the 
problems  of  origin  and  growth.  The  discus- 
sion of  man's  place  in  nature  and  his  deriva- 
tion from  less  developed  forms  of  animal  life, 
which  is  sometimes  known  as  anthropoge- 
nesis  or  anthroppgeny,  formed  one  of  the  first 
and  most  hotly  contested  discussions  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  while  no  con- 
sensus has  as  yet  been  reached  in  regai'd  to 
the  derivation  of  his  mental  endowments  from 
those  of  the  higher  animals,  or  the  precise 
relation  of  the  two  to  each  other.  The  com- 
parative method  has  likewise  been  fertile  in 
anthropology  not  only  in  tracing  kinship  and 
migrations  of  races  and  thought-habits,  in 
suggesting  intercommunication  and  the  order 
and  direction  of  customs  and  beliefs,  but  as 
well  in  exhibiting  tlie  general  similarities  and 
specific  differences  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the 
mental  and  material  occupations  of  mankind 
under  different  and  independent  conditions. 
The  comparative  method  has  also  been  service- 
able in  furnishing  to  anthropological  studies 
a  sense  of  reality  by  revealing  numerous 
and  salient  points  of  similarity  between  the 
customs  and  beliefs  suggested  by  the  relics 
of  primitive  peoples  or  found  current  amongst 
savages,  and  those  in  vogue  in  past  civilizar 
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tions  or  sarviviiig  from  these  into  our  own 
times.  (j.j.) 

It  is  convenient  to  recognise  certain  main 
divisions  of  anthropology,  and  to  recognize  as 
well  that  these  are  frequently  not  sharply 
separated  from  one  another,  and  stand  in 
constant  and  intimate  relations  to  other 
sciences.  Amid  the  very  great  diversity  in 
the  mode  of  drawing  these  distinctions,  the 
following  stand  out  as  the  most  usual  and 
important. 

On  the  one  hand,  human  individual  ana- 
tomy and  physiology  are  generally  excluded 
as  belonging  to  the  wider  science  of  biology,  in 
its  zoological  division,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
psychology  and  philology  are  generally  given 
independent  rank.  Omitting  these,  the  fol- 
lowing scheme  (which  should  be  compared 
with  that  given  under  Biolooy)  will  suffice  to 
indicate  the  subdivisions  of  the  science. 

I.  NaPural  History  of  Man:  a.  Physical 
characteristics  (Anthropography,  Antbbopo- 
mbtbt:  sometimes  called  somatology) ;  6.  Re- 
lations to  other  organisms  and  to  environment 
( Anthroponomics ). 

a.  Digtribution  in  space  and  time :  Geo- 
graphical and  Historical  Ethnography. 

3.  Aetiology  and  EvoUUitmi  Th&  descent 
of  man  and  the  origin  of  races  (Ethnology). 

4.  The  relations  of  man  in  Social  Communi" 
ties,  with  psychological  variations,  descrip- 
tive and  aetiological  (Sociology,  Criminal 
Anthropology,  and  Race  Psychology,  by 
many  regarded  as  separate  branches  of  science). 

5.  His  progress  as  represented  in  things 
and  institutions  (Abchaeology,  History  of 
Culture).  See  the  terms  in  heavy  type; 
also  Folklore.  (cxL.M.-j.MJi.-j.j.) 

Literature  (general)  :  E.  B.  Tylor,  Anthro- 
pology (consult  selected  list  of  books  there 
given) ;  also  art.  Anthropology,  in  Encyc.  Brit. 
(9th  ed.),  and  Researches  in  the  Early  Histoiy 
of  Mankind ;  Ranke,  Der  Mensch ;  Pritchard, 
Nat.  Hist,  of  Mankind ;  Huxley,  Essays,  vii ; 
P.  Tofinard,  Anthropology ;  Bucxland,  An- 
thropol.  Stud. ;  De  Quatrefages  and  Hamy, 
Crania  ethnica;  Verneau,  Les  races  hu- 
maines ;  E.  Morselli,  Antropol.  Gen.,  Turin 
(i  888-1 900);  HERvi  and  Hov£LACQUE,Pr^is 
d'Anihropol.  (1887);  Keane,  Ethnology, 
and  Man,  Past  and  Present  (1899);  Ratzel, 
Yolkerkunde,  i.  (1895);  Achelis,  Modeme 
Yblkerkunde  (1896) ;  Waitz,  Introd.  to  An- 
thropol.  (Eng.  trans.,  i.  only,  1863). 

For  special  departments  of  anthropology, 
see  special  terms  and  bibliographies  given  in 
the  larger  treatises,  in  the  journals  devoted  to 


Anthropology,  for  a  list  of  which,  as  well  aa 
for  detailed  references,  see  'Anthropology,'  &c., 
in  Index  Catalogue  dT  the  Surgeon-General's 
Library,  i.  (1880),  and  second  series  L  (1896). 
Recent  more  popular  works  are  Haddon,  The 
Study  of  Man  (1897);  and  Dehixer,  The 
Races  of  Man  (1899).  (J-^-) 

Anthropology  (in  theology).  The  name 
given  to  that  section  of  doctrinal  or  dogmatic 
theology  which  treats  of  man  in  his  actual  and 
ideal  relations  to  God,  or  of  man  the  *  subject ' 
of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  history  of  the  subject  as  a  whole  relates 
mainly  to  the  articulation  of  anthropology 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  doctrinal  system. 
Among  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  varying 
arrangements  are  those  of  Calvin,  Cocceius, 
Schleiermacher,  Hagenbach,  Lipsius,  and  I.  A. 
Domer.  A.  Ritschl  and  his  followers  have 
developed  a  view  of  the  subject-matter  which 
leaves  the  lines  customary  hitherto. 

Literature :  Yatke,  D.  menschl.  Freiheit ; 
V.  OosTERZEE,  Christ.  Dogmatics  (Eng. 
trans.),  355  f.  (gives  literature  of  special 
topics) ;  Hastings,  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  art. 
Man ;  E.  Caird,  Evolution  of  Religion,  i.  21  f., 

70  f.,  188  f.,  205  f.  (R.M.W.) 

Anthropometry  [Gr.  av^pwiror,  man,  + 
/liTpop,  measure]:  Ger.  Anthropometrie ;  Fr« 
anthropomitrie;  Ital.  antropometria.  The 
science  that  deals  with  the  measurements,  pro- 
portions, and  physical  characteristics  of  the 
human  body. 

The  two  dominant  interests  in  anthropo- 
metrical  investigations  and  results  are  the 
anthropological  and  sociological,  and  the  de- 
velopmental. The  anthropologist  uses  anthro- 
pometric measurements  to  aid  him  in  the 
differentiation  of  races  and  peoples  and  in  the 
various  problems  of  ethnology.  This  descrip- 
tion of  man  as  a  member  of  a  zoological  species 
is  best  (although  not  invariably)  termed 
Physical  Anthropology  or  Soicatoloqt 
(q.v.);  also  see  Anthropoloot.  Physical 
anthropology  is  therefore  a  broader  term 
than  anthropometry,  including  the  study  of 
man*s  origin  and  place  in  nature,  the  differen- 
tiation of  races,  variation  of  types,  &c. 

Anthropometry,  on  the  other  hand,  includes 
the  application  of  bodily  measurements  to  in- 
dividual development,  to  the  effects  of  social 
influences,  of  environment,  of  special  training 
and  the  like.  The  development  of  anthro- 
pometric research  is  a  recent  acquisition  of 
science.  Apart  from  the  accurate  description 
of  the  physical  characteristics  of  man  and  their 
correlation  with  one  another,  anthropometry 
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has  been  fostered  by  the  study  of  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  body  (and  its  correla- 
tions with  mental  characteristics);  by  its 
practical  applications  in  gymnastic  and  athletic 
training ;  by  its  connections  with  medical  re- 
search, and  the  study  of  climatic,  hereditary, 
and  social  influences.  Cf.  Tests  (psycho- 
physical). 

A  division  of  anthropometry  of  special  im- 
portance in  ethnological  research  is  Cranio- 
XKTBT  (q.  v.).  A  farther  application  of  bodily 
measurement  and  description  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  criminals  has  recently  been  introduced 
with  some  success.  Cf.  A.  Bertillon,  in  whose 
volume,  Ideniification  antkropornHnquB,  new 
edition  (1893),  with  atlas,  a  complete  account 
of  these  methods  is  given.  For  a  special  study 
with  a  similar  purpose  see  F.  Galton,  Finger 
PrinUj  Finffer-prifU  Directoriea,  Cf.  Criminal 
Anthropology  under  Cbimikal. 

Xt^srolurs :  Chablbb  Robebts,  A  Manual 
of  Anthropom.  (1878),  and  the  complete 
literature,  largely  of  special  studies,  reprinted 
and  enlarged  from  J.  H.  Baxter;  Statistics, 
Med.  and  AnthropoL,  of  the  Provost-Marshal- 
Gkneral's  Bureau,  2  vols.  (1875).  Among 
more  recent  contributions  are  Emil  Schmidt, 
Anthropol.  MetL  (1888);  Msobbt,  Anthro- 
pom. Normale  (1895);  Hsducka,  Anthro- 
pometry, Amer.  J.  of  Insan.  (1897),  liii.  521. 
R.  Thoma,  Untersuchungen  fiber  die  Qrosse 
und  das  Gewicht  der  snatomiscben  Bestand- 
theile  des  menschlichen  Korpers  (1882),  is  to 
be  recommended,  and  includes  a  biblio- 
graphy. See  also  Dobssy  in  Science,  N.S., 
vi.  no.  (J.J.) 

Awisiiii^p^m^iipliJMM  [Or.  Mpwfosj  man, 

+  9»op)^,  form]:  Ger.  AnihritpomorphimMu; 
Fr.  anihr<>patnorphi9fne;  Ital.  antroptmarfUmo. 
The  assumption  of  human  beings  that  their 
own  diaracteiriBtics  are  present  in  beings  or 
fiicts  widely  different  from  themselves,  more 
particularly  in  gods  or  in  the  forces  of  nature. 
It  is  a  dominant  trait  in  certain  forms  of 
the  animistic  conception  of  nature,  and  is 
discernible  in  more  elaborate  religious  and 
philosophical  systems.  (b.h.8.-j.j.) 

Anthropomorphism  is  a  narrower  concep- 
tion than  ANuasM  (q.v.) ;  it  finds  illustrations 
in  each  of  the  three  meanings  given  under 
the  latter  term,  since  it  indicates  the  special 
form  of  animation— often  human  analogy — 
but  is  not  limited  to  the  spiritual,  or  even  to 
any  sort  of  existence  distinct  from  visible 
bodies.  Hie  Ghost  Thbobt  (q.v.)  applies 
to  the  quasi-spiritual  form  of  anthropo- 
morphism; but  the  ghost  may,  in  particular 


cases,  be  a  refined  material  shape;  and 
the  use  of  the  dream-ghost  itself  rests  on 
an  earlier  cruder  animism.  Cf.  the  topics 
Ejbct  and  PBBSOxnncATiOH ;  and  see  the 
next  topic.  (J.J.-J.M.B.) 

Antluropomorpliimi  (in  religion).  The 
name  applied  to  that  tendency  wUch  endows 
the  godsy  or  God,  with  the  nature  of  men  or 
of  man.  The  ancient  Greek  religion  is  usually 
cited  as  a  typical  instance. 

The  history  of  the  subject  is  too  intricate  to 
be  summarised  briefly.  But  it  may  be  said 
that  anthropomorphism  marks  a  stage  in  the 
history  of  religions  superior  to  Fetichism, 
Nature  Worship,  and  Shamanism.  The  ex- 
tremest  anthropomorphists  in  the  history  of 
Christianity  were  the  Andians,  who  flourished 
in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries.  They  were 
literalists  in  biblical  inteq)retation,  and  held 
that  all  passages  of  Scripture  attributing  eyes, 
ears,  and  the  like  to  God  were  to  be  taken  in 
their  strictest  sense.  At  the  present  time 
interest  in  anthropomorphism  centres  in  the 
consequences  of  the  view,  fiivoured  by  many 
philosophers,  that  this  tendency  is  necessarily 
involved  in  the  attribution  of  Personality  to 
God.  At  this  point  the  discussion  touches 
upon  the  ultimate  problems  of  pantheism 
and  theism,  with  their  metaphysical  accom* 
paniments  of  immanence  and  transcendence. 

Literature :  Naoslsbbcx,  Die  Uomerische 
Theol. ;  Campbell,  Religion  in  Greek  Lit. ; 
TiELE,  Elements  of  the  Sci.  of  Heligion,  iL 
100-21 ;  E.  Caibd,  Evolution  of  B^ligion, 
i.  239  f.,  367  £;  A.  Lang,  Myth,  Bitual,  and 
Religion  (2nd  ed.) ;  L.  Mabilueb,  L'origine 
des  Dieux,  Rev.  Philos.  (1899);  A.  Revillb, 
Prol^m^nes  de  THist.  dee  Religions;  Ro- 
MAifss,  Mind  and  Matter,  and  Monism; 
Baldwin,  Social  and  Eth.  Inteq)ret.,  chap, 
viii.  §  5,  and  chap.  x.  §  4.  (b.m.w.-l.m.) 

Antiohriat  [Gr.  cSmt^,  against,  +  X^ortSr^ 
Christ j  :  Ger.  AtUiehri^t ;  Fr.  aniSekriet ;  Ital. 
AnHensio.  The  apocalyptic  conception  of  a 
personal  power  operating  specially  to  defeat 
the  scheme  of  salvation  dependent  upon  Christ* 
The  subject  belongs  properly  to  the  eschato« 
logical  section  of  doctrinal  theology. 

The  idea  had  its  origin  during  the  religious 
fermentation  in  the  early  years  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  From  time  to  time  theologians  have 
identified  the  'Man  of  Sin'  with  historical 
personages  or  movements.  Instances  of  this 
are: — Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  Daniel;  Nero 
in  Revelation]  Mohammed  with  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  dark  ages;  the  Pope  with  some 
Protestants;   Napoleon  III  and  the  modern 
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sceptical  movement,  espedally  in  its  ^  realistic ' 
aspects,  with  some  dogmatists. 

LiteriUure :  Rekan,  L'Ant^hrist ;  Ds  la 
Saussate,  Studien,  i.  65  f. ;  Commentaries  on 
the  Apocalypse,  Tbessalonians,  Daniel;  Poub- 
CHET,  Antichrist;  Reuss,  Hist,  of  Christ. 
Theol.  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  i.  115,  ii.  192, 

448.  (B.BI.W.) 

Antieipation  [Lat.  ante^  before,  +  tajyert^ 
to  take^:  Oer.  (i)  Erwartimg,  (2)  vorzeitige 
Reaetianen,  negativen  Werth  {Beaction  vom); 
Fr.  (i)  antieipation,  (2)  rku^ion  antieip^; 
Ital.  (i)  antieipazione,  (2)  reazions  anticipata, 
(i)  A  state  of  mental  readiness  for  a  coming 
event,  on  whatever  ground  it  may  rest  (2) 
A  voluntary  reaction  to  a  stimulus  before  the 
latter  occurs.     8ee  also  Pbolepsis. 

(i)  *  Expectation '  has  been  used  (by  the 
translator  of  Ktilpe's  OuUins  of  Psychology)  in 
the  general  sense,  but  that  term  (q.  v.)  has  a 
special  signification.  Cf.  the  usage  of  Beid, 
Inquiry,  ii.  §  24.  Terms  which  emphasize 
more  special  phases  of  this  state  of  mind  are 
expectant  attention  (see  Attention)  and  Pbe- 

FEBCEPTION  (q.  V.). 

(2)  The  number  of  anticipations  in  experi- 
ments in  the  laboratory  is  greater  in  so-called 
*  muscular  reaction.'  In  Qerman  ( Wundt)  these 
cases  are  called '  negative  values.'  For  theories 
of  such  anticipations  and  methods  of  treating 
results  containing  them,  see  the  references  given 
under  Reaction-time.  (j.m.b.,  o.f.8.) 

Antioipatioiui  of  Experience.  Kant's 
expression  (Anticipationen  der  Wahmehmung) 
denotes  the  principles  of  knowledge  (£r- 
kenntnis)  by  which  I  am  able  to  recognize  and 
determine  a  priori  anything  that  is  known 
empiiically  (zur  empirischen  Erkenntnis  ge- 
hort,  Krit,  d.  reinen  Vemwift,  103),  and  espe- 
cially, of  these  principles,  the  second  of  the 
'Grundsatzen  des  reinen  Denkens,'  which 
reads :  Every  object  of  sensation  has  intensive 
magnitude,  i.e.  degree.  (j.m.b.-x.o.) 

AntJBomlaiiiinn  [Gr.  dyri,  against, +wfMor, 
law]  :  Ger.  Antinomimnus ;  Fr.  antinomiime ; 
Ital.  antinomiww.  A  forcible  eeparation  be- 
tween the  *  gospel '  and  the  *  law,'  or  between 
faith  and  works,  whereby  the  latter  are  expelled 
from  their  due  place  in  an  ethico-religious 
unity. 

Beginning  with  Paul,  this  controversy  has 
come  down  through  the  ages  to  the  present 
time.  The  contest  was  acute  among  the 
Reformers,  of  whom  Arnsdorf  was  the  most 
extreme.  At  present,  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  philosophy  of  religion,  the  interest  of 
the  question  centres  in  the  tendeni^  (probably 


unconscious)  of  some  among  the  evangelical 
churches  to  raise  subscription,  or  orthodoxy, 
above  life. 

LttercUure:  Dosneb,  Syst.  of  Christ.  Doc- 
trine, iv.  24  f.,  77,  233  ff. ;  Fbank,  TheoL  d. 
Konkordienformel.  (b.m.w.) 

Antinomj:  Qer.Antinamie;  Fr.antinomie; 
ItaL  anttnomia,  A  logical  contradiction  be- 
tween two  accepted  principles  or  between  con- 
clusions drawn  rightly  from  premises  which 
have  equal  claim  to  objective  validity. 

The  term,  not  in  common  use,  though  it  is 
to  be  found  in  application  to  cases  of  conflict 
of  positive  laws  and  in  controversial  theological 
literature,  has  acquired  a  definite  place  in 
philosophy  from  the  employment  of  it  by  ELant, 
to  indicate  the  position  in  which  reason  is 
placed  when  it  endeavours,  taking  the  cosmos 
as  a  given  and  determinate  subject,  to  lay  out 
systematically  the  general  predicates  by  which 
it  must  be  characterized.  Cf.  Kantianism,  and 
Kantian  Tebminoloot.  (ra.) 

Antinoiny  (ethical).  Any  conflict  of  moral 
principles,  each  so  comprehensive  that  no 
appeal  to  a  third  principle  can  decide  between 
them. 

The  term  is  used  by  Kant  with  reference  to 
a  special  conflict  to  which  his  ethical  criticism 
leads.  On  the  one  hand  the  Summum  Bonum 
involves  a  combination  of  happiness  and  virtue, 
and  the  promotion  of  the  Summum  Bonum  is 
a  priori  a  necessary  object  of  the  will  and  thus 
inseparably  attached  to  moral  law ;  on  the  other 
hand,  happiness  and  virtue  are  conceptions 
which  have  nothing  in  common  and  which 
depend  on  different  conditions:  so  that  their 
connection  cannot  be  brought  about  either 
analytically  (one  involving  the  other)  or  syn- 
thetically (one  being  the  cause  of  the  other). 
The  antinomy  is  solved  by  Kant  by  reference 
to  the  postulate  of  God's  existence.  Cf.  Kan- 
tian Tebminoloot.  The  phrase  Social  Anti- 
nomy is  applied  to  the  conflict  between  the 
individuars  sense  of  duty  and  the  practical 
formulations  of  society.    See  Social  Ethics. 

Literature :  Kant,  Krit.  d.  prakt.  Vernunft, 
L  ii.  1-2 ;  Baldwin,  Social  and  Eth.  Inter- 
pret. (W.B.8.) 

AntJoehmi  of  Aegae  in  Cilicia.  A  Greek 
sophist  of  about  200  a.  d. 

Antiocliiuiof  Afloalon.  A  Greek  Platonist 
who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  ist  century 
B.C.,  teaching  in  Athens,  Alexandria,  and 
Bonie.  The  friend  and  teacher  of  Cicero; 
the  pupil  and  later  the  successor  of  Philo  as 
head  of  the  New  Academy.  He  taught 
philosophy  in  Athens  and  later  in  Alexandria. 
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He  sought  to  refute  the  scepticism  of  Philo 
and  Cameades,  and  to  unite  the  principles  of 
the  New  Academj  with  Stoicism. 

Antioeliiui  of  Ikbodioaa.  A  sceptic  of  the 
ist  or  2nd  century ;  disciple  of  Zeuxis. 

Antioeliiui  of  8a1»  or  Selm.  He  lived 
in  the  early  part  of  the  7th  century  and  wrote 
a  treatise  on  Ghiistian  morals. 

Antipatlij  [Or.  mn-t,  against,  +  nd3o£, 
feeling]:  Gkr.  Abneigung,  AtUijpathM)  Fr. 
atUifialhie ;  Ital.  antipatia,  A  deep-seated  and 
uni'easoning  mental    aversion.      See   Appe- 

TENCS. 

Antipathy  falls  under  the  general  history  of 
Impulse  (q.v.).  It  has  reference  to  an  ohject, 
generaUy  an  individual  person,  toward  which 
ihe  averaon  is  felt.  Its  unreasoning  character 
is  expressed  often  hy  the  words '  UDaccount- 
able/  'unreasonable,'  *  instinctive,'  and  even 
'  physical '  (when  the  physical  signs  of  aversion 
are  marked).  As  contrasted  with  aversion, 
it  is  intensive. 

It  arises  (i)  through  association  of  ideas 
(Spinoza),  or  (2)  from  inherited  predisposi- 
tion. (J.M.B.-K.G.) 

Antisthones.  Lived  probably  in  the  later 
part  of  the  5th  and  early  part  of  the  4th  cen- 
turies B.C.  Founder  of  the  Cyiiic  school  of 
Greek  philosophers.  A  friend  and  pupil  of 
Socrates,  teacher  of  Diogenes,  but  hostile  to 
Plato. 

Antitlieurtie  Theories.  More  important 
philosophical  theories  which  oppose  Theism 
(q.  v.),  more  particularly  Pantheism  (q.v.) 
and  Matebialism  (q.v.).  (j.m.b.) 

Antitliene  [Or.  eani^  against,  +  6iirity 
thesis] :  Qer.  Aniithese ;  Fr.  ariHMse ;  Ital. 
antiten.  Logical  or  verbal  opposition  ;  also, 
the  second  of  two  opposed  propositions,  the 
first  of  which  is  the  thesis.  See  Thesis, 
Opposition,  and  Hegelian  Terminolooy. 

Aiudety  [Lat.  anxius^  anxious,  from  angor, 
distress]:  Qer.  Angst,  BedngHigung ;  Fr.  an- 
xiHe^  deltre  anxieux,  inquietude;  Ital.  ansietd, 
(i)  Relatively  strong  apprehension  or  fear  of 
the  type  described  under  Hope  and  Despaib 
<q.  v.). 

(2)  Pathological :  solicitude,  mental  distress 
or  agitation;  either  in  dread  or  anticipation 
of  some  sorrow  or  trial,  or  as  a  general  appro- 
hensiveness  of  misfortune.  Its  specific  expres- 
sions may  be  recognized  in  the  worried  aspect 
of  the  features  and  attitude,  and  in  a  feeling 
of  constriction  and  distress  in  the  praecordial 
region.  It  is  a  frequent  symptom  in  various 
forms  of  nervous  weakness  and  of  mental 
disease.  (J«J.) 


It  characterizes  conditions  of  degeneracy,  and 
is  a  symptom  of  Morel's  '  emotional  delirium ' 
— d^Ure  tootif.  (l.m.) 

LitereUure :  cf.  V.  Magnan,  Recherches  sur 
lea  Centres  nerveux  (2nd  series);  and  Lemons 
cliniques  sur  les  Maladies  mentales  (1893); 
M08SO,  Fear  (£ng.  trans.).  (l.m.) 

Apagogue  (in  logic)  [Gr.  airoycoy^]:  see 
Beductio  ad  Absubbum. 

A  parte  ante  and  A  parte  post  [Lat.]. 
Scholastic  expressions  for  those  aspects  of 
the  eternal  life  of  God  whereby  it  is  thought  as 
¥rithout  limits  in  the  past  (ante)  and  in  the 
future  (post).    Cf.  Etebnity  op  God.  (j.m.b.) 

Apathy  [Gr.  a+ira^tv,  to  suffer,  feel]: 
Ger.  AjHtthie ;  Fr.  apathie ;  Ital.  ajyatia.  Lack 
or  suppression  of  normal  emotional  sensibility. 

It  is  a  frequent  symptom  in  conditions  of 
physical  and  nervous  weakness  as  well  as  of 
mental  impairment.  It  appears  in  the  mental 
states  of  Melancholia  (q.v.)  when  character- 
ized by  stupor  rather  than  by  agitation ;  and 
in  states  of  dementia.  See  Fdr^,  Pathol,  des 
hnotions  (1892) ;  cf.  Neubasthenia.        (j.j.) 

Apathy  (in  ethics).  The  being  unmoved 
by  any  motive  other  than  reason. 

Apathy  expresses  the  negative  ideal  of  the 
wise  man  in  the  Stoic  philosophy.  The  wise 
man  is  regarded  as  unmoved  by  the  effects 
which  external  excitations  produce  upon  the 
feelings.  In  this  consists  the  rule  or  hegemony 
of  reason  in  the  soul.  Reason  {yov^\  Bering 
that  the  violence  of  the  naBri  is  contrary  to  its 
nature,  refuses  to  be  hurried  along  by  them. 
The  wise  man  thus  overcomes  the  impulses 
which  external  stimuli  tend  to  originate,  and 
prevents  them  from  becoming  his  ira^.  In 
overcoming  these  impulses  his  personality  re- 
mains unmoved.  Pleasure  or  pain  may  arise  : 
but,  as  he  refuses  to  call  pleasure  good  or  pain 
evil,  he  remains  self-sufficient. 

A  similar  conception  appears  in  modern 
writers,  e. g.  Spinoza;  and  it  appears  as  a 
general  characteristic  of  Oriental  Philo- 
sophy (q.v.).  But  the  modem  use  of  the 
term  apathy  is  rather  popular  than  technical ; 
although  it  has  the  same  signification  of 
emotionlessness. 

Literature :  Zelleb,  Philos.  d.  Griechen,  III. 
i.  8  ;  and  cf.  Stoicism.  (w.b.8.) 

Apairon  [Gr.  rd  ^ripoi^J.  The  unlimited 
or  indeterminate  of  Anaximander.  See  Pbe- 
SocBATiG  Philosophy,  and  Gbeek  Tebmino- 
LOOY.  Cf.  the  citations  in  Eisler,  Worterh, 
d.  pkilos.  Begriffe,  sub  verbo.  ( j.m.b.) 

Apelt,  Smflt  madrioh.  (1812-59.) 
Professor  of  metaphysics  at  Jena;  writer  pn 
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induction,  metaphyucs,  and  the  philosophy  of 
religion.  Studied  under  J.  F.  Fries,  adopting 
his  method. 

j^hakia  [Gr.  d-^<PaK6s^  lentil,  taken  for 
lensT:  Ger.  Aphakie;  Fr.  a^phacie;  Ital. 
of  arnica  Ahsence  of  the  crystalline  lens  in 
the  eye;  the  condition  may  result  from  an 
operation  for  cataract.  See  Vision  (defects 
o^.  (J^O 

ApluMdft  [Gr.  d  +^MM,  speak] :  Ger.  Apha- 
sie;  Fr.  ajpAome;  Ital.  c^aMa^  diafana.  Loss 
or  impairment  of  any  or  all  of  the  faculties 
concerned  in  the  understanding  or  use  of 
spoken  or  written  language ;  such  loss  being 
dependent  upon  iigury  to  the  nervous  centres 
involved,  and  being  independent  of  any  serious 
mental  incapacity,  and  of  any  disease  or 
paralysis  of  the  organs  concerned  in  articu- 
lation. 

The  term  is  thus  a  most  general  one,  and 
includes  the  various  forms  of  speech  defect — 
sensory  and  motor,  complete  and  partial,  de- 
fects in  speaking  and  in  comprehension,  in 
reading  and  writing — that  depend  upon  a 
lesion  in  any  of  the  centres  involved,  a  break- 
ing down  of  the  connection  between  any  two 
of  these  centres  or  of  the  paths  entering  or 
leaving  them ;  or  again  upon  an  impairment 
of  the  imitative  and  reflex  functions  of  speech. 
The  teim  has  been  used  in  more  specialized 
and  somewhat  different  senses,  but  the  usage 
here  given  is  at  once  the  most  useful  and 
general.  Dysphasia  is  sometimes  used  as 
synonymous  with  aphasia.  For  an  account  of 
the  various  forms  of  aphasia  and  all  other  de- 
tails see  Speech  and  rrs  Defects.  (J.J.-J.X.B.) 

Aphasia  (motor) :  Ger.  mUorikhe  Afhasie ; 
Fr.  aphane  motrice^  aphasie  de  Broea,  aphhnie; 
Ital.  afasia  motriee,  afasia  del  Hpo  Broea, 
Loss  or  impairment  of  the  power  to  express 
oneself  in  spoken  or  written  language,  due 
not  to  a  defect  in  articulation  or  in  general 
intelligence,  but  to  an  inability  to  effect  the 
proper  innervations  for  language  or  to  re- 
instate the  proper  Kinaesthetic  Equiva- 
lents (q.v.)  of  the  muscular  order. 

It  is  used  in  contrast  with  sensory  aphasia, 
and  is  the  form  of  aphasia  most  frequently 
associated  with  the  general  term.  Its  relations 
to  other  forms  of  speech  defect  are  con- 
sidered under    Speech    and   its  Defects 

(q.v.).  (J.J.-J.M.B.) 

Aphajda  (sensory) :  Ger.  geMorigehe  Apha- 
He;  Fr.  aphane  aeniorielle;  Ital.  afana  mti- 
toriale^  afada,  dd  Hpo  Wernicke,  Loss  or 
impairment  of  the  power  to  comprehend 
spoken  or  written  language,  either  (i)  purely 


sensory,  as  in  Psychic  Blindness  or  Deaf- 
ness (q.  v.)  for  words,  or  ^2)  anmesic,  due  to 
impairment  or  loss  of  verbal  memories  other 
than  muscular* 

Theoretically,  it  is  independent  of  any  defect 
of  sensation  or  articulation.  It  is  contrasted 
with  motor  aphasia,  and  has  intimate  and  im- 
portant relations  to  the  other  fJEustors  of  lan- 
guage which  are  considered  under  Speech 
and  its  Defects  (q.v.).  (j.j.-j.m.b.) 

Aphwnia  [Gr.  a+ ^4m7,  voice] :  Ger.  Apke- 
mie;  Fr.  apnimie;  Ital.  afmua.  Loss  or 
impairment  of  the  power  of  vocal  speech; 
practically  equivalent  to  motor  aphasia,  which 
term  has  in  large  measure  been  substituted 
for  aphemia.  Aphemia  is  used  in  slightly  dif- 
ferent senses.  (Cf.  Trousseau,  Lef,  ^imqtiee; 
Tambniini,  DUturbi  dd  linguaggio  (1875); 
Bastian,  Aphaeia,  62,  180.)  The  term  was 
(Broca)  and  is  sometimes  used  as  synonymous 
with  aphasia  in  general,  but  this  use  is  not 
desirable.  For  its  relations  to  the  various 
forms  of  aphasia,  see  Speech  and  its  De- 
fects. (J.J.-J.M3.} 

Aphonia  or  Aphony  [Gr.  d  +  ^«m7,  voice] : 
Ger.  StimmladgkeUj  Aphame;  Fr.  aphonie; 
Ital.  aforUa,  Loss  of  the  power  of  vocal  utter- 
ance, due  not,  as  in  aphasia,  to  not  knowing 
how  to  speak,  nor,  as  in  anarthria,  to  inability 
to  articulate,  but  to  the  inability  to  produce 
the  sound,  from  paralysis  or  imperfect  approxi- 
mation of  the  vocal  cords.  Whispering  is 
usually  possible. 

Hysterical  aphonia  or  mutism  ('mutisme 
hyst^rique' — Janet,  Lee  Sligmatee  nierUaux 
dee  ffyethiquee)  is  a  term  applied  to  this 
condition  when  occurring  as  a  symptom  in 
cases  of  Hystsbia  (q.  v.).  Baldwin  has  sug- 
gested {Ment.  Devel.  in  the  Child  and  3^ 
Eace^  chap.  xiv.  §1)  the  term  Psychic  Dumb- 
ness, co-ordinate  with  psychic  blindness  and 
deafbess.  C£  Mutism,  and  Speech  and  its 
Defects.  (j.j.-l.m.) 

Aphnuda  [Gr.  a+^pairtf,  speech]:  Ger. 
Aphrasie;  Fr.  aphrasie;  Ital.  afraeia,  (i) 
A  disorder  of  speech  in  which  the  patient  can 
speak  single  words  or  expressions,  but  can* 
not  make  use  of  connected  phrases;  in  this 
sense  partially  equivalent  (Kussmaul)  to  acata- 
phasia.  In  French, '  acataphasie '  designates 
incapacity  to  construe  phrsises,  in  opposition 
to  *  autonomasie,'  difficulty  of  associating 
words. 

(2)  Most  frequently  used  to  denote  speech- 
lessness due  to  lack  of  intelligence,  or  the 
stubborn  silence  due  to  voluntary  restraint  or 
some  insane  motive  for  not  speaking  (aphasia 
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C£  S^laSi  Troubles  du  langagt ; 
Monelli,  Semej.  maltU.  mmU^  iL 

(3)  Used  by  Broca  as  synonymous  with 
apbasia  in  general  (Take).  Cf.  Sfbsch  and 
ITS  Defects.  (j.j.-p.j.-j.m.b.) 

Aphtlio]&gia[Gr.a+^^i^yyotf  voice,8ound]: 
Ger.  Aphihangis ;  Fr.  (not  used);  Ital.  qftangia. 
A  term  used  by  Kuasmaul.   SooAijAlia.  (s.m.) 

Aplmmj  or  AplAsia  [Gr.  d+irXovif,  forma- 
tion]: Ger.  Aj£uie;  Fr.  (not  in  use);  Ital. 
apiagia.  Failure  of  an  organ  or  tissue  to 
deTelop  by  reason  of  operative  interference  or 
diseaae.    See  Atbopht.  (h.h.) 

Apocalypse  [Gr.  aw6^  na^vtrrtip,  to  reveal] : 
Ger.  Apokalypse ;  Fr.  Apoealypse ;  ItaL  ^^x)- 
ealisM.  In  the  history  of  religion,  the 
name  given  to  certain  Jewish  and  Jewish- 
Christian  writings,  extending  from  the  '  Book 
of  Enoch '  (aoo  b.c.)  to  the  'Sibylline  Oracles ' 
(350  A.D.), 

Apocalyptic  literature  fills  the  gap  between 
the  prophetic  and  the  Christian  writings.  It 
betrays  several  leading  characteristics,  (i) 
Interest  centres  in  a  supramundane  sphere. 

(2)  A  pessimistic  view  of  the  world  prevails. 

(3)  The  future  is  predetermined  by  God,  i.e. 
the  interpretation  is  mechanical.  (4)  AuUior- 
ship  is  pseudonymous.  The  literature  was 
called  forth  by  the  difficulty  of  reconciling 
present  suffering  with  continued  confidence  in 
the  divine  order  of  the  universe. 

LUereUure:  Schubeb,  Hist,  of  the  Jew- 
ish People,  Div.  II.  iii.  44  f.  (Eng.  trans.) ; 
Thomson,  Books  that  influenced  our  Lord; 
DsuMMOND,  The  Jewish  Messiah;  Hiloen- 
feld,  Die  jiidische  Apokalyptik.  The  best 
account  of  this  subject  is  by  Chables,  art. 
Apocalyptic  Literature,  in  Cheyne's  Encyc. 
Biblica.  (b.m.w.) 

Apodietic  (-ileal)  (spelt  also  apodeiktic) 
[Gr.  cnrodfucruc^f,  demonstrative]:  Ger.  opo- 
didiseh;  Fr.  apodidique;  Ital.  apodiUico, 
Capable  of  clear  demonstration,  hence  neces- 
sary, as  applied  to  statements,  truths,  or  judg- 
ments. Kant  distinguishes  judgments  as  pro- 
blematical, assertorical,  and  apodictical,  the 
last  being  judgments  expressing  necessary 
truth.  So  a  syllogism  in  which  the  con- 
clusion follows  with  logical  certainty  is 
apodictical. 

Literature :  Manssl,  Prolegom.  Logica,  vii. 
252;   Caibd,  Crit  Philos.  of  Kanty  11.  iii. 

242.  (J.M.B.) 

ApogamjrTGr. 6^6 + ya^oc, marriage] :  Ger. 
Apogafode';  Fr.  apogamie;  Ital.  apogaimia. 
For  (i)  the  foreign  equivalents  are  not  in 
general  use.     (i)  That  indiscriminate  mode 


of  Isolation  (q.v.)  which  gives  rise  to  separate 
breeding  in  an  isolated  group  of  animals.  C£ 
HoMOOAMT.  The  term  was  suggested  by 
Romanes   (Darvnn  and   after  Darwin,  iiL, 

1897).  (C.LL.M.) 

(2)  A  term  also  used  by  botanists  to  denote 
the  substitution  of  a  vegetative,  asexual,  mode  of 
reproduction  for  the  usual  sexual  mode,  (b.8.0.) 

ApdkfttastMmi  [Gr.  an6  +  mira,  down, 
+2imiMii,  to  set]:  Ger.  ApohiUaeUue \  Fr. 
rHabUeeemenit  univereel;  Ital.  apoeatasiaei. 
The  doctrine  which  teaches  the  restitution  of 
all  sinful  beings  to  the  life  of  happiness  with 
Gkxi  (Acts,  iii.  21). 

Origen  is  the  originator  of  this  teaching, 
but  he  regarded  it  as  esoteric  only.  Gregory 
of  Nazianzen  and  other  Eastern  theologians 
also  advocated  it.  Erigena  was  its  firat  sup- 
porter in  the  West  He  was  followed  by 
certain  of  the  Mystics,  such  as  the  Brethren 
of  the  Free  Spirit ;  by  some  of  the  Anabap- 
tistfi ;  by  F.  C.  Getinger,  the  Pietist ;  and  by 
Schleiermacher.  Bothe  and  Martensen  are 
its  most  formidable  modem  ciitics.  It  is 
closely  connected  with  Univebsalism  (q.v.). 

Literature:  the  article  in  Herzog's  Beal- 
Encyc;  Habnack,  Hist,  of  Dogma  (Eng. 
trans.),  ii.  275,  iii.  186  f.,  vii  1 28  f.     (B.M.W.) 

Apolmr  Call:  Ger.  apolare  ZeUe;  Fr. 
ceUtde  ap6laire\  Ital.  eelia  apolare,  A  cell 
without  processes.  Such  are  the  youngest 
Neuroblasts  (q.v.).  Probably  no  functional 
nerve-cells  are  apolar.  See  Nebvoub  System 
(Histology).  (H.H.) 

Apftiiju^^^wjiw .  Oer.  ApoCUnarimnuB ; 
Fr.  ApoUinarieme;  Ital.  ApodUnariemo,  The 
name  given  to  one  of  the  many  attempted 
solutions  of  the  difficulties  incident  to  the 
union  of  two  natures,  a  divine  and  a  human, 
in  one  person — Christ.  So  called  after  its 
originator,  Apollinarius  the  Younger,  bishop 
of  Laodicea  (d.  390). 

From  being  an  orthodox  upholder  of  Atha- 
nasianism,  Apollinarius  promulgated  the  here- 
tical theory  that  two  natures,  one  altogether 
divine  and  one  altogether  human,  could  not 
be  unified  in  a  single  personality.  To  get 
over  this  problem,  Apollinarius  x^uced  the 
human  element  to  a  body  and  an  animal  (or 
irrational)  soul,  while  he  held  that  the  Logos 
took  the  place  of  the  human  (or  rational)  soul. 
Hence  the  heretical  conclusion,  that  Christ 
was  no  more  than  a  man  to  whom  Gk>d  has 
given  inspiration.  The  doctrine  met  with 
universal  opposition  and  soon  gave  way  before 
the  Nestobian  Contbovbbst  (q.v.V. 

Literature :    DBiscHKE,    Apollinarius  v» 
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Laodicea  (in  Qebhardt  and  Harnack,  Texte 
n.  Unterauchnngen^ ;  Habhack,  Hist,  of 
Dogma  (Eng.  trans.),  chaps,  iii,  iv,  especially 
chap.  iii.  (r.m.w.) 

ApoUoniiui  of  Chaloifl.  A  Stoic  phi- 
losopher who  lived  in  the  ist  and  2nd  cen- 
turies A.D.  Invited  to  Rome  because  of  his 
moral  attainments  to  teach  Marcus  Aurelius, 
who  commends  his  powers. 
'  ApoUoniiui  Tyaaaeiui.  A  Neo-Pytha- 
gorean  philosopher,  native  of  Gappadocia,  who 
Hved  in  the  time  of  Christ.  He  has  been  com- 
pared by  enemies  of  Christianity  to  Christ,  for 
his  miracles.  Probably  a  moral  reformer  in 
Greece  and  Home.  He  was  accorded  divine 
honours  for  four  centuries. 

ApologeticB  [G-r.  oiroXoyi/ruc^] :  Ger.  Ajxh 
logetik;  Fr.  ajxdog^ticnie ;  Ital.  apdogeiiea. 
One  of  the  three  mam  divisions  of  syste- 
matic theology.  It  is  used  in  two  senses 
— a  wider  and  a  narrower,  (i)  In  the  wider 
signification  it  includes  any  consideration  that 
may  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  particular 
system  for  which  apologry  is  being  made. 
(2)  In  the  narrower  and  usual  acceptation 
it  includes  all  pleas  for  the  divine  origin  and 
authority  of  Christianity. 

Apologetics  naturally  takes  a  prominent 
position  when  Christianity  is  the  object  of 
attack.  Hence  the  main  periods  of  its  history 
are: — (i)  the  Early  Church,  with  Origen's 
Against  Cdsua  as  the  typical  work ;  (2)  the 
1 8th  century,  with  the  Deists  and  Butler  as 
conspicuous  actors;  (3)  the  19th  century, 
especially  since  1835 — ^the  year  of  Strauss's 
Leben  Jesu — ^from  which  time  may  also  be 
dated  the  scientific  movement  in  its  Positivist 
aspects.  It  should  be  noted  that,  till  the 
time  of  Strauss,  apologetics  occupies  a  very 
small  place  in  German  religious  literature. 

LitiBratuTei  A.  B.  Bbuce,  Apologetics; 
Flint,  Sermons  and  Addresses,  299  f.;  Obb, 
Christ.  View  of  God  and  the  World ;  Wenlby, 
Preparation  for  Christianity ;  the  relative  art. 
in  Herzog's  Real-Encyc,  where  the  literature 
is  given  at  length.  (b.m.w.) 

Apology  (Christian) :  see  Apologetics. 

Apoplexy  [Gr.  dir<S,  off,  +  irX^o-fiv,  to 
strike]:  Ger.  SeMag,  ApopUxie;  Fr.  ieUia, 
apoplexie)  Ital.  eclpo^  apoplesna,  A  sudden 
seizure,  or '  stroke,'  involving  loss  of  conscious- 
ness, sensation,  and  the  power  of  movement, 
due  to  the  efiFdsion  of  blood  in  the  brain 
(cerebral  haemorrhage).  The  term  is  also 
used  to  describe  a  similar  group  of  symptoms 
due  to  other  causes,  particularly  stoppage  of 
a  blood-vessel— thrombus  or  embolism. 


During  the  apoplectic  attack  there  is  usually 
profound  coma ;  the  face  is  flushed,  the  lips 
livid,  the  head  and  neck  in  perspiration,  the 
pulse  full  and  slow ;  the  muscles  are  relaxed, 
the  limbs  dropping  when  raised,  as  if  inert. 
A  further  characteristic  symptom  is  the  con- 
jugate deviation  of  the  eyes  with  rotation  of 
the  head  and  neck.  While  the  typical  apo- 
plectic attack  comes  without  warning,  other 
forms  of  it  are  preceded  by  such  premonitory 
symptoms  as  headache,  dizziness,  numbness, 
twitching,  &c.  The  seriousness  of  the  attack 
depends  largely  upon  the  place  and  size  of  the 
lesion;  and  it  is  frequently  fatal.  When 
recovery  takes  place  mental  symptoms  may 
ensue  similar  to  those  of  senile  dementia,  or 
mental  weakness  not  amounting  in  degree 
and  kind  to  a  condition  properly  termed  in- 
sanity in  the  legal  sense.  Conditions  of  de- 
pression or  excitement  with  delusions  may 
supervene  with  progressive  dementia  and 
emotional  weakness.  Paralysis,  particularly 
on  one  side  of  the  body  (hemiplep^ia),  is 
quite  constantly  present,  and  some  form  of 
aphasic  disorder  is  equally  likely  to  occur. 
A  considerable  number  of  cases  of  disorders 
of  speech  (see  Speech  and  its  Defects)  are 
those  in  which  the  aphasia  was  sequential  to 
apoplexy. 

LUercUure :  Boss,  Nervous  Dis. ;  Gbasset, 
Traits  du  syst^menerveux  (with  bibliography) ; 
B.OBEBT8ON,  art.  Post-apoplectic  Insanity, 
in  Tuke's  Diet,  of  Psychol.  Med. ;  Levoff, 
Etude  sur  les  troubles  intellectuels  li^  aux 
l^ons  circonscrites  du  cerveau ;  MiKOAzzmi, 
Riv.  di  Freniat.  (1897).  (J.J.) 

A  posteriori  JLat.J :  see  A  fbiobi. 

Apostolics  [Gr.  dir6,  away,+(rTcXXcuf,  to 
send  forth] :  Ger.  Pcutarcdtheclogie ;  Fr.  thio- 
logte  pastairdle ;  Ital.  Uologia  pastorale.  The 
division  of  Practical  Theology  devoted  to 
questions  concerning  the  propagation  of  re- 
ligion— to  missions,  in  short.  Other  names 
for  the  same  subject  are  Halieutics  and 
Keryktics.  (b.m.w.) 

Apotheona  [Gr.  airo^ovv,  to  deify;  airrf 
+  6969^  god]  :  Ger.  Apoiheow,  Vergotterung ; 
Fr.  apoihhse ;  Ital.  apoteoH.  The  name  given 
to  the  reception  of  a  great  man,  or  ruler,  into 
the  Pantheon. 

The  most  familiar  case  is  that  of  Augustus 
Caesar.  For  this  there  were  precedents  in  the 
East,  in  Egypt,  in  Greece,  and  even  in  Rome. 
The  general  sentiment  is  best  set  forth  in 
Vixgil  and  Horace  (especially  Carm.,  iiL  5 ; 

!▼•  6«  14)- 

Literature:    Fustel  de  Coulanoes,  La 
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Cit6  Antique,  ai  f. ;  FbibdlILkdbb,  Darstel- 
lung  a.  d.  Sittengesch.  Roms,  iii;  Haus- 
BATH,  Hist,  of  New  Test.  Times,  and  The 
Times  of  the  Apostles,  ii.  3 1  f. ;  BoissiBs, 
La  Religion  Romaine  d' Auguste  aox  Antonins, 
i.  109  f. ;  Back,  De  Oraecorum  caeremoniis 
in  qoibus  deorum  homines  vice  fongebantar ; 
NiTzscH,  De  apotheosis  apud  Graecos  ynlgatae 
caussis  dissert. ;  Del  Mab,  The  Worship  of 
Augustus  Caesar.  (R.M.W.) 

Apparatus    (psychophysical) :     see    La- 

BOBATOBT  AND  ApPABATUS. 

Apparition  [Lat.  apparere^  to  appear] : 
Ger.  GeistertTwikiirwmg^  Geapentt;  Fr.  ap- 
pariHon;  Ital.  apparizicvu.  An  unusual, 
manrellouB,  or  preternatural  appearance  or 
phenomenon.  See  Hallucination,  and  Illu- 
sion. (J.J.) 

Appearance :  see  Phxnombnon,  and  Sem- 
blance. 

Apperception  [Lat.  ad'\'perciptr€y  to  per- 
ceive] :  G^r.  Apperception ;  Yr,  appereepHon ; 
Ital.  appercezione.  The  process  of  attention 
in  so  far  as  it  involves  interaction  between 
the  presentation  of  the  object  attended  to,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  total  preceding  con- 
scious content,  together  with  preformed  mental 
dispositions,  on  the  other  Iiand.    (o.f.8.--j.m.b.) 

Leibnitz,  who  introduced  the  concept  of 
apperception  into  philosophy,  understood  by 
it  1  he  apprehension  of  an  object  as  distinguished 
from  and  related  to  the  self.  His  actual  mean- 
ing is  practically  coincident  with  that  of 
attention  in  modem  psychology. 

Kant's  view  resembles  that  of  Leibnitz. 
He  distinguishes  transcendental  and  empirical 
apperception.  Transcendental  apperception 
is  awareness  of  an  object  as  involving  self- 
consciousness.  But  the  self  of  transcendental 
apperception  is  not  the  concrete  self  as  con- 
stituted by  a  flow  of  specific  states  and  pro- 
cesses ;  it  is  the  pure  subject  implied  in  the 
base  possibility  of  an  object's  being  presented. 
Empirical  apperception,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  cognition  which  has  for  its  special 
object  the  concrete  self  with  its  states  and 
processes.  Cf.  Kantian  Tebminoloot,  and 
Kantianism. 

The  treatment  of  apperception  by  Herbart 
forms  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the 
subject.  Apperception,  for  him,  is  the  process  by 
which  a  mass  of  presentations  (Apperceptions- 
masse)  assimilates  relatively  new  elements, 
the  whole  forming  a  system  (Apperceptions- 
system).  The  new  material  assimilated  may 
be  either  given  in  sensation,  or  reproduced 
by  the  internal  working  of  the  psychological 


mechanism ;  and  attention,  in  the  broad  sense 
of  noticing  an  object,  coincides  in  the  main,  but 
not  altogether,  with  the  apperceptive  process. 
Relation  to  the  self  is,  on  this  view,  involved 
in  apperception  because,  according  to  Herbart, 
the  self  is  a  product  constituted  by  the  mental 
modifications  left  behind  by  previous  ex- 
perience. Wundt's  theory  of  apperception 
emphasizes  the  formal  or  functional  side  of 
the  attention-process  and  gives  a  definition 
largely  in  terms  of  conation.  It  seems  to  in- 
clude both  the  Leibnitzian  and  Herbartian 
views.  According  to  Pillsbury  {Amer,  J, 
of  P9yehol,j  viii.  No.  3),  Wundt's  apperception 
consbts  of  four  elements.  '  (i)  Increase 
of  clearness  in  the  idea  directly  before 
the  mind,  accompanied  by  the  immediate 
feeling  of  activity  (Thatigkeitsgefdhl) ;  (2)  in- 
hibition of  other  ideas;  (3)  muscular  strain 
sensations,  with  the  feelings  connected  with 
them,  intensifying  the  primary  feeling  of 
activity ;  (4)  the  reflex  effect  of  these  strain 
sensations,  intensifying  the  idea  apperceived.' 
Our  definition  follows  Herbartian  lines  in 
giving  prominent  place  to  the  '  mechanism  of 
presentations,'  i.e.  the  psychical  interactions 
involved  in  the  process  of  attention. 

Liieratwre:  L£iBNrrz,Princ.delaNat.(Erd- 
mann),  4  0pp.,  715a,  and  Monadologie,  23-30 
(Erdmann,  707);  Kant,  Krit.  d.  reinen  Ver- 
nunft ;  Hebbabt,  Psychol,  als  Wiss.,  zweiter 
Theil,  erster  Absch.,  cap.  5;  Volkmann,  Lehrb. 
d.  Psychol.,  ii.  1 75-21 1 ;  Steinthal,  Ein- 
leitung  in  die  Psychol,  u.  Sprachwiss.,  164- 
263;  Ebdmann,  Ytljsch.  f.  wiss.  Philos., 
X.  320;  Wundt,  Physiol.  Psychol,  (suc- 
cessive editions);  Lipps,  Grundthatsachen 
des  Seelenlebens,  390-410;  Baldwin,  Handb. 
of  Psychol.,  Senses  and  Intellect,  65-6,  and 
Ment.  Devel.  in  the  Child  and  the  Race,  308 
ff. ;  Stout,  Analytic  Psychol.,  ii.  chap,  viii ; 
Pillsbubt,  Amer.  J.  of  Psychol.,  viii.  3 ; 
Staude,  Philos.  Stud.,  i.  149  ff.;  Heinbigh, 
Mod.  Theorien  d.  Aufmerkaamkeit ;  Villa, 
Psicol.  Contemp.  (1899);  Eisleb,  Worterb. 
d.  philos.  Begriffe,  sub  verbo  (with  many 
quotations).  (o.f.8.^j.m.b.) 

Apperception  (in  education).  The  inter- 
pretation of  new  knowledge  in  the  light  of 
that  previously  obtained :  mental  assimilation. 

The  term  is  largely  used  by  educational 
writers  to  characterize  the  synthesis  of  new 
with  old  experiences.  New  acquisitions  of 
knowledge  become  significant  only  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  interpreting  power  of  our  former 
acquisitions.  This  being  the  case,  the  apper- 
ceptive power  of  the  mind  is  a  constantly 
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developing  capacity  as  the  child  increases  in 
years,  knowledge, and mentalalertness.  Modem 
child-study  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  instruction,  together  wiUi  the 
sequence  of  its  topics,  and  the  time  of  its 
presentation,  should  be  governed  by  the  child's 
power  to  apperceive.  Furthermore,  methods 
of  teaching  and  of  moral  training  should  take 
their  cue  from  the  same  changeable  power. 
Bee  Method  (in  education). 

Literature:  works  in  modem  psychology; 
Lange,  Apperception ;  Db  Qabmo,  Essentials 
of  Metb.,  24-44;  McMuBBT,  Qen.  Meth.,  106- 
21 ;  Habbib,  Herbart  and  Pestalozzi  com- 
pared, Educ.  Eev.  (May,  1893).  (c.De  g.) 

Appetence  [Lat.  ajppetentia] :  Ger.  Str^ben 
(nach  Erlangfmg  eines  lusibetanten  Zuitandes), 
Begierde  (Eisler) ;  Fr.  appHition ;  Ital.  aj^M- 
tenza  (appetite),  desiderio  (desire).  Conations 
which  find  satis&ction  in  some  positive  state 
or  result  are  called  appetences.  An  appe- 
tence may  be  either  innate  or  acquired.  It 
is  contrasted  with  aversion,  which  has  for  its 
terminus  the  avoidance  or  removal  of  some 
disturbing  condition.  Cf.  Conation,  Im- 
pulse, and  Appetite;  also  Tebminoloot 
(Gterman).  (o.f.b.-j.m.b.) 

Appetite  [Lat.  ad-^petere,  to  seek]  :  Ger. 
sinrdiehes  Begehren,  VerUmgen;  Fr.  appHitf 
besotn  physique ;  Ital.  appetito,  ( i )  An  organic 
need  represented  in  consciousness  by  certain 
sensations  described  below.  (2)  Applied  to 
conative  tendencies  of  all  sorts,  for  which  the 
terms  appetence  (or  appetency)  and  impulse 
are  better.  (3) '  Acquired  ap|)etite '  is  used  for 
tendencies  either  physical  or  mental  which  have 
arisen  in  the  individual's  experience.  This 
usage  is  not  good ;  it  should  be  limited  to  the 
physical. 

Appetite  is  distinguished  from  instinct,  in 
that  it  shows  itself  at  first  in  connection  with 
the  life  of  the  organism  itself,  and  does  not 
wait  for  an  external  stimulus,  but  appears 
and  craves  satis&ction.  The  movements,  how- 
ever, by  which  an  appetite  is  gratified  are 
mostly  reflex  and  instinctive.  For  example, 
the  child  has  the  imperfect  instinct  of  sucking 
to  satisfy  the  appetite  for  food.  Appetite  is 
not  equivalent  to  im})ulse,  in  that  the  organic 
process  is  well  defined  and  deep-seated,  and 
is  only  to  a  veiy  limited  degree  subject  to 
voluntary  control  or  modification.  The  appe- 
tites generally  recognized  are  those  of  hunger, 
thirst,  and  sex ;  yet  the  need  of  air,  the  need 
of  exercise,  and  the  need  of  sleep  come  under 
the  definition. 

Psychologically  the  progress  of  an  appetite 


is  about  as  follows :  (i)  A  state  of  vague  unrest 
involving,  when  extreme  and  when  satisfaction 
is  deferred,painfnl  sensations  of  definite  quality 
and  location  (largely  in  the  organs  by  which 
the  gratification  is  to  be  secured).  (2)  Pleasant 
sensations  coming  from  the  organs  securing 
the  appropriate  stimulation,  together  wi^ 
sensations  from  the  reflex  motor  processes 
which  are  involved  in  the  organic  reaction. 
(3)  Presentations  or  ideas  of  the  objects  or 
events  which  afford  the  stimulation ;  these 
modify  consciousness  on  future  occurrences  of 
the  appetite.  (4)  A  complex  state  of  tension 
of  all  the  motor  and  other  elements  when- 
ever the  appetite  is  aroused  either  (a)  by  the 
direct  organic  condition  of  need,  or  (6)  indi- 
rectly through  the  presence  or  memory  of  the 
object. 

The  gratification  of  an  appetite  is  pleasur- 
able both  in  immediate,  more  local,  and 
generally  in  its  remote,  more  systemic,  effects ; 
thus,  in  the  case  of  hunger,  both  the  taste 
and  the  general  digestion  effects  are  pleasant. 

Lileratwre :  Reid,  Active  Powers,  Essay  III, 
Ft.  IL  chap,  i;  Stewabt,  Active  Powers, 
Bk.  I.  chap,  i;  Bain,  Senses  and  Intellect 
(4th  ed.),  360  f.;  Beaunis,  Les  Sensations 
Internes,  chap,  ii  ff*.  (Besoins) ;  Ladd,  Psychol. 
Descrip.  and  Explan.,  576.  (j.m.b.-o.f.8.) 

Applied  Sthics :  see  Ethics,  and  Social 
Ethics. 

Appreciation  (and  Beectiption)  \J^t.  ad 
•^pretiwm^  price] :  Gfer.  Bewerthung,  Wurdig- 
ung ;  Fr.  apprhiation  ;  Ital.  apprezzamerUo. 
A  way  of  formulating  the  distinction  between 
judgments  involving  value  and  those  of 
science,  which  latter  pertain  to  fact. 

Terms  due  to  I^yce  (Religious  Aspect 
€f  Philos,),  who  brings  under  them  the 
current  oppositions  between  '  ought '  and  '  is,' 
*  practical '  and  '  pure '  reason,  ethics  and 
science.  The  ethics  of  the  matter  is  dis- 
cussed k  propos  of  Huxley's  Evokitian  and 
Ethics  in  papers  by  several  writers  in  the 
IfUemaiianal  Journal  of  Ethics  (1895),  and 
the  psychology  of  it  is  covered,  by  the  present 
writer,  under  the  broader  distinction  between 
'prospective*  and  'retrospective'  points  of 
view  {Psychol,  /?«?.,  Nov.  1895).  Cf.  Obioik 
vs,  Natube,  and  see  Wobth  (also  for  Litera- 
ture), (J.M.B.,  O.FJ3.) 

Appreciation  (economic) :  see  Dbfbecia- 

TION, 

Apprehencicn  [Lat.  a2)prehensiOf  from  ad 
-h  pr^iendere,  to  seize]:  Qer.  Auffcusung, 
Apprehension  (Kant);  Fr.  apprehension; 
Ital.  apprendimento,    (i)  The  intellectual  act 
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or  prooess  by  which  a  relativdy  simple  object 
18  nndentoody  grasped,  or  brought  before  the 
mind,  (a)  A  relatively  simple  or  elementary 
intellectual  act  itself  (without  regard  to  its 
object),  as  opposed  to  a  complex  act,  such  as 
judgment,  or  a  more  finished  sort  of  know- 
ledge, such  as  comprehension.  (3)  An  act  of 
imagination  or  of  presenting  to  knowledge 
the  image  of  an  object.  (4)  A  comparatively 
simple  belief,  understanding,  or  opinion,  espe- 
cially one  for  which  no  explicit  reasons  are 
now  forthcoming.  If  such  a  belief  is  later 
judged  false  it  is  called  a  misapprehension. 
The  second  meaning  given  is  that  to 
which  good  usage  tends  to  confine  the  word, 
without  allowing  closer  definition.  It  is  thus 
almost  synonymous,  for  psychology,  with  bare 
consciousness  of  an  object.  (j.Mji.-G.F.s.) 

In  Aristotle's  theory  of  the  types  of  know- 
ledge, stress  is  laid  upon  the  assertion  that 
only  judgments  are  properly  true  and  false, 
while  thought  {povs),  on  precisely  its  highest 
levels,  deals  with  objects  which  it  is  possible 
either  to  g^rasp  directly,  or  to  grasp  not  at  all, 
but  which  it  is  impossible  any  longer  to  grasp 
&lsely,  or  to  misjudge,  when  one  ^ows  them. 
This  act  of  attaining  direct  acquaintance  with 
truth  Aristotle  metaphorically  calls  Otytlv,  a 
touching,  or  direct  contact,  with  truth.    It  is 
equivalent  to  what  has  often  been  later  called 
'intuitive  knowledge.'    It  is  compared  by  Ari- 
stotle himself  to  seeing.    (On  this  Aristotelian 
usage  see  Bonitz,  Commentart/  to  AritUMs 
MHaj^yncs^  Pars  PoiUrior,  410,  of  his  edition 
of  that  work.    The  Aristotelian  passages  in 
question  are  especially  De  Anima,  iii.  6 ; 
Metaph,,  ii.  10,  xii.  7.)     The  term  appre- 
hension, in  scholastic  usage,  is  a  translation 
of  the  Aristotelian  Ovytof.    But  the  term  has 
been  from  the  outset  of  its  usage  extended 
to  apply  to  various  sorts  of  direct  or  simple 
knowledge,  or  knowledge  involving  acquaint- 
ance with  objects,  as  opposed   to  complex, 
indirect,  or  discursive  knowledge.    The  Aristo- 
telian contrast  between  the  knowledge  capable 
of  truth  or  falsity  and  the  simple  knowledge 
or  apprehension  incapable  of  truth  or  falsity 
has  indeed  been  frequently  retained,  at  least 
by  more  technical  usage.     But  apprehension, 
even  in  case  of  such  retention,  has  meant  very 
frequently  not  higher  grades  of  intuition,  but 
rather  sensory  knowledge,  or  presentation,  too 
simple  to  be  a  matter  of  truth  or  falsity.    And 
other  usage  has  abandoned  altogether  the  con- 
trast to  judgment  or  belief,  so  that  an  appre- 
hension becomes  merely  a  comparatively  simple 
cognition  (see  Hamilton's  note  to  Reid's  In- 


quiry,  chap.  ii.  sect.  3),  whether  involving 
judgment  or  not. 

Kant,  in  ihbCrUique  of  Pure  Reaaan,  defines 
apprehension  as  the  synthetic  act  whereby  the 
contents  of  a  perception  (Anschauung)  are 
given  their  temporal  and  spatial  form,  and  are 
prepared  for  the  higher  activity  of  the  under- 
standing. '  This  act  is  more  fiilly  called  the 
'  synthesis  of  apprehension.'  ( J>bO 

AppreliMudoii  (moral).  The  Appbbhek- 
810N  (q.v.)  of  the  moral  value  of  action  or 
character. 

This  is  the  most  generic  term  in  use  for  what 
is  more  specifically  spoken  of  as  moral  sense, 
moral  judgment,  or  Conscience  (q.  v.).  The 
term  is  commonly  used  so  as  to  convey,  less 
than  any  other  term,  any  theory  as  to  the 
specific  nature  of  the  power  by  which  moral 
value  is  '  apprehended.'  (w3.s.) 

Apprentioaaliip  [Lat.  apprehendere,  to 
learn] :  Oer.  Lehrlingswesen;  Fr.  apprentisaagB; 
Ital.  noviziato.  The  learning  of  a  trade  or  craft 
under  a  contract  which  gives  the  teacher  the 
right  to  avail  himself  of  the  sei*vices  of  the 
pupil  for  a  specified  term — usually  a  i*ather 
long  one. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  right  to  exercise  a 
craft  was  a  valuable  legal  franchise,  and  those 
who  enjoyed  that  right  were  jealous  of  any 
addition  to  their  numbers,  which  would  make 
their  monopoly  of  the  craft  less  valuable.  The 
craft  gilds  and  other  industi-ial  corporations  of 
the  middle  ages  were  powerful  enough  to  secure 
the  passage  of  laws  relating  to  apprenticeship 
devised  in  the  interest  of  their  monoix)lies 
rather  than  of  the  public  at  large.  Many  of 
these  laws  survived  the  power  which  had  been 
instrumental  in  their  creation  (cf.  Adam 
Smith,  Wealth  of  NoHons,  Bk.  I.  chap.  x). 
The  beginning  of  the  19th  century  witnessed 
the  downfall  of  the  obnoxious  features  of  the 
system.  (A.T.H.) 

Approbatioii  (moral)  [Lat.  approbatki] : 
Ger.  ethiiche  BtUigung;  Fr.  approbation 
morale ;  Ital.  approvazione  nwraU.  The  recog- 
nition of  conduct  or  character  as  morally  good. 

The  term  is  in  most  frequent  use  with 
Hutcheson  and  succeeding  British  moralists, 
who  discuss  the  questions  whether  moral  ap- 
probation is  innate  or  the  result  of  experience 
of  consequences,  and  how  it  is  related  to 
sensation,  to  reasoning,  and  to  aesthetic  appre- 
ciation. Adam  Smith  (Theory  of  the  Moral 
Sentiments)  discusses  the  social  character  of 
moral  approbation.  It  is  commonly  distin- 
guished from  aesthetic  appreciation  by  the 
differentia  that  the  former  does,  whereas  the 
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latter  does  not,  involve  merit  or  demerit.    See 
Conscience  (also  for  LUercUure),         (w.r.8.) 

Appropriatioii  [Lat.  ad  +  propriare,  to 
take  to  oneself] :  Ger.  Zueignung ;  Fr.  apprO' 
priation;  Ital.  appropriazione.  A  term  used 
technically  by  Protestant,  especially  Calvin- 
istic,  theologians  with  reference  to  the  believer's 
relation  to  *  Grace '  and  to  the  '  Word  of  God/ 
The  believer  '  appropriates '  the  '  Grace  of  the 
Scriptures'  byfeith  CWest,  Shorter  CaUehUm, 
quest.  90) ;  he  '  appropriates '  the  *  Word  of 
God'  by  reading  and  meditation.  Biblical 
interpretation,  conducted  in  consonance  with 
principles,  and  applied  practically  in  life,  dis- 
covers the  ground  of  the  appropriation.  Gf. 
Faith,  and  Hebmeneutics.  (b.h.w.) 

Apnuda  [Gr.  a  +  vpdfrtrttv,  do]:  Ger. 
Apraxie;  Fr.  a2)raoeie ;  Ital.  aprassia,  (i)  The 
loss  of  the  power  to  use  or  appreciate  the 
nature  of  common  objects. 

It  involves  no  sensoiy  disorder,  but  a 
purely  psychical  one.  As  aphasia  expresses 
incapacity  to  handle  words  correctly,  so  apraxia 
expresses  a  similar  incapacity  in  regard  to 
common  objects.  The  apraxie  patient  mis- 
takes the  use  of  objects;  e.g.  he  may  no 
longer  be  able  to  recognize  coins  and  their 
use,  may  mistake  a  fork  for  a  spoon,  or  a  brush 
for  a  cane.  The  condition  is  contrasted  with 
AsEMiA  (q.v.),  in  which  there  is  a  general 
receptive  defect,  and  to  the  condition  termed 
(mental)  Blindness (q.v.),  the  defect  in  apraxia 
being  primarily  motor.  Gf.  Speech  and  its 
Defects.  (j.j.-j.m.b.) 

(2)  A  term  used  by  Morselli  for  the  loss  or 
suspension  of  psychomotor  activity ;  a  variety 
of  dispraxia,  or  general  derangement  of  con- 
duct. Other  patibological  varieties  are  hyper- 
praxia,  parapraxia,  and  hypopraxia.  See 
Morselli,  Sem^.  mcHat.  meni,,  ii.  (1895).  (e.m.) 

Literattire:  E.  CLAPABikDE,  Perception 
st^r^gnostique  et  st^rdo-agnosie,  Ann^  Psy- 
chol., V.  65  f. ;  the  literature  of  aphasia  given 
under  Speech  and  its  Defects  (q.v.).   (j.j.) 

A  priori  and  A  posteriori  (in  logic)  [Lat.^ : 
Ger.,  Fr.,  Ital.,  the  same.  A  reasoning  is 
a  priori  when  it  proceeds  to  the  determination 
of  a  proposition  from  or  on  the  ground  of  the 
notion  in  which  the  essence  of  a  subject,  its 
constitutive  marks,  is  supposed  to  be  given. 
It  is  therefore,  independent  of  experience 
so  far  as  attainment  of  the  conclusion  is  con- 
cerned, being  thus  Deductive  (q.v.),  and  of 
experience  altogether  if  the  notion  be  itself 
held  to  be  due  to  the  mind  itself.  (b.a.) 

A  posteriori  is  contrasted  with  a  priori  in  both 
these  meanings.  It  designates  reasoning,  which 


is  Inductive  (q.v.),  as  opposed  to  deductive, 
and  also  applies  to  notions  which  are  due  to 
experience  (i  ft  making  appeal  to  experience), 
rather  than  to  the  mind  itself  Extended 
citations  from  literature  on  the  contrast  are 
to  be  found  in  Eisler,  Worterb.  d.  phihs. 
Begrife.  (j.m.b.) 

Although  the  definite  use  of  the  contrast 
a  priori  and  a  posteriori  in  reference  to  reason- 
ing goes  back  only  to  Albert  of  Saxony,  in 
the  14th  century  (cf.  Prantl,  Gesch.  d.  Logik, 
iv.  78),  the  contrast  itself  is  as  old  as  Aristotle. 
Reasoning  a  priori  is  that  based  on  insight  into 
the  essence  or  form  of  the  subject,  an  insight 
which  might  in  order  of  time  be  preceded, 
even  necessarily  preceded,  by  the  collection  of 
particulars  from  sense  perception,  but  which, 
once  attained,  constitutes  the  source  of 
necessary  predications  respecting  the  subject. 
The  Aristotelian  doctrine,  interpreted  by  such 
Platonizing  modems  as  Cudworth,  who  iden- 
tified the  essence  with  innate  ideas  (see  Eternal 
and  ImmutabU  Morality,  Bk.  III.  chap.  iii. 
§  5),  is  evidently  closely  akin  to  the  later 
Kantian  view,  the  distinctive  mark  of  which 
is  its  definite  statement  of  what  it  is  that 
mind  contributes  from  itself  to  experience, 
and  how  the  contributing  is  to  be  conceived. 
In  Hume  and  Clarke  may  be  seen  the  more 
special  sense  of  a  priori  as  that  which  can  be 
evolved,  without  appeal  to  special  experience, 
by  inspection  of  ideas  themselves.  The  term 
is  used  very  sparingly  by  Hume  in  the  Trea" 
tise  on  Human  Nature,  and  frequently  in  the 
Essays,    Gf.  Kantian  Tebminologt.     (b.a.) 

Aproseida  [Gr.  d  +  irpoo-cxcty,  to  give 
heed]:  Ger.  Aproseatde;  Fr.  aprosexie;  ItaL 
aprosessia.  Inability  to  fix  the  attention. 
See  Attention  (defects  of).  (j.j.) 

Aptitude  [Lat.  aptibudo,  from  aptus,  fit]  : 
Ger.  Begahung,  Neigung ;  Fr.  aptiU/de ;  Ital. 
aititudine,  A  natural  or  acquired  capacity 
for  a  certain  kind  of  activity. 

Like  the  words  £su!ulty,  trait,  nisus,  bent, 
the  term  usually  indicates  an  endowment  of 
nature  strengthened,  it  may  be,  by  training, 
experience,  or  circumstance;  as  an  aptitude 
for  sports,  for  games  of  skill,  for  music,  for 
business  affairs,  ftc.  In  connection  with  the 
problems  of  human  faculties — ^their  nature 
and  distribution,  the  parts  played  by  nature 
and  nurture  in  our  intellectual  growth — 
the  term  becomes  significant  (j.j.) 

Aqniiuuiy  Thomas.  ( i  a  a  7-7  4.)  Of  royal 
family,  he  became  a  Dominican  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  and  was  instructed  by  Albertus 
Magnus.     Befused  ecclesiastical  preferment, 
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and  spent  bis  life  in  teaching  and  writing. 
He  WIS  canonized  in  1323.  See  St.  Thomas 
(philosophy  of). 

Anlnan  Philosophy  :  see  Scholasti- 
cism,   MoHAMMBDAKiSM,    Ayebboism,    and 

AVICISHKISM. 

ArUtraga :  Oer.  Arbitrage ;  Fr.  arMrage; 
ItaL  arhiiraggio.  The  profit  which  can  be  rea- 
lized from  the  difference  in  market  price  of  the 
same  article  in  different  places  at  the  same 
time;  contrasted  with  the  specuhUwe  profit 
doe  to  the  variation  in  price  at  different  times. 

Before  the  invention  of  the  telegraph  the 
operations  of  arbitrage  required  great  skill 
aiid  involved  large  possible  profit  or  loss.  At 
present  the  conditions  of  different  markets  are 
so  £ar  known  to  buyers  and  sellers  the  world 
over  that  the  risks  and  profits  of  arbitrage  have 
been  greatly  reduced.  But  at  the  same  time,  the 
sphere  of  operation  of  arbitrage  brokers  has  ex- 
tended itself  more  widely  than  ever.     (a.t.h.) 

Arbitration  [Lat.  ariitraHo] :  Ger.  schieds- 
riehUrUeke  Bettrteiltmg  und  £rU9cheidung ;  Fr. 
arbUrage ;  Ital.  arbitrato.  The  determination 
of  a  matter  in  dispute  by  a  third  person  acting 
by  authority  voluntarily  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  agreement  of  the  parties  to  the  difference. 

Its  voluntary  character  distinguishes  it 
from  judicial  proceedings.  Statutes  exist  in 
many  states  by  which,  if  the  parties  who 
agree  to  submit  their  dispute  to  arbitration 
agree  further  to  ask  the  aid  of  the  Government 
to  enforce  the  award  (or  sentence),  such  aid 
may  be  given  by  judicial  process.  This  is 
sometimes,  though  incorrectly,  termed  Compul- 
sory Arbitration.  The  arbitration  is  not  com- 
pulsory, but  at  the  voluntary  request  of  the 
parties  compulsory  force  is  given  to  the  award. 

The  aetionea  arbiirariae  in  Boman  law  paved 
the  way  for  modem  arbitration.  In  those  the 
judex,  though  appointed  by  the  court,  was 
called  an  arbiter,  and  could  decide  according 
to  his  view  of  justice  and  equity,  and  grant 
specific  relief  if  money  damages  would  not  aJfford 
adequate  redress.  He  was  appointed  on  the 
defendant's  demand  {IruUt  of  Just,  iv.  6,  de 
Aetiombua,  31 ;  Gaius,  iv.  §  163).        (s.b.b.) 

IfUernaUontd  AHntraHon,  or  arbitration  be- 
tween nations,  does  not  differ  in  principle  from 
that  between  private  individuals,  except  that 
there  can  be  no  mode  of  enforcing  the  award 
by  law.  Their  agreement  to  a  resort  to 
arbitration  (submission,  eompranUs)  implies, 
however,  a  mutual  engagement  to  submit 
in  good  faith  to  the  decision  rendered,  pro- 
vided it  be  one  within  the  jurisdiction  con- 
ferred upon  the  arbitrators.     See  Title  lY, 


De  Varhitrage  international,  of  the  *  D^isions 
de  la  Gonftonce  de  la  Paix,'  held  at  the 
Hague  in  1899;  Corsi,  ArbUraJto  Inter- 
mmonah  (Pisa,  1893) ;  Darby,  Ini.  Tribunale 
(London,  Peace  Society,  1899). 

Arborioktioii  [Lat.  arbor,  tree]  :  Ger» 
Endbdumehen;  Fr.arboriea^on;  ItBLafborieo' 
zione.  Terminal  ramifications  of  the  processes 
of  a  Nbuboctte  (q.  v.)  or  nerve-ceU.  See 
Nbbvous  Ststbm  (histology).  (h.h.) 

Arcana  [Lat.  arcantu,  hidden]:  Ger* 
Arcana ;  Fr.  mf/sUree;  Ital.  arcani,  {I )  oecuJUo. 
Applied  generally  to  anything  hidden  or  un- 
known, but  usually  to  the  esoteric.  Used  most 
frequently  now  by  esoteric  Buddhists  and  by 
theosophists. 

The  chief  historical  interest  centres  in  the 
areana  dieeiplina  of  the  early  Christian 
Church.  Converts  from  other  systems  went 
through  a  lengthened  catechumenate.  When 
they  were  so  &r  instructed  as  to  be  ready  for 
baptism,  the  areana  diecipUna — consisting  of 
the  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer — were  made 
known  to  them.  The  more  essential  parts  of 
the  service  were  closed  to  catechumens.  About 
the  6th  century,  owing  to  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  the  Church,  this  custom  seems  to 
have  lapsed.    Cf.  MAOia  (b.h.w.) 

AroasUaiui  or  Arkesilaiui.  (316-241 
B.C.)  A  Greek  sceptical  philosopher;  founder 
of  the  New  or  Middle  Academy.  He  studied 
philosophy  under  Theophrastus  and  Polemon« 
Cf.  Schools  or  Gbeecs. 

Archaeology  and  Prahistoxio  Archaeo^ 
logT  [Gr.  dpxdUn,  ancient,  -h  X<^,  discourse, 
lore] :  Ger.  {prcthUtorieehe)  ArchOologie ;  Fr. 
arenkHogie  {preMsioriqite);  Ital.areheologiapre^ 
istorica.  Archaeology  is  the  science  which 
attempts  to  reconstruct  the  history  of  man 
from  the  relics  and  records  of  the  past. 

While  a  generic  similarity  of  purpose  charac- 
terizes the  various  departments  of  archaeo- 
logy, they  differ  in  method  and  in  the  character 
of  their  fundamental  problems  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  material  relics  at  command. 
The  most  important  distinction  is  that  which 
separates  prdiistoric  (a  word  due  to  Sir  Daniel 
Wilson)  from  historic  archaeology ;  for  in  spite 
of  the  frmdamental  continuity  between  the  two 
periods,  the  presence  in  the  latter  period  of 
written  records  and  the  endless  possibilities  of 
illumination  which  a  civilization  capable  of 
written  records  may  reveal,  and  the  total 
absence  of  these  in  the  former  period,  result 
in  significant  differences  of  method,  material, 
and  problems.  Prehistoric  archaeology,  con- 
sidered as  a  department  of  Anthbofoloot 
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(q.  y.),  finds  its  material  in  the  relics  of  earth 
and  bone,  of  stone  and  metals,  of  fibre  or  sinew, 
which  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  time,  and 
perhaps  by  their  geological  location,  or  internal 
evidence  of  conjunction  with  animal  remains 
•and  the  like,  suggest  the  period  of  their  original 
construction  or  deposit.  The  two  most  general 
problems  in  regard  to  prehistoric  man  are  the 
detennination  of  the  time  of  his  first  appear- 
ance, and  the  division  of  the  periods  that 
elapsed  between  then  and  his  emergence  into 
historic  times.  The  presence  of  quaternary 
man  coeval  with  the  mammoth  at  the  opening 
of  the  glacial  epoch  is  quite  universally  ad- 
mitted; while  his  presence  in  still  earlier 
geological  periods,  though  by  no  means  impos- 
sible, has  not  as  yet  been  8ati6fiuHx>rily  estab- 
lished. The  oldest  age  indicated  by  human 
relics  is  termed  the  Stone  Age,  and  is  sub- 
divided into  the  palaeolithic  or  old  stone  age 
^the  pleistocene  periodV  and  the  neolithic  or 
new  stone  age  (the  prehistoric  period).  These 
names  are  deiived  from  the  character  of  man's 
most  primitive  implements,  the  palaeolithic 
(usually  chipped)  being  of  a  cruder  type  of 
workmanship  than  the  neolithic  (frequently 
polished).  These,  especially  when  found  in 
sUu  and  in  connection  with  the  relics  of  man 
himself  and  his  monuments,  mounds,  graves, 
kitchen-middens,  and  the  like,  serve  to  fix  a 
more  or  less  definite  grade  of  development, 
which,  however,  indefinitely  shades  into,  and 
may  be  overlapped  by,  the  neolithic  age. 
Belies  of  palaeolithic  man  have  been  found  in 
almost  all  portions  of  the  earth  where  com- 
petent investigation*  has  been  carried  on,  and 
frequently  in  situations  suggestive,  if  not  de- 
monstrative, of  a  fairly  definite  location  in  time. 

Yet  it  should  be  mentioned  that  recent  dis- 
cussion has  called  in  question  the  validity 
of  the  criterion  between  chipped  and  polished 
implements  as  an  index  of  sequence  in  time  ; 
for  there  is  some  evidence  not  only  that  the 
two  arts  may  have  been  carried  on  together, 
but  that,  with  certain  materials  or  in  certain 
places,  the  rubbing  may  haye  been  more  primi- 
tive than  the  chipping.  Caution  demands 
that  stone  implements  of  a  palaeolithic  appear- 
ance without  other  corroborative  evidence 
should  not  be  too  readily  accepted  as  belong- 
ing to  the  earliest  period  of  man's  occupation. 

Following  the  Stone  Age  was  the  age  of 
metal,  whidi  is  usually  divided  in  Europe 
into  the  Bronze  and  Iron  ages;  the  former 
characterizing  the  general  period  of  culture 
concomitant  with  simple  metallurgic  processes, 
while  the  latter  suggests  a  period  of  fkr  greater 


advance.  The  former  undoubtedly  overlaps 
the  neolithic  period,  while  the  age  of  metal 
naturally  forms  an  easy  transition  to  the  cul- 
ture stages  of  historic  times.  The  problems 
here  discussed  as  prehistoric  archaeology  are 
not  infirequently  considered  under  the  heads 
of  Ethkoloot  or  Ethnoosapht  (q.v.). 

LUenUu/re  :  Kbane,  Ethnology  (1896), 
44a ;  Sib  Daniel  Wilson,  art.  Archaeo- 
logy, in  Encyc.  Brit.  (9th  ed.,  1875) ; 
and  Prehistoric  Man  (a  vols.,  1875);  Lub- 
bock, Prehistoric  Times  (4th  ed.,  1878), 
655  ;  J.  G.  SouTHALL,  The  Epoch  of  the 
Mammotii  (1878),  430;  W.  Boyd  Dawxiks, 
Early  Man  in  Britain  (1880),  537  ;  N.  JoLr, 
Man  before  Metals  (1883),  365;  Ds  Bate, 
L' Archil.  Pr^historique ;  Q.  db  Mobtillet, 
Le  Pr^historique  (1883);  Mobselli,  Antropol. 
gen.  (1890);  SoPHUB  MOlleb,  Nordische 
Alterthumskunde  ( 1 898)  ;  Nadaillac, 
L'Am^r.  Pr^historique  (1883) ;  Rakke, 
Der  Mensch  (and  ed.,  1896) ;  HOBns, 
Urgesch.  des  Menschen  (189a).  For  more 
detailed  and  special  works  see  the  literature 
under  Anthbopoloot.  (j.j.) 

Areha  [Gr.  apxh]*  Aristotle's  term  for 
first  principle  or  source,  in  the  sense  of  formal 
and  final  Cause  (q.v.),  in  his  scheme  of 
causes.  (j.h.b.) 

ArehelaiiJi  of  lEiletiui.  Sumamed  Phy- 
sicus.  Lived  about  450  b.o.  A  Greek  philo- 
sopher devoted  to  ph3^ical  science.  The  pupil 
of  Anaxagoras,  and  probably  the  teacher  of 
Socrates. 

Archetype  [Gr.  apxn,  chief,  +rvm>r,  form]  : 
Ger.  Archetyp,  UrhUd;  Fr.  arehHt/pe;  ItaL 
a/rehelipo.  A  Platonic  word  meaning  the 
perfect  or  absolute  idea  (cf.  Platonish,  and 
Idbaush)  of  each  thing  after  its  kind.  See 
references  to  Plato  {Republie,  Jowett's  trans., 
vi  507,  and  ibid.  v.  47a,  and  others  in 
Fleming-Calderwood,  Vocab.  of  Philos^  sub 
verbo).  (jjc.b.) 

ArohimadMi.  (cir.  387-13  b.o.)  The 
greatest  geometer  of  antiquity.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Canon  of  Egypt,  and 
a  relative  of  Hiero  11,  king  of  Syracuse.  He 
was  profoundly  versed  in  mechanics  and 
hydrostatics. 

Architactonic :  see  Abchitectube.  Ap- 
plied to  principles  of  construction  and  to 
the  science  of  such  principles  in  all  theoretical 
work.  By  a  secondary  meaning  it  is  applied 
to  what  is  extremely  schematic,  formflJ,  and 
logical.  Kant's  usage  illustrates  the  first 
meaning,  and  his  philosophy  illustrates  the 
second.  (J.M.B.) 
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Arehitaetnr*  FGr.  apx^-h^^x^,  ftrt] :  6er. 
Baukungi;  Fr.arckUediwre;  liiL arduUUura. 
The  science  and  art  of  bailding.  SeeCiiASsnn- 
CATiON  (of  the  fine  arts). 

Ardijtas.  Lived  aboat  350  b.o.  Oreek 
philosopher,  mathemaiician,  and  general  He 
belonged  to  the  Pythagorean  school;  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  to  apply  geometry  to 
mechanics,  and  to  have  sav^  Plato  firom  the 
wrath  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant. 

J[yrgiua«i&t  [Lat  argumetUum]:  Ger. 
Argument  {Argumentirenf  ArgummiaHon), 
JBeioeisi  Fr.  argumeni;  ItaL  argomerUo.  A 
reasoning  in  which  the  relation  between 
grounds  and  conclusion  is  explicit 

Argomentum  seems  at  first  with  Cicero  to 
have  had  the  more  special  sense  of  ground  on 
which  a  conclusion  might  be  based,  and  hence 
was  frequently  identified  with  the  middle 
term  in  a  syllogism.  But  the  more  general 
meaning  coexisted  with  the  other,  andgradually 
gained  wider  acceptance.  Argumentatio  is  quite 
a  common  equivalent  for  argumentnm  among 
the  later  Latin  logicians,  (R.A.) 

For  the  various  sorts  of  argument  see 
Dkduotioh,  iKDUcnov,  A  pbiosi,  a  fobtiobi, 

ClBCTJIiTTS   IN    PbOBANDO,  RbDUGTIO  AD   Ab- 

SUBSITM,  S0BITS8,  Fallacy,  and  Pboo?. 

Axgwiunitaticm :  see  Rbabonivo. 

AxiaaJum :  Ger.  Arianismus;  Fr.  Ariamr 
isme;  ItaL  Arianismo.  The  name  given  to 
the   Christological  theory  of  Arius  (fl.  318 

A.J).). 

Tlie  Arian  doctrine  must  be  traced  to  the 
apparently  contradictory  statements  of  the 
Alexandrian  theologians,  especially  Origen, 
regarding  the  relation  between  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  The  Alexandrians  taught,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  eternity  of  Christ ;  on  the 
other,  his  separate  'essence,'  and,  by  conse- 
quence, his  inferiority  to  the  Father.  Arius 
accepted  the  latter  alternative.  This  contrast 
was  expressed  by  the  'full'  Arians  in  tlie 
term  heUro-^mnos,  The  '  semi- Arians '  used 
the  term  hamchouriaa — ^admitting  identity  of 
*  essence,'  but  denying  identity  of  *  substance.' 
Some  of  them,  like  Eunomius,  employed  the 
term  anomoios,  thus  emphasizing  the  differ- 
ences rather  than  the  identity.  The  orthodox 
formula^  associated  with  the  Nicene  Creed,  is 
expressed  in  the  term  homihounos,  and  implies 
the  coequality  of  Father  and  Son.  The  whole 
snbjeet  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the 
difficult  problems  surrounding  the  Alexandrian 
theory  of  the  Logos  (q-v.).  The  classical 
period  of  the  controversy  is  from  318-81. 
The  discussion  broke  out  again  in  England  in 


1720,  with  Samuel  Clarke;    and  in    New 
England,  in  1747,  with  Jonathan  Mayhew. 

LitenOwre:  Gibboh,  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  chap,  xxi;  KOlling, 
Cesoh.  d.  Ar.  Harosie;  Owatkin,  Stud,  of 
Arianism ;  Habkack,  Hist,  oi  Dogma  (Eng. 
trans.),  iii,  iv;  the  relative  article  in  Herzog's 
Real-Encyc  (with  literatnro).  For  modem 
times,  see  Stbphen,  English  Thought  in  the 
1 8th  Century;  Pathson,  Tendencies  of  Re- 
ligious Thought  in  England  (i 688-1 750); 
M.  Stuabt,  Letters;  Nobtoit,  Statement  of 
Reasons.  (bjc.w.) 

Azistin^iui.  (42^-ar.  366  B.C.)  Oreek 
philosopher,  foundier  of  the  Cyrenaic  schooL 
A  pupil  of  Socrates,  he  differed  from  Socrates 
in  philosophic  teachings.  He  passed  some 
years  at  the  court  of  Dionysius.  See  Schools 
OF  Obbbge  (Cyronaics). 

AxifltolraliUi.  Lived  in  Egypt  between 
181  and  117  B.o. ;  but  dates  of  birth  and 
death  are  not  certain.  A  Jew  who  tried  to 
identify  Greek  philosophical  conceptions  with 
the  Jewish  religion.  He  is  the  first  repre- 
sentative of  Hellenic  Judaism,  or  Jewish 
Alexandrianism.  His  reputed  GomrnentcurieM 
an  the  Writings  of  Moeea  aro  quoted  by  the 
patristic  Fathers. 

Aristodas  or  AxifffeoklMk  (i)0fMes8ana 
or  Messina.  A  Oreek  Peripatetic  of  the  2nd 
century  a.d.  Wrote  on  ethics.  (2)  Of  Per- 
gamus  (cir.  100-35  a.d.).  A  rhetorician 
and  Peripatetic  philosopher ;  pupil  of  Herodes 
Atticus. 

AristooraGy  i  C-er.  Ari8toeraiie\  Fr.  ariskh 
oratie;  Ital.  arittoeraxia,  (i)  A  form  of 
government  in  which  the  sovereign  P^^^^  ^ 
vested  in  a  select  number  of  individuals. 
(2)  Those  individuals  and  the  class  to  which 
they  belong. 

By  derivation  'government  of  the  best,' 
either  singular  or  plural.  Plato  and  Ari- 
stotle distinguish  it  from  oligarchy  (govern- 
ment of  the  few,  in  a  bad  sense),  and  it  has 
still  a  better  flavour.  The  commonest  sense 
now  is  a  class  superior  in  birth  and  breeding 
to  the  other  classes  in  a  state,  whether  re- 
taining special  political  privileges  or  not.  For 
the  difficulty  of  an  exact  definition  see 
C.  Lewis,  Folit,  Terms,  x.  73. 

LU&rature :  Montbsquibu,  Esprit  des 
Lois,  n.  iii,  cf.  III.  iii,  iv ;  Abistotlb,  Pol., 
iv.  6  ;  Hallbck,  Lit.  Law,  i.  chap.  vL 
S  I.  (J.B.) 

Axisfeon  or  Axisto.  (i)  An  Athenian,  son 
of  Aristocles,  and  £ftther  of  Plato.  (2)  Of 
Alexandria  (cir.  30  B.C.).    A  philosopher  (see 
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Fkbipatbtigb).  (3)  Of  CaoB  (cir.  230  b.c.). 
Succeeded  Lycoa  as  head,  or  scholarch,  of  the 
Peripatetic  sdiooL  (4)  Of  Chios  (cir.  275  b.c.). 
Samamed  the  Siren  for  his  eloquence.  A 
Stoicy  disciple  of  Zeno,  who  opened  a  school 
at  AUiens  and  lectured  on  ethics.  He  differed 
from  Zeno.  He  despised  logic,  rejected  natural 
philosophy,  and  regarded  indifference  to  every- 
thing except  virtue  and  vice  as  the  highest 
good,  and  a  clear,  well-informed^  healthy  habit 
of  mind  as  the  only  virtue. 

Axistotaliaa  Ziogio  8  see  Fobmal  Logic. 

Aristotla.  (384-22  b.o.)  In  point  of 
intellect  alone,  probably  the  most  remarkable 
of  men.  His  &ther,  Nicomachus,  was  a  phy- 
sician. Left  an  orphan  early,  he  was  placed 
under  a  guardian,  Froxenus,  who  had  him  care- 
fiiUy  educated.  At  seventeen,  according  to  the 
best  account,  he  visited  Athens,  and,  whenPlato 
returned  from  Sicily,  joined  the  latter's  schooL 
He  remained  in  Athens  twenty  years.  He  did 
not  fully  agree  with  his  master  in  opinions. 
Married  Pythias,  the  daughter  (by  adoption) 
of  Hermias,  prince  of  Atameus  in  Asia 
Minor.  Upon  the  assassination  of  the  prince, 
he  fled  with  his  wife  to  Mitylene  for  two  years. 
Became  the  tutor  of  King  Philip's  son,  Alex- 
ander. Aristotle  opened  a  school  in  Athens 
called  the  Lyceum.  Accused  of  impiety  he 
withdrew  to  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  where  he  died. 
He  wrote  on  all  the  sciences  of  his  time  and 
created  new  ones.  The  frequent  mention  of 
his  name  in  the  main  articles  of  this  or  of 
any  philosophical  or  scientific  dictionary 
shows  his  extraordinary  influence  upon  human 
thought.    Cf.  the  topics  following. 

Aristotle'a  Dictum :  GeT.didumdeomm 
ei  wMo  (Lat.  form) ;  Fr.  (Lat  form) ;  Ital. 
(Lat  form).  The  so-called  Dictum  de  Omni  ei 
NvMo^  the  general  axiom  of  categorical  syllo- 
gism :  '  Quidqnid  dicitur  universum  de  aliquo 
subiecto,  affirmatur  de  quovis  contento  sub  illo, 
quidquid  negatur  de  fdiquo  universaliter  ac- 
cepto  negatur  de  omnibus  de  quibus  illud 
alterum  affirmatur,*  is  rightly  assigned  to 
Aristotle,  though  his  enunciation  of  it  (i  b, 
10-15  '9  ^4  ^i  26-30)  gives  less  prominence  to 
the  aspect  of  extension  than  do  the  ordinary 
scholastic  formulas. 

Explicit  recognition  of  the  Dictum  as  the 
general  principle  of  syllogism  occurs  first  in 
Boethius  (see  Prantl,  ^cmA.  d.  Logik,  i.  652, 
659). 

LUerature :  On  the  relation  of  the  Dictum 
to  other  axioms  of  syllogism,  Hamilton, 
Logic,  ii.  App.yi;  Mill,  Logic,  Bk.  I.  chap. 


ii ;  LoTZE^  Logik,  §  97  f. 


(BJL) 


Aristotle'a  Sxparimant :  Oer.  Venueh 
von  Aristoteles;  Fr.  expMenee  d'Aristcte\ 
ItaL  expcrimcnJto  ^AristatiU,  The  second 
finger  of  either  hand  is  crossed  over  the  fiirst, 
in  such  a  way  that  its  tip  is  brought  upon  the 
thumb-side  of  the  latter.  A  marble  or  other 
round  object  is  inserted  between  the  crossed 
tips :  the  single  marble  is  '  felt '  as  two  objects. 
Sometimes,  if  the  subject  is  eye-minded,  only 
one  object  is  '  felt,'  despite  the  fact  that  two 
sensitive  surfaces  are  affected  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  can  be  affected  only 
by  two  distinct  objects.  The  illusion  is 
assisted  by  slight  movement  of  the  finger- 
tips. 

Liieraiure:  Sakfosd,  Course  in  Exper. 
Psychol.,  expt.  3 ;  Kivsbs,  Mind  (1894),  583 ; 
Henbi,  Raumw.  d.  Tastsinnes,  and  Ann6e 
Psychol,  iii.  225  f.  (1898);  Asibtotlb,  On 
Dreams  (De  Insomniis),  chap.  ii.  (b.b.t.) 

Azuitotle'a  Tanuinology:  see  Giubek 
TsBJaNOLOGT,  passim. 

Aristox«&iui  of  Tarentaa.  lived  about 
330  B.  0.  A  Greek  philosopher,  pupil  of  Ari- 
stotle, He  wrote  many  works,  nearly  all  of 
which  are  lost. 

Arithmetieal  Xaan :  see  Msan. 

Arithmomania  [Gk.  dpi^fuSf,  number,  + 
/utvia,  madness]:  Ger.  Aritknimnanie ;  Fr. 
ariihmomani€ ;  Ital.  uritmamania,  A  marked 
or  morbid  tendency  to  count  or  keep  tally,  or 
to  be  anxious  about  and  speculate  in  numeri- 
cal relations.    Cf.  Mania.  (j.j.) 

LitertUure :  H.  Saubt,  £tude  clinique  sur 
la  folie  h^rdditaire  (1886);  V.  Magkak, 
Becherches  sur  les  centres  nerveux,  a^  s^rie ; 
and  Lef.  clin.  sur  les  mal.  ment.  (1893) ;  Ls- 
OBADr,  Dtiire  chez  les  d6g^n6r6s  (1886).  (l.m.) 

Ariwi.  (cir.  250-336  a.d.)  The  founder 
of  Abianish  (q.v.).  Ordained  deacon  by  the 
patriarch  Peter,  and  promoted  to  the  highest 
rank  among  the  clergy  by  Alexander,  he  was 
exiled  to  lUyricum,  after  the  Council  of  Nicaea 
(or  Nice),  by  Constantino.  The  sentence 
was  revoked  after  two  or  three  years,  and  he 
would  have  been  restored  to  communion,  after 
avowing  his  submission  to  the  creed  adopted 
by  the  Council,  had  he  not  suddenly  died. 
Arius  left  several  valuable  theological  discus- 
sions and  treatises. 

ArmimMsaMmi  Qer.  ArrniniiiniMnu ;  Fr. 
Arminianiame ;  Ital.  Arminianitmo,  The 
most  celebrated  form  of  the  reaction  against 
the  extreme  or  supralapsarian  interpretation 
of  the  Calvinistic  dogma  of  predestination. 
So  called  from  its  originator,  Jacobus  Abmi- 
N1X7S  (q.  V.)  of  Leyden  (i  560-1 609). 
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The  rigid  CiilYmiBiic  dogma  of  predestina- 
tion— tftoght  by  Th.  Besa  of  Geneva,  among 
otheiB,  under  whom  Arminina  studied — incul- 
cates that  eternal  life  is  foreordained  for 
some,  eternal  damnation  for  others ;  and  that 
these  are  ends  which  exist  for  the  revelation 
of  God's  attributes.  Against  this  view  the 
Anninians  drafted  the  Renumttrance  (1610) 
to  the  States  of  Holland;  hence  their  other 
name,  Remonstrants.  In  its  five  articles  the 
RemoMtrance  sets  forth:  (i)  Election  con- 
ditional upon  &ith ;  (2)  the  death  of  Christ 
for  all ;  (3)  the  dependence  of  man  upon 
grace,  and  his  insufficiency  without  it ;  (4)  the 
indispensaUeness  of  grace  for  goodness,  yet 
its  &ilnre  in  some  cases ;  (s)  participation  in 
Christ's  Spirit  as  the  means  of  salvation, 
although  all  may  not  persevere  in  the  use  of 
it  as  an  instrument  for  the  defeat  of  Satan. 
Hugo  Grotius,  the  philosopher,  was  the  most 
eminent  adherent  of  Arminianism.  The  Cal- 
vinistic  and  Arminian  theories  represent  re- 
spectively determinism  and  indeterminism  of 
the  wilL  The  Arminian  view  is  represented 
to-day  by  the  theologians  of  the  Wodeyan  or 
Hethodist  Episcopal  Church.      (b.m.w.-j.m.b.) 

Literature :  Bangs,  Life  of  Arminius ; 
LiKBOBCH,  Theol.  Christiana ;  G.  S.  Fsancke, 
De  Hist.  Dogmatum  Armin. ;  J.  MttLLEB, 
Lehre  v.  d.  SOnde,  Bk.  lY.  chap.  iii.  (also 
Eng.  trans.);  Dobnbb,  Hist  of  Protestant 
TheoL  (Eng.  trans.),  L  420  f.  (B.M.W.) 

Arminiiuip  Jaoolnia.  (1560-1609.)  A 
Dutch  theologian  who  founded  Abhinianism 
(q.v.).  His  Dutch  name  was  Jacob  Harmensen. 
Educated  at  Marburg,  Leyden,  and  Geneva, 
he  also  visited  Rome.  He  was  ordained 
minister  at  Amsterdam.  Doubts  as  to  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination  led  to 
the  chai^  of  heterodoxy.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Hague  listened  to  a  discussion  between 
Arminius  and  Gomar.  He  left  several  able 
theological  treatises. 

Amauld,  Antoina.  (1612-94.)  Doctor 
of  the  Sorbonne,  a  celebrated  French  theo- 
logian and  philosopher.  He  was  always  a 
determined  antagonist  of  the  Jesuits,  whose 
enmity  finally  drove  him  into  exile,  where  he 
died.  He  became  a  zealous  Jansenist.  He 
wrote  many  works  on  theology,  logic  {The 
Port  Royal  Logic),  and  philosophy.  He 
produced  a  reform  in  the  style  of  French 
theologians,  Pascal  and  Bossuet  following  his 
purer  taste. 

AxnoMom  ('  the  elder ').  lived  probably 
about  302  A.D.  An  eloquent  converted 
apologist   for  Christianity*      He    was    the 


teacher  of  Lactantius.     Wrote  a  strong  and 
sarcastic  work  against  Paganism. 

Arnold,  Suiial  Hniiirioh.  (1706-75.) 
Professor  of  philosophy  and  divinity  at 
Konigsberg. 

Anold,  JoluuuL  Christiaa.  (1724-65.) 
Professor  of  philosophy,  and  afterwards  of 
physics,  at  Erlangen. 

Arnott,  Veil.  (1788-1874.)  Scottish 
ph3n9ician  and  eminent  experimenter  in 
natural  philosophy.  A  pupil  of  Sir  Everard 
Home,  he  practised  in  London ;  lectured 
and  wrote  on  natural  philosophy.  Became 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1854 
received  the  Rumford  medal  for  his  inventions. 

Animaim  An  eminent  Greek  historian 
who  lived  during  the  and  century  a.d.  The 
pupil  and  friend  of  Epictetus,  he  published 
the  master's  works.  Under  Hadrian  he  was 
prefect  of  Cappadocia,  and  consul  under 
Antoninus  Pius. 

Art  and  Art  TheoriM  fLat.  art] :  Ger. 
Kuntt  und  Kun$Uheorimi ;  Fr.  {thBoriss  de  V) 
art;  Ital.  {tsorie  ddC)  arU.  (i)  In  the 
broadest  sense,  any  activity  or  production 
involving  intelligence  and  skill.  In  this 
sense  it  is  opposed  to  'nature'  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  unskilful  production  on  the 
other ;  while  it  is  distinguished  from  science 
as  doing  from  knowing,  (a)  In  a  narrower 
sense,  equivalent  to  fine  art,  an  activity  or 
a  product  of  activity,  which  has  aesthetic 
value  or  (in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term)  is 
beautiful.  (3)  In  a  still  narrower  sense  it  is 
sometimes  restricted  to  sculptuiie  and  paint- 
ing, but  this  is  liable  to  objection  as  the  word 
is  needed  in  the  broader  sense  of  (2). 

Under  this  topic  there  is  given  a  sketch  of 
general  theories  only,  except  where  a  particular 
art  may  illustrate  a  general  point  of  view. 
For  the  various  classifications  of  the  arts  see 
Classifigation  (of  the  fine  arts);  and  for 
closely  related  problems  see  Aesthbtics,  and 
Bbautt. 

Theories  of  art  &11,  for  the  most  part,  under 
three  classes  according  as  they  examine 
(a)  the  end  sought  by  art,' as  to  imitate  nature, 
to  express  an  ideal,  to  give  delight ;  or  (b)  the 
social  or  educational  value  of  art^  and  its 
relation  to  morality  and  religion ;  or  (c)  the 
psychological  impulses  out  of  which  art 
ha«  sprung,  as  the  instinct  of  pky,  of  self- 
exhibition,  of  decoration,  ftc. 

I.  Ancient  Theories,  Greek  theory  regarded 
imitation  as  the  essential  nature  of  fine  art. 
According  to  Plato,  God  creates  an  '  idea,'  or 
a  world  after  the  pattern  of  'ideas';    the 
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artisan  resembles  Ood  in  that  he  makes  real 
things  *  in  accordance  with  the  idea,'  i.  e.  he 
has  to  have  a  scientific  knowledge  of  his 
products ;  bat  the  artist  (e.g.  the  painter  or 
poet)  imitates  the  products  of  others  without 
necessarily  having  any  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  thing  imitated.     He  is  thrice  removed 
from  the  truth.    He  has  as  his  pattern  not 
the  eternal  *idea/  the  true  reality,  but  the 
thing  of  sense.    A  copy  of  this  is  inferior  in 
value  to  the  original.     Mcureover,  the  artist  is 
satisfied  to  present  an  appearance :   he  does 
not  necessarily  penetrate  to  the  truth.    Just 
for  this  reason  art  is  dangerous  in  education. 
Additional  objections   are  that  poets  often 
convey  faulty  ethical  and  religious  concep- 
tions, and  that  imitation  of  undesirable  states 
of  mind  through  music,  or  of  evil  passions 
and  characters  in  acting,  must  react  on  the 
person  imitating,  and,  by  sympathy,  upon  the 
spectator.    Art,  however  charming,  should  not 
be  admitted  unless  it  can  be  proved  to  be  for 
the  good  of  the  state.     When  used  to  adorn 
noble  sentiments,  music  and  all  art  may  have 
the    highest    educational    value.      For    art 
springs  from  certain  primitive  instincts,  which 
in  animals  find  expression  in  play  and  cries 
of  various  kinds — an  overflowing  of  activity 
or  surplus  of  energy — ^but  which  in  man  have 
the  additional  element  of  order,  i.e.  of  rhythm 
and  harmony,  and  so  find  expression  in  the 
choral  dance  and  song. 

Imitation  is  for  Aristotle  both  a  source  of 
art,  at  least  of  poetry  and  painting,  and  the 
means  of  its  enjoyment.  It  is  natural  to  man 
to  imitate  and  to  delight  in  imitations.  We 
say  this  is  so-and-so;  and  this  pleasure  of 
learning  is  the  chief  element  aside  from  that 
produced  by  the  colouring  or  some  similar 
cause.  But  altliough  art  is  called  imitation, 
and  even  music  is  styled  the  most  imitative 
of  the  arts,  the  term  has  with  Aristotle  the 
significance,  not  of  copying  existing  things  or 
actions,  but  of  representing  more  or  less 
idealized  (i.e.  intensified  or  modified  by 
imagination)  emotions,  chai«cter8,or  situations. 
Poetry  should  relate  not  what  has  occurred, 
but  what  might  occur,  what  is  possible  in 
accord  with  general  laws.  It  is  therefore 
more  philosophical  and  more  elevated  than 
history.  Tnigedy  seeks  to  represent  men 
better  than  they  are,  comedy  worse ;  and  the 
same  difierence  appears  in  the  work  of  dilFerent 
ipaiBlers. 

As  regards  the  end  and  the  educational 
valne  of  art,  Aristotle  makes  the  end  of 
all  the  fine   arts  (as   contrasted   with   the 


useful  arts)  to  give  pleasure  or  to  serve 
*  diagoge '— -that  rational  enjoyment  or  ideal 
employment  of  leisure  which  the  man  of 
culture  and  elevation  of  mind  delights  in. 
Art  is  thus  distinguished  from  play  or  pastime, 
which  gives  merely  recreation,  though  musio 
may  indeed  serve  this  latter  end  also.  Only 
music  is  treated  in  detail  with  respect  to  its 
educational  value,  but  painting  and  tragedy 
have  incidental  mention.  The  especial  edu- 
cational value  of  music  is  as  a  means  to 
rational  enjoyment,  but  it  has  also  moral 
power  by  bringing  us  into  sympathy  with 
states  of  mind  like  courage,  gentleness,  ftc. 
It  should  have  a  threefold  use :  the  ethical 
melodies  for  education,  the  lax  for  recreation 
in  old  age,  the  enthusiastic  for  purging  the 
emotions.  For  persons  specially  liable  to 
the  emotions  of  compassion,  fear,  or  en- 
thusiasm, 'after  listening  to  melodies  which 
raise  their  soul  to  ecstasy,  relapse  into  their 
normal  condition.'  *  They  experience  a  purg- 
ing and  a  pleasurable  feeling  of  relief.'  A 
similar  catharsis  of  the  passions  is  effected  by 
tragedy.     Gf.  Cathabsib,  and  TsAoic. 

II.  7%e&rie$  in  the  i*jth  and  iSth  centuries. 
The  same  general  principle  that  art  is  imita- 
tion appears  as  the  basis  of  early  French  and 
English  theories.  The  formula  received  a 
difierent  emphasis  in  consequence  of  the  actual 
tendencies  of  art  (genre  and  landscape  paint- 
ing), and  as  Imitation  of  Nature  was  given 
general  statement  by  Batteaux  (1746). 
Another  formula  emphasized  truth  as  the  end 
of  art,  'Rien  n'est  beau  que  le  vrai';  but 
Hruth,'  which  with  Boileau  (1674)  had  meant 
nearly  the  same  as  the  rational '  clearness  and 
distinctness '  of  Descartes,  came  to  mean,  with 
the  growth  of  '  Naturalism,'  a  representation 
of  the  variety  of  nature,  or  of  its  life  and  full- 
ness (Diderot,  1765). 

The  '  strictest  imitation  of  nature '  is  also  a 
standard  with  Shaftesbury  (CharacteriaiticB^ 
1 7 1 1),  but  his  watchword  of  '  truth '  is  supple- 
mented by  *  unity  of  design,'  and  the  painter 
*  knows  that  he  is  even  then  unnatural  when 
he  follows  nature  too  close  and  strictly  copies 
life.'  In  his  further  statement  that  the  artist 
avoids  what  is  peculiar  and  seeks  to  form  his 
idea  from  many  objects,  we  have  the  suggestion 
of  the  theory  which  holds  that  art  is  to  express 
an  ideal,  and  that  the  ideal  is  to  be  found  in  what 
is  most  characteristic,  not  of  the  individual, 
but  of  the  species.  So  Reynolds  (1759). 
Winckelmann,  also,  in  his  HiHory  tf  kneieni 
Art  (1765),  held  that  the  Greeks  aimed  to 
express  idetd  beauty  by  making  their  works 
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of  art  general  rather  than  individual.  Ideal 
beauty  would  be  like  pure  water  with  no 
indiyidual  characteristics.  Expression  is  detri- 
mental to  beauty.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
notesy  besides  the  '  beautiful '  style  (or  style  of 
grace),  the '  grand '  style,  which  is  beantifal  as 
the  expression  of  atranquil  soul,  and  again  says, 
'  Beauly  without  expression  would  be  colour- 
less^ expression  wiUiout  beauty  unpleasant/ 
The  antithesis  between  (formal)  beauty  and 
expression,  which  has  been  prominent  in  all 
subsequent  theory,  was  thus  definitely  stated. 
Leasing  restricted  formative  art  (sculpture 
and  painting)  to  beauty,  but  admitted  the 
repreeentation  of  the  ugly  into  poetry,  as  the 
latter  art  need  not  dwell  permanently  upon 
the  painful  impression.  Lessing  also  (in  his 
Laoooon,  1769)  defined  sharply  the  provinces 
of  the  arts  of  form,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
poetry  on  the  other,  by  their  respective  media. 
Sculpture  and  painting,  employing  coexisting 
signs  (shape  and  colour),  can  represent  bodies, 
but  only  suggest  actions ;  poetry,  using  succes- 
sive signs  (tones),  represents  actions,  but 
depicts  bodies  by  suggestion  only. 

in.  Theoriei  growing  otU  of  the  RomairUie 
fncvement.  Various  tendencies,  social  and 
political  as  well  as  aesthetic,  found  expression 
in  a  revolt  from  classic  forms,  in  a  demand  for 
freedom  in  art  as  in  life,  in  Rousseau's  en- 
thusiasm for  the  natural  as  opposed  to  the 
conventional  or  artificial,  and  in  the  apprecia- 
tion of  Shakespeare,  of  Gothic  architecture,  and 
of  romantic  poetry.  What  had  been  called 
'wild'  or  'unordered'  was  given  aesthetic 
value  under  the  conception  of  the  sublime  or 
significant.  This  found  theoretic  expression 
in  Goethe's  essay  on  German  architecture 
(1773),  in  which  he  contrasts  'beautiful'  art 
with  '  characteristic '  art  to  the  advantage  of 
the  latter. 

This  doctrine  was  carried  further  by  Hirt 
('797)1  ^^d  ^®  essence  of  art  was  decltured  to 
be  the  characteristic.  Art  should  aim  to  present 
what  nature  intended  to  produce  in  a  given 
species,  and  to  present  this  by  means  selected 
expressly  for  their  fitness  for  this  end.  This 
was  in  turn  criticized  by  Goethe,  who  asserted 
that  the  characteristic  must  be  modified  by 
beauty  (formal)  in  order  to  be  really  individual 
(as  contrasted  with  the  generic  or  abstract), 
and  to  become  perfect  art  (i.  e.  the  beautiful 
oonceiTed  in  a  narrower  sense,  not  including 
neeessaiily  the  significant). 

This  same  general  movement  toward  freedom 
and  enlargement  in  art  found  more  systematic 
wyteasiop   in   Kant's  Critique  of  Judgment 


(1790).  It  is  the  essence  of  art  that  while 
known  to  be  art,  and  not  nature,  it  yet  must 
seem  like  nature  in  being  free  from  all  con-, 
straint  of  rules  or  set  purpose.  Beautiful  art. 
is  free;  it  is  the  production  of  genius,  and  the . 
essence  of  genius  is  that  it  works  not  according 
to  models  imposed,  but  by  originating  products 
which  serve  as  models.  Genius  embodies  in 
art  aesthetic  ideas ;  and  an  aesthetic  idea  is 
a  creation  of  the  imagination  which,  instead 
of  being  formed  by  rule,  suggests  more  than 
can  be  exhausted  by  any  definite  concept.  On . 
the  other  hand,  a  'normal  idea,'  formed  by. 
making  a  composite  of  various  particulars,  is 
merely  correct,  not  beautiful.  The  end  of  all 
aesthetic  art  is  to  give  pleasure :  if  in  the  mere 
sensations,  it  may  be  (»Jled  pleasant  or  enter- 
taining art;  if  in  modes  of  cognition,  beautiful 
art. 

Schiller  expressed  another  aspect  of  the  art 
consciousness  of  his  time  in  terming  ancient 
art  NaXyb  (q.  v.)  and  modem  '  sentimental.' 
In  the  former  the  artist  is  nature ;  in  the  latter 
he  eeeke  nature,  is  consciously  apart  from  it, 
is  subjective  rather  than  objective — ^a  thought 
which  was  further  developed  by  Schl^gel  in 
his  conception  of  Ibont  (q*v*)«  Schlegel 
also  asserted  the  essence  of  modem  art  to  be 
not  the  beautiful,but  the  interesting,  including 
the  piquant,  the  striking,  the  ugly,  Sco. ;  and 
again  later  asserted  that  the  beauty  of  art  liea 
in  its  significant  content,  and  hence  that  its 
essence  is  the  symbolic.  Schiller's  most  impor- 
tant service  lay  in  his  treatment  of  the  frinction 
of  art  in  the  education  of  the  race  (LeUere 
on  the  Aesthetic  Educ,  of  Many  1793-5). 

The  aim  of  education  is  to  bring  the  indivi- 
dual into  harmony  with  universal  law.  It  is  just 
the  characteristic  of  art  and  beauty  that  this 
is  accomplished — that  the  individual  becomes 
the  ideal — ^not  by  compulsion,  but  in  freedom. 
For  art  is  play.  It  is  an  activity  which  is 
autotelic  (not  controlled  by  outside  ends),  and 
at  the  same  time  perfectly  harmonious  (the 
expression  of  an  ordering  principle).  This 
aesthetic  play  is  indeed  not  to  be  identified 
with  physical  play,  but  it  may  be  regarded  as 
an  outgrowth,  since  the  freedom  which  is  its 
prerogative  has  its  analogy  in  the  surplus  of 
eneigy  exhibited  in  the  play  of  animals.  The 
necessity  which  calls  this  out  is  not  external, 
but  lies  in  their  own  fullness  of  life.  Schopen- 
hauer gives  a  similar  value  to  art,  as  silencing 
the  desires,  and  enabling  the  individual  to 
transcend  himself,  to  contemplate  or  embody 
the  'Ideas'  which  are  the  objeotificationa  of 
Will,  the  ultimate  reality. 
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Schelling  and  Hegel  give  the  thought  of 
Kant  and  Schiller  a  more  metaphysical  tiinu 
Art,  according  to  Schelling,  is  that  complete 
vmion  of  subject  and  object  which  philosophy 
seeks ;  it  is  therefore  superior  to  philosophy 
as  expression  of  the  absolute.  According  to 
Hegel,  art  is  the  revelation  of  truth  in  sensuous 
form,  and  a  more  adequate  expression  of  the 
idea  than  can  be  made  through  nature.  It  is 
therefore  on  the  same  plane  with  religion  and 
philosophy;  but  as  embodying  the  idea  in 
sensuous  form  it  is  fitted  to  be,  as  it  has  been, 
the  first  inst'ructress  of  peoples.  It  has  em- 
bodied and  shown  to  them  the  spiritual  values 
of  their  lives.  The  various  periods  of  symbolic, 
classic,  and  romantic  art  are  determined  by  the 
expression  found  for  the  ideal. 

IV.  RecerU  art  theories.  Recent  writers 
have  concerned  themselves  largely  with  the 
psychological  and  anthropological  origins  of 
art^  or  with  its  social  and  moral  functions. 
As  regards  the  nature  of  art,  theories  may 
again  be  related  to  the  actual  development  of 
art  itself.  This  has  been  chiefly  in  music  and 
landscape  painting  on  the  one  hand,  and  in 
the  novel  on  the  other.  Of  these,  the  former 
tend  to  bring  into  prominence  the  pleasures  of 
sensation  and  form,  the  latter  the  representa- 
tion of  a  significant  content.  Impressionism 
(as  a  theory  of  the  aim  of  art,  not  of  the 
means  by  which  this  shall  be  secured)  has  its 
motives  in  the  former.  Pater  {Fortn.  Rev., 
October,  1877,  reprinted  in  The  Eenaiseanee) 
urges  that  music  is  the  type  of  all  art^  the 
ideally  consummate  art.  Taine  leans,  in  his 
definition,  to  the  emphasis  of  content.  *  The 
end  of  a  work  of  art  is  to  manifest  some 
essential  or  salient  character.  ...  It  does 
this  by  employing  a  group  of  connected  parts.' 
Ruskin  emphasizes  especially  the  value  of 
characteristic  expression,  and  by  the  insistence 
on  sincerity  and  truth  tends  often  to  transform 
aesthetic  into  ethical  categories.  Quyau  seeks 
to  combine  both  sides :  '  Art  is  expression  of 
the  highest  idea  in  the  language  which  thrills 
the  senses  most  deeply,  and  thus  stirs  all 
emotions,  higher  and  lower/  If  art  is  defined 
as  the  embodiment  of  the  beautiful,  the  same 
antithesis  may  be  repeated  according  as  the 
beautiful  is  understood  to  include  or  to  exclude 
expression  or  significance.    Cf.  Fobmalism. 

Finally,  there  may  be  noted  here  the  applica- 
tion of  Lange's  theory  (see  under  Beauty,  V) 
to  art,  by  which  art  is  defined  to  be  a  capa- 
city to  give  to  others  a  pleasure  free  from 
practical  interests  and  resting  on  a  conscious 
self-iUusion.     This  conscious  illusion,  *  make- 


believe,'  or  SsiiBLANCE  (q.v.),  whether  in 
imitation  of  nature  or  in  the  production  of  an 
emotional  state,  is  the  '  constant  factor  in  art.' 

As  regards  the  moral  and  social  relations  of 
art,  Rui^kin  has  emphasised  its  earnestness  as 
above  noted,  Morris  {Hopes  end  Fears  /or 
Artf  1 881)  its  dependence  on  social  conditions. 
Quyau  {L'art  aupoini  de  vue  soeiologique,  1 889) 
regards  artistic  emotion  as  in  its  nature  social, 
and  the  end  of  art  to  be  not  only  the  pro- 
duction of  agreeable  sensations,  but  the  ex- 
pression of  life.  This  last  includes  especially 
the  expression  of  the  social  sentiments,  sym- 
pathy, interest,  pity,  ftc.  Tolstoi  would  Imdt 
art  to  the  production  of  simple  pleasures 
shareable  by  all,  or  to  the  representation  of 
sentiments  of  universal  fraternity. 

Another  set  of  writers  have  treated  espe- 
cially the  origin  of  art,  and  frequently  in  con- 
nection with  this  its  value  to  the  individual 
or  the  race.  Spencer  (Frine,  of  Fsyehol,, 
ii)  adopts  and  develops  the  play  and  'surplus- 
energy  '  theory  of  Plato  and  Schiller.  Bald- 
win Brown  emphasizes  the  festal  origin  of  art. 
Marshall (Pam,P20a«tir0,  and  Aesthetics,  1894; 
Aesthetic  Frinc,^  1895)  seeks  its  origin  in  im- 
pulses to  attract  the  attention  and  good  will 
of  others,  called  by  J.  Mark  Baldwin  *  self-ex- 
hibiting impulses.'  Grosse  (The  Beginnings 
of  Art,  1897)  emphasizes  the  close  relation  of 
primitive  art  to  the  activities  of  the  hunter,  and 
shows  its  value  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
He  also  maintains  that  instead  of  one  art- 
impulse  there  are  several,  and  as  against 
Spencer's  view  of  the  gradual  differentiation 
of  the  arts  maintains  that  all  the  main  arts 
exist  in  distinct  though  crude  form  among 
primitive  peoples.  Groos  (The  Flay  cf  Ani" 
mals,  1898,  Ger.  trans.  1896)  attacks  the  'sur- 
plus-energy '  theory,  and  ^ows  that  play  (and 
hence  art)  is  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  neces* 
sity  than  a  luxury,  as  providing  exercise  of 
the  fisLculties  which  have  later  their  serious 
use.  Lange  {Zeitsch.  f  Fsychot,,  xiv,  1897) 
points  out  the  social  value  of  art  in  the  em- 
ployment and  cultivation  of  activities  and  sen- 
timents which  are  useful  to  the  society,  but 
which  do  not  always  find  a  field  for  exhibition 
in  earnest,  e.g.  the  value  of  music  or  poetry 
in  kindling  patriotism.  J.  Mark  Baldwin 
(Social  and  Eth.  InlUrpret,,  1897)  em- 
phasizes the  social  value  of  imitation  and 
self-exhibition,  and  Tarda  {Rev.  Fhilos., 
XXX.  i)  compares  artistic  ei^oyment  with 
economic  consumption. 

Lee    and  Thomson   also  {Coniemp.  Rev., 
1897)  criticize  the  'surplus-energy'  theory 
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from  the  experimental  standpoint.  For  these 
last  theories  in  their  relation  to  the  origin 
of  specific  arts  see  CLASsmcATiOK  (of  the 
fine  arts). 

LUeraHure:  Oeneral  works  dealing  inci- 
dentally with  art  theories  as  well  as  other 
aesthetic  problems  will  be  found  under  Aes- 
thetics, Bbautt,  and  Classificatiok  (of 
the  fine  arts). 

(i)  HuUmad :  Bosakquet,  Hist,  of  Aes- 
thetic (1892);  ScHASLBK,  Krit  Gesch.  d. 
Aesthetik  (1872) ;  Walter,  Gesch.  d.  Aes- 
Uietik  im  Alterthum  (1893);  E.  MtiLLBB, 
Gesch.  d.  Theorie  d.  Kunst  bei  den  Alten 
(1834);  Egoeb,  Essai  sur  I'Hist  de  la 
Critique  chez  les  Grecs  (3rd  ed.,  1887); 
BuTCHSB,  Aristotle's  Theory  of  Poetry  and 
fine  Art  (1895) ;  BbrAUD,  L'Esthdtique 
d'Aristote  (1887);  DObikg,  Die  Kunstlehre 
des  Aristoteles  (1876);  Svoboda,  Gesch.  d. 
Ideale  mit  besonderer  Berttcksichtigung  d. 
bOdenden  Kunst  (1886);  Lotze,  Gesch. 
d.  Aesthetik  in  Deutschland  (1868);  Habt- 
MAHK,  Aesthetik,  Historisch-krit.  Theorie 
(1886) ;  Basch,  Essai  critique  sur  I'esth^tique 
de  Kant  (1896) ;  Cohen,  Kant's  BegrOndung 
d.  Aeethetik  (1889);  Caibs,  Crit.  Fhilos.  of 
Kant  (1889);  Bebobb,  Die  Entwicklung  v. 
Schiller's  Aesthetik  (1894);  Ksdnet,  Hegel's 
Ae8thetics(i885);  Bosanquet,  Hegel's Philos. 
of  Fine  Art  (trans,  of  the  Introd.  with  pref. 
essay,  1886);  Milsanb,  L'Esth^tique  anglaise 
(1864,  on  Ruskin);  Kakt,  Crit.  of  Judgment 
(trans.  Bernard,  1892);  Schilleb,  Essays, 
Aesthetic  and  Fhilos.  (Bohn  Lib.);  Heoel, 
Aesthetische  Werke  (1833-48),  x. 

(2)  SysUmaJtUsi  in  addition  to  those  named 
under  IV  above  and  under  Aesthetics, 
G.  BaiiDwin  Browe,  The  Fine  Arts  (1891); 
CoLi«iHOWooD,  Fhilos.  of  Ornament  (1883^; 
KsBy  The  Fhilosophy  of  Art,  in  Essays  m 
Fhilos.  Oritudsm  (ed.  by  Seth  and  Haldane, 
1883);  Fibbens-Geyaebt,  Essai  sur  TArt 
contemporain  (1897);  Guyau,  Les  Frobl^mes 
de  I'EsUi^tique  contemporaine  (4th  ed.,  1 897) ; 
Haddok,  Evolution  in  Art  (1895);  Mobbis, 
The  Lesser  Arts,  in  Lectures  on  Art  (1882) ; 
Fboudhoh,  Du  Frincipe  de  I'Art  et  de  sa 
Destination  sociale  (1865);  SIulles,  Essai 
BUT  le  G^nie  dans  I'Art  (2nd  ed.,  1897); 
RiEGXL,  Die  bildenden  Kiinste  (4th  eel.,  1895); 
YoLKXLT,  Aesthetische  Zeitfiagen  (1895); 
WaijliABCHBX,  Frimitive  Music  (1893) ;  Aes- 
thetik der  Ton-Kunst  (1886) ;  Sullt,  Sensa- 
tion and  Intnition(i874);  GuBHXT,The  Fewer 
of  Sound  (1880),  and  Tertium  Quid  (1887); 
PBUSHOifUy  L'ezpression  dans  les  Beaux- 


Arts  (1883);  ViscHEB,  Krit.  Gange,  esp. 
Heft  vi  (1873) ;  Cabbiebe,  Die  Kunst  im 
Zusammenlumge  der  Kulturentwickelung, 
u.  die  Ideale  d.  Menschheit  (3rd  ed.,  1885); 
Alt,  Syst  d.  Kttnste  (1888);  Sempeb,  Der 
Stil  in  den  technischen  u.  techtonischen 
Kiinsten  (2nd  ed.,  1878-9).  (j.h.t.) 

Art  Zmpolaa:  Ger.  KangUrM;  Fr.  m- 
slinet  uthitique;  Ital.  isHnto  (or  impulao) 
artlttieo.  The  impulse  which  manifests  itself 
in  the  production  of  works  of  art. 

Like  the  play  impulse,  it  is  generally  held 
to  be  free  and  spontaneous,  and  not  directly 
determined  by  material  needs.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  the  play  impulse  in  that  for  its 
satis&ction  it  requires  expression  in  a  rational, 
ordered,  and  significant  activity. 

For  the  various  theories  as  to  the  specific 
impulses  assigned  as  the  origin  of  art  see  Abt, 
and  Classificatiok  (of  the  fine  arts). 

LiUraitwn:  Recent  works  giving  especial 
attention  to  the  subject  are :  Spekceb,  Fsy- 
cliology,  ii ;  Bbown,  The  Fine  Arts  (1891); 
Gbosse,  Die  Anfange  d.  Kunst  (1893,  ^^' 
trans.  1897) ;  Mabshall,  Fain,  Fleasure,  and 
Aesthetics  (1894) ;  Gboos,  The  Play  of  Ani- 
mals (1898,  Ger.  1896),  and  The  Flay  of 
Man  (1900,  Ger.  1899);  Ribot,  La  Fsychol. 
des  Sentiments  (1896);  Baldwin,  Social  and 
Eth.  Interpret.  (1897).  (j.h.t.) 

Artavy  [Gr.  dprripia,  the  windpipe,  a  sur- 
vival of  the  ancient  notion  that  tiiiese  vessels 
contained  air] :  Ger.  Arterie,  SMagader;  Fr. 
art^e ;  ItaL  arteria.  A  vessel  which  carries 
blood  from  the  heart  to  a  sjrstem  of  capillaries. 
See  Vaso-motob  Ststex.  (c.f.h.) 

Artienlar  BmuuMom.  [Lat.  arHetdaris^ 
pertaining  to  the  joints]  :  Ger.  Gelenkemp' 
findung;  Fr.  tmsaUim  articuUdre;  Ital. 
sensasd&ne  ddle  giuniure,  A  sensation,  whose 
adequate  stimulus  is  movement  of  the  one 
joint-surface  upon  the  other,  or  pressure  and 
counter-pressure  of  the  two  sur&ces.  The 
sensation  is  of  great  importance,  as  the  basis 
of  the  perceptions  of  movement  and  position  of 
the  limbs,  of  resistance,  ftc.  It  possesses  local 
signature  (see  Local  Signs),  and  seems  to  show 
constancy  of  absolute  sense  discrimination. 

Idteraiure:  KiiLPE,  Outlines  of  Psychol., 
140  £r.,  341  ff.;  Sakfobd,  Course  in  Ezper. 
Fsychol,  expts.  39,  40,  43 ;  Goldscheideb, 
Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.  (1889),  369,  540, 
and  Suppl.-Bd.  (1889),  141;  Centralbl.  f. 
Fhysiol.  (1887  and  1889^;  £.  CLAPABiSDE, 
Du  Sens  musculaire  (1897).  (e.b.t.) 

Artievlatioii  (vocal)  [Lat.  artieukuio,  a 
joining  together]  :    Ger.  AnikuUrung  ;    Fr. 
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artieulaticn ;  Ital.  artieoiazicne.  The  act  of 
co-operation  among  the  organs  of  speech  in 
larynx  and  mouth,  whereby,  through  modifi- 
cation or  check  of  the  breath-current,  distinct 
speech-sounds  are  produced. 

The  character  of  speech-sounds  is  determined 
by  the  noises  generated  as  the  breath-current 
passes  the  articulated  organs,  or  by  the  reso- 
nance dependent  on  the  form  of  the  resonance 
cavity  in  mouth  and  nose  created  in  the  articu- 
lation, or  by  both.  See  Vietor,  Elemenie  d. 
Phaneiik,  2nd  ed.,  §§  i  ff.  Whitney's  defini- 
tion (Proe»  Amer,  Philol.  AiBoo.,  i88t,  22) 
is:  'Articulation  is  virtually  syllabication — 
a  breaking  of  the  stream  of  utterance  into 
joints,  by  the  intervention  of  closer  utterances 
or  consonants  between  the  opener  utterances 
or  vowels.'  This  does  not  represent  with  any 
exactness  the  present  scientific  use  of  the 
term,  though  it  may  be  etymologically  more 
correct.  (b.i.w.) 

ArtdilGial  Beleotioii :  Ger.  kUmtliehe 
AuawaM  (or  SeUkUon);  Fr.  dHBcUon  arUfr 
eiMe  (or  mlHhodiqtie) ;  Ital.  selezione  arii/ieude 
(or  metodiea).  The  selection  by  man  of  certain 
animals  or  plants  from  which  to  breed,  with 
a  view  to  securing  certain  chosen  or  desirable 
characters. 

It  18  treated  by  Darwin  under  the 
heads  (i)  'Methodical  Selection':  'That 
which  guides  a  man  who  systematically 
endeavours  to  modify  a  breed  according  to 
some  predetermined  standard.'  (2^  '  Uncon- 
scious Selection ' :  '  That  which  follows  from 
men  naturally  preserving  the  most  valued 
and  destroying  the  less  valued  individuals 
without  any  thought  of  altering  the  breed.' 
The  term  unconscious  is  somewhat  unfor- 
tunate. The  distinction  is  between  selecting 
with  conscious  intention  of  improving  or 
altering  the  breed,  and  selecting  for  various 
other  reasons  of  utility,  convenience,  Ac,  with 
no  thought  of  the  breed.  See  Selection, 
where  recommendations  regarding  various 
meanings  of  the  English  word  selection 
are  to  be  found.  (cxl.h.-j.m.b.) 

Darwin's  AnimaU  and  Plants  under  Domes- 
tication contains  a  store  of  facts  relating  to 
artificial  selection.  This  process  differs  in  its 
method  from  that  of  natural  selection  in  that 
man  selects  the  fittest  from  which  to  breed, 
the 'fit '  being  those  individuah  which  already 
show  the  desired  character  and  the  process 
leading  to  the  accumulation  of  variations  along 
artificially  chosen  lines,  while  nature  elimi- 
nates the  unfit  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
without  the    element  of   conscious 


which  thus  constitutes  the  great  difference. 
The  distinction  as  between  the  fit,  in  the  one 
case,  and  the  unfit  in  the  other,  is  laxgely  a 
matter  of  degree.  In  Social  Supfbxbbiok 
(q.v.)  the  unfittest,  firom  a  distinctly  social 
I)oint  of  view  (e.  g.  criminals),  are  isolated  or 
suppressed.  (cxi.m.-^jc.b.) 

Literature:  Dabvtin  (as  cited);  G.  J. 
RoxANEB,  Darwin  and  after  Darwin,  L  (1892). 
See  also  under  Sblbctioh. 

Arjma  [Sansk.  Arya,  noble]:  Oer.  ArieTf 
ariseh ;  Yr.Aryen;  Ital.  Ariano,  A termusedby 
anthropologists  and  historians  to  designate  the 
speech-family  commonly  called  among  philolo- 
gists of  England,  America,  and  France  the  Indo- 
European,  and  of  Qermany  Indogermanisch. 

In  the  stricter  usage  of  present-day  philo- 
logists the  term  is  limited  in  its  application  to 
the  Indo-Iranian  speech-family,  i.  e.  the  family 
whose  chief  ancient  representatives  are  the 
Sanskrit  and  Avestan  (Zend).  As  the  use  of 
the  term  Indo-Iranian,  however,  has  now  prac- 
tically displaced  it  in  this  value,  the  value 
given  it  by  anthropologists  may  well  be  re- 
garded as  its  standard  meaning,  in  which  sense 
its  brevity  commends  it  to  general  use.  (bj.w.) 

AsoeUoimi  (in  ethics  and  philosophy) 
[Or.  Arin^tr,  exercise  or  training]  :  Ger.  Aee^ 
tieiamue;  Fr.  aaeetttme;  Ital.  aecetiemo.  A 
system  of  conduct  in  which  the  realization  of 
the  moral  Ufe  is  attempted  by  means  of  a 
complete  subjugation  of  sensuous  impulse  and 
worldly  desire. 

Asceticism  is  not  so  much  the  name  of  a 
moral  theory  as  of  a  practical  method  of  realiz- 
ing morality.  But  it  implies  this  element  of 
theory,  that  the  true  good  for  man  is  some- 
thing outside  of  and  opposed  to  his  animal 
nature  and  the  ordinary  interests  of  mundane 
life.  The  regulation  of  the  impulses  which 
morality  requires  is  not  possible  without  a 
subjugation  of  lower  impulses  in  presence  of 
higher  needs.  And  the  life  of  mere  impulse 
(which  is  non-moral)  has  its  most  obvious 
antithesis  in  a  complete  subjugation  of  impulse. 
Hence  asceticism  is  an  early  £ftctor  in  the 
demand  for  a  higher  life.  In  particular  it  has 
characterized  most  oriental  religions ;  and  in 
them,  abstinence  from  fleshly  and  worldly 
desire  was  commonly  accompanied  by  various 
methods  of  actively  mortifying  the  body.  The 
Jewish  religion  is  in  this  respect  exceptional 
amongst  oriental  £uths :  in  it  there  were  only 
slight  traces  of  asceticism,  although  the  Deity 
was  frequently  approached  by  fasting,  as  weU 
as  by  prayer — until  the  rise  of  the  sect  of 
choice,  the  Essenes,  shortly  before  the  Christian 
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Tlie  most  complete  system  of  ascetic  morality 
is  to  be  found  in  Baddhism,  in  which  creed 
it  is  held  that  the  straggle  against  impulse  is 
continued  by  the  individual  soul  in  successive 
incarnations ;  and  it  is  characteristic  of  this 
system  that  the  victory  over  impulse  is  held 
to  be  capable  of  perfect  attainment  only  in 
the  complete  submergence  of  the  individual 
consciousness.    In  modem  thought  a  similar 
view  is  to  be  found  in  the  pessimistic  morality 
of  Schopenhauer  :  the  self-annihilation  of  the 
will  to  live  involves  the  destruction  of  con- 
sciousness, along  with  that  which  gives  birth 
to  consciousness.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
Oiristian  ascetics  have  mortified  the  flesh  and 
the  world  for  the  sake  of  spiritual  perfection ; 
and  their  renunciation  of  the  pleasures  of  this 
life  has  always  been  accompanied  by  a  foretaste 
of  the  spiritual  joys  of  a  future  state  of  existence. 
Asceticism  was,  on  the  whole,  hostile  to  the 
spirit  of  Qreek  ethics :  but  it  appeared  in  the 
!^hagorean   life,  and  in  the  contempt  of 
pleasure    which    characterized  at    least  the 
more  extreme  forms  of  Cynicism  and  Stoicism. 
Plato  also,  in  the  PhaedOy  looked  upon  the 
bodily  life  as  a  mere  clog  and  obstacle  to  the 
true  destiny  of  the  soul,  and  held  that  life 
should  be  a  practice  of  death.     In  the  Re- 
pMie,  however,  he  reached  a  broader  view, 
and  sketched  the  moralization  of  civic  life : 
although  this  moralization  was  only  brought 
about  by  a  reorganization  of  the  state,  under 
the  rule  of  philosophers,  in  which  the  con- 
flict of  interests  arising  from  appropriation  was 
to  be  eliminated  and  individual  activities  were 
to  be  subjected  to  strict  regulation.    In  the 
Neo-Platonic  systems  the  contemplative  life 
carried  with  it  an  ascetic  attitude. 

Elements  of  asceticism  were  present  from 
the  beginning  amongst  the  Christians,  and 
the  ascetic  spirit  manifested  itself  in  the 
second  century  in  the  recommendation  to 
OsLiBACT  (q.  v.).  The  Gnostics  and  writers 
influenced  by  them  worked  out  a  contem- 
plative or  mystical  ideal  of  life  in  which  the 
flesh  had  no  part  but  to  be  subdued  and 
kept  under.  The  ascetic  tendencies  of  the 
Church  were  further  developed  in  opposition 
to  the  growing  corruption  of  society.  Of  this 
movement  monastidsm  was  the  most  striking 
result.  The  ascetic  ideal  was  put  forward  by 
Bufinus,  Sulpicius  Sevens,  Cassian,  and  Pru- 
dentins  in  the  4th  century,  and  by  many  later 
writers.  The  ideal  included  various  forms  of 
abstinence,  such  as  celibacy,  poverty,  frequent 
fSuting,  and,  as  the  distinctive  mark  of  monas- 
ticism,  sditttde.    Connected  with  it  was  the 


distinction  of  two  modes  of  Hfe — that  of 
ordinary  Christian  morality,  and  the  higher 
stage  marked  chiefly  by  celibacy  and  with- 
drawal from  the  world — a  Christian  form  of 
the  distinction  in  Greek  ethics  between  civic 
and  philosophio  virtue. 

Asceticism  has  found  its  most  constant 
antagonist  in  the  Hedonistic  morality.  Cf. 
Hedonism.  But  the  view  of  Bentham  {Prine. 
cf  Mor,  and  Legid,,  chap,  i),  who  contrasts 
his  own  doctrine  with  the  ascetic,  and 
describes  the  latter  as  taking  pain  instead  of 
pleasure  for  its  nunmum  bonum,  is — and  was 
perhaps  meant  to  be — a  caricature. 

Literaiure:  Leckt,  Hist,  of  European 
Mor.,  chap,  iv ;  Luthabdt,  Hist,  of  Christ.  Eth., 

5§34ff.  ,     (WJB.8.) 

Asoetiolai  (in  religion).  The  view  which 
teaches  that  maceration  of  the  body,  extirpa- 
tion of  passion,  and  the  like,  are  essential  to 
salvation.  It  is  commonly  connected  with 
an  Apogaltptio  (q.  v.)  conception  of  the  world, 
involving  a  low  estimate  of  the  present  life, 
and  a  belief  in  the  essentially  evil  nature  of 
matter. 

Asceticism  is  found  in  association  with  the 
doctrines  of  Buddhism ;  of  some  forms  of 
Hinduism  ;  of  the  Jewish  Essenes ;  of  the 
Egyptian  Therapeutae;  of  the  Alexandrian 
Neo-Platonists.  Through  the  last  it  came 
into  contact  with  Christianity,  and,  favoured 
by  certain  superstitions  current  in  the  early 
Christian  centuries,  effected  a  permanent 
lodgement  in  the  Christian  system.  Some 
writers,  chiefly  Boman  Catholic,  assign  a 
special  place  to  ascetic  theology,  which,  as 
distinguished  from  dogmatic,  mystic,  and 
moral  theology,  oflers  directions  for  a  more 
intimate  waDc  with  God  than  is  necessary 
for  all. 

Literature :  ZOcklsb,  Krit.  Gesch.  d. 
Askese ;  Dobkbb,  Christ.  Eth.  (Eng.  trans.), 

405  f.  (B.M.W.) 

Aaohenmayer,  Adam  X!arl.(i768-i85a.) 
A  German  mystical  philosopher,  bom  in 
Neuenberg,  WOrtemberg.  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  and  medicine  at  Tubingen 
in  181 1,  and  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of 
practical  philosophy  in  18 18.  In  1836  he 
moved  to  Kirchheim,  where  he  died.  He  is 
best  known  for  a  work  on  the  philosophy  of 
religion. 

AaeitMi  fMed.  Lat.  a  ss,  being  for  one- 
self]. A  term  incident  to  the  scholastic  dis- 
cussions of  the  metaphysical  essence  of  God. 
It  may  be  translated  by  the  words  'self- 
existent,'  or  '  uncaused.' 
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The  metaphyeical  essence  of  anything  is 
that  which  is  special  or  peculiar  to  it.  The 
Scotists  maintained  that  infinity  is  the  meta- 
physical essence  of  Qod ;  some  of  the  followers 
of  Aquinas  assign  this  to  God's  complete 
self-knowledge ;  the  prevalent  view  maintains 
that  aseitas  (or  life  in  himself,  John  ▼.  26)  is 
the  attribute  to  which  all  others  must  be 
referred.  The  question  has  naturally  entered 
into  the  quasi-metaphysical  discussions  con- 
cerning the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father. 
It  dates  back  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite. 

LitercUwre :  Dobkbb,  Doctrine  of  the 
Person  of  Christ,  I.  div.  i.  83,  and  passim ; 
O06TEBZSE,  Christ.  Dogmatics,  256 ;  Clabks, 
Discourse  concerning  the  Being  and  At- 
tributes of  God.  (S.H.W.) 

Agemia  or  Aagmaaia  [Gr.  J  -h  <ri7fMi,  a  sign] : 
Ger.  Asemte;  Fr.  ashnie  (little  used);  ItaL 
asenUa  (a  variety  of  dissemia).  Loss  of  the 
power  to  form  or  to  understand  any  sign  or 
symbol,  whether  word  or  gesture  or  other  action. 

The  essential  nature  of  this  defect  is  the 
same  as  in  aphasia,  but  the  term  covers  a  wider 
field  of  application.  The  essential  processes 
of  speech  are  the  comprehension  and  expression 
of  thought  by  an  acquired  system  of  symboli- 
zation.  Apart  from  the  spoken  or  written 
systems  (languages),  gesture  signs,  facial  and 
other  forms  of  expression  are  employed ;  feel- 
ing is  conveyed  by  music ;  and  conventional 
forms  of  greeting  and  other  social  customs  are 
readily  interpreted.  Asemia  implies  the  loss 
of  the  power  to  interpret  any  of  tiiese  systems, 
or  indeed  to  interpret  any  group  of  sensations 
as  the  sign  or  symbol  of  a  thought  or  feeling. 
The  term  Asemia  is  used  by  Steinthal,  Kuss- 
maul,and  others;  Hamilton  proposes  Asemasia; 
Finckelnburg,  Asymbolia.  The  loss  of  any 
special  set  of  symbols  may  be  referred  to  by 
appropriate  adjectives :  Asemia  graphica,  loss 
of  writing;  Asemia  mimica,  loss  of  gesture 
signs ;  Asemia  verbalis,  loss  of  verbal  symbols. 
If  the  defect  extends  to  the  mishandling 
and  confusion  of  objects,  it  becomes  Ap&axia 
(q.  v.).  The  defect  has  also  relations  to  Bukd- 
NE88  (mental,  q.  v.)  and  to  Speech  and  its 
Defects  (q.v.,  also  for  Literature). 

Literature:  S^olas,  Les  troubles  du  Ian- 
gage;  Heilbbonnsb,  Asymbolie  (1897); 
MoBSELLi,  Semcj.  malat.  ment.,  ii.  (j.j.) 

Asexual  Boprodaetioii  (or  multiplica- 
tion). Reproduction  without  sex  in  animals 
and  plants.    See  Agamooenesis.         (j.m.b.) 

Ajionia  or  Tone-IlealheM :  see  Heabii^g 
(defects  of). 

Aspirate:  see  Phonetics. 


Aspiratioii  [Lat.  ad'^spirare,  to  breathe 
upon]:  Qer.  Aspiration;  Fr.  aspiration;  ItaL 
aspirazicne.  In  the  system  of  Christian 
etliics,  aspiration  is  an  integral  element  in 
the  theory  of  the  genesis  of  Christian  character. 

Faith  in  the  Gospel  possesses,  as  one  of  its 
most  important  consequences,  a  power  of 
generating  aspiration,  i.e.  either  a  'longing 
desire '  for  reconciliation  with  Christ,  or  an 
'overmastering  determination'  to  lead  the 
Christian  life  so  &r  as  possible. 

Literature :  Dobheb,  Christ.  Eth.  (Eng. 
trans.),  363  f.  (b.m.w.) 

Assent  [Lat.  ad-k-^cntiref  to  feel]:  Ger. 
BewiUiffung ;  Fr.  assentiment ;  Ital.  adesione* 
Agreement  with  a  judgment  presented  to  one 
for  acceptance.  This  meaning  of  the  term 
replaces  its  use  loosely  for  various  forms  of 
judgment,  belief,  affirmation.      (j.ic.b.-g.f.8.) 

Assertioii  [Lat.  assertio] :  Ger.  Bejahung ; 
Fr.  assertion;  Ital.  asserzione,  See  Belief, 
Judgment,  and  Pbopositiox. 

Assignment  (in  law)  [Med.  Lat.  assigna- 
mentuni]:  Qer.  Obertragung  eines  Reektes^ 
Oberweisung ;  Fr.  transport,  cession ;  Ital.  ees- 
sione.  The  transfer  of  a  right :  less  often,  the 
transfer  of  a  thing  in  possession.  A  General 
assignment  is  a  transfer  of  all  a  man's  rights 
of  property  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors. 
An  Involuntary  assignment  is  one  made  by 
operation  of  law,  without  the  owner  s  consent. 

By  the  common  law  of  England  and  America 
an  assignment  cannot  pass  a  legal  title  to 
anything  of  which  the  person  assigning  is  not 
at  the  time  in  possession,  that  is,  to  choses  in 
action.  An  equitable  title,  however,  might 
thus  be  gained.  The  Roman  law  was  origin- 
ally the  same  (Gains,  ii.  38).  (8.B.B.) 

Assimilfttion  (in  physiology)  [Lat.  ad+ 
similiSf  like] :  Ger.  Assimilation ;  Fr.  assimila- 
tion; Ital.  assimiiazUme,  The  process-  of 
converting  food  materials  into  living  proto- 
plasm.      See    Akabolism,    and    Metabo- 

LIBM.  (C.F.H.) 

AjMamilatiott  (in  psychology),  (i)  The 
union  of  elements  in  consciousness  by  which 
certain  contents  (those  assimilated)  take  the 
form  of  or  contribute  material  to  the  forma- 
tion of  others  (those  which  assimi- 
late). (J.M3.-G.F.8.) 

(2)  Association  between  like  elements  and 
compounds  (Wnndt). 

Wundt  (reference  below) uses  the  term  in  the 
special  sense  (a),  which  is  not  recommended. 
A  better  usage  is  (i),  in  which  it  serves  to 
indicate  the  content  side  of  the  Herbartian 
form  of  the  notion  of  Appebcxftion  (q.v.). 
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Amnmilaiimi  describes  what  takes  place  in 
anj  case  of  mental  syntbens  from  i^e  point 
of  view  of  how  the  elements  of  presentation 
behsTe.  It  is  a  convenient  term,  since  the 
▼arions  cases  of  contrast,  fosion,  association 
(of  all  sorts),  with  consciousness  of  identity 
and  resemblance,  recognition,  Ac,  can  be 
constmed  as  involving  assimilation  of  different 
modes.  Cf.  Ward  (art.  Psychology,  in  Encyc, 
Brit,\  who  speaks  of  '  assimilation  or  recog- 
nition '  of  an  impression  in  the  process  of  per- 
ception. On  the  nervooB  side  it  rests  upon  the 
direct  coalescence  of  sensory  processes  (James) 
or  their  indirect  union  tlurongh  the  synergy 
(Miinsterberg,  Baldwin)  of  motor  processes. 

LUaratwrt',  Wmmr, Philos.  Stud.,vii.  345 ff., 
and  Outlines  of  FsychoL,  228  ff.;  Lxwxs,  Pro- 
blems of  Life  and  Mind;  Wabd,  art  Associa- 
tion and  Assimilation,  in  Mind  (July,  1 893,  and 
Oct,  1894);  Baldwin,  Ment.  Devel.  in  the 
Child  and  the  Race,  308  ff.        (J.M.B.,  a.F.8.) 

AMdmilAtion  (linguistic).  A  process  by 
which  contiguous  sounds  in  language  tend  to 
approximate  or  become  alike.  Thus  hanit 
becomes  hamdzj  the  voiceless  s  assuming  the 
voiced  quality  of  d ;  hemp  from  O.  Eng.  hen&p. 

The  organs  of  speech,  in  passing  from  one 
mode  of  Articulation  (q.v.)  to  another,  either 
carry  forward  somewhat  of  the  position  neces- 
sary for  the  former,  or  by  anticipation  draw 
back  somewhat  of  the  latter.  (b.i.w.) 

Anistuiea  or  Concnrreiiea :  Oer.  Conr 
ewrr$nz\  Fr.  e&newrrence'y  Ital.  eoncomnza. 
The  act  of  God  in  maintaining  the  relation 
of  mind  and  body  on    the  theory  of  Pbb- 

ESTABLI8HBD  HaBHONT  (q.  v.).  (J.M.B.) 

AasoeiAte  Foints :  see  Conobuxnt. 

Aasoeiatioii  (experiments  on) ;  for  deriva- 
tion and  equivalents,  see  Association  (of 
ideas).  Experimental  work  upon  association 
of  ideas  faUs  under  the  following  heads : 

(i)  Clsssificatory  (types  of  association). 

Literature :  Wundt,  Physiol.  Psychol.  (4th 
ed.),  ii.  455 ;  Tbautscholot,  Philos.  Stud., 
L  213;  Galton,  Brain  (1879);  Boubdon, 
Bey.  Philos.,  xxxv;  Monstebbebo,  Beitrage, 
L  and  iv.  Cf.  HOffdino,  Lbhmann,  and 
Wundt,  Philos.  Stud.,  v,  vii,  viii,  and  Vtljsch. 
1  wiss.  Philos.,  xiv;  Calkinb,  PsychoL  Rev., 
Monograph  Suppl.,  2  (1896);  Ziehen,  Die 
Ideenassoziation  des  Kindes  (Berlin,  1898) ; 
Wahlx,  Vtljsch.  f.  wiss.  Philos.  (1885); 
BiBOT,  Bev.  Philos.,  xxxi.  35  ff. 

(2)  Analytic  (mechanics  of  association). 

LUeraturei  Sobiptubb,  Philos.  Stud., 
▼ii;  MihrsTEBBEBO,  Beitnge,  iv;  W.  G. 
Smteh^  Z.  Frage  v.  d.  mittelbaren  Assoc, 


Diss.  (Leipzig,  1894);  Howe,  Amer.  J.  of 
PsychoL  C£  Boubdon,  Bev.  Philos.,  xxxi ; 
HOffdino,  Lehmann,  Wundt,  as  above; 
Calkins,  loc.  cit.;  Asohaffbnbubo,  Exper. 
Stud.  U.  die  Assoc.,  Psychol.  Arb.,  i.  209  ff., 
ii.  I  ff. 

(3^  Reaction  Time  (q.v.,  for  literature). 

(4)  Scattered  experiments  only  exist  upon 
associativeness,  i.  e.  the  conditions  under  which 
ideas  are  liable  to  be  associated,  and  upon  the 
capacity  of  a  given  idea  to  arouse  an  associated 
idea. 

LUeraiwn:  MtJNSTEBBEBO, loc. cit. ;  Pills- 
bubt,  Biboh,  in  Amer.  J.  of  Psychol., 
ftc.      See    Kt^LFE,    Outlines    of    PsychoL, 

§§  a7-33-  (E.B.T.) 

A— onfation  (in  aesthetics).  As  an  aes- 
thetic principle,  association  is  used  to  explain 
aesthetic  value  by  deriving  the  pleasure  felt 
in  the  presence  of  the  b^utiful  or  sublime, 
not  directly  from  the  form  or  constitution  of 
the  object  as  such,  nor  from  the  sensations  it 
excites,  but  from  the  recall  or  revival  of 
pleasure  previously  experienced  in  connection 
with  the  same  or  a  related  object  or  quality ; 
e.g.  a  red  cheek  suggests  youth  and  health, 
and  is  beautiful ;  red  hands  suggest  disagree* 
able  labour,  and  are  ugly. 

The  principle  of  association  has  been  used 
to  explain  either  all  or  only  a  part  of  aesthetic 
value.  Some  writers  have  had  in  mind  the 
accidental  associations  which  individuals  have 
formed  in  their  particular  experience ;  others, 
the  universal  relations  of  natural  processes 
and  qualities.  Buffier  (1724)  and  Rey- 
nolds (1759))  in  connection  with  the  view 
that  the  beautiful  in  nature  is  a  fixed 
form  for  each  species  toward  which  nature 
inclines — a  sort  of  mean  or  average — and 
that  the  ugly  is  a  departure  therefrom,  drew 
the  conclusion  that  Hhe  effect  of  beauty 
depends  on  habit  alone,  the  most  customary 
form  in  each  species  of  things  being  invariably 
the  most  beautiful.'  We  admire  beauty  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  we  are  used  to  it. 
Alison  {Essay  on  the  NaJtwre  and  PrimnpUs 
€f  Taste,  1790),  while  recognizing  that  asso- 
ciation cannot  account  for  the  effect  of  beauty 
unless  the  associated  elements  have  intrinsic 
pleasing  quality,  developed  the  working  of 
the  principle  in  great  detail,  and  was  followed 
by  Jeffrey,  who  asserted  that  '  beauty  is  not 
an  inherent  property  or  quality  of  objects  at 
aU,  but  the  result  of  the  accidental  relations 
in  which  they  may  stand  to  our  experience 
of  pleasures  or  emotions.'  Any  object  may 
become    beautiful    in    this    way.      Stewart 
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(1810),  while  rejeciiiig  the  extreme  form  of 
the  theory  as  held  by  Reynolds,  agreed  in  the 
main  with  Alison,  and  made  a  specific  implica- 
tion of  the  principle  to  explain  how  the 
word  'beauty,'  which  originally  referred  to 
objects  of  sight  only,  came  to  be  applied 
' transitively'  to  perceptions  of  other  senses. 
Spencer  {Prine.  of  FsychcH.,  ii)  accepts  the 
general  principle  '  under  an  expanded  form,' 
which  would  include  not  merely  our  own 
individual  associations,  but  those  of  the  race, 
transmitted  by  heredity.  Spencer,  however, 
does  not  use  this  as  the  sole  principle  of 
explanation. 

The  same  is  true  of  Fechner  (Vortehule  d. 
Aetihetik,  1876),  who  has  given  the  most  ex- 
tended recent  discussion.  He  emphasizes 
especially  the  constant  and  universal  associa- 
tions found  in  nature — colours  with  grass, 
sky,  or  fire — ^as  contrasted  with  accidental  or 
individual  experiences.  The  principle,  so  far 
as  it  implies  a  conscious  recollection,  was 
criticized  by  Volkelt  {Der  SymbMegr^  in  d, 
neueiten  Aesthetik,  1876),  and  has  been  re- 
affirmed in  the  sense  not  of  conscious  recollec- 
tion or  comparison  of  separate  elements,  but 
as  'the  implicit  relation  existing  between 
different  ideas,'  by  Stem  {EinfiMung  u, 
Assoc,  in  d.  neueren  AestheHk,  1898).  See 
also  Thomas  Brown,  PhUos,  of  the  Human 
Mind,  124  ff 

Literalwre :  The  work  of  Stebn,  cited  above, 
contains  a  sketch  of  recent  discussions  in 
Germany.  Bsoo,  The  Devel.  of  Taste, 
1887,  and  Stbwabt,  Essays,  in  Works,  ed. 
Hainilton,  v,  contain  some  historical  ma- 
terial. See  also  Gubnet,  Power  of  Sound, 
chap,  vi;  Saktatana,  Sense  of  Beauty  (1896), 
Pt.  IV ;  and  the  authors  named  in  the  text. 
Habtlby,  Observations  on  Kan  (1749)1 
and  Jab.  Mill,  Anal.  Phenom.  Human 
Mind  (1839),  treat  aesthetic  association 
briefly.  (j.h.t.) 

AjMKMsiation  (in  education).  A  purposive 
comparison  of  newly  presented  facts  with 
other  related  facts  already  known;  a  phase 
of  inductive  teaching  that  leads  to  the  per- 
ception of  a  general  truth ;  a  stage  in  Her- 
bartian  method.     See  Method  (in  education). 

LiUraJtvre :  McMubbt,  The  Meth.  of  the 
Recitation,  chap.  vii.  (CDeo.) 

JLsaociation  (of  ideas)  [Lat.  ad-\-soeiu8, 
companion]:  Ger.  {Idem-)  AsaociaUon;  Fr. 
association  {d'idees);  ItaL  cusociazione.  A 
union  more  or  less  complete  formed  in  and 
by  the  course  of  experience  between  the  mental 
dispositions  corresponding  to  two  or  more  dis- 


tinguishable contents  of  consciousness,  and  of 
such  a  nature  that  when  one  content  recurs,  the 
other  conteut  tends  in  some  manner  or  degree 
to  recur  also.  (6.r.8.-jjui.) 

Aristotle,  in  his  treatise  on  Memory  amd 
Reminiscence,  recognizes  the  principle  of  as- 
sociation, and  distinguishes  association  by 
similarity,  by  contrast,  and  by  contiguity. 
The  doctrine  is  further  explained  and  illus- 
trated by  ancient  commentators  on  Aristotle 
and  by  the  Schoolmen.  In  the  period  of  the 
Renaissance,  Ludovicus  Vivos  is  distinguished 
by  his  careful  treatment  of  this  topic.  It 
occupies  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  psycho- 
logy of  Hobbes.  The  phrase  '  association  of 
ideas '  was  first  introduced  by  Locke ;  but  he 
seems  to  have  had  no  insight  into  its  general 
psychological  importance.  Berkeley  was  the 
first  to  extend  the  principle  of  association  so 
as  to  make  it  cover  not  mei*ely  the  sequence  of 
ideas  in  train,  but  also  the  formation  of  per- 
cepts and  higher  states.  Hartley  proceeds  fur- 
ther in  the  same  direction,  and  so  becomes  the 
founder  of  modem  Assogiationism  (q.  v.). 

LUeraiure :  for  a  compact  history  of  the 
subject  see  Cbooh  Robbbtbon,  Philos. 
Remains,  xoa  f. ;  Febbi,  La  Psychol,  de 
r Assoc.,  is  also  historical ;  Hobbbb,  Leviathan, 
chap,  iii,  and  Human  Nature,  chap,  iv;  Spi- 
noza, Ethics,  Bk.  II,  Prop,  xviii  (applied  in 
Bk.  Ill  to  theory  of  emotion);  Habtlbt, 
Observations  on  Man,  passim ;  Jambs  Mill, 
Anal.  Phenom.  Human  Mind;  Baqt,  Senses 
and  Intellect  (4th  ed.),  336-40,  and  the  ex- 
ceedingly detailed  and  instructive  exposition 
which  follows  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
book;  Spbncbb,  Princ.  of  Psychol.,  diaps. 
vii  and  viii,  especially  §  120 ;  Sullt,  Human 
Mind,  i.  185-205;  S.  Hodgson,  Met.  of 
Experience,  iii  chape,  i  and  ii ;  Jambs  Wabd, 
Encyc.  Brit,  xx.  60;  Jambs,  Princ  of 
PsychoL,  i.  chap,  xiv;  Fbibb,  Neue  Krit., 
159;  YoLKMAKN,  Lehrb.  d.  Psychol.,  i.  73-9; 
Lipps,  Orundthatsachen  des  Seelenlebens, 
Pt.  11,  chap,  vi ;  Kabl  Deffnbb,  Die  Aehn- 
lichkeitsassociaiion,  in  the  Zeitsch.  f.  Psychol., 
xviiL  Heft  3;  Wukbt,  Physiol.  PsychoL,  ii. 
chap,  xvi;  Grundriss,  265  f.;  Stbickbb, 
Stud.  d.  die  Assoc. ;  Tainb,  Od  Intelligence, 
Pt  I.  Bk.  II.  chap,  ii ;  Fouill^,  La  PsychoL 
des  idtes-forces,  i.  Bk.  III.  chap,  ii ;  Bbadlbt, 
Stud,  in  Logic;  Villa,  Psiool.  Contemp. 
(1899).  Also  the  textbodss  cited  under 
rsYOHOLOOT;  Eislbb,  Worterb.  d.  philos. 
Begriffe  (for  many  quotations) ;  and  Biblioq. 
O,  2, 1  (a.r.8.) 

Aawooiation  (nervous).    The  process  by 
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which  the  MtivitiM  proper  to  sevenl  centrea 
of  the  centnl  nervous  aystem  tat  brought 
into  a  stftte  of  mntaal  ii^uenoe  or  intenle- 
pendenee.  The  proatm  of  nennJ  asaociation 
u  probably  at  the  bottom  of  all  mental  pro- 
Mesea  more  complex  than  the  aimpleat  aeme 
presentatioii,  and  it  accordingly  much  wider 
than  the  peychoI<^cal  term  association  of 
ideaa.    Cf.  Aesocution  Fib&bs.  (h.h.) 

ft— nniattnn  (aodal) :  G^er.  Auodation  (iV 
Verem,  Geadhijtaft  (a) ;  Fr.  OMOciation.  (i), 
compagnU  (i);  Ital.  tutoeiatione.  (i)  The 
^MmtaoeoDs  being  together  of  cteatores,  in 
r^nlar  ways,  without  regard  to  the  mental 
atstea  which  actuate  tbem;  that  is,  without 
regard  to   the  preaence   or  abeenoe  of  Co- 


the  Bcienoe  of  '  the  aaeooiation  of  ideaa '  with 
Bociology  as  the  science  of '  the  association  of 
individoala.'  For  a  direct  working  out, 
however,  of  an  analogy  between  the  two,  see 
Bosanquet,  P}nUs$.  Thtory  of  fh«  SlaU, 
chap.  vii. 

Lilaratun :    see    the    titles   given   under 

SOOIOIiOOX.  (J.M.&,  O.F.B.) 

(a)  An  organization  to  promote  an  object  or 
to  r^lize  a  porpoee,  e.  g.  The  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Sdenoe,  The 
American  Psychological  Aasociation.  Le^iied 
or  chartered  associations  are  called  Companies. 

Bousseau  Srat  clearly  distinguished  betweeo 
aaaociation  and  aggr^ation.  la  his  Ctmirat 
Sodal,  chap.  v.  §  i,  he  says  of  a  society  held 


DUgTMH  of   tha  AjBodatioD    Fibna   of  tl 


longitadlna],  ^.  «.,  uncmala  (to  tha  anmnsta  gjn),  and  /.  p.,  perpandiciilar 
Imtoia !  e.  ^A.,  baadla  at  Vioq 


d'Aijr. 

opxsATioiT   (q.  V.)  on    their  part,  or  to    its 
d^(ree  when  present. 

Association  used  in  this  sense  is  a  socio- 
logical rather  than  a  psychological  term.  It 
applies  to  social  and  gregarious  life  looked  at 
by  an  outsider  rather  i£an  as  involving  the 
recognition  of  it  by  the  beings  themselves. 
When  used  at  all — it  were  better  avoided 
altogether,  unless  qualified  as  '  social ' ;  cf. 
AGaBSGATiOir — it  ^oold  be  very  carefully 
defined,  seeing  that  one  of  the  elements  of 
conscious  social  and  gregarions  life  is  the 
association  of  ideas,  a  very  different  con- 
ception ;  and  the  confusion  of  the  two  is 
■ometimes  made.  For  example,  Qiddinga 
{Frine.  of  SoeioL)  contrasts   psychology  as 


together  by  force,  'c'est,  si  Ton  veut,  nne 
agr^gation,  mais  non  pas  une  association,' 
'  In  the  situation  of  an  ignorant  labourer  . .  . 
associating  with  no  one  except  his  wife  and 
hie  children,  what  is  there  that  can  teach 
him  to  co-operate  r  (J.  S.  Mill,  Diat.  and 
Ditmitnotu,  i.  193).  This  usage  coatinnally 
recurs  with  reference  to  all  possible  modes  of 
friendly  and  usefdl  association  In  the  ^I'eo- 
maektan  Ethiet  of  Aristotle.  (f.h.Q.) 

AtmomMitian  PibrM.  Those  fibres  which 
connect  different  parts  of  the  brain.  More 
specifically  fibres  (usually  collaterals)  which 
unite  different  areas  of  the  same  hemisphere 
of  the  cerebmmas  contrasted  with  commissural 
fibres,  such  as  connect  correeponding  parts  of 
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the  opposite  hemisphere  via  the  callosam  and 
precommissure.  For  a  diagram  of  the  ktter 
relation  see  Sfikal  Gobd  (Fig.  4).  For  illus- 
tration of  the  coarse  of  the  more  definite 
association  tracts  of.  the  figare  on  p.  79. 

The  association  fibres  apparently  develop  late 
in  the  ontogeny,  and  the  perfection  with  which 
the  higher  processes  of  perception,  conception, 
judgment,  Ac,  are  performed  may  reasonably 
be  supposed  to  be  conditioned  on  the  com- 
pleteness with  which  the  neural  associations 
are  provided  for.  Senile  return  to  the  sim- 
pier  range  of  associations  may  result  from  the 
atrophy  of  the  more  remote  connections. 

LUercUu/re:  Metnebt,  Neue  Studien  tiber 
die  AssociationsbUndel  des  Himmantels, 
Sitzber.  d.  kais.  Akad.  d.  Wiss.  Wien,  ci. 
(1892),  361-79;  Bechteeew,  Zur  Frage  fi. 
d.  ausseren  Associationsfasem  der  Hirnrinde, 
Neurol.  Centralbl.  (1891);  Flechbio,  Zur 
Entwickelungsgeschichte  des  Associations- 
systems  im  menscblichen  Gehirn,  Berichte  u. 
Verb.  d.  kgl.  sachs.  Oesell.  d.  Wiss.  (1894); 
Fleghsig,  Qehim  u.  Seele,  Rede  (and  ed., 
1896) ;  Babkeb,  The  Sense-areas  and  Asso- 
ciation-centres in  the  Brain  as  described  by 
Flechsig,  J.  of  Nerv.  and  Ment.  Dis.,  xziv. 
6,  326-56  (1897);  SouBY,  Le  Syst.  nerv. 
centr.  (1900),  ii.  See  also  Bbain,  and  Neb- 
vous  System.  (h.h.) 

AsBoeiationimi :  Ger.  Aasodationspij/eKo- 
logie;  Fr.  oMoeiaHomame ;  ItaL  doUrina 
psiedogica  deU*  associazione.  The  theory 
which,  starting  with  certain  simple  and  ulti- 
mate constituents  of  consciousness,  makes 
mental  development  consist  solely  or  mainly 
in  the  combination  of  these  elements  accord- 
ing to  certain  laws  of  Absociation  (q.  v.). 
According  to  this  theory,  rigidly  carried 
out,  all  genesis  of  new  products  is  due  to 
the  combination  of  pre-existing  elements. 
Cf.  Composition  Theoby,  and  Mind-stuff 

TbEOBY.  (G.F.8.-J.M.B0 

We  may  quote  from  Hartley  (Observations 
on  Man,  1749)  as  at  once  the  founder  and, 
together  wiUi  James  Mill,  the  most  typical 
representative  of  modem  associationism : 
'  Sensations  may  be  said  to  be  associated  to- 
gether when  their  impressions  are  either  made 
precisely  at  the  same  instant  of  time  or  in  the 
contiguous  successive  instants.  .  . .  Any  sensa- 
tions, A,  B,  C,  &c.,  by  being  associated  with 
one  another  a  sufficient  number  of  times,  get 
such  a  power  over  the  corresponding  ideas  a, 
b,  e,  &c.,  that  any  one  of  the  sensations  A, 
when  impressed  alone,  shall  be  able  to  excite 
in  the  mind  b,  c,  &c.^  the  ideas  of  the  rest ' 


(Ft.  I,  prop.  lo).  By  frequent  repetition  of 
this  reproductive  process  '  the  simple  ideas  of 
sensation  run  into  clusters  and  combinations ; 
and  each  of  these  will  at  last  coalesce  into  one 
complex  idea,  by  the  approach  and  commixture 
of  the  several  compou^ing  parts. ...  If  the 
number  of  simple  ideas  which  compose  the 
complex  one  be  very  great,  it  may  happen 
that  the  complex  idea  shall  not  appear  to  bear 
any  relation  to  these  its  component  parts.  • . . 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  each  single  idea  is 
overpowered  by  the  sum  of  all  the  rest, .  . .' 
as  '  in  very^  compound  medicines  the  several 
tastes  and  flavours  of  the  separate  ingredients 
are  lost  and  overpowered  by  the  complex  one 
of  the  whole  mass. . .  .  One  may  hope,  there- 
fore, that  by  pursuing  and  perfecting  the 
doctrine  of  association,  we  may  some  time  or 
other  be  enabled  to  analyse  all  that  vast 
variety  of  complex  ideas,  which  pass  under 
the  name  of  ideas  of  reflection  and  intellectual 
ideas,  into  their  simple  compounding  parts, 
i.e.  into  the  simple  ideas  of  sensation,  of 
which  they  consist'  (prop.  12).  'Admitting 
the  powers  of  leaving  traces  and  of  association, 
compounds  of  mental  changes  will  arise  fram 
simple  bodily  ones  by  means  of  words,  symbols, 
and  associated  circumstances'  (prop.  33).  '  The 
passions  must  be  aggregates  of  tiie  ideas,  or 
traces  of  the  sensible  pleasures  or  pains ;  which 
ideas  make  up,  b  y  their  number  and  mutual 
influence  upon  one  another,  for  the  faintness 
and  transitory  nature  of  each  singly  taken' 
(prop.  89).  Hume,  whose  Treatise  on  Human 
Nature  was  first  published  ten  years  before 
Hartley's  Observations,  is  the  first  among 
English  writers  clearly  to  distinguish  between 
association  by  contiguity  and  association  by 
similarity.  He  adds  to  these  causality,  and 
considers  himself  to  have  given  a  complete  list 
of  the  conditions  of  association.  The  chief 
interest  of  his  work,  however,  lies  in  his 
attempt  to  give  an  explanation  on  the  lines 
of  associationism  of  the  psychological  origin 
of  the  categories  of  causality  and  individual 
identity.  James  Mill  (17  73-1 836)  works  in 
an  original  manner  on  the  lines  of  Hartley. 
In  him  associationism  culminates.  Its  later 
representatives,  J.  S.  Mill  and  A.  Bain,  are  by 
no  means  pure  associationists.  J.  S.  Mill 
breaks  away  from  the  old  tradition  in  his 
doctrine  of  'mental  chemistry,'  and  Bain 
does  the  same  in  a  difierent  way  by  laying 
stress  on  the  importance  of  subjective  selec- 
tion as  determining  motor  activity  and 
attention.  (0.F.&) 

Literature:  see  Association. 
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AssQinptioa  [Lat.  ad-^-numerey  to  take] : 
Ger.  VctausBetzung;  Yr.aasomptum;  Ital.aMun- 
stone.  In  modem  logic,  an  Assumption  is  the 
statement  of  a  proposition,  the  truth  of  which 
is  taken  as  granted  for  the  purpose  of  the 
argument  into  which  it  enters.  It  is  the  more 
genera]  type  of  which  Postulate  and  Hypo- 
thesis (see  these  terms)  are  the  more  impor- 
tant varieties. 

Assumption  among  the  earlier  Latin  logi- 
cians, fit>m  Boethius  onwards,  was  the 
technical  name  for  the  minor  premise.  See 
Hamilton,  Logic,  i.  281,  284.  (bjl) 

AssQinption  (in  theology):  Oer.  Marid 
Hifnmdfahrtx  Fr.  Asaomption;  Ital.  Assun- 
zUme,  In  Boman  Catholic  usage,  particu- 
larly, Assumption  means  direct  reception  into 
heaven.  LUce  freedom  from  original  sin 
(though  not  with  the  same  dogmatic  certainty) 
it  is  viewed  by  the  Boman  Catholic  Church 
as  one  of  the  *  privileges  of  the  Virgin.' 
The   feast    of  the    name    is    celebrated  on 

August  5.  (B.M.W.) 

Amiiraiice  [OF.  a89wranee,  from  Pat.  Lat. 
asaeeuTOTt,  to  secure  to  one] :  Oer.  Zuver^ 
8iefU\  Fr.  assuramce;  Ital.  eerUzza.  A  term 
which  came  into  general  use  at  the  time 
of  the  Beformation.  In  its  technical  sense 
it  means  personal  certainty  of  grace  or,  more 
commonly,  of  salvation  (cf.  Bom.  viii.  38; 
xiv.  5;  Col.  ii.  2;  iv.  12;  2  Tim.  i.  12; 
Heb.  vL  II ;  z.  22).    See  also  Insurance. 

HistoricaUy,  three  great  theological  groups 
have  expressed  themselves  on  the  subject : — 
(i)  the  Reformers;  (2)  the  Council  of  Trent; 
(3)  the  Wesleyans.  (i)  With  Luther,  the 
assurance  of  salvation  is  one  distinctive  feature 
of  'saving  faith.'  Knowledge  of  the  faith 
brings  sure  and  firm  consolation  to  pious 
minds;  the  foundation  is  individualistic. 
With  Calvin,  the  same  doctrine  holds  true; 
belief  in  Christ's  imputed  righteousness  im- 
plies assurance.  (2)  The  Council  of  Trent, 
consistently  with  the  Boman  Catholic  and 
scholastic  position,  allows  the  possibility  of 
assurance,  but  treats  it  as  a  purely  private 
afEur.  The  Virgin  and  Jesus  are  the  only 
subjects  of  a  certain  revelation  on  the  matter. 
For,  if  thus  favoured,  the  believer  would  be 
freed  from  obligation  to  the  offices  of  the 
Church.  (3)  Wesley  held  a  doctrine  closely 
akin  to  that  of  the  Beformers.  'Witness 
of  the  Spirit '  is  the  source  of  this  assurance 
in  the  evangelical  churches.  Cf.  Justifica- 
tion. 

Literature:  Dobneb,  Hist  of  Protestant 
Theol.   (Eng.    trans.),    i.    227,    292;    Cun- 


NiNOHAM,  The  Beformers  and  the  Beformation 
Theol.,  124;  HuNTEB,  Outlines  of  Dogmatic 
Theol.,  iii.  127.  (b.m.w.) 

Awiyria  (religion  in):  see  Obiektaij 
Philosopht  (Babylonio-Assyria). 

Ast,  Oeorg  Anton  Friedrioh.  (1778- 
1 84 1.)  A  (German  philosopher  and  philo* 
legist. 

Astasia:  see  Ataxia. 

Asthenia  [Gr.  d-^-a^vof,  strength] :  Oer* 
Asthenie ;  Fr.  asthinie ;  Ital.  ottonto.  Iiack  or 
impairment  of  strength  or  vitality;  general 
debility;  also  used  in  combination,  as  in 
neurasthenia,  lack  of  nervous  vigour.  The 
term  angiosthenia  is  used  for  lack  of  mus* 
cular  force.  (j.j.-b.m.) 

Asthenopia  [Gr.  d  +  (r^fVor,  strength,  + 
cSV^,  eye]:  Ger.  Asthenopia;  Fr,  asth^nopie ; 
lial.  cutenopia.  A  visual  weakness  due  to  the 
susceptibility  to  fatigue  of  the  muscular 
mechanism  concerned  in  the  accommodation 
or  in  the  general  movements  of  the  eyes.  It 
may  result  from  special  strain  or  weakness  in 
the  accommodation  mechanism  or  in  the 
ocular  muscles,  or  as  a  symptom  of  more 
general  disorder.  Cf.  Vision  (defects  of). 
A  retinal  asthenopia  is  al^o  spoken  of.  See 
Norris  and  Oliver,  Syst,  Die,  Eye  (1900),  iv; 
Clarke,  Eye  Strain  (1892)*  (j.j.) 

Astigmatism  [Gr.  a  +  <n>cyfia,  a  point]: 
Qet,  A8tigmatiam/UB\  Fr,  astigmatiame ;  ItaJ. 
a^igmatiemo,  A  defect  in  the  refractive 
medianism  of  the  eye,  owing  to  which  not  all 
the  rays  of  light  which  proceed  from  a  single 
point  are  brought  to  a  single  point  on  the 
retina. 

In  regular  astigmatism,  one  of  the  refract- 
ing surfaces,  generally  the  cornea,  is  ellipsoidal 
instead  of  spherical ;  that  is,  it  has  meridians 
of  maximum  and  minimum  curvature  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  though  in  each  meridlaa 
the  curvature  is  regular.  When  this  is  the  case, 
the  rays  proceeding  from  a  single  luminous 
point  are  brought  to  a  focus  earliest  when 
they  lie  in  the  meridian  in  which  the  surfiftce 
is  most  convex ;  the  pencil  of  rays  will  there- 
fore have  two  linear  foci  at  right  angles  to 
each  other  separated  by  a  space  in  which  the 
cone  of  rays  is  first  elliptical,  then  circular^ 
and  then  again  elliptical.  (An  excellent 
binocular  diagram  of  the  course  of  such  rays 
is  given  by  Bowditch  in  Howell's  Anier. 
Texthock  of  Physiol,)  The  defect  may  be 
detected  by  simple  tests:  if  straight  lines 
drawn  in  various  directions  through  a  com- 
mon point  cannot  all  be  seen  with  equal  dis- 
tinctness at  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that 
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the  eye  needs  to  be  differently  accommodated 
to  focus  rays  in  different  meridians — i.e.  it  is 
astigmatic.  The  degree  of  astigmatism  may 
be  accurately  determined  by  the  ophthalmo- 
meter. The  defect  is  corrected  by  the  use 
of  appropriate  cylindrical  lenses.  Nearly  all 
eyes  are  slightly  astigmatic.  Helmholtz 
could  see  sharply  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal 
line  at  the  same  time  if  the  former  was  6$  cm. 
and  the  latter  54  cm.  distant ;  for  Thomas 
Young  (who  first  studied  the  defect)  the  sense 
of  the  error  was  reversed.  The  name  was 
proposed  by  Whewell. 

In  irregular  astigmatism  there  is  a  lack  of 
homogeneousness  in  the  refracting  media  (or 
else  their  curvatures  in  certain  directions  are 
not  arcs  of  circles  or  ellipses).  It  is  incapable 
of  correction.  It  is  the  cause  of  mono- 
cular polyopia — of  the  several  images  which 
most  people  Eee  of  the  horns  of  the  crescent 
moon,  for  instance — and  also  of  the  rayed 
appearance  of  ^tara  and  of  distant  street- 
lights.   See  Vision  (defects  of).  (c.l.f.) 

Literature:  Helmholtz,  Phy&iol.  Optik 
(2nd  ed.),  169;  RuEL,  in  Richet*s  Diet, 
de  Physiol,  i.  779 ;  Waller,  Human  Physiol,, 
422;  Burnett,  Astigmatism  (1887);  Don- 
debs,  Refraction  (ed.  by  Oliver,  1900);  Le 

CONTE,  Sight  (2nd  ed.),  46.  (E.B.T.-J.J.) 

Asymbolia  [Gr.  d  +  avyfiokov,  symbol] : 
Ger.  Asymbolie;  Fr.  asymbolie;  Ital.  (uim- 
holia.  Loss  of  the  power  of  forming  or 
understanding  signs  or  symbols  of  expres- 
sion. The  term  is  also  used  by  Finkelnburg 
as    a    general    synonym    of    aphasia.      Cf. 

ASEMIA.  (J.J.~£.M.) 

Avymm^try  [Gr.  d+crvy-|-ftfr/M»yy  a  mea- 
sure]: Ger.  Asymmetric;  Fr.  asj/mHrie ;  Ital. 
asimmetria.  An  unusual  degree  of  unlike- 
ness  in  structure  or  function  in  the  two 
GorrespondiDg  organs  or  halves  of  the  body. 

A  large  degree  of  symmetry  is  the  rule  in 
all  but  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life,  and 
seems  to  be  related  to  the  constant  direc- 
tion of  progressive  locomotion  characteristic 
of  such  organisms.  Yet  symmetry  is  not  com- 
plete, and  the  term  asymmetry  may  be  used  to 
denote  its  normal  lack  of  completeness,  as  well 
as  an  abnormal  deviation  in  parts  usually 
alike  or  nearly  so.  The  nervous  system  and 
sense-organs  share  in  this  general  symmetiy, 
but  more  precise  observation  reveals  slight  or 
marked  divergences.  The  two  eyes  are  rarely 
alike  in  visual  acuteness  nor  the  ears  in 
delicacy  of  hearing.  The  tendency  to  right- 
handedness  is  doubtless  the  most  marked  of 
the  functional  asymmetries,  and  is  related  to 


a  greater  development  of  the  left  hemisphere 
of  the  brain.  Unusual  asymmetries  of  struc- 
ture or  function — such  as  marked  differences 
in  the  shape  of  the  two  sides  of  the  head — 
are  cited  as  signs  of  degeneration,  and  liave 
been  noted  in  the  insane  and  criminal  classes. 
See  also  Dextbalitt  and  literature  there 
cited. 

Literature :  Hall  and  Habtwell,  Bilateral 
Asymmetry  of  Function,  in  Mind,  is.  93, 
899;  Van  Bizbvliet,  L'homme  droit  et 
I'homme  gauche,  in  Rev.  Philos.  (1899); 
y.  Maonan,  Recherches  sur  les  centres 
nerveux.  (j.j.-l.m.) 

Lombroso  {L'Uomo  ddinquente)  and  the 
Italian  school  of  criminal  anthropologists 
have  investigated  all  forms  of  somatic  and 
physiological  asymmetry  in  lunatics,  epileptics, 
and  criminals.    Cf.  Cbiminal.  (e.m.) 

Aajmntitry  (in  aesthetics).  The  absence 
of  Stmmetbt  (q.v.). 

Amjmm^try  (in  vision ;  of  ocular  move- 
ments), (i)  Movements  of  ocular  Conveb- 
OENCE  (q.v.)  may  be  symmetrical  or  asym- 
metrical. In  the  former  case  the  point  fixated  ia 
in  the  median  plane  of  the  head ;  in  the  latter 
case  it  is  outside  that  plane,  and  the  lines  of 
regard  make  unequal  angles  with  that  plane. 
Asymmetrical  convergence  is  confined  to 
transverse  movements  of  the  eyes ;  since  they 
are  in  a  horizontal  line,  asymmetry  of  move- 
ment upward  and  downward  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  convergence,  and  hence  it  does 
not  occur  in  normal  eyes. 

Literature :  Wundt,  Physiol.  Psychol.  (4th 
edX  ii.  165  f. 

(2)  Asymmetrical  innervation  of  the  muscles 
of  an  eye  (e.  g.  paresis  of  the  abducens)  leads 
to  wrong  localization  in  the  field  of  that  eye. 
When  the  patient  is  required  to  turn  the 
eye  in  the  direction  of  the  normal  action  of 
the  paralyzed  muscle  there  is  displacement  of 
objects  in  the  visual  field,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  eye  has  not  moved.  The  phenomena 
of  displacement  have  been  turned  to  account 
for  theories  of  visual  localization.  Cf.  Local 
Sign. 

Literature :  Wundt,  Physiol.  Psychol.  (4th 
ed.),  i.  424. 

(3)  Normal  asymmetry  of  muscular  inner- 
vation in  the  vertical  and  horizontal  directions 
is  thought  to  account  for  certain  geometrical 
Optical  Illusions  (q.vA 

Literature :  Wundt,  Physiol.  Psychol.  (4th 
ed.),  ii.  137.  (E.B.T.) 

▲synergia  [Gr.  d+trvv^-ipydp,  to  work] : 
Ger.  Aeynergie;  Fr.  asynergie;  Ital.  asinergia. 
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Defective  muscular  co-ordination.  See  Ataxia, 
and  Stnsbgy. 

The  term  refers  to  the  lack  of  central  co- 
ordination in  the  innervation  processes  in- 
Yolyed,  as  in  paraphasia.  (j.j.-j.m.b.) 

AtaTiam  [Lat.  cOavus^  a  distant  ancestor]: 
Qer.Aiarismus'fFr,  {Uatnsme;  Ital.  atavumo. 
Reversion  to  a  more  primitive  tjpe  shown  by 
the  reappearance  by  hereditary  transmission  of 
ancestnd  characters,  which  normally  are  no 
longer  developed.  The  cases  of  atavism  may 
be  classed  in  two  main  groups:  (i)  the  re- 
appearance in  the  progeny  of  a  character 
(normal  or  abnormal)  absent  in  its  immediate 
progenitors,  but  present  in  its  more  remote 
ancestors;  (2)  the  reappearance  in  a  race  or 
individual  of  a  character  originally  derived  by 
the  crossing  of  more  or  less  remote  ancestors 
from  another  race.  Atavism  often  accompanies 
intercrossing,  or  a  pronounced  change  in  the 
conditions  of  life.  In  practice,  however, 
atavism  is  not  always  distinguishable  from  the 
recurrence  of  variation  of  like  character,  or 
from  the  direct  effect  of  external  influences 
on  plastic  organisms.  Indeed,  it  is  probable 
that  the  latter  may  act  as  stimulating  condi- 
tions under  which  the  atavistic  characters 
arise.  (e.8.o.-b.b.p.) 

Literature :  Ch.  Dabwik,  Animals  and 
Plants  under  Domestication  (1888) ;  A.  Weis- 
JCANK,  Oerm-Plasm  (1893);  i.  Delaos, 
L'H^rMit6  (1895).  (C.LX.1C.) 

The  theory  of  atavism  has  recently  been  ap- 
plied in  criminal  anthropology  (see  C^minal); 
a  class  of  criminals  being  considered,  on  the 
ground  of  certain  apparently  atavistic  physical 
characters,  as  owing  their  criminal  propensities 
to  reversion  through  heredity.  See  the  litera- 
ture given  under  Criminal  (anthropology^ 
especially  the  works  of  the  Italian  school, 
Lombroso,  Ferri,  Qarofalo,  &c.  (j.m.b.) 

Ataada  [ Gr.  d + rao'o'fcy,  to  order,  to  arrange]: 
Ger.  Ataxte;  Fr.  ataxU,  tabes',  Ital.  tUasda. 
Although  the  term  ataxia  indicates  any  irre- 
gularity of  function,  its  use  is  practically 
restricted  to  inco-ordination  of  muscular  ac- 
tion; a  difficulty  or  inability  in  co-ordinat- 
ing voluntary  movements.  Furthermore,  as 
locomotor  ataxia  is  the  most  common  form 
of  the  disorder,  the  single  term  ataxia  is  fre- 
quently used  as  synonymous  with  that  form ; 
and  again,  as  locomotor  ataxia  is  the  most 
characteristic  symptom  of  a  disease  of  the 
spinal  cord  known  as  tabes  dorsalis,  the  term 
locomotorataxiaisfrequently  usedas  a  synonym 
of  the  disease  of  which  it  is  the  prominent 
symptom. 


This  last  usage,  however,  is  certainly  not 
desirable;  and  it  is  well,  in  order  to  dif- 
ferentiate the  several  forms  of  ataxia,  to  retain 
that  term  in  its  general  sense.  Asyneigia  is 
another  term  used  to  designate  this  general 
defectof  co-ordination.  Ataxia  isdistinguished 
as  static,  or  motor;  the  former  appearing 
as  an  irregularity  in  the  maintenance  of  atti- 
tudes and  positions,  while  the  latter  becomes 
evident  in  the  difficulty  and  lack  of  precision 
of  movements.  As  forms  of  static  ataxia  (also 
symptomatic  of  tabes)  may  be  mentioned  the 
excessive  swaying  and  tottering  which  occurs 
when  one  is  standing  still  with  the  eyes  closed, 
the  inability  to  balance  the  body  on  one 
leg,  or  to  extend  the  arm  steadily  (also  called 
astasia). 

Motor  or  muscular  ataxia  is  much  more 
striking  and  varied ;  it  much  more  frequently 
affects  (and  in  tabes  usually  first  affects)  the 
legs  than  any  other  organ  of  movement,  and 
is  then  locomotor  ataxia.  As  examples  of 
ataxia  of  the  upper  extremities  may  be  men- 
tioned the  shakiness  of  the  handwriting,  diffi- 
culty in  handling  objects,  in  grasping  and 
pointing,  in  playing  upon  an  instrumenti  and 
in  all  actions  which  require  skill  in  manipula- 
tion. The  difficulty  becomes  greatly  emphasized 
if  any  of  the  simplerco-ordinations  is  attempted 
with  the  eyes  closed.  A  similar  disorder  af- 
fecting speech  would  be  termed  atactic  aphasia 
or  ataxophemia.  The  signs  of  locomotor  ataxia 
have  been  carefully  studied.  The  ataxic  gait 
is  most  characteristic ;  walking  with  the  eyes 
closed  becomes  impossible,  and  sticks  or 
crutches  are  depended  upon.  The  normal 
pendular  swing  of  the  1^  is  replaced  by  a 
jerky  lifting  and  propulsion  of  the  foot  to  be 
advanced,  which  is  then  frequently  brought 
down  with  a  thump.  The  body  is  not  well 
balanced,  and  the  trunk  is  elevated  unduly 
in  shifting  the  weight  of  the  body  from  one 
leg  to  the  other.  In  less  pronounced  cases 
walking  is  less  seriously  affected,  but  there 
is  considerable  uncertainty  in  starting  out,  or 
in  suddenly  rising  from  a  chair  and  walking, 
in  starting  and  stopping  at  command,  in 
turning  about,  in  going  down  stairs,  ftc. 
These  and  other  tests  have  been  used  to 
detect  the  incipient  stages  of  tabes  dorsalis. 
Cf.  Tabes. 

Literature :  P.  Blocq,  Les  troubles  de  la 
marche  dans  les  maladies  nerveuses;  Piok,  art. 
Ataxic,  in  Eulenberg's  Beal-Encyk.,  ii.  409  ; 
Obasset  et  Rakoieb,  Traits  pratique  des 
maladies  nerveuses  (4th  ed.,  1894,  also  for 
bibliography).  (J.J.) 
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Athanawan  Creed:  Oer.  Athana- 
sianuches  Glavhenabekenntnis ;  Fr.  symbole 
iTAthanase;  Ital.  simbclo  di  Atanasio.  A 
pseudonymouB  document,  chiefly  remarkable 
as  an  orthodox  snmmarj  of  the  conclusions 
arising  from  the  great  Christological  discus- 
sions which  broke  out  at  the  time  of  Arius, 
and  continued  till  the  5th  century.  This 
creed  is  notorious  for  its  diamnatory  clauses. 

The  origin  of  this  formula  is  unknown ;  it 
was  certainly  not  written  by  Athanasius.  In- 
ternal evidence  would  seem  to  relegate  it,  in 
its  present  form,  to  a  period  after  the  5th 
century.  Although  often  so  classed,  it  cannot 
any  longer  be  regarded  as  an  Oecumenical 
creed,  for  it  is  rejected  by  the  Greek  Church 
and  the  American  Episcopal  Church,  and  has 
been  seriously  questioned  by  the  Church  of 
England.  Its  main  value  lies  in  the  precision 
with  which  it  summarizes  the  decisions  of 
Oecumenical  Councils  and  the  doctrines  of 
AuousTiKiANisM  (q.v.)  in  regard  to  the 
Trinity  and  the  Incarnation.  In  these  matters 
it  is  more  dogmatic  and  abstruse  than  the 
Nicene  Creed,- of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as 
a  development. 

Literature:  Schaff,  Church  Hist.,  iii. 
689,  and  Creeds  of  Christendom,  i.  34; 
Ommannet,  Early  Hist,  of  the  Atiianasian 
Creed;  Lumby,  Hist,  of  the  Creeds; 
Habnack,  Hist,  of  Dogma  (Eng.  trans.),  iv. 

133  f.  (R.M.W.) 

Athanagim,  Saint,  (cir.  296-373  a.d.) 
A  famous  Greek  Father,  tne  pupil  and  friend 
of  Archbishop  Alexander.  His  zeal  and 
eloquence  against  Arius  made  him  prominent 
in  the  Council  of  Nice.  As  archbishop  of 
Alexandria,  he  is  said  to  have  refused  to 
restore  Arius  to  communion  as  ordered  by 
Constantine  I.  Accused  of  sacrilege,  he  was 
condemned  and  exiled  without  proof,  restored 
by  Constantine  II,  and  again  deposed  by  Con- 
stantius.  The  Synods  of  Rome  and  Sardica 
approved  his  cause  and  doctrines,  and  he  re- 
turned to  Alexandria,  but  was  again  exiled 
by  Julian,  and  lastly  by  Yalens.  The  last 
five  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  pos- 
session of  his  see.  He  was  the  fiim  and 
efficient  champion  of  the  'orthodox  party' 
which  centred  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
Cf.  Abius,  and  Athanasiak  Cbeed  ;  and  see 
Patbistic  Philosopht. 

Atheism  (theological  use  of)  [Gr.  a 
+  6t6s,  God] :  Ger.  Atheiemus ;  Fr.  ath8- 
isme;  Ital.  ateiemo.  Within  recent  years 
theologians  have  so  far  departed  from  their 
ancient  usage  as  to  concentrate  discussion 


upon  the  historical  question:  'Are  there 
atheistic  peoples  or  tribes  f '  Great  interest, 
too,  has  recently  surrounded  the  view  of  Gk>d 
as  a  subjective  phenomenon,  issuing  from  the 
Ritschlian  school  But  neither  question  falls 
within  the  range  of  theology  proper ;  the  first 
belongs  to  anthropology  and  the  science  of 
religions,  the  second  to  psychology  and  meta- 
physics. Although,  as  a  rule,  theologians 
have  employed  the  term  with  reprehensible 
looseness,  especially  in  controversy,  it  may  be 
said  that,  strictly  speaking,  from  the  neces- 
sarily dualistic  standpoint  of  theistic  theology, 
atheism  can  be  applied  to  one  theory  only : 
Pancosmism  is,  for  orthodox  theology,  the 
sole  atheism. 

Literature:  Eoskoff,  Beligionswesen  d. 
rohesten  Naturvolker;  Obb,  Ritschlian 
Theol. ;  Wenl£Y,  Contemp.  Theol.  and 
Theism;  Flint,  Anti-thebtic  Theories; 
Habbis,  Philos.  Basis  of  Theism;  Maxk- 
LJLKDEB,  Philos.  d.  Erlosuug ;  Gabvte, 
Ritschlian    Theol.;     D'Ebcole,    Teismo,    i 

(1883).  (B.M.W.) 

Athenagoras.  Lived  in  the  2nd  centuiy. 
A  Greek  philosopher  converted  to  Christianity, 
who  wrote  An  Apology  for  the  Christians^ 
together  with  other  theological  works. 

Atman  [Sansk.].  The  Sanskrit  term  for 
the  inner  principle  of  that  conception  of  unity 
which  occupies  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the 
Rig- Veda  and  especially  in  the  Brahmanas. 

Four  senses  in  which  the  term  has  been 
used  are  traceable :  ( i)  meaning  life,  particu- 
larly animal  life,  when  the  word  often  appears 
in  the  form  '  tman ' ;  (2)  meaning  the  life 
principle — much  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
Aristotelian  expression,  '  soul  is  the  primary 
reality  of  organism ' ;  (3^  meaning  the  indi- 
vidual subject  or  ego,  with  an  emphasis,  mak- 
ing it  comparable  to  the  scholastic  conception 
of  'essence';  (4)  meaning  the  soul  of  the 
world  or  universe.  The  former  two  may  be 
called  poetical,  the  latter  philosophical,  usages. 
In  later  Sanskrit  (3)  and  (4)  are  the  common 
meanings.  Cf.  Obieittal  Philosophy  (India). 

Literature  :  Oldbnbebo,  Buddha,  25;  Max 
MIJLLEB,  Ancient  Sanskrit  Lit.,  18.  (b.m.w.) 

Atom  and  Atomic  Theory  (material):  see 
Matteb. 

Atom  and  Atomism  (mental) :  see  Minb- 
STUFP  Theoby,  and  Composition  Theoby. 

Atom  and  Atomism  (philosophical):  see 
Pbe-Socbatic  Philosophy  (Atomists),  and 
Monadolooy.  Cf.  extensive  literary  citations 
in  Eisler,  Worterb.  d,  ^ilos.  Begriffe,  ^  Atom' 
and  '  Atomistik.'    Cf.  also  Matteb.   (j.m.b.) 
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Atomic  Weight:  see  Chemical  Affinitt. 

Atonemaiit  [ME.  at-OTie-ment,  probably] : 
Oer.  Verabhnung  (Anselm),  Aec^pUUianstheorie 
(EiflJer);  Fr.  eaDpiaticn;  ItaL  espiazione. 
The  term  used  to  characterize  Christ's  re- 
deeming relation  to  mankind.  The  relative 
terms  in  the  Old  Testament  embody  the  idea 
of  '  satisfaction '  and  '  ransom ' ;  in  the  New 
Testament,  those  of  'expiation/ 'redemption 
by  blood/  'release'  (from  the  law),  and 
'  ransom.*  In  the  field  of  theology  discussion 
of  the  subject  &lls  within  the  doctrinal  division 
of  systematic  theology,  and  is  the  chief  problem 
in  tiie  section  which  treats  of  God's  relation 
to  man  under  historical  conditions. 

On  a  philosophical  analysis  it  may  be 
said  that  the  history  of  the  doctrine  has  always 
depended  upon  (i)  the  dominant  reli<(ious  con- 
ceptions of  the  day,  with  their  philosophical 
presuppositions  and  accompaniments;  (2)  upon 
the  nature  of  the  answers  given  to  these  three 
questions:  (a)  What  is  the  nature  of  Christ? 
(6)  From  what  does  man  stand  in  need  of  being 
saved  1  (e.  g.  from  sin?  from  guilt?  from  evil?), 
(c)  What  is  the  nature  of  God  ?  On  this  basis 
it  may  be  said  very  generally  (i)  that  with  the 
Fathers  (especially  the  Greek  Fathers)  a  meta- 
jihysical  conception  predominated ;  reunion  of 
mankind  with  God  was  the  end  of  atonement. 
(2)  As  speculative  interest  waned,  and  social 
and  ecclesiastical  organization  became  more 
fixed,  2l  juridical  conception  emerged  (Anselm) 
which,  nevertheless,  like  the  former,  still  left 
the  personal,  or  subjective,  element  largely 
out  of  account.  The  purport  of  Abelard's 
mcral  influence  theory  was  to  recognize  this 
subjective  side ;  but,  owing  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  time,  it  exercised  small  formative  in- 
fluence :  on  the  whole,  scholasticism  remained 
stead&st  to  the  objective  juridical  idea.  (3) 
With  the  Beformation  the  subjective  element, 
in  the  shape  of  personal  conviction  of  guiltf 
altered  the  entire  trend  of  the  discussion. 
Extreme  theories  tended  to  be  formulated, 
of  which  Kant's  may  be  taken  as  a  reasoned 
type.  (4)  The  metaphysical  tendency  of  the 
earliest  theories  was  resuscitated  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  19th  century,  mainly  by  Hegel 
and  his  school ;  union  of  mankind  with  God 
once  more  became  the  leading  problem. 
Objective  ideas  of  a  more  specially  theological 
character  were  promulgated  by  Hugo  Grotius, 
whose  scheme,  known  as  the  governmental 
theory,  became  the  official  'New  England' 
theology ;  by  McLeod  Campbell,  a  mediating 
theory  of  an  ethico-penal  character.  (5)  The 
chief  modem  representative  of  the  subjective 


tendency  was  Schleiermacher,  according  to 
whom  Christ  transmits  to  men  a  new  spiritual 
life  of  fellowship  with  God  through  his  personal 
power  over  them.  This  theory  may  be  termed 
mystical.  Other  notable  modem  discussions  are 
those  of  Domer  and  Rothe,  the  former  being 
conspicuous  for  knowledge  and  analytic  power, 
the  latter  for  spiritual  insight ;  both  attempt 
to  combine  the  subjective  and  objective 
elements.  Finally,  Ritschl  has  reiterated  a 
subjective  view  by  teaching  that  men  are  able 
to  judge  of  sin  only  through  the  impression 
made  upon  them  by  the  life  of  Christ.  From 
a  purely  philosophical  standpoint  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  personal  subjective  and 
metaphysical  objective  elements  have  been 
adequately  reconciled  as  yet.  The  contact  of 
the  reforming  subjectivity  with  the  objective 
conclusions  derived  from  evolution  and  other 
recent  conclusions  serves  to  make  this  the 
plainer.  Many  prominent  theologians  recognize 
the  existence  of  the  difficulty. 

Literature :  the  relative  aHicle  in  Herzog's 
Real-Encyc.  (with  literature);  Dobner, 
Syst.  of  Christ.  Doctrine  (Eng.  trans.). 
Ft.  II,  first  main  division  (with  literature) ; 
Bruce,  Humiliation  of  Christ ;  Orb,  Christ. 
View  of  God  and  the  World.  (b.m.w.) 

Atropliy  (-ia)  [Gr.  arpo<^ia,  lack  of  nourish- 
ment]: Ger.  Atrophic;  Fr.  atrophic;  Ital. 
atrq/ta.  Reduction  in  size  or  efficiency  in  an 
organ  or  mechanism  of  the  body  as  a  result  of 
disuse,  injury,  or  disease.  Atrophy  differs  from 
degeneration  in  that  the  latter  implies  au 
actual  destruction  of  the  tissue.  It  is  also 
distinguished  from  aplasy  by  careful  writers. 
Cf.  Aplasy,  and  Degeneration.  (h.h.) 

In  connection  with  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion the  term  atrophy  is  now  used  for  the 
diminution  of  au  organ  or  tissue  owing  to  its 
being  useless  (through  change  of  habit  or  en- 
vironment), or  through  its  being  superseded 
by  some  other  organ.  The  inheritance  of 
atrophy  due  to  disuse  is  one  of  the  tenets  of 
the  Lamarckian  school  of  evolutionists. 

Literature :  art.  Atrophy,  Encyc.  Brit. 
(9th  ed.);  J.  Demoor,  J.  Massart,  and 
E.    Vakdervelde,   Evolution   by    Atrophy 

(1899).  (O.LL.M.) 

Attention  [Lat.  ad  +  tendere,  to  stretch] : 
Ger.  Aufinerkeamkeit ;  Fr.  atterUion;  Ital. 
attenzione»  The  mind  at  work  or  begin- 
ning to  work  upon  its  object.  Cf.  Janet,  ref. 
below.  (0.F.8.-J.M.B.) 

The  attention  is  commonly  described  by 
such  expressions  as  'being  occupied  with,' 
*  concentrating  upon,'  '  absorbed  in,'  &c. 
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The  two  sorts  of  attention  commonly  dis- 
tinguished are:  'reflex/  'passive,'  sometimes 
inappropriately  called  'spontaneous/  on  the 
one  hand ;  and  '  voluntary '  or  '  active  *  on  the 
other  hand — attention  being  reflex  when 
drawn  without  the  subject's  foreknowledge 
by  an  unexpected  stimulation,  and  voluntary 
when  (i)  it  follows  a  purpose  to  attend,  or 
(2)  pursues  an  object  intrinsically  interesting. 
If  we  call  the  first  of  these  cases  '  volitional/ 
the  latter  may  be  named  '  unvolitional '  or 
'spontaneous,'  both  being  'voluntary.'  Of. 
the  recommendations  made  under  Action. 
This  main  distinction,  between  reflex  and 
voluntary  attention,  marks  ^  so  clear  a  fact 
that  it  G^ould  be  preserved  (as  against,  e.  g., 
Stumpf,  Tonpsychologie,  ii.  283). 

To  these  may  be  added,  though  not  corre- 
lative with  them,  Primary  Attention  (cf. 
Ladd),  which  indicates  the  supposed  form  of 
attention,  or  its  organic  analogue,  in  organisms 
so  low  as  to  be  incapable  of  having  a  life 
of  presentation.  If  attention  be  used  with 
this  meaning  (cf.  Ward,  Eneyc,  Brit,  art. 
Psychology)  it  is  better  to  qualify  it  by  some 
such  word  as  '  primary.' 

Other  distinctions  are  marked  by  the 
phrases:  (i)  Expectant  Attention,  or  Pre- 
attention,  with  the  variations  Preperception 
(Lewes)  and  Ideational  Preparation  (Bain, 
Emotiona  and  Will,  373;  James,  Princ.  of 
Faychol.,  i.  438;  Mttnsterberg.  Die  WiUens- 
handlung,  67),  with  (2)  Diffused  or  Scattered 
Attention,  characteristic  of  states  of  In- 
difference, lack  of  Interest,  and  Apathy, 
terms  of  degree  used  (in  contrast  with 
Strained,  Concentrated,  Effortful  Attention) 
in  reference  to  mental  objects  which  are 
clearly  taken  in  but  quickly  passed  over.  (3) 
Selective  Attention,  having  reference  to  the 
outcome,  on  which  see  Selection  (mental). 

States  of  attention  are  also  distinguisned 
with  reference  to  their  objects  as  (i)  Sensorial 
(attention  to  a  sensation)  and  (2)  Ideational, 
Ideal,  or  Intellectual  (attention  to  an  idea). 
For  the  one  Sensorial  is  preferable  to  'sensible,' 
as  a  translation  of  the  German  'sinnlich,' 
and  for  the  other  Ideational  is  recommended. 
In  regard  to  attenlion  directed  to  the  motor 
functions  we  find  that  it  facilitates  strictly 
voluntary  functions,  but  interferes  with  and 
retards  those  which  are  automatic  or  tending 
to  become  so. 

With  some  notable  exceptions  (Wolff,  Kant, 
and  James  Mill)  the  attention  was  greatly 
neglected  until  more  modem  times,  notably 
by  the  English  empiricists  (cf.  James,  Frinc. 


ofPsychoL,  i.  402).  It  was  considered  an  un- 
analysable attribute  of  the  soul,  and  direct 
evidence  of  the  independent  activity  of  the  men- 
tal principle  (Hamilton,  Carpenter,  McCosh). 
WitJi  Leibnitz  it  was  the  essential  mode  of 
receiving  new  experiences  which  he  termed 
apperception. 

Becent  literature,  however,  is  full  of  theories 
of  attention,  which  may  be  grouped  under 
certain  headings.  There  are  (i)  the  affective 
theories  (Horwics,  Ribot);  (2)  the  'psychical 
energy  *  and '  original  activi^'  theories  (Lotze, 
Wundt,  Stumpf,  Ward,  Ladd,  Jodl) ;  (3)  the 
conative  and  motor  theories  (Bain,  Lange, 
MUnsterberg,  Stout,  Baldwin);  (4)  the  'in- 
tensity' and  'reinforcement'  theories  (Con- 
dillac,  O.  £.  Mailer,  Bradley);  (5)  the  'in- 
hibition '  theory  (Ferrier,  Obersteiner). 

The  differences  of  opinion  on  the  question 
as  to  whether  attention  is  a  separate  or  in- 
dependent faculty  or  a  function  of  the  content 
in  mind,  are  now  reflected  in  the  question  as 
to  whether  it  be,  if  a  fcinction,  a  common  and 
constant,  or  a  variable  and  specialized  function. 
It  has  recently  been  argued,  in  opposition  to 
the  '  constant  function '  view,  that  attention 
is  a  variable  function :  that  we  have  not  one 
attention,  but  many  attentions.  On  this 
view,  while  there  is  a  constant  element  in  the 
different  reactions  of  attention  to  different 
contents,  there  are  nevertheless  both  '  typical ' 
(visual,  auditory,  &c.)  and  also  individual  or 
special  elements  characteristic  of  each.  The 
discussion  of  the  question  is  facilitated  by  the 
use  of  symbols  put  in  a  formula : — 

Att  (attention)  =  A  +  a  +  a :  a  formula 
showing  the  mental  elements  which  enter  into 
an  act  of  attention,  apart  from  the  object 
attended  to,  in  which  the  symbols  have  the 
following  significance : 

A  =  elements  common  to  all  acts  of  atten- 
tion, 
a  =  elements  special  to  acts  of  attention 
to  different  classes  of  objects,  but 
common  to  acts  of  attention  to  all 
the  objects  of  each  class, 
a  =  elements  special  to  acts  of  attention 
to  each  single  object,  but  common  to 
repeated  acts  of  attention  to  the 
same  object. 
The  advantage  of  the  symbols  is  that  they 
can  be  used  in  the  discussion  of  any  of  the 
theories  of  attention;  that  is,  they  can  be 
given  motor,  affective,  or  intellectual  values. 
It  does  not  even  require  the  view  that  all  the 
symbols  have   positive  values;    for  on  the 
theories  which  consider  attention  as  a  con- 
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stant  £ftcalty  or  function,  the  formula  reduces 
itself  to  A  =  A,  the  other  symbols  being 
eadi  zero  (of.  Baldwin,  Mml,  Devd,  in  the 
Child  and  the  Race,  chap.  x.  §  3 ;  chap.  xi.  §  2 ; 
chap.  xv). 

Lii^ratwre'.  Chb. Wolff,  Psychol.  Empirica, 
§  245;  James  Mill,  Analysis  of  the  Pheno- 
mena of  the  Human  Mind;  Bain,  Emotions 
and  Will,  373  f. ;  Bbaplet,  Mind,  xi.  305  ff. ; 
Wabo,  art  Psychology,  in  Encyc.  Brit. 
(9th  ed.);  Stumpf,  Tonpsychologie,  i.  33, 
and  ii.  208  ff. ;  Munstebbebo,  fieitr.  z.  exper. 
PsychoL,  i,  ii,  and  Die  Willenshandlung;  G.  E. 
MuLLEB,  Zor  Theorie  d.  sinnlichen  Aufmerk- 
samkeit;  Ladd,  Psychol,  Descrip.  and  Ex- 
plan.,  chap,  v;  James,  Princ.  of  Psychol., 
ii.  chaps,  xi,  xxvi ;  Wundt,  Physiol.  Psychol., 
iL  chaps.  XV,  xvi;  Lewes,  Problems  of 
Life  and  Mind,  3rd  series,  Prob.  2,  chap.  ix. 
106,  and  chap.  x.  184;  Hibot,  La  PsychoL 
de  I'Attention ;  Piebbe  J  aket,  art.  Attention 
in  Richet's  Diet,  de  Physiologie,  and  N^vroses 
et  idees  fixes,  i.  69 ;  Waitz,  Lehrb.  d.  Psy- 
^oU  §  55  f  VoLKMANK,  Lehrb.  d.  Psychol., 
iL  §  114;  Baldwin,  HandL.  of  Psychol., 
Feeling  and  Will,  chaps,  xii,  xvi,  and  Ment. 
Devel.  in  the  Child  and  the  Bace ;  N.  Lakoe, 
PhiloB.  Stud..  V. 4 1 3;  Mabillieb,  Rev.  Philos., 
xxvii.  566 ;  Febbieb,  Functions  of  the  Brain, 
§§  102  f.;  Obebsteineb,  Brain,  i.  439  ff.; 
Heikbich,  Die  mod.  physiol.  Psychol,  in 
Deutschland;  Stout,  Analytic  Psychol.,  i. 
180  if.;  Eisleb,  Worterb.  d.  philos.  Begiiffe 
(for  German  references).  (j.m.b.,  q.f.s.) 

Attention  (defects  of).  Inasmuch  as  the 
normal  exercise  of  attention,  considered  in  both 
its  spontaneous  and  volitional  forms,  involves 
the  ability  to  concentrate  the  intellectual  pro- 
cesses in  a  desired  direction,  and  also  a  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  influence  of  a  large  and 
variable  number  of  impressions,  any  marked 
deviation  from  these  may  be  regarded  as  de- 
fects of  the  attention.  Abnormalities  in  the 
former  direction  would  involve  a  deficiency  of 
voluntary  attention,  and  in  the  latter  direction 
its  excessive  concentration,  and  consequently 
an  undne  limitation  of  its  field. 

Deficiency  of  Attention,  'As  attention  is 
the  great  con^tioning  factor  in  our  intellec- 
tual life,'  any  serious  impairment  of  intelli- 
gence will  naturally  bring  witli  it  a  defect  of 
die  attention.  This  is  well  marked  in  Idiocy 
(q.  V.)  and  Imbecility  (q.  v.),  as  also  in  the 
waning  of  the  mental  powers  in  Senescence 
(q.  V.)  and  Dementia  (q.  v.).  In  the  former 
case,  the  very  limited  capacity,  which  is  normal 
in  childhood,  to  direct  the  line  of  intellectual 


effort  for  any  considerable  period,  never  passes 
beyond  the  undeveloped  stage;  while  in  the 
latter  case  the  normal  range  of  attention  luu9 
been  established,  but  has  again  become  unduly 
contracted.  A  subnormal  capacity  to  fix  the 
attention  is  also  characteristic  of  several  varie* 
ties  of  functional  derangements  of  the  nervous 
system,  particularly  in  cases  of  brain  exhaus- 
tion (cf.  Neubasthenia).  Sufferers  from  this 
disorder  find  great  difficulty  at  certain  times 
in  concentrating  their  efforts  in  a  given  direc- 
tion ;  a  few  minutes  of  reading  may  bring  on 
feelings  of  mental  confusion  and  distress,  or 
there  may  result  a  '  swimming '  of  the  page, 
the  words  floating  by  without  conveying  a 
meaning.  Talking,  or  listening  to  conversa* 
tion,  may  unduly  strain  the  weakened  power 
of  the  attention,  and  cause  vague  feelings  of 
mental  uneasiness  or  positive  pains  (headachoi 
&c.).  While  this  defect  is  intimately  related 
to  defects  of  the  will  (see  Will,  defects  of), 
it  is  well  to  note  that  many  neurasthenics 
have  appearance  of  energy  and  desire  to 
work,  but  the  actual  effort  brings  on  speedy 
exhaustion.  Purely  physical  fatigue,  or 
abstinence  from  food,  defective  nutrition, 
weakness  from  illness,  may  also  produce 
similar  symptoms  of  a  more  or  less  temporary 
character. 

The  cerebral  intoxication  induced  by  the 
action  of  drugs  (cf.  Psychic  Effects  of 
Dbuos)  is  frequently  characterized  by  a  wan- 
dering of  the  attention  and  difliculty  of  con- 
centration. This  is  true  of  the  effects  of  large 
doses  of  alcohol,  and  perhaps  even  more  of 
opium  and  its  related  medicaments.  That 
such  drug  habits  may  bring  with  them  a  per- 
manent impairment  of  the  mental  powers,  in 
which  attention  is  markedly  affected,  is  sufli- 
ciently  indicated  by  accounts  of  alcoholism  and 
opium-eating  (De  Quincey,  Op.um  £cUer ;  cf. 
Carpenter,  Ment,  FhysioL).  A  form  of 
attention  may  also  appear  in  normal  men  of 
gifted  intellectual  ability  and  high  originality, 
whose  minds  overflow  with  plans  and  projectis, 
but  for  whom  the  effort  of  execution  and  defi- 
nite concentration  seems  almost  impossible, 
which  is  yet  not  a  defect.  It  has  been  called 
*  fluid  attention,'  and  described  by  Baldwin 
(Story  of  the  Mind,  chap.  viii.  3)  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  *  motor  type.* 

No  definite  pathology  of  the  attention  has 
been  made  out,  and  may  by  the  very  nature 
of  the  case  be  impossible ;  but  there  is  con- 
siderable evidence  (from  disease  and  injury, 
from  artificial  expeiiments,  and  from  com- 
parative   development)    for    regarding    the 
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functions  of  the  frontal  lobes  of  the  brain 
as  intimately  connected  with  the  power  of 
attention. 

Literaiure :  D.  Fkbrieb,  Functions  of  the 
Brain;  and  the  titles  given  under  Psychic 
Effects  of  Dbuos,  and  under  Localization 
(cerebral).  (ljc.) 

The  name  aprosexia  has  been  given  by 
Ouye  {Brit,  Med,  J,y  1889,  709)  to  an 
impairment  of  the  attention  due  to  nasal 
obstruction.  Most  of  the  cases  occur  in 
boys  and  young  men  of  the  student  class. 
Aprosexia  is  also  used  in  a  more  general  sense 
for  the  inability  to  fix  the  attention;  when 
due  to  neurasthenia,  it  would  be  neurasthenic 
aprosexia;  when  due  to  nasal  obstruction, 
nasal  aprosexia. 

Fixed  AUerUion.  A  typical  example  is  fur- 
nished by  the  insistent  or  Fixed  Idea  (q.  v.), 
which  occupies  the  narrowed  field  of  attention 
and  prevents  the  access  of  other  impressions. 
Such  a  condition  is  frequently  characteristic 
of  the  brooding  phases  of  grief  or  melanchoUa, 
and  likewise  of  conditions  of  undue  excitement 
and  the  delusions  of  monomania.  States  of 
Ecstasy  (q.  v.)  and  deep  religious  absorption 
may  present  longer  or  shorter  periods  of  in- 
tense oblivion  to  outer  impressions.  Many 
writers  regard  the  hypnotic  condition  as  in- 
volving by  suggestion  a  similar  cramp  of  the 
attention  upon  the  suggested  action  or  idea, 
and  a  consequent  lack  of  receptivity  to  all 
other  impressions. 

LitercUure:  P.  Janet,  N^vroses  et  id^es 
fixes,  i,  ii  (1898),  and  L'automatisme  psychol. 
(1889);  RiBOT,  Psychol,  of  Attention  (Eng. 
trans.,  1890);  Dis.  of  the  Will  (Eng.  trans., 
1884);  Cabpenteb,  Ment.  Physiol.  (Eng. 
trans.,  6th  ed.,  189 1),  chap,  iii,  &c. ;  Mauds- 
ley,  PhysioL  of  Mind  (1878),  and  Body  and 
Will  (1884),  chap,  iii;  Febbieb,  Functions 
of  the  Brain;  Exneb,  Psychische  Erschei- 
nungen,  chap,  iv;  Sollieb,  Psychol,  de  Tldiot 
et  de  rimb6cile  (1891);  L.  Mabillieb, 
Remarques  sur  le  m^canisme  de  I'attention, 
Bev.  Philos. ( 1 889),  and  Du  r61e  de  la  pathologie 
mentale  dans  les  recherches  psychologiques. 
Rev.  Philos.  (1893),  (jj.-l.m.) 

Also  Paolo  Ricoabdi,  L'Attenzione  nella 
serie  animale  (1876);  G.  Buccola,  Leggi 
del  tempo  nei  fenomeni  del  pensiero  (Milano, 
1 883) ;  De  Sanctis,  Patolpgia  dell'  Atten- 
zione  (Rome,  1896).  See  also  Attention 
(above  and  below).  (e.m.) 

Attention  (experiments  on).  The  experi- 
mental investigations  upon  attention  may  be 
grouped  under  the  following  heads : — 


(i)  Fluctuations  of  attention  (see  that 
topic). 

LitercUure :  Ubbantschitsch,  CentralbL  f. 
med.  Wiss.  (1875);  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  xxvii; 
N.  Lanoe,  Mabbe,  Pace,  Eckeneb,  Leh- 
MANN,  in  Philos.  Stud.;  Munstebbebo,  in 
Beitrage,  ii;  Wundt,  Physiol.  Psychol.  (4th 
ed.),  ii.  295  ff. ;  Heinbich,  Anz.  d.  Akad. 
d.  Wiss.  in  Krakau  (Nov.,  1898);  Cook, 
Amer.  J.  of  Psychol.  (1899). 

(2)  Complication  (see  that  topic).  Cf. 
Wundt,  Physiol,  Psychol,  (4th  ed.),  ii.  389  ff. ; 
von  Tschisch,  Philos.  Stud,,  ii ;  Pflaum,  Philos. 
Stud,,  XV ;  Pierce  and  Angell,  Jastrow,  Amer. 
J.  of  Psychdl.y  iv,  v. 

(3)  Bange  of  Attention  (see  Span  of  Con- 
sciousness). Cf.  Wundt,  Physiol,  Psychol. 
(4th  ed.),  286  ff. ;  Cattell,  Dietze,  in  Philos. 
Stud, ;  Bechterew,  in  NeuroL  CentraJJtH* 
(1889). 

(4)  D18TBACTION  of  attention  (see  that 
topic). 

(5)  Influence  of  attention  on  the  estima* 
tion  of  time  ^  intervals  (see  Time-sense). 
Cf.  Wundt,  Physiol.  Psyehci.  (4th  ed.), 
409  ff. 

(6)  Reaction-time  experiments  (see  Beac- 
TiON  Time). 

(7)  Attention  and  concomitant  processes, 
physiological  and  psychological. 

Literature :  Breathing  and  pulse :  Dela- 
BABBE,  Bev.  Philos.,  xxxiii.  639;  Lehmann, 
Philos.  Stud.,  ix;  MOnstebbebo,  Beitnige; 
Wundt,  Physiol.  Psychol.  (4th  ed.),  ii.  297 ; 
Mentz,  Philos.  Stud.,  xi.  Muscle  sensations : 
M  tNSTEBBEBO,  Bcitiiige.  Adaptation  of  organ 
(eye) :  Heinbich,  Zeitsch.  f.  Psychol.,  ix,  xi ; 
Mac  Dougall,  Psychol.  B«v.,iii.  158 ;  Angell 
and  MooBE,  Psychol.  Bev.  (1896),  iii«  245; 
(ear) :  Heinbich,  Physiol.  CentralbL  (1896) ; 
Wien.  med.  Wochensch.  (1896).  Organic 
processes :  Angell  and  Thompson,  Psychol. 
Rev.  (1899),  vi.  32. 

(8)  Effects  of  attention. 

Literature:  MUnstebbebg,  PsycboL  Rev., 
i;  Lalande  and  Paulhan,  Rev.  Philos., 
XXXV ;  Hamlin,  Amer.  J.  of  Psychol.,  viii. 
Cf.  James,  Princ.  of  PsychoL,  i.  424.  (e.b.tO 

Attitude  [Lat.  aptus,  fit] :  Qer.  Haltung, 
EinsteUung  (cf.  Pbedisposition);  Fr.  attitude ; 
ItaL  attitudine.  Readiness  for  attention,  or 
action,  of  a  definite  sort.  A  mental  attitude 
is  thus  a  motor  or  attentive  Disposition 
(q.  V.)  which  represents  a  definite,  relatively 
independent,  and  conscious  function. 

Attitude  is  used  of  both  mind  and  body. 
Mentally,  it  is  a  state  of  the  attention  primarily. 
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and  secondarily  an  expression  for  habitual 
tendencies  and  interests.  A  physical  attitude 
is  primarily  a  state  of  partial  stimulation 
to  action  of  a  definite  kind,  and  secondarily 
an  expression  of  Habit  (q.v.)* 

The  theoretical  question  concerning  mental 
attitudes  is  as  to  their  relation  to  the  re- 
spective mental  contents  or  objects  to  which 
they  have  reference.  A  mentied  attitude  is 
always  directed  towards  something  in  mind : 
is  the  attitude  a  function  of  this,  or  is  this 
content  brought  up  by  the  attitude?  Put 
this  way,  the  question  presupposes,  however 
answered,  a  vital  connection  between  content 
of  whatever  kind  and  attitude  with  its  result- 
ing action. 

Psychologists  distinguish  between  voluntary 
and  non-voluntary  attitudes,  and  for  the  latter 
class  it  is  held  that  both  attitudes  of  the  atten- 
tion and  those  of  action  result  from  mental 
contents  (purely  physical  attitudes  being  due 
to  habit  or  to  direct  organic  stimulation). 
With  reference  to  attitudes  toward  action, 
most  contemporary  psychologists  hold  that 
they  are  revivals  of  earlier  actions  brought 
about  by  the  perception  or  thought  of  the 
object  to  which  they  are  appropriate  (James, 
Mdnsterberg,  Wundt  lately,  Baldwin).  Some, 
however,  still  hold  (Ladd,  Ward)  that  the 
mind  may  take  a  quite  original  attitude, 
which  is  not  a  function  of  the  content,  and 
realize  action  or  new  thought  from  this  attir 
tude.  With  this  latter  position  is  associated 
the  view  (Wundt  formerly,  Ladd,  Waller) 
that  this  original  mental  attitude  has  its  seat 
in  the  motor  centres  of  the  brain,  whose  dis- 
charge in  action  is  accompanied  by '  sensations 
of  innervation '  and  '  feeling  of  effort.'  See 
ImrEBVATiOK  (sensations  of).  James  holds  that 
higher  intellectual  and  moral  attitudes  are 
original  and  initiative  of  action  {Prine.  of 
Fs^fchci.^  i.  453  f.),  a  view  which  is  not  recon- 
ciled with  his  other  position  that  effort  is  due 
to  kiuaesthetic  sensations  and  is  ultimately 
attention. 

The  tendency  to  consider  attitudes  apart 
from  contents  was  practically  universal  in 
psychology  until  very  recently.  But  felt 
attitudes  are  now  considered  on  a  par  with 
presented  contents  as  elements  of  analysis, 
under  the  terms  'motor  elements,'  'dis- 
positions,' &C.  Mdnsterberg,  Fouill^,  Royce, 
Stout,  Baldwin,  have  worked  out  theories 
which  recognize  motor  attitudes  as  links  of 
association  in  mental  compounds  (MUnster- 
berg),  as  dynamic  units  correlative  with  ideas 
(Fouill^e),  as  the  unifying  and  the  general,  in 


all  the  mental  life,  contributing  the  subjective 
phase  to  various  psychoses,  such  as  recognition, 
judgment,  belief  (Bain,  Eoyce,  Stout,  Bald- 
win). Further,  in  genetic  psychology  the  view 
has  been  worked  out  that  the  organizing  and 
conserving  of  experience  on  which  mental 
development  proceeds  are  due  to  two  typical 
attitudes,  under  which  all  those  of  attention 
and  action  may  be  subsumed,  the  attitudes  of 
Habit  and  Accommodation  (see  these  terms). 
See  also  Selection  (mental). 

Literature:  see  the  titles  given  under  the 
special  headings  cited  in  this  article.  Also 
Bain,  Emotions  and  Will  (3rd  ed.),  505  ff. ; 
James,  Princ.  of  Psychol.,  i.  chap,  xi,  and  ii. 
chap.xxvi;  audThe  Will  to  Believe;  MIjnsteb- 
bebo,  Beitr.^  z.  exper.  Psychol.,  i ;  Fouill^, 
La  PsychoL  des  Id^es-Forces,  and  Rev. 
Philos.,  xxviii.  561  f.  ;  Ladd,  Psychol. 
Descrip.  and  Explan.,  chap&  v  and  xi; 
Stout,  Analytic  Psychol.,  Bk.  II,  chaps,  i,  iii, 
vii,  viii,  xi ;  Baldwin,  Ment.  Devel.  in  the  Child 
and  the  Eace,  chaps,  viii,  xv.     (j.ilb.-6.f.s.) 

Attraction  and  Bapnlsion  [Lai.  attracHo 
et  reptiUvs] :  Ger.  Anziehtmg  und  Ahetoeaung; 
Fr.  attraction  et  r^mlsion ;  ItaL  attraziane  e 
ripuUione,  Attraction  is  a  force  exerted 
between  two  bodies  or  particles  tending 
to  bring  them  together  or  to  prevent  their 
separation. 

When  the  two  bodies  in  question  are  at  an 
appreciable  distance  apart  attraction  always 
varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance, 
as  in  the  case  of  Qbavitation  (q.v.)  and  mag- 
netic and  electric  attraction.  When  the 
attracting  particles  are  in  contact,  the  result 
may  be  eoheaive  attraction,  keeping  the  parts 
of  a  body  together;  eu/rface  tendon,  a  con- 
tractile force  between  the  surface  molecules 
of  a  liquid  which  makes  a  drop  of  liquid 
assume  its  spherical  form ;  or  capUlary  attrac- 
tion, between  a  solid  and  a  liquid.  The  laws 
governing  the  various  forms  of  cohesive 
attraction  are  essentially  different  from  the 
law  of  gravitation,  because  two  particles 
could  not  cohere  by  virtue  of  an  attraction 
which  did  not  increase  more  rapidly  than  the 
inverse  square  of  the  distance. 

Bepuleion  is  the  opposite  or  algebraic  nega- 
tive of  attraction,  and  is  a  force  tending  to 
separate  two  particles  or  bodies.  Its  most 
familiar  forms  are  the  tendency  of  two  like 
magnetic  poles,  or  two  bodies  electrified  by 
like  electricities,  to  move  away  from  each 
other.  As  in  the  case  of  attraction,  the  in- 
tensity of  the  force  b  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance  between  the  repelling  particles. 
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The  impenetrability  of  matter,  or  the  reBistance 
which  it  offers  to  compression,  is,  so  £ar  as  its 
manifestation  goes,  of  the  nature  of  a  repulsive 
force,  the  negative  of  molecular  or  cohesive 
attraction.  (8.K.) 

Attrilmte  [Lat.  ad+tribuerey  to  assign]: 
Gen {i)  Attrtlmt,{^)  Eigeiuehaft ;  Fr.  aUribtU; 
Ital.  aUrihiUo.  (i)  An  essential  character- 
istic of  a  being.  Without  its  attributes,  the 
existence  of  a  thing  is  unthinkable.  It  is 
opposed  to  Quality,  Mode,  Accident.  Cf. 
these  terms. 

Used  in  this  sense  by  the  Scholastics  as 
a  translation  of  the  Aristotelian  avfMfitfitfKbs, 
Usually  applied  by  them  to  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  Deity.  The  term  is 
still  in  use  in  theology.  The  17th  century 
philosophers  apply  the  term  to  substance. 
Extension  and  thinking  are  the  two  attri- 
butes which  we  may  know.  It  is  defined  by 
Spinoza :  *  That  which  the  intellect  perceives 
of  substance  as  constituting  its  essence.'  The 
precise  meaning  of  the  term  in  Spinoza's 
system  is  disputed.  K.  Fischer  makes 
'  attribute '  equivalent  to  a  force  proceeding 
from  the  substance  which  he  conceives  as 
a  catisa  efficiens;  J.  Erdmann  considers 
the  'attributes'  as  forms  under  which  the 
limitations  of  the  finite  mind  compel  us  to 
view  the   infinite   substance  {Hist,  FJulas., 

•  •  •  \ 

111.  72). 

(2)  The  logical  predicate  is  sometimes 
called  '  an  attribute '  or  said  to  be  attributive. 

(3)  Loosely,  any  quality  or  property  is 
called  attribute;  an  incorrect  use  of  the 
word.  (R.H.S.) 

AttributM  (of  Qod,  doctrine  of) :  Ger.  {die 
Lehre der)goUltchen  Eigenschafien ;  Fr.  aUributs 
de  JHeu;  Ital.  attributi  divini.  An  integral 
part  of  the  division  of  systematic  theology 
devoted  to  discussion  of  the  nature  of  God. 
An  attribute  is  a  quality  which  may,  or  must, 
be  joined  to  the  conception;  but  junction 
with  a  conception  by  no  means  implies  that 
it  is  merely  subjective.     Cf.  Essence,  Pro- 

PEBTY. 

(i)  From  the  Christian  standpoint,  other 
religions  inevitably  lead  to  partial  or  abstract 
views;  e.g.  Judaism  to  undue  exaltation  of 
holiness,  heathenism  to  a  merely  physical  con- 
ception. (2)  In  early  Christian  thought  the 
subject  was  not  systematically  explored. 
Knowledge  of  God,  and  the  fact  of  the  divine 
unity  (as  against  Gnostics  and  Manichaeans), 
constituted  the  centres  of  interest.  (3)  With 
the  rise  and  spread  of  Christological  and 
Trinitarian   controversies,   systematic    treat- 


ment of  the  attributes  became  necessary ;  the 
relation  of  unity  (of  nature^  to  diversity  (of 
attributes^  and  of  unity  (of  substance)  to 
diversity  (of  persons),  now  became  the  central 
problems.  On  them  the  mediaeval  and  scho^ 
lastic  theories  of  God  converged.  The  ten- 
dency was  to  elaborate  the  intellectual  aspects 
and  to  pass  lightly  over  the  ethical.  (4)  Even 
after  the  Reformation  this  tendency  continued, 
thanks  (a)  to  the  special  Ghristology  of  the 
Reformers  and  to  its  prominence,  and  (6)  to 
the  Deistic  controversies.  Similar  leanings 
were  present  in  the  Mystics,  the  most  marked 
difference  being  traceable  to  the  doctrine  of 
knowledge  termed  the  'beatific  vision.'  (5) 
In  the  19th  century  the  influence  of  the 
idealistic  movement  (Herder  to  Hegel)  and  of 
Schleiermacher  at  length  brought  systematic 
theologians  face  to  face  with  the  entire  problem, 
on  the  ethical  as  well  as  on  the  intellectual 
side.  The  analyses  of  Philippi,  Thomasius, 
Nitzsch,  and  others,  more  particularly  Domer, 
are  the  most  adequate  presentations  of  the 
subject  as  a  whole.  Much  has  been  done, 
from  a  more  specially  philosophical  standpoint, 
by  I.  H.  Fichte  and  his  group  (including 
Lotze).  As  concerns  philosophy  of  religion, 
the  central  problem  still  remains  that  of  the 
reconciliation  of  immanence  with  transcen- 
dence, and  at  the  present  moment  it  is 
attracting  increased  attention. 

Literature :  Dorneb,  Syst  of  Christ. 
Doctrine  (Eng.  trans.),  i.  187,  324,  344»  453/» 
Person  of  Christ  (Eng.  trans.),  i.  division  L 
88  ;  Hist,  of  Protestant  Theol.  (Eng.  trans.), 
ii.  452 ;  Hunter,  Outlines  of  Dogmatic 
Theol.,  ii.  50;  S.  Clarke,  Discourse  con- 
cerning the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God; 
Weber,  Vom  Zorne  Gottes;  Bruch,  Lehre 
von  den  gottlichen  Eigenschaften  ;  Harxagk, 
Hist,  of  Dogma  (Eng.  trans.),  iii.  244  f.,  v. 

Iiof.  (R.M.W.) 

Attrition  [Lat.  aUntiUf  from  aUerere,  to 
rub]:  Ger.  Attrition;  Fr.  attrition;  Ital. 
attrizione.  There  are  degrees  of  sorrow  for 
sin — conviction  of  guilt,  implying  contrition, 
being  the  highest.  Attrition  is  the  name  given 
to  sorrow  proceeding  from  some  lower  motive, 
e.g.  fear  of  future  consequences.         (R.H.W.) 

Atwater,  Xguuui  KotoUdss.  (1813- 
83.)  An  American  divine,  graduate  of  Yale 
College  and  of  the  New  Haven  Divinity  School. 
Held  a  Congregational  pastorate  at  Fairfield, 
Conn.,  and  chairs  in  Princeton  CoUege  in 
turn  in  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  logic, 
and  moral  and  political  science.  He  was, 
for  a  time,  acting  president  at  Princeton.    He 
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published  several  discussions,  and  an  elemen* 
tary  work  on  logic. 

Auditioa  and  Aviditory  Siiwtion, :  see 
Heabikg. 

Audition  Color<o  [Fr.l:  Ger.  farhigeB 
U&rtn ;  Fr.  as  in  topic  ;  ItaL  udizioneeolcrata. 
See  Stnaesthxsia.  (j^.) 

AnfUiumiig  [Ger.] :  see  Ekliohtenment. 

Avgslrarg  CSonfaMdon:  Ger.  Auggburg- 
isehe  Aon/€Mion;  Fr.  Catrfessiond^Augtbourg  ; 
Ital.  Car^eisione  di  Augtuta,  The  Augsburg 
Confession  is  the  most  authoritative  of  the 
Lutheran  creeds.  It  was  prepared  by  Me- 
lanchthon  in  1 530,  with  the  approval  of  Luther, 
and  at  the  request  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y. 

Its  main  value  to  the  student  of  history  of 
tliought  lies  in  the  admirable  moderation  with 
which  it  sets  forth  the  points  of  agreement 
and  difference  between  the  Reformers  and 
the  Church.  This  Confession  drew  a  *  Con- 
futation '  from  £ck  and  other  Catholic  divines, 
which  the  emperor  approved.  Melanchthon 
in  turn  prepared  a  confutation  of  this,  known 
as  the  Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Confession. 
This  is  a  more  valuable  document  for  the 
history  of  thought  than  the  Confession — of 
which  it  is  the  authoritative  exposition.  It  was 
completed  fourteen  months  after  the  Coufession. 

Literature:  Schaff,  Creeds  of  Christendom, 
i.  225 ;  iii.  3.  (B.M.W.) 

Augvstme,  Saint.  (353-430  A.  d.)  See 
AuGusTiNiANiBM,  and  Patbistio  Philosophy. 

Aiigiuitiiiiaiiin&:  Qer,  Attgustinianismus; 
Fr.  AuguslinianUme ;  ItaL  Agostinianismo, 
The  name  given  to  the  doctrines  of  Aurelius 
Augustinus,  bishop  of  Hippo. 

Augustine  was  the  founder  of  Christian 
philosophy  in  the  West,  and  by  far  the  most 
important  of  patristic  writers,  holding  a  su- 
premacy among  the  Latin  Fathers  which  even 
Origen  by  no  means  enjoyed  among  the  Greek. 

In  the  course  of  his  long  career  Augustine 
passed  through  several  distinct  stages  of  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  experience ;  these  have 
left  their  mark  on  his  work  everywhere,  (i) 
After  receiving  a  good  education,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  principal  higher  study  of  his 
time,  rhetoric;  was  aroused  to  the  pursuit 
of  truth  by  dcero's  HarteniiuSjtxndj  to  this  end, 
studied  the  Scriptures  in  Latin  translations, 
his  knowledge  of  Greek  being  very  defective. 
(2)  Dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  this  inquiry, 
he  turned  to  the  Mahichaeans  (q.  v.)  for  aid, 
and  belonged  to  their  sect  for  ten  years  (till 
3^3)-  (3)  Having  gone  to  Home,  he  was 
there  appointed  to  a  professorship  of  rhetoric 
at  Uilan.     In  his  new  home  he  listened,  first 


as  a  rhetorician  and  for  practical  purposes,  to 
the  eloquent  preaching  of  Ambrose,  but  soon 
passed  from  connoisseurship  of  its  manner  to 
consideration  of  its  matter.  This,  with  special 
study  of  Paul's  writings,  led  to  his  conversion 
in  386,  and  baptism  in  387.  (4)  Passing  once 
more  to  his  native  Africa,  he  lived  as  a  recluse 
for  several  years,  in  marked  contrast  to  his 
former  laxity.  In  39 1  he  was  ordained  priest  at 
Hippo,  in  395  coadjutor-bishop,  and  six  months 
later  succeeded  to  the  full  bishopric.  The  rest 
of  his  career,  coincident  with  his  episcopate 
of  35  years,  was  spent  in  Africa,  where  eccle- 
siastico-religious  cooditions  exerted  an  im* 
portant  influence  over  his  thought  and  writings. 
He  was  prominent  in  three  great  contn3versies 
— with  the  Manichaeaks  (q.v.),  the  Donatists 
(q.  v.),  and  the  Pelagians  (q.  v.).  Opposition 
to  the  teachings  of  the  first  and  last  was  of 
particular  importance  in  moulding  his  views, 
especiaUy  of  God  and  the  Trinity,  and  of 
Grace  and  Free  Will.  His  ignorance  of  Greek 
left  him  independent  of  previous  doctrinal  con- 
troversies, while  his  training  as  a  rhetorician 
lent  peculiar  force  to  his  speech,  and  elegance 
to  his  writing. 

Three  main  elements  combine  in  the  for* 
mation  of  his  opinions :  (i)  The  personal,  con- 
sisting in  vivid  spiritual  experiences,  and  in 
remai'kable  talent  for  self-analysis ;  (2)  the 
philosophical,  emanating  chiefly  from  the  pur- 
suits and  training  incident  to  his  pre-Christian 
period,  and  destined  to  exercise  more  influence 
in  his  earlier  than  in  his  later  ecclesiastical 
life ;  (3)  the  religious,  traceable  partly  to  his 
early  struggles,  partly  to  his  conception  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  partly  to  the  difficulties 
of  Christian  doctrine  which  lie  was  compelled 
to  face  as  a  controversialist.  This  element, 
particularly  as  connected  with  the  idea  of  the 
Church,  gi'ew  in  force,  and  finally  became 
paramount.  In  his  philosophy,  Augustine 
starts  from  the  principle  of  the  immediate 
certainty  of  knowledge.  Even  doubt  cannot 
but  testify  to  the  fact  of  knowledge.  Thence  he 
at  once  passes  to  show  that  the  existence  of 
God  is  necessarily  involved  in  this  first 
principle.  With  these  two  normative  prin- 
ciples he  has  a  firm  basis,  and  finds  himself 
able  to  unite  the  individual  and  the  universal. 
Here  the  influence  of  Plato  exercises  marked 
influence,  especially  in  the  proof  that  all 
knowledge  is  ultimately  knowledge  of  God. 
Proceeding  to  fill  out  the  conception  of  Deity, 
Augustine  at  once  shows  his  tendencies  as 
a  master  of  introspection  by  adopting  the  will 
as  central  characteristic ;  and  in  ^ this  what  is 
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commonly  known  as  Augustinianism  has  its 
source.  The  world  was  created  by  Gtod'a  free 
choice ;  the  Timeless  created  the  world  in  time, 
and  upon  God  it  ever  depends  for  continued 
existence.  Evil  was  not  created  by  Qod,  and 
is  good  only  in  so  far  as  it  must  exist  with 
God's  permission,  and  because  he  can  cause 
good  to  grow  out  of  it.  Human  souls  are 
essentially  personal  or  individual,  and  come 
into  existence  along  with  their  bodies.  Memory, 
intellect,  and  will  are  the  soul's  principal 
faculties,  and  they  serve  to  reflect  the  triune 
nature  of  God.  This  psychological  theory 
immediately  passes  over  into  an  ethical  one. 
Individuality  and  will  are  intimately  related. 
Hence,  free  will  is  the  foundation  of  the 
possibility  of  morality.  Free  will  implies 
freedom  of  choice,  or,  in  another  aspect,  ex- 
emption from  evil — which  may  be  expressed 
also  as  freedom  for  good.  In  the  latter  sense 
— which  predominates  as  concerns  this  life — 
freedom  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  grace 
of  God.  Here  philosophy  passes  over  into 
theology.  Man  was  free  at  the  first,  and 
therefore  had  the  capacity  to  sin  from  choice. 
This  Adam  did,  and,  through  him,  all  men 
lost  freedom ;  it  became  impaired  as  concerned 
the  soul's  most  vital  interest.  Man  could  not 
attain  salvation  because  of  original  sin.  But 
God  in  his  grace  had  elected  some  to  salvation; 
before  the  beginning  of  the  world  he  had  pre- 
determined the  saved.  But  this  grace  can  be 
received  only  through  the  Church.  The  con- 
ceptions of  God,  original  sin,  and  the  Church 
are  therefore  oi^anic  to  each  other,  and  serve 
to  explain  at  once  one  another  and  man's 
worldly  vocation.  Freedom  of  the  will  and 
Predestination  are  the  two  foci  of  Augus- 
tine's theology.  By  means  of  the  former, 
he  triumphs  over  heretics;  by  means  of  the 
latter  he  is  able  to  furnish  a  systematized 
Weltansicht.  Christian  subjectivity  and  Greek 
objectivity  lie  side  by  side.  The  develop- 
ment of  Augustine's  influence,  especially  in 
Aquinas  and  the  Reformers,  shows  that  the 
two  sides  had  not  been  completely  united. 

LitercUtire:  art.  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyc. 
(with  literature);  any  history  of  mediaeval 
philosophy — StOgkl,  Windelbakd,  Ebdbcann, 
H5FFDIK0 ;  Harnagk,  Hist,  of  Dogma  (Eng. 
trans.),  v.  (b.m.w.) 

Aura  [Gr.  aSpa,  breeze] :  Ger.  Aura ;  Fr. 
aura ;  Ital.  aura,  (i)  Any  subjective  sensory 
or  motor  phenomenon  that  ushers  in  a  nervous 
seizure  such  as  epilepsy  or  hysteria ;  (2)  speci- 
fically, the  subjective  sensation  as  of  a  current 
of  air  rising  from  some  part  of  the  body  to 


the  head,  which  is  a  frequent  premonition  of 
an  epileptic  attack ;  (3)  a  supposed  emanation 
or  fluid  assumed  by  beUevers  in  mesmeric  or 
similar  forces  as  the  medium  of  conveyance  of 
such  forces* 

The  premonitory  symptoms  of  epilepsy  are 
frequently  spoken  of  as  the  aura  ^pUepHea^ 
and  of  hysteria  as  the  aura  hysterica.  The 
forms  of  aura  are  extremely  various.  They 
may  be  motor,  such  as  local  tremors,  twitch- 
ings,  or  spasms,  deviations  of  the  eyes,  con- 
tortions of  the  &ce,  &c. ;  they  may  be  sensory, 
as  a  general  feeling  of  heat  or  cold,  tingling, 
numbness,  pain,  dizziness,  as  well  as  sub- 
jective auditory  and  visual  sensations ;  they 
may  be  viscend  or  vaso-motor  sensations, 
blushing,  choking,  burning  in  the  stomach, 
excessive  salivation ;  and  they  may  be  mental, 
such  as  sudden  fright  or  apprehensiveness. 
The  nature  and  development  of  the  aura  is  at 
times  of  importance  in  detecting  the  precise 
nature  of  the  malady.  See  Epilepsy  (also 
for  literature),  and  Hallucination.        (j.j.) 

Literaiurei  Pabibh,  Hallucinations  and 
Illusions  (1897);  Maqnan,  Lemons  clin.  sur 
les  maladies  ment.  (1893);  Mabinesco  and 
Sbneux,  Essai  sur  la  pathogenic  et  le  traite* 
ment  de  T^pilepsie  (1895);  Ch.  FisE,  Les 
6pilepsies  et  les  ^pileptiques  (1896),  particu- 
larly chap.  vi.  (L.M.-J.J.) 

Austrian  School  (of  political  economy) : 
see  Consumption,  and  Mabginal  Incbement. 

Authaiitieity  [Or.  ovrocyn/r  a^^cWij^,  one 
who  does  anything  with  his  own  hand  ;  Ger. 
AutfieniicitcU,  EchSicU ;  Fr.  authenticity ;  Ital. 
autenticit^.  A  main  problem  of  '  higher,'  as 
distinguished  from  'lower '  (or  merely  textual), 
criticism,  involving  all  questions  of  author- 
ship and  title;  of  genuineness,  compilation,  and 
forgery ;  of  tradition  with  respect  to  author- 
ship. Possibly  the  most  vivid  practical  ex* 
ample  of  the  problem  is  to  be  found  in  Bentley's 
work  cited  below.  Cf.  Canon,  Criticism,  and 
Evidence  (external  and  internal). 

Literature :  Bentley,  Diss,  on  the  Epistles 
of  Phalaris  (Wagner's  ed.,  1883).        (b.m.w.) 

Authorily  (in  religion)  [Lat.  auctoritas,  a 
decree]  :  Ger.  AutoritcU,  Zeugnia  (of  writings) ; 
Fr.  autcriti^\  Ital.  autorit^.  The  term  has 
several  meanings,  (i)  Ecclesiastical,  (a) 
The  Roman  Catholic  view,  of  an  infallible 
Church,  implies  that  an  external  organization, 
being  universal,  submerges  the  individual,  or  at 
least  seta  the  bounds  within  which  conclusions 
reached  by  individuals  must  £bJ1.  Pushed  to 
an  extreme  it  fells  into  a  one-sided  legalism, 
and  this  is  always  its  prevalent  tendency. 
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(6)  According  to  the  Protestant  view,  the 
Church  (in  its  creed  chiefly)  and  the  Bible  are 
norms  from  which  the  individual  sets  out ;  but 
their  influence,  qua  authoritative,  is  dependent 
upon  his  personal  response  and  willi  ng  co-opera- 
tion. This  view  often  runs  the  danger  of  rating 
belief  higher  than  life,  just  as  the  Boman 
Catholic  rates  conformity. 

(2)  Theological,  (a)  The  creed  of  a  Church, 
or  the  theory  of  ecclesiastical  organization,  and 
the  scriptural  records  are  the  norms  from 
which  the  theologian  starts  ;  they  provide  the 
implicit  subject-matter,  the  principles  of  which 
he  is  to  render  explicit. 

(6)  In  Speculative  Theology ,  which  approaches 
most  closely  to  philosophy,  tibe  norms  are  the 
facts  of  God's  existence,  his  relation  to 
the  universe,  and  his  peculiar  nature.  Here  the 
authority  may  lie  either  in  a  common  or  uni- 
versal reason,  held  to  be  revealing  itself  in  the 
universe,  according  to  the  liberal  interpretation ; 
or  in  certain  dogmas — ^which  stand  in  need  of 
being  systematically  rationalized — according 
to  the  conservative  view.  In  recent  years,  owing 
to  the  influence  of  philosophy,  such  writers 
as  Domer,  Sterrett,  the  authors  of  Lux  Mundi, 
and  others,  have  tended  to  fiise  these  two  views. 

Literature :  Watebswobth,  Faith  of  Catho- 
lics ;  Maktoteau,  Seat  of  Authority  in  Re- 
ligion; Oettinger,  Die  Autoritat;  Dobner, 
Hist,  of  Christ.  Doctrine  (Bug.  trans.),  i.  79 ; 
Stebbett,  Reason  and  Authority  in  Religion ; 
GoBE  (editor),  Lux  Mundi;  Balfoub,  Founda- 
tions of  Belief;  Lewis,  Authority  in  Matters 
of  Opinion.  (B.M.W.) 

Auto-  (in  compounds)  [Gr.  aurosj  self].  A 
prefix  denoting  reference  to  self. 

Examples  (q.v.):  Automatic,  Autonomous, 

AUTOSUQOESTION.  (J.M.B.) 

Autocracy  [Gr.  alrroKparo^p] :  G^r.  Sdbst- 
herrsehaft ;  Fr.  autocratie ;  ItaJ.  autoerazia.  A 
form  of  government  in  which  the  sovereignty  is 
vested  in  one  individual  absolutely. 

The  Greek  means  *  ruling  by  oneself;  and 
the  adjective  {avroKparrfs)  often  means  Mnde-> 
pendent'  But  avTottparap  is  used  of  absolute 
rule  as  well  as  of  simple  independence.  In 
post-Kslassical  times  it  was  translated  dictator, 
and  laterstill  imperatorin  the  sense  of  emperor. 
The  typical  autocracy  is  Russia,  and  the  Russian 
word,HMDepaTopB,  was  borrowed  firom  Byzantine 
Greek.  (j.b.) 

AutoUnesiB  [Gr.  aMs,  self,  +  letyciy,  move] : 
Ger.  Autokinue ;  Fr.  mouvements  spontaitSs  or 
involantaires ;  Ital.  autoeinen.  Movements 
due  to  causes  within  the  organism.  See  Move- 
ment. (J.J.) 


Automatic  and  Automatigm  [Gr.  avr&' 
iwros,  self-moving]  :  Ger.  automatiBch,  Aut(h 
matismua;  Fr.  atUomcUiquef  automatisme; 
Ital.  atUomatieo,  automoHamo.  A  machine 
which  shows  complex  adjustments  is  automatic, 
and  its  action  illustrates  automatism. 

1.  In  physiology:  the  ad jective  automatic  is 
applied,  in  a  strict  sense,  to  those  functions  of 
the  living  organism  which  are  independent  of 
external  stimuli,  finding  their  stimulus  in  the 
conditions  of  the  organism  itself — such  pro- 
cesses, e.g.,  as  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
respiration,  the  beating  of  the  heart. 

Literature :  general  works  on  physiology; 
especially  Fosteb,  Textbook  of  Physiol.; 
WikLLEB,  Human  Physiol. ;  Veewobn,  Gen. 

Physiol.  (A.8.P.  P.-J.M.B.) 

2.  In  neurology  :  the  terms  are  frequently 
used  in  a  wider  sense,  to  include  what  are  more 
strictly  known  as  Reflex  (q.v.)  reactions. 
See  Automatic  Action  (in  psychology).  It 
then  indicates  the  performance  of  responsive 
acts  independently  of  higher  cerebral  con- 
trol. (C.LL.M.-J.MJ3.) 

Literature :  Lloyd  Mobgan,  Compar.  Psy- 
chol. (1894),  Monist  (1896),  and  Habit  and 
Instinct  (1896);  Habtley,  Essay  on  Man; 
Cabpenteb,  Ment.  Physiol.  (CJL1.M.) 

3.  In  philosophy :  automatism  characterizes 
tbe  whole  behaviour  of  a  living  organism,  so 
far  as  that  is  not  influenced  by  conative  con- 
sciousness. 

Many  of  the  actions  of  men  and  other 
animals  fall  admittedly  under  this  category, 
and  the  question  has  been  raised  whether  the 
whole  life-experience  of  animals  may  not  be  so 
explained.  This  theory,  called  Automatism  or 
the  Automaton  Theory,  was  propounded  by 
Descartes  in  regard  to  the  lower  animals, 
whose  actions  he  explained  throughout  on 
purely  mechanical  principles,  going  so  far, 
apparently,  as  to  deny  to  them  any  conscious- 
ness accompanying  the  changes  which  trans- 
pired in  their  bodies.  During  the  last  half- 
century  the  attempt  has  been  made  by  Huxley, 
D.  Spalding,  Shadworth  Hodgson,  and  others 
to  apply  the  eame  theory  to  man,  in  whose 
case,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  con- 
sciousness accompanying  the  bodily  changes. 
The  theory  of  conscious  automatism  does  not 
seek  to  ignore  the  irreducibility  of  conscious 
facts  to  terms  of  matter  and  motion,  but  it 
regards  consciousness  as,  in  its  own  language, 
an  Epiphenomenon  (q.  v.),  an  inactive  accom- 
paniment of  a  series  of  molecular  changes 
which  form  in  themselves  a  closed  circle  of 
causes  or  real  conditions.    In  Huxley's  words 
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(Essay  on  'Animal  Automatism/  Collected 
Eewye,  i.  244),  '  our  mental  conditions  are 
simply  the  symbols  in  consciousness  of  the 
changes  which  take  place  automatically  in  the 
organism ;  and,  to  take  an  extreme  illustra- 
tion, the  feeling  we  call  volition  is  not  the 
cause  of  a  voluntary  act,  but  the  symbol  of 
that  state  of  the  brain  which  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  act'  As  Shadworth  Hodgson 
insists,  states  of  consciousness  not  only  do  not 
cause  material  movements ;  they  are  not  even 
the  causes  of  other  conscious  states.  They 
are  *  effects  of  the  nature,  sequence,  and  com- 
bination of  the  nerve  states  without  being 
themselves  causes  either  of  one  another  or  of 
changes  in  the  nerve  states  which  support 
them '  {Theory  ofPracHee,  i.  336).  •  The  doc- 
trine that  we  are  essentially  nervous  machines, 
with  a  useless  appendage  of  consciousness 
somehow  added '  (Sully,  The  Buman  Mind,  ii. 
368),  seems  to  involve  the  contradiction  of  an 
effect  which  costs  its  cause  nothing ;  for  trans- 
formations of  energy  are  supposed  to  go  on 
entirely  in  the  bodily  sequence.  The  mental 
accompaniment  is  either  mere  surplusage  or  it 
must  absorb  some  of  the  energy  of  the  material 
system.  The  Double  Aspect  Tbeoby  (q.  v.), 
which  in  some  of  its  statements  closely  resem- 
bles automatism,  endeavours  to  avoid  this 
inconsequen  ce  by  i*eferring  both  series  conjointly 
to  the  causation  of  a  single  substance.  It  is  to 
this  group  that  Clifford  more  properly  belongs, 
though  sometimes  cited  as  an  automatist. 
Cf.  Faballelism,  and  Mikd-btuff  Theoby. 

4.  Aristotle  uses  the  term  t6  oMfMarov  in  a 
special  sense  to  designate  what  would  now  be 
called  the  contingent — events  which,  as  he 
explains,  are  not  due  to  the  purposive  power 
of  nature,  but  which  occur,  as  it  were  by 
the  way,  as  by-products,  in  consequence  of 
some  action  which  was  purposive.  See  also 
Monism.  (a.8.p.p.) 

Literature:  cf.  Mind  and  Bodt.  Tlie 
best  exposition  b  contained  in  Shadwobth 
Hodgson,  Met.  of  Experience,  iL  chap.  ii. 
§6;  see  also  Huxley,  Sci.  and  Culture, 
199  ff.  The  best  criticism  is  contained  in 
Hebbebt,  Mod.  Realism.  See  also  Lewes, 
Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,  2nd  series,  and  The 
Physical  Basis  of  Mind,  307  ff. ;  Wabd,  Natu- 
ralism and  Agnosticism,  Lect.  1 2 ;  James, 
Princ.  of  Psychol.,  i.  chap.  v.  (g.f.8.) 

Automatic  Aotion  (in  psychology).  A 
succession  of  acts  in  response  to  repeated  or 
continuous  excitation,  proceeding  in  more  or 
less  complete  independence  of  attention.  Cf. 
Conscioub-beflex.  (O.F.8.) 


We  owe  to  Hartley  the  distinction  between 
'primarily 'and  'secondarily'  automatie  actions. 
Under  the  first  head  he  includes  all  congenital 
reflex  actions ;  under  the  second  head,  those 
actions  which  we  perform  without  attention 
because  we  have  become  used  to  theuL  The 
typical  oases  of  primarily  automatic  actions 
are  the  rhythmical  organic  processes,  such  as 
breathing  (Hartley,  Observatione  on  Man^  In- 
trod.,  and  props.  19  and  21).  We  adopt 
Waller's  distinction  between  the  simple  reflex 
and  the  automatic  process.  The  automatic 
process  is  a  serial  effect  of  serial  stimuli 
(cf.  Waller,  Physiol.^  ^93)*  ^^e  word  auto* 
matic  is  also  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of 
self-moving  or  spontaneous.  This  clashes  with 
the  commoner  usage,  and  should  be  discarded, 
except  so  far  as  the  physiological  usage  given 
under  (i)  above  is  meant,  in  which  case, 
however,  the  reactions  are  due  to  constant 
stimulating  conditions. 

Literattire:  see  general  works  on  psychology 
and  physiology.  (o.f.8.-j.m.b.) 

Automatio  Wziting :  Ger.  automatisehes 
Sehreiben;  Fr.  ^criture  automatique;  Ital. 
eerittura  automatica.  The  name  given  to  a 
form  of  writing  that  is  recorded  without  the 
complete  and  conscious  co-operation  of  the 
individual  who  writes;  it  is  an  elaborate 
and  consequently  less  usual  form  of  auto- 
matic movement  which  seems  to  be  associated 
with  obscure  functional  disorders  of  the 
nervous  system  (hysteria,  &c.),  but  also  occurs 
in  persons  who  are  healthy  and  entirely 
normal. 

While  really  of  the  same  general  character 
as  the  unconscious  movements  involved  in 
MusGLE-BSADiNO  (q.v.),  it  goos  beyond  these 
in  involving  not  merely  a  definite  directioh 
of  movement,  or  number  and  combination  of 
movements,  as  in  'table-turning'  or  'table- 
rapping,'  but  also  a  constant  and  complex  as 
well  as  conventional  co-ordination  of  the  move- 
ments necessary  to  form  letters,  words,  and 
sentences.  In  a  typical  but  simple  case,  a 
pencil  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  automatist 
will  begin  to  write  apparently  of  its  own 
accord ;  the  automatic  character  of  the  result 
being  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  writing 
proceeds  the  more  successfully  the  more  the 
subject  is  distracted  from  the  action  (by  being 
directed  to  read  aloud  or  by  being  engaged  in 
conversation),  and  frequently,  too,  by  the 
content  and  character  of  the  writing.  Such 
an  experiment  is  still  more  likely  to  succeed 
when  several  persons  co-operate  by  placing 
tlieir   hands   upon  a  planchette  or   similar 
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iiiBirameiit,  for  then  the  slightest  aatomatic 
tendencj  of  any  one  of  the  party  is  apt  to 
remain  unchecked  by  the  writer,  and  to  be 
taken  up  and  enooun^ged  by  the  movements  of 
the  others.  In  a  typical  hysterical  case,  in 
which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
normal  conscioiiBness,  a  hand  or  other  member 
of  the  body  is  anaesthetic,  the  psychical  char- 
acter of  such  anaesthesia  is  revealed  by  the 
record  automatically  produced  in  response  to 
tonches  upon  the  anaesthetic  member.  Much 
more  elaborate  and  obscure  forms  of  automa- 
tic writing  have  been  recorded,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  comprehend  psychologicaUy,  and  in 
which  an  element  of  unconscious  deception  is 
not  excluded.  It  seems  proper  to  sjieak  of 
the  directing  inteUigence  of  such  writing  and 
to  endeavour  to  determine  its  relation  to  the 
conscious  normal  intelligence.  The  most  usual 
theory  ascribes  the  automatic  expressions  to 
the  agency  of  a  subconscious  personality,  which 
has  become  dissociated  from  the  main  con- 
scious stream  of  thought,  a  secondary  person- 
ality split  off  from  the  main  personality,  and 
accessible  only  by  psychological  means  like 
hjTpnotism,  or  by  automatic  writing  which  re- 
veals as  '  out  of  gear '  the  usual  co-ordinating 
relations  of  the  highest  cerebral  centres. 
Much  study  and  ingenuity  have  been  expended 
upon  the  description  of  the  phenomena,  but 
no  very  satis£Eictory  explanation  has  as  yet 
been  reached. 

Literature :  A.  Biket,  Alterations  of  Per- 
sonality; P.  JikNET,  Automatisme  Psychol. 
(1889),  and  N^vroses  et  id^s  fixes;  James, 
Princ.  of  Psychol.,  chap,  x;  Myebs,  series 
of  articles  in  Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Res., 
especially  May,  1885;  Floubnoy,  Des  Indes 
k  la  plan^te  Mars  (1900);  W.  R.  Newbol, 
Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  xlix.  See  Pebsokality  (dis- 
orders of).  (J.J.) 

Automatism  (psychic,  psychological) : 
Ger.  peychischer  Automatiemue ;  Fr.  atUoma" 
iigme  jxeychologique  \  Ital.  atUomatiemo  peico- 
logieo.  The  pedbrmance  of  actions  apparently 
involving  some  degree  of  psychological  de- 
termination, without  the  consciousness  of  the 
personal  subject. 

This  term  has  gained  currency  from  the 
usage  of  P.  Janet  in  his  work  AtUomcUisme 
Peychologique^  which  is  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  phenomena  described  more  fully  under 
Pebsokality  (disorders  of)  and  Autoicatig 
Wbiting.  The  aspect  emphasized  by  the 
term  is  that  of  the  analogy  to  nervous 
automatic  movement,  in  which  no  conscious 
control  or  initiative  is  exercised.     Here  the 


movements,  &c.,  though  apparently  involving 
psychological  processes,  are  nevertheless  psy- 
chically or  mentally  unconscious,  and  are 
variously  ascribed  to  '  secondary,'  '  split-off,' 
*  low,'  *  unconscious '  forms  of  mentality  resi- 
dent in  restricted  portions  or  areas  of  the 
nervous  system.  Following  the  usage  recom- 
mended under  Psychic  and  Psychglooical, 
psychic  or  mental  automatism  is  the  more 
exact  expression.  Cf.  the  literary  references 
made  under  the  terms  cited.  (j.m.b.) 

Automatogrftph :  see  Labobatoby  and 
Appabatus,  IIL  B.  (0),  (5). 

Autonomy  [Gr.  alrovoitla,  independence] : 
Ger.  Autoncmie;  Fr.  autonomie\  Ital.  auto- 
nomia.  (i)  Independence,  self-determination, 
freedom  from  external  restraint  or  authority. 

(2)  By  autonomy  of  the  will  may  be  meant 
either  the  actual  freedom  of  the  will  (i.  e.  its 
fraedom  from  causal  necessity),  or  its  relative 
freedom  from  externally  suggested  or  imposed 
motives,  such  as  social  or  theological  restraints. 
In  the  latter  sense  a  believer  in  necessity 
could  still  speak  of  the  relative  autonomy  of 
the  will  of  an  independently  minded  man. 

(3)  In  Kantian  terminology,  the  character 
belonging  especially  to  the  rational  will  as 
such,  the  character,  namely,  of  being  alto- 
gether its  own  lawgiver.  The  law  that  the 
will  or  the  practical  reason  gives  to  itself  is 
in  Kant*s  view,  namely,  quite  independent  of 
experience,  as  well  as  of  all  ordinary  forms 
of  authority.  This  autonomy  implies  meta- 
physical freedom.     Cf.  the  next  topic.     (J.b.) 

Autonomy  (ethical).  The  characteristic  of 
a  moral  being  in  virtue  of  which  he  is  said  to 
be  a  Maw  to  himself';  not  in  the  sense  of 
following  his  desires,  but  because  the  law 
which  he  recognizes  as  morally  binding  upon 
him  is  the  law  laid  down  by  his  own  moral 
consciousness.  (w.B.s.) 

In  this  sense  the  term  is  used  by  Kant, 
Grundl.  d.  Met.  d.  Sitien,  ii;  Krit  d. 
prakt,  Vemunfi,  1.  i.  i,  §§  7,  8.  He  distin- 
guishes between  the  true  or  rational  self  and 
the  natural  self  with  its  content  of  sense  and 
desire.  This  true  self,  which  is  practical 
reapon,  is  at  the  same  time  will,  and  deter- 
mines itself  by  its  own  law,  which  is  the 
moral  law.  In  other  passages,  however,  it 
should  be  remembered  (e.g.  Krit.  d,  prakt. 
Vemunfi,  229-31,  ed.  Rosenkranz),  empirical 
character  is  referred  to  the  *  causality  of  the 
noumenon.'  All  other  ethical  systems,  inasmuch 
as  they  rely  upon  a  law  or  end  outside  the 
rational  will,  are  classed  by  him  as  systems  of 
Heteronomy.  (w.b.s.-h.s.) 
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Autosiiggestion :  Oer.  AvtornggestUm ; 
Yt. autosuggestion;  Ital, autosuggestions.  The 
process  of  bringing  about  in  oneself  hyp- 
notic or  analogoos  suggestive  states.  Of. 
Suggestion,  and  Hypnosis. 

Wundt  uses  the  term  Fremdsuggestion  for 
the  contrasted  and  usual  process  of  suggestion 
from  another  person.  The  analogous  Greek 
formation  would  be  Heterosuggestion.  (j.m.b.) 

Autotelic  (i)  and  (2)  Heterotelio  [Gr. 
aifT6t,  self,  and  htpot,  other, +reXoff,  end],  (i) 
Autotelic :  having  or  being  its  own  end,  exist- 
ing '  for  its  own  sake,'  as  contrasted  with  (a) 
Heterotelic :  having  or  serving  a  foreign  or 
external  end. 

Autotelic  is  suggested  as  serving,  in  the 
phrases  autotelic  function,  process,  &c.,  the 
meaning  indicated  by  the  German  Selbst- 
zweck,  especially  in  recent  discussions  of  the 
aesthetic.  According  to  certain  theories, 
the  aesthetic  and  play  impulses  are  autotelic. 
It  is  analogous  to  autonomic  (in  contrast 
with  heteronomic),  but  narrower  in  its  con- 
notation. The  distinction  is  important  also  in 
discussions  of  ethics  and  Teleology,  under 
which  it  is  further  illustrated.  (j.m.b.,  g.f.s.) 

Avarice  [Lat.  avaritia] :  see  Sentiment 
(ethical). 

Avatar.  In  Hindu  mythology,  the  name 
used  to  signify  each  of  the  ten  incarnations  of 
Vishnu. 

Vishnu  became  specially  prominent  in  later 
Brahmanism  for  his  incarnations.  These  were 
not  Theofhanies  (q*v.),  nor  demi-gods,  but 
men  in  whom  the  god  was  actually  present. 
The  doctrine  is  that  of  a  theanthropos.  But 
the  rich  mythology  has  included  beasts  and 
monstrosities  among  the  Avatars. 

LiteroituTe :  Babth,  Religions  of  India,  170 ; 
Hopkins,  Religions  of  India,  468.        (b.m.w.) 

Avempace  of  Saragossa.  Died  11 38. 
One  of  the  leaders  of  Arabian  thought  in 
Spain.  A  physician,  a  mathematician,  a  philo- 
sopher, and  an  astronomer.  Lived  also  in 
Grenada  and  in  Africa. 

ATenarius,  Richard  Hemrieh  Ludwig. 
Son  of  Eduard  Avenarius,  a  German  publisher 
and  bookseller  in  Paris,  where  Richard  was 
born  in  1843.  The  family  removed  to  Leip- 
zig, and  soon  after  to  Berlin.  Here  began 
his  education,  continued  later  at  Leipzig, 
where  he  was  especially  influenced  by  Carl 
Ludwig,  Drobisch,  and  Zamcke.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Akademisch-Philo- 
sophischer  Yerein  of  Leipzig.  He  became 
Docent  at  the  same  university  in  1876,  and 
founded  the  Zeitschrifi  fur  vnssenschaftliche 


Philosaphie.  He  succeeded  Windelband  as 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Zurich  in  1877, 
where  he  died,  August  18,  1896.  His  philo- 
sophical system,  called  Empiriocriticism,  has 
gained  considerable  currency  (cf.  the  general 
account^  biographical  and  expository,  by  Gar- 
stanjen,  in  Zeitsch.  /.  wiss.  Fhilos.,  xx,  1896, 
361  £,  with  references  to  the  writings  of 
Avenarius).  An  extended  criticism  of  the  sys- 
tem is  by  Wundt,  in  Philos,  Stud,,  xiii,  1 897. 

Average  and  Average  Error  :  see 
Ebsobs  of  Obsebvation,  Psychofhybical 
Methods,  and  Yabiation. 

Averroite,  or  Ayerroie,  or  Averois,  or 
Averoysy  or  Averrhote.  (11 26-98.)  The 
greatest  of  the  Arabian  philosopher  and 
physicians.  The  pupil  of  Avempace  and  of 
Avenzoar,  he  became  cadi  (judge)  at  Seville 
and  Cordova,  ex^oying  great  favour  at  the 
court  at  Morocco.  He  wrote  commentaries  on 
Aristotle  and  numerous  works  on  medicine, 
theology,  law,  logic,  &c.  See  the  next  topic, 
and  the  remarks  on  Arabian  philosophy  under 
Scholasticism. 

Averroism  (Ibn  Boschd):  Ger.  Aver' 
roisnms;  Fr.  Averrhaisme;  Ital.  Averroismo, 
The  doctrine  of  Averro^s,  the  last  great  thinker 
of  the  Muslim  world  in  the  West. 

In  Averro^'  thought,  as  in  that  of  other 
Muslim  thinkers,  three  main  elements  meet. 
( I )  The  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  (2)  Neo-Pk- 
tomsm  as  deflected  through  eastern  Muslim 
thought,  which  was  indebted  chiefly  to  the 
Nestobians  (q.v.).  (3)  The  influences  inci* 
dent  to  Islam  as  a  religion.  Averro^s  is  thus 
at  once  a  philosopher,  a  theologian,  and  a 
theosophist.  But  in  him,  more  than  in  any 
other,  the  philosophic  tendency  predominates, 
thanks  to  his  faithfulness  to  Aristotle.  His 
peculiar  and  normative  tenets  are :  (i)  the 
eternity  of  matter  and  of  the  universe,  thus 
eliminating  creationism ;  (2)  the  unity  of 
the  intellect  of  the  individucJ  man  with  the 
universal  spirit,  involving  a  denial  of  im- 
mortality, and  a  doctrine  of  return  to  an '  over* 
soul.'  This  '  over-soul '  (Erdgeist)  is  not  Qod, 
but  an  emanation  from  God.  Averred  was 
thus  a  speculative  rationalist.  As  such  he 
came  into  collision  with  Islamic  orthodoxy 
and  was  rejected;  for  the  same  reasons 
he  was  attacked  by  Albertus  Magnus  and 
Aquinas.  Through  Maimonides  he  exerted 
widespread  and  profound  influence;  lived 
again  in  the  teaching  of  the  school  of  Padua, 
of  which  Pomponatius  (1495)  was  the  most 
brilliant  ornament.  Boger  Bacon,  Duns 
Scotus,   John  Baconthorpe,   Walter   Burley, 
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and  Michael  Scott,  the  '  wizard  of  the  North/ 
were  all  affected  by  him. 

lAU/rtOwnx  TJebsbwiso,  Ebdmakn,  StOckl, 
HistorieB  of  Philos.;  Atebross,  Philos.  a. 
TheoL  (Ger.  trans,  brfr  MttUer) ;  MtTinc,  M6- 
langes  de  Philos.  juive  et  arabe;  Benan, 
Ayerxo^s  et  rATerroisme.  (b.m.w.) 

▲nrsioa  [Lat.  a-^wfrterty  to  tnm] :  Qer. 
Awrnon^  Abneigung;  Fr.  averiion ;  Ital.  awer" 
timm.  See  Apfetbncs,  and  Aihipatht,  (j.m.b.) 

Avasta.  Ayesta,  Ayesta-Zend,  or,  as  it  is 
popularly  and  incorrectly  tenned,  Zend- 
Ayesta,  is  the  name  applied  to  what  remains 
of  the  sacred  writings  of  Zoroastrianisro. 
'Ayesta'  probably  means  *  law' ; '  Zend'  (Zand) 
means  'commentary.' 

What  remains  in  the  Ayesta  is  bat  a  frac- 
tion of  a  great  literature,  which  probably 
perished  during,  or  after,  the  destruction  of 
the  Persian  power  by  AJezauder  the  Great. 
The  fragments  date  back  possibly  as  far  as 
the  6th  century  b.o.  What  then  remained 
was  gathered  direfully  together  under  the 
Sassanians  (213  A.D.).  This,  with  further  losses 
incident  to  the  Muslim  conquest,  was  made 
known  to  the  Western  world  by  Du  Person 
in  1 77 1.  It  may  be  diyided  into  six  parts. 
i^  Yasna  and  Gathas — liturgy  and  hymns. 
2}yisperad — inyocations.  (3)Ya8ht8 — hymns 
to  angels  and  heroes.  (4)  Smaller  texts — 
prayers  and '  doxologies.'  (5)  Yendidad — the 
law  directed  specially  against  demons.  (6) 
Other  fragments. 

Literatuni  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  iy, 
xxiii,  xxxi;  F.  Sfxeobl,  Eranische  Alter- 
thnmskunde.  For  other  literature  see  TbI^b- 
HEB,  Amer.  and  Oriental  Lit.  Bee.  (July  20, 
1865);  TiELE,  Hist,  of  Ancient  Keligions, 
160;  Jackson,  Zoroaster.  For  a  philo- 
sophical interpretation  see  Julia  Wedowood, 
Moral  Ideal,  chap.  ii.  (b.m.w.) 

ATioalnroiiy  Salomon  Zbn  Oabirol.  (cir. 
1020-70.)  A  Spanish  Jew  who  applied 
Aristotelian  principles  to  the  doctrines  of 
Hoses.  He  was  distinguished  also  as  a  reli- 
gious poet 

Aiioeiiiiav  Zbn  Sina.  (980-1037.)  An 
Arahian   physician    and    philosopher.      See 

AyiCENNISM. 

Avioennism.  The  doctrine  of  Ayicenna, 
the  greatest  thinker  of  the  Muslim  world 
in  the  East. 

Ayiceuna's  philosophy  consists  mainly  of 
Aristotelianism  plus  Neo-Platonism ;  but  the 
mystic  elements  drawn  from  the  latter  are 
affected  by  Mazdaibm  (q.y.).  He  is  thus 
interested  mainly  in  philosophy  on  its  religious 
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side,  and  his  system  is  a  doctrine  of  Being, 
based  on  Aristotle.  Qod  is  necessary  being ; 
space,  time,  and  the  like,  which  receiye  ne- 
cessity from  Ood,  are  actual  being ;  while  the 
objects  of  the  physical  sciences  are  possible 
being.  Gkxl  is  thus  shot  tlirough  all  things, 
and  the  doctrine  of  emanation  mediates  be- 
tween a  crude  creationism  and  an  equally 
crude  materialism.  Hence  Ayicenna's  doc* 
trine  of  an  '  actiye '  intellect,  common  to  all 
men,  imparted  to  them,  and  destined  to  re- 
turn again  to  Ood.  In  spite  of  this,  Ayi- 
cenna holds  personal  immortality.  His  doc- 
trines had  wide  influence  inmediaeyal  thought. 
Those  who  opposed  Ayerro^s  respected  Ayi- 
cenna, not  perceiying  that  the  later  thinker 
only  drew  the  logical  conclusions  to  which 
the  earlier  unconsciously  pointed.  It  should 
he  noted  that  his  influence  is  most  marked  in 
Dante  and  the  Mystics. 

Literature',  Uebebweo,  Hist,  of  Philos., 
i.  107;  Encyc.  Brit.,  subyerbo;  Ebdmann, 
Hist  of  Philos.,  1.  362.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  existing  literature  is  far  frt>m  ex- 
hausting the  subject.  (B.M.W.) 

Awsffd  (in  law)  fOld  Fr.  e9guari\\  Ger. 
ScJdedspruch,  JSrUseneidung ;  Fr.  jugemeiU 
arhitraZ ;  Ital.  arbttrio,  (i)  The  flnal  sentence 
pronounced  by  an  arbitrator  upon  the  matter 
submitted  to  his  determination.  (2)  That 
which  is  to  be  said  or  done  according  to  this 
sentence.  Aif  award  differs  from  a  judgment 
in  that  upon  its  publication  the  authority  by 
which  it  is  pronounced  terminates,  and  there- 
fore does  not  extend  to  its  enforcement    Cf. 

AbBITBATION.  (S.E.B.) 

Axiom  [Gr.  diiufia,  dignity] :  Ger.  Axiom, 
GrandstUz ;  Fr.  axiome ;  Ital.  asnoma,  A 
proposition,  general  in  import,  and  held  as 
standing  in  no  need  of,  or  indeed  as  in- 
capable of,  proof.  Axioms  are  self-eyident 
truths. 

Aristotle  uses  dimiia  in  the  sense  of  ulti- 
mate principles,  which  were  regarded  by  him 
as  being  of  two  kinds :  common,  i.  e.  principles 
ultimate  as  regards  any  kind  of  reasoning  or 
knowledge,  such  e.  g.  as  the  law  of  contradic- 
tion ;  special,  i.  e.  principles  which  unfolded 
the  ultimate  nature  of  some  type  or  kind  of 
real  existence.  Such  ultimate  nature  he  took 
to  be  apprehensible,  eyen  if  approached  through 
the  subordinate  offices  of  sense-perception, 
by  the  intuitiye  grasp  of  reason.  The  same 
term  d^»iM  was  afterwards  used  by  the  Stoics 
to  denote  merely  a  proposition,  and  this  usage 
was  followed  by  the  Ramist  logicians  and 
partly  by  Bacon,  who,  howeyer,  takes  axiomata 
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more  in  the  sense  of  generalized  statements. 
With  Kant,  axioms  are  synthetical  proposi- 
tions only,  self-evident  and  intuitively  appre- 
hended. In  his  view,  therefore,  asdoms  are 
possible  only  within  the  sphere  of  intuition,  i.e. 
of  space  and  time.  Bound  such  axioms,  much 
modem  discussion  is  concentrated.  (b.a.) 

In  mathematics,  the  term  is  commonly 
restricted  to  the  self-evident  propositions  on 
which  geometry  is  based,  and  those  facts  of 
general  experience  which  are  so  familiar  that 
every  one  must  admit  them.  (s.n.) 

LUeratu/re:  Cboom  Hobebtsok,  Philos. 
Remains,  1 1 9-134;  B.  EBDMAior,  Die  Axiome 
d.  Oeometrie;  Eibleb,  Worterb.  d.  philos. 
Begri£fe,  sub  verbo.  (b.a.) 

Azion.  The  central  nervous  system  or 
cerebrospinal  axis;  cf.  Neubaxib.  To  be 
distinguished  from  Axon,  used  by  Wilder  for 
the  longitudinal  skeletal  axis  of  the  verte- 
brate body  and  by  Kolliker  for  the  Nsubite 
(q.  v.).  (H.H.) 

Cylinder:  Qer. PrinUtivband, Axenr 


eyUnder;  Fn  eylindre-axe]  Ital.  ciUndroBae. 
The  central  nervous  axis  of  a  nerve  fibre.  C£ 
Nebvous  System,  Nebvx.  Por  axis-cylinder 
process,  see  Neubite.  Sometimes  abbre- 
viated to  *  axis '  (Howell  and  Huber).  Opinion 
differs  as  to  whether  the  axis  cylinder  consists 
of  an  outgrowth  of  a  single  cell.  There  is 
much  evidence  in  favour  of  the  view  that 
the  longer  peripheral  nerves  are  formed  by 
a  moniliform  union  of  many  neuroblasts  or 
ganglioblasts.  (h.h.) 

Asymites  (and  Proaymites)  [Gr.  d  -|-  (vfiiy, 
leavenl  Azymite  is  one  of  the  names  which 
arose  during  the  dispute  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Churches.  It  was  applied  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  Latins,  because  the  latter 
used  unleavened  bread  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist  The  Latins  retorted  upon  the 
Greeks  with  the  epithet  Fermentarii  or  Fro- 
zymites  (1051  A.D.). 

Literature :  Fickleb,  Gesch.  d.  kirch.  Tren- 
nung  zwischen  d.  Orient  u.  Occident^  i.  255; 
Neandeb,  Church  Hist.  vL  337.        (b.m.w.) 
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BAADER  —  BACONIAN  METHOD 


Baader,  Frans  Zayier  ▼on.  (1765- 
1841.)  Ctennaii  philosopher  and  Boman 
Catholic  theologian,  a  follower  of  Jacob 
Bohme  and  opponent  of  Hegel  and  Schelling. 
He  was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Munich. 

M^lpgm :  see  Sunnites  akd  Shi'ites. 

Babylonia  (religion  in):  see  Obiental 
Philosopht  (Babylonio-Assyrian). 

Baoon,  Francis.  ( 1 56 1  -i  6  2  9.)  Studied 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  there 
formed  a  dislike  for  Aristotle's  philosophy, 
l^ted  France  to  study  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1582;  became  c-ounsel-extra- 
ordinary  to  the  queen  in  1590.  Elected  to 
Parliament  in  1584,  he  sat  in  every  Parliament 
until  1 6 1 4.  The  Cecils  procured  the  reversion 
of  registrar  of  the  Star  Chamber  for  him; 
it  fell  to  him  during  the  reign  of  King  James. 
Knighted  in  1 603,  he  became  one  of  the  counsel 
of  King  James  I.  Married  in  1606 ;  became 
solicitor-general,  1607;  attorney-general  and 
member  of  the  privy  council,  1613 ;  keeper  of 
the  great  seal,  161 7;  lord  high  chancellor  of 
England,  161 8 ;  in  this  year  he  became  Baron 
Verulam  and  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Peers;  Viscount  St.  Albans,  1620.  After 
his  sixtieth  birthday,  he  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
charge  of  having  accepted  bribes  as  judge, 
and  retired  on  a  pension  of  j£  1 20,000,  devoting 
his  time  until  death  to  study.  His  great 
influence  was  all  directed  toward  the '  new  era ' 
of  science ;  but  his  real  services  are  variously 
estimated*    See  Baconian  Method. 

Bacon,  Sog«r.  (1214-cir.  1292.^  An 
English  philosopher  and  monk,  possibly  the 
greatest  philosopher  of  the  13th  century. 
Educated  at  Oxford  and  Paris,  he  joined  the 
Franciscan  order  at  the  former  place.  In 
1278  a  Franciscan   council  condemned   his 


writings  and  committed  him  to  prison,  where 
he  remained  for  ten  years. 

Baconian  Xethod.  The  method  of  in- 
vestigating experience  which  proceeds  from 
given  particular  facts,  and  applies  no  general 
conceptions  that  have  not  themselves  been 
gained,  from  and  tested  by  comparison  with, 
particulars.  See  Induction.  In  the  more 
special  sense  it  names  the  special  form  of 
induction  advocated  by  Francis  Bacon. 

The  salient  features  are :  (a)  the  investigation 
begins  with  a  collection  of  particular  instances, 
and  for  its  perfect  working  out  requires  an 
exhaustive  collection;  (6)  from  the  collected 
instances  there  are  excluded  by  comparison  all 
elements  that  do  not  accompany  the  pheno- 
menon investigated ;  (c)  the  result  of  the  ex- 
clusion or  elimination  of  the  non-essential  is  to 
disclose  that  simpler  '  form '  or  more  general 
characteristic  of  reality  of  which  the  pheno- 
menon investigated  is  a  specification ;  (d)  the 
work  of  exclusion  is  a  gradual  one,  and  ex- 
planation therefore  proceeds  regularly  from 
less  to  more  general  propositions;  (e)  were 
the  collection  of  instances  exhaustive,  the  com- 
parison and  exclusion  would  lead  in  all  oases 
to  a  true  result.  Bacon's  method  is  defective 
on  two  sides ;  his  conception  of  nature  retains 
so  much  of  the  Aristotelian  and  scholastic 
doctrine  of  causes  (though  his  '  forms '  are  in- 
tended to  be  physical  and  are  not  abstractions) 
that  his  rules  for  exclusion  are  too  narrowly 
framed ;  he  did  not  allow  for  the  free  action 
of  tliought  and  its  necessary  function  in 
theorizing.  It  is  to  be  said  also  that  Bacon's 
total  failure  to  grasp  the  significance  of  the 
mechanical  element  in  natural  process  pre- 
judices his  view  and  method. 

Literature :  Ellis  in  the  Introd.  to  vol.  i 
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of  Ellis  and  Spedding's  ed.  of  Bacon's 
Works ;  Fowlbb,  ed.  of  Bacon's  Nov.  Org. 
(1878);  LiBBio,  Fr.  Bacon  (1863);  Sig- 
WABT,  in  Preuss*  Jahrb.  (1863);  Hbusslsb, 
Fr.  Bacon  u.  seine  geschichtl.  SteUang  (1889) ; 
Natob,  F,  Bacon's  Formenlehre  (1891); 
Leuckfeld,  Arch.  f.  Gescb.  d.  Philos., 
viii.  (B.A.) 


▼on-  (1792-1876.) 
A  Bassian  naturalist  belonging  to  a  Qennan 
family.  Professor  in  zoology  at  Konigsberg 
in  1 8 19.  Became  librarian  of  tbe  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1834.  Of. 
Y.  Baeb's  Law. 

▼.  Baer's  Xaw :  Qer.  Boer' aches  Gesetz ;  Fr. 
Id  de  Boer ;  Ital.  Ugge  di  Boer  {ddlo  wtluppo). 
In  tbe  deyelopment  botb  of  the  organism  and 
of  its  parts  there  is  progress  from  the  simple 
to  the  complex,  and  from  an  unspecialized  to 
a  more  specialized  condition.  The  embryo 
passes  through  a  series  of  stages  in  which  it 
resembles  the  embryos  of  lower  forms. 

This  generalization,  based  upon  careful 
observation  and  prolonged  research,  Agassiz 
among  the  anti-evolutionists  and  Haeckel 
among  the  evolutionists  regarded  as  of  funda- 
mental importance  in  organic  development. 
See  RECAPrruLATiON. 

Literature:  v.  Babb,  Beobachtungen  u. 
Beflexionen  ti.  die  Entwickelungsgesch.  d. 
Thiere  (1829);    Louis  AoAssiz,  Zool.  Qim, 

1854^;    Ebkst    Haboxel,    Qen.   Morphol. 

1866);  A.  Sedgwick,  On  the  Law  of  De- 
velopment,  Quart.  J.   Microsc.   Sci.,   xzxvi. 

(1894).  (C.LL.M.) 

Bkhnsen,  Jimiiui    Friedrich  Augiut. 

(1830-81^  A  German  philosopher.  Edu- 
cated at  Kiel  and  at  Tubingen,  he  became  a 
disciple  of  Schopenhauer,  and  an  ardent  advo- 
cate of  his  doctrines. 

BalaAoa  (in  aesthetics)  [Lat.  bi-lanXy  two 
scales]  :  Ger.  Gleiehgewicht ;  Fr.  iquUibre ; 
Ital.  bilanciOf  equilibrio.  Equivalence  of 
value  in  the  respective  parts  of  a  spatial  or 
temporal  whole,  when  contrasted  or  set  over 
against  each  other  with  alternating  attention. 

It  is  an  important  factor  in  harmony.  Its 
aesthetic  value  is  probably  closely  connected 
with  the  feelings  arising  from  bodily  equi- 
librium and  the  rhythm  of  respiration. 

It  does  not,  like  symmetry,  imply  an  exact 
correspondence  of  point  with  point,  nor  does 
it  refer  primarily  to  the  relation  of  part  to 
whole,  but  rather  involves  that  the  general 
impression  of  the  one  part  shall  be  of  equi- 
valent strength  to  that  of  the  other.  It  is 
applied  to  the  divisions  of  a  line  or  surface. 
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as  in  architecture,  to  the  disposition  of 
figures  in  painting  and  sculpture,  to  the 
strength  of  different  parts  of  an  orchestra 
or  chorus,  and  to  the  parts  of  a  line,  fctanza, 
or  period  in  verse  or  prose.  Of.  Habmony, 
Pbopobtion,  and  Stmmetby.  (j.h.t.) 

BalaAoa  of  Trade:  Ger.  IlandeUbilanz ; 
Fr»  balance  du  commerce;  ItaL  bilancio  del 
eommereio.  The  difference  between  the  value 
of  the  merchandise  exported  from  a  given 
country  within  a  specified  period,  and  the 
value  of  the  merchandise  imported  into  the 
same  country  during  the  same  period.  When 
the  exports  exceed  the  imports  the  balance  is 
said  to  be  favourable ;  in  the  reverse  case  it 
is  said  to  be  unfavourable. 

Most  of  the  economists  of  the  17th  and 
1 8th  centuries  thought  that  the  exports  of 
a  countiy  corresponded  to  the  sales  of  a 
merchant,  and  its  imports  to  the  purchases 
of  a  merchant;  that  the  net  income  of  the 
merchant  or  of  the  country  was  represented 
by  the  excess  of  sales  over  purchases ;  that  if 
a  country  had  such  an  excess,  it  would  be 
prosperous,  and  get  gold  or  silver  from  other 
nations ;  that  if  it  had  a  deficiency  instead  of 
an  excess,  it  was  unprosperous,  and  would 
lose  its  gold  and  silver.  These  views  consti- 
tuted what  is  known  as  the  mercantile  system. 
Their  fallacy  was  exposed  by  the  Physiocrats, 
by  Adam  Smith,  and  by  J.  B.  Say.  These 
writers  showed  that  many  other  elements 
besides  exports  and  imports  combined  to  deter- 
mine the  movement  of  the  precious  metals ; 
and  also  that  this  movement  was  a  far  less  im- 
portant index  of  national  prosperity  than  the 
adherents  of  the  Mercantile  System  had  sup- 
posed. 

Literature:  C088A,  Introd.  to  the  Study  of 
Polit.  Econ.  (3rd  ed.,  trans,  by  Dyer),  aoi- 
10;  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  Bk.  IV; 
GosoHEN,  The  Theory  of  the  Foreign  Ex- 
changes. (A.T.H.) 

Balfour,  Jamas  (of  Pilrig).  (1705-95.) 
A  Scottish  jurist  and  philosophical  writer. 
He  was  appointed  professor  of  moral  philo- 
sophy in  Edinburgh  University,  1754,  and  of 
law,  1764.     He  became  the  friend  of  Hume. 

BalA>iiry  Sobert.  (cir.  1550-cir.  1625.) 
A  Scottish  philosopher  of  the  17th  century, 
who  wrote  commentaries  on  Aristotle  and 
edited  the  works  of  Cleomedes.  Professor  of 
Greek  and  principal  of  Guienne  (cir.  1586). 

Bamalip :  see  Hood  (in  logic). 

Baptism  [Gr.  PatrriCtiv,  to  dip]:  Ger. 
Taufo;  Fr.  bajpthne;  Ital.  hattesimo.  Bap- 
tism is  one  of  the  seven  sacraments  recognized 
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by  the  Boman  CSatholic  Church,  and  one  of  the 
two  sacraments  recognised  by  the  majority  of 
Protestants.  Its  detailed  treatment  belongs 
to  the  doctrinal  department  of  systematic 
theology,  and  there  &lls  in  the  section  deal- 
ing with  the  functions  of  the  Church. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  theology,  baptism 
is  a  condition  of  salvation.  Its  due  treatment 
involves  these  considerations:  (i)  the  ma- 
terial— ^water;  (2)  the  form  or  formula,  in- 
cluding the  question  of  institution  by  Jesus ; 
(3)  the  result — regeneration,  or  gift  of  new 
l^e;  (4)  the  subjective  condition  requisite 
for  its  reception.  According  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine,  baptism  gives  entrance  to 
the  Church,  outside  of  which  there  can  be 
no  salvation.  With  Protestants  it  is  a  sign, 
which  has  no  effect  in  itself,  but  depends  on 
the  co-operant  faith  of  the  recipient.  Cf. 
Sac&amentb. 

Liierature :  for  full  treatment  and  literature, 
see  Herzog'sReal-Encyc.;  on  the  philosophical 
aspects  of  the  matter,  see  Mozley,  Review  of 
the  Baptismal  Controversy.  (b.m.w.) 

Baptists:  Qer.  Tdufor,  BaptiaUn;  Fr. 
Baptises;  Ital.  BatHsH.  Those  who  regard 
baptism  as  the  ceremony  special  to  a  public 
confession  of  belief  in  the  central  dogmas  of 
Christianity,  and  make  use  of  the  custom  of 
'dipping'  or  submersion,  not  that  of  sprink- 
ling. 

From  the  standpoint  of  history  of  religions, 
the  matter  has  interest  on  its  mainly  philo- 
logical and  archaeological  side. 

Literature:  art.  in  Herzog*s  Real-Encyc; 
the  works  of  W.  Wall,  Moses  Stuabt, 
£.  Beecheb,  a.  Cabsok,  A.  Campbell,  T.  J. 
CoNAST,  J.  W.  Dale,  on  Baptism.      (b.m.w.) 

Barbara:  see  Mood  (in  logic). 

Bard— anas  of  Bdaaia»  or  Bar^Baiaaa. 
(cir.  155-223).  An  orthodox  Christian  who 
enjoyed  great  favour  at  the  court  at  Edessa. 
An  astrologer,  and  strongly  influenced  by  the 
Gnosticism  of  Valentinus.  Missionary  to  Ar- 
menia in  217. 

Bardili,  Chriaioph  Gottfried.  (17^1- 
1808.)  A  Qerman  philosopher,  who  opposed 
Kant  and  favoured  a  philosophy  of  identity. 
Professor  of  philosophy  at  Stuttgart,  1 794. 

Bargain:  Ger.  handeln;  Fr.  marehander; 
Ital.  paUeggiare.  To  offer  a  low  price  for  a 
commodity  with  the  contemplated  possibility 
of  paying  a  higher  one ;  or  conversely,  to  ask 
a  high  price  for  a  commodity  with  the  con- 
templated  possibility  of  accepting  a  lower  one. 
Opposed  to  the  one>price  ejAem. 

In  isolated  transactions  bargaining  is  all 


but  universal  If  A  wishes  to  sell  a  house  of 
a  peculiar  character,  and  B  is  the  only  man 
who,  for  the  moment,  wishes  to  buy  that  kind 
of  house,  it  may  happen  that  the  maximum 
price  which  B  is  wUling  to  pay  is  greater 
than  the  minimum  which  A  is  willing  to 
accept.  In  view  of  this  possibility,  ii  is  re- 
luctant to  name  the  lowest  price  at  which  he 
will  sell  until  he  sees  whether  B  cannot  be 
induoed  to  pay  more,  while  B  is  equally  re- 
luctant to  name  his  highest  price  until  he  sees 
whether  A  may  be  induced  to  sell  for  less. 
But  if  there  are  other  house-owners  in  the 
same  situation  as  A,  or  other  buyers  in  the 
same  situation  as  B,  the  matter  assumes  a 
different  aspect.  A  is  afraid  to  ask  an  ex- 
orbitant price  for  fear  B  may  buy  of  some  one 
else;  B  is  afraid  to  begin  with  an  unduly 
low  figure  for  fear  A  may  sell  to  some  other 
buyer.  Competition  tends  to  take  the  place  of 
bargaining.  (A.T.H.) 

Barooo  (Barooco,Baroque)[arough  pearl; 
deriv.  uncertain]  :  Qer.  Barak ;  Fr.  baroque ; 
Ital.  barocco.  Odd,  wilfully  peculiar;  more 
specifically  in  aesthetics,  a  species  of  the 
peculiar  or  abnormal,  in  which  this  effect  of 
peculiarity  seems  to  be  intentionally  or  sys- 
tematically sought. 

The  term  has  been  applied  especially  to 
the  architecture  of  the  17th  and  i8th  cen- 
turies. At  its  best,  this  was  characterized 
by  grandeur,  massiveness,  picturesquenees  of 
effect,  and  richness  of  detail ;  often,  however, 
by  exaggeration,  oveivluxuriance,  contorted 
scrollwork,  and  generally  inorganic  orna- 
mentation. Cf.  Labke,  Hist,  of  Art  (£ng. 
trans.,  1877),  ii.  159  ff.  (j.h.t.) 

Barooo  ^in  logic) :  see  Mood  (in  logic). 

Barter  [O.F.  barat]:  Ger.  Naturaltaueeh^ 
Naturaltoirlhsehaft',  Fr.  troe\  Ital.  baraUo. 
The  exchange  of  one  commodity  or  group  of 
commodities  for  another  without  the  inter- 
vention of  MoNKY  (q.  v.). 

The  difficulties  attendant  upon  a  system  of 
barter  are  so  great  as  to  make  extensive  trade 
by  this  method  impossible.  It  requires  'a 
double  coincidence  of  wants  and  possessions.' 
If  a  hat  is  to  be  bartered  for  a  pair  of  shoes, 
there  must  be  at  once  a  producer  of  shoes 
who  wants  a  hat,  and  a  producer  of  hats 
who  wants  a  pair  of  shoes.  As  a  natural 
consequence,,  we  find  the  invention  and  use  of 
money  to  have  been  almost  coincident  with 
the  development  of  exchange;  and  where 
money  is  lacking,  we  see  a  resort  to  some  form 
of  credit,  however  insecure,  rather  than  a  lapse 
into  the  regime  of  barter.  (A.T.H.) 
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Barthaemy-Saint-Kilaire,  J.  (1805- 
95.)  A  French  philosopher,  stateBinan,  and 
oriental  scholar.  He  first  held  office  under 
the  Minister  of  Finance^  contributing  mean- 
while to  the  Ol6b6  and  the  Nation.  In  1838 
he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Greek  and 
Roman  philosophy  in  the  Collie  de  France. 
In  1839  he  became,  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Science.  In 
1848  he  entered  the  Assembly,  and  at  the 
coup  (THcU  was  imprisoned.  Upon  his  release 
he  resigned  his  chair.  In  187 1  he  entered 
the  Assembly  at  Bordeaux  and  supported 
Thiers.  In  1876  the  Assembly  elected  him 
life-member  of  the  Senate,  and  in  1880-1 
he  held  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  A&irs.  His 
greatest  service  to  philosophy  is  a  French 
translation  of  Aristotle's  worksL  He  con- 
tributed much  to  Western  knowledge  of 
Indian  philosophy  by  his  works  on  the  Vedas, 
on  Buddhism,  and  on  Buddha  and  his 
Religion. 
'    Basal  Ganglia :  see  Bbain  (Glossary). 

Basedow,  Johann  Bemhard  (origin- 
ally Johann  Berend  Bassedau).  (1723-90.) 
A  famous  Gkrman  educational  reformer  or 
revolutionist  Bom  in  Hamburg;  educated 
at  Leipzig;  professor  in  the  Academy  at 
Soroe,  Denmark,  1753.  Transferred  to  the 
Gymnasium  at  Altona  in  1761.  Bous- 
seau's  imile  suggested  certain  improvements 
in  textbooks,  and,  soliciting  aid  from  in- 
terested friends,  he  published  his  Elememtar- 
toerk  with  100  copper-plate  illustrations. 
< Everything  according  to  nature'  might  be 
said  to  be  his  watchword.  In  1771  he  was 
called  to  Dessau  by  Prince  Leopold,  and  in  1 7  74 
took  charge  of  the  famous  Philanthropinum. 
Manual  training,  gymnastics,  the  conversational 
language-method,  the  free  use  of  pictures  for 
illustration,  the  dialogue  form  of  textbooks, 
Ac,  were  introductions  of  his.  Owing  to  lack 
of  tact,  he  was  forced  to  retire  from  the 
school  in  1776,  and  lived  an  irregular  life 
afterwards. 

Basel  (Confession  of) :  Ger.  BaseUr  Konfes- 
sion ;  Fr.  Confession  de  BdU ;  Ital.  Confessions 
di  Basilea,  A  Confession  belonging  to  the 
Zwinglian  branch  of  the  reformed  theology, 
first  drafted  by  John  Oecolampadius  in  1531 ; 
ftirther  elaborated  by  Oswald  Myconius  in 
1532;  and  promulgated  in  1534.  The  Con- 
fession is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity,  for  its 
freedom  from  influences  due  to  dogmatic  dis- 
putes (except  that  with  the  Anabaptists),  and 
for  its  comparative  subordination  of  Protestant 
bibliolatry. 


LitertUttre :  Schaff,  Creeds  of  Christendom, 

L  385.  (B.M.W.) 

Bashftilimss  [ME.  hashen,  for  abashen, 
to  abash] :  Ger.  SehOehtemheit ;  Fr.  timidite 
spontanee  (or  insiittetive) ;  Ital.  Hmiditi^ 
istintiva.  Those  mental  and  physical  atti- 
tudes of  instinctive  and  spontaneous  timidity 
shown  by  young  children  in  the  presence  of 
persons  more  or  less  strange. 

Bashfnlness  characterizes  the  attitudes  of 
the  child  before  the  sense  of  self  is  sufficiently 
developed  to  arouse  reflective  attitudes  of 
Modesty  (q.  v.).  Cf.  Cotkebs,  Shame, 
Timidity. 

Literature:  see  under  Shyness.  (j.m.b.-o.f.s.) 

Basil,  or  Basilins,  Saint,  (cir.  329-79 
A.  D.)  One  of  the  '  three  lights  of  the  church 
of  Cappadocia,'  called  Basil  the  Great.  He 
was  a  follower  and  great  admirer  of  Origen. 
Bom  in  Caesarea,  Cappadocia,  he  studied  in 
Athens,  351-5.  After  extensive  travels,  he 
spent  seven  years  in  monastic  retirement 
in  Pontus.  In  370  he  became  bishop' 
of  Caesarea,  and  held  the  office  until  his 
ascetic  habits  brought  on  death.  He  was 
the  brother  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  an 
intimate  friend  of  Gregory  Nazianzen. 

Basilides.  The  events  of  his  life  are 
unknown.  He  lived  in  Egypt  in  the 
reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  from  about 
100  to  about  140  A.D.  He  was  a  Gnostic, 
and  founded  the  sect  of  Basilidians.  See 
Gnosticism. 

Bathmism  [Gr.  Pa$iA6t,  a  step]  (not  in  use 
in  other  languages).  'All  the  mechanisms 
necessary  to  tiie  mature  life  of  the  individual 
are  constructed  by  the  activity  of  a  special 
form  of  energy  known  as  growth-energy  or 
bathmism.' — E.  D.  Cope  {Primary  Factors  of 
Organic  Evolution^  1896).  Hence  bathmo* 
genesis,  bathmic  energy,  &c. 

It  is  one  of  the  newer  attempts  to  designate 
Vitalism  (q.v.),  of  which  'self-adaptation' 
(Heuslow)  and  'genetic  energy'  (Williams) 
are  others;  they  seem,  however,  to  lose 
nothing  of  the  essential  obscureness  of  the 
vitalistic  conception.  (g.ll.m.-j.m.b.) 

Banmr,  Brnno.  (1809-82.)  A  German 
rationalistic,  theological,  and  historical  writer. 
He  belonged  to  the  younger  group  of  Hegel- 
ians, the  Hegelians  of  the  'left'  (Strauss), 
who  taught  that  immortality  is  merely  the 
eternity  of  the  universal  reason;  that  the 
God-man  is  simply  humanity;  that  the  Qodi^ 
head  attains  self-consciousness  first  in  human 
spirits.  After  1834  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  scientific  '  criticism '  of  the  Bible. 
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Bawngarton,  Al«zandttr  Gottlieb. 
(1714-62.^  A  Qerman  philosopher,  horn 
and  schooled  in  Berlin.  At  the  Orphanage 
in  Halle,  he  was  much  influenced  hy  A.  H. 
Franckcy  Breithaupt,  and  Lange.  He  early 
began  writing  poetry*  A  strong  prejudice 
against  Wolff,  received  in  Halle,  led  him  to 
ctuvfnlly  study  the  system,  and  he  became  an 
adherent  in  his  twenty-first  year.  He  lectured 
in  Halle,  1735-40.  He  then  became,  and 
remained  until  his  death,  professor  of  philo- 
sophy in  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  His  writings 
constitute  a  sort  of  completion  of  the  work 
which  Wolff  began — an  encyclopaedic  review 
of  all  the  sciences.  He  made  numerous  con- 
tributions to  the  modem  German  philosophical 
vocabulary,  as  e.g.  the  expression  an  vmd 
fur  Mch  (a  modification  of  Wolffs  vor  und  an 
»eh)  and  the  term  Aesthetics,  denoting  both 
the  science  of  the  lower  forms  of  knowledge 
and  the  science  of  the  beautiful. 

Baur,  FerdinAiid  ChristiAii.  (1792- 
1860.)  A  German  Protestant  theologian, 
Bible  critic,  and  historian.  Studied  theology 
at  Blaubenren  Theological  Seminary  and  at 
the  University  at  Tttbingen.  In  181 7  he 
became  professor  of  theology  in  the  former 
institution  and  in  1826  in  Uie  latter.  He  is 
the  founder  of  the  '  Tttbingen  school '  of  Bible 
critics  and  Hegelian  thinkers.  A  profound 
scholar  and  a  strong  constructive  critic,  he  is 
chiefly  known  for  his  bold  views  in  biblical 
criticism. 

Baylo,  Pierre.  (1647-1706.)  A  French 
sceptical  philosopher  and  critic.  The  son  of 
a  I^testant  minister,  he  studied  at  the  college 
at  Toulouse,  and  was  for  several  years  a 
private  tutor  at  Geneva  and  Bouen.  Pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  in  the  Protestant  College 
of  Sedan  after  1675 ;  professor  of  philosophy 
and  history  at  Botterdam  after  1681 ;  editor 
of  a  critical  monthly  review,  1684-87.  De- 
prived of  his  professorship  in  1693  on  account 
of  his  religious  views. 

Bajnesy  Thomas  Bpenoer.  (1823-87.) 
An  English  philosophical  writer.  He  studied 
at  a  private  school,  at  Bristol  College,  and  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  logic  at  Edinburgh,  1851-55,  and 
professor  of  logic,  rhetoric,  and  metaphysics 
in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  after  1864. 
He  was  assistant  editor  of  the  London  Datl^ 
Neu)9y  1857-64,  and  editor  of  the  9th  ed.  of 
the  Eneydcpaedia  BriUmmca, 

Beaeley,  Frederick.  (17  7  7-1 845.)  An 
American  clergyman  in  the  I^testant  Epi- 
scopal Church*  Educated  at  Princeton  College, 


he  became  professor  of  mental  Siud  moral  philo* 
sophy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Provost  of  the  University,  1813-28. 

Beats  [AS.  betan]:  Ger.  SchwAungen^ 
ToMldsse;  Yr.baUemenU;  ltal,baUimenti.  'V^en 
two  or  more  tones  are  sounded  simultaneously 
their  sound-waves  interfere;  and  the  result, 
when  thedifference  between  their  vibration  rates 
is  slight,  is  a  rhythmical  intensive  variation 
in  the  total  impression.  This  is  termed  'beating.' 

Their  rapidity  depends  on  the  difference  of 
the  vibration  rates  of  the  tones.  The  limits 
of  distinguishable  beats  seem  to  be  about 
thirty  per  second  for  the  deepest,  and  sixty 
for  the  highest  tones  of  the  musical  scale. 

Beats  have  been  divided  by  Konig  into 
lower  and  upper,  on  the  following  formula : 

Uj  is  the  vibration  rate  of  the  lower,  n,  that 
of  the  higher  tone.  N  is  a  whole  number. 
Then  the  vibration  rates  are : 

Lower  beats,  n,~ N .  n^ ; 

Upper  beats,  (N-f  i)  nj— n,. 

Literaiure :  Wundt,  Physiol.  Psychol.  (4th 
ed.),  L  466  ff.;  Sanfobd,  Course  in  Ezper. 
Psychol.,  expts.  79-81 ;  Ebbinghaus,  PsychoL, 
i.  30 1 .  See  also  works  cited  under  Acoustics, 
especially  K6ma^  Quelques  Experiences  d^A* 
coustique  (1882),  diaps.  ix,  X.  (e.b.t.) 

Also  KOnio,  PoggendorfiTs  Annalen,  clvii., 
177  fif.;  Stumpf,  Tonpsychologie,  ii;  Kt^LPE, 
Outlines  of  Psychol.,  §  45;  Hslmholtz, 
Tonempfindungen,  4.  Aufl. ;  Hekben  in  Her- 
mann's Handb.  d.  Physiol.,  iii;  Nuel,  art. 
Audition,  in  Bichet's  Diet,  de  Physiol,  (with 
extensive  bibliography).  See  Literatwre  under 
Heabiko.  On  the  questions  of  subjective  and* 
central  localization  involved  see  Wundt,  loc. 
cit.;  K.  L.  ScHAFEB,  Pfldger's  Arch.,  Ixi. 
544,  and  Wiedermann's  Annalen,  Iviii*  785 ; 
Meinono  and  Witasek,  IZeitscb.  f.  Psychol.,  xv. 
(1897),  189  ff.;  M.  Meyeb  and  Ebbinghaus, 
ibid.,  xvi.  (1897),  i.  152  ;  Stumpf,  ibid.,  xv. 
(1897),  289  ;  M.  Meteb,  ibid.,  xvii.  (1898), 
401 ;  xvi.  (1898),  196 ;  (with  sItumpf),  ibid., 
xviii.  (1898),  274,  294,  302 ;  Beitr.  z.  Ak.  u. 
Musikwiss.,  ii.  (1898),  25;  Stumpf,  ibid.,  i. 

(1898),  I.  (J.M.B.) 

Baattief  JajuM.  (1735-1803.)  AScot* 
tish  poet  and  philosophical  writer.  He  was 
born  at  Laurencekirk,  and  educated  at  Mari- 
schal  College,  Aberdeen.  He  became  school- 
master of  Fordoun  in  1753,  and  under-master 
in  the  grammar  school  at  Aberdeen,  1758. 
He  was  appointed  professor  of  moral  philo- 
sophy in  Marischal  College  in  1760,  and 
entered  into  intimate  philosophical  inter- 
course with    Keid,  Campbell,  Qerard    and 
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others.  In  1770  he  pabliahed  his  famous 
E$6ay  en  the  NaJtwrt  and  ImnmkMlitt/  of 
Truthf  attacking  Helvetius  and  Hume  and 
advocating  what  was  afterwards  called  the 
doctrine  of  Common  Sense. 

Beat  tone :  Oer.  Staukm ;  Fr.  aan  rSsuUatU ; 
Ital.  9uono  (or  tono)  di  battimnUo.  At  a 
certain  rapidity  of  succession,  beats  may  them* 
selves  form  a  tone — the  beat  tone.  These  are 
*  upper '  and  *  lower.' 

If  N  is  I  (see  Beats),  the  first  lower  beat 
tone  is  the  £fierence  tone  of  the  first  order 
(n,— Uj).  No  other  beat  tones  coincide,  in 
cases  of  simple  tones,  with  audible  combination 
tones;  in  cases  of  compound  tones  there  may 
be  coincidence.  The  beat  tones  are  heard 
most  clearly  in  dissonances.  (E.B.T.) 

Literature :  Wundt,  Physiol.  PsychoL  (4th 
ed.),i.  471 ;  Sanfobd, Course  in  Exper. Psychol., 
expt  82 ;  Ebbikohaus,  Psychol.,  i.  31 2.  Also 
the  citations  under  Beats,  especiaUy  the 
references  to  KOnio,  and  under  Acous- 
tics. (E.B.T.-J.M.a) 

.  Beauty  and  The  BaautlAil  [Lat.  beUue, 
pretty,  charming] :  Oer.  Schonheity  das  Sehbne, 
{achon  as  adj.  is  broader  than  'beautiful' ;  rather 
=  'fine');  Fr.  heauiS,  le  beau;  Ital.  beUezza,  il 
hdlo.  {1)  That  quality  which  is  apprehended 
as  a  specinc  value,  the  marks  or  characteristics 
of  which  are  discussed  under  Aesthetic  and 
Feeunq  (aesthetic^  In  this  broad  sense  it 
is  used  as  a  generic  term  including,  as  sub- 
ordinate species,  the  sublime,  the  beautiful  in 
narrower  senses,  the  graceful,  comic,  tragic,  &c, 

(2)  Various  narrower  senses  of  which  the 
most  important  are:  (a)  That  portion  of 
aesthetic  value  which  excludes  the  predomi- 
nant aspect  of  magnitude  or  power  (the 
Sublime)  and  the  mingled  unpleasant  features 
of  the  tragic,  comic,  pathetic,  &c.,  while  in- 
cluding the  pleasure  derived  from  expression, 
as  weU  as  that  from  form  or  colouring.  (6) 
That  portion  of  aesthetic  value  which  depends 
solely  on  form,  or  on  form  and  sensuous 
elements  combined,  as  contrasted  with  the 
value  derived  from  the  idea  or  characteristic 
expressed.  Other  shades  of  meaning  are  in- 
dicated below.  Cf.  ExPBESSiON,  Charac- 
tebistic,  Sublime,  Fitness,  and  Abt  (II  and 
III). 

The  three  main  points  of  view  from  which 
the  subject  has  been  treated  have  been  stated 
under  tilie  title  Aesthetic  (q.v.)  as  (i)  that 
of  the  psychology  of  beauty,  which  considers 
especially  the  nature  and  origin  of  aesthetic 
experience;  (2)  that  of  an  analysis  (a)  of  the 
form  and  content  of  objects  judged  beautiful, 


and  {VS  of  the  nature  of  the  aesthetic  judgment 
itself,  m  order  to  find  the  distinguishing  marks 
or  categories  of  beauty ;  (3)  tluit  of  the  meta- 
physics of  beauty,  i.  e.  the  relation  of  beauty 
to  ultimate  reality.  Discussions  of  beauty 
may  be  rougUy  grouped  as  follows :  I.  Ancient 
writers,  who  deal  mainly  with  problems  (2,  a) 
and  (3),  above ;  11.  Modem  writers  prior  to 
Kant,  dealing  especially  with  (i)  and  (2,  a); 
III.  Kant,  who  investigated  (2|  o) ;  IV.  German 
writers  following  Kant  and  aevdoping  various 
lines,  especially  (3) ;  V.  Recent  investigation^ 
dealing  especially  with  (i). 

I.  The  Greek  term  for  beauty  (r&  xakAf) 
seems  to  have  been  applied  at  first  to  objects 
of  sight  (so  in  Hussian  until  very  recentlyV 
especially  to  the  human  form  (Hesiod  uses  it 
of  the  female,  not  of  the  male).  In  consequence 
of  the  religious  associations  of  the  word  which 
was  applied  to  many  of  the  gods  and  goddesses, 
and  more  especially  because  of  the  prominence 
in  Greek  life  of  nianly  beauty  and  of  artistic 
creation  in  nearly  every  form,  the  term  came 
to  embody  for  the  Greek  nearly  all  that  was 
of  highest  value.  It  represented  not  an  ab- 
stract quality  nor  an  occasional  pleasure,  but 
the  real  value  of  life,  in  which  ne  measured 
the  various '  goods.'  As,  however,  intellectual 
and  moral  life  gained  in  importance  the  con- 
cept '  beautiful '  came  to  widen  its  scope  to 
include  these,  and  finally  to  give  them  the 
pre-eminence.  This  made  the  constant  inter- 
change of  aesthetic,  moral,  and  metaphysical 
points  of  view  a  natural  occurrence.  Finally, 
the  laws  of  tectonics  and  of  plastic  art  em- 
phasized the  characteristics  of  symmetry,  and 
of  unity  in  variety,  as  the  essential  marks  of 
beautiful  forms. 

Socrates,  according  to  Xenophon,  examined 
the  conception  of  kalokagatMa,  'fair  and  good,' 
in  which  the  Greek  ideal  of  the  *  best  people ' 
found .  expression,  decided  that  no  such  con- 
nection between  beauty  of  outward  form  and 
goodness  of  inner  character  as  the  popular 
view  implied  could  be  verified,  and  concluded 
that  the  concept,  if  true  at  all,  must  apply  as 
a  whole  to  the  inner  life.  He  also  urged  that 
the  beautiful,  like  the  good,  must  be  useful  and 
fit  for  its  end,  and  refused  to  regard  as 
adequate  any  abstract  criterion,  such  as  the 
'  well-proportioned.' 

Plato,  although  dealing  with  beauty  only 
incidentally  (except  in  the  dialogue  Hippiae 
Major  J  of  doubtful  authenticity),  brought  out 
nearly  all  aspects  of  the  Greek  aesthetic  con- 
sciousness. Under  ( i ),  psychological  aesthetics^ 
he  names  as  aesthetic  senses  vision,  hearing, 
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and,  in  a  leaser  degree,  smelL  These  senBes 
yield  '  pore  pleasures/  unmixed  with  any  pain 
or  want.  More  specifically,  these  pure 
pleasures  are  giren  by  beauty  of  colour  and 
form,  and  by  sounds  which  are  smooth  and  clear 
and  have  a  single  pure  tone*  Tragedy  and 
comedy  excite  a  feeling  less  purely  aesthetic, 
because  it  contains  a  mixture  of  pain  with 
pleasure.  As  to(2),the  characteristics  of  beauty, 
Plato  in  the  Oorgiat  advances  the  view  that 
objects  are  beautiful  in  proportion  as  they 
either  (a)  are  useful,  or  (6)  give  delight  when 
contemplated  (cV  vf  Btt^li^ai  xoipciy).  In  the 
FkUdma  he  distinguishes  from  things  which 
are  relatively  beautiful  {vpSt  n  niXii)  those 
which  are  intrinsically  and  absolutely  beautiful 
(niXA  mff  aM).  As  to  the  marks  of  this  latter 
class  he  seems  to  adopt  two  attitudes.  At  one 
time  he  specifies  a  number  of  characteristic 
marks,  e.  g.  beautiful  forms  are '  straight  lines, 
circles,  and  figures  formed  out  of  them  by 
rulers,'  Ac.  (where  measure  or  symmetry  seems 
to  be  the  essential  feature),  or  sounds  smooth 
and  clear  (simplicity!  purity  1).  'Heasure 
and  symmetry,'  he  dedares, '  are  beauty,'  a  doc- 
trine forced  upon  him  no  doubt  by  the  whole 
development  of  Greek  art,  and  by  the  experi- 
mental and  theoretical  considerations  of  the 
I^rthagoreans.  The  Greek  word  from  which 
we  derive  the  two  difierent  terms  'cosmos' 
(cosmic)  and  '  cosmetic '  shows  the  two  ideas 
'order'  and  'decoration'  fused.  Variety  is 
also  an  aesthetic  element.  At  another  time, 
he  seems  to  reject  these  considerations,  regards 
it  as  confusing  and  illogical  to  say  that  colour  or 
form  or  any  such  thing  is  the  source  of  beauty 
(Le.  to  explain  a  single  concept  by  several 
various  marks),  and  fidls  back  on  the  state- 
ment that  it  is  the  presence  of  beauty  which 
makes  things  beauti^  This  would  naturally 
force  a  modem  to  conclude  that  beauty  must 
be  defined  in  terms  of  subjective  value,  but 
it  leads  with  Plato  to  (3),  his  metaphysics 
of  beauty.  For  beauty  is  thus  identified  with 
the  Platonic  Ideas.  It  is  distinguished 
from  wisdom  in  that  it  is  visible,  perceptible 
by  sense.  It '  shines.'  It  is  easiest  seen  in  the 
human  &rm.  From  this  the  seeker  of  beauty 
may  pass  on  to  beauty  of  all  forms,  then  to 
beauty  of  soul,  then  to  beauty  of  institutions 
and  laws,  then  to  beauty  of  science,  until 
finally  the  vision  of  beauty  absolute,  separate, 
and  eternal  is  reached.  Plato's  depreciatory 
view  of  poetry  did  not  affect  the  value  which 
he  set  upon  beauty.  The  lover  of  beauty  is 
of  the  same  class  with  the  philosopher. 
Aristotle  treats  beauty  only  incidentaUy. 


Its  main  characteristics  are  said  to  be  '  order, 
symmetry,  definite  limitation,'  and  hence  it  is 
not  alien  to  mathematics.  A  certain  magni- 
tude is  also  a  condition  of  beauty,  especially 
in  the  human  form.  '  Small  men  may  be  weU 
proportioned,  but  cannot  be  called  beautiful' 
Subjective  definitions  are  also  given:  'the 
beautiful  is  chosen  for  itself  and  is  worthy  of 
praise  (like  the  good)' ;  or,  'that  good  which 
is  pleasant  because  good.'  The  virtues,  or 
rather  the  excellences  or  admired  qualities, 
are  said  to  be  beautiful, — especially  the  crown- 
ing quality  of '  nobility  of  soul,'  which  is  a  kind 
of  lustre  of  beauty.  Real  beauty  is  also  dis- 
tinguished from  a  beauty  which  has  reference 
only  to  desire,  as  manifested  in  sexual  pre* 
ferenoe. 

Cicero  rendered  a  twofold  service  in  the 
definition  of  beauty.  He  distinguished  clearly 
the  concept  of  beauty  from  that  of  adaptation 
or  fitness  to  an  end ;  and  secondly  he  noted  the 
division  of  beauty  (jmlehritudo),  as  a  generic 
term,  into  its  species,  dignity  {dtgniUu)  and 
grace  or  loveliness  {venuaiaa)^  the  masculine 
and  womanly  aspects.  Plato  had  prepared 
the  way  for  this  by  distinguishing  two  classes 
of  the  beautiful,  the  manly  or  energetic  (ofvr), 
and  the  calm  or  modulated  or  well-oxdered 
{icdaiuos)^  But  the  Latin  '  dignitas '  is  a  more 
adequate  expression  than  the  Greek  d^vs,  A 
similar  distinction  was  made  by  Yitruvius  in 
his  characterization  of  the  three  styles  of 
architecture.  The  Doric  is  strong  and  severe, 
the  Corinthian  ornate  and  graceful,  the  Ionic 
between  the  two.  A  great  number  of  aesthetic 
terms  were  developed  by  the  rhetoricians,  espe- 
ciaUy  Quintilian,  to  describe  the  three  main 
styles,  and  it  was  in  this  connection  that  the 
concept  of  the  Sublius  (q.v.)  received  its 
treatment  in  the  treatise  ascribed  to  Longinus. 

The  most  important  contribution  of  Plotinus 
to  the  theory  of  beauty  was  his  sharp 
delimitation  of  beauty  from  the  good.  Using 
a  suggestion  of  Plato,  he  characterizes  the 
good  as  awakening  desire  (a)  for  its  poa* 
session,  and  (6)  for  possession  of  it  as  reality. 
The  beautiful  on  the  contrary  (a)  belongs  not 
to  the  observer  but  to  itself;  and  (6)  it  is 
enough  to  have  the  seeming  or  appearance  of 
beauty.  Beauty  is  therefore  objective,  disin- 
terested, and  is  thus  essentially  an  appearance, 
i.e.  a  sensuously  apprehended  quality.  In 
aesthetic  enjoyment,  we  do  not  distinguish 
reality  from  semblance. 

Beauty  in  its  ultimate  or  metaphysical  char- 
acter is  an  expression,  a  shining  forth,  of  spirit 
in  some  particular  form  or  shape.   The  ground 
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of  aesthetic  pleasure  is  that  the  soul  perceives 
in  the  beautLful  object  a  trace  of  its  own  nature 
as  rational,  participating  in  *  form '  or  '  idea/ 
Unity  in  variety  is  thus  pleasing  because  the 
soul  is  such  a  unity.  Bodily  beauty  is,  how- 
ever, inferior  to  beauty  of  soul,  and  this  in 
turn  receives  its  charm  from  reason  (yovr). 
Hence  symmetry  is  quite  inadequate  as  ex- 
planation of  beauty.  Beauty  consists  rather 
in  the  light,  the  life,  that  streams  forth  in  con- 
nection with  the  symmetiy ;  and  this  in  turn 
derives  its  value  from  its  ultimate  source,  the 
good. 

This  general  conception  of  beauty  as  a 
manifestation  of  the  good  under  sensuous  con- 
ditions was  influential  with  mediaeval  writers. 
Thomas  Aquinas  names  as  its  objective  char- 
acteristics, *  clearness  or  brightness  of  colour ' 
and '  symmetry ' ;  '  brilliance  of  form '  {respten- 
derUia  fomute),  in  addition  to  materials  pro- 
portionally divided,  or  to  diverse  powers  or 
actions ;  harmony  in  diversity.  The  beautiful 
is  distinguished  from  the  good  in  that  whereas, 
in  the  case  of  the  good,  desire  is  satisfied  by 
the  possession  of  its  object ;  in  the  case  of  the 
beautiful,  desire  is  satisfied,  not  by  the  posses- 
sion, but  by  the  aspect  or  cognition  of  the  object. 
Ybion  and  hearing  are  the  aesthetic  senses 
because  they  are  the  cognitive  senses. 

II.  The  influence  of  Greek  conceptions  is 
also  manifest  in  the  earliest  modem  writers 
on  beauty  in  England  and  France.  In  France 
beauty  was  usually  discussed  incidentally  to 
the  treatment  of  art.  But  in  art  the  authori- 
tative canon  was  held  to  be  'imitation  of 
nature ' ;  hence  the  beauty  of  a  work  of  art 
was  its  truth — '  rien  n'est  beau  que  le  vrai ' 
(Boileau).  In  England,  Shaftesbury,  like 
Plotinus,  distinguishes  successive  grades  of 
beauty,  from  dead  forms  up  to  God.  Beauty 
is  in  the  form,  not  in  the  matter.  More 
specifically,  'all  beauty  is  truth';  'what  is 
beautiful  is  harmonious  and  proportionable.' 
Its  essence  is  to  be  found  in  the  study  of '  in- 
ward numbers  and  proportions.' 

A  more  systematic  attempt  to  define  the 
psychological  basis  of  aesthetic  feeling  was 
made  by  Hutcheson  (1725),  who  anticipated 
most  of  the  categories  later  elaborated  by  Kant. 
Beauty  is  apprehended  by  a  '  sense/  i.  e.  it  is 
immediately  perceived,  and  does  not  arise  from 
any  knowledge  of  principles  or  of  the  useful- 
ness of  the  object,  nor  can  it  be  altered  by 
it.  The  categories  of  the  aesthetic  are  sub- 
jective; it  is  (i)  not  a  quality  in  the  object, 
'  without  relation  to  any  mind  which  perceives 
it ' ;  it  denotes  a  perception.    (2)  Beauty  may 


be  original,  or  comparative.  The  formal  law 
of  original  beauty  is  uniformity  in  variety. 
Comparative,  or  relative,  beauty  is  felt  on 
the  comparison  of  some  object  with  its  original, 
which  may  be  either  some  object  in  nature  (as 
in  imitative  arts),  or  some  idea  or  intention 
(beauty  of  purposiveness).  The  suggestion 
that  there  is  a  harmony  between  reason,  which 
seeks  regularity  or  uniformity, and  the  'sense' 
which  finds  beauty  in  the  same,  is  another 
anticipation  of  Kant's  theory. 

Hogarth,  in  his  Andlyns  of  Beauty  (1753)* 
named  aa  the  principles  which  make  objects 
beautiful,  'fitness,  variety,  uniformity,  sim- 
plicity, intricacy,  and  quantity.'  Of  these  it  is 
variety  which  is  the  cause  of  pleasure  in  the 
'  line  of  beauty,'  or  in  the  still  more  intricately 
curving  serpentine  '  line  of  grace/  which  are 
asserted  to  be  at  the  basis  of  beauty  in  art. 

Burke's  EsMy  on  the  Sublime  and  BemiUful 
(1 756)  marks  an  attempt  to  find  a  physiological 
explanation  of  aesthetic  feeling.  Discarding 
the  more  usually  accepted  principles  of  pro* 
portion,  fitness  and  perfection,  he  names  aa 
the  elements  of  beauty  (i)  smallness  of  size, 
(2)  smoothness  of  surface,  (3)  gradual  variation 
of  parts,  (4)  delicacy,  (5)  brightness  and  mild- 
ness of  colour.  Discarding  also  the  usual 
restriction  of  beauty  to  vision  and  hearing, 
and  seeking  for  a  common  mark  of  aesthetic 
feeling  in  all  senses,  he  fixes  on  smoothness  as 
most  important.  This  produces  a  '  relaxing ' 
or  softening  efiect  on  the  body,  and  this  in  tura 
produces  the  passion  of  love  in  the  mind,  which 
is  the  psychological  counterpart  of  beauty  in 
the  object.    Cf.  Sublime. 

Home  {Elements  of  Critieiam,  1 762)  b  note- 
worthy as  developing  the  analytic  method  of 
treating  beauty  which  had  been  suggested  in 
Hutcheson  and  was  later  elaborated  by  Kant. 
He  seeks,  that  is,  to  analyse  beauty  or  determine 
its  essential  characteristics.  First  he  notes 
that  while  undoubtedly  subjective  it  is  yet 
perceived  as  '  spread  upon  the  object ' ;  hence 
its  restriction  to  vision  and  hearing,  which  do 
not  locate  the  foeling  in  the  organism.  Beauty 
is  either '  intrinsic '  or  '  of  relation '  (to  some 
external  object).  Intrinsic  beauty  may  be  of 
colour,  of  figure,  or  of  motion ;  and  the  beauty 
of  figure  has,  as  elements,  regularity,  simplicity, 
uniformity,  proportion,  and  order. 

Hume  discussed  aesthetic  Taste  (q.  v.),  and 
Adam  Smith  incidentally  called  attention  to 
the  efiect  of  custom  and  fashion  on  our  ideas 
of  beauty — a  line  of  thought  developed  by 
Alison  and  Jeffrey  (see  A8S0CiATi0N,aesthetic) 
and,  with  modifications,  by  Stewart. 
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m.  In  Germany,  Baomgarten  had  written 
the  first  systematic  treatise  on  Aesthetics 
{Aesihetiea,  1750-8).  While  finding  the  es- 
sence of  beauty  in  the  fiimiliar  principle  of 
*  perfection,'  he  yet  made  a  psychological  ad- 
vance by  treating  it  as  perfection- '  felt '  rather 
than  intellectually  apprehended.  This  dis- 
tinction, emphasized  by  Mendelssohn's  accen- 
tuation of  feelings  as  a  distinct  class  of  mental 
states,  seems  to  have  stated  for  Kant  the 
problem  of  distinguishing  definitely  the  judg- 
ments as  to  the  beautiful,  which  are  based  on 
feeling,  from  those  of  science  and  ethics,  based 
on  intellect  and  will.  Kant's  treatment  of 
beauty  is  thus  distinguished  from  the  Qreek 
in  that  it  is  not  a  metaphysics  of  beauty — 
beauty  is  '  subjective ' ;  nor  an  aittempt  to  find 
its  formal  elements  in  beautiful  objects.  Nor 
does  he,  like  the  contemporary  British  psycho- 
logists, seek  the  physiological  or  psychological 
sources  of  aesthetic  feelings.  Kant  examines 
the  judgment,  '  This  is  b^utiful,'  to  consider 
its  presuppositions  and  distinctive  character 
as  compared  with  other  judgments.  This  gives 
tbe  following:  (i)  The  beautiful,  as  contrasted 
with  both  the  good  and  the  agreeable,  is  the 
object  of  a  disinterested  satisfaction.  (2)  The 
beautiful  is  regarded  as  a  quality  of  a  thing, 
and  hence  as  pleasing  universally,  not  as 
pleasing  me  alone.  In  this  it  differs  from 
the  merely  agreeable,  which  is  not  necessarily 
regarded  as  more  than  a  subjective  gratifi- 
cation. (3)  The  beautiful  is  '  purposive,'  i.e. 
adapted  to  our  mental  powers,  but  is  not 
judged  as  to  its  conformity  to  any  definite 
end,  subjective  or  objective.  It  differs  in  this 
from  the  perfect.  (4)  The  beautiful  is  judged 
as  pleasing,  necessarily ;  we  think  it  ought  to 
be  approved  by  others.  Disinterestedness, 
objectivity,  and  purposiveness  without  con- 
sciously conceived  end,  are  thus  the  essential 
marks.  A  free  beauty  (as  of  a  flower),  and  a 
dependent  beauty  (as  of  a  human  being,  which 
must  conform  to  some  concept  of  what  the 
thing  is  intended  to  be),  arcalso  distinguished. 
This  latter  kind  of  beauty  leads  to  an  in- 
creased satisfaction  by  its  addition  of  per- 
fection to  beauty;  intellectual  content  and 
characteristic,  to  form. 

lY.  The  immediate  successors  of  Kant  in 
Germany  were  influenced  in  their  treatment 
of  beauty  (a)  by  the  great  contemporaneous 
interest  in  art,  and  (6)  by  metaphysical  mo- 
tives. The  former  fiictor  made  the  beaaty  of 
art  the  primary  object  of  consideration,  whereas 
Kant  had  emphasized  the  free  beauty  of  na- 
ture.    But  consideration  of  the  beauty  of 


art,  especially  in  connection  with  the  newly 
awakened  historic  interest,  brought  to  the 
fore  the  conception  of  the  '  ideal '  embodied  in 
the  art,  and  this  in  turn  lent  itself  readily  to 
metaphysical  definitions  of  beauty  in  terms 
of  the  idea  or  ideal.  C£  Ideal,  Idealism 
(Schelling,  Hegel).  So  Schelling  defined 
beauty  as  'the  infinite  represented  in  finite 
form ' ;  Hegel,  as  *  the  ideal  as  it  shows  itself 
to  sense ' ;  Schopenhauer,  as  an  objectificatiou 
of  will,  considered  not  as  a  particular,  but 
as  representative  of  the  Idea.  Jouffroy  repre- 
sented a  similar  standpoint  in  France.  This 
'idealism'  may  be  either  abstract,  if  the 
tendency  is  to  regard  the  '  idea '  by  itself  or 
in  isolation  from  sensuous  form,  as  the  highest 
or  true  beauty  (so  with  Schelling,  Schopen- 
hauer, Solger,  Weisse,  Lotze,  according  to 
Hartmann);  or  concrete,  in  which  the  unity 
of  idea  ana  sensuous  form  is  insisted  upon  as 
essential  (Hegel,  Trahndorf,  Schleiermacher, 
Deutinger,  Ersted,  Yischer,  Zeising,  Carriere, 
Schasler).  The  chief  importance  of  all  this 
group  is  in  connection  with  art.  Their  most 
important  contribution  to  the  theory  of  beauty 
was  their  emphasis  upon  the  element  of  the 
significant  or  Chabactebistic  (q.  v.).  The 
emotional  element  received  less  attention. 

In  contrast  with  idealism,  which  he  re- 
jected as  '  mystical '  aesthetics,  Herbart  con- 
sidered it  a  more  scientific  procedure  to  study 
the  formal  elements  in  beauty,  and  this  was 
carried  out  systematically  by  his  disciple 
Zimmermann.  Not  the  '  what '  but  the  '  how ' 
is  the  proper  object  of  aesthetic  inquiry.  Cf. 
FoBU,  and  Fobmalism. 

Y.  Recent  writers  have  followed,  in  the 
main,  one  of  two  general  lines,  attempting 
either  (a)  to  define  more  sharply  and  accu- 
rately the  exact  nature  of  the  beautiful ;  and 
this  generally  by  examining  especially  the 
subjective  condition — the  line  marked  out  by 
Kant;  or  (b)  to  find  the  psychological  and 
physiological  causes  of  specific  aesthetic 
pleasures.  Of  the  first  class,  Bergmann  {VJ>er 
doB  Schone,  1 887) emphasizes  the  contemplative 
attitude  as  the  essential  factor ;  Siebeck  {Daa 
Wenen  der  dstheti^ehen  Anaehauung,  1875) 
deduces  the  beautiful  from  the  Herbartian 
theory  of  apperception,  as  the  interpenetration 
of  sensuous  and  spiritual  presented  as  illusion 
in  the  process  of  apperception,  where  there  is 
a  seeming  appearance  of  personality  beneath 
the  form.  Lotze  (  Ueber  den  Begriff  der  Sehon* 
heit,  1845;  OtUlinea  of  Aegth.,  1884,  trans. 
1886)  maintains  that  the  beautiful  is  not  to 
be  sharply  separated  from  the  agreeable,  but 
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is  one  of  a  continaous  series  of  higher  and 
higher  values.  From  another  standpoint 
beauty  is  the  appearance  to  immediate  intui* 
tion  of  a  unity  underlying  ideal,  means,  and 
necessary  laws — a  unity  which  cannot  be  dis- 
covered completely  by  cognition. 

Begg  {The  DeveL  of  TasU,  1887)  considers 
the  question  of  the  subjective  or  objective 
character  of  beauty,  and  criticizes  the  associa- 
tion theory.  Dimetresco  (Der  Schdnhdi^" 
hegriffy  1877)  argues  for  a  recognition  that  there 
is  both  a  beauty  of  form  alone,  and  a  higher 
composite  beauty  of  ideal  content  added  to 
form.  Quyau  (LeaprchUmes  de  Testhkique  eonr 
temj)oraine,  1884)  urges  a  broadening  of  the 
field  accorded  to  beauty,  and  its  closer  affilia- 
tion with  other  pleasurable  feelings,  rather 
than  its  delimitation  from  them.  He  insists 
(against  the  '  play  theory ')  that  *  all  that  is 
serious  and  useful,  real  and  living,  may  become 
beautiful.*  '  The  beautiful  is  a  perception  or 
an  action  which  stimulates  life  within  us  under 
its  three  forms  simultaneously  (i.  e.  sensibility, 
intelligence,  and  will),  and  produces  pleasure 
by  the  swift  consciousness  of  this  general 
stimulation  ;  as  contrasted  with  a  sensuous  or 
intellectual  object,  which  stimulates  only  part.' 
Kostlin  (Ae8th,y  1869;  Ueber  dm  SehonheOs" 
hegriff,  1878;  Prolegomena  z,  Aedh,,  1889) 
has  discriminated  in  great  detail  the  various 
aspects  and  manifestations  of  the  beautiful  and 
its  allied  concepts.  Yon  Hartmann  {Philas» 
dee  Schimen,  1887)  asks,  what  is  the  object 
to  which  we  attribute  beauty  ? — and  declares  it 
to  be  neither  things  objective  in  ordinary  sense, 
nor  subjective  feeling,  but  rather  a  middle 
something  which  he  calls  '  der  aesthetische 
Schein,'  aesthetic  Semblance  (q.v.),  or  ap- 
pearance. This  may  be  of  the  eye,  of  the 
ear,  or,  as  in  the  beauty  of  poetry,  of  the 
fancy.  Grades  of  formal  and  concrete  beauty 
are  set  forth  in  great  detail,  and  the  related 
aesthetic  concepts  analysed.  Qroos  {Eifdeiiting 
in  die  Aesth,)  adopts  the  conception  of  *  aes- 
thetischer  Schein,'  and  defines  it  as  'inner 
imitation '  of  outer  data.  This  has  also  been 
called  'illusion'  and  'make-believe.*  Sem- 
blance is  recommended  in  this  work.  It  is 
the  product  of  the  imagination. 

When  now  a  sensuously  agreeable  datum  is 
taken  up  into  the  aesthetic  image,  illusion,  or 
semblance,  we  have  the  beautiful ;  when  a  sen- 
suously disagreeable,  the  ugly.  The  conception 
of  semblance  or  illusion  is  fiurther  developed  by 
Konrad  Lange  {Die  beumeste  SMeUduickung 
ale  Kern  dee  aeethetieehen  Gentuaee,  1895)  into 
the    conception    of   'conscious    self-illasion.' 


Marshall  (PaUifPleasuref  and  AeetheUes,  1894) 
discusses  rather  aesthetic  feeling  (see  Feel- 
IKO,  aesthetic)  than  the  beautiful.  He  finds 
aesthetic  pleasures  to  be  those  which  are  re* 
latively  permanent  in  revival  Santayana 
{The  Sense  of  BecnUy^  1896)  defines  beauty 
as  '  value  positive,  intrinsic,  and  objectified,* 
or  ^  pleasure  regarded  as  the  quality  of  a  thing/ 
and  distinguLshes  beauty  of  material,  beauty 
of  form,  and  beauty  of  expression. 

The  writers  last  named  in  many  cases  might 
be  properly  included  also  in  the  second  class 
of  recent  writers,  as  defined  above,  viz.  those 
who  seek  not  merely  to  define  the  concept  of 
the  beautiful,  but  to  find  psychological  or 
physiological  explanations  of  specific  beauties, 
or  more  broadly  of  aesthetic  feeling  in  general 
1>^ical  examples  only  of  this  second  class  can 
be  named.  Darwin  treated  of  the  sense  of 
beauty  in  connection  with  sexual  selection. 
Spencer  and  Allen  give  a  biological  explana- 
tion of  various  aesthetic  pleasures  (Spencer, 
Peychol.^  ii;  Eesaye^  ii;  Allen,  Phynol,  Aesth^ 
1877;  The  Cd&wr  Smse,  1878).  Allen  de- 
fines the  beautiful  as  '  that  which  affords  the 
maximum  of  stimulation  with  the  minimum  of 
fatigue  or  waste.'  Colour  is  beautiful,  because 
our  frugivorous  ancestors  lived  on  bright 
coloured  fruits,  and  so  naturally  learned  to  be 
attracted  by  colour. 

HelniholtK(iS6n«aeu>n«^7V>tM,  i863),Stumpf 

iTonpeyehologie,  1883),  Edmund  Gumey 
The  Power  of  Sound,  1880),  J.  Sully  (^S^iim- 
Hon  and  Iniuition,  1874),  have  treated  espe- 
cially the  problems  of  tones  and  of  harmony 
and  beauty  in  Musio  (q-v.).  Fechner  {Zur 
experimeniaUn  Aeeth,^  1871;  Voreohule  d. 
Aesth,,  1876)  made  a  notable  attempt  to 
define  methods  for  an  experimental  deter- 
mination of  pleasing  figures,  and  emphasized 
again  the  importance  of  Asbociatiox  (q.  v.). 
He  found  the  rectangle  whose  sides  bore  the 
ratio  of  the  QoIiDEn  Sectiok  (q.  v.^  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  beautiful  by  tne  largest 
number  of  persons  experimented  upon.  Simi- 
lar experiments  have  been  made  by  Witmer 
(Wundt's  Philoe.  Stud.,  ix)  and  discussed  by 
Helwig(^m6  2%eorie  dee  Sehaneny  1897),  who 
holds  that  the  maximum  of  beauty  is  a  mean 
between  extremes. 

Vernon  Lee  and  Anstruther-Tbomson  {Con- 
temp.  Eev.,  1897)  seek  a  physiological  basis 
for  beauty  in  tiie  furtherance  of  equilibrium, 
respiration,  and  circulation  produced  by  the 
contemplation  of  beautiful  forms.  The  general 
standpoint  of  this  class  of  investigations  is 
stated  by  Souriau  (UesthHique  du  mouve* 
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meni,  1889).  The  beautifal  ia  something  so 
complex  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
its  nature  a  priorL  Aesthetics  will  become  a 
science  only  when  the  experimental  method  is 
applied  to  it.  Biological  science  has  made  it 
possible  to  explain  many  of  the  simpler  in- 
stances of  beauty  by  showing,  their  relation 
either  to  the  wel&re  of  the  organism  as  a 
whole,  to  the  mechanism  of  the  special  senses, 
or  to  the  sex  instincts.  Cf.  the  topics  Sublims, 
Comic,  Tbaoic,  Pathos,  Uolt,  Association, 
Abt,  Aesthetics,  Fbsung  (aesthetic). 

Ltieraiure:  Knight,  Fhilos.  of  the  Beautiful, 
L  (1891 ;  a  brief  but  comprehensive  outline  of 
the  history  of  theories);  Bosanquet  (Hist, 
of  Aesth.,  1893)  emphasizes  rather  theories 
of  art  than  of  beauty;  J.  Sully,  art.  Aes- 
thetics, in  Encyc.  Brit. ;  Walteb,  Gesch.  d. 
Aesth.  im  Alterthum  (1893 ;  very  complete); 
ScHASLEBy  Krit.  Gesch.  d.  Aesth.  (187a  ;  the 
most  thorough  general  work);  Zihhsbmank, 
Gesch.  d.  Aesth.  (1858;  a  valuable  supple- 
ment to  the  preceding);  LofZE,  Gesch.  d. 
Aesth.  in  Deutschland  (1868;  critical  and 
suggestive);  Voir  Habtmank,  Die  deutsche 
AestL  seit  Kant  (1886;  fuller  on  recent 
writers);  C.  HsBiiAim,  Die  Aesth.  in  ihrer 
Gesch.  u.  als  wiss.  Syst.  (1876);  H.  Stein, 
Die  Entstehung  d.  neueren  Aesth.  (1886; 
17th  and  1 8th  centuries);  Somheb,  Urund- 
ziige  einer  Gesch.  d.  deutschen  Psychol,  u. 
Aesth.  (1892;  Baumgarten  to  Schiller); 
CHAi6NBT,Les  Principes  de  la  Science  du  Beau 
(i860) ;  liEvi^QUE,  La  Science  du  Beau  (1862 ; 
contains  historical  sketches);  D.  Stewabt, 
Essays  (Works,  ed.  Hamilton,  v) ;  Mabshall, 
Pain,  Pleasure,  and  Aesth.  (i  894);  Nbudeckeb, 
Stud.  z.  Gesch.  d.  deutsch.  Aesth.  seit  Kant 
(1878).  The  last  three  have  historical  discus- 
sions. See  also  recent  Psychologies,  especially 
those  of  Yolkmann,  Wtjndt,  Sullt,  Bain, 
Ladd,  and  Baldwin,  the  literature  under  the 
topics  referred  to,  and  Biblioo.  D.       (j.h.t.) 

Becky  Jacob  Sigiamnnd.  (i  761-1840.) 
An  important  German  Kantian ;  an  opponent 
of  Beinhold.  He  was  bom  near  Danzig,  in 
Lissau,  and  educated  at  Kdnigsberg.  He 
read  at  Halle  (1791-9),  and  was  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Rostock  in  the  later  years 
of  his  life.  As  a  pupil,  he  stood  in  the 
closest  proximity  to  Kant,  and  wrote  a  work 
on  the  philosophy  of  his  master,  which  the 
Kantians  used  as  a  compendium. 

Becoming  [AS.  beeuman] :  Ger.  Werden ; 
Fr.  devenir ;  Ital.  (tl)  divenire.  (i)  Any  pro- 
cess by  which  a  definite  new  stage,  form,  or 
condition  is  reached. 


It  is  opposed  to  mere  change,  which  is  a  more 
general  notion,  and  involves  no  notion  of 
a  limiting  condition  to  be  reached ;  and  to 
growth,  which  implies  that  the  new  stage  is 
an  advance. 

(2)  In  a  more  general  sense  for  any  change 
or  flux.  Thus  being  is  contrasted  with  Be* 
coming  in  characterizing  the  Eleatics  and 
HeracUtus  (cf.  Weber^s  Ilitt.  of  Philaa.),  See 
Change.  (b.h.s.) 

Begging   the   Question:    see  Petitio 

PBINCIPn. 

Being  [AS.  bean]  :  Ger.  Sein ;  Fr.  {f)kre ; 
Ital.  (r)  e$8ere,  Ente,  (i)  The  most  general 
predicate  possible  and  to  be  affirmed  of 
anything  whatever.  So  in  Hegel's  'being 
equals  nothing'  {Sein  gleich  I^iehis):  cf. 
Hegel's  Tebmixology,  Glossary,  Sein. 

j;2)  Affirmed  of  that  which  exkts  or  may 
exist  or  have  reality.  This  meaning  always 
involves  some  unity  and  determinateness  in 
the  existent.  So  in  Aristotle's  *  Esse  in 
Potentia'  and  *Esse  in  Actu.' 

(3)  Existence  in  time  or  space  {ens,  entity) 
as  opposed  to  idea  or  representation.  From 
this  point  of  view  the  question  may  be  raised 
whether  any  being  corresponds  to  a  certain 
ideaj  i.  e.  whether  the  idea  has  being  or  not. 

As  a  fundamental  conception  in  every 
philosophy,  the  word  has  had  as  many  specific 
definitions  as  there  are  philosophers.  The 
materialists  make  being  equivalent  to  matter ; 
the  idealists  make  it  equivalent  to  mind. 
For  Herbert,  relations  have  no  place  in  being ; 
for  Lotze,  to  be  is  to  be  in  relations.  Cf. 
Reality  axd  Existence,  and  see  the  exten- 
sive citations  given  in  Eisler,  Wcrierb,  d, 
pkHoM,  Begriffe,  Sein.  (b.h.8.) 

Belgio  ConfSsMdon :  Oer.  BelgiecJie  Konfee- 
eion;  Fr.  Confesrian  beige;  Ital.  Confessione 
belgiea.  The  doctrinal  standard  of  the  Dutch 
and  Belgian  Eeformed  Churches,  and  of  the 
Dutch  Beformed  Church  in  the  United  States. 

It  was  drafted,  in  1 561,  by  Guido  de  Br^s 
and  others ;  adopted  by  the  Synods  of  Antwerp, 
Wesel,  Emden,  Dort,  and  Hiddelburg  (1566- 
81);  purged  of  Arminian  'corruptions'  and 
readopted  by  the  Synod  of  Dort,  1619.  In 
formal  construction  it  is  like  the  Gallican 
Confession,  but  is  less  dogmatic  on  important 
points  such  as  the  Incarnation  and  Trinity, 
the  Church  and  the  Sacraments.  It  is  im« 
portant,  historically,  as  the  most  representa- 
tive of  the  moderate  Calvinistic  Confessions. 

Literahire :  Schaff,  Creeds  of  Christendom, 
i.  502,  iii.  383 ;  Debmovt,  Geschiedenissen  d. 
Nederlandsche  Hervormde.  (b.m.w.) 
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BeU«f  THE.  hdeve]:  Ger.  Glaube;  Fr. 
erof/ance;  Ital.  eredenza.  Mental  endorse* 
xnent  or  acceptance  of  something  thought  of, 
as  real. 

It  is  one  of  the  conquests  of  modem  psycho- 
logy that  it  has  marked  off  the  field  of  belief, 
and  so  brought  to  an  end  the  historical  con- 
troversies which  turned  upon  differences  of 
definition*  There  have  been  two  great  ways 
of  distinguishing  belief  from  other  mental 
states :  (i)  The  term  has  been  used  to  include 
all  states  of  mind  in  which  the  object  pre- 
sented was  not  explicitly  declared  unreal. 
This  made  it  possible  to  say  that  we  believe 
in  our  sensations  as  well  as  in  our  reasoned 
conclusions,  in  our  intuitions  as  well  as  in  our 
pictured  hope&  Under  this  definition  the 
uncritical  attitude  of  the  child,  in  not  reject- 
ing anything,  is  called  belief  or  credulity. 
(2)  Belief  is  considered  by  another  school  of 
thinkers  as  a  positive  endorsement,  not  merely 
a  negative  acceptance,  of  something  as  real ; 
that  is,  it  is  an  attitude  over  and  above  the 
uncritical  consciousness  of  bare  experience 
itself.  On  the  basis  of  these  two  forms  of  de- 
finition theories  of  belief  have  fallen  into  two 
great  classes.  On  the  first  usage  belief 
attaches  to  what  is  psychologically  imme- 
diate ;  on  the  second  it  does  not.  Of.  Imme- 
diacy (psychological). 

According  to  the  first  class  of  theories, 
belief  is  considered  a  spontaneous  and  imme- 
diate attribute  of  consciousness,  a  'first  in- 
tention/ and  as  such  it  has  been  considered 
a  form  of  feeling  (Hume's  Enquiry^  Ladd),  of 
will  (Bain's  first  view  in  Emotions  amd  WiUy 
'Belief'),  or  of  intelligence  (James  Mill, 
Herbart).  Opposed  to  this  general  way  of 
looking  at  belief  is  the  second  class  of  theories 
which  consider  it  a  matter  of  refiection, 
a  '  second  intention,'  a  new  phenomenon  added 
to  mere  presence  in  presentative  consciousness. 
According  to  this  view  belief  proper  is  only 
present  when  a  ceilain  complexity  of  the 
mental  life  affords  the  requisite  conditions. 
This  line  of  distinction  is  rapidly  gaining 
ground.  It  is  well  to  recognize  the  difference 
of  fact  between  the  lower  form  of  acceptance 
of  experience,  on  the  one  hand,  called  by  Bain 
'primitive  credulity,'  and  described  by  the 
present  writer  under  the  term  'reality  feel- 
ing,' and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  higher 
attitude  of  mind  which  accompanies  the 
weighing  of  evidence,  the  attaining  of  con- 
viction, and  the  asserting  of  a  reflective 
judgment.  If  the  former  be  called  belief 
the  distinction  might  be  marked  by  an  anti- 


thesis between  implicit  or  unformulated  belief, 
and  explicit  or  formulated  belief.  The  more 
explicit  belief,  or  belief  proper,  is  marked  in 
the  German  by  the  term  Aiierkennen  (-ung), 
meaning  'acceptance  as  true'  (FOr-wahr- 
halten).  It  is  belief  as  function  of  the  Co- 
SPFiciEXT  (q.T.)  of  reality  or  truth  (nach 
Merkmalen,  &c.,  Platner,  PhUoa.  A^phor.,  i. 
§  44,  quoted  by  Eisler)  distinctly  recognized 
as  objective.  See  below.  Anerkennung,  how- 
ever, means  the  recognition  of  or  acceptance 
of  a  thing  for  what  it  claims  to  be,  as  the 
recognition  of  another  self  as  a  self. 

As  thus  defined,  belief  is  explained  in 
various  ways  by  different  authorities.  It  is 
held  (i)  that  belief  is  a  sentiment,  an  'emotion 
of  conviction'  (Bagehot),  aroused  by  a  com- 
plex interplay  of  presentations  and  ideas,  or 
a  feeling  of '  vividness '  and  intensity  in  ideas 
(Hume's  TreaHae^  Taine,  Dugald  Stewart); 
or  (2)  it  is  an  intellectual  fact  (Bain's  second 
view,  in  Meni,  and  Mor,  Sci^  Appendix, 
100^,  an  'irrssistible  or  inseparable  asso- 
ciation' (James  Mill);  or  (3)  it  is  an  active 
determination,  either  voluntary  or  sponta- 
neous, a  personal  attitude  towani  the  play  of 
presentations.  Bain's  first  view  was  one  of 
the  earliest  statements.  This  view,  as  sup* 
ported  to-day,  takes  either  the  form  of  the 
postulate  of  an  ultimate  principle  of '  assent ' 
(J.  S.  Mill ;  Breutano's  '  Judgment ' ;  James' 
'Attention'  and  'Will  to  Believe'),  or  of 
making  the  attitude  of  belief  the  result  of  an 
assimilation  of  new  elements  into  the  group  of 
motor  processes,  by  which  mental  activity  is 
realized,  and  to  which  it  is  limited.  This  view 
as  held  by  the  present  writers  is  more  fuUy 
developed  below. 

There  are  certain  great  departments  of 
experience  in  which  belief  arises,  and  in  these 
several  departments  we  may  look  for  the 
special  marks  or  signs  upon  which  the  belief* 
attitude  goes  out.  These  marks  are  called 
'  criteria '  of  belief,  when  looked  at  as  belong- 
ing to  or  adhering  in  the  facts  or  objects 
which  stimulate  belief  (that  is,  considered 
logically  and  metaphysically),  and '  coefficients 
of  reality,'  when  considered  as  guiding  indica- 
tions to  consciousness  in  its  attribution  of 
reality  (that  is,  considered  psychologically 
and  genetically).  Gf.  Judgment,  and  Co- 
efficient. We  have  the  spheres  of  judg- 
ment or  beliefs  in  fact  or  truth,  divided  into 
(i)  belief  in  the  external  world  of  &uct  on  the 
basis  of  'sensational'  and  'memory'  coeffi* 
cients,  and  (2)  belief  in  truth,  on  the  basis, 
of  the  'intellectual'  coefficient,  or  evidence. 
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With  these  goes  the  other  sphere  of  beliefs 
or  judgments  of  worth  or  appreciation  pro- 
ceeding on  (3)  the  '  ethical '  coefficients,  and 
(4)  the  *  aesthetic'  coefficient.  The  last  two 
named  characterize  what  is  called  aesthetic 
and  ethical  Wobth  (q.y.). 

The  coefficients  on  the  basis  of  which  belief 
in  the  reality  of  the  external  world  arises 
have  been  much  in  dispute.  The  view  that 
the  external  world  consists  in  '  the  permanent 
possibility  of  sensation '  (J.  S.  Mill),  has  been 
developed  (Pikler)  into  the  statement  that 
the  test  or  coefficient  of  external  reality  is 

*  voluntary  control,'  i.e.  the  means  through 
voluntary  action  of  securing  the  sensations 
which  are,  according  to  Mill,  a  permanent 
possibility.  On  the  other  hand,  the  view 
(Spencer)  that  the  heUef  in  the  external 
world  arises  through  '  sensations  of  resistance ' 
(WiderstandsgefUhl)  has  been  correspondingly 
generalized  into  the  view  that  the  primary 
coefficient  of  external  reality  is  '  limitation  of 
mental  activity.' 

•  A  third  view  (Lipps,  Stout,  Baldwin)  suggests 
that  these  two  criteria  have  reference  respec- 
tively to  two  equally  necessary,  though  not 
co-ordinate,  elements  in  External  reality,  i.  e. 
(i)  present  fact,  which  involves  mainly  a '  limi- 
tation of  activity,'  presenting  the  coefficient  of 
'incontrollableness,'  and  (2)  persistence,  or 
possibility  of  sensational  repetition,  which  pro- 
ceeds mainly  upon  the  coefficient  of  the  *  volun- 
tary control'  through  memory,  of  the  series 
which  a  second  time  terminates  in  the  resist- 
ance or  limitation.  To  which  may  be  added 
the  fact  that  memory  also  includes  limita- 
tion ;  and  that  present  fact  has  a  controllable 
or  *  get-able'  aspect.  For  the  possibility  of 
sensational  repetition  is  an  indication  of  ex- 
ternal reality  only  in  so  far  as  the  repetition 
depends  on  conditions  which  are  incontrol- 
lable,  viz.  which  do  not  depend  merely  on  our 
free  movements  in  space. 

In  other  words,  there  is  belief  in  ex- 
ternal reality  only  if  and  so  far  as  voluntary 
control  involves  adaptation  to  the  incontrol- 
lable.  This  incontrollableness  is  present  both 
in  the  primary  perception  and  in  the  ideal 
representation:  it  is  because  we  perceive 
things  as  existing,  persisting,  and  dianging 
independently  of  our  free  movements  that  we 
ideally  represent  them  as  existing,  persisting, 
and  changing  independently  of  our  position 
relatively  to  them  in  space,  including  our 
presence  or  absence.  MuUUis  mtttandis,  these 
remarks  apply  to  thought-reality.  Ideally 
represented  connections  are  believed  in,  there- 


fore, just  in  so  far  as  they  are  for  us  conditions 
to  which  we  must  adapt  ourselves  in  the 
pursuit  of  ends,  whatever  these  ends  may  be. 
Thus  voluntary  control  is  bound  up  with 
belief  just  because  belief  presents  us  with  the 
conditions  to  which  voluntary  control  must 
adapt  itself  if  it  is  to  be  effective.  Belief  is 
a  condition  of  activity,  and  activity  a  con- 
dition of  belief.  The  two  statements  express 
different  aspects  of  the  same  £Etct. 

If  we  call  the  former  the  'sensational' 
and  the  latter  the  'memory'  coefficient  of 
external  reality,  the  two  necessary  factors  are 
recognized.  It  is  possible  that  in  lower  forms 
of  life  the  sensational  coefficient  is  all ;  and  in 
these  the  element  of  persistence,  or  ground  of 
possible  recurrence  of  stimulation,  is  presum- 
ably wanting. 

The  consideration  of  the  coefficient  of 
thought-reality,  i.e.  the  'criteria  of  truth,' 
raises  a  similar  question.  Only  that  aspect 
which  concerns  the  psychological  recognition 
of  truth  as  having  reality  is  in  place,  however, 
in  this  connection.  Of  the  criteria  established 
in  logic, ' consistency'  or  'non-contradiction' 
would  seem  to  correspond  to  the  coefficient  of 
'voluntary  control.'  It  involves,  when  pro- 
gressively applied,  the  repetition  and  refining, 
by  the  voluntary  pursuit  of  truth  of  relation- 
ships already  established.  The  other  logical 
criterion,  'the  inconceivability  of  the  opposite ' 
(Spencer),  appeals  to  the  criterion  of  '  limi- 
tation of  activity,'  or  'incontrollableness' 
(ZwangsgefUhl,  Lipps). 

It  is  through  the  'memory  coefficient'  of 
reality  of  all  sorts  that  the  state  of  mind 
called  Expectation  (q.  v.)  arises.  These 
coefficients  of  reality,  of  both  sorts,  bear 
relation  to  the  active  attitudes  of  the  mind, 
and  would  seem  to  support  the  view  that 
belief  is  an  affiiir  of  activity.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  possible  to  recognize  purely  sensory 
and  affective  criteria,  such  as  sensations  of 
resistance  (Spencer),  'vividness'  of  memory 
(Taine,  Rabier),  as  coefficients  of  external 
reality;  or  only  cognitive  criteria,  such  as 
'inherent  consistency  and  non-contradiction,' 
'  contradictory  representation,'  '  inhibition 
among  ideas,'  'irresistible  or  indissoluble 
association,'  as  coefficients  of  truth.  This 
would  be  to  support  the  view  that  belief  is 
an  affective,  or  again  a  cognitive  phenomenon. 
The  decision  between  these  two  opposed  ways 
of  looking  at  the  matter  would  seem  to  require 
a  genetic  examination  of  the  concepts  of 
Beality  and  Tkxtth  (see  those  terms). 

The   relation  of  belief   to  Wili.    (q.v.) 
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would  also  seem  to  turn  upon  the  way  we 
view  the  coefficients  of  reality ;  if  we  recognize 
only  Voluntariness'  or  'contror  as  ground 
of  belief,  then  it  is  very  hard  to  distinguish 
between  the  two ;  so  we  have  belief  determined 
by  *  the  passional  life '  (James),  by  *  authority ' 
(Balfour).  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  find 
'  restriction  of  activity '  in  any  of  its  forms 
(e.g.  'resistance,'  'consistency,'  'indissoluble 
association/  'motor  adaptation')  an  element 
in  the  coefficient,  then  belief  cannot  be  the 
same  as  volition.  Volition  would  represent 
work  against  limitations,  belief  activity  within 
limitations  and  adapting  itself  to  limitations ; 
for  the  limitations  are  not  mere  negations, 
but  positive  conditions — ^a  point  of  view 
developed  further  under  Tbuth. 

According  to  Baldwin, '  There  is  a  distinct 
difference  in  consciousness  between  the  consent 
of  belief  and  the  consent  of  will.  The  consent 
of  belief  is  in  a  measure  a  forced  consent :  it 
attaches  to  what  is — to  what  stands  in  the 
order  of  things  whether  I  consent  or  no.  The 
consent  of  will  is  a  forceful  consent — ^a  consent 
to  what  shall  be  through  me.  Further,  in 
cases  in  which  belief  is  brought  about  by 
desire  and  will,  there  is  a  subtle  consciousness 
of  inadequate  evidence,  until  by  i*epetition  the 
item  desired  and  willed  no  longer  needs  volition 
to  give  it  a  place  in  the  series  deemed  objec* 
tive :  then  it  is  for  the  first  time  belief,  but 
then  it  is  no  longer  will '  (Ilandb.  of  Psychol,, 
Feeling  and  Will,  1891,  171). 

Those  who  hold  this  view  would  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  influence  of  will  on  belief  is 
nevertheless  real,  inasmuch  as  the  volition  or 
control  factor  in  the  coefficient  is  also  present, 
though  secondary.  It  works  by  the  voluntary 
reinstatement  of  motives,  reasons,  &c.,  in 
which  personal  preference  and  interest  serve 
to  set  the  attention  on  some  data  and  to 
exclude  others. 

In  disbelief  we  have  a  state  of  belief  in 
a  contrary  truth.  It  involves  the  same  sort 
of  reflective  determination  as  positive  belief, 
and  so  does  not  differ  psychologically  from  it. 
Logically  expressed,  disbelief  is  the  same  as 
'  negative  judgment '  based  on  a  contrary 
positive  judgment.  The  contrary  of  belief  is 
accordingly  not  disbelief,  but  Doubt  (q*v.). 

Conviction  is  a  loose  term  whose  conno- 
tation, so  far  as  exact,  is  near  to  that  here 
given  to  belief.  Making  up  one's  mind,  being 
convinced,  weighing  evidence,  &c.,  are  phrases 
describing  the  complex  play  of  ideas  prepara- 
tory to  belief. 

As  compared  with  the  term  judgment  we 


may  say  that  belief  is  the  psychological,  and 
judgment  the  logical  or  fomuJ,  side  of  the 
same  state  of  mind,  called  succinctly  by  Stout 
the  '  Yes-No'  consciousness.   See  also  Faith. 

LiteraJtwrei  Hums,  Treatise  on  Human 
Nature,  §§  7  ff.,  and  Enquiry,  §  5,  Ft.  11 ; 
James  MoiL,  Analysis  of  the  FhencHnena  of 
the  Human  Mind  (ed.  J.  S.  Mill) ;  J.  S.  Mill, 
notes  in  preceding,  i.  41a  f.;  Dissertations, 
iii;  Exam,  of  Hamilton,  chap,  xi;  Dugald 
Stewabt,  Philos.  of  the  Human  Mind, 
Ft.  I.  chap,  iii ;  Feohkbb,  Drei  Motive  u« 
Grttnde  des  Glaubens;  Ulbici,  Qlauben  u. 
Wissen;  Newman,  Grammar  of  Assent;  Baik, 
Emotions  and  Will,  'Belief,'  and  Ment.  and 
Mor.  Sci.,  Appendix;  Wabd,  Encyc.  Brit. 
(9th  ed.),  art.  Psychology;  Bbentano, 
Psychol.,  ii.  chap,  vii;  Ioffs,  Grundthat- 
sachen  des  Seelenlebens,  chap,  xvii;  James, 
Princ.  of  Psychol.,  ii.  chap,  xxi;  The  Will  to 
Believe;  Stout,  Analytic  Piiychol.,  Bk.  I. 
chap.  V,  and  Bk.  II.  chap,  xi;  BALBvnN, 
Handb.  of  Psychol.,  Feeling  and  Will,  chap, 
vii;  Balfoub,  The  Foundations  of  Belief; 
Adamson,  Encyc.  Brit.,  art.  Belief;  Yob- 
BBODT,  Die  PsychoL  des  Glaubens;  Baoebot, 
Lit.  Stud.,  i.  412  f.;  Royce,  Religions  Aspect 
of  Philos.,  chaps,  ix,  x;  Hoffdino,  OutUnea 
of  Psychol.,  V.  D.  See  also  the  references 
given  under  Judgment  and  in  Bibuoo.  C,  2,  Z. 
Of.  the  following  topic.  (J.M.B.,  o.S'.s.) 

Beli«f  (in  theology  and  religion):  Ger. 
Ola%^;  Fr.  fin\  ltd.  endenzoj  feds.  This 
word  has  always  been  loosely  used.  Before 
proceeding  to  consider  its  theological  and  re* 
ligious  meaning,  two  other  senses  of  the  term, 
which  are  involved  in  the  religious  usage,  are 
to  be  distinguished. 

(i)  The  term  is  employed  in  a  ^iiost-logical 
sense  to  denote  the  kind  of  judgment  which 
is  based  not  on  purely  intellectual  grounds  of 
affirmation,  but  on  sentiment  or  will,  especially 
in  their  reference  to  practical  life.  This  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  common  usage  of  the 
words  'make  believe,'  where,  on  the  basis  of 
an  artificial  universe,  inclusions  and  exclusions 
are  made  according  to  the  practical  necessities 
of  the  occasion.  Belief  here  implies  an  or- 
ganization, which  carries  the  subject  of  it 
beyond  mere  apprehension  of  objects  or  mere 
understanding  of  propositions  in  the  direction 
of  what  has  been  called '  will  to  believe.'  It  hsa 
been  made  the  basis  of  more  or  less  important 
views  classed  together  under  the  term  Faith- 

PHILOSOPHY  (q.  v.). 

(2)  In  contrast  with  this  is  the  psycho* 
logical  meaning  of  Belief  (q.  v.)  given  above. 
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(3)  The  theological  employment  of  the  term 
coincides  most  closely  with  customary  usage. 
The  theologian  distinguishes  two  meanings: 
(i)  probahility,  giving  a  more  or  less  ten- 
ahle  opinion;  (2)  certainty,  either  (a)  of  a 
general  nature,  and  having  no  very  specific 
grounds,  or  (6)  of  a  special  nature,  and  de- 
pendent either  upon  the  report  of  witnesses 
or  upon  remembered  facts.  Boman  Catholic 
theologians  further  distinguish  between  ex- 
plicit and  implicit  belief.  When  a  man 
believes  a  truth  which  he  knows,  the  belief 
is  said  to  be  explicit ;  when  he  extends  this 
belief  to  consequences  involved  in  this  truth, 
which  he  does  not  know,  it  becomes  implicit. 
Thus  there  are  dogpnas  which  all  Christians 
ought  to  believe  explicitly — e.g.  Creation,  the 
Trinity,  the  authority  of  the  Church.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  that  flows  from  divine 
revelation — which  the  Church  interprets — 
ought  to  be  believed  implicitly. 

(4)  In  philosophy  of  religion,  the  implica- 
tions and  problems  referred  to  under  (i)  and 
(a)  have  an  essential  place.  Here  belief  means 
definite  statement  that  a  portion  of  human 
experieilce  is  of  such  and  such  a  character, 
and  that  particular  occurrences  are  explicable 
in  such  and  such  a  manner.  This  belief  in 
the  nature  and  yalue  of  experience,  or  ex- 
periences, has  two  pivotal  principles.  First, 
the  doctrine  that  the  divine,  or  supernatural, 
can,  and  does,  enter  into  relation  with  man; 
Second,  the  universally  diffused  conviction 
that  for  every  effect  a  cause  can  be  found. 
Belief  consists  essentially  in  an  application  of 
the  conception  of  divine  causality  to  cases 
where  no  natural  cause  can  be  traced,  or  to 
which  natural  causation  appears  to  be  in- 
applicable. In  the  history  of  religions,  per- 
ception of  this  divine  causality  usually 
originates  in  the  superior  insight  of  in- 
dividuals who  are — or  are  supposed  to  be — 
specially  gifted.  This,  in  turn,  may  be  trans- 
lated into  modem  phraseology  by  saying  that 
some  men,  simply  on  account  of  their  superior 
power  of  attention,  organize  their  experience 
differently  from  others.     Cf.  Faith,  Myth. 

Literature:  Bbentako,  Psychol.,  Bk.  II. 
chap,  vii;  W.  James,  Princ.  of  Psychol.,  ii. 
chap,  xxi,  and  The  Will  to  Believe ;  Stout, 
Analytic  Psychol.,  i.  chap,  v,  ii.  chap,  xi ;  J. 
KOsTLiK,  Der  Qlaube,  sein  Wesen,  Qrund 
nnd  Gegenstand;  0.  PrLEiPEBEB,  Orundriss 
d.  christl.  Glaubens-  u.  Sittenlehre  ;  J.  Caibd, 
Philos.  of  Religion;  J.  Botcb,  Religious 
Aspect  of  Philos.,  chap,  xi ;  F.  B.  Jeyons, 
Introd.  to  the  Hist,  of  Religion,  chap,  xxvi ; 


Newmak,  Grammar  of  Assent.  See  also  re- 
ferences given  under  Belief  above.    (b.m.w.) 

Bell  and  Lanoastar  (monitorial  system) : 
A  monitorial  system  whereby  one  pupil  teaches 
to  other  pupils  what  he  himself  has  been 
taught. 

ThiB  system,  used  by  Bell  in  Madras,  India, 
and  begun  at  the  same  time  in  England  by 
Joseph  Lancaster  about  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century,  was  of  great  importance  in 
introducing  and  furthering  the  cause  of  uni* 
versal  elementary  education  in  Great  Britain. 

LiUraiure:  J.  M.  D.  Keiklejohn,  Life  of 
Bell  (1881);  Sketch  of  Lancaster,  Encyc. 
Brit.  (9th  ed.).  (c.ne  6.) 

BeUigemcy  [Lat.  helium^  war]:  Ger. 
Kriegszuttand;  Fr.  tSM  de  guerre;  Ital. 
stato  di  guerra,  helligeranza  (little  used).. 
The  state,  relatively  to  each  other,  of  nations 
at  war.  Rebels  may  come  to  occupy  this  state, 
in  relation  to  the  government  to  which  they 
refuse  allegiance,  if  the  rebellion  assumes  the 
proportions  of  a  civil  war. 

The  term  war  {beUum)  is  used  to  indicate 
non  actio,  eed  statue  ^Grotius,  De  lure  BeUi  et 
Facia,  i.  2).  It  is  a  statue  affecting  neutral 
powers,  as  well  as  the  immediate  parties  to 
the  hostilities.  Belligerency  is  the  status  of 
one  enemy  with  respect  to  the  other. 

Literature:  The  Prize  Cases,  2  Black's 
United  States  Reports,  673;  Whabtok„ 
Int.  Law  Digest,  §  69 ;  Holland,  Stud,  in 
Int.  Law  (1898),  Pt.  I.  vi,  II.  viii.        (8.E.B.) 

BenediotinMi :  Ger.  Benedictiner ;  Fr. 
Benedietins;  Ital.  Benedettini.  A  monastic 
order,  founded  by  Benedict  of  Nursia  (480- 
543),  at  Monte  Casino,  in  Campania,  in  528. 
His  rules,  which  for  some  centuries  governed 
the  monastic  orders  of  the  Western  Church, 
were  set  forth  in  529. 

The  Benedictines  have  passed  through  many 
vicissitudes.  In  580,  on  the  destruction  of 
their  buildings  by  the  Lombards,  they  were 
scattered  and  fled  to  Rome.  In  the  8th 
century  riches  and  social  exclusiveness  had 
seriously  corrupted  them  till,  in  817,  Benedict 
of  Aniane  reinforced  the  original  rules.  In 
the  loth  century,  like  reforms  again  became 
necessary.  The  Order  passed  through  numerous 
trials  till  the  Reformation,  when  it  was  seriously 
threatened  by  the  Jesuits.  It  gained  new  life  in 
the  17  th  century,  when  its  members  were  the 
most  distinguished  scholars  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  This  is  the  connection  in 
which  it  is  important  for  philosophy.  The 
editions  of  the  Fathers  and  Doctors  then 
superintended,  chiefly  by  the  Congregation  of 
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St.  Maar,  have  become  classical;  the  same 
Congregation  also  made  extensive  contribu- 
tions to  the  scientific  study  of  history.  At 
present  the  Order  is  most  active  in  Austria. 

LUeraiure:  MAsHiLON,  Acta  Sanct.  Ord. 
St  Bened.  and  Annales  Ordinis  S.  B. ;  Mont- 
ALEMBEBT,  Les  Moiues  de  I'Occident  (Eng. 
trans.,  i860);  Tassix,  Hist,  de  la  Congrega- 
tion de  St.  Maur.  (b.ic.w.) 

Beneke,  Vriedridi  Sdiuurd.  (1798- 
1854.)  A  German  philosopher,  bom  and 
educated  in  Berlin.  He  disappeared  March  i, 
1854,  and  his  body  was  found  in  a  canal  in 
June.  He  had  met  his  death  by  drowning.  He 
was  a  follower  of  Fries  in  basing  philosophy 
on  psychology.  While  Docent  in  Berlin  Uni- 
versity his  lectures  were  prohibited  in  con- 
sequence of  a  work  on  ethics  (1822).  He 
taught  in  Gbttingen,  1824-7,  but  returned 
to  Berlin  to  become  professor  extraordinary 
(183  2).  He  held  this  position  until  his  death. 

BenoTOlmoa  [Lat.  henevdUntia]:  Ger. 
WahUhoUigkeil;  Fr.  bienfaisance ;  Itied.  bene^ 
volenzcu  The  habit  of  voluntary  activity  (or 
virtue)  which  is  shown  in  the  effort  to  promote 
the  good  of  others. 

The  definite  recognition  of  benevolence  as 
a  virtue  which  should  be  placed  alongside 
of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  ancients  is 
a  result  of  Christiun  influence :  although,  in 
the  early  Christian  and  mediaeval  writers, 
it  was  usually,  under  the  name  of  love  or 
charity,  added  to  the  four  Cabdikal  Yibtues 
(q.v.),  as  a  'theologic'  virtue. 

In  Plato  and  Aristotle  the  love  of,  or  desire 
for  the  good  of,  man  as  man  found  no  place  : 
the  substitute  for  the  modem  virtue  of  benevo- 
lence was  partly  the  minor  virtue  of  liberality, 
partly  the  sentiment  of  friendship.  In  Ari- 
stotle's view  of  friendship,  in  which  the  good 
of  one's  friend  is  held  to  be  identical  with  one's 
own  good,  the  essence  of  benevolence  may  be 
seen.  But  friendship  is  restricted  in  applica- 
tion to  one  or  a  few;  and  they  must  bear 
some  similarity  in  condition  and  sentiments 
to  their  friend.  A  wider  view  entered  Greek 
philosophy  with  the  cosmopolitanism  of  the 
Stoics  and  the  'philanthropy'  of  Xenocrates 
and  the  Academic.  Benevolence  may  be  said  to 
be  a  due  regard  for  the  needs  of  others,  as 
Justicb  (q.  V.)  is  a  due  regard  for  their  rights. 
The  difficulties  connected  with  benevolence 
are  chiefly:  (i)  the  difficulty  urged  by  Kant, 
of  making  the  feeling  of  love  a  duty ;  benefi- 
cence but  not  benevolence  may  be  commanded: 
the  solution  of  which  lies  in  the  tendency  of 
the  sentiment  to  follow  the  principle  of  action. 


(2)  The  question  whether  benevolence  is  due 
to  some  (relatives,  benefactors,  &c.)  rather 
than  others,  as  BuUer  asserts,  or  to  all  men 
equally.  To  some  extent  the  difficulty  may 
be  due  to  the  intermixture  of  the  claims  of 
justice  with  the  call  for  benevolence.  Practi- 
cally, the  difficulty  arises  when  a  man  has  to 
decide  between  the  different  groups  to  which 
he  belongs,  e.g.  family,  country,  humanity. 
There  has  been  in  history  a  gradual  extension 
of  the  unity  of  feeling  between  man  and  man, 
which  has  made  for  the  wideningof  benevolence, 
but  which  at  the  same  time  carries  with  it  the 
danger  that  the  extension  of  the  sphere  of 
benevolence  may  interfere  with  its  intensity. 

(3)  A  third  difficulty  is  connected  with  the 
dispute  as  to  the  quality  of  the  good  which  is 
to  be  sought  for  others.  Kant  asserts  that  it 
is  simply  their  happiness,  not  because  this 
is  the  ti*ue  or  unconditioned  good,  but  on  the 
ground  that  their  true  goodness  or  virtue  is 
purely  personal  and  cannot  be  affected  by 
others :  a  view,  however,  which,  results  frx>m 
a  too  absolute  separation  of  the  rational  from 
the  sensitive  nature  of  man. 

The  question  of  the  '  disinterestedness '  of 
benevolence  was  a  constant  subject  of  con- 
troversy with  the  British  moralists.  By 
Hobbes  it  was  reduced  to  love  of  power,  by 
Mandeville  characterized  as  self-love  under 
a  veil  of  hypocrisy,  while  Shaftesbury,  Hutche- 
son,  Butler,  and  Hume  defended  its  'dis- 
interestedness.' By  modem  writers  of  the 
peychologico-hedonistic  school  (e.  g.  J.  S.  Mill, 
G.  Grote),  sympathy,  which  may  be  said  to  be 
the  impulsive  basis  of  benevolence,  is  made 
the  bridge  between  desire  for  personal  pleasure 
and  the  altruistic  sentiment  of  benevolence. 

Literature :  Hobbes,  Elements  of  Law,  chap, 
i.  9,  and  Leviathan,  i.  14,  15;  Mandevillb, 
Fable  of  the  Bees;  Butleb,  Sermons,  and 
Diss,  on  Virtue,  apud  fin. ;  Huhb,  Princ.  of 
Mor.,  App.  ii;  Kaitt,  Met.  d.  Bitten.;  Sidq- 
wiCK,  Meth.  of  Eth.,  III.  iv ;  Paulsbk,  Syst 
d.  EiJiik,  iii.  7,  9.  (w.b.s.) 

Bentham,  Jeireniy.  (i  748-1 832.)  An 
English  jurist  and  moral  philosopher,  born 
in  London  and  died  in  Westminster.  He  was 
educated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  first 
studied  law,  but  later  abandoned  the  profession 
without  practising.  In  1785-86  he  travelled, 
visiting  Paris,  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and 
White  BuBsia.  His  aim  in  life  was  the  reform 
of  legislation.  His  standard  of  ethical  judg- 
ment he  expressed  in  a  phrase  probably  first 
used  by  Cumberland,  viz.  *  the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  the  greatest  number.'    He  makes  the 
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science  of  Ethics  include  pablic  ethics;  or 
jorispradence  and  private  ethics,  or  morality. 

Benthamini :  tbe  ethical  theory  which 
makes  tbe  ethical  end  the  'Qbbatest  Hapfi- 
insss  (q.  Y.)  of  the  greatest  number/  as  advo- 
cated by  Jeremy  Bentbam.  (j.m.b.) 

B«rengBriii8  (Berenger^  of  Toimi. 
(998-1088.)  A  mediaeval  theologian  born 
at  Tours ;  he  died  on  the  island  of  St.  Cosme. 
He  was  educated  at  the  school  of  Ghartres  as 
a  pnpil  of  Fulbert,  'the  Socrates  of  the 
Franks.'  In  103 1  he  became  director  of  the 
Catholic  school  in  Tours,  and  in  1040  arch- 
deacon of  Angers.  He  was  doubtless  in- 
fluenced by  the  writings  of  Erigena :  was  of 
a  rationalistic  turn  of  mind,  and  was  twice 
forced  by  the  Synod  in  Rome  to  recant,  viz.  in 
1059  and  in  1079. 

Barger,  Johann  Bridi  von.  (cir.  1772- 
1833.)  A  German  philosopher,  who  was  pro- 
fessor at  Kiel.  He  learned  the  philosophy 
of  Kant  through  Reinhold,  but  ciympathized 
with  Fichte,  and  later  with  Schelling,  whose 
follower  he  is  considered. 

Berkel^,  George.  (1685-1753.)  He 
was  bom  at  Killcrin,  Ireland,  and  died  in 
Oxford.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  becoming  a  Fellow  there  in  1707. 
While  a  student  he  formed  a  friendship  with 
Dean  Swift.  In  1 710  he  published  his  cele- 
brated system  of  idealism.  In  1713  he  re- 
mpved  to  London,  but  went  as  chaplain  with 
Lord  Peterborough  to  Italy.  He  returned  to 
London  in  1720,  and  to  Ireland  in  1721. 
In  1724  he  became  dean  of  Derry,  and  in 
1728  married  Anna,  the  daughter  of  John 
Forster,  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons. In  the  same  year  (1728)  he  saile<l  for 
Rhode  Island,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a 
college  in  America  for  the  education  of  mis- 
sionaries to  work  among  the  Indians  of 
America.  While  in  Rhode  Island  he  officiated 
in  Trinity  Church,  Newport.  When  he  left 
for  England  in  1732,  his  plans  having  been 
frustrated,  he  made  valuable  contributions  to 
the  library  and  to  the  beneficiary  resources  of 
Yale  College.  Returning  to  London  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Cloyne  in  1735. 

BerUeianinii :  the  form  of  Idealism 
(q.  V.)  advocated  by  Bishop  Berkeley. 

Bernard  of  Chartres.  A  mediaeval  Pla- 
tonic philosopher  and  theologian,  the  contem- 
porary of  William  of  Champeaux,  born  about 
1070-80.  His  second  name,  Sylvester,  is 
usually  omitted,  his  name  being  based  on 
the  place  of  his  labours.  An  enthusiastic 
Platonist  and  realist,  he  sought  to  avoid  any 


antagonism  to  Aristotle,  whose  authority  he 
respected. 

Bemardp  Saint.  (1091-1153.)  Abbot 
of  Clairvaux,  mediaeval  philosopher  and  theo^ 
logian,  and  a  Doctor  of  the  Western  Church. 
He  was  born  in  his  father's  castle  at  Fontaines, 
near  Dijon,  and  died  in  Clairvaux.  He  en- 
tered the  monastery  of  Citeaux  in  11 13,  and 
in  1 1 15  established  the  Order  of  Citeaux  at 
Clairvaux  in  Champagne,  becoming  the  first 
abbot  of  the  conununity.  Ascetic  and  elo- 
quent, pious  and  mystical  in  his  convictions, 
he  was  the  relentless  persecutor  of  Abelard,  of 
his  pupil  Arnold  of  Brescia,  of  the  Cathari, 
and  of  Oilbert  of  Poitiers.  He  drew  up 
the  rule  for  the  Order  of  Knights  Templars, 
then  in  its  infJAucy,  in  11 28.  In  1146  he 
stimulated  Europe  to  the  second  crusade.  He 
was  canonized  in  1 1 73  by  Pope  Alexander  III, 
He  wrote  several  beautiful  Latin  hymns, 
English  versions  of  which  are  found  in  every 
hymnal. 

Bible  [Or.  ffiPkiop,  a  book]  :  Oer.  Bibd ; 
Fr.  Bible ;  Ital.  Bibbia,  The  name  given  to 
the  collection  of  canonical  sacred  books  of  the 
Jews  and  Christians.    See  Canon. 

Used  also,  in  the  plural,  of  the  sacred  books 
of  the  ethnic  religions — the  Bibles  of  religion ; 
and,  by  analogy,  of  the  greatest  works  of 
genius  in  literature — Homer,  Dante,  Shake* 
spere,  and  Ooethe  are  the  Bibles  of  literature. 

The  Bible  may  be  discussed  fix)m  two  points 
of  view,  the  second  of  which  is  of  primary  im* 
portance  for  philosophy  of  religion,  (i)  It 
may  be  discussed  in  and  for  itself.  Here  the 
original  languages,  the  division  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  constituent  books,  the  canon,  the 
text,  and  the  translations,  form  the  chief 
objects  of  inquiry.  (2)  It  may  be  viewed  in 
its  relation  to  other  literature  of  a  similar 
kind.  Here  comparative  problems,  and  the 
questions  of  inspiration  and  revelation,  con- 
stitute the  main  subjects  of  study. 

Literature :  see  the  arts,  in  any  of  the 
^reai  Encyclopaedias,  e.  g.  Encyc.  Brit.  ; 
Herzog  (Oerman);  Lichtenberger  (French); 
Hastings'  Diet,  of  the  Bible;  Cheyns, 
Encyc.  Biblica  (arts,  on  the  several  books). 
Also  the  titles  cited  under  Bibligai*  Cbiti- 

CISM  Tr  M  W  ^ 

BibUcal  Criticinii:  Oer.  BihdkHtik; 
Fr.  critique  bibliqtie;  Ital.  critica  biblica. 
The  theological  discipline  which  lays  the 
foundations  for  a  satisfactory  exegesis. 

It  naturally  falls  into  three  parts,  from  all' 
of  which  preconceived  and  dogmatic  opinions 
are  to  be  rigidly  excluded.    (1)  Investigatioa 
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of  the  formative  conception,  historical  consti- 
tution, nature,  and  authority  of  the  collection 
6f  hooks  known  as  the  Canon.  This  disci- 
pline is  uBuallj  termed  Biblical  Canonics. 
(2)  Textual  criticism,  or  inyestigation  of  the 
MSB.,  of  the  received  text,  and  generally  of 
all  qnoEtions  that  hear  upon  the  construction 
of  a  satisfactory  text.  This  is  often  called 
the  Lower  Criticism.  (3)  Literary  and  his- 
torical criticism  of  single  books,  or  of  groups, 
usually  known  as  the  Higher  Criticism.  On 
the  basis  of  a  satisfactory  text,  this  discipline 
proceeds  to  the  investigation  of  questions  of 
authorship ;  circumstances  of  historical  origin, 
including  audience,  design,  and  peculiar  cha- 
racter ;  relation  of  the  work  under  considera- 
tion to  others  which  may  be  fittingly  classed 
\yith  it.  Another  important  office  of  higher 
criticism  is  investigation  of  the  sources  em- 
ployed by  an  author  and  his  credibility  in  the 
use  of  them.  The  key-note  of  higher  criti- 
cism lies  in  its  complete  independence  of  tra- 
ditional or  dogmatic  opinions.  In  this  respect, 
like  Canonics,  it  is  of  special  value  and  in- 
terest for  philosophy  of  religion. 

Literature:  on  the  Canon  of  the  0.  T. 
see  the  relative  works  of  F.  Buhl,  Wilde- 
BOKE  (Eng.  trans.),  "W.  H.  Gbeen,  and  Ryle 
(Introd.) ;  of  the  N.  T.,  Beusb,  S.  Davidson, 
and  Westcott.  On  Textual  Criticism  of  0.  T. 
see  Stback,  Prolegomeoa  Critica,  in  V.  T. 
Hebraicum ;  of  the  N.  T.,  Scbivekeb's  Introd., 
ScHAFX^s  Companion,  and  Gbeen,  Higher 
Criticism  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  On 
Higher  Criticism  of  O.  T.  see  Chetnk, 
Founders  of  Criticism ;  Robebtsok  Smith,  O.T. 
in  the  Jewish  Chui*ch;  Wellhausen,  Hist, 
of  Israel  (Eng.  trans.) ;  of  the  N.  T.,  Bleee, 
Introd.  to  N.  T.  (Eng.  trans.,  2  vols.);  Sanday, 
Gospels  in  the  Second  Century;  Abbot, 
Authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  Gbeen  (as 
cited  above).  (b.m.w.) 

Biblical  Psychology  ;  Ger.  hiUiadie  Psy- 
cliologie ;  Fr.  psychohgie  hiblique ;  Ital.  pmeo- 
logia  biblica.  An  integral  portion  of  theological 
anthropology.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  dis- 
cussion of  man's  entire  constitution  on  the 
basis  of  Scripture  declarations. 

Two  main  problems  occur  in  it :  (i)  Is  man 
composed  of  spirit  {nvtv/ia)y  soul  {^x^)^  ^^^ 
body? — or  (2)  Is  he  composed  of  soul  and  body? 
The  Greek  Fathers,  taken  as  a  whole,  adopted 
the  former  view;  while  the  Latin  Fathers, 
thanks  partly  to  the  emergence  of  Gnostic  and 
other  heresies,  and  partly  to  the  poverty  of  the 
Latin  language  {spirittut  and  anima  hardly 
conveying  the  sense    of  the  Greek  terms), 


tended  to  the  latter  view,  or  to  a  discreet 
silence.  In  the  course  of  history,  Biblical 
psychology  has  been  rather  elbowed  out  by 
dogmatics  in  the  Western  Church.  The 
mystics  raise  the  question  of  irvev^a  and  irvxif 
once  more ;  and  during  the  last  150  years  more 
attention  has  been  paid  to  it,  especially  in 
Germany,  though  sjrstematic  works  are  few. 

Literature:  Melancbthon,  Liber  de  Anima 
(1552);  Sebvetus,  Christianismi  Restitutio 
(1553)  J  Jacob  BOhme,  De  Triplici  Vita 
(1620);  Bonnet,  Paling^n^sie  philos.  (1767); 
J.  F.  V.  Meyeb,  Blatter  f.  hohere  Wahrheit 
(181 8-3 2 ) ;  Olshausen,  Opuscula  (cir.  1825); 
H.  Schubebt,  Gesch.  d.  Seele  (1830);  K.  F. 
OOSGHEL,  Von  d.  Beweisen  d.  Unsterblich* 
keit  d.  menschl.  Seele  (1835);  T.  J.  van 
Gbietrutzen,  Diss,  de  notion,  vocab.  v&fia 
et  aap(  (1846);  M.  F.  Boos,  Fnndamenta 
Psychol.  Sacrae  (1857);  J.  Fboschakmeb, 
Ueber  d.  Ursprung  d.  menschl.  Seele  (1854) ; 
H.  Schultz,  Die  Yoraussetzungen  d.  christl. 
Lehre  v.  d.  Unsterblichkeit  (1861).  More 
recent  works  are :  Rudloff,  Lehre  v.  Men- 
schen ;  Beck,  Umriss  d.  bibl.  Seelenlehre  (Eng. 
trans.);  Fbanz  Delitzsgh,  Syst.  d.  bibl. 
Psychol.  (Eng.  trans.);  I.  Taylob,  Physi- 
cal Theory  of  Another  Life ;  J.  B.  Heabd, 
The  Tripartite  Nature  of  Man ;  Bishop  Elli- 
cott,  Destiny  of  the  Creature ;  J.  Laidlaw, 
Bible  Doctrine  of  Man.  See,  too,  art.  Geist 
in  Herzog's  Real-Encyc. ;  Hoekstba,  in 
Jaarb.  f.  w.  Th.,  vii ;  Van  den  Ham,  ibid.,  v ; 
Lotze,  Microcosmus,  Bks.  U,  III,  V  (Eng. 
trans.).  (B.M.W.) 

Biblical  Theology :  Ger.  biblisclie  Theo- 
logie;  Fr.  tkeologie  biUique;  Ital.  teologia 
biblica.  One  of  the  moie  recent  theological 
disciplines  which  grew  out  of  the  effort,  made 
at  the  close  of  the  i8th  century,  to  throw 
aside  traditional  interpretations  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  doctrines  really  contained  in  the 
Bible  itself.  It  consists  essentially  in  a  species 
of  higher  exegesis  which  attempts  to  shake 
itself  free  from  dogmatics.  Accordingly,  it 
may  be  defined  as  that  department  of  theology 
which  systematizes  the  doctrines  contained  in 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews  and  Christians 
with  special  regard  to  their  historical  formation. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  for  philo- 
sophy of  religion  on  account  of  the  historical 
and  ethical  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  con- 
ducted. Biblical  theology  dates  from  the 
works  of  Zacharia  (supernaturalist,  1792)  and 
Ammon  (rationalist,  1801).  J.  F.  Gabler 
(1802)  was  the  first  to  mark  it  off  as  a  dis- 
tinct discipline  and  to  insist  on  its  historical 
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and  non-dogmatic  character.  Schmidt,  of 
Tubingen  (1838),  was  the  pioneer  in  pointing 
out  its  character  as  a  higher  kind  of  exegesis. 
In  the  history  of  the  study,  New  Testament 
theology  developed  first.  Ewald's  Lehre  der 
Bibd  (1871-6)  is  the  earliest  satisfactory  dis- 
cussion of  the  entire  field,  the  Old  Testament  in- 
cluded. Bnt  till  the  higher  criticism  had  done 
its  work,  the  Old  Testament  portions  could 
not  be  satisfactorily  treated  either  in  the 
historical  or  ethical  spirit.  Kecent  investiga- 
tions have  tended  to  detailed  presentation  of 
parts  of  the  entire  subject,  e.  g.  the  Pauline 
theology ;  and  a  complete  work  from  a  single 
hand,  covering  the  whole  field  from  a  single 
standpoint,  is  still  lacking. 

Literature:  of  great  historical  importance 
are:  Gabler,  Bib.  Theol.  d.  N.  T.  (i8cx>-2); 
Vatk£,  BeL  d.  A.  T.'s  nach  den  kanonischen 
Bachem  entwickelt  (1835) ;  Schmidt,  in 
Tiibinger  Zeit£ch.  f.  Theol.,  Heft  4  (1838); 
EwALD,  Lehre  d.  Bibel  v.  Gott,  oder  Theol. 
d.  A.  u.  N.  Bundes  (187 1-6).  On  the  O.  T. : 
H.  ScHULTZ,  O.  T.  Theol.  (Eng.  trans.,  2  vols.); 
Ed.  Riehm,  Alttestamentliche  Theol.  (1889) ; 
B.  Stads,  in  Zeitsch.  f.  Theol.  u.  Kirche,  Heft 
I  (1893).  On  the  N.  T.:  B.  Weiss,  Bib. 
Theol.  of  the  N.  T.  (Eng.  trans.,  2  vols.); 
W.  Beyschlao,  N.   T.  Theol.  (Eng.  trans., 

2  vols.).  (B.M.W.) 

Biel  or  Byll,  Gabriel.  Bom  in  Speyer, 
Germany ;  date  uncertain.  Died  in  Tilbin;ven, 
1495.  A  German  theologian  and  philosopher. 
Educated  at  Heidelberg  and  Erfurt ;  became 
cathedi*al  preacher  at  Mainz.  In  1477  he 
was  made  provost  of  Urach.  He  was  an 
adviser  in  the  establishment  of  the  University 
of  Tubingen,  and  became  professor  of  theology 
in  the  University  in  1484.  He  followed 
William  of  Occam  and  opposed  the  scholastic 
doctrine  of  sensible  and  intelligible  species; 
was  a  Nominalist. 

Bill  [Lat.  hiUa] :  Ger.  (1)  Gtseizcorschlag, 
Gesetzentwwrf]  (2)  in  commerce,  Wechsd]  Fr. 
(i)  projet  de  Ui;  (2)  in  commerce,  une  lettre 
de  change;  Ital.  progetto  di  legge,  {^)  ^ 
parliamentary  law,  a  proposed  statute,  re- 
duced to  form,  but  not  yet  finally  enacted. 
A  bill  for  an  Act  becomes  an  Act  when 
approved  by  the  executive.  (2)  In  commercial 
law,  a  bill  of  exchange.  (3)  In  the  law  of 
procedure,  bill  or  bill  in  equity,  a  written 
petition  to  a  court  of  equity ;  bill  of  indict- 
ment, a  wiitten  charge  of  cnme  made  by  a 
grand  jury;  it  is  prepared  by  the  public 
prosecutor,  and  the  jury  endorse  it  as  'a 
true  bilL'  (s.e.b.) 


Ger.  hinaurales 
Iloren;  Fr.  audition  binauricuiaire ;  Ital. 
udizione  binaurtedlare.  Normal  hearing  with 
both  ears. 

(i)  There  is  great  individual  difference 
in  the  apprehension  of  a  given  pitch  by  the 
two  ears  separately.  In  many  cases  the  dif- 
ference of  hearing  may  amount  to  a  musical 
quarter-tone.  This  phenomenon,  diplacusis, 
may  be  induced  by  pathological  conditions  and 
take  on  a  pathological  import.  See  Stumpf, 
Tonpsyehohgie,  i.  266,  274,  424;  ii.  109, 
221,  459,  551;  Ktilpe,  OuUines  of  Fm/ehol, 
299. 

(2)  The  binaural  hearing  of  beats,  and  of 
difference  and  beat  tones,  is  of  importance  for 
the  theory  of  audition  in  general;  but  the 
facts  are  not  yet  satisfactorily  made  out.  See 
Wundt,  Physiol.  Psychol.  (4th  ed.),  i.  478, 
and  the  citations  given  under  Beats.  Gf. 
Localization  of  Sounds.  (e.b.t.) 

Binoenlar  Vudon:  Ger.  hlnoculares 
Sehen ;  Fr.  vision  hinocvlaire ;  Ital.  vista  bin- 
oculare.    Normal  vision  with  the  two  eyes. 

The  united  function  of  the  eyes  has  been 
made  the  object  of  extended  study,  owing  to 
its  importance  for  theories  of  the  perception 
of  visual  Space  (q.v.).  Experiments  have 
been  made  on :  ( i )  The  mapping  of  the  retina 
into  points.  See  Congbuent,  Cobbespondino, 
and  iDENTicAii  Points  ;  also  Doxtble  Images, 
HoBOPTEB.  (2)  The  facts  of  'Convebgencb 
(q.  v.) ;  also  see  Asymmetby,  Depth  (visual), 
PkiMABY  Position,  Stebeoscopic  Vision. 
(3)  Binocular  Coloub  Mixtubb,  AftUb- 
images,  and  Contbast.     See  these  terms. 

Literature:  Sanfobd,  Course  in  Exper. 
Psychol.,  chap,  vii;  also  under  topics  re- 
ferred to.  (E.B.T.) 

Biogenesis  [Gr.  iSiof ,  life,  +  ytptats,  origin] : 
Ger.  biohgische  Continuitdt  \  Fr.  biogenhe 
(not  in  use),  continuity  bidogique ;  Ital.  bio- 
genesin  The  law  of  biogenesis  gives  expression 
to  the  fact  that  every  living  being  (animal  or* 
plant)  is  derived  from  a  living  parent  or 
parents. 

The  doctrine  of  the  continuity  of  living 
substance  has  been  firmly  established,  and  is 
expressed  in  the  aphorism  omHe  vivwn  e 
vivo.  The  opposed  and  now  discredited 
doctrine  of  abiogenesis  asserted  that,  in  cer-. 
tain  cases,  living  beings  arise  by  spontaneous 
generation  from  dead  matter.  Bastian  is  the 
most  important  recent  advocate  of  abiogenesis. 

The  term  Biogenesis  was  first  proposed  by 
Huxley  in  1870.  The  names  of  Francesco 
Eedi,  Spallanzani,  Pasteur,  Tyndall,  Eoberts, 
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and  Dallinger  are  associated  with  the  gradual 
eBtablishment  of  the  doctrine. 

LiUratv/rei  Huxlet,  Pres.  Addr.  Brit. 
Assoc.  (1870),  reprinted  in  Essays,  yiii ;  also 
art.  Biology,  Encyc.  Brit.  (9th  ed.),  iii; 
M.  Vekwobn,  Gen.  Physiol.  (Eng.  trans., 
1899^;    H.  C.  Bastian,  The  Beginnings  of 

Life  (1872).  (C.LL.M.-E.S.G.) 

Biogenetic :  Ger.  biogenetisch ;  Fr.  hioghilc- 
tique;  Ital.  biogenetico.  Pertaining  to  the 
origin  and  evolution  of  life  ;  applied  also  to 
the  origin  and  evolution  of  other  things,  such 
as  mind,  society,  &c.,  when  interpreted  in 
terms  of  life  or  investigated  by  a  biological 
method.  (j.m.b.) 

The  form  biontogenetic  is  used  by  Morselli 
(ArUropologia  genercUe)  with  especial  reference 
to  the  origin  and  differentiation  of  the  special 
forms  of  life. 

Biogenetic  Xaw:  Ger.  biogenettBches 
Grtmdgesetz;  Fr.  lai  biogenBtiquef  loi  phyh- 
ginHiqtie  (more  used);  Ital.  legge  biontogenetica. 
'  The  organism  recapitulates  in  the  short  and 
rapid  course  of  its  individual  development 
(ontogeny)  the  most  important  of  the  form- 
modifications  undergone  by  the  successive 
ancestors  of  the  species,  in  the  course  of  their 
long  and  slow  historic  evolution  (phylogeny), 
and  the  causal  relation  of  the  two  histories 
is  to  be  explained  in  terms  of  heredity  and 
adaptation.  When  these  are  thoroughly 
analysed,  it  will  be  possible  to  say  that  the 
phylogeny  is  the  mechanical  cause  of  the 
ontogeny  *  (Haeckel). 

This  'fundamental  law  of  development,' 
formulated  by  Fritz  MuUer  (1864)  and  de- 
veloped by  Haeckel  (1866),  carries  further 
y.  Baeb's  Law  (q.  v.),  and  has  in  turn 
served  as  basis  for  later  formulations  of  the 
principle  of  Begafitulation  (q.  v.)  The  law 
has  been  criticized  by  many  zoologists.  (c.ll.m.) 

The  recapitulative  characters  which  appear 
in  ontogeny  are  distinguished  by  Haeckel  as 
'  palingenetic '  (their  production,  '  palin- 
genesis '),  from  the  * cenogenetic '  characters  due 
to  new  adaptations  ('  cenogenesis ').      (e.s.o.) 

Literature:  F.  MClleb,  Fiir  Darwin; 
Haeckel,  Gen.  Morphol.  (1866) ;  A.  Milnes 
Mabshall,  The  Recapitulation  Theory,  Brit. 
Assoc.  Lects.  and  Addr.  (i  890),  xiii;  A.  Sedg- 
wick, On  the  Law  of  Development,  Quart. 
J.  Microsc.  Sci.,  xxxvi;  C.  H.  Hubst, 
Nat.   Sci.    (March    and  May,    1893),    350, 

421.  (CLl.M.- J.M.B. ) 

Biological  Analogy  (in  sociology).  Ana- 
logy set  up  between  society  and  a  biological 
organism. 


Such  an  analogy  has  been  urged  as  affording 
an  explanation  of  social  organization,  mainly 
under  the  lead  of  Herbert  Spencer,  who  works 
it  out  in  physiological  detail.  Recent  writers 
who  uphold  the  view  are  Schaffle,  Novikow, 
Worms,  V.  Lilienfeld,  Fouill^e.  It  has  been 
somewhat  severely  criticized  by  writers  of  the 
<  psychological '  school  (Tarde,  Barth,  Gid- 
dings,  Baldwin)  and  others  (Mackenzie,  de 
Greef,  Laoombe).  Many  writers  preserve  the 
word  organism  as  applicable  to  society,  but 
refuse  to  interpret  organism  by  the  biological 
analogy;  others  prefer  to  use  the  term  Ob- 

GANIZATION  (q.  V.).      Of.  ObOANISM. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  the  biological 
conception  are  usually  equally  analogical, 
points  of  resemblance  being  matched  with 
points  of  difference.  A  real  explanation  would 
involve  problems  botli  of  function,  or  method 
of  growth,  and  of  matter ;  such  as  (a)  that  of 
the  essential  social  phenomenon,  statCMl  in  its 
lowest  terms.  Is  this  the  eame  as  the  essen- 
tial biological  phenomenon,  stated  in  its  lowest 
terms  1  This  is  the  question  of  matter  or  of 
analysis ;  and  the  simple  statement  of  it  seems 
to  forbid  a  biological  view  of  society  in  strict- 
ness :  for  the  biologists  find  the  cell,  on  the 
whole,  the  lowest  form  of  life ;  and  to  read 
into  the  cell  the  properties  necessary  for  social 
organization  is  extravagant,  to  say  the  least. 
And  (6)  the  method  of  social  growth  and  pro- 
gress presents  an  equally  essential  problem, 
that  of  genesis.  Does  society  grow  by 
cell-division,  propagation,  and  heredity? 
Here,  again,  biological  conceptions  are 
strained  to  breaking  in  the  presence  of  such 
facts  as  imitation,  invention,  tradition, 
ethical  and  religious  sentiments,  with  their 
sanctions. 

Moreover,  the  step  from  the  point  of  view 
of  social  activity  and  that  of  vital  activity 
or  function  is  questionable,  considered  merely 
as  scientific  procedure.  In  order  simply  to  ask 
a  question  about  society  intelligently,  the  in- 
vestigator has  to  imagine  and  enter  into  a 
social,  i.  e.  a  psychological,  situation,  in  which 
he  takes  the  point  of  view  of  mental  changes, 
functions,  activities,  &c.,  and  not  that  of  biolo- 
gical, i.  e.  physiological,  functions.  The  dis* 
tinction  made  between  Fobge  and  Coin)iTioir 
(q.  V.)  has  application  here.  See  also  Social 
F0BGE8,  and  SoGiONOMiG  Fobges. 

Literature:  see  under  Socioloot  and 
SoGiAii  PsYCHOLOOY  (especially  the  works  of 
the  authors  cited  above).  Babth,  Philos. 
d.  Gesch.  als  Sociol.  (1897),  and  Wobms, 
Organisme  et  Soci6t^  (1897),  may  be  cited  as 
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representative  wntera  respectively  for  and 
against  the  analogj.  (j.icb.) 

Biological  fleiencoa.  The  sciences  which 
deal  with  the  phenomena  manifested  by  living 
organims  and  by  living  matter.  (GXX..M.) 

The  following  table  presents  a  general 
■Aeme  of  the  biological  sciences : — 


Philos.  zooL  avant  Darwin  (1886);  H.  F. 
GsBOBN,  From  the  Oreeks  toDarwin  (1894) ; 
J.  y.  Cabus,  Gesch.  d.  Zool.  (1873),  and 
Bibliotheca  Zool.,  i.  (186 1),  ii.  (1887);  works 
of  Buffon,  de  Maupertnis,  Robinet,  Bonnet, 
Harvey,  Oken,  Lamarck,  Erasmus  Darwin, 
Charles  Darwin,  Agassiz.  (j.m.b.-k.s.o.) 


I.  GENERAL. 


Biology :   i.  Gekrtio      (  ^  ^volution 

Animal-^       (older 


ia»  Origin  and  Descent :  Phylogeny — 
Biogeneeif 
Origin  of  Spedee 
Factors  of  Evoloiion 
Phyletic  Relationships  and  Classification 
Horedity  and  Variation 
jb.  Bionomics:  Ontogeny — 
V  Relationships  inier  «e— 

Protective      Resemblance,     Mimicry,     Sexual 
Selection,  &c. 
Relations  to  Environment — 
Developmental  Mechanics 
6.  Distribution  of  Plants  (flora)  and  Animals  (fauna, 
fibumstic) — 
(Isolation,  &c.) 
(  Vitalism 
ii.  Theory  of  life  \  and  other 

(  theories 

ia.  M,„U1  Erolution  j  ^^^ 

^Morpnology 


a.  Cokpabattve] 

Animal  [  Comparative 
Plant    j 


n.  SPECIAL. 


(Anatomy) 
Physiology 
'Cytology 
Embryology 

(and  Development) 


Zoology 
(Animals) 

Botany 

(Plants) 


Morpholcgy 

(Anatomy) 
-  Physiology 
Embryology 
Cytology 


Descriptive  or  Taxonomio 
^of  species) 

Quantitative 

^statistical :  bearing  on  problems  of  i.  a,  e,  above) 
(experimental :  beuing  on  problems  of  i.  &,  above) 

Q«r.M«B*"~X.B«P« ) 


LUercUure:  see  references  under  Zooloot 
(special  subdivisions)  and  Botany.  For 
particular  questions,  see  under  the  various 
topics  in  the  table  above.  Also  Delage, 
Structure  du  Protoplasma  (1895) ;  Ann6e 
Biol,  (from  1895);  Zool.  Rec.  (from  1864, 
also  for  list  of  journals) ;  Zool.  Jahrb.  (from 
1829);  BaUiEY,  Survival  of  the  Unlike 
(1896);  Wilson,  The  Cell  in  Devel.  and  In- 
heritajice  (1896);  Bbooks,  The  Foundations 
of  Zool.  (1899);  T,  H.  Huxley,  Collected 
EsEays,  ii,  vii,  viii,  ix  (1893-4) ;  H.  Sfenceb, 
Princ.  of  BioL  (1863-7);  M.  Vebwobn, 
Gen. Physiol. (£ng.  trans.,  1899);  F.Haeckel, 
Anthropogenie,  4.  Aufl.  (1891),  and  Natilr- 
liche  Schaffungsgesch.,  4.  Aufl.  (1892);  O. 
HsBTWio,  Zeit-  u.  Streitfragen  d.  Biol.,  Ft.  I 
(1894),  Ft.  II  (1897);  Qeopfboy  Saint- 
HiLAiBE,  Hist.  Nat.  G6n.  des  B^gnes  Or- 
ganiques  (1844-62);  St.  Oeobge  Mivabt, 
Genesis  of  Species  (187 1);  E.  Febbieb,  La 


Biology  [Gr.  fiUx,  life,  +  Xoyor,  dis- 
course]:  Ger.  Biohgie;  Fr.  biologie;  Ital. 
biologia.  The  general  science  of  life,  includ* 
iug  both  plants  and  animals.  (j.m.b.) 

The  teim  was  first  introduced  by  Lamarck 
(1801).  Also  used  by  Treviranus  and  Bichat. 
As  now  used,  it  comprises  the  more  general 
problems  of  life,  while  more  special  problems 
fall  under  Zoology  and  Botany.  Huxley 
claims  that  anthropology,  sociology,  and 
psychology  are  by  right  subdivisions  of 
biology.  Cf.  the  table  given  under  the  topic 
Biological  Sciences. 

Literature:  E.  R.  Lankesteb,  The  Adv. 
of  Sci. ;  and  art.  Zoology,  in  Encyc.  Brit.  (9th 
ed.) ;  T.  H.  Huxley,  art.  Biology,  in  Encyc. 
Brit.  (9th  ed.).  See  under  Zoology,  Botany, 
and  the  topics  (with  literature)  given  under 
Biological  Sciences.  (g.ll.m.-j.m.b.) 

Bionoxnic  Forces :  Ger.  bionomuche  Krdfte ; 
Fr.  forces  bionomiques ;  Ital./orse  bionamiche. 
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Forces  not  themselves  belonging  to  life  which 
yet  condition  or  limit  the  development  and 
evolution  of  life. 

Such  are  the  mechanical,  chemical,  and 
other  forces  of  the  environment  in  which  the 
organism  develops.  Mechanical  stitdn  and 
gravitation  direct  vital  growth,  but  are  not 
themselves  vital  forces.  It  is  the  action  of 
such  extra-vital  forces  as  well  as  that  of  the 
properly  vital  forces  that  natural  selection 
formulates.  It  has  often  been  pointed  out 
(see  Cope,  Primary  Factors  of  EvoltUion,  chap, 
vii  ;  Cattell,  Science,  N.S.,  iii.  668 ;  Bald- 
win, Psychol.  Bev.,  iv.  1897,  219)  that 
natural  selection  in  biological  evolution  is  not 
a  force  or  cause,  but  a  condition.  Spencer's 
phrase,  '  survival  of  the  fittest,'  itself  analyses 
natural  selection.  The  fitness  is  assumed.  It 
is  due  to  earlier  real  causes ;  the  survival  or 
selection  which '  natural  selection '  formulates 
is  an  ex  post  facto  statement  of  results  of  the 
interaction  of  vital  and  bionomic  forces.     Cf. 

FOBGES  AND  C0XDITI0K8|  and  SOCIONOMIC 
FOBCE8.  (J.M.B.) 

Bionoxnicfl [Gr./S/or, life,  +  v6fiot,  law] :  Ger. 
Bionomie,  {Lehre  der)  hionomischen  VerhaU- 
nisse;  Fr.  bionomie;  Ital.  hionomia.  That 
branch  of  biological  study  which  deals 
with  the  relations  of  organisms  among 
themselves,  and  with  their  environment, 
throughout  their  life-history.    Gf.  Bionomic 

FOBCES.  (C.LL.M.-J.M.B.) 

K  Hay  Lankester,  by  whom  the  term  was 
suggested  {Adv.  of  Sci.;  also  art.  Zoology, 
in  Encyc.  Brit.,  9th  ed,  xxiv).  says  that 
BufTon  (1707-88)  alone,  among  the  greater 
writers  of  tlie  last  three  centuries,  emphasized 
this  way  of  studying  organic  nature.  Darwin's 
work  broilght  bionomics  into  the  field  of 
scientific  inquiry,  and  led  to  a  recognition 
of  its  true  value.  Sprengel,  Wallace,  Poulton, 
Fritz  and  Hermann  Mailer,  Weismann,  and 
others  have  paid  special  attention  to  this 
branch  of  biology. 

Literature :  see  Bioloqical  Sciences. 

(C.LI..M.) 

Biophores  [Gr.  iSiW,  life,  +  (fiopos,  bearing]  : 
Ger.  Biojjhoren;  Fr.  hiophores;  Ital.  hiofon. 
The  hypothetical  vital  units. 
•  First  used  by  Weismann  {GermrPlasm,  1 893 ; 
cf.  also  his  essay  '  Amphimixis '  in  Essays  on 
Heredity,  Eng.  trans.,  ii,  and  Spencer,  Princ. 
of  Biol.,  2nd  ed.).  More  or  less  equivalent 
to  the  physiological  units  of  Spencer,  the 
gemmules  of  Darwin,  the  pangens  of  De  Vries, 
the  plasomes  of  Wiesuer,  the  micellae  of 
Nagell,  the  plastidules  of  Haeckel,  the  bio- 


blasts  of  Beale,  the  somacules  of  Foster, 
the  idioblasts  of  Hertwig,  the  idiosomes  of 
Whitman,  the  biogens  of  Verwom,  and  the 
gemmae  of  Haacke.  They  must  not  be  identi- 
fied with  the  molecules  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed. In  Weismann's  scheme  of  nomencla- 
ture they  combine  to  form  Detbbminants 
(q.v.),  these  to  form  ids,  and  these  again  to 
form  Idants  (q.  v.),  which  are  the  hypothetical 
equivalents  of  the  observable  Chbohosomes 

(q.  v.).  (C.LI..M.) 

The  simplest  known  units,  <5apable  of  ex- 
hibiting the  essential  phenomena  of  life,  are 
the  lower  unicellular  organisms.  The  hypo- 
thetical units  are  merely  molecular  aggre- 
gates, capable  of  forming  one  of  the  links 
in  the  metabolism  of  living  matter.       (e.s.o.) 

BlAokitone,  8ir  William.  (1723-80.) 
An  eminent  English  jurist,  best  known  for  his 
commentaries  on  law.  Admitted  to  the  bar 
1746;  became  Yinerian  professor  of  law  in 
1758  at  Oxford,  where  he  had  been  educated. 
He  was  elected  to  Parliament  in  1761,  made 
solicitor-general  in  1763,  and  became  justice 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas  1770. 

Blank  Ezperiment :  see  Puzzle  Fxfebi- 

MENT. 

Blasphemy  [Or.  |3Xaa^i7fi«ty,  to  speak  im- 
piously]: Oer.  Gotteslclsterung;  Fr.hUuphhne) 
Ital.  hettemmia.  Blasphemy  in  the  restricted 
sense  means  speaking  irreverently  of  (jod  or 
of  divine  things;  in  the  more  general  sense 
it  is  applied  to  profane  swearing  of  any 
sort. 

In  Scripture  the  loci  classici  are  Matt.  xii. 
31,  Mark  iii.  29,  and  Luke  xii.  10 ;  the  widest 
divergence  of  opinion  exists  as  to  interpreta- 
tion of  these  passages.  In  the  early  and 
mediaeval  Church  the  term  was  employed  to 
denote  definite  ecclesiastical  offences.  Bias- 
phematici,  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity, 
were  those  who  recanted  under  stress  of  per- 
secution. The  term  was  also  applied  to  those 
who  spoke  slightingly  of  God,  Christ,  and  the 
Virgin ;  and  to  those  guilty  of  heresy.  During 
the  ages  when  the  Church  was  supreme,  torture 
and  other  forms  of  punishment,  including 
death,  were  inflicted.  In  modem  times, 
heresy  and  blasphemy  have  been  viewed  as 
essentially  distinct  offences.  Formerly  both 
were  ecclesiastical,  and  punishable  by  eccle- 
siastical courts.  Now  the  latter  is,  in  some 
places,  an  offence  at  common  law;  it  is 
a  misdemeanour  to  speak,  write,  or  publish 
any  profane  words  vilifying  or  ridiculing 
Qod,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Old 
or  New  Testament,  or  Christianity  in  general. 
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if  done  with  intent  to  corrupt  public  morals, 
to  mock  and.  insult  believerB,  or  io  bring 
rdigion  into  batred  or  contempt.  See  Tfc« 
Mod.  Rev.  (1883),  586  £F.,  and  Blackstone, 
Cimm^  iv.  59.  (k.m.w.) 

BlaatoooAlt  [Gr.  ^Xan-cfi,  germ,  +  niXot, 
boLow] :  Qer,  DotUrkohU,  FurehungdioliU ; 
Fr.  Uatloeile ;  Ital.  blasloetU.  A  cavity  whicli, 
in  the  deTelopinent  of  many  aniraaU,  forms  in 
the  midst  of  the  group  of  cells  produced  hy  the 
cleavage  of  the  ovum. 

A  term  suggested  by  Huxley  for  the  teg- 
mentation  cavity  of  von  Baer.  It  pives  origin, 
in  some  cases,  to  the  enteron  or  digestive  cavity 
of  the  coelenterates,  and  is  regarded  on  the 
Flakula  Theory  (q.  v.)  as  the  primitive  gut. 
Where  tbe  enteron  arises  l>y  iuvagination  it 
must  he  carefally  distinguiebed  from  tbe  blasto- 
coele.     See  Embkto  (with  figure).      (c.Ll.m.) 

BUstodftrm  [Or.  ffkamSt,  germ,-|-  iiph°, 
skin] :  Ger.  KHmhaut,  Slaitodmin ;  Fr.  blaato- 
denae;  Itol.  hlagtoderma.  The  layer  of  cells 
overlying  tbe  yolk,  forming  the  germinal 
membrane  from  wbicb  the  embryo  animal  is 
developed.  (c.LL.M.-E.a.o.) 

Tlie  tenn  is  due  to  Pander  (1817),  who 
obaerved  the  blastoderm  of  the  fowl,  and 
traced  its  differentiation  into  an  outer  or 
serous  layer,  a  middle  or  vascular  layer,  and 
an  inner  or  mucous  layer.  Bemak  (1850-5) 
■bowed  that  the  middle  layer  splits  or  cleaves 
into  two.  Thus  four  layers  result,  the  relations 
of  which  have  been  in  the  light  of  more  recent 
inquiry  tabulated  by  Allen  Thomson  as 
follows ; — 


SaODDdArj 


In  boloblsstic  or  complete  segmentation  the 
primitive  blastoderm  forms  a  continuous 
vesicle ;  in  merohketic  or  incomplete  seg- 
mentation it  forms  a  layer  resting  upon  the 
uncleaved  or  nnsegmented  yolk-maES.  See 
Oven,  and  Cleavage. 

LiUratttn  :  F.  M.  Balfous,  Compar.  Em- 
bryol.  (1880-81);  Allen  Thomson,  art. 
Embryology,  Encyc.  Brit,  (gtb  ed.).     (c.Lt.ii.) 

Blastoaisre  [Gr.  dXatmCr,  germ,  -f-  f'poc, 
part] :  Oer.  FurehungtUugel;  Fr.  blastomire; 
lta.\.lliutomero.  Anyone  of  tliecells  produced 
by  the  cleavage  of  the  animal  ovum.      See 

"EmBRIO.  (CJ.I.M.) 

Blaatopors  [Or.  /SXotmtt,  germ,  +  ^ropot, 
passage]:  Ger.  l/rmund;  Fr. Wosiopore ;  Kal. 
hlattoforo.     The   orifice   of  the  two-layered 


BodTWkU 

Bulto- 

EetodRm 

""^ 

M»bUM 

EndgdCTm 

"""■^ 

(H,.UmAno. 

inv^nate  embrjo  or  gastmla  of  many 
animals. 

Tbe  term  was  introduced  by  Lankester  in 
1875.  Itegerded  hy  Haeckel  as  the  jirimitive 
mouth,  and  yet  considered  l>y  many  as  the 
homologue  of  the  anus  of  Rnsconj  in  the  frog, 
this  opening  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dig- 
cutsion  by  zoologists.  The  term  blastopore,  as 
descriptive,  avoids  theoretical  implications 
as  to  its  nltimate  fate.  It  seems,  in  some 
cases,  to  mark  the  position  of  the  future  mouth ; 
in  others  of  tbe  future  anus;  and  in  some, 
hy  becoming  slit-like  and  closing  along  the 
middle  line,  of  both,  t^ee  Embrto  (with 
figure). 

Literature :  £.  It.  LAtiK>:BTi:B,  Quait.  J. 
Microsc.  Sci.,  xv.  (1875)  163;  Minot,  Em- 
hryolog)'.  For  its  lelations  to  the  primitive 
streak  in  vertebrates,  see  Balfoue,  Compar. 
Erabryol. ;  also  Hehtwjo,  Embryol.  of  Verte- 
brates (Man  and  Mammals).  (c.ll.m.) 

Blmstoaphan  [Gr.  ^IXitirTnt,  germ,  +  inpaipa, 
sphere]:  Ger.  Blatiula;  Fr.  blaslovphh-e; 
ItaL  blaitogfero.  The  splierical  maas  of  cells 
enclosing  the  hlastocoele,  the  product  of  tbe 
holohlastic  segmentation  or  cleavage  of  the 
ovum.     Bee  Embbyo.  (o.ll.m.) 

BlUttnla  [Gr.  jSXuirrui,  germ]  :  Ger.  Blati- 
tula ;  Fr.  blagtitla ;  Ital.  blagtvla.  A  term 
applied  to  tbe  (blustula)  stage  at  which  the 
segmented  ovum  consists  of  the  Bla8T0BPHEKE 

(q.V.).  (C.LL.M.) 

Blanding  [M.  E.  Uenden,  to  mix] :  Oer. 
Veriehmdeung ;  Fr.  fvMon;  Ital.  fumant. 
An  alternative  rendering  of  tl>e  German 
Vei'schmelzung.  See  Fusion,  which  is  pie- 
ferred.  (e.b.t,  j.m.b.) 

Blind  Spot  ['Lat.  jnmcivm  eatcvml :  Ger. 
Hinder  FUtk ;  h  r.  tadte  aveugU  ;  Ital.  puvio 
eieeo.  A  spot  in  each  retina  insensitive  to 
light. 


Fig.  I .  Blind  apot  in  right  eye.    After  Helmholtz- 
D*  niav  plot  ona'a  own  blind  spot  for  oDMelf  (bj 


-a.) 


i>1g.  I .  BJuid  (pot  in  right  eye.  After  Helml 
On*  ma;  plot  ona'a  own  blind  spot  for  oDMelf 
enlarging  the  blank  «pace  from  t,  centre  vith  a 
onaiaper.  (■>■ 


It  is  situated  at  the  place  of  entry  of  the 
optic  nen-e.  It  is  figured,  e.  g.,  by  Helmholtz 
(right  eyer  Phyriol.  OptUc,  and  ed.,  852). 
(See  Fig.  I.) 


BLINDNESS 


The  question  of  its  filling  out— so  that  the 
field  of  vision  of  the  single  eye  seems  con- 
tinuous— is  of  some  importance  for  the  theory 
of  visual  space.  The  facts  are:  ^i)  that  at 
the  hlind  spot  we  see  nothing;  (2)  that  in 
binocular  vision,  the  blind  spot  of  each  retina 
is  covered  by  a  sensitive  portion  of  the  other ; 

(3)  that  the  blind  spot  may  easily  be  filled 
out  by  association  (centitd  processes),  whose 
nature  is  determined  by  the  stimulus  of  the 
surrounding  retinal  region.  Whether  or  not 
this  supplementing  is  materially  assisted  by 

(4)  ®y®  movements  or  motor  tendencies,  which 
serve  as  local  signs  for  the  insensitive  region, 
may  also  be  discussed. 

The  existence  of  the  blind  spot  was  first 


a  class  form  a  considerable  element  in  the 
community,  for  whose  education  and  occupation 
special  provisions  have  been  made  in  all 
civilized  communities.  The  literature  con* 
coming  the  blind  is  mainly  educational  in 
character,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  blind  in  past  times,  of  statistics 
of  the  frequency,  causes,  and  kinds  of  blindness, 
of  the  methods  and  appliances  used  in  their 
education,  of  the  management  of  institutions 
for  the  blind,  of  noteworthy  blind  |>er80us,  and 
the  like.  A  much  more  limited,  but  in  this 
connection  more  pertinent,  series  of  studies  re- 
lates to  the  psychology  of  the  blind  as  a  class 
(Heller,  two  arts,  in  Philo$,  Stud,,  1895,  130, 
Sec).    The  problems  include  the  effect  of  the 


Fig.  2.  Close  the  right  eye,  and  keeping  the  left  fixed  on  the  upper  agterink  on  the  diagnm  (Fig.  2), 
move  the  Utter  toward  the  eye  and  away  from  it  till  a  point  it  foiuui  at  which  the  black  oval  disappear!. 
For  the  blind  ipot  of  the  right  eye,  turn  the  diagram  upaide  down  aad  doee  the  left  eye.    (After  Sanford.) 


O 


O 


Fig.  3.  The  Uiad  spot  is  demonstrated  simoltaneoosly  in  both  eyes  by  Fig.  5.  Ijook  at  the 
asterisk  whila  holdfing  a  card  in  the  median  plane  of  the  head  (to  prevent  either  eye  seeing  the  other's 
part  of  the  diagram).    (After  Sanford.) 


demonstrated  by  Mariotte,  1668.  It  is  easily 
demonstrated  by  Figs.  2,  3. 

Literature  I  Helmholtz,  Physiol.  Optik 
(2nd  ed.),  717;  WuNDT,  Physiol.  Psychol. 
(4th  ed.),ii.  103 ;  Sanfobd,  Course  in  Exper. 
Psychol.,  expts.  1 13,  1 14.  The  general  works 
on  physiological  psychology.       (e.b.t.-c.l.p.) 

Blindnem  (and  the  blind) :  Qer.  Blindheit ; 
Fr.  chite ;  Ital.  eecitd^.  The  term  blindness  is 
a  most  general  one  designating  any  distinct 
lack  of  the  power  to  respond  to  the  stimuli 
which  give  rise  to  vision.  It  may  be  paitial  or 
total,  and  may  be  due  to  injuries  or  deficiencies 
in  any  part  of  the  optical  mechanism  accessory 
to  the  retina,  in  the  retina  itself,  in  the  optic 
nerves,  in  the  cortical  or  subcoitical  centres 
for  vision,  or  in  the  connections  between 
these.     Cf.  Vision  (defects  of).     The  blind  as 


deprivation  of  sight  upon  the  use  and  training 
of  the  other  senses ;  the  precise  directions  in 
which  the  hearing  and  touch  of  the  blind  excel 
those  of  the  seeing ;  the  mental  peculiarities 
of  imagination  and  association,  memory  and 
attention;  the  influence  of  blindness  upon 
emotional  temperaments,  and  the  like.  Per- 
sons who  have  been  both  blind  and  deaf  (and 
dumb)  have  naturally  attracted  considerable 
attention,  and  the  methods  used  in  their 
education  have  furnished  valuable  illustrations 
of  psychological  principles  (see  B&idoman, 
Laura,  and  Keller,  Helen).  Some  special 
studies  have  also  been  made  on  the  dreams 
of  the  blind  (Jastrow,  Princeton  Rev.,  Jan. 
1888).  (J.J.) 

Literature  (general) :  W.  H.  Levy,  Blind- 
ness and  the  Blind  (1872);  Kitto,  The  Lost 
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Senses  (i860);  Ds  la  Stzkrane,  Les  Ayeugles; 
NoBBis  and  Ouyeb,  Syst.  of  Dis.  of  the  Eye 
(1897),  ii ;  H.  S.  Pearce,  A  Study  of  the 
Blind,  Int.  Med.  Mag.,  ^.  167-79  (i^Q^)) 
J.SouBYy  C^it^  corticale:  Yisbn  des  Cculeurs, 
M^moire  des  Lieuz,  Idee  d'Espace,  Rev. 
Fhilos.  (1896).  (J.J.-L.M.) 

BUndnem  (mental,  or  psychic):  Ger. 
Seelenblindhei't;  Fr.  deeiti  menUde  ^or  psy- 
Mque) ;  Ital.  ceeitdL  psidUea,  This  condition, 
known  also  as  mind*  or  object-blindness,  in- 
volTes  a  failure  to  recognize  objects  by  their 
Yisual  properties,  although  the  objects  them- 
selves are  seen. 

It  appears  to  depend  upon  a  loss  or  disinte- 
gration of  the  cluster  of  associations  and 
memory  images  which  group  themselves  about 
an  object  or  idea  and  constitute  for  each  in- 
dividual his  apperceptive  content  of  such  object 
or  idea.  Briefly,  knowledge  of  things,  though 
conditioned  by  sense  impressions,  proceeds  by 
more  or  less  elaborate  perceptive  interpre- 
tation. In  mental  blindness  the  object  is 
seen,  but  it  is  not  recognized  by  the  seer,  and 
fails  to  arouse  its  cluster  of  associations.  The 
classic  case  described  by  Charcot,  of  a  gentle- 
man who  was  normally  possessed  of  an  un- 
usually vivid  power  of  visual  imagination  — 
picturing  clearly  the  physiognomies  of  absent 
Mends,  the  scenes  of  travel.  Sec. — and  who 
through  mental  anxiety  almost  entirely  lost 
his  visual  memory,  so  that  he  failed  to  recognize 
his  own  image  in  a  mirror,  illustrates  one  form 
of  mental  blindness.  The  condition  produced 
by  Munk  in  dogs,  by  extirpating  portions  of 
the  occipital  cortex,  is  analogous.  Such  dogs 
see,  for  they  avoid  obstacles ;  but  they  fail  to 
recognize  the  individual  character  of  objects, 
save  through  the  other  senses.  Such  dogs  if 
deprived  of  smell  are  unable  to  distinguish 
meat  from  anything  else.  If  they  had  been 
taught  to  perform  certain  movements  in  re- 
sponse to  visual  signals,  these  signals  would 
no  longer  be  correctly  interpreted,  e.g.  the 
sight  of  a  whip  inspires  no  terror ;  just  as  in 
human  cases  familiar  objects  are  not  recognized 
(Elder,  Aphcuia,  1 70).  Word  blindness  is  a 
specific  defect  of  similar  nature,  but  limited  to 
the  recognition  of  the  conventional  written  and 
printed  sytibols  called  words  (see  Speech 
An  ms  Deixctb)  ;  wfafle  mental  deafness  is 
the  name  for  a  similar  defect  regarding  auditory 
recognition.  The  relations  of  mental  blind- 
ness to  other  cerebral  and  optical  disturbances 
have  been  minutely  studied,  but  no  simple 
formulation  of  these  is  possible ;  the  tendency  of 
this  defect  to  be  associated  with  HEiiiANOPSiA 


(q.v.),  as  well  as  other  evidence,  indicates  its 
connection  with  a  region  in  the  occipital  cortex, 
mainly  on  the  left  side,  which  extends  also 
into  the  angular  and  supramarginal  gyri  of 
the  parietal  lobe.  (J.J.) 

Literature :  Wilbrand,  Die  Seelenblindheit 
(1881);  detailed  references  cited  in  article 
*  Mind  Blindness '  in  Tuke's  Diet,  of  Psychol. 
Med.;  Bastiak,  Aphasia,  210-13;  Eldeb, 
Aphasia,  175  ;  Wyllie,  Disorders  of  Speech, 
274  ;  Collins,  The  Faculty  of  Speech,  302  ; 
Huts,  in  Norris  and  Oliver's  Syst.  of  Dis.  of 
the  Eye;  Luciani  and  Seffilli,  Localizza- 
zioni  cerebrali  (1885);  Seffilli,  in  Riv. 
di  Freniat,  passim.  See  also  under 
Speech  and  its  Defects.  (j.j.-e.m.) 

Blood  [AS.  blod]:  Ger.  BltU;  Fr.  eang; 
Ital.  sangue.  The  circulating  medium  of  the 
body,  exclusive  of  lymph.  It  is  contained 
within  the  system  of  tubes — the  blood-vessels 
— consisting  of  the  heart,  ai'teries,  capillaries, 
and  veins. 

Blood  is  composed  of  a  fluid  portion,  the 
plasma,  and  a  formed  portion,  the  corpuscles, 
which  are  of  tliree  kinds,  the  red  and  white 
corpuscles  or  leucocytes,  and  the  blood-plates 
or  blood-platelets.     Cf.  Ltmfh.  (c.f.h.) 

Blues  :  Oer.  NiedeergeetMagevheit ;  Fr.  (U' 
preeeion ;  Ital.  umor  nero,  A  popular  name 
for  moods  or  periods  of  mental  depression. 
See  Melancholia.  (j.j.) 

Bluntsohliy  Johaan  Zupar.  (1808- 
81.)  An  eminent  Swiss  jurist,  bom  and 
educated  at  Zurich.  Educated  also  at  Berlin 
under  Savigny.  In  1833  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  law  at  Zurich,  and  at  Heidelberg 
in  1859.  ^®  ^^^^  ftu  active  part  in  politics 
in  both  Switzerland  and  Baden,  and  enjoyed 
a  world-wide  reputation  for  his  historical  and 
juristic  writings. 

Blush  [AS.  blf/aa,  a  glow] :  Oer.  Errothen ; 
Fr.  roi^geur;  Ital.  rassore.  The  reddening 
appearance,  due  to  vaso-motor  changes,  which 
appears  on  the  skin,  especially  of  the  face  and 
neck,  during  emotions  of  Shyness  (q*v.)  and 
Shame  (q.  v.). 

LUeraiure:  Dabwin,  Expression  of  the 
Emotions,  331  ff. ;  Mantaoazza,  Physiognomy 
and  Expression ;  Mosso,  Fear ;  Baldwin, 
Social  and  Eth.  Interpret.,  203  £F.        (jjf.B.) 

Boeardo :  see  Mood  (in  logic). 

BodiHf  Jean.  (1530-96.)  A  French  po- 
litical philosopher.  He  was  a  teacher  of  law 
at  Toulouse,  an  advocate  in  Paris,  and  royal 
officer  at  Laon.  In  his  great  political  work, 
the  State  is  defined  as  a  group  of  families 
regulated  by  authority  and  reason,  and  the 
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relation  of  the  natural  dififerences  of  nations 
to  differences  in  their  forms  of  govemment  is 
discussed. 

Body  [AS.  hodig,  a  body]  :  Ger.  Korper ; 
Fr.  cor2}s ;  Ital.  eorpo.  The  being  which  has 
its  existence  as  an  individual  in  space  and 
time  ;  the  material  thing. 

In  physics,  a  body  is  a  space-occupying 
being  exercising  certain  forces.  In  mathe- 
matics, a  body  is  simply  filled  space.  In 
physiology  and  psychology  the  word  is  used 
to  mark  the  contrast  between  mind  and 
matter;  Locke  (e.g.)  opposes  'spirit'  to 
'  body '  (in  general),  and  we  commonly  speak 
of  mind  and  body  (the  physical  person).  (r.h.s.) 

Body  and  Flesh  (in  theology),  (i)  The 
'psychological'  or  'natural'  body  {a&fia 
yfrvxiic6ii).  Sensation,  passion,  and  impulse  are 
the  leading  features  of  this  body.  (2)  The 
'  spiritual '  body  {a&fia  wvfvfiariKdv).  This  body 
is  the  organization  of  the  spirit,  and  is  only 
less  corporeal ;  many  have  identified  it  with 
the  'resurrection  body.'  (3)  The  social  or 
mystical  body  of  the  Church,  inspired  with 
life  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  Tiiis  sense  of 
the  term  is  referable  specially  to  the  Pauline 
theology.  Cf.  i  Cor.  xii.  27;  Eph.  i.  23; 
ii.  16;  iv.  4,  12,  16;  V.  23,  30;  Col.  i.  18, 
24;  ii.  19;  iii.  15. 

Closely  connected  with  body  is  the  term 
Flesh  (orapf).  Flesh,  which  is  the  material 
element  of  body,  is  characteristically  human, 
and  as  such  is  the  subject  of  corruption, 
contingency,  and  weakness  which  leads  to 
sin.  It  is  the  matter  of  which  body  is  the 
form. 

Literature:  see  under  Biblical  Psycho- 
logy ;  ako  HoLBTEN,  Die  Bedeutung  d.  Wortes 
aapi  im  Lehrbegriff  d.  Paulus ;  Wendt,  Die 
Begriffe  Fleisch  u.  Geist ;  MI^ller,  Die  christl. 
Lehre  d.  Sttnde  (£ng.  trans.);  Dickbok,  St. 
Paul's  Use  of  the  Terms  Flesh  and  Spirit; 
Tholuck,  in  Stud.  u.  Krit.  (1855).      (e.m.w.) 

Boethius  (or  Boetius),  Anicius  Maa- 
lius  TorquatiiB  SeTennus.  (cir.  475-525 
A.D.)  A  Roman  philosopher  and  statesman. 
Bom  in  Home,  he  received  a  liberal  education, 
becoming  a  good  Greek  scholar.  He  was 
chosen  consul  in  510,  and  appointed  magieter 
nfficiortvm  by  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths, 
who  reigned  at  Home.  His  probity  brought 
upon  him  the  enmity  of  courtiers  whose  coi^ 
rupt  practices  he  opposed.  He  was  finally 
imprisoned  and  executed.  During  his  im- 
prisonment he  wrote  his  famous  Consolations 
of  Philosophy,  A  passage  from  his  commen- 
tary on  the  leagoge  of  Porphyry  gave  rise  to 


the  prolonged  discussion  between  the  Eealists 
and  Nominalists  of  later  Scholasticism. 

Bolimev  Jakobf  also  BShu  and  Behmen. 
(1575-1624.)  A  German  mystic,  who  was 
born,  lived,  and  died  near  Gorlitz,  in  Upper 
Lusatia.  He  was  a  shoemaker  by  trade,  and 
a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Cf. 
Mysticism. 

BoliaaOf  Bemhard.  (i  781-1848.)  A 
German  Catholic  who  sought  to  represent  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  as  a  complete  system. 
Educated  in  philosophy  and  theology  in 
Prague,  he  took  holy  orders,  and  in  1805 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  of 
religion  in  the  University  of  Prague.  He 
stood  in  philosophical  connection  with  Kant 
and  Zimmermann.  He  was  deposed  in  1820. 
and  suspended  from  priestly  functions  on 
account  of  his  views. 

Bona  fides  [Lat.].  Good  faith ;  absence  of 
unfair  intent.  JBona-fide  purchaser :  one  who 
acquires  title,  without  notice  of  any  claim 
adverse  to  his  vendor's  right  of  transfer,  and 
upon  the  faith  that  no  such  claims  exist,  and 
who  has  therefore  parted  with  some  valuable 
consideration,  or  otherwise  altered  his  legal 
condition  for  the  worse. 

Boman  law  first  marked  out  definitely  the 
efiect  of  an  unexpressed  but  unfair  intention 
upon  contractual  acta  (cf.  Sohm's  Instit.  of 
Roman  Law,  §  15).  It  came  largely  as  part 
of  their  law  of  procedure  (cf.  Inatii.  of  Just., 
iv.  6,  de  Actionibus,  28  £F.).  Good  faith  was  of 
little  importance  in  legal  proceedings,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  equitable  ones.  English  law 
developed  in  the  same  way.  The  chan- 
cellor was  the  first  judge  to  decide  causes 
according  to  the  conscientious  duty  of  the 
party,  and  so  condemn  all  departures  from 
honesty  and  uprightness  to  the  injury  of 
another  (cf.  Pomeroy  on  Equity  Jurisprur 
dence,  i.  §  56).  In  its  application  to  prescrip- 
tive titles,  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
possessor  is  of  less  importance  in  Anglo- 
American  than  in  Roman  law.  (s.£.b.) 

Bonaveiitiiraf  Saint  Giovanni  Fidansa. 
(1221-74.)  An  eminent  scholastic  theo- 
logian called  the  Seraphic  Doctor.  Bom  in 
Bagnorea,  States  of  the  Church,  he  became  a 
Franciscan  mouk,  was  educated  in  theology 
in  Paris,  was  made  general  of  the  Franciscan 
Order  in  1256,  and  cardinal  in  1273.  He 
died  at  Lyons,  was  canonized  1482,  and  made 
sixth  Doctor  of  the  Church  1587.  Cf. 
Scholasticism. 

Bonnetf  Charles.  (1720-93.)  A  Swiss 
naturalist  and  philosopher.     He  very  early 
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wrote  on  insects  and  plants,  and  became 
correspondent  of  the  French  Academy  before 
he  was  thirty.  Having  weakened  his  eyes 
with  the  microscope,  he  devoted  himself  to 
more  general  subjects:  to  psychology  and 
philosophy.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
physiological  psychology  (of.  Kiilpe,  Einl. 
in  die  FhUos*,  63). 

Bonmn  [Lat.] :  see  Qood. 

Boole*  George.  (1815-64.)  An  Eng- 
lish mathematician  and  logician,  professor 
of  mathematics  in  Queen's  College,  Cork. 
His  work,  An  Investigation  into  the  Laws  of 
Thought^  was  the  first  elaborate  treatise  in 
mathematical  or  symbolic  logic. 

Botany.  The  special  division  of  the  Bio- 
LOOiCAii  Sciences  (q.v.)  which  deals  with 
plants.  (J.H.B.) 

Literature:  Ch.  Dabwin,  Variations  in 
Plants  and  Animals  under  Domestication; 
Sachs,  Lehrb.  d.  Botaoik  (1873),  and 
Hist,  of  Botany  (1890) ;  A.  P.  de  Gai^dolle, 
Physiol.  Y^g^tale  (1832);  A.  de  Candolls, 
Origin  of  Cultivated  Plants  (1884);  G.  Hen- 
slow,  Origin  of  Floral  Structures  ^1888 
Bailet,  The  Survival  of  the  Unlike  (1896 
S.  Vines,  Textbook  of  Botany  (1895).  (E.8.G.) 

Bounty  [Lat.  honitas,  goodness]:  Oer. 
Pramie;  Fr.  prime;  Ital.  premio,  A  sum 
paid  by  the  Government  to  the  producers  of 
some  particular  commodity  or  service ;  pre- 
sumably one  which  they  would  not  be  pre- 
pared to  undertake  for  the  Bake  of  its  probable 
commercial  results,  in  the  absence  of  some 
special  inducement  of  this  kind. 

In  England,  the  line  of  industry  most 
systematically  encouraged  by  bounties  has 
been  the  production  of  wheat.  For  the  effects 
of  this  policy,  see  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations, 
Bk.  IV.  chap.  v.  In  most  other  countries, 
and  especially  in  recent  years,  the  sugar 
bounties  have  formed  the  most  conspicuous 
application  of  this  method  of  encouraging 
industry.  For  bounties  to  shipping,  see  Sub- 
sn>T.  There  is  no  sharp  line  of  distinction 
between  the  terms  Bounty  and  Subsidy.  The 
former  is  the  more  general;  the  latter  is 
mainly  applied  to  bounties  in  aid  of  trans- 
portation enterpriEes  of  various  kinds.  (a.t.h.) 

BonrignoxL,  Antoinette.  (1616-80.)  A 
Flemish  mystical  missionary  who  professed 
to  receive  divine  revelations,  and  exerted  a 
marked  influence  over  the  French  mystics, 
especially  over  Pierre  Poiret. 

Bonterwekf  Friedsioh.  (1766-1828.)  A 
German  philosopher.  Educated  as  jurist  and 
litt^teur  in  Gottingen,  he  began  lecturing 


there  in  1791  upon  the  Kantian  philosophy. 
He  was  made  assistant  professor  in  Gottingen 
in  1797,  and  full  professor  in  1802.  Besides 
philosophical  works  he  wrote  poetry  and  a 
much-praised  History  of  Poetry  and  Elo' 
quence. 

Bowen»  Francis.  (18 11-90.)  An 
American  writer  in  philosophy,  histoiy,  and 
economics.  Born  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  he 
was  educated  at  Harvard  University.  Editor 
of  The  North  American  Review,  1843-54. 
Became  Alford  professor  of  natural  religion, 
moral  philosophy,  and  civil  polity  in  Harvard 
University  in  1853. 

Boyle,  Sobert.  (1627-91.)  A  cele- 
brated Irish  chemist  and  natural  philosopher ; 
son  of  Richard,  the  first  earl  of  Cork.  He 
was  educated  as  an  investigator  in  natural 
philosophy  at  Eton  and  Geneva.  He  later 
mastered  Hebrew  and  Greek  in  order  the 
better  to  defend  Christianity.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Koyal  Society ;  improved 
the  air-pump,  and  made  important  discoveries 
in  pneumatics.  He  repeatedly  declined  a 
peerage.  Through  his  liberality  and  effort 
Eliot's  Indian  Bible  was  published,  and  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
New  England  established.  He  endowed  the 
Boyle  Lectures. 

Brachy-  [Gr.  Ppaxw,  short] :  Ger.  kurz- ; 
Fr.  brachy^ ;  Ital.  brachi-,  A  prefix  used  in 
combination  with  various  terms  to  indicate 
shortness  or  smallness  of  the  part  denoted ; 
thus  a  brachycephalic  skull  is  a  relatively 
broad  and  short  one ;  brachydactilia  indicates 
shortness  in  the  fingers;  brachyrrhinia,  a 
short  nose,  &c. 

For  illustration  see  Index  (cephalic),  and 
Cbaxiometby.  The  opposite  of  Brachy-  is 
Dolicbo-,  as  in  Dolichocephalic  (q.  v.). 
Used  first  by  G.  Hetzius.  (e.m.,  j.j.) 

Brahma  and  Brahmanlwn.  The  prin- 
cipal deity  of  the  Hindu  pantheon.  As 
originally  conceived,  Brahma  may  be  com- 
pared to  Spinoza's  Substance.  He  was  the 
one  self-created  and  self-subsisting  being. 

This  conception  being,  in  its  purity,  too 
remote  and  abstract  for  the  people,  the  older 
gods  of  the  Vedic  pantheon,  especially  Vishnu 
and  Siva,  took  their  places  alongside  of 
Brahma,  thereby  constituting  a  triad  of  deities 
relatively  coequal;  cf.  Obiental  Philosophy 
(India). 

Literature:  Monieb  Williams,  Hinduism 
and  Indian  Wisdom;  Babth,  Religions  of 
India ;  Max  MOlleb,  Hibl>ert  Lectures ;  and 
art.  Brahmanism  in  Encyc.  Brit.,  9th  ed.  (b.m.  w.) 
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see  Hypnotism. 
[AS.  bregen]:  Qer.  Gehim,  Him 
(chiefij  in  compounds) ;  Fr.  eerveau  enciphdle ; 
Ital.  encefcUo,  cerveUo  (in  broad  sense).  That 
part  of  the  central  or  axial  nervous  system 
which  (in  higher  vertebrates)  is  enclosed 
within  the  skull;  the  expanded  cephalic 
portion  of  the  neural  tube,  including  the 
centres  of  origin  of  the  twelve  cranial  nerves, 
when  present. 

[This  article  consists  of  the  following  para- 
graphs :  I.  Historical ;  II.  Embryology ;  III. 
Anatomy;  IV.  Comparative  Anatomy;  and 
Y.  Functions.  A  full  bibliography  of  general 
works  follows,  and  a  glossary  is  added 
supplying  brief  definitions  of  more  important 
organs.] 

I.  Historical. — That  the  brain  is  in  some 
way  connected  with  thought  was  recognized 
very  early,  and  this  view  prevailed  among  the 
Greek  physicians  in  spite  of  the  &ct  that 
Aristotle  described  the  brain  as  the  most 
bloodless  and  inert  organ  of  the  body. 
The  Pythagoreans,  Hippocrates,  and  Plato 
clearly  recognized  the  head  as  the  seat  of  the 
intellect  and  will.  Descartes  was  the  first  to 
elaborate  a  consistent  theory  of  brain  func- 
tioning (cf.  Localization). 

During  the  17th  century  great  advances 
were  made  in  the  purely  anatomical  study  of 
the  brain,  yet  Leuwenhoeck  was  the  first  to 
employ  the  microscope  in  its  investigation. 
Bell  introduced  hardening  and  preservative 
processes.  Eolando  and  Stilling  may  be  said 
to  have  founded  the  new  technique  by  intro- 
ducing a  method  of  preparing  sections,  though 
this  process  would  have  been  relatively  fruit- 
less but  for  Gerlach's  discovery  of  the 
possibility  of  staining  the  sections  (cf.  Neubo- 
loot).  Experimental  neurology  dates  from 
Flourens,  1824;  but  its  fruition  began  in 
1870  with  Fritsch  and  Hitzig. 

II.  Embbyoloot. — rin  this  and  the  follow- 
ing sections  free  use  should  be  made  of  the 
glossary  at  the  close  of  the  article].  The  brain, 
in  common  with  the  entire  nervous  and  sensory 
apparatus,  arises  from  modifications  of  the  ecto- 
derm. In  higher  animals  the  central  nervous 
system  appears  as  a  plate  extending  down  the 
dorsal  axis  of  the  ectoderm,  and  it  is  very  early 
supplemented  by  accessory  cephalic  plates  or 
bands  composed  of  cells  which  are  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  elaboration  of  the  higher  organs 
of  special  sense.  The  first  stage  in  difiPerentia- 
tion  is  the  appearance  of  the  medullary  groove, 
which  soon  deepens  and  becomes  closed  dorsally 
to  form  the  neural  or  medullary  tube,  out  of 


whose  substance  the  entire  central  nervous 
system  is  plastically  constructed.  At  or  near 
^e  suture  formed  by  the  closing  of  the  neural 
tube  arise  the  rudiments  (Anlagen)  of  the 
sensory  ganglia.  Cf  Nebvous  System  (Histo- 
genesis), and  Plate  A  (Bbain). 

The  tube  becomes  inflated  at  three  points 
toward  the  cephalic  extremity,  thus  forming 
three  embryonic  vesicles  representing  the 
primary  fore-brain,  mid-brain,  and  hind-brain, 
respectively. 

The  cephalic  vesicle  soon  evaginates  on 
either  side,  forming  pouches  (the  primary 
optic  vesicles)  which  project  towards  the  skin, 
where  they  meet  the  in-growing  rudiments 
of  the  lenses.  In  the  course  of  their  being 
moulded  about  the  lens  the  original  cavity  is 
obliterated  by  the  invagination  of  the  lateral 
aspects  forming  double  walls,  or  the  retina 
and  pigment  layer  of  the  choroid  respectively. 
The  cephalic  portion  of  the  primary  fore-brain 
also  expands,  and,  in  all  but  the  lowest  verte- 
brates, divides  into  two  hemispheres,  whose 
ventricles  remain  connected  by  a  median 
portion  (the  aula)  via  two  apertures  (the 
portae). 


Op*n 


Fig.  I.  CroM-seolion  of  bead  of  embryo,  showing 
relations  of  lateral  ventrioles  (F.L.)to  diacoele  (Dten.), 
via  tbe  portae  (P.)  and  aula;  rel.,  velum;  Hippoc, 
rudiment  of  liippocampus ;  op,n,,  optic  nerve  ;  X.,  lens 
of  eye ;  0,V,,  secondary  optic  vesicle. 

The  second  or  mid-brain  vesicle  remains 
undivided,  its  roof  forming  the  optic  tecta  in 
which  are  situated  the  primary  centres  for 
vision.  From  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  roof 
arise  the  four  eminences,  collectively  con- 
stituting the  corpora  quadrigemina.    The  base 
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Plats  A  (Bndu). 

-  ..■Motion  of  dorari  n^n  of  TertabraU  embrro  kt  itaga  ot  madnUAi?  pUto  (Hortwlg}.  nLg^,  nudnllMy 
'.,  mednllai;  (oldi ;  ac,  kdjaoant  •otodarm ;  A,  notosboid  t  b.e.,  •oniktio  okW^  ;  Mt*.  mad  nw".,  tha  two  layen 
1 ;  tmi.,  Bidadami. 

rig.  ■.    Ghiokat  j8  haan  (HHwIooTio}.    i,  primltiTa  forv-bnln;  i,  prlmuy  optlo  nslola;  3,  m— maephillo  T8»icl«  ; 
4  and  5,  matanoaphalio  vannle )  6,  hsKrt ;  f,  iidiul  oord. 

1%.  3.    Haman  amtnTO,  4  mm.  loui  (Hii).    The  aadltoiT  VMioIe  Knd  three  gin  olefla  ara  praeent ;  alao  the  (klat  Indi- 
wrtinn  of  the  optio  TeebdeL 

Kg.  4.    ^kin  of  »  htter  hnnaii  embiTO  (BU).    The  fleznne  In  Uie  mld-bnln  and  pona  rccicm  ue  began,    ^e  v», 
leu,  naaal  aeo,  end  hemlaphaTaa  appeu'. 

ng.  5.    8UI1  later  human  emlo^,  nparflolal  view  (Hia).    Lcnrei  jaw  end  aim  appeer. 
ng.  6.     Brain  of  human  ambrya,  io>i  mm.  long  (Hli).     Nerra  roote  an  Indicated  b;  Pj""-"  nomanla. 
Vig.  7.     nmital  aactlon  throng  head  of  tnaka  embryo  (Heiriok).     Forraation  of  aeoondai;  eye  Tsaielea  and  leoMI. 
F.br„  primaiy  fbre-tmln;  L,  lenaj  Jba.,  maaeneoirfialon ;  a,T.,  optio  poach;  P,o,v.,  primary  opUo  veaiola. 

n^S.    later  atege  of  Bama(Herrlok).    PocmaUon  of  olbotoir  pita  and  lana^apenla.    iN«M«4ih.  dienoaphalan :  I 
g^madnlla;  o^/:,  naaalat- -'-    -    -    ■'- 

Dkt.  PkOf^  em.  i.  p.  ij&J 
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of  ibis  segment  is  largely  occupied  by  bands 
of  fibres  connecting  bigber  regions  witb  tbe 
medulla  oblongata  and  cord,  and  constitutes 
tbe  eras.  Tbe  cavity  of  tbe  mid-brain 
(mesencepbalon)  is  gradually  almost  obliter- 
ated (in  mammals),  leaving  only  tbe  aqueduct 
of  Sylvius. 

The  tbird  vesicle  subdivides  to  form  tbe 
cepbalic  (metencepbalic)  and  caudal  (myelen- 
cepbalic)  portion,  the  former  being  bounded 
by  the  pons  and  isthmus  region  and  cere- 
bellum, and  tbe  latter  by  the  walls  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  proper.  In  this  way  the 
five  most  important  divisions  of  the  brain  are 
marked  out. 

Scarcely  less  important  than  tbe  vesicles  in 
the  architectonic  of  the  brain  are  the  flexures. 
The  cephalic  vesicle  is  flexed  ventrad  at  an 
early  stage,  making  room  for  the  dorsal  growth 
of  the  hemispheres  and  producing  tbe  cranial 
flexure.  As  though  in  compensation,  tbe  pons 
region  is  also  flexed  ventrad,  aflbrding  room 
for  the  cerebellum,  and,  at  a  still  later  period, 
the  cervical  flexure  marks  the  lower  level  of 
tbe  medulla.  By  such  means  tbe  axis  of  the 
brain  is  crumpled  to  accommodate  the  in- 
equalities of  growth.  * 

As  one  result  of  these  distortions,  the  actual 
cephalic  terminus  of  the  neural  tube  is  obscure. 
Comparative  researches  indicate  that  the  tube 
is,  at  an  early  stage,  connected  witb  the  sur- 
face by  a  neuropore,  whose  position  is  supposed 
to  be  in  some  point  of  tbe  lamina  terminalis. 
See  Plate  A  (Nebvoub  System). 

The  two  hemispheres  are  probably  discrete 
from  the  first,  being  separate  evaginations 
from  tbe  primary  fore-brain  vesicle.  In  some 
cases  they  are  represented  simply  by  solid 
thickenings  of  the  walls  of  the  vesicle.  In 
other  cases  the  roof  of  the  two  hemispheres 
expands  to  form  the  mantle  or  pallium,  which 
is  at  first  membranous,  and  this,  in  turn,  pro- 
duces the  dorsal  walls  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres and  their  cortex,  as  well  as  a  vascular 
membrane  which, under  the  name  of  paraplexus 
and  preplexus  (plexus  choroiJeus  anterior),  is 
folded  into  tbe  cavities. 

From  this  secondary  fore-brain  (prosen- 
cephalon) an  evagination  is  thrust  out  from  the 
yentro-cephalic  extremity  of  each  hemisphere 
to  form  tbe  olfactory  bulbs  (containing  the 
rbinocoele),  and,  after  receiving  accretions 
from  the  olfsMstory  mucous  membrane,  these 
form  the  first  central  stations  of  the  olfactory 
nerves.  These,  and  the  stalk  connecting  them 
with  the  hemispheres  (crura),  and  tbe  eminence 
in  which  they  are  inserted  (lobi  olf.),  together 


with  the  entire  median  and  ventral  parts  of 
the  cerebrum,  including  the  hippocampus  and 
part  of  the  gyrus  fomicatus  of  higher  brains, 
have  been  grouped  together  as  rhinencephalon, 
from  their  association  with  the  olfactory 
function. 

The  median  unaltered  part  of  tbe  primary 
fore-brain  becomes  the  diencepbalon,  including 
the  thalamus  and  its  appendages.  The  cavity 
is  reduced  to  a  narrow  slit  (tbe  third  ventricle 
or  diacoele).  This  extends  ventrally  into  the 
infundibulum  and  optic  recesses. 

Within  tbe  walls  of  the  diencepbalon  there 
arise  a  variety  of  nuclei  of  great  importance 
in  the  physiology  of  the  brain.  Of  these  tbe 
mammUlaria  are  associated  with  smell,  the 
geniculata  with  vision,  and  the  subthalmicus, 
and  perhaps  tbe  ruber,  with  general  and 
somatic  sensation. 

The  second  embryonic  vesicle  is  less  pro- 
foundly modified,  though  its  ventral  aspect 
is  lar<vely  reinforced  by  fibres  to  and  from 
the  higher  regions,  thus  forming  tbe  pes 
pedunculi. 

The  metencepbalon  and  myelencepbalon  are 
formed  from  the  walls  of  the  third  vesicle, 
which  collectively  constitute  the  rhomben- 
cephalon. The  roof  of  the  entire  region  is 
primarily  membranous  (tela-fbrm),  and  so 
remains  in  some  lower  animals.  It  is  partly 
transformed  into  a  complicated  plexiform 
organ  which,  with  outgi'owths  of  the  pia, 
constitutes  the  metaplexus.  In  various 
portions  of  tbe  rhombencephalon  lateral  out- 
growths of  cellular  matter  encroach  upon  the 
roof,  forming  more  or  less  complete  roofs  over 
the  fourth  ventricle.  The  most  constant  of 
these  outgrowths  is  the  cerebellum  or  epen- 
cephalon.  The  cellular  materials  of  which  the 
cerebellum  is  largely  composed  arise  from 
rudiments  in  the  lateral  walls  of  the  tube,  and 
are  pushed  dorsad,  forming  two  lateral  hemi- 
spheres which  coalesce  dorsally,  though  a 
centre  of  proliferation  also  exists  at  the 
caudal  exti*emitj.  See  Nebvoub  System 
(Histogenesis). 

A  special  group  of  nuclei  (n.  dentatum,  &c.) 
is  developed  in  the  ventral  aspects  of  the 
cerebellum  by  proliferations  of  ventricular 
epithelium,  and  similar  bodies  (tbe  olives)  are 
formed  by  diverticles  of  ventricular  epithelium 
in  the  base  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  The 
floor  of  the  medulla,  otherwise,  is  largely 
occupied  witb  fibres  from  the  myelon  and  tbe 
root  nuclei  of  the  cranial  nerves,  whose 
development  obeys  similar  laws  to  those  of  the 
cord. 
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Th«  entire  length  of  tbe  brain  has  been  laid 
off  into  embryonic  zones,  each  with  its  intrinsic 
pecaliaritiea.  (i)  The  basal  plato,  occupying 
the  Tentral  median  line;  (2)  laterally  the 
fundamental  platea,  containing  the  root  zonee 
of  the  motor  nerves;  (3)  alnr  plates,  with 
the  root  zones  of  the  sensory  nerves;   (4) 


Kg.  a 

dorsal  plate  forming  the  roof,  (i^  anil  (4)  are 
primanly  membranoua,  and,  as  tne  most  con- 
servatiTo  portions  of  the  nerve-tube,  are 
e^cially  valuable  in  determining  relation- 


sltips.  Cr.  Nebtohs  Stbtxk  (Comparative 
Anatomy). 

in.  Anatoht.  Recalling  tbe  bet  that  all 
tbe  structures  of  the  adult  brain  are  derived 
from  plicated  and  thickened  modifications  of 
the  medullary  tube,  the  essential  relations  are 
beet  seen  in  a  bemisection  of  the  entire  brain, 
eBpecislly  that  of  an  embryo.  See  Fig.  a  ;  cf. 
also  Plate  A  (Nebtohb  Stsish). 

In  the  adult  the  front  of  the  original  fore- 
bmin  (lamina  terminalis)  occupies  a  position 
well  toward  the  middle  of  the  brain.  Ventrally 
it  terminates  in  the  recesBOB  preopticua, 
cephaUd  of  the  chiasm. 

The  two  great  proseucephalic  commissures 
originally  lie  in  the  lamina  terminalis,  tbongh 
this  relation  ia  obscured  in  adult  life.  Of  these 
commissures  the  ventral  one  (precommlssure) 
connects  tbe  ventral  portion  of  the  prosen- 
cephalon, while  the  dorsal  one  (calloeum)  is  the 
commissure  of  the  pallium  proper.  The  great 
arch  which  this  commissure  makes  over  the 
portae  and  aula  leaves  a  Bpoce  closed  only  by 
the  tbin  septum  lucidom.  The  memhranoos 
part  of  the  roof  next  following  is  tbe  invagi- 
nated  vascular  preplezus ;  then  the  evsginated 
preparaphysis  and  the  velum,  finally  the  post- 
poraphysis  (Zirbelpolster)  and  tiie  supra- 
commii^ure. 


Fig.  3.  A,  iturgeon   Urva  tlue«  dajt  old. 
ooB.     Aftec  EuplTar. 
c.  Cerebellum ;  ca.,  preoommim 
poit-upticae :  cp.,  poit-coi 


I,  Blmilftr  larva  Tanr  weeks  old.     Uedian  longitndmal 


oenbeUi ;  eil..  chonia  dorsalii ;  ei.,  chiaim  and 
jmmiaeurs  :  ile..  commiuuramDlliB  ;  a.,  ■econdmiT' 
entoderm;  ep'.,  paraphjiii:  ep',,  epipbyiu  ;  A.,  inrundibulor  regioD  ; 
t;  tn.,  cartilage;  lo.,  receMui  neoroporiciu;  Jf.,  meMncephklan ;  m., 
,,  prsepineal  roof  of  dienoeplulaD  (p«renaep1i»lon) ;  pd,,  plica  doiuUi; 
m.,  recawiu  opticna;  «?.,  sinus  donalis;  (i.,  sinus  poat-opticui ;  /c,  siccus  vtsculosus ;  f 
terminalis;   lp„  ttiberculuin  poalerius;   V.,  primary  fore-brain  (dieacepbalon) ;  t(.,  velum  ti 
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In  the  higher  brains  the  mesal  and  caudal 
part  of  the  hemispheres,  viz.  the  hippocampal 
region  with  its  olfactory  centres,  is  connected 
with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  and  the 
base  of  the  thalamus  by  a  transverse  band 
(the  hippocampal  or  fornix  commissure).  In 
man  the  fornix  is  appressed  upon  the  callosum 
lying  yentrad  of  it,  but  leaving  a  triangular 
interval,  the  lyra  Davidis.  The  corpus  fomicis 
receives  fibre  bands  (crura)  from  the  hippo- 
campus, and  sends  others  (columnae)  towards 
the  mammillaries. 

The  roof  behind  the  supra-commissure  is 
produced  dorsad  to  form  an  organ  of  variable 
size  and  structure  which,  in  lower  animals, 
stands  in  intimate  relation  with  a  median 
Paiosial  Oboan  (q.v.).  This  epiphysis  (sensu 
stricto)  is  vascular,  membranous,  or  absorbed 
in  various  groups.  Near  the  point  where  the 
epiphysis  unites  with  the  roof  of  the  thalamus 
are  tJie  cellular  habenulae  with  their  com- 
missure. Then  follows  (passing  caudad)  the 
short  lamina  intercalaris  and  the  post-com- 
missure at  the  cephalic  limit  of  the  mesen- 
cephalon. 

The  ventral  aspect  of  the  thalamus  exhibits 
the  post-optic  recess,  infundibulum,  and  mam- 
millary  recess;  while  a  vascular  outgrowth 
from  a  point  caudad  of  the  infundibulum 
occurs  in  various  aquatic  animals,  and  con- 
stitutes the  saccus  vasculosus.  These  are  all 
diverticula  of  the  third  ventricle.  The  mam- 
millaries are  cellular  masses  caudad  of  the 
tuber  cinereum  (see  Glossary),  and  are  end- 
stalions  for  the  fornix  fibre  columns.  The 
ventral  part  of  the  thalamus,  or  hypothalamus, 
contains  at  least  four  commissures  beside  the 
chiasm  of  the  optic  nerves. 

The  floor  of  the  mesencephalon  is  composed 
of  the  massive  pes  pedunculi,  a  strong  tract  of 
motor  fibres  from  the  cortex  to  the  pyramidal 
tracts  of  the  spinal  cord.  This  is  the  chief 
efferent  path  from  the  brain  to  the  trunk. 
Lying  dorsally  of  it  is  the  tegmentum.  It 
contains  the  afferent  nuclei  (ruber  and  niger), 
whose  relations  seem  to  be  with  the  motor 
systems  especially,  serving  as  shunting  stations 
for  the  cerebellum.  The  tegmentum  also  con- 
tains the  lemniscus  fibres,  which  are  the  great 
conductors  of  sensory  impressions  to  the  brain. 
They  associate  the  sensory  nerve  roots  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  cord  with  the  caudal 
portion  of  the  mesencephalic  roof.  The  dorsal 
walls  of  the  mesencephalon  contain  optic  cen- 
tres (tectum,  &c.),  as  well  as  stations  for  the 
communication  with  the  co-ordinating  motor 
nuclei;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  caudal  por- 


tions lie  the  nuclei  of  the  third  and  fourth 
nerves. 

The  medulla  oblongata  and  cerebellum  con- 
stitute a  single  region  (rhombencephalon). 
The  medulla  oblongata  is  that  part  of  the 
brain  which  forms  the  transition  to  the  spinal 
cord,  and,  accordingly,  it  departs  less  than 
the  rest  of  the  brain  from  the  type  of  structure 
exhibited  by  it.  The  embryonic  third  vesicle 
is  greatly  enlarged  to  form  the  metacoele,  and 
its  roof  is  largely  membranous.  In  the 
massive  part  of  t£e  embryonic  medulla  oblon- 
gata there  may  be  distinguished  a  basal  plate, 
two  fundamental  plates,  and  two  aJae.  It  is 
by  complications  and  proliferations  from  the 
epithelium  of  the  latter  that  the  lateral  and 
dorsal  outgrowths,  including  the  olives  (His) 
and  the  cerebellum  (Herrick),  are  developed. 

Yentrally  the  surface  exhibits  the  ventral 
columns  and  pyramids  which  are  crossed  trans- 
versely by  the  pons  fibres  from  the  middle 
cerebellar  peduncle  and  the  trapezoides  fibres 
from  the  roots  of  the  eighth  nerve.  Dorsally, 
after  removing  the  cerebellum,  the  dorsal 
colunms  (funiculi  gracilis  et  cuneatus)  of  each 
side  unite  to  form  the  restiformia,  and  these 
pass  into  the  post-peduncles  of  the  cerebellum. 
The  dorsal  fibres  of  the  cord  (Ooll's  and  Bur- 
dach's  columns)  terminate  in  the  nuclei  of  the 
funiculi  gracilis  et  cuneatus,  and  are  continued 
cephalad  into  the  lemniscus  by  bundles  arising 
in  these  cell  clusters.  These  soon  decussate 
and  take  their  place  in  the  ventro-latend 
region  laterally  from  the  pyramid  fibres,  which 
also  cross  at  this  level.  This  more  or  less 
continuous  decussation  in  the  medial  line 
forms  the  raphe. 

We  may  follow  this  general  review  by  a  more 
detailed  description  of  the  major  divisions. 

Cerebrwm,.  In  the  development,  after 
separation  of  the  hemispheres,  a  thickening  in 
the  base  of  each  projects  into  the  ventricle 
and  constitutes  the  striatum,  an  intermediary 
station  through  which  pass  nearly  all  the 
fibres  connecting  the  cortex  with  lower  parts  of 
the  system.  The  striatum  is  divided  by  the 
fibres  of  the  corona  radiata  or  internal  capsule 
into  the  nucleus  lentiformis  and  the  n.  cau- 
datus,  each  with  subordinate  portions.  As 
the  development  proceeds  the  hemispheres 
become  flexed  about  an  axis  terminating  in 
the  fossa  Sylvii  of  either  side,  and  the  result 
of  this  and  analogous  alterations  is  expressed 
by  dividing  the  external  aspect  into  lobes 
(1.  frontalis,  parietalis,  occipitalis,  temporalis, 
insula,  &c.).  The  internal  concomitant  of  this 
process  is  expressed  by  the  subdivision  of  the 
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Uteral  veutridea  into  the  ceplulic,  Cftudal,  uid 
ventral  coniua.  At  tbe  same  time  the  npid 
expansion  of  tlie  surface,  due  to  formation  of 
tlie  oortex,  results  in  irregnlaritiea  of  the  cor- 
tex constituting  gyri  or  convolntioos  separated 
by  fissures  or  snlci.  The  most  meaal  and 
caodal  portion  of  the  cortex  is  strongly  oou- 
dnpUcated,  forming  a  reverse  curve  in  section, 


The  transection  in  Plate  B  (Bsaik),  Fig.  i, 
oonvtiys  a  good  idea  of  the  general  relations. 
The  topography  of  the  cortex  may  be  gathered 
&om  Figs,  5,  6,  and  7.  Cf.  LocAUZ&TlOK 
(cerebral). 

Tbe  superficial  layer  of  grey  matter  of  the 
oerebmm,  containing  the  highest  centres  for 
sensation  and  volnntat;   motion  (cortex  in 


Vtg.  4.  Genenllaed  longitndinBl  Motion  of  nmnm^li^n  (rodent)  bisln.    Uodified  trcaa  Edinger. 

and  giving  rise  to  the  hippocunpal  region  or  1  strict  sense),  is  usually  regarded  also  as  the 
cornu  Aramonis,  with  the  gyms  hippocampi,  seat  of  consciousness.  Ontogenetically  the 
whose  section  is  S-shaped,  and  the  gyms  un-  { cortex  is  derived  from  the  pallium,  and  in- 


Eig.  j.  Latwal  vl«w  of  tbe  hunun  brun.    After  Bdinger. 


cinatos,  which  is  folded  in  the  reverse  sense 
into  the  inner  limb  of  the  S.  The  fibres 
collected  on  the  ventricular  aspect  of  this 
region  form  tbe  alveus,  while  the  tangential 
ectal  fibres  pass  through  tbe  fimbria  into  the 
fornix.    See  Fig.  4. 


eludes  the  outer  cellular  part  as  contrasted 
with  tbe  inner  fibrous  parts  of  tlie  hemisphere's 
walls.  In  the  ventral  and  mesal  regions  tbe 
cortical  layers  merge  into  ventricular  grey 
matter,  with  which  they  have  a  common  ongia 
from  the  proliferating  ventricular  epithelium. 
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A  B  ~        Fig.  3. 

Plats  B  (Bnun). 

Hg.  u    Omfootton  of  the  hnsuii  oanbnuu.     Modified  from  Sdlngor. 

Hg. ).  Oombimid  drmwingf  from  asctioiu  of  the  oortez  prepuwl  bj  Tuiou 
•teinad  with  hkem^toijlm  ;  B,  prapaad  bj  Weigert'a  method,  ahowiiis  fibre  bi 
D,  ilil||.iiiii  ihowing  Mappcmtd  p^h  of  stimuli ;  £,  itiKM  in  the  daTslopmant  of  i 
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Although  the  arraDgement  and  distribntion 
of  cortical  elements  yaries  in  different  r^ons, 
they  may  be  conTeniently  included  in  four 
layers  outside  of  the  white  matter.  The  most 
snperficial  zone  is  sparsely  provided  with  cells 
in  which  ramify  the  dendntes  of  the  deeper 
nerve  cells.  In  this  layer  also  originate  the 
tangential  fibres  connecting  with  other  re- 
gions. This  is  the  tangential  fibre  zone  (also 
molecular,  neuroglia,  or  Cajal-cell  layer).  The 
second  layer  is  filled  with  small  pyramidal 
cells,  which  tend  to  increase  in  size  in  deeper 
portions,  forming  a  transition  to  the  third 
layer  of  large  pyramids.  Beneath  the  latter  is 
a  zone  of  variously  placed  polymorphic  eeUs. 

The  relations  between  the  cells  of  these 
layers  are  seen  in  Plate  B  (Bbain),  Fig.  2. 


to  the  lower  centres,  collecting  in  the  corona 
radiata,  and  afterwards  constituting  the  in- 
ternal capsule,  are  there  segregated  somewhat 
in  accordance  with  their  sources ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, various  parts  of  the  capsule  contain 
fibres  with  di&rent  fimctions.    Bee  Localizao 

TION. 

The  speech  centre  (Broca's  region)  contri- 
butes a  special  tract  to  the  pyramids.  The 
parietal  motor  zones  are  also  represented  by 
more  or  less  distinct  bands  in  the  internal 
capsule.  The  optic  radiations  connect  the 
optic  centres  of  the  thalamus  with  the  occipital 
cortex,  and  it  is  probable  that  each  sensory 
area  has  its  reflex  tract  connecting  with  the 
appropriate  lower  centres.  Special  tracts  firom 
the  striatum  pass  to  the  tegmental  nucleL 


Pig.  6.  Median  longitodiiuil  Motion  timragh  the  hmuui  biain.    After  Edinger. 


The  pyramidal  cells  give  rise  to  strong  neurites, 
which  extend  into  projection-tract  fibres  and 
which  occasionally  give  off  strong  collaterals, 
passing  via  the  callosum  to  homologous  regions 
of  the  opposite  hemisphere.  Other  cells  send 
their  neurites  into  the  tangential  zone  outr 
ward :  see  Asbociatiok  Fibbeb. 

The  framework  of  the  cortex  is  originally 
supplied  by  the  spongioblasts  of  the  endyma 
(see  Nebtous  System,  Histogenesis),  and,  in 
the  adults  of  the  lower  animals,  these  cells 
continue  to  span  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
cortex.  In  the  massive  cerebrum  of  higher 
animals  the  so-called  neuroglia  cells  supple- 
ment the  primitive  spongioblastic  framework. 

The  neurites  of  the  cortical  cells  destined] 
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CerebeUum,  Although  derived  from  out- 
growths of  the  lateral  walls  of  the  metacoele, 
the  cerebellum  in  mammals  consists  of  a  me- 
dian vermis  and  two  lateral  hemispheres,  with 
two  or  more  smaller  paired  bodies  (flocculi). 
Tlie  surface  is  marked  by  convolutions  and 
depressions  analogous  to  the  gyri  and  fissures 
of  the  cerebrum.  The  cortex  of  the  cerebellum 
(Fig.  8)  is  extraordinarily  complex,  and  beauti- 
fully illustrates  the  apparatus  for  nervous 
disdiarge  by  contiguity  rather  than  by  struc- 
ture continuity.  Three  layers  may  be  dis- 
tinguished above  the  white  fibre  zone.  Of 
these  the  middle  layer,  composed  of  the  cells 
of  Purkinje,  is  most  important.  These  large 
pyramidal  cells  are  in  a  single  layer,  and  their 
I  K  2 
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very  numerous  dendrites  ramify  in  mazy  ar- 
borizations within  the  ectal  or  molecuhur  layer 
(Fig.  9).  The  neurites  from  the  bases  of  the 
<3ellB  of  Purkinje  pass  in  regular  order  into 
the  ental  white  layer,  but  give  off,  in  their 
course,  numerous  collaterals  which  enter  into 
close  relations  with  other  similar  cells.  In  the 
•ectal  layer,  or  zona  molecularis,  the  dendrites 
t>f  the  Purkinje  cells  are  intimately  associated 
with  the  terminal  ramifications  of  Uie  scandent 
fibres,  which,  arising  in  unknown  (probably 
extrarcerebellar)    cells,  ascend  between  the 


resemble  the  cells  of  Purkinje,  but  their  neurites 
ramify  in  the  same  layer. 

The  external  connections  of  these  cells  are 
problematical.  Of  the  three  pairs  of  cerebellar 
peduncles,  the  cephalic  pair  (superior  brachia) 
connect  tiie  cerebellum  with  the  tegmental 
nuclei  and  with  Gower's  ascending  tract  of  the 
spinal  cord.  The  middle  peduncles  consist, 
chiefly  at  least,  of  fibres  frcmi  the  pons,  which 
pass  to  the  lateral  cerebellar  hemispheres 
(pilea).  These  fibres  are  in  part  neurit€»  from 
the  Purkinje  cells  of  the  cerebellar  cortex,  ter- 


Fig.  7.  Ventral  view  of  the  himum  brain.    After  Edinger. 


Purkinje  cells  and  ramify  among  their  den- 
drites. Other  cells  within  the  molecular  layer 
give  off  tangential  fibres,  from  which  arise 
collaterals  which  descend  and  surround  with 
their  fine  ramifications  the  bodies  of  the  Pur- 
kinje cells,  thus  effecting  a  co-ordination  with 
the  latter.  Beneath  the  Purkinje  layer  is  the 
zona  granulosa,  composed  essentiaUy  of  small 
polygonal  cells  having  large  nuclei  whose 
dendrites  soon  subdivide,  while  their  neurites 
enter  into  the  molecular  layer  and  there  bi- 
furcate.    Other  cells  of  the  granular  layer 


minating  about  the  cells  of  the  nuclei  pontis 
of  the  same  and  the  opposite  side,  and  also 
going  an  unknown  distance  cephaLad  in  the 
pyramids;  in  part  they  are  neurites  of  the 
cells  of  the  nuclei  pontis,  terminating  probably 
as  the  scandent  fibres  of  the  molecular  zone  of 
the  cerebellar  cortex.  The  cells  of  the  nuclei 
pontis  are  in  communication  not  only  with  the 
terminal  arborizations  of  the  Purkinje  celL^ 
but  with  collaterals  firom  the  underlying  py- 
ramidal fibres.  We  clearly  have  here  provision 
for  both  ascending  and  descending  fibres  con- 
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neoting  the  cerebellAr  cortex  with  the  great 
motor  and  kdmij  tracts  leading  down  from 
the  cerelosl  cortex.  The  caudal  peduncles 
enter  the  corpora  restiformia  and  contain 
fibres  to  the  fleece  and  Tennis.  They  receive 
the  ascending  direct  cerebellar  tract  of  the 
spinal  cord,  fibres  from  the  great  lemniscus 
system  (nuclei  funiculi  gracilis  et  cuneatns), 
and,  directly  or  indirectly,  fibres  from  the 
anditory  neire,    and  others  less   thoroughly 

7%e  Membratttt  (m«ntn^).  The  mem- 
branons  envelopes  of  the  central  nervous 
Bystam  are  three  in  nnmber,  the  innermost  or 
pia  beIoii(pi)g  strictly  to  the  nervous  oigan, 


tween  the  two  cerebral  hemispheres  dorsally 
of  the  callosum,  forming  the  &lx  and  encloung^ 
the  great  longitudinal  blood  sinus.  Tho 
membranes  are  subject  to  various  diseases, 
often  of  a  serious  character.  Leptomeningitis 
is  a  purulent  inflammation  of  the  pia  and  ad- 
jacent parts  of  the  brain.  It  is  an  infectious 
and  often  epidemic  disease  due  to  a  diplo- 
coccue.  Primary  meningitis  originates  at  tbe 
base  of  the  brain ;  minute  hemorrhages  in  the 
brain  substance  and  distension  of  the  ventricles 
are  frequent  concomitants.  The  pn^osia  is 
grave,  and  recovery  in  any  event  usually  but 
partial.  Tubercular  meningitis  is  apparently 
due  to  infection  from  other  organs.    Pachy- 
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Hg.  8.  Diagnmnutic  leotion  of  >  oonvolutioii  of  the  cerebellum. 

Oran.,  gnuinUr  layer ;  Mol.,  moleanlar  U;er  ecUU;  of  Pnrklaje  celli ;  P,  Furkinje  celti  ^  Q,  oell  of 
Golgi  type,  with  finely  divided  neurite  in  giuinl&r  Ujer ;  gr.,  gnumle  oell  irith  bifid  iieuril«  id  moleaalu' 
tajsr;  n>,  baiket  cell,  whoae  ooUktenU,  dc,  form  krboiizatiani  kbont  tbe  oelli  of  Porklnje;  f,  dendrite 
ctdls ;  pL,  glia  c«lb. 

Hg.  g.  A  tingle  Pnrkinje  c^  (by  Gold's  method),    n,  axis^cjliuder  proceta,  puiiDg  into  the  grmuular 


while  tbe  outer  one,  the  dura,  is  more  closely 
aasoraated  with  the  bony  waUs.  The  middle 
membrane,  or  arachnoid,  is  variable  in  its 
relatdons.  Sometimes  the  outer  envelope  is 
called  pachymenix,  and  tbe  inner  leptomenix, 
though  these  terms  appear  more  often  in 
cranbinatioQs,  sncb  as  pachymeningitis.  Tbe 
dura  within  the  cranium  is  apparently  simple, 
but  within  tbe  spinal  cavity  it  is  cleft  iuto  an 
inner  layer,  or  theca,  and  an  outer  one  closely 
attached  to  the  vertebrae.  Tbe  interval  be- 
tween these  is  tbe  epidural  space.  The  space 
between  tbe  cerebellum  and  cerebrum  is 
occupied  by  a  fold  of  dura  (sometimes  ossified) 
constituting  the  tentorium.  From  the  middle 
of  the  tentorium  a  similar  fold  extends  be- 


meningitis  is  an  inflammation  of  the  dura,  and 
isanaccompauimentof  variona  diseases,  especi- 
ally chronic  diseases  of  the  brain  itself.  Tbe 
meninges  are  freely  supplied  with  sensory  cere- 
bro-spinal  and  vaso-motor  eympatbetic  nerves. 
CireuUaion  in  the  Brain.  The  circulation 
within  the  brain  is  chiefly  provided  for  by 
the  vessels  of  tbe  meninges,  and  those  of  the- 
intrusions  of  the  brain  walls  forming  apparently 
intra-ventricular  plexuses.  Although  Kendel 
has  found  that  tho  pressure  in  the  cortical 
arteries  is  less  than  that  in  tbe  carotids,  it  is 
true  that  any  serious  alteration  in  the  vascular 
pressure  is  attended  with  functional  dis- 
turbance. The  intra-cranial  arteries  fall  into 
two  systems,     (i)  The  meningeal,  oc  dural. 


whioh  ramify  upon  the  dnra  and  diploi  of  the 
cratunm.  Nearly  the  whole  dont  ia  supplied 
by  branches  of  the  external  carotid,  of  which 
the  medi-dnral  ie  the  largest.  The  internal 
carotid  sopplies  the  hypophyaia  and  Gaaaer'B 
gaogUon.  The  vertebml  gives  rise  to  the 
post-dora],  which  aupplies  the  dnra  of  the 
pogtcranial  foBsa,  especially  the  &lz.  (a)  In- 
trinsic arteries  are  each  aa  enpply  the  bnun 
substance.  Fonr  arteries  supply  this  syBtom, 
the  paired  carotids  and  the  Tert«bnLtB. 
These  primary  vessels  combine  to  form  the 
circle  of  Willis  in  the  bnun  base,  and  from 
this  polygonal  vessel  arise  all  the  cerebral 
arteries.  Intra-vaaoular  pressure  is  less  in 
the  grey  than  in  the  white  matter.  The  veins 
likewise  aro  divided  into  dural  and  intrinsic 
vdns,  and  all  of  the  dural  and  most  of  the 
intrinsic  veins  open  into  sinuses  or  spaces  with 
non-collapsible  walls.  The  largest  sinus  is 
the  longitudinal,  parallel  to  the  sagittel  sntnre, 
and  is  the  vessel  presenting  most  difficulty  to 
intrs-crsnial  operation.  The  lymphatic  Byslem 
of  the  brain,  though  obscure,  ia  not  wholly 
absent.  Its  most  rudimentaiy  form  Is  seen 
in  the  peri-cellular  spaces.  The  lymph  canals 
collect  and  pass  out  in  company  with  the 
v^ns.  The  endyma  and  hypophysis  are  closely 
asBodated  with  the  lymph- vascular  systems. 

IV.     FUKCTIONB     or    THE     BeAIN.        TwO 

general  theories  of  brain  function  may  be  dis- 
tinguished. According  to  the  earlier,  more 
mechanical  theory,  the  brain  is  a  collection  of 
different  organs  which,  while  more  or  less 
connected  serially  by  nervous  paths,  are  never- 
theless distinct  in  nature  and  function.  This 
anatomical  survey  of  the  psycbologiceJ  concept 
of  discrete  fiteulties  received  strong  support 
from  the  date  of  localization,  altbongb  uiere 
have  always  been  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of 
cerebral  unity.  Modem  histological  researches 
have  reinforced  the  argument  for  the  essential 
unity  of  the  brain  by  showing  that  not  only 
are  all  parte  derived  from  the  homogeneous 
brain-tube,  but  that  the  cellular  elements  have 
a  homologous  origin  from  the  ventricular 
epithelium.  FurUiermore,  the  discovery  of 
communication  by  contiguity  rather  than  actoal 
continuity  of  structure,  indicates  that  the 
intercommunication  may  be  much  more  com- 
plicated and  extensive  than  was  formerly 
supposed  possible.  The  vast  complexity  of 
the  fibrous  processes  from  the  various  cells, 
and  the  systems  of  collaterals  and  association 
fibres,  reveal  in  the  brain  a  degree  of  solidarity 
inconsistent  with  a  rigid  localization.  The 
eonditiona  seen  in  brains  of  Amphibia,  where 


an  almost  undifferentiated  zone  of  cells  adjacent 
to  the  ventricleB  serves  for  all  the  various  and 
diverse  functions,  and  where  chains  of  asso- 
ciated cells  marh  the  conrae  of  tracts  of  ths 
highest    importance,    forcibly   impress   th« 


Fig.  It.  PortdoD  of  noclsui  ruber  (Totundmtiu)  of 
the  Sill,  a,  Gelatinoiu  glianerale ;  b,  clustered  oelli ; 
0,  a  gwigUon  oell. 

idea  that  it  is  rather  the  relations  than  the 
structure  of  the  cells  which  determine  the  iuno- 
tion,  and  that  the  nervous  or  physical  resultant 
is,  in  a  sense,  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  activi- 
ties— an  equation  of  fiinction. 

The  neurocytes  may  be  roughly  classed  as 
centripetel,  centrifiigal,  and  intercalary,  viih 
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respect  to  the  central  organ  or  stations ; 
though,  strictly  speaking,  each  neurocyte  is 
simply  a  node  in  a  path,  the  cellipetal  parts 
heing  dendrites;  the  cellifugal,  the  neorite. 
The  third  class  seems  to  serve  to  divideatract 
or  to  switch  stimuli  from  the  direct  to  an 
indirect  route,  as  in  the  tegmental  nuclei.  See 
Figs.  9,  lo,  II. 

There  is  much  reason  to  helieve  that  within, 
as  well  as  outside  the  central  system,  many 
neurocytes  may  he  merged  in  a  single  long 
circuit  or  tract  In  some  cases  the  cell  body 
is  thrown  out  of  circuit  and  remains  a  mere 
appendage  with  a  nutritive  function  only,  while 
in  others  the  impulse  passes  through  tixe  cell, 
and  is  there  probably  reinforced  or  modified. 
Good  illustrations  of  the  complicated  paths 
pursued  by  a  stimulus  are  afforded  by  the 
special  senses.  For  example,  an  irritation  in 
the  nasal  epithelium  passes  via  a  neuiite,  or 
from  cell  to  cell  to  a  neurite  whose  fine 
arborizationB  enter  a  glomerule  and  com- 
municate with  one  of  the  dendrites  of  one  of 
the  mitral  cells  of  the  pero.  See  Fig.  6 
(Nebvous  Ststsm).  Thence  the  stimulus  may 
pass  via  a  neurite  or  chain  of  cells  to  the 
hippocampus,  and  there  a  similar  communica- 
tion is  effected  with  the  dendrites  of  the  long 
pyramids  of  the  hippocampal  cortex,  in  the 
bodies  of  which  we  may  suppose  an  excitation 
is  established,  the  effect  of  which  upon  the 
total  equilibrium  of  the  sensorlum  constitutes 
a  sensation  of  smell.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
other  neurites  convey  stimuli  via  the  fimbria 
andfomixto  the  thalamus,  where  reflex  associa- 
tions of  the  most  complicated  sort  are  effected. 
In  fact  the  whole  infra-cortical  tone  is  perhaps 
modified,  and  profound  changes  in  circulation 
and  the  relative  receptivity  of  various  sense 
organs  may  result.  Nor  are  these  sub-con- 
scious changes  devoid  of  their  secondary  in- 
fluence on  consciousness. 

The  theory  of  consciousness  which  seems 
best  to  conform  to  the  conditions  of  brain 
structure  and  its  observed  unity  is  that  each 
conscious  state  is  an  expression  of  the  total 
equilibrium  of  the  conscious  mechanism,  and 
that  intercurrent  stimuli  are  continually  shift- 
ing the  equilibrium  from  one  to  another  class 
of  activities.  In  other  words,  the  sensation 
accompanying  a  given  colour  presentation  is 
not  due  to  the  vibrations  in  the  visual  centre 
in  the  occipital  lobe,  but  to  the  state  of  cortical 
equilibrium  or  the  equation  of  cortical  excite- 
ment when  that  colour  stimulus  predominates. 
Previous  vestigial  excitements  and  co-ordina- 
tions with  the  data  from  other  cortical  centres 


all  enter  into  the  conscious  presentation.  As 
the  wave  of  excitation  passes  from  the  visual 
centre  to  other  parts,  the  proportional  partici- 
pation of  other  centres  increases,  producing 
a  composite  containing  more  distantly  related 
elements. 

What  the  exact  nature  of  the  infra-conscious 
processes  in  the  thalamus,  Ac,  is,  may  never 
become  wholly  clear.  The  stimuli  from  the 
organ  of  sense  are  said  to  be  organized  for 
presentation  to  the  cortical  centres.  A  very 
important  function  also  is  the  proper  provision 
for  the  complex  reflex  co-ordinations.  Removal 
of  any  centre  or  area  impairs  the  equilibrium, 
and  so,  aside  from  suppressing  the  function 
of  the  destroyed  organ,  alters  the  'tone'  of 
consciousness. 

The  existence  of  non-functioning  cells  or 
portions  from  which  new  neurocytes  may 
develop  on  occasion,  is  rendered  probable  by 
the  data  of  histogenesis  and  by  the  occurrence 
of  functional  substitution. 

That  the  cerebellum  does  not  participate  in 
the  psychical,  emotional*  or  generative  func- 
tions has  been  made  probable  by  recent 
experiments.  That  it  has  no  direct  relation 
to  the  fifth  or  eighth  nerve  roots  seems 
likely,  although  some  connection  with  the 
vestibular  apparatus  is  conceded. 

The  direct  effect  of  injury  to  or  disease  of 
the  entire  cerebellum  is  disturbance  of  motor 
equilibrium  and  co-ordination  evidenced  by 
imperfect  station  and  locomotion  without 
notable  reduction  of  motor  power.  Astasia, 
or  unsteadiness  of  head,  trunk,  and  limbs,  is 
permanent.  Injury  confined  to  the  median 
lobe  produces  similar  symptoms,  but  less  pro- 
nounced, while  unilateral  ii^ury  affects  the 
equilibration  of  the  same  side.  Section  of  the 
peduncles  of  one  side  produces  essentially 
the  same  effects  as  destruction  of  the  corre* 
spending  lateral  lobe  of  the  cerebellum. 
Section  of  the  middle  peduncles  results  in 
atrophy  of  the  nucleus  pontis  of  the  opposite 
side  and  the  connecting  pons  fibres,  lliere  is 
evidence  that  removal  of  one  half  of  the  cere- 
bellum increases  the  excitability  of  the  opposite 
cerebral  hemisphere. 

The  medulla  oblongata  participates  largely 
in  the  reflex  functions  of  the  spinal  cord,  but 
is  pre-eminently  the  locus  of  the  primary 
centres  of  special  sense.  Here,  too,  the 
centres  of  the  vagus  nerve  provide  for  vital 
co-ordinations,  l^e  term  '  vital  node,'  though 
perhaps  an  anatomical  fiction,  expresses  the 
intimate  co-ordinations  between  the  centres 
for  vascular,  respiratory,  and  digestive  func- 
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tions  in  centres  immediately  adyacent  to  the 
floor  of  the  metacoele.  The  psychical  impor- 
tance of  these  centres  lies  in  their  intimate, 
though  obscure,  relation  to  the  emotions.  The 
anatomical  basis  for  this  connection  is,  as  yet, 
wholly  unknown. 

For  discussion  of  the  phylogeny  of  the  Brain, 
see  Nebvoub  System. 

V.  CoMPASATiVE  Anatomy, — Comparisons 
of  the  human  brain  with  that  of  brutes  are 
made  in  various  ways,  the  relations  of  mere 
volume  or  weight  being  untrustworthy.  In 
general,  it  is  obvious  that  the  extent  to  which 
consciousness  has  been  interpolated  in  the 
cycle  of  nervous  processes  increases  as  we 
ascend  the  scale.  The  area  of  cortex  devoted 
to  the  immediate  spheres  of  the  sense  organs 
is  surprisingly  great  in  lower  vertebrates. 
The  lowest  of  the  special  senses  (smell)  is 
found  to  occupy  a  relatively  enormous  pro- 
portion of  the  cortex  in  reptilia,  and  even  in 
marsupials  such  a  disproportion  is  conspicuous. 
It  is  only  in  higher  mammals  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  cortex  seems  to  have  been 
reserved  for  correlations  of  higher  orders. 
The  apparent  absence  of  a  callosum  in  mar- 
supials, &c.,  has  a  morphological  rather  than 
functional  bearing,  for  the  associational  fibres 
proper  to  the  callosum  pass  via  the  pre- 
commissure.  In  the  estimation  of  the  position 
of  a  brain  type  in  the  scale,  use  is  made  of 
certain  indices.  The  occipital  and  parietal 
indices  are  the  distances  along  the  mesal 
margin  of  the  hemisphere  intercepted  by  the 
intersection  of  the  external  parieto-occipital 
fissure  and  the  central  Rolandic  fissure  respec- 
tively, measuring  from  the  occipital  pole  in  the 
first  case,  and  from  the  occipito-parietal  inter- 
section in  the  other ;  the  measurements  being 
in  hundredths  of  the  entire  length  along  the 
dorsal  margin  of  the  hemisphere.  A  table  of 
such  measurements  is  given  as  follows : — 
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In  low  apes  there  is  an  enormous  increase 


in  the  occipital  portion  of  the  border,  whereas 
in  high  apes  the  amount  of  increase  is  smaller. 
Only  Primates,  which  alone  possess  well- 
developed  occipital  lobes,  exhibit  transitory 
fissures  of  the  cerebrum.  The  cuneus  in 
certain  abnormal  conditions  of  the  human 
brain  resembles  that  of  apes. 

The  insula  is  larger  in  the  male  than  in 
the  female,  and  in  the  European  than  in 
lower  races.  In  the  relations  of  the  insula 
and  its  opercula  the  embiyonic  conditions  iu 
man  resemble  those  of  apes.  Of.  Index 
(cephalic),  and  Anthbopoid. 

LUeratur0 :  Excellent  literature  lists  will  be  found 
in  SoHWALBX's  Nenrolo^e,  in  Qdain's  Anatomy,  in 
Amer.  Textbook  of  Physiol.  (Philadelphia,  1896),  and 
in  most  of  the  other  general  works  dted  below. 
Edutobr's  Berichte  published  in  Sobmidt*s  Jahrb. 
and  MxBKXL  nnd  Bonnet's  Enebnisse  give  com« 
prehensive  annual  summaries.  L.  F.  Babxsb,  The 
Nerv.  Syst.  and  its  Constituent  Neurones  (New 
York,  1899  ;  1122  pp.,  683  figs.),  is  an  excellent  and 
comprehensive  digest  of  the  literature,  especially  the 
most  jrecent,  on  nerve-cells  and  their  relations. 

H.  C.  Bastian,  The  Brain  as  an  Oraan  of  Mind 
(London,  1880);  Ober  das  specifis(£e  Gewicht 
des  Gehims,  Arch.  f.  Heilk.  (1886).  W.  v. 
Beohtkbsw,  Die  Leitungsbahnen  im  Gehim  und 
Ruckenmark  (Leipzig,  1884).  L.  BiANCHi,  Functions 
of  the  Frontal  Lobes,  Brain,  zviii  (1895).  Th.  L.  W. 
V.  BiscHOFF,  Das  Humgewicht  des  Menschen  (i88o). 
£.  Bbibsacd,  Anatomie  du  oerveau  de  I'homme  (Paris, 
1805).  A.  Bboca,  Anatomie  descriptive  des  circon* 
volutions  c^r^brales,  Gac  hebdom.,  xzxviii  (1891). 
T.  £.  Clabk,  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Insula, 
J.  of  Compar.  NeuroL,  vi  (1896).  D.  J.  Cunningham, 
The  Complete  Fissures  of  the  Human  Cerebrum 
and  their  Significance  in  connection  with  the  Growth 
of  the  Hemisphere,  J.  of  Anat.  and  Phvsiol.,  xxiv 
(1890) ;  The  Suriaoe  Anatomy  of  the  Cerebral  Hemi- 
spheres, Cunningham  Mem.  of  the  Roy.  Irish.  Soc., 
No.  vii  (1892).  B.  Davis,  Contributions  toward 
determining  the  Weight  of  the  Brain  in  different 
Races  of  Men,  Philos.  Trans.  (1869).  ^-  Dxbibbbb, 
Sur  les  anomalies  des  circonvolutions  du  cerveau 
de  lliomme,  C.  R.  Soc.  de  BioL,  iii  (1891). 
DCjebine,  Anatomie  des  centres  nerveux,  i  (Paris, 
1895).  H.  H.  Donaldson,  Anatomical  Observations 
on  the  Brain  and  Sense  Organs  of  the  Blind  Deaf- 
mutci  Laura  Bridgman,  Amer.  J.  of  Psychol.,  iii,  iv 
(1 890-1) ;  The  Growth  of  the  Brain  (London  and 
New  York,  1895).  T.  Dwioht,  R^narks  on  the 
Brain  of  a  Distinguished  Man,  Proc.  Amer.  Acad.  Sd., 
xiii  (1887).  L.  Edingbb,  Yorlesungen  ttber  die  ner- 
vosen  Centraloigane  des  Menschen  nnd  der  Thiere, 
5th  ed.  (1896,  trans.,  1899).  ^^^  Zur  Kenntniss 
vom  feineren  Baue  der  Grosshimrinde,  Wien.  Sita- 
ungsb.,ni  Abth.,lxxxiii(i88i).  Fbbbixb,  The  Func- 
tions of  the  Brain,  2nd  ed.  (London,  i886).  £.  Flatau, 
Atlas  of  the  Human  Brain  and  Description  of  the 
Course  of  the  Nerve  Fibres,  trans,  by  Nathan  and 
Carslaw  (Glasgow,  1 894) .  P.  Flbohsio,  Die  Leitungs- 
bahnen im  Gehime  und  Rttckenmarke  des  Menschen 
(Leipzig,  1876);  Gehim  und  Seele:  Reotoratsrede 
(Leipug,  1894).  M.  FosTXB,  A  Textbook  of  Physiol^ 
7th  ed.  (London  and  New  York,  1891).  Ganseb, 
Gehim  des  Maulwurft,  Morphol.  Jahm.,  vii  (1882). 
A.  V.  Gehttchten,  Anatomie  du  systems  nerveux  de 
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lliomme^  and  ed.  (Loqvmii,  1897).  C.  GoLoi,  Unier- 
■Dchiuigen  fiber  den  ftincren  &u  des  oeninJen  nnd 
peripheriBchen  Nerrensyitenut  tram,  from  the  ItaUan 
(Jeoft,  1894).  B.  T.  GUDDDT,  Qeaammelte  nnd 
hinterUwmne  Abhandlangen  (Wiesbaden,  1889).  B.  J. 
Hamilton.  On  the  Corpus  Calloeam  in  the  Adalt 
Human  Brun,  J.  of  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  six 
(1885) ;  On  the  Corpos  Callosun  in  the  Embryo. 
Brain,  viii  (1885).  H.  Hild,  Die  centrale  Gehor- 
leitong.  Arch,  t  Anat  n.  Physiol. — ^Anat  Abth. 
(1893) ;  other  papers  on  the  medulla  and  the  qnadri- 
gemina^  same  periodical  (i89i-3),in  Neurol.  CentralbL 
(1890^  and  in  AbhandL  d.  kgl.  sachs.  GeseU.  d.  Wiss. 
(1892).  J.  HnrLi,  Handbuoh  der  Nervenlehre  des 
Mensehen,  and  ed.  (Braunschweig,  1879).  HiB- 
XAinr,  Handb.  d.  Physiol.  (1879).  C.  L.  Hxbbiok, 
mQstrations  of  the  AJrchiteotonio  of  the  Cerebellmn, 
J.  of  Compar.  Neorol.,  i  (1891),  and  The  Histogenesis 
of  the  Corebellnm,  iUd.,  v  (1S95);  numerous  other 
papers  in  the  same  journal  7i  89 1-9).  HxBv6, 
La  ciiconvolution  de  Broc%  lli^se  (Paris,  1888). 
A.  Hill,  The  Plan  of  the  Central  Nervous  System 
(Cambridge,  1885).  W.  His,  Zur  aUgemeinen  Mor- 
phologie  des  Gehims,  Arch.  f.  Anat.  u.  PhysioL — 
Anat.  Abth.  (189a).  S.  Hokiookb,  Vergleiohend- 
anatomisdie  UntersuchungenQber  den  Fornix  (ZOrioh, 
1 891).  T.  H.  HuxLiT,  On  the  Brain  of  Ateles  pa- 
niscus,  Proc.  ZooL  Soo.  fi86i).  A.  t.  K5llikxb, 
Handb.  d.  Gewebelehre  des  Mensehen,  ii  (Leipiig, 
1896).  W.  Krausx,  t^ber  Gehimgewichte,  Allg. 
Wien.  med.  Zeit.  (1888);  and  Int.  MonatMch.  f. 
Anat.  u.  PhysioL,  ▼  (1888).  Lanolit  and  GsttN- 
BAUM,  On  the  Degenerations  resulting  from  Re- 
moral  of  the  Cerebral  Cortex  and  Corpora  Striata 
in  the  Dog,  J.  of  Physiol.,  xi  (1890).  Lots,  Nou- 
velles  recherches  sur  la  structure  du  oerveau  et 
I'agenoement  des  fibres  blanches  o^r6brales :  L^nc^ 
phale  (1884).  J*  Mabshall,  Relations  between 
the  Weight  of  the  Brain  and  its  Parte  and  the 
Stature  and  Mass  of  the  Body  in  Man,  J.  of  Anat 
and  PhysioL,  xxvi  (189a) ;  The  Brain  of  the  late 
Geoise  Grote,  with  Commente  and  Observations  on 
the  Human  Brain  and  ite  Parte  generally,  J.  of 
Anat.  and  PhysioL,  xxvii  (i8oa).  Th.  Amtnibt, 
Psychiatry,  trans,  by  Sachs  (1885) »  '^^  ^^  Brain, 
in  Strieker's  HistoL  (187a);  Das  Gesammtgewioht 
und  die  Teilgewichte  des  Gehiraes,  Ac.,  Vtljsoh.  f. 
PsyohoL  (1807).  ^*  MiKOAZzmi,  H  Cervello  in  rela- 
sione  oon  i  Fenomeni  psichici;  Studio  sulla  Morfologia 
degli  Emisferi  cerebral!  deH*  Uomo  (Turin,  1895). 
MoHAKOW,  several  works  bearing  especially  on  Uie 
optio  connections  in  Aroh.  f.  Psyched.  (1889,  1892, 
1895).  H.  MUNK,  Ober  den  Hund  ohne  Grosshim, 
Arch.  f.  Anat  u.  PhysioL—PhysioL  Abth.  (1894). 
H.  Obbbstbihib,  Anleitung  beim  Studium  des  Baues 
der  nervosen  Oentraloi|fane  im  gesunden  und  kranken 
Zustande,  3rd  ed.  (I^psig,  1896),  Eng.  trans,  of 
earlier  ed.,  Philadelphia  (i£^)  ;  Die  neueren  Forsch- 
nngen  auf  dem  Gebiet  des  Centralnervensystems, 
kritiach  beleuchtet,  WioL  med.  Woohen.,  xlv  (1895). 
H.  F.  OsBOBir,  The  Origin  of  the  Corpus  Callosum  ; 
a  Contribution  upon  the  Cerebral  Commissures  of  the 
Vertebrata,  MorphoL  Jahrb.,  xii  (1887).  ^-  Pusa- 
TXBI,  Sulla  fine  Anatomia  del  Ponte  di  Varolio 
nell'  Uomo,  nota  prelim.,  Riv.  di  Patol.  Nerv.  e 
Ment,  i  (1896).  A.  Raubbb,  Lehrb.  d.  Anat.  des 
Mensehen,  4U1  ed.,  ii.  Abth.  II  (Leipsig,  1894). 
Reference  BLand-Book  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  Wm. 
Wood  ft  Co.,  articles  by  Browning,  Wilder,  Spitska, 
Baker,  Herrick,  and  others.  G.  Rbtzius,  BioL 
TJntersnch.    (Stockholm,    1875-95);    Atlas  of   the 


Brain.  J.  V.  RoBOV,  Zur  Anatomic  der  Him- 
windungen  bei  den  Primaten  (Mttnchen,  1884).  H. 
Saohs,  Vortrage  fiber  den  Bau  und  die  Thatigkeit 
des  Grosshtms  (1894).  £.  A.  Sohabtib,  Spinal  Cord 
and  Brain,  iii,  Part  I  of  Quain's  Anatomy,  loth  ed. 
(London  and  New  ITork,  1893).  SomFF,  Lehrb. 
d.  PhysioL  G.  Schwalbe,  Lehrb.  d.  Neurol.  (Erlan- 
|pen,  1881).  Shebbihoton,  Nerve  Traote  degenerate 
ing  secondarily  to  Lesions  of  the  Cortex  Cerebri, 
J.  of  Physid.,  xi  (1890);  Furtiier  Note  on 
Degenerations  following  Lesions  of  the  Cerebral 
Cortex,  J.  of  PbysioL,  xi  (1890^  O.  Shell, 
Die  Abhangigkeit  des  Himgewichtes  von  dem 
Korpergewi<£t  und  den  geistigen  Fahigkeiten,  Arch, 
f.  Psyduat,  xxiii  (1891)  ;  Das  Gewioht  des  Gehimes, 
Miinch.  med.  Wochensch.  (1892).  E.  C.  Spitska, 
Architecture  and  Mechanism  of  the  Brain,  J.  of 
Nerv.  and  Ment.  Dis.  (1878  f.).  Tofinabd,  Le 
Poids  de  TEnotf phale,  M^m.  Soc.  de  TAnthropoL,  iii 
( 1888).  W.  TuBNBB,  The  Convolutions  of  the  Human 
Cerebrum  (Edinburgh,  1866) ;  The  Convolutions  of 
the  Brain,  Yerh.  d.  int  Congresses  (Berlin,  1890),  ii, 
and  J.  of  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  xxv  (1890).  YDuraAK, 
Le9ons  sur  la  phyriologie  du  systtoie  nerveux  (Paris, 
1866).  W.  WALDBTBB,  Die  Hlmwlndungen  den 
Mensehen,  Verb.  d.  int  Congresses  (Berlin,  1890); 
Das  Gibbon-Him,  Virohow-Festschrft,  iii  (1891). 
Max  Wbbbb,  Vorstudien  ttber  das  Hirngewioht  der 
SaugetMere,  Festschrift  f.  Gegenbanr,  iii  (Leipsig, 
1896).  Cabl  Wxiqkbt,  Beitriige  zur  Kenntniss  der 
normalen  menschlichen  Neuro^ia,  Abb.  d.  Sencken- 
berg'schen  Naturf.-Ges.  in  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  xix.  i 
(1895).  C.  WxBiriCKB,  Lehrb.  d.  Gehimkrank- 
heiten,  i  (1881);  Grundriss  der  Psychiatric  in 
klinischen  vorlesungen,  Theil  I,  Psyoho-physio- 
logische  Einleitunff  (Leipzig,  1894).  B.  G.  Wildbb, 
The  Outer  Cerebnd  Fissures  of  Mammalia,  especially 
of  the  Camivora,  and  the  Limito  of  their  Homologies, 
Proc  Amer.  Assoc.,  xxii  (1873) ;  On  the  Removal 
and  Preservation  of  the  Human  Brain,  TVans.  Amer. 
NeuroL  Assoc  (1883)  ;  J.  of  Nerv.  and  Ment  Dis., 
N.a,  viii  (1883) ;  Methods  of  Studying  the  Brain, 
The  <  Cartwright  Lectures'  for  1884,  N.  Y.  Med.  J., 
xxzix-xl  (1884);  The  Cerebral  Fissures  of  Two 
Philosophers,  Chauncey  Wright  and  James  Edward 
Oliver,  J.  of  Compar.  NeuroL,  v  (1895),  and  J.  of 
Nerv.  and  Ment  Dis.,  N.S.,  xx.  (1895).  W.  Wuimr, 
Gehim  und  Seele,  in  <  Essays'  (Leipzig,  1885); 
Grundziige  d.  physioL  Psychol.  (4th  ed.),  Enter  Bd., 
Erster  Abs.  (Leiprig,  1893). 

GLOSSARY  OF  BRAIN  ANATOMY. 

[The  cross-references  in  Small  Capitals  refer  to 
other  topics  in  the  Dictionary,  those  in  Roman  type 
to  other  terms  In  this  glossary.] 


The  medulla  oblongata. 

▲1*  Oiiiarea.  Hie  thin  dorsal  wall  of  the  uieta- 
code  where  it  joins  the  velum  caudale. 

Alar  Flate.  One  of  the  regions  of  the  medullary 
tube.  The  longitudinal  zone  on  either  side  near  the 
base  from  which  arise  the  sensory  nerve  roots. 

Jklywns.  The  fibrous  layer  of  the  ventricular  sur- 
face of  the  gyrus  hippocampus. 

Amaonaliora  1  see  Hippocampus. 

AiuM  Aaatifdrmls.  Fibres  nom  the  putamen  of 
the  nucleus  lentiformis  whicb,  instead  of  passing 
through  the  internal  capsule,  pass  near  the  brain  base 
on  their  way  to  the  thalamus. 

VadnaonlarlB.     Fibres  forming  an  arch 
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mparfioiaUy  to  the  oerebnl  pedondes  ftnd  ventrad  of 
the  nadena  lentiformis ;  the  '  sabetftntU  innoiniiiatA.' 

AqnAedmetwi  SjlTll  t  lee  Iter. 

/^TfHT^*^*^^  The  middle  one  of  the  three  mem- 
brane! investing  the  brain.    See  JBbaik  (Meningea). 

Arbor  Tttee.  The  peouliwr  ramose  appsaranoe 
presented  by  &  section  of  the  oerebellomy  wldoh  is  due 
to  the  ^tribntion  of  the  white  and  grey  nuttter. 

ATMb  OUkotorlA.  The  region  on  the  ventral 
aspect  of  the  hemispheres  tliron^  which  the  olfactory 
radiations  pass  on  tneir  "v^^to  t^®  hippooampos. 

Are*  VaroUketorlA.  The  median  aspect  of  the 
hemispheres  cephalad  of  the  Umina  terminalis  and 
ventrad  of  the  free  cortex  [Edinger]. 

Are*  Fost-perliMWtA  t  see  Perforata. 

Are*  Frepcrfonte  t  see  Perforata. 

Anla.  The  remnant  of  the  first  embryonic  vedde 
which  connects  the  third  ventricle  by  way  of  the  portae 
with  the  lateral  ventricles. 

Axlai  bobea.  The  solid  massen  of  grey  matter 
fonning  the  massive  part  of  the  hemispheres  in  some 
low  vertebrates.  They  contain  the  homologues  of  the 
striata  and  some  additional  undifferentiated  straotures. 

Aadfly  Oerebro-flplBal  t  see  Nenraxis. 

Baaal  Chuigll».  The  msssen  of  grey  matter  below 
the  cortex  forming  the  terminal  stations  of  the  lower 
projection  systems.  The  corpora  striata  [Edinger],  or 
these  bodies  together  with  the  nndei  of  the  thalamus 
[many  authors]. 

Baaal  nate.  One  of  the  regions  of  the  medul- 
lary tube.  The  longitudinal  acne  forming  the  median 
ventral  portion  (primarily  membranous). 

lirachlTim  OonlnaotlTiim  Oerebtflli.  The  pre- 
pednnde.   See  Pedunculi  Gerebelli, 

Brachlnin  Zaferliui  OarabellL  The  post- 
pedunde.   See  Pedunculi  Gerebelli. 

Braohinm  Opttonm,.  The  central  prolongation  of 
the  opUo  tracts,  together  with  fibres  from  the  cortex. 

jjrachlnm  Vontls.  The  medi«pedunde.  See  Pe- 
dunculi Gerebelli. 

BraelilTim  QnadriffemiiLnm  t  see  Braohinm  Opti- 
cum. 

Braehlnm  Snperiiui  OerebeUi.  The  pre- 
peduncle.    See  Pedunculi  Gwebdli. 

Brooa'a  Beglon.  The  cortical  region  near  the 
Sylvian  fissure  associated  with  the  function  of  speech. 

Bulb.  The  medulla  oblongata,  especially  in  com- 
pounds, as  bulbar  paralysis ;  a  term  the  use  of  which 
is  not  to  be  conunended. 

Biilbns  OlflMtoriiui.  The  protuberance  from  the 
hemisphere  which  receives  the  olfactory '  nerve '  (more 
properly  radix :  see  Badix  Ol&ctorius).  It  consists  of 
an  external  part,  or  pero,  and  an  axial  portion,  the  pes. 

Snrdaoh'a  Oolnnm.  The  more  lateral  of  the  two 
dorsal  fibre  columns  of  the  cord.  In  the  medulla  it 
becomes  the  funiculus  cuneatus. 

Oalamiui  floriptorins.  The  most  caudal  tip  of 
the  fourth  ventride. 

CNdoar  [AtIs].  A  protuberance  into  the  caudal 
comu  of  the  latsnJ  ventride  due  to  the  invagination 
of  the  cortex  in  the  region  of  the  fissnra  calcarina ;  the 
hippocampus  minor. 

OawaHa  OentralUi.  The  remnant  of  the  cavity 
of  the  medullary  tube  of  the  embrvo  and  the  con- 
tinuation within  the  spinal  cord  of  the  ventrides,  or 
coelia,  of  the  brain. 

Oapanlaa.  The  internal  and  external  capsules  are 
white  bands  between  the  nudd  lentiformis  and  cau- 
datus(capsula  interna)  and  ectally  of  the  latter  (capsula 
externa).  The  motor  fibres  from  the  parietal  regions 
of  the  cortex  are  more  or  less  segregated  within  the 


internal  capsule  in  accordance  with  their  distribntion 
in  the  cortex.  See  Corpus  Striatum. 

Oanda  ffq-V^,  The  bmah-like  diveigent  duster 
of  fibres  sptinging  ttom  near  the  caudal  extremity  of 
the  spinal  coi^ 

Oaadate  Vnoleiiuit  see  Corpus  Striatum. 

Oentral  Orsj.  Bdativdy  undifferentiated  grey 
matter  whidi  retains  its  primitive  pontion  near  the 
ventricular  surface. 

Oaatmm  SemloTala.  The  oval  mass  of  white 
matter  in  the  dorsal  region  of  the  hemi^here  dorsad 
of  the  insula. 

Oarabellwa.  The  massive  oigan  devdoped  in  the 
roof  of  the  medulla  by  the  concrescence  of  lateral 
masses.  In  man  it  is  corrugated,  lobed,  and  plicated 
in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  enormously  its  cortical 
layers.  It  is  intimately  oonneeted  with  equilibration^ 
in  which  function  it  is  assodated  with  the  labyrinthine 
nerve  from  the  internal  ear. 

Oaratenm.  The  paired  body  devdoped  from  the 
thickened  parietes  of  the  embryonic  fore-brain,  con- 
sisting of  two  hemispheres  connected  by  commissural 
fibres.  The  orp;an  par  exeelUnee  of  intelligence,  voli- 
tion, and  consciousness. 

OhlMOBa  [Opttomn].  The  crossing  (partial 
decussation)  of  the  optic  nerves  ventrally  of  the  brain. 
See  NKBV0D8  Ststiic  (Cranial  Nerves). 

CMaffnlwa.  A  band  of  fibres  in  tiie  gyrus  fomi« 
catus  connecting  the  latter  with  the  dfM^tory  lobes. 

Olxola  of  Wllllfl.  The  pdygonally  arranged  trunk 
of  blocd-vessds  near  the  base  of  the  hadn  (and  within 
it),  from  which  arise  the  more  important  arteries  of 
the  haAiL    See  Bhaih  (Circulation). 

Otaoroid  Plaziia.  An  invagination  into  the  brain 
ventrides  of  the  pia,  together  with  ependymal  lining. 
Gf.  Tela:  see  Plexus. 

Olark'a  Odwna.  A  cdlular  cdumn  in  the  dorso- 
lateral region  of  the  spinal  cord  connected  by  fibres 
with  the  cerebellum  (  «  columna  vencularis). 

Olaxiatnua.  A  small  layer  of  nerve  odls  em- 
bedded in  the  external  capsule  entally  of  the  insula. 

dava.  A  protuberance  in  the  higher  part  of  the 
funiculus  gracilis  containing  the  nudeus  of  the 
funiculus  gracilis. 

Ooalia.  Cavities  formed  by  the  dilation  of  the 
original  cavity  of  the  medullary  tube;  the  brain 
ventricles.    See  Vjottbiolb. 

OoUionll.  A  pair  of  protuberances  into  the 
mesocode  in  some  lower  animals. 

OolnauuM  Poraiola.  The  two  columnar  maases  of 
fibres  fimn  the  corpus  fomids,  leading  thence  to  the 
thalamus  and  corpora  mammiUaria  via  tractus  cortico- 
mammillaris. 

CkAnmns  t  see  spedal  artide  on  this  topic. 

Ckiaunlwrore  t  see  spedal  article  on  this  topic 

Oonarioiii :  see  Epiphyns. 

Ooniui  TennlnaUs.  The  conical  caudal  portion 
of  the  spinal  cord,  extending  into  the  filum  terminale. 

OoBToliitlon :  see  Gyrus. 

Ckirona  Bafliata  The  sum  of  the  fibres  connect- 
ing the  cortex  with  lower  centres  and  passing  through 
the  capsules  of  the  corpus  striatum.  The  name  refors 
to  the  appearance  presented  by  the  fibres  as  they 
radiate  from  the  striatum. 

Oomu  Ammonta :  see  Hippocampus. 

Oomu  VaBtriciilaza.  One  of  the  horn-like 
projections  from  the  iMeral  ventrides.  These  are 
distinguished  as  the  cephalic  (or  anterior),  caudal 
(or  posterior),  and  ventral  (or  median  or  descending) 
comua. 

[Cknrpora]    QnadxiffamlBa.     The    four    paired 
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emimmcf  opon  the  roof  of  the  mammftliMi 
cephaioQ.  •  llie  oephftlic  pair  (prageminiixn)  nra  in  the 
pontion  of  the  tectum  opticnm  of  lower  vertebratei. 

[Govpuil  CWlomm.  The  doraJ  band  of  oom- 
muBcmd  finree  connecting  the  cortex  of  the  two 
hemupheree,  eepeoudly  (it  is  claimed)  the  regions 
suppljing  the  corona  radiata. 

rcorpuil  *^i^i*n**  I  tee  Corpoa  Mammillare. 

[OooepnaJ  Switatiim  i  tee  Nocleoi  Dentatoi. 

Oecpna  or  Vnolaiui  Botomamnlllavls.  That 
part  of  the  mammiUaiy  lying  laterad  of  the  central 
ceUdnster. 

Oospna  TmndalM,  The  median  (asygos)  body 
formed  by  the  fanon  of  the  cmra  fomidi.  It  gives 
rise  to  the  colnmnae  fomicis  Tentrally. 

[Oospna]  Oeaiovlatnm.  A  cell  duster  on  the 
lateral  aspect  of  the  thalamus  connected  with  the 
optic  fibre  system.  Two  parts  (laterale  and  mediale) 
are  recognised. 

Oospna  or  '  OaagUon '  or  Vnolens  Habaniilaa. 
A  paired  mass  of  cells  in  the  dorsal  part  of  the 
thauimns  (epithalamus)  near  the  insertion  of  the 
epiphysis. 

Oospna  or  WaeHmm  Zaterpedvaoolarlfl.  A  cell 
duster  on  the  median  ventral  aspect  of  the  brain 
base  oephalad  of  the  pons  within  the  trigonnm 
interpedunculare ;  the  terminus  of  Meynert's  bundle. 

Gocpos  or  Vwfliswi  XammlllMEla.  A  duster  of 
cells  caudad  of  the  infundibulum  and  within  the 
tuber  ctnereum.  The  inferior  termiuus  of  the 
columnae  fonuds. 

[Oospna]  Fimeala :  see  Epiphysis. 
Oospna]  lleallRiinie.    One  of  the  caudal  p»> 
dundes  (post-pedunculi)  of  the  cerebellum,  forming 
a  protuberance  on  the  dorso-lateral  aspect  of  the 
medulla. 

[Oospna]  fltrlatnm.  The  prindpal  cell  aggregate 
in  the  base  of  the  hemisphere  (see  Basal  Ganfflia). 
The  striata  are  composed  of  the  caudate  and  lentiform 
nudd,  which  are  separated  by  the  internal  capsule 
(q.  v.).  The  striata  are  represented  in  the  axial  lobes 
of  lower  animals. 

OoipfBUi  gnbthaJamlonm  or  Oorpns  Anjai:  see 
Kndeus  Snbthalamicus. 

[Ctorpiui]  Txap— oiAanm.  Transverse  decussating 
fibres  of  the  ventral  part  of  the  medulla  connectiDg 
the  auditory  nndei  of  the  one  side  with  the  lemniscus 
tract  of  the  other. 

Oortaz  Oar«beill.  The  superficial  layers  of  grey 
natter  of  the  cerebdlum. 

Oortaz  Oezabxi.  The  external  layer  of  the 
mantle  part  of  the  hemisphere,  composed  chiefly  of 
cdls  and  their  processes,  and  containing  the  centres 
for  the  voluntary  motions  and  sensations.  The  organ 
of  eonsdousness. 

OxiixA  Cerelnel :  see  Pedunculi  Cerebri. 

Qnm  Vomioia.  The  fibres  of  the  fornix  which 
eonneet  the  hippocampal  region  with  the  median 
corpo.  fonucU.  "^ 

Gsnsta:  see  Pes  Pedunculi. 

OnlSMn..  One  of  the  lobules  of  the  vermis  cere- 
belli  on  the  dorsal  aspect. 

OuMUS.,  A  triangular  lobe  of  the  mesal  cortex 
bounded  by  the  fissura  parieto-ocdpitalis  and  the 
fisiuza  calcarina. 

Baonaaatlo  OarelMlll  ▼•atialUi.  fibres  which 
eroes  in  the  middle  line  near  the  ventral  aspect  of  the 
cerebellum.  The  exact  components  of  this  decussa- 
tion remain  to  be  made  out.    . 

Paoiwattcwu  The  number  of  decussations  is  very 
great. .  See  special  article  on  this  topic. 


Baltar'a  CMUa.  The  constituent  dements  of  the 
neuroglia. 

Daitar'a  Vnolens.  A  cdl  duster  dorsally  of  the 
acostic  nucleus  in  the  lateral  psrt  of  the  medulla. 

DlaQoale.    The  third  Vxntbiole  (q.v.). 

Dienoephalon.    The  thalamus. 

IKnnMl  Plate.  One  of  the  regions  of  the  medullary 
tube.  That  longitudinal  sone  forming  the  dorsal 
region,  usually  membranous  and  in  some  segments 
plexiform. 

Donal  Sao  t  see  Paraphysis. 

Porao>ma^1an  Faaelenlm  i  seeFaadculusLongi- 
tudinalis  Dorsalis. 

Dnxa  [Matarl  The  outer  membrane  of  the  brain. 
See  Bbain  (Meninges). 

Sm,Mlwi.  A  mass  of  grey  matter  in  the  cere- 
bdlum mesally  of  the  nudeus  dentatus. 

Bnoaplialon.    The  brain. 

BnAjaw :  see  Ependyma. 

Bpanoeplialon.    The  cerebellum. 

Bpandjma.  The  (originally  dilated)  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  codia. 

Splphjnis,  The  median  projection  from  the  dor- 
sal wall  of  the  epithalamus  caudad  of  the  supra-commis- 
sure.   CfL  Pabutal  Oboan. 

aplatrlatnm.  One  of  the  parts  of  the  axial  lobe 
of  some  low  vertebrates. 

Bpithalaiwiui.  The  dorsal  part  of  the  thalamus 
containing  the  nucleus  habenulaeandotlier  cdl  groups. 

Pais  [Cerebri].  A  vertioal  projection  of  the 
dura  occupying  the  longitudinal  fissure  between  the 
cerebral  hemispheres. 

PaaolA  Oeatata.    The  gyrus  dentatus. 

PaMiovlwi  Ck»aimiuila«  A  longitudinal  fibre 
system  of  the  medulla  of  the  lower  vertebrates,  con- 
tributing one  of  the  sensory  components  to  the  cranial 
nerves.  Probably  represented  by  the  fiMn.  solitarius 
of  the  mammals.  See  Nebyods  Stbtbm  (Cranial 
Nerves). 

Paaolcniliui  bonfttaftbialia  Doraalla.  A  tract 
of  longitudinal  fibres  collected  ventrally  of  the  ven- 
tricle, appearing  near  the  resion  of  the  nuclei  of  the 
third  and  fourUi  nerves  and  extending  through  the 
medulla  into  the  spinal  cord. 

Paaoionliui  Betroflmcna :  see  Tractus  Habenulo- 
interpeduncularisiaMeynert's  bundle. 

Paaolenlwi  flolltariiui :  see  Tractus  Solitarius. 

Plbraa  Aronataa.  IVans  verse  fibres  in  the  medulla. 
Two  portionsare  recognized — the  extemae,  lyingectaliy 
of  the  trapezoideum  near  the  ventral  surfoce,  and  the 
intemae,  more  deeply  situated  than  the  trapezoideum. 

Pillet :  see  Lemniscus. 

PUnm  OlflMtorinm.  One  of  the  fibre  bundles  of 
the  radix  olfactorius  (q.  v.). 

PUnm  Termlaale.  The  dender  caudal  prdonga- 
tion  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Plmteia.  The  fibrous  zone  at  the  ventnJ  edge  of 
the  hippocampus. 

Pinnra.  A  furrow  of  the  cortex.  Frequently 
used  interchangeably  with  sulcus.  The  German  No- 
menclature C^miidon  propose  to  limit  the  term 
fissure  to  the  more  deeply  inciied  suld  of  the  cerebrum 
or  cerebellum.  This  distinction  is  inconstant  and 
leads  to  confudon.  A  more  satisfoctory  distinction 
would  be  to  restrict  the  term  fissure  to  the  cerebrum, 
and  sulcus  to  the  cerebdlum,  thus  embodving  in  the 
name  a  locative  index.  For  the  terminology  of  the 
fissures  see  the  figures. 

Pleoludg'a  Traot.  The  direct  cerebellar  tract,  or 
dorso-lattttd  tract  of  the  cord;  an  ascending  tract 
lying  dorsdly  of  Gower's  Traot  (q.  v.). 
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Ploooiiliui.  One  of  the  lateral  projections  of  the 
cerebellum.  A  subordinate  portion  forms  the  para- 
floooolus. 

nnldf  0«r«bro-spiBal.  A  dear  fluid,  somewhat 
resembling  lymph,  filling  the  brain  ventricles  and  the 
subarachnoid  space. 

roUnm  ▼•mila.  One  of  the  lobuli  of  the  median 
lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  lying  on  its  dorsal  surfiK^.  A 
modern  usage  applies  the  torm  folium  generically  for 
gyri  of  the  cerebellum,  limiting  the  application  of 
gyrus  to  the  cerebrum. 

VoxanieB  of  lKag«ndL  An  opening  through  the 
dorsal  roof  of  the  medulla  communicating  with  the 
subarachnoid  space. 

Poramea  of  IKobto  i  see  Portae. 

Voroepfl.  That  portion  of  the  callosal  fibres  cloth- 
ing the  caudal  comu  of  the  lateral  ventricles. 

Vore-braln :  see  Prosencephalon. 

PorBlz.  A  complicated  fibre  system  connecting 
the  hippocampus  with  other  parts  of  the  brain.  See 
Columnae,  Cwpus  and  Crura  Fomicis,  and  Fimbria. 

VoMMb  fljMl.  The  depression  in  the  lateral  aspect 
of  the  cortex  cerebri  in  which  the  insula  is  situated. 

Towtm  XdmMoa.  A  depressed  line  separating  the 
ol&ctorjr  region  of  the  ventral  aspect  ot  the  hemi- 
sphere m>m  the  pallium  proper. 

Tandameataa  Plate.  One  of  the  regions  of  the 
medullary  tube.  A  longitudinal  zone  on  either  side 
of  the  basal  plate  containing  the  origins  of  the  motor 
nerves. 

Pnnionlwi  Onneatiui.  The  medullary  continua- 
tion of  the  column  of  Burdach  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Pimlonliui  Oxacilis.  The  medullary  continua- 
tion of  the  column  of  Goll  of  tbe  spinal  cord.  A  terete 
fibre  bundle  immediately  adjacent  to  the  dorso-median 
line  of  the  medulla. 

ChuiirliOB:  see  special  article  on  this  topic  For 
many  current  descriptive  terms  beginning  with  gan- 
glion see  Nucleus. 

OfUMer's  OangUon.  The  ganglion  on  the  root  of 
the  fifth  cranial  nerve. 

Oean.  A  purely  descriptive  term  indicating  the 
abrupt  flexure  of  an  oigan  or  tract,  as  the  genu  of  the 
root  fibres  of  the  seventh  nerve,  or  the  genu  corporis 
calloei. 

OlomanQiui  OlHaoteriiui.  One  of  the  aggregates 
of  fibres  formed  by  the  intermingling  of  the  terminal 
arborizations  of  the  olfactory  radioes  ('  nerves  *)  with 
the  dendrites  of  the  mitral  cells  of  the  olfisctory  bulb 
(pero).   See  Radix  Olfactorius. 

Ooll's  Ckilnnu.  The  median  dorsal  bundle  of  the 
cord  which  is  continued  into  the  medulla  as  the 
funiculus  gracilis. 

Oower'a  Tract.  A  tract  from  the  spinal  cord  to 
the  cerebellum ;  the  ascending  antero-lateral  tract  of 
the  cord.  By  some  authors  regarded  as  going  to  the 
cerebrum  as  well  as  to  the  cerebellum. 

Gyziui.  One  of  the  folds  or  convolutions  between 
the  fissures  of  the  cerebral  cortex.  A  gyrus  of  the 
cerebellum  may  conveniently  be  distinguished  as  a 
folium.  For  the  terminology  of  the  gyri  see  the 
figures. 

HaliMinla  or  Sabena :  see  Nucleus  Habenulae. 

Mamiaphere.  One  of  the  lateral  halves  of  the 
cerebrum.  Also  applied  to  the  lateral  lobes  of  the 
cerebellum,  except  the  vermis. 

BlBd-brain.  The  cerebellum  or  the  cerebellum 
and  pons ;  sometimes  also  applied  to  the  cerebellum 
and  medulla  or  to  the  medulla  alone. 

Btppocampua.  The  comu  ammonis  or  caudo- 
median  portion  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  which  is  curiously 


conduplicate  and  partly  rolled  by  a  reverse  curve  into 
the  ventricle.    The  osmotic  cortical  region. 

Btppooampiui  minor :  see  Calcar. 

Kom  I  see  Comu. 

MjjfdphjwAm,  A  composite  body  formed  by  the 
union  of  an  outgrowth  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  fauces  with  a  process  from  the  infundibulum. 

Hypothalamiui.  The  ventral  portion  of  the  thala- 
mus, including  the  infundibulum.  Contrasted  with 
the  epithalamus. 

InftinJUmlttm.  The  ventral  projection  of  the 
hypothalamus  with  the  corresponding  portion  of  the 
diacoele.  The  hypophysis  comes  into  relation  with 
the  brain  at  this  point. 

Zmnila  [X«lll1.  A  submei^ged  gyms  lying  in  the 
Sylvian  fossa,  and  protected  (in  man)  by  the  opercula. 

Zstbmiui.  The  constricted  part  of  the  brain  imme- 
diately ce^alad  of  the  oerebellum. 

Iter.  The  tube-like  renmant  of  the  second  em- 
bryonic vesicle ;  the  cavity  of  the  mesencephalon,  or 
mesoooele  ;  the  aquaeductns  Sylvil. 

T*inlna  TamlBalis.  That  part  of  the  median 
wall  of  the  fore-brain  which  extends  from  the  preoptic 
recess  to  the  paraphysis.  It  is  supposed  to  contain 
the  morphological  front,  or  cephalic  extremity,  of  the 
nerve  tube.    See  Neuropore. 

iMQijamuM :  see  Lemniscus. 

SanuiUwns.  The  fillet ;  a  bundle  of  sensory  fibres 
extending  from  the  lateral  aspects  of  the  medulla  to 
the  mesencephalon.  It  contains  ascending  tracts  from 
the  several  sensory  nuclei  of  the  medullaand  spinal  cord. 

Iiimliio  Xk>1m.  The  mesal  part  of  the  pulium  and 
the  ventral  structures  of  the  hemispheres,  including 
the  hippocampus,  septum,  gyrus  fomicatus,  parol- 
fisctory  region,  &c.  All  of  these,  except  postdbly  the 
gjTua  fomicatus,  seem  to  be  associated  with  the 
olfiftctory  function. 

Xdnirnlik*    One  of  the  lobes  of  the  vermis  oerebelli. 

Lolmm.  A  term  applied  to  poorly  defined  areas  of 
the  cerebrum ;  a  more  extensive  tenn  than  gyrus,  as 
frontal,  tempcoral,  occipital  lobes. 

XK>biui  Olikotoriiui.  The  protuberance  of  the  cere- 
brum, from  which  arises  the  pes  dfactorius. 

iMju*  Bodj :  see  Nucleus  Subthalamicus. 

J^TtL  [Savldla].  A  triangular  median  area  be- 
tween the  calloeum  and  the  corpus  fomids. 

IKantla :  see  Pallium. 

IKauthnar's  Plbrea.  Large  fibres  in  the  spinal 
cord  arising  in  cells  connected  with  the  roots  of  the 
eighth  nerve.  They  are  found  in  tailed  amphibia  and 
fiuies,  and  are  probably  associated  with  the  power  of 
equilibrium  in  a  fluid  medium. 

IKednUa  Obloafate.  The  prolongation  of  the 
spinal  cordi  cephalad  which  surrounds  the  metacoele, 
or  chamber  formed  from  the  third  embryonic  vesicle, 
with  the  exception  of  the  cerebellum.  The  pons  is 
sometimes  excluded.  Tbe  medulla  and  cerebellGun 
together  constitute  the  rhombencephalon.  The  me- 
dulla is  primarily  the  seat  of  the  nerve  centres  connected 
with  the  vital  somatic  processes. 

IKednllarj  tnba.  The  embryonic  nervous  system 
at  a  very  early  period  of  its  development,  immediately 
after  its  invagination  from  the  ectoderau  and  while 
still  preservingits  primitivecharacter  of  an  undifferen- 
tiated epithelial  tube. 

IKealnffea :  aee  Brain. 

Ma— noaphalon.  The  mid-brain,  comprising  the 
corpora  quadrigemina  tegmentum  and  pes  pedunculi. 

IKesooottle :  see  Iter. 

IKaaoBtrlatiim.  One  of  the  parts  into  which  the 
axial  lobe  of  some  vertebrates  has  been  divided. . 
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The  fourth  Vshtkiclb  (a.  v.) 

That  part  of  the  diencephalon 
fonning  the  transitioii  into  the  meBenoephalon. 

lK«t«ao«p]ui]0i&.  The  cerebellam  and  pons ;  some- 
thnea  also  applied  to  the  medulla  or  to  both  the  cere- 
bellum and  the  mednllft. 

XeyiMxt's  Buadle :  see  Tractus  Habenulo-inter- 
peduncularis. 

Mid-brain.    The  meeenoephalon. 

Mf9lL&nomt!hn!itm ;  see  Nennude;  also  applied  to 
the  medulla  oblongata  alone. 

Venmudfl.  The  brain  and  spinal  cord,  or  cerebro- 
spinal axis. 

VenaroldMit.  An  immature  nerve  celL  Cf .  Neuro- 
cyte. 

VenrooTte.  The  mature  nerve  oelL  See  special 
article  on  this  topic. 

VenzogliA.  The  supporting  tissue  of  the  neurazii. 
See  special  article  on  this  topic. 

V«iixon :  see  Neurocyte. 

Venzopor*.  The  pcint  where  the  medullary  tube 
communicates  with  the  outer  body  surface  at  the 
cephalic  extremity.  A  pointin  the  faminaterminalis, 
supposed  to  indicate  the  position  of  the  neuropore,  is 
termed  the  recessus  neuroporicus  (i-lobus  olfactorius 
impar,  Kupffer). 

aidnlnfl :  see  Nucleus. 

HidttB  [ATia].  A  depression  on  the  ventral  yur- 
-face  of  the  cerebellum.  Nidus  is  also  used  as  a 
synonym  for  Nucleus  (q.  v.) 

Hodnltis.  One  of  the  ventro-mesal  projections  of 
the  cerebellum. 

Hnolmui :  see  special  article  on  this  topic. 

Hndetifl  AmWgnna.  The  ventral  motor  nucleus 
of  the  vagus  nerv& 

Vnolens  Amygdalae.  A  mass  of  cells  at  the 
union  of  the  parietal  lobe  of  the  hemisphere  with  the 
thalamus;  probably  associated  with  the  olfactory 
apparatus. 

VneI««iB  Azonatna.  A  cell  cluster  associated  with 
the  fibrae  areuatae  of  the  medulla. 

STiiatotts  Oandatas :  see  Coipus  Striatum. 

Vnolflnui  Dentatas.  A  cluster  of  nerve  cells  in 
the  ventro-latend  parts  of  the  vermis  cerebelli. 

gnclena  FnnicniH  Onneati.  The  terminal  nucleus 
of  the  column  of  Burdach. 

Iidena  FnnicnH  Chraoilia.  The  terminal  nucleus 
of  the  column  of  GolL 

Vnoleiia  Olobona.  A  mass  of  nerve  cells  in  the 
ventral  part  of  the  cerebellum  mesally  of  the  embolus. 

Wnelena  Habannlaa.  A  cell  cluster  near  the  roof 
of  the  diacoele  (third  ventricle)  near  the  orig^  of  the 
epiphysis. 

Vnclens  Lentlfinnnis  or  Vnoleiui  Aantionlaris : 
see  Corpus  Striatum. 

Vneleiia  Viger.  A  cellular  stratum  of  the  mesen- 
cephalon between  the  pes  pedunculi  and  the  tegmen- 
tum ;  the  substantia  xdgra  S5mmeringi. 

Viufliswi  Fontis.  A  cell  cluster  in  the  pons  dorsally 
of  the  pyramids  and  serving  as  a  switch-station  between 
the  latter  and  the  cerebellum. 

Vnolens  Bnbev.  An  important  cell  cluster  in  the 
cephalic  part  of  the  tegmentum  (mesencephalon). 

Vnolens  gnbthalamicna  or  Oospna  Xivjid.  A 
mass  of  nerve  cells  in  the  caudal  part  of  the  thalamus 
near  the  nucleus  ruber  and  closely  associated  with  the 
nucleus  niger,  which  replaces  it  in  the  pes  recion. 

MacH&uM  Tegmanti.  A  cell  cluster  in  uie  meso- 
ventral  part  of  the  cerebellum. 

Vndena  Trapesoidaiia.  Cells  in  the  corpus 
trapcEoideum. 


OblongatA:  see  MeduHa. 

Olfketozj  &olM :  see  Lobus  Olfisctorius ;  sometimes 
also  applied  to  the  olfMitory  bulb. 

OUtc*.  a  series  of  corrugated  layers  of  gray 
matter  in  the  ventral  part  of  the  medulla  connected 
with  the  fillet  and  cerebellum.  They  are  derived  from 
evaginations  of  the  walls  of  the  primitive  medullary 
tube. 

Operonlft.  Lip-like  folds  of  cortex  walling  in  the 
Sylvian  fossa  and  covering  the  insula. 

Optio  bobML  The  homologues  of  the  cephalic 
pair  of  corpora  quadrigemina  as  seen  in  various  lower 
vertebrates. 

gallium.  The  brain  mantle,  or  roof  of  the  pros- 
encephalon; it  contains  the  cortex  in  higher  brains, 
but  is  membranous  in  some  fishes. 

Favaootfa.    The  lateral  Vbntbiolb  (q.v.). 

Faraphjsla.  An  evagination  of  the  membranous 
roof  of  the  fore-brain  cephalad  of  the  velum  trans- 
versum.  Some  recent  writers  denominate  this  the 
*  prepazaphysis '  to  distinguish  it  from  a  similar 
evagination  of  the  tela  between  the  velum  transversum 
and  the  supra-commlssure,  the  '  post-panphysis.'  The 
latter  is  more  properly  termed  '  dorsal  sac  * ;  it  is  the 
Zirbelpolster  of  the  Grermans.  The  morphological 
significance  of  these  structures  is  intimately  bound  up 
with  that  of  the  epiphysis  and  Pabutal  Organ  (q.  v.). 

Fadnnonli  Gerebeili.  Three  pairs  of  fibre  bundles 
connecting  the  cerebellum  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
brain.  The  cephalic  pair  (prepedundes,  or  brachia 
conjunctiva  cerebelli  anterior)  can  be  followed 
cephalad  to  the  tegmentum ;  the  medi-pedunculi  (bra- 
chia pontis,  or  processi  cerebelli  ad  pontem)  decussate 
ventrally,  formmg  the  pons ;  while  the  post-pedunculi 
(brachia  conjunctiva  cerebelli  posterior)  form  the 
corpora  restiformia. 

Fadnnenli  Oaratei.  The  compact  filne  bundles 
connecting  the  hemispheres  with  the  lower  centres 
and  appearing  as  convergent  prominences  on  the 
ventral  surfaces  of  the  mesencephalon.  See  Pes  Pedun- 
culi. 

F«rf6ratft  or  Farfbsatad  flpaoa.  An  area  in 
whi(^  numerous  blood-vessels  enter  the  brain.  The 
two  most  important  are  the  preperforata  in  the  area 
olfactoria  and  the  post-perforata  in  the  trigonum 
interpedunculare. 

Fevo  OlflMftorlns,  The  octal  portion  of  the  ol&otory 
bulb,  including  the  glomerules  and  mitral  cell  sone ; 
the  formatio  bulbaria  of  some  authors. 

Fea  OlflMtoriiui.  The  ental  part  of  the  ol£sctory 
bulb. 

Fea  Fadnnenli.  The  pedunculi  cerebri  in  their 
course  through  the  mesencephalon  where  they  appear 
un  the  ventral  aspect  leaving  between  them  the  tri- 
gonum interpedunculL 

Fia  [Matar].  The  inner  membrane  of  the  brain. 
See  Brain  (Meninges). 

Flllara  of  the  Fomiz :  see  Columnae  Fomicis. 

Finaal :  see  Epiphysis. 

Fitnltarj :  see  Hypophysis, 

Flazua.  An  anastomosiB  of  nerves  outside  the 
brain.    See  special  article  on  this  topic 

Flazna  Ohoroidena  s  see  Choroid  Plexus, 

Fona  [Varolii].  The  bundle  of  transverse  fibres 
crossing  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  medulla  near  its 
cephalic  end  and  composed  largely  of  the  middle 
prannde  fibres  of  the  cerebellum. 

Fortaa.  The  two  openings  firom  the  aula  into  the 
lateral  ventricles. 

Foat-gaminnm.  The  caudal  pair  of  corpora  quad- 
rigemina. 
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PrtgwiHimm.  Hie  cephalic  pair  of  oorpora  qvad- 
riireiniiiA. 

]Pr«Mi>e«h.]«..  ne  ■eoondny  font-brH.,  In- 
olading  the  itriata. 

Faaltevivm.    The  oomxDiBf ura  hippooampi. 

Faendooo^le.  A  remnant  of  the  oiiginai  deft 
leparating  the  two  cerebral  hemiepheroB  inolnded 
between  the  two  laminae  of  the  s^am,  the  fifth 
ventricle. 

FnlTlnar.  A  tuberoeity  of  the  dono4ateral  aspect 
of  the  thalamus  belonsinff  to  the  optic  system  and 
associated  with  the  gemcnlatom. 

Fvrklqje'a  CMlla.  Large,  globose  cells  oharao- 
teristic  of  the  cerebellar  cortex. 

Patamen.  A  distinct  part  of  the  nndeos  lentiformis. 

FyzamlOa :  see  Tractus  Cortico-spinalis. 

Badiatio  Strio<4halaiBloa.  Fibres  connecting 
the  striatum  (caudate  nucleus)  and  the  thalamic  and 
mesencephalic  nuclei. 

mafliatlo  Thalamo-ooeipltallJi  (-  Optio  Badla- 
timi  or  Oratlolet'a  Buadle).  A  tract  from  the 
primaiy  optic  centres  (genicnlata,  Ac.)  to  the  cortex 
about  the  cuneus. 

BatfJT :  see  special  article  on  this  topic. 

ItofliT  OUhetorlm.  The  so-called  olfiMtory  nerve, 
which  is  now  supposed  br  some  to  consist  of  the  root 
portion  only,  the  ganguon  being  scattered  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose;  fonnerly,  however, 
often  applied  to  the  tractus  ol&otorius. 

Ba^ba.  A  continuous  decusMtion  in  the  median 
plane  of  the  medulla. 

XeoeMnui  Inftmdibniaria.  The  cavity  of  the 
infundibulum ;  a  part  of  the  diacoele. 

XeoeMnui  Manimlllarta  The  projection  of  the 
diacoele  into  the  mammillary  region  of  uie  thalamus. 

Xeoemd  Peat-  and  PxenoptioL  The  projections 
of  the  diacoele  caudad  and  crahaUd  of  the  chiasm. 

Bhinewoeplialon.  The  olmctory  bulb  and  tractus ; 
sometimes  also  extended  to  include  the  lobus  o1£m>- 
torius. 

B]iom1ienoeplialoi&.  The  medulla,  pons,  and  oere> 
bellum. 

UmccuM  Vaaonloana.  A  vascular  plexiform  pro- 
trusion of  the  ventro-mesal  wall  of  the  thalamus,  in 
some  animals  caudad  of  the  hypophysis  and  between 
that  body  and  the  mammiUaria. 

■eptim  [Pallmiidnin].  The  thin  median  partition 
separatinff  the  hemispheres  cephalad  of  the  aula.  It 
contains  tiie  pseudocoele. 

0pOBgio1fla«t.  One  of  the  epithelium  cells  which 
constitute  the  embryonic  nerve  tube  and  give  rise  to 
the  ependyma  and  neuroglia  of  the  adult. 

Stem.  All  of  the  brain  except  the  palUnm  and 
the  cerebellum. 

fltratnm  Xmoidiim.  The  middle  zone  of  the  gyrus 
hippocampi. 

■tsatnm  lonale  fTlialami].  The  superfimal 
fibre  layer  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  thalamus. 

Stvlaa  Amurtioae.  IVansverse  fibres  connecting  the 
accessory  acustio  nucleus  of  one  side  with  the  lem- 
niscus of  the  other. 

Striae  AaaoUdi.  Fibres  which  connect  the  hip- 
pocampus with  the  lobus  oUactorius  by  way  of  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  callosum. 

Striae  KednUazaa :  see  Striae  Acusticae. 

Subavaohaoid  Spaoe.  The  space  between  the 
arachnoid  and  the  pia  and  in  communication  with  the 
brain  ventricles  through  the  foramen  of  Magendi. 

SniMtaatU  Oelatinoaa  [Sdandi].  An  area  of 
the  spinal  cord  near  the  apex  of  the  dorsal  comu  and 
in  the  path  of  the  root  fibres. 
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SniMtaatU  Xlgxa  [Stauaeztaffl] :  see  Nudeus 
Niger. 
Snlwfeaatto  Paxflmta  1  see  Perforata. 
SniMtaatU  Baetlonlaais.    The  region  beginning 
in  the  tegmentum  at  the  level  of  the  nucleus  ruber 
and  extending  caudad  into  the  medulla  ventraUy  of 
the  ▼entride. 
Snlooa  I  see  Fissura. 

t  see  Foesa  Syl?iL 

A  dender  band  of  fibres  con- 
necting the  hippocampus  with  the  |iabenulae. 

Ynipetom.  FibrBS  dothing  the  caudal  and  ventral 
comua  of  the  lateral  ventricles. 

Teotua  Opttoum.  The  roof  of  the  mesencephalic 
ventride  in  lower  vertebrates.  Its  place  is  largdv 
occupied  by  the  cephalic  pair  of  the  corpora  quadii- 
gemina  in  mammals. 

Tagmaatnm,  The  infra-ventricular  region  of  the 
mesencephalon  donad  of  the  pes  pedunculi. 

Tela  [OborolAea].  A  memixnanous  part  of  the 
roof  of  the  brain,  especially  the  roof  of  the  thalamus 
and  parts  adjacent,  from  which  the  choroid  plexns  is 
developed.    See  Plbxus. 

Teisaoapkaloa  I  see  Prosencephalon. 

Teatoxlnm  [Oerebelli].  A  transverse  projection 
of  the  dura  lying  between  the  cerebrum  and  the  cere- 
bellum. 

[^onina  Tenmlnalis. 
The  insUs  of  the  dienoephalon.    Di- 
vided into  hypo-,  meta-,  and  epi-thalamus.    The  tha- 
lamus  contains   many   Important  primary  sensory 
centres. 

Tonallia.  Lobes  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the 
cerebellum  laterally  of  the  uvula. 

Tosiia  Lioagltadlaalls.  A  paired  ridge  on  either 
side  of  Uie  medial  line  of  the  tectum,  projecting  Into 
the  mesencephalic  ventride,  in  fishes. 

Voma  Samlelrqnlaiia.  lateral  Drojectioos  from 
the  walls  of  the  mesencephalic  ventride  m  fishes. 

Yraets.  Bundles  of  fibres  with  a  common  origin 
and  destination.  The  list  bdow  is  incomplete,  and 
where  the  name  contains  the  termini  no  description  is 
added. 

Txaetna  AoBsMoo-aplnaUs.   Mauthner's  fibres. 

Vmetaa  Aoastieo-teotalls.   Part  of  lenmlsons. 

Vmetaa  Bvlbo-oortioalia.    Olfactory  radiation. 

Txaetwi  Bnlbo-epiatilatioiUL  01£sctory  radia- 
tion. 

Tsaotna  Oere1>tflo-«UTaKlfl. 

Traotna  OaxeMUo-spiaalls.    Flechsig^s  tract. 


Ysaotna  Oortloo^piatrla'tioQa. 

Vxaetaa  Oortloo-liabennlaria.  Taenia  thalami  in 
part. 

Vxaetaa  Oorttoo-^habannlo-pednniinlarla. 

Vxaetaa  Cknrtloo-aiamaillarisi  see  Odumnae 
Fomids. 

Txaotaa  OortlooHq^lBalls.  The  great  motor 
paths  firam  the  cerebrum  to  the  spinal  cord  and  ap- 
pearing as  pyramidal  elevations  on  the  ventral  sur- 
Cmc  of  the  medulla ;  the  pyramids. 


Traotna  CkirtioOi^liaaaBdcnui. 

Traotaa  Habennlo-intarpednniinlarla.  Mey- 
nert's  bundle. 

Txaetna  Zatarmedio-lateralis.  The  lateral  coma 
of  the  cord. 

Tractna  Ifffcrnmnio-padnnmilaTla. 

Tzaotoa  gnoleo-oerebellajria. 

VxaetiiaOoolpito-maaaaoaplialiovs.  Optic  radia- 
tions. 
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TnMtiw  OHholP-^lufcbwiTUarig.  TMnift  tlwlAini  in 
part 

Txaotwi  OUhetosiiuk 

TxAetiui  OlflMtozlwi  Lttltralis. 

Tract—  Olfliotortm  g>yiL 

Vxmetiis  Optioos.  Th«  fibres  of  the  optio  nerve 
M  thej  eprad  out  over  the  Ifttend  aepeot  of  the 
thftli^*"T 


Tnetos  SeUtulwi.  The  oommon  descending 
root  of  the  ygu»  and  glossopharjngeal  nerres. 
CL  Fasciciiliii  Commnnis. 

Vxmetiis  fltzlo-lolMtfis. 


Tnetos  Teoto-  et  ThaUnwMqplnrttB.   Pert  of 
lemnlscos. 


Tiaetiui  Teeto-^plnftlls.    Part  of  lemniscus. 


TnetosTbalaao-lmUHurlsetHq^BaliB.  Part  of 
lemniscns* 

Tnetiui  Tli>laini»-ni>imn1Tlftria.  Vicq  d^Asyr's 
handle. 

Vsaetns  ▼ago-ee*ebeUncUi.  Secondary  yagos 
bundle. 

Szlgonvin  Xntegpednnimlare.  The  triangnlw 
space  between  the  pes  pedoncoU. 

Tuber  OtBcrenm.  An  ezcreeoenoe  on  the  Tentral 
nspeet  of  the  thalamos  oandad  of  the  infandi- 
bulimu 

Tuber  OMkctcrium :  see  Bnlbos  Ol&otorins. 

VacuB.  A  protuberant  part  of  the  hippocampus ; 
the  gyrus  undnatus. 

IFvula.  One  of  the  lobules  on  the  ventral  aspect 
ot  the  median  lobe  of  the  cerebellum. 

▼alTUla.  A  valve-like  projection  from  the  ce- 
phalic edge  of  the  cerebellum  at  its  union  ¥rith  tiie 
inelnm  medullare  cephale. 

▼etnat.  A  thin  membranous  state  of  the  dorsal 
part  of  the  walls  of  the  medullary  tube:  of.  Tda. 
Sspedally  Velum  Medullare  Cephale,  the  thin  roof 
of  the  metaooele  cephalad  of  the  cerebellum ;  Velum 
Medollare  Caudale,  the  thin  roof  of  the  metaooele 
caudad  of  the  oerebellum ;  and  Velum  Transversum, 
a  transverse  fold  of  the  tela  extending  into  the 
diaooele.  The  latter  is  commonly  assumed  as  the 
aibitniy  boundary  between  the  prosencephalon  and 
the  diencephalon. 

▼eatzleim  t  see  special  article  on  this  topic 

▼eatrioBluB  Bepti  [PeUnoidl]  i  see  Pseudocode. 

▼ermla  OerebeiXi.  The  large  median  lobe  of  the 
cerebellum. 

incq  d'Aajr**  Bundle  t  see  Tractus  Thalamo- 
msmTnillariai 

▼olTUla.  A  massive  projection  of  the  cerebellum 
thrust  within  the  mesencephalic  ventricle  of  fishes. 
(Also  called  Valvula.) 

Won  s  see  Vermis. 

■oua  Chraaulcaa  [Oort.  Oerebelli].  The  deeper 
layer  of  the  cerebellum  below  the  cells  of  Purkinje. 

mnuk  Molcoulaxla  [Ocrt.  Oarabelli].  The  peri- 
pheral  layer  of  the  oortez  of  the  cerebellum  in  whidi 
the  dendrites  of  the  cells  of  Purkinje  ramify. 

■ooa  Vponglcaa.  That  part  of  the  dorsal  oomu 
of  the  cord  between  the  aona  tenninalis  and  the 
substantia  gelatinosa. 

Bona  TenalBalla.  That  region  of  the  dorsal 
cctnoa  of  the  spinal  cord  where  the  sensory  nerve 
fibns  enter*  (h.h.) 


:  see  Mood  (in  logic). 

BrMidis9C]iristiaiiAiigiist.(i  790-1 867.) 
C^nnan  philosophical  historian  and  aathor. 
The  son  of  a  celebrated  physician  of  the  same 
name,  he  was  bom  in  Hanover»  and  died  at 
Bonn ;  00-operated  with  Emmanuel  Bekker  in 
editing  a  critical  edition  of  Aristotle's  works ; 
was  secretary  to  King  Otho  in  Greece.  He 
was  made  professor  of  philosophy  in  Bonn 
Uniyersity.  His  chief  contributions  to  philo- 
sophy were  historical  works  on  Greek  and 
Boman  philosophy. 

BraTary :  see  Coubage. 

BrMtthing  [ME.  breihen,  to  blow] :  see 
Rbsfibation. 

Bridgvwatar  Treatisas.  A  series  of 
eight  monographs  in  Natural  Theology,  pub* 
lished  between  1833  and  1840. 

Francis  Henry,  eighth  earl  of  Bridgewater, 
who  died  in  1829,  bequeathed  £8,000  to  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
which  was  to  be  paid  to  authors,  selected  by 
him,  who  should  produce  treatises  on  the 
Power,  Wisdom,  and  Gk>odne8s  of  God  as  mani- 
fested in  creation.  The  works  appended, 
though  now  of  comparatively  slight  value,  are 
of  great  interest  as  revealing  the  scope  of 
Natural  Theology  before  the  enunciation  of 
the  doctrine  of  Evolution. 

The  treatises  are :  Thomas  Chalmers,  The 
Adaptation  €f  External  Mature  to  the  Moral 
and  IntetUetual  Condition  of  Man ;  John  Kidd, 
The  Adaptation  of  External  Nature  to  the 
Physical  Condition  of  Man ;  William  Whewell, 
Aetronomy  and  General  Phyeiee  considered 
with  reference  to  Natural  Theology;  Charles 
Bell,  The  Hand,  ite  Meehaniem  and  ViUd  En- 
dowmente  as  evincing  Design ;  P.  M.  Rog^t, 
Animal  and  Vegetal  Physiology  considered 
with  reference  to  Natural  The4>logy ;  William 
Buckland,  Geology  and  Mineralogy  considered 
with  reference  to  Natural  Theology ;  William 
Kirby,  TheffabitsandlnstinctsofAnimalswith 
reference  to  Natural  Theology;  William  Front, 
Chemistry,  Meteorology,  and  the  Function  of 
Digestion  considered  with  reference  to  Natural 
Theology ;  Babbage's  so-called  Ninth  Bridge- 
water  Treatise  is  associated  with  these.  (b.m.w.) 

Bridgman,  Laiizsy  and  Keller^  Helmi. 
Two  blind  deaf-mutes  bom  and  educated  in 
the  United  States. 

A  psychological  study  of  the  blind  deaf- 
mute  may  contribute  largely  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  relations  of  the  senses  to  one 
another,  and  of  the  relation  of  sense  endow- 
ment to  intellectual  achievement  and  general 
mental  development.    For  all  such  develop- 
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ment  language  is  of  fundamental  importance, 
serving  as  it  does  as  the  most  effectiYe  chan- 
nel of  communication,  and  as  an  aid  to  and 
medium  of  rational  operations  and  of  human 
sympathy.  For  the  blind  the  oral  forms  of 
communication  and  the  direct  appreciation 
of  sounds,  supplemented  by  the  significant 
experiences  of  touch  and  movement,  furnish 
the  materials  for  the  elaboration  of  a  psychic 
life  differentiated  from  that  of  the  seeing  only 
by  limitations  of  experience,  tlie  effects  of 
which  are  not  easy  to  describe  or  detect. 
For  the  desif,  even  if  dumb,  the  same  service 
is  as  successfolly,  though  very  differently,  per- 
formed by  the  world  of  letters  and  of  art  and 
by  the  visual  interpretation  of  expression  and 
conduct.  In  boUi,  imitation,  though  re- 
stricted, is  still  a  potent  and  comprehensive 
inBtrucix)r.  When  both  defects  concur  in  the 
same  individual  the  psychological  status  is 
decidedly  altered.  Such  persons  are  depen- 
dent for  all  possibilities  of  communication 
and  education  upon  the  tactual-motor  group 
of  sensibilities  and  modes  of  expression ;  for 
it  is  legitimate  in  this  connection  to  ignore, 
not  wholly,  but  nearly  so,  the  sense  avenues 
of  taste  and  smell.  That  the  tactual-motor 
senses  may  successfully  and  adequately  serve 
as  avenues  of  approach  to  a  rich  intellectual 
life  is  proven  by  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  instruction  of  blind  deaf-mutes.  Of 
such  Laura  Bridgman  and  Helen  Keller  form 
the  most  notable  instances. 

The  significant  facts  regarding  Laura  Bridg- 
man are  as  follows.  She  was  bom  in  posses- 
sion of  the  full  quota  of  senses  on  December 
21,  1829,  into  a  £uiner^s  family  at  Hanover, 
New  Hampshire.  She  is  described  as  a  pre- 
cocious child  who  had  acquired  a  considerable 
stock  of  words,  when  just  after  her  second 
birthday  she  was  stricken  by  a  serious  attack 
of  scarlet  fever.  She  remained  for  two  years 
in  a  feeble  condition ;  her  hearing  was  totally 
gone,  and  though  slight  traces  of  vision  re- 
maned for  a  time,  these  had  disappeared 
when  her  education  was  begun  by  S.  G. 
Howe  in  1837.  Taste  and  smell  were  also 
markedly  blunted.  During  the  years  pre- 
ceding her  education  she  had  used  a  very 
limited  number  of  rudimentary  natural  sigDs 
to  indicate  her  most  pressing  wants,  and  had 
been  taught  to  knit  and  to  sew,  and  to  per- 
form simple  household  duties.  Howe  b^an 
her  instruction  by  pasting  raised  letters 
upon  simple  objects,  such  as  a  key,  a  spoon, 
a  fork,  a  mug,  and  establishing  by  repeated 
feeling  of  the  letters  and  the  objects  an  associa- 


tion between  them ;  from  the  word  symbol 
he  passed  to  letter  symbols,  using  the  raised 
letters  on  a  movable  board.  Words  could 
thus  be  formed,  e.g.  p-i-n  for  pin,  and  p-e-n 
for  pen,  and  the  objects  corresponding  to  the 
name  be  produced  and  felt,  the  shapes  and 
uses  of  the  object  being  already  familiar. 
It  was  only  after  weeks  of  persistent  practice 
at  this  puzzle  or  game-like  performance  that 
his  pupil  grasped  the  idea  that  the  letters 
could  be  used  as  the  names  or  symbols  to 
stand  for  and  in  place  of  the  objects.  Then 
followed  more  easily,  but  still  slowly,  the 
signs  of  the  manual  alphabet  (the  signs  being 
made  in  the  child's  palm,  and  followed  and 
repeated  by  her  fingers),  then  writing,  and 
reading  raised  print  and  ordinary  writing; 
and  the  path  of  education  thus  opened,  thou^ 
necessarily  a  slow  one,  was  limited  only  by 
the  general  mental  endowment  and  persis- 
tency of  the  pupil.  At  first  nouns,  then 
simple  verbs  and  adjectives,  were  acquired, 
until  a  considerable  vocabulary  had  been 
formed ;  each  addition  at  first  requiring  to 
be  illustrated  or  interpreted  directly  or  in- 
directly into  tactual-motor  terms.  'Door 
open '  and  *  door  shut^'  *  light '  and  '  heavy,' 
'  large '  and  '  small,'  '  rough '  and  '  smooth,' 
*  cold '  and  '  warm,' '  stand '  and  '  sit,' '  walk ' 
and  *  run,'  *  in  *  and  *  out,'  *  above '  and  *  below,* 
and  so  on,  were  taught  by  associating  the 
action  or  position  or  contrast  of  sensible 
qualities  in  the  objects  with  the  words  as 
formed  by  the  shapes  of  the  component  letters. 
When  once  reading  was  begun,  the  possibilities 
of  information  were  extensively  widened,  and 
her  mental  processes  participated  more  largely 
in  the  steps  of  normal  acquisition. 

Miss  Bridgman  lived  to  be  sixty  years  old, 
passing  her  days  uneventfully,  but  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  moderately  full  intellectual, 
emotional,  and  moral  life.  Her  tastes  were 
simple  and  domestic,  and  needlework  occupa- 
tion filled  much  of  her  time.  Quite  naturally, 
for  one  largely  dependent  upon  literature  for 
language  forms,  her  language,  both  spoken 
and  written,  reflected  its  book  origin,  and  was 
rarely  of  a  conversational  type;  her  early 
stages  of  language  acquisition  were  particularly 
significant  as  illustrations  of  thought  pro- 
cesses in  blind  deaf-mutes  and  of  their  de- 
velopment. Neither  brilliant  nor  markedly 
original,  she  acquired  a  fair  acquaintance 
with  literature,  and  aspired  to  some  attempts 
at  authorship ;  these  are  dominated  in  the  main 
by  a  conventional  religious  sentiment.  She 
conducted  an  extensive  correspondence,  and 
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prepared  autobiographical  accounts  of  her 
experiences  before  instmction,  and  an  interest- 
ing diary.  She  was  never  taught  to  speak, 
aldiough  she  constantly  made  noises  and 
attempted  to  develop  her  power  of  utterance. 
Her  brain  was  made  the  subject  of  a  detailed 
examination  (see  the  paper  by  Donaldson,  as 
cited  below). 

Helen  Keller  was  bom  June  27,  1880,  at 
Tuscumbia,  Alabama.  Her  ancestry  on  both 
sides  is  not  without  distinction;  her  father. 
Major  A.  H.  Keller,  held  responsible  political 
offices.  Bom  with  all  her  senses  intact,  she 
was  deprived  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  totally 
so,  by  a  serious  illness  which  befell  her  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  months.  Her  other  senses  re- 
mained unimpaired.  She  has  the  enjoyment 
and  advantage  of  a  keen  sense  of  taste  and 
smell,  and  her  physical  health  has  always  been 
excellent.  Her  education  was  begun  in  February, 
1887 ;  during  her  first  seven  years  she  had 
acquired  a  coDsiderable  knowledge  of  objects 
and  their  uses,  but  the  only  means  of  in- 
fluencing her  or  interpreting  her  wants  was 
by  a  limited  group  of  natural  signs  and 
gestures.  The  precocity,  persistency,  and 
general  mental  alertness  which  she  has  con- 
tinued to  exhibit  to  a  remarkable  degree  were 
probably  influential  throughout  her  early 
childhood.  The  first  steps  in  language  taken 
by  her  able  teacher,  Sliss  Sullivan,  were 
similar  to  those  used  with  Laura  Bridgman, 
but  the  alacrity  of  her  pupil,  the  readiness 
with  which  she  grasped  the  notion  that  all 
things  had  names,  and  that  these  names  could 
be  indicated  by  movements  of  the  fingers, 
rendered  unnecessary  many  intermediate 
stages.  Progress  which  in  the  case  of  Laura 
Bridgman  was  measured  by  days  and  weeks, 
was  made  by  Helen  Keller  after  hours,  or  at 
most  within  a  few  days.  Thus  she  had  soon 
acquired  a  considerable  vocabulary,  and  was 
able  to  form  simple  sentences  and  to  receive 
and  transmit  communications.  In  1 890,  in  re- 
sponse to  her  repeated  requests,  she  was  taught 
to  speak  orally,  the  method  consisting  in 
allowing  her  to  feel  the  lips  and  throat  of  the 
speaker,  and  in  directing  her  to  place  her 
own  organs  in  the  same  position  and  to  utter 
the  sounds.  By  the  guidance  of  this  muscular 
sense  she  has  acquired  a  facility  and  clearness 
of  utterance  that  compares  favourably  with 
that  of  the  seeing  deaf.  Within  three  weeks 
after  her  first  lesson  in  oral  speech  (March 
26,  1890),  she  gave  clearly,  in  an  audible 
voice,  an  account  of  her  visit  to  the  poet 
Holmes.     Since  then  she  has  evidenced  an 


unusual  linguistic  and  literary  ability;  she 
reads  raised  print  fluently,  writes  and  reads 
the  Braille  point  for  the  blind  ;  has  a  credit- 
able knowledge  of  French  and  German,  as 
well  as  of  Latin  and  Greek.  Besides  writing 
in  ordinary  script,  she  uses  a  typewriter 
skilfully,  and  even  one  fitted  with  Greek 
characters.  Her  knowledge  of  literature  is 
extensive,  and  her  memory  for  what  she  has 
read  unusually  retentive.  She  is  quick  in 
apprehending,  most  tenacious  in  remembering, 
and  assimilates  with  ease  and  insight;  her 
imagination  is  active,  and  expresses  itself 
with  aptness  and  originality.  An  acquain* 
tance  with  her  extensive  correspondence,  with 
the  accounts  of  her  doings  and  studies,  and 
her  original  stories  is  necessary  to  appreciate 
the  significance  of  these  characterizations. 
Her  studies  at  the  present  time  include  the  full 
curriculum  required  for  entrance  to  Radclifle 
College  (Cambridge,  Mass.) ;  and  in  a  portion 
of  these  studies  (elementary  and  advanced 
German,  elementary  French,  Latin,  Ancient 
History,  English)  she  passed  the  examinations 
in  1897,  and  took  honours  in  English  and 
German.  While  her  talents  are  largely  in  the 
direction  of  language  and  literature,  and  while 
she  confesses  to  a  considerable  difficulty  with 
mathematics,  her  ability  estimated  without 
regard  to  the  inherent  difficulties  of  her 
acquisition  is  more  than  creditable  to  her 
years,  and  gives  promise  of  an  unusual  intel- 
lectual career. 

It  would  be  premature  to  attempt  any 
general  or  final  deductions  from  the  facts 
thus  outlined;  but  it  may  be  of  value  to 
illustrate  the  nature  of  the  psychological 
principles  which  they  suggest.  The  most 
comprehensive  principle  is  that  the  mental 
training  and  culture  resulting  from  the  assimi* 
lation  and  elaboration  of  ideas  is  measurably 
independent  of  the  sensory  means  by  which 
the  materials  for  these  are  furnished :  the 
edifice  does  not  reveal  the  nature  of  the 
scaffoldinjg.  The  processes  of  gaining  infor- 
mation may  be  slow,  circuitous,  and  awkward, 
but  the  acquisition  once  formed  is  normally 
complete  and  correct.  And  yet  this  is  but 
moderately  true  ;  our  senses  are  more  than  a 
scaflblding  to  knowledge,  and  the  edifice  mani- 
fests all  the  characteristics  of  a  continuous 
organic  growth.  The  mental  canvas,  though 
conveying  a  similar  impression,  is  not  suffused 
with  the  glow  of  vivid  life-likeness,  with  the 
warm  and  rich  reality  of  experience.  The 
normality  of  the  intellectual  life  of  a  gifted 
blind-deaf  person  is  largely  the  resultant  of 
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the  community  of  expression  with  that  of  the 
seeing  and  hearing.  The  same  language  is 
used,  but  the  richness  of  the  verbal  associa- 
tions, their  colour  and  flavour,  must  inevit- 
ably be  paler  and  more  meagre,  and  in  certain 
directions  defective  or  false.  The  community 
of  language  conceals  the  differences  of  psycho- 
logical processes,  for  which,  however,  we  have 
no  other  adequate  expression.  This  '  literary ' 
tone  of  thought  and  memory,  of  imagination 
and  application,  is  unmistakably  reflected  in 
the  writings  and  conversation  of  Helen  Keller. 

One  great  advantage  of  sight  in  intellectual 
acquisitions  is  the  relatively  large  horizon 
which  it  encompasses.  Quite  a  numerous 
group  of  impressions  are  grasped  at  a  glance, 
and  in  so  far  as  necessary  may  be  focussed  for 
a  longer  period,  and  may  be  reseen  and  re- 
read ad  libitum.  Appeals  to  the  ear  are 
momentary,  and  their  renewal,  though  easy, 
requires  a  repetition  of  the  entire  process. 
This  disadvantage  is  very  much  more  empha- 
sised  for  the  tactual-motor  senses.  If  one 
considers  the  difficulties  of  studying  geome- 
trical problems  when  the  outlines  of  the 
figrures  can  only  be  felt  point  by  point,  or  of 
solving  algebraic  problems  without  constant 
recourse  to  the  portion  of  the  problem  already 
worked,  the  significance  of  this  distinction 
will  be  sufficiently  manifest.  For  those  with 
a  full  quota  of  senses  the  scope  of  'mental 
arithmetic '  is  ordinarily  ludicrously  small  as 
compared  with  their  powers  to  manipulate 
with  written  symbols.  The  *  mental '  nature 
of  the  processes  in  Helen  Keller  may  in  part 
account  for  the  remarkable  retentiveness  and 
scope  of  her  memory.  In  these  and  many 
other  respects  the  study  of  the  blind  deaf  con- 
tains possible  contributions  to  our  understand- 
ing of  psychological  processes  both  in  the 
normal  and  in  the  defective. 

Li^aturet  on  Laura  Bridgman  :  Lamsok, 
Life  and  Educ.  of  Laura  Bridgman  (1881) ; 
S.  O.  Howe,  in  the  successive  Reportis  of  the 
Perkins  Institute,  Boston;  Laura  Bridg- 
man (Boston,  1890);  Hall,  in  Mind  (1879), 
also  in  Aspects  of  German  Culture  (1881), 
237-77 ;  Sanfobd,  Writings  of  Laura 
Brid^an,  Overland  Mo.  (1887);  Dokald- 
BON,  Amer.  J.  of  Psychol.,  iv  ;  Jerusalem, 
Laura  Bridgman,  Eine  psychol.  Stud,  (i  891). 
On  Helen  Keller  :  Helen  Keller,  a  Souvenir, 
published  by  the  Volta  Bureau,  Washington, 
1892;  second  Souvenir,  1900;  Akaonos,  in 
Beports  of  the  Perkins  Institute,  Boston, 
1888,  78-107  ;  1889,  67-138;  1892,  52,  302; 


Helen  Keller  (Geneve,  1894).  Among  the  large 
number  of  brief  accounts  the  most  noteworthy 
are :  MoFabland,  Helen  Keller,  a  Psycho- 
logical Study,  in  Proc.  of  the  Amer.  Assoc, 
to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the 
Deaf  (1894);  SuLLivAK,  The  Instruction  of 
Helen  Keller,  ibid.  (1894) ;  Jastbow,  Psycho- 
logical Notes  on  Helen  Keller,  Psychol.  Bev. 
(1894),  356;  Chambeblaik,  Helen  Keller  as 
she  really  is.  Ladies'  Home  J.  (1899),  also  in 
Ann.  of  the  Deaf;  Fulleb,  How  Helen 
Keller  learned  to  speak,  Amer.  Ann.  of  the 
Deaf  (January,  1892^;  Danoeb,  Dreisinnige, 
in  Die  Kinderfehler  (1899).  (J. J.) 

Brightnam:  Ger.  (i)  HeUigheU^  Inten- 
tiUU  der  Liehiem^findung  ;  Fr.  (i)  irUennie 
ctkilairage  (or  lumineuse) ;  Ital.  (1)  ehiarezza, 
inUmitd  himinoaa,  (i)  The  intensity  of  any 
visual  impression,  whether  of  brightness  in 
the  sense  below,  or  of  colour,  or  of  the  two 
together.  This  is  the  common  meaning.  Of. 
Satubatiok. 

(2)  The  quality  or  component  of  visual  sen- 
sation correlated,  on  the  physical  side,  with 
light  mixed  in  the  proportion  in  which  it 
comes  to  us  from  the  sun,  or  with  mixtures 
of  homogeneous  lights  that  are  psycho- 
logically equivalent  to  this;  the  quality 
of  black,  grey,  or  white;  the  colourless 
quality.  (b.b.t.-c.l.p.) 

By  a  slight  extension  of  the  meaning  of 
grey  (so  as  to  take  in,  in  accordance  with  cus- 
tom in  the  exact  sciences,  the  end-members 
of  the  series,  black  and  white)  this  quality 
may  be  caUed  greyness,  and  thus  confusion 
with  the  usual  meaning  of  brightness  may  be 
avoided.  (c.l.f.,  j.m.b.) 

For  'brightness'  in  the  qualitative  sense 
the  word '  light '  is  sometimes  used.  But  light 
is  the  physical  correlate  of  all  visual  sensations 
that  are  normally  aroused ;  and,  as  the  term 
'intensity'  is  current  in  psychophysics,  it 
is  possible  to  employ  'brightness'  for  the 
black- white  qualitative  series  (Ger.  (2)  HeUig^ 
keit  and  Heiligkeitnmtersekiede,  Schwarz^ 
toeiss-Reihe,  neuiraie  Farhe ;  Fr.  (2)  sensation 
de  la  lumi^e,  or  semation  lumineuse  {ineoloree 
or  aehramatique;  opp.  to  sensations  des  cou" 
leurs) ;  Ital.  sensazione  di  luce  (or  luminosa) 
aeromatiea),  and  '  intensity '  for  the  strength 
of  brightnesses  and  of  colours  alike.  See 
Visual  Sensation  under  Visiok.  (e.b.t.) 

Brown,  Thonuui.  (1778- 182a)  A 
Scotch  metaphysician  and  physician.  Edu- 
cated at  Edinburgh,  he  was  a  pupil  of  Dngald 
Stewart,  and  published  a  refutation  of  Erasmus 


AxAQNOS,  Helen  Keller  (Boston,  1889);  Glek A,  I  Darwin's  Zoonomta  before  receiving  the  d^ree 
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of  M.D.  He  practised  medicine  seven  years. 
In  1810  he  was  made  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  in  Edinburgh  University. 

Browne*  Peter.  Died  1735.  Provost  of 
Trinity  College,  and  afterwards  bishop  of 
CoriE.  He  made  a  reputation  as  an  orthodox 
theologian  by  a  treatise  against  Toland.  Later 
he  opposed  Locke  in  two  anonymous  works. 

BmnOf  Oiordano.  (cir.  1548-1600).  An 
Italian  philosopher.  He  was  bom  at  Nola,  in 
Naples,  educated  for  the  Church,  and  taken 
into  the  Dominican  Order  ( 1 563).  Of  indepen- 
dent and  speculative  habit  of  mind,  he  found 
himself  at  variance  with  the  orthodox  doctrine. 
In  1576  he  was  forced  to  leave  his  monastery, 
and  fled  first  to  Geneva,  then  to  Paris,  and 
finally  to  England.  He  returned  about  1592, 
to  live  in  Venice.  Accused  of  heresy,  he  was 
first  imprisoned  in  Rome  for  seven  years,  and 
tben  burned  as  a  heretic.  In  1889  a  monu- 
ment to  him  was  erected  on  the  spot  of  his 
execution.  He  accepted  the  Copemican  theory 
of  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Bttclmerv  Friedrieli  Karl  Chrietiaii 
Xiudwig.  (1824-99.)  A  Qerman  physio- 
logist, physician,  and  philosopher,  bom  at 
Darmstadt.  He  maintained  materialistic, 
atheistic,  and  *  humanitarian '  views.  His 
best  known  work  is  entitled  Force  and  Matter 
{Kraft  und  Stoff). 

BncUe*  Henry  Thonuui.  (1821-62.) 
An  English  writer  on  the  philosophy  of  history. 
His  iaUier,  who  was  a  merchant,  bequeathed 
to  him  an  ample  fortune,  enabling  him  to 
gather  together  a  fine  private  library.  He  is 
best  known  for  his  History  of  Civilization  in 
Europe,  which  attempts  to  establish  a  new 
and  scientific  method  of  studying  history. 

Buddens  (or  Bndde)9  Joliann  Frans. 
( 1 667-1 729.)  A  Lutheran  tlieologian  and 
philosopher,  bom  at  Anclam,  Pomerania,  and 
died  in  Ootha.  In  1692  he  became  professor 
of  the  Greek  language  in  Coburg;  in  1693, 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  Halle ;  and 
in  1705,  professor  of  theology  in  Jena. 

Buddha:  Ger.  Buddha \  Fr.  Bauddha; 
Itid.  Budda.  Buddha  (the  knower,  the  en- 
ligbtened  one,  the  awakened)  is  not  a  person, 
as  is  so  often  supposed,  but  a  name  applied  to 
a  person  who  has  achieved  a  certain  spiritual 
and  intellectual  state.  One  who  is  delivered 
entirely  from  desire,  who  is  a  Jina,  or  con- 
queror of  the  needs  arising  in  the  sense-world, 
and  who  has  overcome  through  knowledge  of 
the  '  eightfold  path,'  attains  Buddhahood.  A 
Buddha  is  also  marked  by  his  missionary 
activity  in  spreading  the  knowledge ;  this  in 
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contradistinction  to  such  as  possess  the  know- 
ledge yet  retain  it  for  themselves  (Pacceka 
buddhas). 

According  to  the  Buddhist  teaching,  there 
were  Buddhas  in  the  past  and  there  will  be 
Buddhas  in  the  future ;  but  so  far  as  present 
knowledge  goes,  the  Buddha  was  Siddhattha> 
of  the  fiunily  or  tribe  of  the  Sakyas  (the 
powerful),  who  lived  in  the  6th  century  b.g. 
He  is  known  also  as  Gotama  Buddha,  Gotama 
being  a  Vedic  surname  of  the  Sakya  family ; 
and  as  Sakya  Muni,  or  the  Sakya  sage. 

Literature:  Oldenbbbg,  Buddha,  s.  Leben, 
s.  Lehre,  s.  Gemeinde  (Eng.  trans.) ;  Sahyt- 
HiLAiBB,  Le  Bouddha  et  sa  Eeligion  (Eng. 
trans.);  T.  W.  Rhtb  Davids,  Buddhism 
(1880),  Hibbert  Lectures  (1881),  and  Bud- 
dhism (American  Lectures,  1896).  Cf. 
Obisntal  Philosophy  (India).  (b.m.w.) 

Buddhimn.  See  Buddha,  and  Obikntal 
Philosophy  (India). 

BnfTon,  Georges  Louis  Leolerc.  (1707- 
88.)  Philosopher  and  naturalist;  born  in 
Montbard,  Burgundy,  and  liberally  educated 
in  France  by  his  father.  He  travelled  in 
Italy  and  England  in  company  with  Lord 
Kingston.  In  1835  he  translated  Newton's 
Treatise  on  Fliumona.  In  1839  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
intendant  of  the  royal  garden  in  Paris.  In 
1 753  he  was  admitted  to  the  French  Academy. 
In  1776  he  received  from  the  king  the  title 
Count  de  Buffon. 

Bulb  [Lat.  bulbua,  root]:  Ger.  Buibue; 
Fr.  bulbe ;  Ital.  btdbo,  A  synonym  for  medulla 
oblongata.  See  Bbain.  Also  used  in  combi- 
nation, as  bulbar  paralysis,  &c,  (h.h.) 

Bntler,  Joseph.  (1692-1752.)  An  Eng- 
lish prelate  and  philosophical  writer.  Bom 
at  Wantage  in  Berksh&e,  he  entered  the 
grammar  school  there,  then  attended  an 
academy  at  Gloucestershire,  and  entered  Oriel 
College,  Oxford.  He  was  admitted  into  holy 
orders  in  1 716  or  17 17,  and  became  rector  of 
Haughton.  In  1725  he  obtained  the  living 
at  Stanhope.  In  1 733  he  became  chaplain  to 
Lord  Clumcellor  Talbot,  and  in  1736,  clerk 
of  the  closet  to  the  queen.  In  1738  he  was 
promoted  to  the  see  of  Bristol,  and  two  years 
after  was  made  dean  of  St.  Paul's.  In 
1750  he  was  translated  to  the  bishopric  of 
Durham.  He  died  at  Bath,  and  was  buried 
at  Bristol.  His  reputation  rests  chiefly  on  his 
Analogy  of  Religion,  Naiwral  and  Eevedled,  to 
the  ConstUiUion  and  Course  of  Nature, 

Bntler,  William  Arolier.  (1814-48.) 
An  Irish  writer  and  teacher  of  philosophy. 
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Educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  he  be- 
came professor  of  moral  philosophy  there  in 
1837.  He  was  ordained  in  1837,  and  in  1842 
became  rector  of  Kaymoghy  in  addition  to 
being  professor.  He  is  best  known  for  his 
LeetureM  on  the  History  of  Ancient  FhUosopht/. 

Byiantine :  Ger.  Byzantin ;  Fr.  Byzantin ; 
Ital.  Bizantino,  From  Byzantium,  the  name 
of  the  older  city  on  the  site  of  which  Con- 
stantine  founded  Constantinople;  the  name 
applied  to  the  Eoman  Empire  of  the  East 
(330  or  395-1453  A.D.). 

Notable  in  the  early  history  of  Christian 
doctrine,  in  connection  with  the  Arian  con- 


troversy. Thereafter,  Julian  '  the  Apostate,' 
Chrysostom,  and  Justinian  are  among  its  most 
prominent  names  in  the  history  of  religion 
and  thought.  It  is  also  important,  as  con- 
cerns aesthetics,  for  its  influence  upon  Roman 
art.  Thanks  mainly  to  Gibbon,  the  Byzantine 
Empire  has  long  been  misprized,  but  more 
recent  researches  have  revealed  its  true  im- 
portance. 

Literature :  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  (in  Bury's  ed.);  G.  Finlay,Hist. 
of  Greece  (ii  and  iii);  J.  B.  Bury,  Later 
Roman  Empire ;  C.  W.  C.  Oman,  Byzantine 
Empire ;  Bayet,  L'Art  Byzantin.       (b.m.w.) 
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CMmla  [Heb.  gabbdldh,  tradition] :  Oer. 
Kahbala;  Fr.  eabale;  Ital.  cabala.  This 
word  has  two  distinct  meanings,  (i)  In 
Hebrew  it  means  originally  *  to  receive/  hence 
it  came  to  signify  a  'doctrine  received  by 
tradition.'  In  this  sense  it  was  applied  to 
Jewish  sacred  literature,  the  Pentateuch  ex- 
cepted, and  to  the  oral  traditions  which  came 
to  be  collected  in  the  Mithnah,  (2)  The 
restricted  meaning,  alone  important  for  philo- 
sophy, came  into  vogue  during  the  middle 
ages,  most  probably  in  the  nth  century.  In 
this  sense  the  term  is  applied  to  the  semi- 
philosophical,  semi-theological,  or  theosophical 
system  which,  although  a  product  of  mediaeval 
Judaism,  purports  to  have  been  traditionally 
transmitted  from  the  earliest  times — from 
Adam  in  Paradise,  as  the  Sohar  states. 

The  Cabala  is  essentially  an  esoteric  system, 
which  claims  to  render  explicit  doctrines  con- 
tained implicitly  in  the  Jewish  sacred  books. 
It  deals  with  the  original  Qod,  who,  being 
boundless  and  incomprehensible,  proceeds  to 
acts  of  creation  in  order  to  reveal  himself; 
with  the  emanations  {Se^irotK^  from  God; 
with  the  creation  and  nature  of  man  and 
angels;  with  the  constitution  of  the  material 
universe;  with  the  meaning  of  revelation, 
particularly  as  given  in  the  law. 

The  sources  of  the  Cabala  are  two.  (i)  The 
<S^Aar  Tetziraf  or  Book  of  Creation — ^a  short 
gnomic  treatise  containing  a  mystical  theory 
of  numbers ;  it  purports  to  have  been  written 
by  the  Habbi  Akiba,  who  died  in  120  a.d., 
but  is  probably  referable  to  the  close  of 
the  9th  century.  (2)  Of  much  greater 
importance  is  the  Sepker  Hazohar  (usually 
referred  to  as  the  Sohar  or  Zohar),  or  Book  of 


on  the  Pentateuch,  purporting  to  have  been 
composed  by  Simon  ben  Yochi  towards  the 
end  of  the  ist  century  a.d.  Modem  investi- 
gators now  hold  that  it  was  composed  by 
Moses  de  Leon,  a  Spanish  Jew,  who  died  in 
1305  A.D.  In  making  the  compilation  he  of 
course  reduced  to  something  like  order  a  mass 
of  floating  material,  the  age  of  which  cannot 
be  determined.    Cf.  Judaism. 

Literature :  this  is  summarized  in  Ueber- 
WEO,  Hist,  of  PhiloB.,  i.  419  ff.  (Eng. 
trans.).  See  also  art  Kabbalah,  in  Encyc. 
Brit.;  A.  Fbakgk,  Syst.  de  la  Kabbale; 
H.  Gratz,  Gnosticismus  u.  Judenthum ; 
GiNSBURO,  The  Kabbalah,  its  Doctrines, 
Development,  and  Literature.  (r.m.w.) 

CabaaiB  (or  Kabanifl),  Pierre  Jean 
George,  (i 757-1808.)  French  philosopher 
and  physician.  Bom  at  Conac,  he  studied 
medicine  at  Dubreuil  and  settled  at  Auteuil 
in  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  He  became  an 
intimate  friend  of  Diderot,  d'Alembert, 
Condorcet,  and  Franklin  in  Paris,  and  the 
friend  and  political  supporter  of  Hirabeau. 
In  1796  he  became  a  member  of  the  Institute, 
and  in  1797  professor  of  clinical  medicine  in 
Paris. 

Cacodemonia  or  Cacodemonomania 
[Gr.  irairoff,  evil,  +  doifMiv,  demon,  +  fiavia,  mad- 
ness] :  Ger.  Kakodamonie ;  Fr.  d&numomame ; 
Ital.  cacodemonia.  A  delusional  belief  on 
the  part  of  an  insane  subject  that  he  is 
possessed  by  or  under  the  influence  of  an 
evil  spirit.  In  opposition  to  Agathodemonia, 
the  influence  of  a  gopd  spirit.  Cf.  Demon 
POBSESSIOy.  (J.J.) 

Cadence  [Lat.  ceLdere,  to  fall] :  Ger. 
Sckluee    {GanzeMtua,    Ilalbeehluss,    Plagal- 


Splendour.    This  is  an  esoteric  commentary  eeMttss);    Fr.  cadence;    Ital.    cadenza,      A 
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musical  close  in  which  the  dominant  passes 
into  the  tonic  chord  is  a  complete  cadence; 
that  in  which  the  subdominant  passes  into 
the  tonic  is  an  imperfect  or  plagal  cadence. 

Literature :  Helmholtz,  Sensations  of  Tone, 
293;  Sanfobd,  Course  in  Exper.  Psychol., 
expt.  96;  Pabby,  art.  Cadence,  in  Qroye's  Diet, 
of  Music  and  Musicians,  i.  290  (1879).  (e.b.t.) 

Caird,  Jolin.  (1820-98.)  Bom  at 
Oreenock  on  the  Clyde,  he  died  at  Dungoumey. 
Educated  in  the  Oreenock  schools.  At  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  1840-5  ;  he  received 
the  M.A.  degree  in  1845,  and  was  soon  after 
ordained  at  Newton*on-Ayr.  Elected  to  the 
Chair  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow in  1862,  he  taught  with  great  success, 
influencing  his  countrymen  in  tiie  direction 
of  a  more  philosophical  theology.  He  was 
profoundly  influenced  by  the  philosophy  of 
Hegel.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  Principal 
of  Glasgow  University,  and  continued  in 
that  position  until  his  death.  Delivered  the 
Giffonl  Lectures  in  1892-3,  and  again  in 
1895-6. 

CalciilYUi  (in  mathematics)  [Lat.  ccdeuXue^ 
a  pebble] :  Ger.  {Differential-  und  IfUegral-) 
Eechnung;  Fr.  cdlcul  {infinitSsimal) ;  Ital. 
cailcolo  {ifffiniteeifnale),  A  distinctive  or  well- 
defined  system  or  method  of  reasoning  by  the 
aid  of  algebraic  symbols. 

The  term  is  most  familiarly  applied  to  the 
infiniteeimal  caleuJus,  in  which  the  laws  of 
continuously  varying  quantities  are  investi- 
gated by  supposing  the  variations  to  be  made 
up  of  an  infinite  number  of  infinitesimal 
parts,  called  differentials.  The  aggregate  of 
an  infinite  number  of  differentials,  making  a 
finite  quantity,  is  called  an  integral.  Cf. 
Infikite,  iNFiNiTESiifAL,  and  Limits.    (s.n.) 

Callisthenes.  A  Macedonian  historian 
and  philosopher  who  died  about  328  B.C.  He 
was  a  cousin  and  pupil  of  Aristotle,  and  the 
companion  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  Asia. 
Fragments  of  his  writings  remain. 

Calorie :   see  UmTS  of  Mbasubbhknt. 

Calviiiv  Jolin.  (1509-64.)  An  eminent 
Protestant  reformer  and  philosophical  theo- 
logian. Bom  at  Noyon,  Picardy,  in  France, 
and  educated  at  Paris,  Bourges,  and  Orleans. 
When  twelve  years  of  age  he  was  tonsured, 
but  was  afterwards  won  away  from  the  Church 


to  Basel  in  1535,  to  Bern,  Zurich,  Basel  again, 
and  Strassburg  again  in  1538,  and  to  Geneva 
in  1 54 1 .  At  Geneva  he  came  to  be  ruler  of  the 
city.  There  he  completed  his  &mous  InsH- 
tutea,  fought  all  heretics,  was  implicated  in 
the  burning  of  Servetus,  ai^i  died.  See 
Calvinism. 

Cal'TUiiBm:  Ger.  Calvinimnus ;  Fr.  Calvin- 
iam/e]  Ital.  Calviniamo.  Calvinism  is  the 
name  of  the  theological  system  promulgated 
by  John  Calvin,  and  is  summed  up  chiefly 
in  his  Chrietianae  Beligionis  InstittUio. 

Calvinism  had  its  historical  and  logical  pre- 
decessor in  AuouSTiNiAKiSM  (q.v.),  and,  from 
a  philosophical  standpoint,  possesses  similar 
merits  and  defects.  Calvin  treats  of  pre- 
destination, sin,  and  grace  in  the  spirit  of 
Augustine ;  but,  owing  to  the  intervention  of 
Reformation  principles,  diveiges  on  such 
problems  as  the  Church,  faith,  and  justifica- 
tion. 

Although,  on  the  whole,  Calvin  was  a 
practical  rather  than  a  speculative  genius,  his 
system,  just  because  it  is  a  system,  possesses 
definite  philosophical  characteristics.  It  may 
be  described  as  an  account  of  human  life  set 
in  the  framework  of  a  divine  teleology.  As 
such,  it  leans  upon  well-marked  premises,  and 
if  they  be  granted,  the  resultant  conclusions 
follow  with  great  force.  These  premises 
may  be  summarized  thus :  (i)  God,  who  is 
a  self-conscious  Spirit,  has  created  the  world, 
and  being  all-powei*fiil,  is  able  to  interfere 
supernaturally  in  his  universe.  (2)  He 
created  the  world  in  order  to  manifest  therein 
his  own  'glorious  perfections.'  The  final 
cause  of  creation  must  therefore  agree  with 
this  original  purpose.  (3)  As  concerns  man- 
kind, this  final  cause  implies  an  ultimate 
division  into  the  '  elect '  and  the  *  non-elect.' 
The  very  idea  of  election,  in  other  words, 
implies  reprobation  also.  God  foreordained 
'whom  he  would  admit  to  salvation  and 
whom  he  would  condemn  to  destruction.' 
(4)  The  eternal  destiny  of  an  individual  is 
predestined  by  God's  original  purpose,  which 
is  one  with  final  cause. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that,  in  elabo- 
rating the  details  of  this  system,  Calvin  was 
swayed,  unconsciously,  by  the  dead  hand  of 
Scholasticism.     He  was  essentially  a  Bealist. 


by  relatives  and  friends,  who  showed  him  Adam,  made  in  God's  image,  constituted  the 


contradictions  between  the  Bible  and  Roman 
doctrines.  He  enlisted  in  the  Reformation 
about  his  nineteenth  year.  In  1533  ^®  "^^ 
forced  to  leave  Paris,  and  retired  to  Aiigouldme. 
He  fled  from  France  to  Strassburg  in  1534, 
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original  human  type;  human  nature  as  a 
whole  was  contained  in  him.  By  his  own  act 
he  apostatized,  thereby  fjalling  from  fellowship, 
or  'concurrence,'  with  God,  and  coming 
under    condemnation    to    death    and    moral 
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cormption.  Adam  being  in  this  way  the 
archetypal  man,  all  subseqaent  human  nature 
was  inyolved  in  his  fall,  and  tainted  by  his 
apostasy.  Hence  men  are  not  condemned 
for  the  sin  of  another,  but  on  account  of 
a  taint  which  is  inherent  in  their  very  nature, 
and  which  renders  them  hateful  to  Ood.  Yet 
Grod  is  gracious ;  not  only  just,  but  benevolent. 
So,  to  accomplish  the  redemption  of  man,  he 
became  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ,  who,  by  his 
life,  passion,  and  death,  merited  for  man  the 
free  gift  of  salvation.  In  order  to  share  in 
this  benefit,  men  must  become  one  with  Christ, 
must  be  *  members  of  his  body.'  This  they 
accomplish  through  faith,  which  in  turn 
produces  repentance  and  justification — justi- 
fication implying  that  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  is  imputed  to  men.  But  Ood  in  his 
justice  has  predestined  some  to  reprobation 
as  well  as  to  salvation.  Those  who  refuse  to 
accept  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  plan  of 
salvation  will  be  damned  eternally;  those 
who  share  it  with  living  faith  and  a  godly 
sorrow  for  sin  will  be  saved  by  Ood's  effectual 
calling,  the  '  concurrence '  of  his  Spirit  pre- 
serving them  in  ever-increasing  holiness.  The 
Church  and  the  Sacraments  are  the  supports 
which  Ood  has  furnished  for  aiding  the 
Christian  on  earth. 

It  is  obvious  that,  in  this  scheme,  a  central 
position  is  occupied  by  the  relation  of  the 
divine  will  to  man's  will.  On  this  subject 
Calvin  himself  is  not  invariably  decisive,  and 
it  has  occasioned  much  discussion  among  his 
followers  and  opponents.  The  problem  is: 
'Whether  did  Gfod  predestinate  man  to  sin, 
and  therefore  many  to  hopeless  condemnation ; 
or  did  man  lapse  by  his  own  free  will,  which 
was  in  no  way  affected  by  Grod's  predestina- 
tion)' On  the  whole,  so  far  as  Calvin  is 
concerned,  the  evidence  seems  to  me  to  be 
decisive  in  &vour  of  the  former  alternative. 
In  other  words,  the  system  implies  that,  in 
order  to  the  realization  of  the  final  cause  of 
the  universe,  the  Fall  was  eternally  decreed. 
No  doubt  Calvin  resiles  from  this  in  such 
a  document  as  the  *  Agreement  by  the  Genoese 
Pastors ' ;  but  this  is  primarily  of  a  mediating 
nature,  and  forms  no  part  of  the  system  as 
a  whole.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however, 
that  as  time  passed,  and  scholastic  influence 
weakened,  Calvinists  commonly  adopted  the 
latter  or  permissive  alternative. 

Calvinism  long  exercised  profound  influence 
in  Oreat  Britain,  especially  in  Scotland,  in 
Holland,  in  the  French  Ftt^testant  Church, 
in   Switzerland,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  in 


the  United  States,  particularly  in  New 
England.  In  some  of  these,  like  England 
and  Holland,  it  has  long  ceased  to  possess 
control;  while  in  others,  like  Scotland,  its 
influence  has  been  seriously  undermined. 

LiUrtUure:  Baum  and  Hkuss,  Calvin. 
Opera  quae  supersunt  Omnia  (Eng.  trans.) ; 
DE  Bi:zE,  Hist,  de  la  Vie  et  de  la  Mort  de  J.-C.; 
Henbt,  Leben  C.s  (Eng.  trans.) ;  Fbothocg- 
HAM,  Studies  of  Beligious  Hist,  and  Crit. ; 
LoBSTiBiN,  Die  Ethik  C.s  in  ihren  Grundziigen 
entworfen;  Jon.  Edwabdb,  Works;  NsAimxB, 
Habkack,  Hist,  of  Dogma  (Eng.  trans.),  v,  vii; 
CuNKiNOHAX,  The  Reformers  and  the  Theol. 
of  the  Reformation;  Mozlet,  Augustiuian 
Doctrine  of  Predestination ;  Chaniong, 
Moral  Argument  against  Calvinism ;  MoCosh, 
Method  of  Divine  Oovemment;  Copinoeb, 
Treatise  on  Predestination,  Election,  and 
Orace ;  Kutpeb,  Calvinism  ;  art  in 
Herzog's  Real*Encyc.;  Hodoe,  System. 
Theol.  (B.M.W.) 

Cambridg*  Platonists.  A  school  of 
religio-philosopbical  thinkers  who  flourished, 
chi^y  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  from 
the  third  quarter  of  the  17th  century. 

The  principal  exponents  of  the  movement 
are  noted  below  under  Literature,  The 
school  is  in  essentials  one  of  the  several 
examples  of  the  reaction  of  Onosis  against 
Scholasticism.  But  peculiar  elements  belonged 
to  the  contemporary  English  environment, 
and  variously  determined  the  direction  of  the 
speculations  of  members  of  the  group.  The 
majority,  being  clergymen,  were  fiftmiliar 
with,  and  repelled  by,  the  two  leading  types 
among  their  contemporaries — the  Obscurantist 
Sectarians,  and  the  Laudian  Sacerdotalists. 
But  antagonism  to  Hobbes  played  a  potent 
part.  The  reconciliation  of  reason  with 
religion,  broad  toleration,  contemplation  of 
things  spiritual,  often  in  a  mystical  manner, 
were  their  chief  characteristics.  Plato  and 
the  Neo-Platonists,  especially  Proclus  and 
Plotinus,  Descartes,  Malebranche,  and  Bdhme, 
were  their  principal  authorities;  although 
Cudworth,  Culverwel,  More,  and  Smith  pos- 
sessed a  wealth  of  learning,  extending  over 
many  other  fields.  In  some  respects,  their 
learning  proved  a  snare,  for  they  had  little  or 
no  conception  of  accurate  investigation,  and 
they  did  not  approach  their  sources  in  a 
trained  historical  spirit;  hence  a  distinct 
tendency  to  run  into  extravagance.  Cud- 
worth's  hypothesb  of  the  *  plastic  nature,'  and 
his  proofii  of  the  being  of  Ood;  Culverwel's 
harmony  of  faith  and  reason;  More's  subtle 
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luyBticisxn;  Norris'  presentation  of  Male- 
branche  to  the  English  mind;  Patrick's 
*  latitudinarianism ' ;  Smith's  interpretation 
of  religion ;  Glanviirs  conception  and  use  of 
scepticism;  and  the  nltimacy  of  moral  dis- 
tinction between  right  and  wrong,  common  to 
several  of  the  group,  are  probably  the  most 
important  contributions  of  the  school.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  movement  was  in 
the  air,  and  that  GlanviU,  Hales,  and  Nonis 
were  Oxford  men,  while  others,  like  Gale  and 
Pordage,  were  in  no  sense  members  of  the 
inner  circle,  though  evincing  affinities  with 
some  of  the  salient  tendencies.  The  school 
has  never  received  the  attention  which  it 
deserves,  as  the  most  concerted  attempt  ever 
made  in  England  to  furnish  forth  a  satis- 
factory philosophy  of  religion.  This  is  trace- 
able mainly  to  the  tradition  that  English 
thought  is  largely  empirical.  The  Cambridge 
Platonists  really  represent  a  spiritualized 
Puritanism ;  an  element  which,  on  the  whole, 
has  never  been  absent  from  English  thought, 
although  its  most  marked  influence  is  to  be 
traced  in  literature  rather  than  in  philosophy. 

LitercUure:  Tullogh,  Rational  Theol. 
and  Christ.  Philos.  in  England  in  the 
17th  century;  Hunt,  Heligious  Thought  in 
England;  Robebtson,  Hobbes;  Hallam, 
Literature  of  Europe  (chapter  on  the  Hist,  of 
Spec.  Philosophy  from  1650  to  1700); 
Leckt,  Rise  and  Influence  of  Rationalism  in 
Europe,  i.  no  f. ;  Fisheb,  Hist,  of  Christ. 
Doctrine,  366  f. ;  Ebdmann,  Gesch.  d. 
Philos.  (Eng.  trans.),  ii.  99  f.;  Lowbet, 
Philos.  of  Ralph  Cudworth ;  v.  Stein,  Sieben 
Bficher  z.  Gesch.  d.  Platonismus ;  Metcalfe, 
The  Natural  Truth  of  Christianity  (selections 
from  Smith) ;  Powickb,  John  Nonis ;  Bbown 
and  Caibns,  Culverwel's  Light  of  Nature ; 
arts.  Cudworth  and  Henry  More  in  Encyc. 
Brit.;  Coopeb,  Annals  of  Cambridge,  iii. 
(For  full  literature  on  separate  members  of 
the  school  see  the  following  ai-ticles  in  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography : — Ralph 
Cudworth,  Nathaniel  Culverwel,  Richsxd 
Cumberland,  Edward  Fowler,  Theophilus 
Gale,  Joseph  Glanvill,  John  Hales,  John 
Howe,  Henry  More,  John  Norris,  Simon 
Patrick,  John  Pordage,  George  Rust,  John 
Smith,  Benjamin  Whichcote,  John  Worth- 
ington.)  (B.M.W.) 

Campanella,  Tommaso.  (i  568-1 639.) 
An  Italian  monk  and  philosopher.  Bom  at 
Stilo,  Calabria,  he  entered  the  Dominican 
order.  His  work,  PkUosophy  demonstrated  by 
the  Senses  (1591),  was  opposed  by  the  Aristo- 


telians. Imprisoned  by  the  Government  in 
i599»  ho  remained  confined  for  twenty-six 
years,  during  which  he  published  his  most 
important  philosophical  works.  Pope  Urban 
yill  released  him,  and  he  moved  to  Rome, 
1626.  In  1634  he  removed  to  France  for 
gi'eater  security,  and  was  befriended  by 
Richelieu  and  pensioned  by  the  king.  He 
died  in  Paris.  He  took  his  starting-point 
in  philosophy  from  Telesio,  but  developed 
independent  views. 

Campimeter :  see  Labo&atobt  A2n>  Ap- 
PABATUS,  ni,  B  (a). 

Caaon  [Gr.  icajwy,  a  straight  rod,  a 
measure]:  Ger.  Kanon;  Fr.  canon;  ItaL 
eanone.  This  word  has  two  meanings:  (i) 
in  logic,  ethics,  aesthetic  and  historical 
criticism,  &c. :  a  rule,  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, a  standard  of  excellence,  a  norm.  Mill 
{Logic,  Bk.  VI.  chap.  iv.  §  2,  end)  speaks  of 
^  the  true  canons  of  inductive  philosophy.' 

In  aesthetics  the  canon  is  a  rule  or  law 
which  must  be  observed  if  certain  results  are 
to  be  achieved;  hence  a  rule  for  aesthetic 
Cbitigism  (q.  v.).  Such,  e.g.,  were  held  to  be 
for  the  Greek  drama  the  '  three  unities '  of 
time,  place,  and  action,  which  it  was  attempted 
at  one  time  to  apply  to  all  drama.  They  were 
not  consistently  carried  out,  however,  in  the 
practice  of  the  Greek  dramatists,  nor  did 
Aristotle  fully  maintain  them.       (J.H.T.-H.8.) 

In  law  the  canon  is  generally  a  rule  of 
usage,  not  of  regulation.  Canons  of  interpre- 
tation: the  recognized  rules  for  construing 
documents.  Canons  of  descent:  the  recognized 
rules  of  inheritance.  Canons  of  the  Church : 
the  rules  of  Canon  Law.  (s.£.b.) 

(2)  In  theology :  a  collection  of  books  which 
are  fundamental  and  authoritative.  The  latter 
is  the  important  signification  for  philosophy 
of  religion,  as  it  applies  specially  to  the 
*  scriptures '  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

The  second  meaning  is  derived  metaphori- 
cally from  (i),  probably  through  the  custom 
of  calling  the  Greek  classical  writers  comtfivr. 

Scholars  trace  the  O.  T.  canon  through 
several  stages,  which  may  be  summarized  as 
(i)  Ezra  (see  2  Esdras  ziv.  44);  (2)  Nebe- 
miah;  (3)  Prologue  to  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach; 
(4)  the  Synod  of  Jamnia  (90  a.  d.).  The 
histoiy  of  the  formation  after  Nehemiah  is 
very  complex.  The  O.  T.  canon  really 
consists  of  three  'canons':-— (i)  The  Penta- 
teuch; (2)  the  Prophetic  Books,  and  the 
semi-propheticy  semi-historical  writings  like 
Judges  and  Joshua;  (3)  the  Haoioobapba 
(q.  v.). 
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Notwithstanding  the  wide  use  made  of  the 
N.  T.  books  before  that  time,  no  formal  canon 
of  the  N.  T.  antedates  the  organization  of 
the  Latin  Church,  and  the  occasion  for  ac- 
cording higher  authority  to  some  writings 
proceeded  from  the  disturbance  caused  by  the 
Gnostic  and  other  *  heresies/  By  the  end  of 
the  2nd  century,  the  N.  T.,  as  we  know  it, 
was  finally  endorsed,  but  as  some  books  still 
remained  in  dispute  no  canon,  in  the  strict 
sense,  can  be  said  to  have  existed.  Indeed, 
the  first  formal  use  of  the  term  is  by  Athana- 
sius  (d.  373).  Before  his  time  there  was 
merely  a  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  'the 
Gospel'  and  'the  Apostle/  The  Council  of 
Laodicea  (363)  forbade  the  reading  of  '  non- 
canonical'  books,  but  the  list  of  canonical 
writings  purporting  to  proceed  from  it  is 
unhistorical.  The  Council  or  Synod  of  Hippo 
Regius  (393)  gave  a  list  of  the  canonical 
books  of  the  N.  T.  which  is  identical  with 
that  now  recognized.  There  are  also  canons 
of  the  Abyssinian,  the  Armenian,  and  the 
Greek  Churches. 

ZiterahMre:  see  also  Biblical  Criticism; 
arts,  in  Herzog's  Real-£ncyc.  and  Encyc. 
Brit. ;  also  for  Scripture  usage  Hastings' 
Diet  of  the  Bible ;  Bleek,  Introd.  to  O.  T. ; 
DiESTEL,  Gksch.  d.  A.  T.  in  d.  christl.  Kirche ; 
HoLTZMANN,  Kauou  u.  Tradition ;  S.  David- 
son, Canon  of  the  Bible.  (b.m.w.) 

CBaicn,  Law  [I^t.  itts  canoni&um]:  Ger. 
kanonisehes  Hecht;  Fr.  droit  canon;  Ital. 
diriito  canonico.  The  rules  of  faith  and 
order  prescribed  for  any  body  of  churches  and 
their  members  by  the  competent  ecclesiastical 
authority;  most  often  used  for  those  of  the 
Church  of  Home. 

The  regulations  constituting  the  Canon 
Law  of  the  Latin  Church,  which  governed 
its  corporate  administration,  and  ruled  its 
relations  to  the  civil  authority,  consisted  in 
(i)  the  'canons'  of  the  Councils  of  the 
Church,  which  are  distinguished  from  'dogmas' 
and  from  civil  '  laws ' ;  (2)  the  judgments  of 
the  Fathers;  (3)  the  Decretals  of  the  Popes. 
The  whole  subject  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  relation  to  the  organization  of  religion  in 
early  and  mediaeval  Europe. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  English  Beforma- 
tion.  Parliament  provided  for  a  national  version 
of  the  Canon  Law,  and  in  the  interim  kept  in 
force  all  decrees  of  English  national  or  pro- 
vincial synods,  not  repugnant  to  the  general 
law  of  the  land.  No  such  version  has  ever 
been  made,  but  a  body  of  canons  for  the 
regulation  of  the  clergy  was  compiled  in  1604. 


Literature:  Bichteb, Corpus  luris  Cauonici; 
Haassen,  Gesch.  d.  Quellen  u.  d.  Lit.  canoni- 
schen  Hechts;  Phillimobe,  Eccles.  Law  of 
the  Church  of  England;  Maitlakd,  Canon 
Law  in  the  Church  of  England.  For  full 
literature,  see  arts,  in  Herzog's  Beal-Encyc. 
and  the  Encyc.  Brit.  (s.e.b.-b.m.w.) 

Caaoniiation  [Mod.  Lat.  canonizare  (Gr. 
Koy»p),  to  put  into  catalogue] :  Ger.  KanonU 
sation,  Heiligsjfrechung ;  Fr.  canonisation; 
Ital.  canonizzazione.  The  ceremony  by  which, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  eminent  de- 
ceased believers  are  raised  to  the  rank  of 
saints. 

The  custom  of  canonization  had  its  origin 
in  the  commemoration  of  martyrs,  but  when 
it  took  its  present  formal  shape  we  do  not 
know.  The  first  express  use  of  the  term 
occurs  as  late  as  the  12  th  century.  The 
person  canonized  is  '  honoured  by  the  Churcli 
with  public  worship';  and  the  decree  of 
canonization  is  viewed  as  an  '  exercise  of  the 
infallible  authority  of  the  Church.'  The  judi- 
cial process  of  investigating  claims  is  held  to 
prove  that  miracles  continue  to  be  of  common 
occurrence  in  the  Church.  No  one  can  be 
canonized  till  a  century  after  death. 

Literature:  Pope  Benedict  XIV,  De 
Canonizatione ;  Decrees  of  Pope  Ubbak  YIII  ; 
Fabeb,  Essay  on  Beatification.    Cf.  Hagio- 

LOGT.  (B.M.W.) 

Caathiis  [Gr.  mii^r,  the  corner  of  the  eye] : 
Ger.  Au^enunnkel ;  Fr.  coin  (ur  angle)  deVceUy 
grand  cantkus^  petit  canthus;  Ital.  angdo 
ddV  occhio.  Point  of  union  of  the  upper  and 
lower  eyelids  at  the  temporal  (canthus  minor) 
and  nasal  (canthus  m^or)  angles  of  the 
eye.  (c.f.h.) 

Capacity  [Lat.  eajpax^  able  to  contain]: 
Ger.  KapazitdtjFdhigkeit;  Fr.  ea2)aeiti;  Ital. 
capacity,  (i)  The  power  of  receiving  impres- 
sions or  ideas,  or  of  acting  upon  them;   fre- 

uently  in  reference  to  passive  receptivity  only. 

2)  Physical  power  of  any  sort. 

The  term  is  used,  particulai'ly  in  anthropo* 
metrical  studies,  in  reference  to  the  amount  of 
innate  or  acquired  endowment  in  a  given 
direction ;  e.  g.  the  capacity  of  the  muscles  to 
endure  strain,  the  visual  capacity  of  the  eyes 
as  tested  by  the  greatest  distance  at  which  an 
object  can  be  seen,  or  in  general  the  extent  or 
comprehensiveness  of  the  mind,  mental  capa- 
city. The  spacial  capacity  of  the  skull  is 
termed  the  Cranial  Capacity  (see  the  next 
topic).  (J.J.) 

Capacity  (cranial)  :  Ger.  Schddelkapazitat; 
Fr.  capa^dti  cranienne;   Ital.  cajpoctfd  ctMca 
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del  cranio.  This  is  measured  by  detenmnisg 
how  mach  shot,  sand,  peas,  millet,  or  mas- 
tard  seed,  &c.,  the  skull  will  hold ;  different 
skulls  (of  men  and  women,  highly  developed 
races,  and  poorly  developed  ones)  vary  in 
moderate  cases  ^m  about  j,200  to  i,6oo, 
in  extreme  cases  from  i,ooo  to  i,8oo  cubic 
centimetres  in  capacity ;  with  an  average  in 
all  races  of  1,400  cubic  centimetres  (85  cubic 
inches). 

Skulls  whose  capacity  is  1,350  to  1,450  cubic 
centimetres  are  termed  mesocephaJic,  those 
smaller  than  1,350  cubic  centimetres  mi- 
crocephalic, and  those  larger  than  1,450 
cubic  centimetres  megacephalic.  Cranial 
capacity  in  cubic  centimetres  when  multiplied 
by  a  fraction  differing  (according  to  size) 
a  little  from  ^g  gives  the  approximate  brain 
weight  in  grammes.  The  volume  of  the  skull 
naturally  exceeds  the  skull  capacity,  and  is 
measured  by  the  amount  of  water  displaced 
by  the  skull  when  immersed,  or  better,  when 
held  inverted  and  partly  immersed  to  a  definite 
point,  the  rest  being  calculated  by  empirically 
deteimined  formulae.  Cf.  Cbakiometbt,  and 
the  literature  there  given.  (j.j.) 

Capacity  (in  physics).  Capacity  for  heat, 
or  thermal  capacity,  is  the  amount  of  heat 
required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  unit  mass 
of  a  substance  1°  centigrade.  Capacity  for 
electricity  of  a  conductor  is  the  quantity  of 
electricity  required  to  produce  unit  of  poten- 
tial.   Cf.  Units  of  Mea8urbm£Kt.        (8.k.) 

Capital  [Lat.  caput,  head]  :  Ger.  Kapital ; 
Fr.  capital;  Ital.  capitaU,  A  stock  of  goods 
or  rights  which  may  be  used  to  produce  income. 

No  word  in  the  whole  range,  of  economic 
terminology  has  given  rise  to  more  controver- 
sies and  misunderstandings.  There  are  two 
main  questions  whose  settlement  gives  trouble : 
(i)  Shall  we  regard  capital  from  the  social 
standpoint,  as  consisting  of  useful  things,  or 
from  the  individual  standpoint,  as  consisting 
of  pi-operty  rights  ?  (2)  Shall  we  regard  it  as 
a  mode  of  measurement  of  wealth,  and  con- 
trast it  with  income,  or  shall  we  regard  it  as 
a  mode  of  use  of  wealth,  and  contrast  it  with 
goods  for  consumption  9  According  to  the 
answers  given  to  these  questions,  we  have  four 
sets  of  definitions. 

(i)  From  the  individual's  standpoint, wealth 
measured  as  capital  means  '  his  possessions  at 
any  given  point  of  time  '  (Cannan). 

(2)  From  the  individual  s  standpoint,  wealth 
used  as  capital  means  '  that  part  of  a  man's 
stock  which  he  expects  to  afford  him  revenue ' 
(Smith). 


(3)  From  the  social  standpoint,  wealth 
measured  as  capital  '  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
stock  of  goods  left  over  from  the  satisfaction 
of  present  wants'  (Kneis). 

(4)  From  the  social  standpoint,  wealth  used 
as  capital  is  '  that  part  of  the  wealth  of  a 
country  which  is  employed  in  production' 
(Ricardo). 

The  fourth  of  these  meanings  is  used  by  the 
great  majority  of  economists ;  but  it  is  one  to 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  precision. 
How  shall  we  determine  what  is  capital  and 
what  is  not,  when  in  fact  so  many  goods  are 
employed  partly   to  assist   production,  and 
partly  at  the  same  time  to  give  enjoyment  as 
articles  of  direct  consumption  %    For  instance, 
is  the  clothing  woven  by  a  loom  capital  or 
not,  in  this  sense  ?     Many  answers  have  been 
g^ven.    Kleinwaechter  says,  '  The  conception 
of  capital  should  be  limited  to  tools  of  produc- 
tion.'    Jevons  takes  the  other  alternative, 
calls  it '  the  aggregate  of  those  commodities 
which  are  employed  for  sustaining  labourers.' 
Bicardo  and  Senior  regarded  it  as  wealth 
which  is  employed  productively.    MacCulloch 
extended  it  to  include  all  wealth  which  may 
be  thus  employed — a  much  broader  concep- 
tion.    Walnui  and  Pareto  count  as  capital  all 
goods  which  '  seinre    more  than  one   use ' ; 
a    definition    more    curious  than  practical. 
Taussig,  carrying  out  the  same  idea  in  better 
shape,  considers  capital  as  '  inchoate  goods ' — 
goods  which  are  not  ready  for  the  final  con- 
sumer.   But  this  comes  very  near  the  third 
definition  instead  of  the  fourth ;  for  until  the 
veiy  act  of  final  consumption  we  cannot  tell 
whether  goods  have  reached  their  last  use  or 
not.    As  long  as  they  exist  at  all,  they  are  in 
a  sense  inchoate.     Boehm-Bawerk*s  definition 
of  capital  as  '  a  group  of  intermediate  pro- 
ducts '  is  practically  equivalent  to  Taussig's ; 
only  he  introduces   the  idea  of  individual 
capital  by  making  acquisition  the  purpose  for 
which  such  goods  exist.     Marx  is  much  more 
explicit  in  ^is  direction :  *  Means  of  produc- 
tion and  subsistence  become  capital  when  they 
serve  as  means  of  exploitation.     Mill,  despair- 
ing of  any  objective  criterion,  simply  remits 
the  distinction  to  the  mind  of  the  employer ; 
while  Clark  goes  a  step  further,  and  makes 
complete  logical  separation  between  the  capital 
itself,  which  is  an  aggregate  of  value  (compare 
Turgot's  conception  of  fxiUurs  accwmiUes), 
and  the  '  capital  goods  by  which  it  may  be  at 
any  moment  represented.' 

This  uncertainty  as  to  what  should  be  in- 
cluded under  the  term  capital  gives  rise  to 
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many  controversies  on  the  propositions  con- 
cerning wealth  (witness  the  endless  battles 
over  the  wage-fund  theory))  and  makes  it 
almost  useless  for  purposes  of  quantitative 
analysis.  For  this  reason  a  small  but  in- 
creasing group  of  economists  is  now  adopt- 
ing the  third  definition  in  preference  to  the 
fourth,  and  regards  stocks  of  goods  as 
capitiJ,  independent  of  the  use  to  which 
they  are  put.  The  chief  difficulty  to  this 
use  of  the  term  is  that  it  occupies  ground 
covered  by  the  traditional  definition  of  wealth, 
'utilities  fixed  and  embodied  in  material 
objects/ 

Courcelle-Seneuil  and  Fisher  adopt  a  defi- 
nition which  covers  both  the  first  and  the 
third  senses :  *  La  somme  des  richesses  exis- 
tautes,  k  un  moment  donn4,  dans  Tespace 
qu'on  d^igne  ou  dans  la  possession  de  la  per- 
Sonne  dont  on  parle.'  Capital  is  here  re* 
garded  as  a  mode  of  measuring  wealth :  a 
wealth-fund,  contrasted  with  income,  which  is 
a  wealth-flow :  an  integral  of  which  income  is 
the  differential.  It  is  justified  primarily  and 
chiefly  because,  in  tbe  hands  of  an  analyst  like 
Fisher,  it  solves  brilliantly  a  whole  series  of 
quantitative  problems  with  which  the  older 
conception  was  unable  to  deal. 

Literature:  Fisbeb  on  Capital,  Econ.  J. 
(1896-7);  Boshm-Bawebk,  Kapital  und 
Kapitalzins.  (a.t.h.) 

Captaiiui  of  Xndiuitry :  see  Emploteb, 
and  Ektrepbeneub. 

Cardinal  Point  and  Value :  Oer.  Kar- 
dinaHpunkt  u.  -werth;  Fr.  valeur  {et  point) 
eardinaU ;  Ital.  valore  (and  punto)  eardinciU. 
Introduced  by  Fechner  for  the  point  and  the 
stimulus-value  (Beizwert)  of  the  'relative 
maximum  of  sensation'  (Fechner,  EUmente 
d.  Fiyehophysik,  ii.  49).  Cardinal  value  is 
defined  by  Kttlpe  {OuUinea  of  Psychol,,  Eng. 
trans.,  250)  as  'the  value  at  which  sensa- 
tion increases  in  direct  proportion  to  stimulus 
intensity.'  See  Fechkeb's  Law,  and  Webeb's 
Law.  (J.M.B.) 

Cardinal  Virtues :  Oer.  Kardinal- 
tuffenden;  Fr.  vertua  eardinalea;  Ital.  virtit^ 
eardinaU.  The  principal  or  leading  virtues 
upon  which  the  other  virtues  depend  or 
'  hinge.' 

The  term  seems  to  have  been  first  used  by 
St.  Ambrose,  who  adapted  to  Christian  usage 
the  Platonic  classification  as  he  found  it  in 
Cicero.  The  cardinal  virtues  are  there 
enumerated  as  prudence,  temperance,  forti- 
tude, and  justice. 

Literature:  Ziboleb,  Gesch.  d.  chr.  Eth. 


i2nd  ed.),  234  ff. ;  Sidgwick,  Hist,  of  Eth. 
3rd  ed.),  44,  133,  143.  (W.B.S.) 

Cardiograph :  see  Labobatobt  and  Ap- 
PABATUB,  III,  B. 

Caricature  [Ital.  earicare,  to  chaige,  over- 
load]: Qer.  KarikatuT]  Yt.  caricature)  Ital, 
earieatura,  A  species  of  characterization  in 
which  there  is  exaggeration  of  Bome  feature 
with  a  view  to  producing  a  ludicrous  effect, 
usually  that  of  ridicule.  It  is  thus  related  to 
those  aspects  of  the  comic  in  which  there  is 
a  feeling  of  superiority,  whereas  the  grotesque, 
in  which  there  is  often  exaggeration,  is  allied 
to  the  humorous.    See  Comic,  and  Chabac- 

TEBI6TIC.  (J.H.T.) 

Carmelitee;  Oer.  Carmeliter;  Fr.  Car* 
myites;  Ital.  Carmditani.  A  monastic  order, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  one  Berthold, 
on  Mount  Carmel,  towards  the  close  of  the 
12th  century — although  much  earlier  records 
purport  to  refer  to  its  existence. 

It  was  recognized  formally  by  the  Church  in 
1224.  The  Crusades  being  over,  it  spread  to 
Europe  in  tbe  13th  century,  and  assimilated 
itself  to  the  mendicant  orders.  It  is  chiefly 
celebrated  for  its  invention  of  the  scapulaiy, 
said  to  have  been  brought  from  heaven  by  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  The  miraculous  qualities 
of  this  woollen  yoke  gave  the  order  great 
vogue,  and  it  flourished  till  its  fetal  dispute 
with  the  Jesuits — ^brought  to  a  close  in  1698. 
Thereafter  it  tended  to  break  up,  there  being 
at  least  four  generals  at  one  time.  It  is  in« 
teresting  as  contributing  a  chapter  to  the 
history  of  religious  emotion  and  belief  in  the 
13th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries,  and  furnishes 
one  of  the  classical  cases  of  *  Aberglaube.' 

Literature:  Helyot,  Hist,  des  Ordres 
Monastiques ;  Makxiko,  Life  of  St.  Teresa ; 
Anon.,  Ordres  Monastiques  (Berlin,  i7Si> 
printed  in  Paris).  (b.m.w.) 

Cameadea.  (cir.  215-cir.  125  b.  c.) 
A  Greek  sceptical  philosopher.  He  founded 
the  New  Academy.  Sent  as  an  ambassador 
from  Athens  to  Home,  his  eloquent  orations 
were  greatly  admired ;  but  Cato  the  Censor, 
to  guard  the  youth  fi-om  his  sophistical  teach- 
ing, had  him  dismissed  from  the  city. 

Caro,  Slme  Karie.  (1826-87.)  A 
French  philosophical  writer,  born  in  Poi« 
tiers,  and  educated  in  Paris.  Lecturer  of 
the  ^xM)le  Normale,  Paris,  1857 1  professor  in 
the  Sorbonne,  1867  ;  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  1876.  His  best  known  works  are 
devoted  to  the  defence  of  Christianity  and  the 
philosophy  of  theism. 

Carpenter,  William  Benjamin.  (1813- 
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85.)  Emiuent  Euglish  physiologiBt  and 
pioneer  in  physiological  psychology,  bom  at 
Exeter,  and  educated  in  medicine  at  Edin- 
burgh. About  1840  he  settled  in  Bristol. 
He  became  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence 
in  University  College,  editor  of  The  British 
and  Foreign  Medico 'Ckirurgiedl  Review, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  President  of 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  (1872). 

CarpocratM,  or  Carpocras.  A  heresi- 
arch  of  Alexandria,  and  Alexandrian  Gnostic, 
who  probiibly  lived  in  the  2nd  century  a.d. 
He  had  numerous  followers  called  Carpocra- 
tians,  who  still  existed  in  the  6th  century. 
He  belonged  to  the  Paganizing,  rather  than 
the  Judaizing,  Agnostics. 

Cartagianiwn,  (from  Descartes) :  see  Pbe- 

KSTABLISHED  HaBMONT,  and  OCCASIOKALISM. 

Case  (or  Instance).  The  result  of  a 
single  observation  or  experiment.  See  Errobs 
(of  observation).  (j.m.b.) 

Case  (grammatical) :  see  Ikflegtiox. 

Case-law:  Ger.  Frocessreehi ;  Fr.  droit 
des  causes]  Ital.  giurisprudenza.  Law 
stated  in  judicial  decisions,  published  in  the 
form  of  reported  cases;  particular  judicial 
precedents,  as  distinguished  from  universal 
legal  principles. 

The  opinions  of  courts  of  last  resort,  an- 
nouncing their  final  determinations  and  stating 
their  reasons  for  it,  are  now  generally  pub- 
lished by  official  reporters,  as  soon  as  there 
are  enough  of  them  to  make  up  a  volume. 
Similar  publications  are  sometimes  made  of 
the  opinions  delivered  in  inferior  courts, 
particularly  in  large  cities.  From  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII,  when  the  *  Year-books '  end, 
no  official  reports  were  published  in  England 
until  1865,  their  place  being  supplied  by  un- 
official ones.  The  earlier  American  reports 
were  also  unofficial.  Unofficial  reports  are 
generally  called  by  the  name  of  the  compiler, 
e.g.  Burrow's  Reports,  Johnson's  Reports; 
official  reports  by  the  name  of  the  Govern- 
ment, e.  g.  United  States  Reports,  Virginia 
Reports;  sometimes  by  that  of  the  Court, 
e.  g.  Law  Reports,  Queen's  Bench  Division ; 
Cour  de  Cassation  (with  date).  In  England 
and  the  United  States  official  law  reports  are 
an  authoritative  declaration  of  the  law,  as  to 
every  point  necessarily  involved  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  cause.  So  far  as  an  opinion 
goes  beyond  this,  it  is  obiter  dictum,  and  not 
of  binding  authority.  Obiter  dicta  are  dis- 
couraged in  France,  and  when  they  amount 
to  laying  down  itiles  which  it  is  the  appro- 


priate province  of  the  legislative  power  to 
prescribe,  the  judge  may  be  prosecuted 
criminally  {Code  CivU,  art.  5;  Code  PSnal, 
art.  127).  Case-law  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
is  generally  not  recognized.  Judicial  decisions 
are  regarded  as  instructive  but  not  authorita- 
tive. *  Non  exemplis  sed  legibus  iudicandum 
sit'  {Code  of  Just.,  vii.  45,  de  Sententiis, 
&c.,  13).    Cf.  Law. 

Literature:  Ausmr,  Jurisprudence,  lect. 
xxxix ;  Holland,  Jurisprudence,  chap,  v, 
iii ;  Merlin,  Repertoire  de  Jurisprudence, 

AlT^t,  vii.  (S.B.B.) 

Caiita  [Lat.  castue,  pure]  :  Ger.  Kaste; 
Fr.  caste]  Ital.  casta.  A  class  distinguished 
originally  by  marks  of  race,  but  later  by  occu- 
pation, or  religious  faith,  or  both,  and  per- 
petuated by  descent  and  rigid  limitation  of 
social  intercourse ;  a  name  given  by  the  first 
European  (Portuguese)  settlers  in  India  to 
divisions  of  the  social  system. 

'  Caste,  at  first,  means  "  pure,"  and  signifies 
that  there  is  a  moral  barrier  between  the 
caste  and  the  outcast.  .  .  .  The  native  word 
[vama]  means  "  colour,"  and  the  first  formal 
distinction  was  national,  (white)  Aryan  and 
"black  man'"  (Washburn  Hopkins,  The  Re- 
ligions  of  India,  28).  'In  societies  of  an 
archaic  type,  a  particular  craft  or  kind  of 
knowledge  becomes  in  time  an  hereditary 
profession  of  families,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course '  (Maine,  Early  Iliet,  of  Institutions , 
lect.  viii.  245).  'The  maintenance  of  those 
class-divisions  which  arise  as  political  organi- 
zation advances,  implies  the  inheritance  of  a 
rank  and  a  place  in  each  class.  The  like 
happens  with  those  subdivisions  of  classes, 
which  in  some  societies  constitute  castes,  and 
in  other  societies  are  exemplified  by  incor- 
porated trades'  (Spencer,  Princ,  of  SoeidL, 
V.  iii.  §  444).  (p.H.o.) 

It  commonly  originates  in  usages  which 
have  become  prescriptive,  or  have  been  stereo- 
typed into  duties ;  and  where  the  division 
is  most  completely  ciTstallized,  religious  sanc- 
tion often  plays  a  great  formative  part. 
Although  the  term  is  applied  pre-eminently 
to  the  Brahmanic  system  of  India,  caste, 
or  something  like  it,  may  be  found  in 
many  civilizations,  and  at  widely  separated 
periods  of  time ;  e.  g.  in  Iran  (Persia),  in  pre- 
Brahmanic  India,  in  Madagascar,  among  the 
North  American  Indians,  in  mediaeval  Europe, 
and  to-day  in  countries  having  nobility. 
Nevertheless,  India  remains  the  classic  in- 
stance of  the  institution. 

Literature:    Hauo,    Brahma  u.   d.  Brah- 
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manen;  Wkbeb,  Nachtrage,  795;  Indische 
Stad.,  z;  Ltall,  Asiatic  Studies  (ist  ser.), 
chap,  vii;  Muib,  in  the  J.  of  the  Roy. 
Asiatic  Soc,  N.S.,  ii.  217,  and  Old  San- 
skrit Texts,  i.  454;  ScHOEBEL,  £tude  sur 
le  Rituel  da  Respect  Social  dans  I'J&tat  Brah- 
man; Kebn,  Ind.  Theorieen  over  de  Standen- 
verdeeling;  Hopkins,  Four  Castes,  and  in 
J.  of  Amer.  Oriental  Soc,  xiii ;  Schlag- 
nrrwEiT,  in  Zeitsch.  d.  deutschen  Morgen- 
laudischen  Gesell.,  zxxiii.  549.  (b.m.w.) 

Gasnal  [Lat  cams,  fall]:  Ger.  zuJaUigi 
Fr.  aecidentd,  Jortnit;  Ital.  eamMle,  Hap- 
pening fortuitously  or  accidentally.  See 
Accident.  (j.h.b.) 

Gasiiuitry  [Lat.  ccmu,  a  case]:  Ger. 
Kasuislik';  Fr.  casmsUgw^  arguments  de 
eaniiHe;  Ital.  eaeistica,  (i)  The  systematic 
discussion  of  the  application  of  moral  law  to 
particular  cases  (called  '  cases  of  conscience ') 
in  which  such  application  is  not  clear  and 
certain. 

(2)  The  over-subtle  or  verbal  discussion  of 
the  moral  quality  of  particular  acts  or  senti- 
ments, especially  when  tending  toward  greater 
moral  laxity  than  is  permitted  by  the  dominant 
moral  opinion  of  the  time  or  by  the  unsophis- 
ticated individual  conscience. 

Ethical  reflection  begins  with  the  discussion 
of  difBcult  cases  of  conduct.  Discussion  of 
this  kind  becomes  prominent  when  new  ideas 
of  life  enter  an  established  social  order,  as  in 
the  time  of  the  Sophists  or  in  early  Christian 
times.  In  the  New  Testament  there  are  many 
examples  of  such  discussion ;  and  these  become 
more  numerous  and  more  systematically 
worked  out  in  several  of  the  Church  Fathers 
(e.g.  Justin,  Athanasius,  Augustine).  But 
casuistry,  as  a  distinct  body  of  ethical  teaching, 
is  the  result  of  additioual  causes:  in  particular^ 
the  elaboration  of  church  creed  and  practice, 
which  reached  completeness  in  the  great 
scholastics  of  the  1 3th  century ;  the  growing 
externality  of  moral  doctrine,  which  tended  to 
look  on  the  moral  law  as  an  external  rule, 
a  mere  aggregate  of  numerous  cases  of 
action,  and  on  conduct  as  separable  into 
distinct  processes  of  motive,  intention,  and 
act;  the  separation  of  different  orders  of 
men,  especially  clergy  and  laity,  learned  and 
unlearned ;  and  the  attempt  to  assess  exactly 
the  merit  or  demerit  of  each  particular  action, 
and  to  assign  to  each  sin  its  appropriate  pen* 
ance — an  attempt  in  which  the  distinction, 
enforced  by  the  later  Stoics,  of  the  morally 
indifferent  from  the  obUgatory  and  the  for- 
bidden^ was  further  developed,  and  a  classifica- 


tion of  sins  (original  and  actual,  mortal  and 
venial)  was  carried  out.  In  this  way  manuals 
of  conduct  were  prepared  chiefly  as  guides  for 
the  confessional  (Summa  Artesana,  1330; 
Summa  Pisana,  1470 ;  Summa  Angelica, 
1492;  Summa  Rosella,  1495;  Summa  Paci- 
fica,  1574):  at  first  arranged  according  to 
subject,  afterwards  with  the  cases  in  alpha- 
betical order.  These  manuals  entered  into 
the  minutest  details  of  conduct,  and  the 
subtlest  refinements  of  motive  and  intention. 
A  famous  example  of  a  casuistical  discussion 
is  the  controversy  concerning  the  murder  of 
tyrants,  occasioned  by  the  assassination  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  in  1407— an  act  which  was 
defended  by  Jean  Petit,  of  the  University  of 
Paris.  The  variety  of  opinions  brought  out 
in  these  diecussions,  coupled  with  the  absence 
of  a  dominating  moral  principle  to  guide  the 
discussion,  led  to  many  differences  of  opinion 
amongst  the  doctors  of  casuistry  which  were 
fitted  to  perplex  the  lay  conscience.  Hence 
arose  the  doctrine  of  Pbobabilism  (q.  v.), 
which  was  the  logical  outcome  of  the  casuisti- 
cal method.  Casuistry  has  appeared  in  history 
when  external  law,  as  opposed  to  ethical  prin- 
ciple, has  been  taken  as  the  ultimate  guide  of 
conduct.  Conspicuous  instances  are  to  be 
found  in  Judaism,  of  which  the  Talmud  is  the 
main  casuistical  authority.     Although  there 


were  casuists  among  the  Reformers,  Ethics  has 
for  long  shaken  itself  free  from  these  discus- 
sions. (W.B.S.-B.M.W.) 

LiiercUiiTe:  Aquinas,  Secunda  Secundae; 
Raimunb  de  Pennafobti,  Summa  de  Casibus 
Poenitentialibus  (17 19);  the  Angelica  (burnt 
by  Luther);  Busenbaum,  Medulla  casuum  con- 
scientiae ;  Escobab,  Theologia  Moralis ;  Pas* 
CAL,  Provincial  Letters ;  PEBBAtJLT,  La  Morale 
des  J^suites ;  W.  Pebkins,  Whole  Treatise  of 
Cases  of  Conscience ;  Sandebson,  De  Obliga- 
tione  Conscientiae,  and  Nine  Cases  of  Con- 
science ;  Alsted,  Theologia  Casuum ;  Bald- 
win, Tractatus  de  Casibus  Conscientiae; 
Speneb,  Pia  Desideria;  Stbauch,  Theologia 
Moralis;  Buddeus,  Isagoge  Historica;  Staud* 
LIN,  Oesch.  d.  Sittenlehre;  H.  Mebz,  Das 
System  d.  christl.  Sittenlehre;  J.  Riceaby, 
Mor.  Philos.,  152;  Mielzineb,  Introd.  to 
the  Talmud ;  Stbace,  Einleitung  in  d.  Tal- 
mud. Jebemy  Tatlob's  Ductor  Dubitan- 
tium  (1660)  is  the  chief  manual  of  casuistry 
by  a  Protestant  theologian.  It  is  an  examina* 
tion  of  doubtful  '  cases  of  conscience,'  but  is 
without  the  special  characteristics,  given  above, 
of  mediaeval  casuistry.  See  also  Gass,  Gesch, 
d.  chr.  Eth.,  §§  123-8.  (r.m.w.-w.b.s.) 
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Catalepsy  [Gr.  Kord^  down^  +  X^^iv,  from 
Xan^vtw,  to  seize]  :  G^r.  Katdlepsie;  Fr. 
eatdUpsie ;  Ital.  ccUaUsai.  A  nervouB  diseaBe 
characterized  by  intermittent  attacks  of  power- 
lessness,  and  a  peculiar  form  of  muscular 
rigidity  which  is  either  absolute,  the  limbs 
remaining  as  if  petrified,  or  of  a  form  termed 
JlexibUitas  eerea. 

In  this  condition  the  patient  s  limbs  may  be 
placed  by  another  in  any  position  of  flexion 
or  contraction,  although  the  patient  is  help- 
less to  contract  the  muscles  voluntarily.  The 
state  is  further  characterized  by  an  inability 
to  speak,  an  almost  trance-like  unconscious- 
ness, succeeded  upon  awakening  by  a  total 
forgetfukess  of  what  ensued  during  the  at- 
tack, and  frequently  by  total  or  partial  insen- 
sibility. The  attack  is  usually  in  the  nature 
of  a  paroxysm  of  a  few  hours'  (rarely  days') 
duration,  with  intervab  of  relief.  It  may 
occur  at  any  age,  but  is  most  common  in  early 
adult  life,  and  soon  after  puberty.  It  is  dis- 
tinctly more  common  in  women  than  in  men. 
In  most  cases  it  is  associated  with  Hystebia 
(q.  v.),  but  may  occur  in  the  absence  of  true 
hysterical  symptoms.  It  is  frequently  induced 
by  nervous  exhaustion,  by  emotional  distur- 
bances, religious  excitement,  sudden  shock, 
fright,  or  injury.  It  occasionally  occurs  in 
the  course  of  mental  affections,  e.g.  melan- 
cholia and  in  hebephrenia  or  puberal  insanity, 
as  well  as  in  the  various  forms  of  paranoia, 
acute  hallucination,  &c. 

It  is  differentiated  from  ecstasy  or  trance  by 
the  peculiar  behaviour  of  the  muscles ;  by  the 
loss  of  memory  upon  the  cessation  of  the  attack; 
by  the  complete  immobility  and  the  suddenness 
of  the  loss  of  sense-functions.  The  inspired 
expression  of  the  ecstatic  is  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  vacant  immobility  of  the  cata- 
leptic. Catalepsy  is  distinguished  from  tetanus 
by  the  suspension  of  the  mental  activities  and 
the  freedom  from  pain.  The  attempts  to 
simulate  this  condition  are  usually  detected 
by  the  feilure  of  protracted  and  complete 
rigidity,  and  by  the  presence  of  reflex  and 
other  signs  of  sensibility. 

The  cause  (or  causes)  of  the  state  is  not  satis- 
&ctorily  explained ;  the  possibility  of  passively 
moving  the  limbs  which  do  not  respond  to 
powerAil  electric  irritation  offers  a  point  of 
Hpecial  difficulty.  The  fact  that  the  attack 
may  be  induced  by  mental  excitement  sug- 
gests a  cortical  origin,  possibly  an  inhibition 
of  the  restraining  influence  of  higher  over 
lower  centres.  Artificial  catalepsy  occurs  in 
the  state  of  hypnosis,  and  is  characterized  by  a 


similar  muscular  rigidity  and  pliability  (flexi- 
bilitas  cerea).  Charcot  and  his  followers  re- 
gard it  as  a  distinct  state,  the  first  of  the 
three  which  they  recognize  (cf.  Hypnotism). 
It  is  induced  by  a  sudden  light,  loud 
sound,  or  strained  fixation;  and  in  addition 
to  the  characteristic  posture  of  the  limbs,  pre- 
sents superficial  anaesthesia,  but  special  sen- 
sibility with  general  suggestibility  remain 
intact;  the  eyes  open  wiUi  a  vacant  stare, 
and  reflex  irritability  is  almost  completely 
abolished.  The  state  may  also  be  induced 
(Charcot)  by  opening  the  eyes  of  a  lethargic 
subject.  Those  who  do  not  recognize  Uie 
distinct  forms  or  phases  of  hypnosb  as 
distinguished  by  the  Paris  school,  regard 
artificial  catalepsy  as  a  special  state  of  mus- 
cular rigidity  induced  by  suggestion  through 
posture,  unconscious  contagion,  or  the  like ; 
and  variable  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
suggestion. 

Catalepsy  has  figured  in  mental  Epidemics 
(q.  V.)  and  in  religions  ecstasy.  The  term 
owes  its  origin  to  the  spiritualistic  theory  of 
disease  which  beheld  in  the  paroxysm  the 
seizure  by  some  foreign  agency  or  spirit. 
The  tendency  to  use  the  term  as  including 
all  forms  of  trance-like  states  is.  not  to  be 
approved.    Cf.  Tbakce.  (j.j.) 

LUerature :  Chabcot,  Maladies  du  syst^me 
nerveux;  A.  Binet  and  Ch.  Fins,  Animal 
Magnetism  (Eug.  trans.) ;  Bbiquet,  Traits  de 
THyst^rie  (1889);  Pitres,  Lemons  cliniques 
sur  rhyst^rie  (1891);  Gilles  de  la  Touh- 
ETTE,  Trait6  clinique  et  th^rapeutique  de 
rhyst^rie  (1891);  P.  Janet.  L'£tat  mental 
des  Hystdiiques;  Bicheb,  Etudes  cliniques 
sur  la  grande  hysteric  (1885);  Le  Maitre, 
Contribution  k  Tfitude  des  ^tats  cataleptiques 
(1895).  (L.M.) 

Also  Hills,  art.  Catalepsy,  in  Peppers 
Med.  Cyc;  Tuke's  Diet,  of  Psychol.  Med., 
and  Wood's  Bef.  Handb.  Med.  Sci.  (sub 
verbo).  (e.m.-^.m.b.) 

CkLtaphasia  (or  Kata-)  [Or.  ffard^<rtr, 
assent]:  Ger.  KatapfiaHe;  Fr.  cataphasie 
{aeataphasie);  Ital.  ecUafasia,  A  degenera- 
tion of  speech,  usually  connected  with  serious 
nervous  disease,  in  which  the  patient,  either 
spontaneously  or  in  answer  to  questions,  con- 
stantly repeats  the  same  word  or  phrases. 

The  word  is  also  used  (Kussmaul)  to  de- 
scribe serious  degeneration  in  the  formation 
of  sentences,  the  patient's  language  being  re- 
duced, like  that  of  a  child  just  beginning  to 
speak,  to  the  skeleton  words  of  a  sentence 
with  little  grammatical  construction  (hence 
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also  termed  agnuninati8m)and  much  repetition. 
See  Speech  akd  its  Defects.  (j.j.) 

Cfttaplei^  (or  -is^  [Gr.  tuna,  down,  +  vX^fiv, 
froniirXi7<rirffiy,  to  strike]:  Ger.  KaiapUade;  Fr. 
caiaplexie;  ItaX.catapUagia.  A  word  suggested 
by  Preyer  (Die  Kaiaplexie  und  der  thieruehe 
Hypnatimnua,  1878)  to  describe  the  immobility 
and  apparent  paralysis  induced  by  rigidly 
restraining  the  movements  of  an  animal. 

The  experiment  of  holding  a  hen  and 
making  it  stare  at  a  chalk  line  and  remain 
immoTable  was  described  by  Kircher,  1646. 
Preyer  has  shown  that  the  restraint  is  the 
essential  factor,  the  chalk  line  or  other  method 
of  fixing  the  attention  being  secondary.  Such 
observations  have  been  repeated  upon  pigeons 
and  other  birds,  upon  guinea-pigs,  rabbits, 
lizards,  crabs,  frogs,and  other  animals.  Almost 
all  of  these,  after  proper  manipulations  for 
a  few  seconds  or  nunutes,  cease  to  struggle, 
and  may  be  made  to  assume,  as  if  paralyzed, 
unuBual  positions,  and  to  maintain  them  for 
a  considerable  period.  The  explanation  of 
this  state  has  wavered  between  the  view  that 
the  cataplectic  state  is  a  form  of  hypnotic 
sleep  (]>udlewsky),  and  that  it  is  a  quasi- 
paralysis  due  to  intensive  shock  or  fright 
(Preyer).  The  latter  view  assimilates  it  to 
the  natural  fascination  of  animals  by  beasts  of 
prey  and  to  other  forms  of  fright,  and  regards 
the  instinct  to  feign  death  as  a  cognate  phe* 
nomenon. 

A  more  recent  view  (Verwom)  regards  the 
phenomenon  as  of  the  nature  of  a  posture 
reflex  (Lagereflex),  the  animal  responding  to 
the  tactile  stimulus  of  the  manipulation  by  an 
attitude  in  some  cases  suggestive  of  the  most 
suitable  position  for  regaining  its  equilibrium. 
Although  the  fact  cannot  be  satisfiBbctorily 
explained,  it  is  certainly  the  case  that  the 
tendency  to  assume  certain  positions  is 
morbidly  present  in  the  aniimds  subject  to 
cataplexy.  What  is  peculiar  is  the  retention 
of  the  posture  for  so  long  a  time.  This  is 
referred  to  the  release  of  the  inhibitory 
impulses  sent  down  from  the  hemispheres  to 
the  lower  centres;  and  this  in  turn  is  sub- 
stantiated by  the  fact  that  frogs  without  their 
hemispheres  retain  such  posture  reflexes  for 
a  much  longer  time  than  the  normal  frog. 
Should  this  type  of  explanation  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory,  the  term  cataplexy  would  no 
longer  be  appropriate  for  the  phenomenon  in 
question. 

The  term  is  also  used  with  reference  to  the 
similar  paralyzing  effects  of  shock  or  fright  in 
men,  and  the  effects  of  sudden  and  massive 


stimuli  upon  hypnotic  subjects.  Charcot's 
method  of  rendering  subjects  statuesquely 
immobile  in  the  accidental  position  of  the 
moment  by  the  sudden  sound  of  a  gong  or 
the  flash  of  a  light  would  be  of  this  type; 
also  the  fact  that  sleep  may  be  induced 
(in  children — ^Baldwin)  by  a  sudden  flash  of 
light  in  a  dark  room.  C£  Catalepsy,  and 
Hypnotism. 

Literature :  Pbeyeb,  as  cited  above  (with 
illustrations);  Yebwobn,  Die  sogenannte 
Hypnose  der  Thiere  (1898);  E.  Gley,  De 
quelques  conditions  favorisant  Thypnose  chez 
les  animaux,  Ann^e  Psychol.,  ii.  (J- J.) 

Cateehetioal  Xethod  (in  education)  [Lat. 
eateehiemus,  instruction  by  word  of  mouth]. 
A  form  of  instruction  by  means  of  questions 
and  answers,  usually  for  purposes  of  examina- 
tion ;  when  used  in  inductive  teaching,  it  is 
equivalent  to  the  Socratic  method.  See 
Method,  and  Socratic  Method.       (c.ne  g.) 

€kLt6gor«matic  (Words,  &c.)  [Gr.  can;- 
ydptifAo]  :  Ger.  kaUgorematiach ;  Fr.  cat^ori- 
matique ;  Ital.  categoremaiico.  Such  words  as 
may  by  themselves  form  the  expression  of  one 
term,  subject  or  predicate,  of  a  proposition. 
All  others,  e.g.  prepositions,  conjunctions, 
adverbs,  are  called  Syncategorematic. 

The  term  KarrfySpfifui  appears  occasionally 
in  Aristotle  as  equivalent  to  predicate.  This 
meaning  was  definitely  assigned  to  it  by  the 
Stoics,  who,  distinguishing  noun  and  verb  as 
the  essential  parts  of  a  proposition,  gave  a 
foundation  for  the  grammatical  distinction  of 
categorematic  from  syncategorematic.  That 
distinction  was  taken  over  from  the  Latin 
grammarians  (e.g.  Priscian),  and  begins  to 
appear  in  logic  in  the  tract  de  Genertbua  et 
Speciebua,  often  assigned  to  Abelard. 

Literature:  Pbantl,  Gesch.  d.  Logik,  ii. 
148,  191,  356,  266.  (B.A.) 

Categorical  (Judgment,  &c.)  [Gr.  Karrf 
yofHK6t]:  OeT,kat^foriaeh;  Yr.catigoriqtte;  Ital. 
categorieo,  A  judgment  in  which  the  assertion 
is  made  eimplieiter,  as  holding  good  without 
explicit  reference  to  any  condition.  Kant 
connects  the  categorical  judgment  with  the 
fundamental  thought-relation  of  substance 
(thing),  of  attribute  (quality),  and  so  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  other  forms  of  assertion. 

The  term  with  Aristotle  means  always 
'affirmative.'  The  current  modem  sense,  in 
which  it  is  contrasted  with  hypothetical  or 
conditional,  seems  to  have  been  directly 
derived  from  Boethius,  though,  as  Prantl  has 
shown,  the  new  sense  of  the  term  had  already 
appeared  among  the  later  Peripatetic  com- 
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mentators  on  Aristotle  and  in  Qalen,  and  may 
have  been  influenced  by  the  Stoic  usage. 

LiUrcUttre:  PaAinx,  Qesch.  d.  Logik,  i. 
564i_675>  691 ;  Kawt,  Logik,  §  24,  and  Krit 
d.  reinen  Vernunft,  86.  (b.a.) 

Catagorioal  ZmperatiTe :  Oer.  kategori- 
scher  Imperativ;  Fr.  impercUif  eatSgortque\ 
Ital.  imperoHvo  eategorico.  A  moral  law  which 
admits  of  no  condition  or  exception.  The  term 
is  opposed  to  Hypothetical  Imperative,  which 
is  a  law  relative  to  a  further  end. 

The  use  of  the  term  is  due  to  Kant  {Grundl, 
d.  Met,  d,  Sitteriy  ii),  who  reduces  the  moral 
law  to  the  single  categorical  imperative :  '  Act 
only  on  that  maxim  whereby  thou  canst  at 
the  same  time  will  that  it  should  become 
a  universal  law.'  This  formula  of  the  im- 
perative gives  its  bare  form  or  universality. 
It  is  followed  by  a  second  formula  for  the 
same  law  giving  its  end,  and  thus  stated: 
'  So  act  as  to  treat  humanity,  whether  in  thine 
own  person  or  in  that  of  any  other,  in  every 
case  as  an  end  withal,  and  never  as  means 
only.'  By  combining  these  two  formulae,  a 
'  complete  characterization '  is  reached,  which 
gives  the  conception  of  a  '  kingdom  of  ends.' 
This  final  formula  of  the  absolutely  good  will 
is  stated  in  the  words :  'Act  on  maxims  which 
can  at  the  same  time  have  for  their  object 
themselves  as  universal  laws  of  nature.'  These 
are,  however,  only  different  formulae  of  the 
same  categorical  imperative  or  law,  and  each 
of  them  involves  the  other  two. 

Literature:  discussions  are  to  be  found  in 
historical  and  systematic  works  on  ethics,  and 
in  the  textbooks  to  Kant.  (w.b.s.) 

Category  [Or.  Kanjyopia,  an  accusation, 
charge] :  Ger.  Kcttegorie ;  Fr.  ealtigorie ;  Ital. 
categoria.  (i)  One  of  the  ten  classes  of 
Beings,  or  of  typical  forms  of  speech  used 
to  assert  Being,  or,  finally,  of  typical  judg- 
ments regarding  Being,  as  Aristotle  dis- 
tinguished these  ten  classes  in  his  table  of 
categories.  (2)  One  of  the  forms  or  classes 
of  conceivable  objects,  or  one  of  the  forms  of 
judgments  about  objects,  or,  finally,  one  of  the 
fundamental  concepts  of  the  understanding, 
as  Kant  classified  these  fundamental  forms, 
classes,  or  concepts,  .in  his  table  of  categories. 
(3)  Any  very  extensive  or  fundamentally 
important  class  of  objects  or  of  conceptions, 
especially  if  this  class  is  distinguished  from 
other  classes,  either  by  the  general  form  or 
character  of  the  assertions  that  can  be  made 
about  it,  or  by  the  general  method  of  thinking 
that  is  applicable  to  its  study.  Thus  one  may 
say,   'mind   and    body  belong   to   different 


categories,'  although  both  of  them  would 
actually  &11  under  the  same  Aristotelian 
category  of  substance.  (4)  Popularly,  and 
sometimes  in  technical  usage,  category  be- 
comes simply  equivalent  to  the  term  class  or 
general  idea.  (5)  In  post-Kantian  technical 
usage  (e.  g.  Hegel)  the  categories  are  any  or 
all  of  the  fundamental  philosophical  concep- 
tions, whether  metaphysical,  logical,  or  ethical. 

The  original  purpose  of  Aristotle  in  defining 
the  categories  of  his  well-known  table  was 
a  complex  one,  and  his  motives  were  not  very 
clearly  analysed  by  himself.  In  part  the 
categories  represent  a  grammatical  classifica- 
tion  of  forms  of  speech.  In  part  they  stand 
for  very  general  classes  of  objects,  as  these 
classes  get  distinguished  by  ordinary  speech* 
In  part  they  are  names  for  fashions  of  being, 
or  for  various  ways  in  which  objects  can  be 
regarded  as  real ;  and  in  so  far  they  mark  the 
chief  varieties  of  meaning  that  can  be  assigned 
to  the  ontological  predicate  in  metaphysical 
discussion.  The  latter  way  of  viewing  the 
categories  is  frequent  in  the  treatise  called 
the  Metapkynos  of  Aristotle,  and  the  philo* 
sopher  here  often  observes  that  'Being  is 
variously  asserted  according  to  the  cate- 
gories/ as  the  characteristic  of  a  substance, 
a  quality,  &c. 

The  full  list  of  the  categories  of  Aristotle 
is:  ovtrUi  (substance),  n6<rov  (quantity),  voUv 
(quality),  irptSr  rt  (relations,  especially  such  as 
double,  half,  greater  than,  &c.),  iroG  (place), 
frorc  (time),  KtiaBai  (situation  or  position,  such 
as  is  expressed  by  to  sit,  or  to  lie),  Ixciv 
(possession  or  acquired  character,  such  as 
dress  or  ornament),  irotctv  (activity  in  the  more 
special  sense,  such  as  is  expressed  by  active 
verbs  like  to  cut  or  to  burn),  irdtrxtuf  (passivity 
or  passion,  such  as  is  expressed  by  the  passive 
voice  of  any  active  verb).  The  grammatical 
relation  of  these  classes  to  parts  of  speech  as 
such  is  obvious,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
later  categories  of  the  list.  The  metaphysical 
contrast  between  the  first  category  and  all 
the  others  leads  to  the  frequent  reduction  by 
Aristotle  of  the  whole  list  to  the  two  classes, 
substance  and  accident.  The  moi^  exact 
classification  into  the  three  fundamental 
categories,  substance,  quality  or  character 
in  general  {irdBos),  and  relation,  is  also  known 
to  our  philosopher.  As  to  the  principles  that 
led  to  the  statement  of  the  list  of  ten  cate- 
gories, and  as  to  the  stress  that  Aristotle 
himself  laid  upon  the  precise  classification 
in  question,  opinions  differ.  Prantl  (in  his 
Geseh.  d,  Logik,  i)  gives  a  statement  of  all 
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the  various  forms  which  the  table  of  categories 
takes  in  Aristotle's  writings,  and  in  his 
lengthy  discussion  in  this  volame  maintains 
that  Aristotle  laid  no  stress  upon  the  ez- 
hanstiyeness  or  finality  of  the  table  of  ten 
categories.  2ieller  regards  the  full  table  of 
ten  as  representing  an  essential  thesis  of  Ari- 
stotle. But  there  should  be  no  doubt  of  the 
actual  union  of  various  motives  as  determin- 
ing Aristotle's  classification. 

The  categories  were  often  discussed  by  the 
later  ancient  philosophers,  and  both  the  Stoics 
and  Plotinus  undertook  to  give  revised  lists. 
Kant's  discussion  of  the  categories  in  the 
Krit,  cL  reinen  Vemunfi  makes  the  list  depend 
upon  the  forms  of  judgment.  Forms  of  judg- 
ment^ however,  involve  fundamental  ways  of 
thinking  of  objects,  and  Kant's  table  of  cate- 
gones  is  therefore  explicitly  a  classification 
of  the  possible  objects  of  human  thought 
according  to  the  fdndamental  ways  in  which 
we  can  think  about  objects. 

The  result  is  the  well-known  list : 

1 .  Categories  of  Quantity :  Unity  {EinAeit), 
PluiuHty  (Vidheit),  Universality  (Allheit). 

2.  Categories  of  Quality:  Reality  (i^eaZtMftV 
Negation  (Negaiiov^,  Limitation  (Limiiatitm). 

3.  Categories  of  Relation:  Substantiality 
{SubttaniialiUU),  Causality  {CausaliUU),  Reci- 
procity (  WechmUmrkung). 

4.  Categories  of  Modality:  Possibility 
(MdgUchkM),  Actuality  (  WirkUchJmi),  Neces- 
sity (NothwendigheU). 

The  four  groups  correspond  respectively  to 
the  classifications  of  judgment :  ( i )  as  singular, 
particular,  and  universal;  (2)  as  affirmative, 
negative,  and  < infinite';  (3)  as  categorical, 
hypothetical,  and  disjunctive ;  (4)  as  proble- 
matic, assertory,  and  necessary.  Aant  is  him- 
self thoroughly  convinced  of  the  exhaustiveness 
of  this  list,  and  of  its  fundamental  systematic 
value.  The  categories  of  relation  he  generally 
states  in  the  dual  form :  CatudliidU  und  Der 
pendenz^  i.e.  relation  of  cause  to  effect, 
relation  of  substance  to  accident,  &c. 

The  lack  of  any  principle  sufficient  to 
secure  the  exhaustiveness  of  the  Kantian  table 
of  categories  was,  despite  his  own  assertion, 
a  matter  of  general  comment  among  his  critics 
from  the  very  beginning ;  and  the  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  list  of  the  logical  forms  of 
judgment  which  Kant  had  used,  led  to 
numerous  efforts  to  deduce  a  list  of  categories 
from  some  single  principle  constitutive  of 
the  thinking  process.  Fichte,  Schelling,  and 
H^l  were  all  much  influenced  both  in  ter- 
minology and  in  doctrine  by  such  efforts. 


Inevitably  these  efforts  led  to  a  somewhat 
more  extended  technical  conception  of  the 
categories  than  Kant  had  recognized,  since 
Kant's  list  of  fundamental  conceptions  could 
not  be  sundered,  in  the  development  of  the 
idealistic  systems,  from  concepts  of  logical, 
metaphysical,  ethical,  and  even  cosmological 
character.  In  consequence,  the  term  category, 
in  post-Kantian  philosophy,  comes  to  mean 
any  relatively  fundamental  philosophical  con- 
ception. (J.B.) 

Categories  are  psychologically  defined  by 
Stout  {Manual  of  Ptyehol,  Bk.  III.  Div.  ii. 
chap,  i)  as  *  forms  of  cognitive  consciousness : 
they  are  universal  principles  or  relations  pre- 
supposed either  in  all  cognition  or  in  all 
cognition  of  a  certain  kind.'  And  he  refers 
to  Ferrier  (Introduction  to  InstiL  of  Met,) 
as  showing  now  categories  may  be  operative 
when  their  existence  is  not  consciously  recog- 
nized. 

Literature:  Works  on  metaphysics  generally. 
An  important  recent  work  is  Habtmakn, 
Kategorienlehre.  See  extensive  citation  in 
EiSLBB,  Worterb.  d.  philos.  Begriffe  (sub 
verbo).  Psychological  treatment  is  to  be 
found  in  James,  Princ.  of  Psychol.,  ii.  fin.; 
Spznceb,  Princ.  of  Psychol.,  iij  Baxbwin, 
Ment.  Devel.  in  the  Child  and  the  Race, 
chap,  xi,  and  Selective  Thinking,  in  Psychol. 
Rev.  (Jan.,  1898);  Simuel,  Arch.  f.  syst. 
Philos.,  i.  34  ff.  (O.V.S.-J.H.B.) 

Ckitluundfl  [Or.  KoBaptrit^  purgation  or  puri* 
fication] :  Qer.  Kalhareis ;  Fr.  catharsis;  Ital. 
catarsi,  A  term  used  by  Aristotle  to  ex- 
press the  effect  produced  by  tragedy  and 
certain  kinds  of  music.  Tragedy,  by  means 
of  pity  and  fear,  is  said  to  effect  a  '  catharsis 
of  such  passions.' 

The  conception  of  Aristotle,  as  seems 
clear  from  the  passage  relative  to  music  in 
the  Politics  (v.  7),  is  that  of  exciting  by  art 
certain  passions  already  existing  in  the  spec- 
tator, viz.  pity,  fear,  enthusiasm,  in  order 
that,  after  this  homeopathic  treatment,  the 
person  may  experience  relief  from  them  and 
return  to  the  normal  condition.  The  cure  is 
not  wrought  by  the  mere  excitement,  but  by 
an  excitement  produced  by  an  artistic  agency, 
which  at  the  same  time  brings  order,  har- 
mony, and  wholeness  to  bear.  In  the  case  of 
tragedy  there  is  the  additional  fieictor  (though 
not  explicitly  stated  in  this  connection  by 
him),  that  the  spectator  is  sympathizing 
with  sufferings  and  heroism  portrayed  in  their 
more  universal  aspects.  Hence  he  is  further 
freed  from  the  morbid  and  selfish.     The  metar 
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phor  is  primarily  medical,  bat  may  quite 
possibly  have  reference  also  to  religious  puri- 
fication, wbile  in  the  actual  psycbical  process 
there  must  be  an  aesthetic  element  as  stated 
above. 

The  numerous  interpretations  of  Aristotle's 
meaning,  of  which  fifteen  were  enumerated  at 
the  end  of  the  Z5th  century,  may  be  divided 
into  three  groups  according  as  they  interpret 
the  term  to  mean  (i)  purification  in  the  sense 
of  refining;  (a)  a  religious  expiation  or  lustra- 
tion; (3)  a  medical  purgation  and  healing. 
Leasing,  in  his  HanAurgisehe  Dramaturgie, 
was  a  typical  representative  of  the  first  group, 
making  the  effect  of  tragedy  to  be  the  re- 
ducing of  the  passions  to  the  mean.  The 
Romanticists  emphasized  especially  the 
thought  that  the  soul  is  through  art  freed 
from  all  the  contradictions  and  miseries  of 
actual  existence,  and  raised  to  the  plane  of 
divine  Ibokt  (q*v.).  The  third  and  now 
generally  accepted  interpretation  was  sug- 
gested by  Milton,  £.  Mtlller,  and  Weil,  and 
presented  convincingly  by  Bemays. 

Literature :  Butcher,  Aristotle's  Theory  of 
Poetry  and  Fine  Art  (1895);  Zelleb,  Ari- 
stotle (trans,  by  Costelloe  and  Muirhead, 
1897);  Walteb,  Oesch.  d.  Aesth.  im  Alter- 
thum  (1893);  Bbbnats,  Zwei  Abhandl.  ii. 
die  Aristotelische  Theorie  des  Dramas  (1880) ; 
D5BIKG,  Die  Kunstlehre  des  Aristoteles 
1876^;  BiNABD,  L'£Bth6tique  d'Aristote 
1887);  Eggeb,  La  Critique  chez  les  Grecs 
1887),  and  La  Po^tique  d'Aristote  (1878); 
Baumoabt,  Handb.  d.  Poetik  (1887),  423  ff. 
The  works  of  DObing,  B^abd,  and  Eggeb 
contain  bibliographies.  See  also  Uebebweg- 
Heinzb,  Qesch.  d.  Philos.  (J.H.T.) 

Catholio  Church  [Gr.  Kara,  according  to, 
+  Skos,  the  whole]:  Uer.  hathoUache  Kirche', 
Fr.  £gliee  eatholique]  Ital.  Chdesa  ccUtolica. 
The  all-embracing  and  hence  only  authoritative 
Church. 

The  word  Catholic  is  found  in  early  Chris- 
tian writers  with  no  reference  to  the  Church. 
Justin  Martyr  (Dial,  e.  Tryph,y  81)  speaks 
of  the  Catholic,  that  is,  the  general,  resur- 
rection. Tertullian  {Adv,  Marcian,  2,  17) 
writes  of  the  Catholic,  that  is,  the  all- 
embracing,  goodness  of  God.  It  is  first 
applied  to  the  Church  in  the  Epistle  of 
Ignatius  to  the  Church  in  Smyrna,  where  we 
read  that  where  Christ  is,  there  the  Christian 
Church  is.  In  Eusebius  {Hist,  Ece,,  4,  15) 
it  is  applied  to  the  local  religious  associations 
which  recognize  themselves  as  parts  of  the 
Church  universal.     It  was  first  generally  em- 


ployed in  its  present  sense  in  contrast  to  the 
purely  national  religion  of  the  Jews.  Later, 
it  was  attached  to  the  orthodox  Christian 
Church  as  contrasted  with  the  heretics,  espe* 
cially  the  Donatists  (q.  v.). 

The  Catholic  Church  is  the  community 
which  holds,  maintains,  and  expounds  univer- 
sally received  Christian  doctrine.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  regards  itself  as  possessing 
exclusive  right  to  the  title  '  Catholic,'  chiefly 
on  the  ground  of  unbroken  apostolic  succes- 
sion ;  it  alone  holds  the  doctrine,  and  there* 
fore  alone  can  maintain  it.  Protestant  writers 
tend  to  view  the  phrase  as  indicating  an 
ideal,  which  is  better  conveyed  in  the  words 
'the  communion  of  saints,'  meaning  thereby 
that  the  Church  is  not  restricted  to  any  one 
Christian  community,  but  will,  in  the  end, 
become  universal.    Cf.  Romakisil 

Literature :    Augustinb,    Epist.    53,    i ; 
Pebbostb,  Praelectiones,  Tr.  de  Locis,  cap.  3 ; 
Peabbon,  On  the  Creed,  art.  ix ;  Faibbaibn,  . 
Catholicism,  Anglican  and  Roman.     (b.m.w.) 

Oatholio  Seaction:  Ger.  katholiaAe 
Oegenwirkung ;  Fr.  riaction  cathoUque;  ItaL 
reaziane  eattoliea.  Catholic  Reaction,  also 
commonly  known  as  the  Counter-Reforma- 
tion, is  the  name  given  to  the  movement  of 
reform  and  restatement  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples that  took  place  in  the  Roman  Catiiolic 
Church,  mainly  as  a  result  of  the  stimulus 
imparted  by  the  Reformation.  It  is  associated 
chiefly  with :  (i)  the  activity  of  the  Jesuits 
(recognized  by  the  Church,  1540);  (2)  with 
the  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (XS42-63) ; 
(3)  with  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Inquisition. 

As  a  whole,  the  movement  was  partly  re- 
formatory, partly  reactionary.  It  was  reforma* 
tory  in  so  &r  as  it  purged  the  Church  of  much 
of  the  laxity,  and  nearly  all  the  positive  im« 
morality,  that  had  grown  up  under  the  influence 
of  the  Renaissance  spirit.  It  was  reactionary 
in  so  &r  as  it  stiffened  the  traditional  organi* 
zation  and  dogmas,  and  emphasized  what  was 
Roman  rather  than  Catholic,  thus  accentuating 
the  breach  with  the  Beforming  parties,  and 
suppressing  the  reformers  within  the  Church 
itself. 

As  results,  (1)  the  Inquisition  stamped  out 
incipient  Protestantbm  in  Italy  and  Spain ; 
(2)  the  Jesuits  checkmated  the  spread  of  Pro- 
testantism in  Germany,  and  made  Catholicism 
once  more  the  paramount  power  in  Austria, 
South  Germany,  Bohemia,  Poland,  Hungary, 
and  France ;  (3)  the  recentralization  of  the 
ecclesiastical  system,  accomplished  chiefly  by 
the  Council  of  Trent,  rendered  its  policy  so 
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elear  that  the  entire  machinery  could  be  set 
in  motion  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  same 
ends  in  widely  separated  communities. 

Xtferolure :  Philipsok,  La  Gontre-R^volu- 
tion  Beligieuae  au  i6me  Si^le;  Waxd,  The 
Counter-Reformation  (Epochs  of  Church  His- 
tory series);  Eankib,  Hist,  of  the  Popes  in 
the  i6th  and  17th  centuries  (Eng.  trans.); 
Bellesheim,  Wilhelm  Cardinal  Allen  u.  die 
engL  Seminare  auf  dem  Festlande.  For  full 
lists  in  literature,  see  O.  P.  Fibhxb,  Hist,  of 
the  Reformation  (1891),  509  ff.  (b.h.w.) 

(Satholioity  (in  theology)  [Or.  icaBaXuc6f, 
general,  universal]  :  Qer.  KaihMcismus ;  Fr. 
eathdlieifS ;  Ital.  ccMolieith,  In  ecclesiastical 
controversy,  Catholicity  is  the  quality  of 
universality  which  the  Roman  Church  claims 
as  peculiar  to  itself  on  the  grounds  (i)  that  it 
is  not  confined  to  any  single  people  or  to  any 
one  language ;  (2)  that,  as  a  matter  of  accom- 
plished fact,  it  IS  universal;  (3)  that  its 
members  greatly  outnumber  other  Christian 
sects,  and  that  even  taking  all  the  others 
together,  Roman  Catholics  are  more  numerous. 
The  properties  of  unity,  holiness,  apostolicity, 
catholicity,  exist,  therefore,  in  no  Christian 
society  except  that  which  recognizes  the  su- 
preme authority  of  the  Roman  pope.     (b.m.w.) 

(Sato,  Maroiui  Poroiiui.  (95-46  b.c.) 
An  important  Roman  patriot  and  statesman, 
who  adopted  the  doctrines  and  the  discipline 
of  the  Stoics. 

Ckrasa  rai  [Lat.].  Self-caused;  that  which 
has  the  ground  of  its  being  in  itself;  the 
absolute. 

According  to  Spinoza,  'that  the  idea  of 
whose  essence  involves  existence'  (Ethiea,  i. 
def.  i).  Cf.  citations  in  Eisler,  Warterb.  d, 
pMha.  Begriffe,  sub  verbo.  (j.m.b.) 

(SauMJity :  Cer.  CausaXUat ;  Fr.  eaiualiU ; 
IteX.  eauaalit^,  (i)  The  necessary  connection 
of  events  in  the  time  series. 

Opposed  to  mere  logical  necessity,  in  which 
time  is  not  involved,  and  to  '  chance '  or '  free- 
dom,' in  which  the  connection  is  not  a  neces- 
saxy  connection.  See  Cause  and  Effect,  and 
Necessity.  (b.h.s.) 

(2)  Notion  of:  that  by  which  a  process 
18  thought  to  take  place  in  consequence 
of   another    process.      See    Cause    (notion 

of).  (J.M.B.) 

tense  (in  law)  [Lat.  causa]  :  Qer.  Beehia- 
fan ;  Fr.  eauae^  proe^ ;  Ital.  catua,  A  law- 
suit. Caitae  of  action :  that  which  gives  a 
right  of  action.  It  must  be  the  efficient  and 
proximate  cause :  Causa  proximal  non  remota 
speetahir*  (8.E.B.) 


CftiUM  (notion  of) :  Qer.  Bsgriff  der 
CausalitcU ;  Fr.  notion  de  cause ;  Ital.  nosdons 
di  causa.  Whatever  may  be  included  in 
the  thought  or  perception  of  a  process  Z9 
taking  place  in  consequence  of  another  pro- 
cess. (O.F.S.-J.M.B.) 

The  psychological  treatment  of  causation 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  logical*  The 
logician  has  to  inquire  what  the  essentials  of 
the  conception  are  as  a  structural  principle 
either  of  knowledge  in  general,  or  of  this 
or  that  special  department  of  science.  The 
psychologist  has  to  determine  the  elements 
which  have  actually  entered  into  the  con- 
ception or  perception  of  causal  connection  in 
the  various  stages  and  phases  of  mental  de^ 
velopment. 

Both  logic  and  psychology  have  to  discuss 
the  existence  and  nature  of  necessary  con-r 
nection  in  the  causal  sequence.  But  they 
differ  in  their  point  of  view.  The  logician 
may  be  right  in  affirming  that  for  scientific 
purposes  all  that  need  be  assumed  is  the 
regular  recurrence  of  the  same  process  on 
the  repetition  of  similar  antecedent  conditions. 
But  the  psychologist  who  accepts  this  view 
does  not  find  his  own  special  problems  solved 
by  it.  He  has  to  inquire  how  the  belief  in 
uniform  recurrence  arises,  and  through  what 
stages  it  passes.  He  may  follow  Hume  in 
tracing  the  belief  to  the  actual  recurrence  of 
certain  experiences  of  uniform  sequence  which 
create  an  habitual  expectation.  He  may  also 
follow  Hume  in  tracing  the  conception  or 
necessary  connection  to  the  experience  of 
a  tendency  produced  by  custom,  which  com- 
pels us  to  pass  in  thought  from  the  perception 
of  the  antecedent  to  the  ideal  representation 
of  the  consequent.  But  if  he  does  so  he 
recognizes  an  element,  necessary  to  the  psychi- 
cal development  of  the  consciousness  of  causal 
sequence,  which  is  of  no  logical  value.  This, 
indeed,  is  the  position  occupied  by  Hume 
himself.  He  puts  forward  habit,  and  the 
compulsory  anticipation  based  on  habit,  as 
affording  a  psychological  explanation  of  the 
growth  of  the  concept  of  necessary  causal 
connection;  but  he  couples  this  doctrine 
with  the  emphatical  denial  that  any  such 
considerations  can  explain  or  justify  its 
validity. 

The  psychologist  may  regard  actual  repeti- 
tion of  similar  experiences  as  an  inadequate 
explanation.  He  may  find  it  necessary  to 
posit  a  congenital  tendency  to  assume  uni- 
formity, and  to  search  for  it  even  when  it  is 
not  obviously  present.  But  this  may  be 
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only  a  psychological  postulate.  The  existence 
of  such  an  innate  tendency  cannot  be  taken, 
withont  fuller  discussion,  as  a  proof  or  ex- 
planation of  its  validity. 

It  may  be  that  the  psychologist  consider 
both  the  custom-theory  and  the  theory  of 
innate  mental  tendency  as  inadequate  or  in- 
correct. He  may  find  himself  compelled  to 
lay  emphasis  on  something  specific  and  charac- 
teristic in  the  nature  of  the  causal  process  as 
it  actually  takes  place  on  any  particular  occa- 
sion. Thus  uniform  recurrence  would  cease 
to  be  the  essential  point.  Mere  occurrence 
apart  from  recurrence  would  in  some  manner 
manifest  its  causal  character  by  its  own  in- 
trinsic nature.  We  may  take  as  representa- 
tives  of  this  point  of  view  those  who  find  the 
origin  of  the  consciousness  of  causal  necessity 
in  the  experience  of  subjective  activity  and 
regard  its  application  to  material  phenomena 
as  due  in  the  first  instance  to  anthropomorphic 
or  ejective  interpretation.  Supposing  this 
doctrine  to  be  justified  psychologically,  it  does 
not  immediately  follow  that  the  logical  con- 
ception must  conform  to  it.  The  anthropo- 
morphic element  may  have  been  an  indis- 
pensable factor  in  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 
concept,  and  yet  it  may  now  have  become 
superfluous  for  its  scientific  application.  Or 
it  may  be  superfluous  in  the  investigation  of 
physical  phenomena  but  necessary  in  the 
treatment  of  psychical  processes,  or  in  an 
ultimate  philosophical  account  of  the  universe. 
Such  questions  are  properly  logical  or  episte- 
mological. 

Literature:  psychological  textbooks  in 
general.  Hums,  Treatise  of  Human  Nature, 
Pt.  III.  §  14;  Rbid,  Works,  177  ff:,  523  ff., 
626  ff.;  T.  Bbown,  Inquiry;  Mains  db 
BiBAN,  Nouvelles  Considerations  sur  les  Rap- 
ports da  Physique  et  du  Moral  de  THomme ; 
TsTENs;  Philos.  Versuche,  312  ff. ;  Hsbbabt, 
Psychol,  als  Wiss.,  2.  Tbeil,  142 ;  Waitz, 
Lehrb.  d.  Psychol.,  §  52;  Mill,  Logic,  Bk. 
III.  chaps,  iii  and  v;  Ysmr,  Empiriced  Logic, 
124  ff.;  Siowabt,  Logic,  ii.  R.  III.  §  73; 
WxTKDT,  Logik,  i.  525;  Syst.  d.  Philos., 
292  ff.;  EOkig,  Entwickelung  des  Causal- 
problems  ;  EiEHL,  Der  philos.  Krit.,  ii. 
248  ff..;  FouiLLjiE,  Psychol,  des  Id6es-forces, 
ii.  169  ff.;  Wabd,  Encyc.  Brit.,  art.  Psy- 
chology, 82;  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism; 
H.  Gbusbaum,  Zur  Kritik  der  modemen 
Causalanschauungen,  Arch.  f.  syst.  Philos., 
V.  Heft  3;  LoTzs,  Metaphysics;  Bbablet, 
Appearance  and  Ileality.  (o.f.s.-j.m.b.) 

Cause  and  SfTaot:    Ger.    Ursache  und 


Wirkung;  Fr.  eauae  et effet;  ItBHoauea  ed  ^etto. 
(i)  Cause  and  effect  (oZrui,  aSrtov;  eau8a,^ectu$) 
are  correlative  terms  denoting  any  two  dis-* 
tinguishable  things,  phases,  or  aspects  of 
reality,  which  are  so  related  to  each  other, 
that  whenever  the  first  ceases  to  ezut,  the 
second  comes  into  existence  immediately  after, 
and  whenever  the  second  comes  into  existence, 
the  first  has  ceased  to  exist  immediately  before. 
They  must  possess  in  common  some  one  exis- 
tent property.  Of  any  two  such  things,  the 
one  which  exists  first  is  called  the  cause  of 
the  second,  and  the  one  which  exists  imme- 
diately after  is  called  the  effect  of  the  first. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  cause  should  differ 
from  its  effect  in  any  respect  except  that  they 
occupy  different  moments  in  time;  but  the 
names  are  more  commonly  applied  in  cases 
where  there  is  also  some  other  difference,  e.g. 
at  least  a  change  of  position  in  space.  From 
the  above  definition  it  follows  that  with  regard 
to  any  two  things  which  have  this  relation  to 
oneanother,  the  prior  or  subsequent  existence  of 
the  one  may  be  always  validly  inferred  firom  the 
existence  of  the  other ;  and  hence  they  are  said 
to  be  necessarily  connected.    See  Neoxssitt. 

(2)  This  necessary  connection  between  two 
existent  things,  which  thus  forms  part  of  the 
causal  relation,  is  sometimes  held  to  constitute 
the  whole.    See  Cause  (notion  of). 

But  in  such  cases  some  kind  of  logical 
priority  is  commonly  ascribed  to  the  cause, 
in  place  of  the  temporal  priority  given 
to  it  in  (i).  In  this  sense  things  held 
to  exist,  but  not  in  time,  are  often  called 
causes;  and  priority,  such  as  belongs  to  a 
reason  or  logical  ground,  is  ascribed  to  them, 
so  that  (a)  one  cause  is  said  to  have  many 
effects ;  (6)  it  is  said  to  be  capable  of  existing 
without  its  effects,  though  they  could  not 
exist  without  it ;  (c)  it  is  said  to  be  real,  while 
they  are  said  to  be  phenomenaL  Fuxtiier,  it 
is  often  supposed  that  the  necessary  connection 
between  cause  and  effect  is  not  merely  logical, 
but  in  some  sense  real ;  and  it  is  then  gene- 
rally held  to  consist  in  the  '  activity '  of  the 
cause,  a  notion  drawn  from  psychological  ex- 
perience where  it  is  felt  to  precede  or  accom- 
pany the  production  of  certain  effects.  The 
chief  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  the  terms  cause 
and  effect  is,  however,  due  to  the  fact  that 
some  complex  thing  or  event,  which  for  some 
reason  attracts  attention,  is  taken  as  a  whole 
to  be  the  effect  of  which  we  seek  the  cause,  or 
the  cause  of  which  we  seek  the  effect ;  and 
thus  the  demands  that  a  cause  should  imme- 
diately precede  its  effect)  that  it  should  cease 
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to  exist  upon  the  occurrenoe  of  its  effect,  and 
that '  their  rehition  shoald  be  absolutely  in- 
variable, are  sacrificed. 

There  is  no  regular  correlative  to  the  Greek 
words  alriof  afrior.     The  term  which  comes 
nearest    in  meaning  to  effect  is  mrofiaipov; 
but  trviMpaitfw  or  in6iM€9ov,  which  also  signify 
consequence,  are   more    commonly  used   as 
correlatives.    Atria  itself  is  used  finom  the  be- 
ginning in  all  the  three  senses  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished by  Aristotle  as  *  efficient,'  <  final/ 
and  '  formal '  causes.    It  thus  includes  some- 
what  more  of  the  meaning  of  reason  than 
commonly  belongs  to  the  Latin  and  modem 
terms,  being  used  in  answer  to  the  four  dif- 
ferent questions :    What  existed   previously 
from  which  we  might  have  iiierred  that  this 
would  happen  t  (efficient  cause) ;  With  what 
purpose    was    this    done  t     or,  What  good 
result    does    this    produce f    (final    cause); 
What  are  the  properties   which  make  tms 
thing  what  it  is  ?  (formal  cause).     All  these 
meanings  have  in  common  the  implications  (a) 
that  from  a  knowledge  of  the  fact   called 
cause,  the  existence  of  a  fiict,  having  the 
nature  denoted  by  this,  might  have  been  in- 
ferred ;    (6)  that  the  cause  itself  is  capable 
of  existence,  being  thus  distinguished  from 
a  mere   reason   or    ground;     but    one    or 
other  of  the  additional  meanings,  which  dis- 
tinguish the  above  questions,  seems  in  general 
to  have  been  vaguely  included  under  the  term. 
Before  Aristotle,  the  chief  points  worthy  of 
notice  are  (a)  that  the  pre-Socratic  philo- 
sophers made  little  use  d  the  term,  chiefly 
using  the  word  apxfif  in  a  sense  most  nearly 
analogous  to  Aristotle's  material  cause,  to 
denote  an  existent  thing,  generally  conceived 
as  prior  in  time  to  all  others,  but  also  existing 
along  with  them,  and  such  that  its  'existence 
was  necessary  to  theirs,  but  not  vice  versa ; 
(b)  that  in  Plato  strong  emphasis  is  laid  on 
those  two  meanings  of  alrla,  in  which  it  denotes 
either  the  reason  why  a  thing  is  what  it  is, 
i.e.  the  qualities  whose  presence  justifies  us  in 
calling  it  by  the  same  name  as  other  things, 
or  the  reason  why  a  thing  ought  to  exist.    It 
was  the  method  of  Socrates  which  drew  atten- 
tion to  these  two  questions.     Aristotle  dis- 
tinguished byname  four  different  kinds  of  cause, 
for  each  of  which  he  has  several  synonyms,  of 
which  the  following  are  perhaps  tJie  most  im- 
portant :     (a)  vXij  or  /{  o^  yiyvcrai,  material 
cause;    (5)  thos,  \6yos,  r6  rl  Ijp  thai,  formal 
cause ;   (c)  apxh  ^^  «ur^(r««f,  efficient  cause ; 
{d)  rAof,  r6  ol  mco,  final  cause,     (i)   The 
first  of  these  conceptions  is  derived  from  the 


popular  distinction  of  the  material,  out  of 
which  a  thing  is  made  as  one  of  its  causes. 
This  does,  of  course,  generally  exist  unshaped, 
before  a  thing  is  made  out  of  it ;  and  it  is  this 
fact  of  its  priority  in  time  which  allows  it  to 
acquire  the  name  of  cause.     But  to  philo- 
sophical analysis  it  soon    became   doubtful 
whether  such  priority  can  be  ascribed  to  it 
universally;  and  hence  in  Aristotle  it  rather 
denotes  one  of  the  elements    of   an   actu- 
ally existing  thing,  without  any  prominent 
implication  that  it  existed  before  the  thing  in 
question.     It  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
three  causes  in  that,  from  a  knowledge  of  its 
existence,  you  could  not  infer  the  existence  of 
any  particular  thing,  although  it  could  not 
exist,  unless  some  particular  thing  existed, 
(ii)  The  tJdot,  meaning  originally  the  visible 
qualities,  particularly  the  shape,  and  hence 
also  the  other  qualities,  which  distinguish  one 
kind  of  thing  from  another  kind,  was  conceived 
by  Plato  as  existing  eternally,  separately  from 
the  things  resembling  it,  which  from  time  to 
time  came  into  existence ;  and  though  he 
distinguishes  eternity  from  everlasting  dura- 
tion, he  does  undoubtedly  commonly  regard 
the  fJdot  as  prior  in  time  to  that  whidi  it 
'  informs.'     Aristotle  denies  its  separate  exis- 
tence ;    and  with  this  its  priority  in  time 
is  also  strictly  destroyed,  so  that  it  becomes 
the  mere  correlative  of  t^Xi;,  denoting  that  one 
of  the  two  elements  composing  an  actually 
existing  thing  from  which  the  existence  of 
that  thing  could  be  inferred.    Neither  Plato 
nor    Aristotle   clearly   distinguish    the   two 
meanings   covered   by  this  phrase,  both   of 
which  they  seem  to  affirm :  {d\  that  the  com- 
bination in  the  tldos  of  certain  properties  is 
the  reason  why  those  properties  are  combined 
in  things  resembling  it ;  (6)  that  the  existence 
of  the  ffidof  is  the  reason  of  the  existence  of 
things  resembling  it.     (iii)   The  efficient  or 
'  moving'  cause  is  a  thing  which  existed  in  time 
before  that  of  which  it  is  the  cause.     It  thus 
corresponds  to  cause  as  now  used,  and  defined 
above,    (iv)  In  the  conception  of 'final'  cause 
are  mingled  the  three  different  senses  which 
may  be  conveyed  by  the  two  questions  given 
above.      A  final  cause  is  (a)  that  for  the 
sake  of  which  a  thing  ought  to  exist,  i.e. 
either  the  good  qualities  which  the  thing  itself 
possesses  («fiV>f),  or  some  other  good  thing  of 
which  it  is  the  efficient  cause ;   (6)  that  for 
the  sake  of  which  a  given  thing  was  produced 
by  some  intelligence;     (c)  the  design,  con- 
sidered as  a  mental  fact,  which  was  the  effi- 
cient cause  of  its  production.    It  is  only  the 
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failure  to  diBtinguish  (c)  from  (6)  which  ex- 
plains why  the  final  cause  was  thought  to 
be  a  cause  at  all,  and  why  Aristotle  regarded 
his  ultimate  final  cause  as  also  the  ultimate 
cause  of  all  motion.  On  the  other  hand,  both 
Plato  and  Aristotle  do  generally  regard  that 
which  is  desired,  and  not  our  desire  of  it,  as 
both  final  and  efficient  cause  of  the  actions 
which  lead  to  its  attainment.  It  is  through 
this  confusion  of  (c)  with  (6)  that  (a)  also 
comes  to  be  regarded  as  capable  of  being  an 
efficient  cause,  since  (a)  is  identified  with  (6) 
both  by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  on  the  ground 
that  no  one  ever  desires  anything  but  what  he 
at  least  thinks  to  be  good.  A  ^rther  identi- 
fication of  the  formal  with  the  final  cause, 
of  which  the  grounds  are  to  be  found  both 
in  {a\  and  (6),  leads  to  the  curious  paradox 
that  Doth  formal  and  efficient  cause  may  be 
sometimes  regarded  as  not  prior  but  subse- 
quent in  time  to  that  of  which  they  are  the 
cause.  Partly  as  uniting  the  functions  of 
formal  and  efficient  cause,  and  partly  in 
virtue  of  its  own  importance  as  defined  by  (a), 
the  final  cause  was  supposed  to  be  more  truly 
a  cause  than  any  other;  and  this  position 
was  generaUy  maintained  by  the  Stoics,  as 
well  as  by  the  schools  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
The  Epicureans,  on  the  other  hand,  tended 
to  restrict  the  term  cause  to  things  which 
could  be  observed  regularly  to  precede  in  time. 
And  some  of  the  later  sceptics,  also  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Stoics,  pointed  out  that  ca\ise  and 
effect  (under  the  names  atnov  and  ndtrxov)  are 
mutually  dependent,  thus  denying  to  cause 
that  logical  priority  which  belongs  to  it  in 
most  of  the  Aristotelian  senses.  The  Aristote- 
lian tradition,  however,  remained  substanti- 
ally unaltered  throughout  the  middle  ages ; 
but  with  the  Renaissance  and  the  growlJb  of 
natural  science  important  modifications  be- 
gan to  appear.  The  material  cause,  as  such, 
soon  drops  entirely  out  of  sight,  its  place 
being  taken  by  the  notion  of  substance, 
which  is  not  indeed  generally  denied  to  be  a 
cause,  but  is  regarded  as  contributing  nothing 
to  the  definition  of  the  term,  since  a  cause 
must  be  an  explanation  why  dififerent  things 
exist,  in  spite  of  their  having  one  substance  in 
common.  This  search  for  a  cause,  in  the 
sense  of  something  which  accounts  for  differ- 
ences, and  will  thus  enable  you  to  predict 
future  changes,  naturally  throws  the  emphasis 
on  cause  in  the  sense  of  efficient  cause. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  Bacon,  though  in- 
sisting on  the  importance  of  the  search  for 
forms  or  formal  causes,  regards  this  rather 


as  an  inquiry  into  the  exact  nature  of  efficient 
causes,  by  means  of  which  you  will  be  able  to 
recognize  each  when  you  see  it;  and  with 
regard  to  final  causes,  while  not  denying 
their  existence,  he  strongly  insists  on  their 
uselessness  for  the  purpose  of  prediction,  by 
which  he  must  be  understood  to  imply  that 
we  are  incapable  of  discovering  what  the  final 
causes  of  things  are,  not  that,  if  known,  in- 
ferences could  not  be  drawn  from  them.  As 
Bacon  had  ceased  to  use  formal  cause  to 
denote  one  existent  thing  from  which  the  exis- 
tence of  another  could  be  inferred,  so  this 
term,  like  material  cause,  soon  dropped  out 
of  use;  and  throughout  modem  philosophy 
only  efficient  and  final  causes  have  continued 
to  be  discussed.  The  meaning  of  the  former 
has  grown  increasingly  definite  in  the  direc- 
tion of  definition  (i);  and  the  word  cause, 
if  used  alone,  is  always  to  be  understood  as 
efficient  cause. 

The  modern  history  of  final  and  efficient 
causes  may  be  conveniently  divided  as 
follows  : — (i)  Final  cause  was  most  exactly 
defined  by  Leibnitz.  He  held  that  every  real 
change  is  caused  by  a  desire  for  the  best 
possible-— either  by  God's  desire  for  what  is 
actually  so,  or  by  a  finite  spirit's  desire  for 
what  it  thinks  to  be  so.  But  he  seems  to 
have  considered  that  any  desire,  even  if  not 
for  the  best,  would  deserve  the  name  of  cause, 
though  none  such  actually  exist.  That  every 
change  must  be  caused  by  a  desire,  and  that 
in  this  world  all  changes  are  caused  by  a  desire 
for  the  best  possible,  are  propositions  both  in- 
cluded by  him  under  the  name  'lawofSuFFi- 
OISNT  BsASOK  *  (q.v.).  He  thus  professes  to 
have  reduced  all  apparently  efficient  to  final 
causation,  but  he  is  even  less  clear  than  Ari* 
stotle  as  to  whether  the  object  desired  or  the 
desire  of  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  final  cause. 
The  latter,  the  desire,  he  treats  as  an  efficient 
cause,  with  this  peculiarity — ^that  he  denies 
its  effect  to  follow  from  it  necessarily.  Since, 
however,  he  insists  that  a  like  desire  always 
will  produce  a  like  effect,  he  preserves  free- 
dom only  in  name.  This  reservation  he  made 
in  opposition  to  Spinoza,  who  denied  final 
causes  only  in  the  sense  in  which  they  contra- 
dict necessity.  Since  Kant,  the  term  end, 
which  is  more  commonly  used  than  final 
cause,  has  had  a  still  vaguer  meaning.  The 
ambiguity  as  to  whether  it  denotes  part  of  the 
mental  &ct  called  desire,  or  the  object  of 
desire,  still  continues,  and  to  this  is  added  the 
further  ambiguity  that  it  is  used  to  imply 
that  the  object  of  the  desire  is  good,  although 
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it  is  now  recognized  that  we  do  not  alwa3r8 
desire  even  what  we  think  good.  It  is  often 
used  also  to  cover  a  mere  good  effect,  without 
the  express  condition  that  this  was  either  an 
effect  or  an  object  of  desire.  Some  hold,  with 
Leibnitz,  that  teleological  causation  is  not  in- 
compatible with,  but  only  more  true  than, 
meduuiical,  althoogh  they  recognize,  with 
Spinoza,  that  mechanical  causation  involves 
necessity ;  others  deny  the  possibility  of  pre- 
diction in  the  case  of  actions  determined  by 
ends.  See  Tei<E0Ii0OT.  (ii)  The  first  pro- 
minent question  raised  in  modem  philosophy 
with  regard  to  efficient  causes  was  that  con- 
nected with  '  occasional  causes.'  The  growth 
of  the  meclianical  sciences  had  emphasized  the 
fsLct  that  the  causes  and  effects  there  dealt 
witb  might  be  regarded  as  equal  quantities 
of  some  one  quality,  namely,  that  belonging 
to  extended  Uiings  as  such.  Descartes  re- 
garded the  quality  which  was  common  to 
cause  and  effect  in  all  such  cases  as  one  sub- 
stance, and  postulated  that  the  causal  relation 
could  only  hold  between  things  which  had 
such  a  common  quality.  This  posttdate,  how- 
ever, plainly  did  not  hold  between  body  and 
mind;  and  yet  the  more  fundamental  pro- 
position, that  a  cause  was  that  from  the  prior 
existence  of  which  you  could  certainly  infer 
the  subsequent  existence  of  something  else, 
and  vice  versa,  just  as  plainly  did  apply  to 
the  relation  between  impressions  on  the  sense- 
oi^ns  and  sensations  on  the  one  hand,  and 
between  the  will  and  bodily  movements  on 
the  other.  Accordingly  Descartes'  followers, 
most  prominently  Oeulincx,  regarded  mental 
and  bodily  states,  in  relation  to  each  other,  as 
a  different  kind  of  cause — occasional  as  dis- 
tinguished from  efficient — and  they  further 
postulated  God  as  actually  efficient  in  bring- 
ing about  the  invariable  correspondence  be- 
tween occasional  causes  and  their  effects. 
This  discussion  renders  it  obvious  that  the 
possibility  of  reciprocal  inference  between  two 
existents,  Le.  their  necessary  connection,  is 
not  sufficient  to  define  cause  and  effect;  for 
since  such  inference  is  possible  between  simul- 
taneous states  of  body  and  mind,  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  distinguish  cause  from 
effect,  that  we  should  include  in  our  defini- 
tion not  only  succession  in  time,  but  also 
identity  in  substance.  The  necessity  for  a 
new  name  to  denote  the  relation  between  body 
and  mind,  and  of  a  cause  to  account  for  their 
correspondence,  is  not  equally  obvious.  Leibnitz 
also  held  that  substances  could  not  interact, 
but  he  also  excepts  God  from  the  rule,  in 
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order  to  provide  a  cause  for  the  correspon- 
dence of  finite  substances.  A  new  question 
with  regard  to  causality  was  raised  by  Hume, 
who  declared  effect  to  mean  simply  what 
habit  led  us  to  expect.  He  thus  denied  a 
necessary  connection,  i.e.  the  possibility  of 
inference,  between  any  two  existent  things  ; 
but  since  he  himself  assumes  this  relation  to 
hold  between  habit  and  the  expectations  it  pro- 
duces, his  discussion  is  rather  to  be  regarded 
as  an  inquiry  into  what  reasons  we  have 
for  supposing  particular  things  to  be  causes 
and  effects,  than  an  inquiry  into  the  meaning 
of  the  .terms.  Such  inqturiea  have  been  very 
frequent  since.  For  our  purpose  the  chief 
importance  of  Hume's  results  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  led  Kant  to  make  a  detailed  investi- 
gation of  causality,  fr'om  which  it  appeared 
not  only  that  states  of  one  substance,  not 
substances  themselves,  could  alone  be  causes 
and  effects,  but  also  that  the  necessary  con- 
nection between  these  is  itself  necessary,  in 
a  sense  in  which  the  invariable  correspondence 
of  bodily  and  mental  states  is  not  necessary, 
since  the  validity  of  the  former  is  implied  in 
the  truth  of  ordinary  judgments  of  per- 
ception. 

Since  Kant,  speculations  on  the  subject  have 
chiefly  taken  the  two  following  directions : — 
(a)  The  attempt  to  show  that  succession  in 
time  is  not  necessarily  involved  in  any  valid 
inference  from  existent  to  existent,  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  time  cause  is,  as  Spinoza 
thought,  an  existent  reason  or  ground  of  all 
other  things.  To  this  view  Kant  gave  coun- 
tenance by  his  inconsistent  application  of  the 
term  to  things-in-themselves  and  to  reason. 
(6)  The  discussion  as  to  whether  complex 
things  or  their  states  are  causes,  and,  if  the 
former,  whether  their  causality  is  '  transeunt ' 
or  *  immanent,'  i.e.  whether  they  can  or  cannot 
produce  effects  on  other  things.  With  this 
question  is  closely  connected  the  distinction 
between  cause  and  'necessary  condition'; 
the  question  with  regard  to  plurality  of  causes 
for  one  effect,  and  the  plurality  of  effects  from 
one  cause ;  the  question  whether  the  whole 
state  of  the  universe  at  any  one  moment  must 
not  be  regarded  as  the  only  complete  cause  of 
any  particular  effect  at  the  next ;  and  the 
question  whether  a  quantitative  equality  be- 
tween cause  and  effect  is  necessary.  On  none 
of  these  points  has  any  general  agreement 
been  attained.  (o.e.m.) 

In  the  usage  of  science  we  find  three 
ways  of  locating  a  cause  with  reference  to 
its  effect,  distinguished  by  Wundt  {Logik)^ 
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(i)  The  cause  ia  a  thing ;  (ii)  it  is  a  force ; 
(iii)  oanse  and  effect  are  regularly  conuected 
procesaea  or  changee.  For  example,  tbe  canse 
of  th«  &11  of  a  atone  is  (i)  the  earth,  (ii)  the 
force  of  gravitatioD,  (iii)  the  earlier  proceaaof 
raising  the  atone  to  the  poaition  6xnn  which 
it  falla.  (K.O.) 

Literature :  Abibtotle,  Metaphysics  ; 
Home,  Treatise  ou  Human  Xature,  Bk.  I; 
Kant,  Krit.  d.  reluen  Vemnnft;  Lotze, 
Metaphysik,  Bk.I;  SmVAST,  Logik.  Seealao 
BiBLiOG.  B,  I,  c;  2,  e.  (a.E.n.) 

Cause  Tlioory  [of  mind  and  body) :  Ger. 
Theorie  der  WeehtHmrhtng ;  Fr.  doctrine 
de  Vinjltix  (phytiqm),  or  dt  Tinjitimoe  natu- 
rdle ;  Ital.  teoria  ddV  intertaione.  Tbe  theory 
that  the  conaciaaa  procesaes  and  the  ner- 
Tooa  proceaees  which  arise  in  immediate  con- 
oectiou  with  each  other  are  in  some  way 
causally  related.  Either  they  are  supposed 
to  be  relatively  independent  agencies  in 
mntaal  interaction,  or  one  of  them  is  sup- 
poGed  to  act  causally  upon  the  other.     Cf. 

Mun)  AHD  BODT.  (O.F.S.,  J.M.B.) 

Calarmti  see  Mood  (in  logic). 

Osliba^y  PLat.  eaelAi,  single] :  Oer.  Ciili- 
hat,  Ehdongkeit;  Fr.  eilibat;  Ital.  etlibato. 
Voluntary  renunciation  of  marriage. 

In  general  nsage  celibacy  still  retains  its 
onginal  Latin  meaning;  but  in  practice, 
owing  to  historical  occurrences,  it  haa  come 
to  be  specially  associated  with  the  priests  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  Church. 

Celibacy  ia  conceived  to  be  purer  than  the 
married  state.  This  idea  ia  very  ancient,  and, 
BO  far  as  Chriatianity  ia  concerned,  ia  donbt- 
lesa  connected  with  the  dogma  of  the  Fall. 
Had  Adam  not  fallen,  Faradiae  might  have 
been  peopled  by  a  pure  race  propagated  in 
some  'non-carnal'  way.  In  i  Cor.  vii.  38 
the  superior  sanctity  of  the  single  atate  is 
indicated;  and  so  early  as  Ignatius  and 
Polycarp  the  same  idea  had  currency,  while 
voluntary  vows  of  virginity  were  common 
among  ascetics.  By  the  5th  century  marriage 
was  not  permitted  to  priesta  after  ordination. 
The  Latin  Church,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Qreek,  went  much  further  than  this. 
And  ecclesiastical  politicians,  like  Hildebrand 
(Gregory  VII),  perceiving  the  value  of  priestly 
celibacy  to  the  Church  organization,  succeeded 
ultimately  in  making  it  obligatory.  The 
Council  of  Trent  maintained  the  rule,  and  it 
still  remains  oue  of  tbe  principal  points  of 
difference  between  the  Boman  and  the  B«- 
formed  churches.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
investigators  who  view  life  from  a  normal 


standpoint  (fociologists,  physiologieta,  philo* 
sophers)  condemn  the  practice;  those  who 
break  life  up  into  separable  parts  (mystics 
and  priests)  favour  the  usage.  While  csUbacy 
atrengtbens  eccleaiastical  organization  a,  it 
works  irreparable  wrong  upon  individuals, 
especially  upon  women;  such  at  least  is  the 
record  of  history.  Its  central  idea  is  eaaen- 
tially  ascetic,  and  it  must  be  estimated 
ethically  as  such.    Cf.  Abcsticism. 

Literature:  Klitscre,  Oesch.  d.  Colibats; 
Der  Colibat ;  Lea,  Sacerdotal  Celibacy  in 
the  Christian  Church ;  Laubiit,  Der  Coelibftt 
d.  Geiatlichen.  (bji.w.) 

CeU  [Lat.  c«I2a]:  Oer.  Z^;  Fr.  esUuIe; 
Ital.  eeutda.  (i)  In  biology:  the  funda- 
mental unit  of  structure  of  organized  bodies  ; 
aa  Virchow  defined  it,  '  the  elementary  vital 
unit.' 

A  cell  typically  consists  of  cell-wall  or 
membrane  and  protoplaamic  contents,  com- 
poaed  of  naclena,  protoplasm  proper,  or 
:ytoplaam,  and  often  nucleolus  and  centro- 
rome.  These  latter  may  be  absent,  and  the 
membrane  is  lacking  from  many  animal  cells. 


DUgTkm  of  a  cell  ^atlsr  Wilion).  Ita  badi  coniirts 
of  a  tliread-work  (mitome  or  reticatnin)  oampoMd  <if 
rninnte  gruialn  (micnaoinea)  Kad  tnTernns  *  tnuu- 
parent  gronnd-aatxtiiiice.  A,  Bttnetton-nuiaTa,  en- 
clouDg  two  oentroMiniH.  B,  oacleui  (a,  plumoionM 
or  tnia  nncleiu ;  h,  cbioroaUn-netvork ;  a,  Imin-net- 
work ;  d,  kvroaome  or  net-knot).  C,  plai^di,  lying 
in  the  cytoplum.  D,  tmuoIs.  S,  nfelea  bwlioi 
(metaplMm]  smpeDded  in  the  cytoplumic  retdculnm. 


CELL-DIVISION  —  CENTRE  OF  MASS 


Sometimes  vacuoles  and  other  structures 
living  (Plastids)  and  lifeless  are  present.  Cf. 
the  figure.  See  Cell  Thbobt,  Amitosis, 
and  Mitosis.  (o.f.h.) 

(2)  In  neurology :  by  nerve-cell  (Schi^er)  is 
meant  the  whole  unit  of  structure  of  the 
nervous  system,  i.  e.  the  cell-body,  the  portion 
containing  the  nucleus  (perikaryon  of  Foster 
and  Sherrington),  and  all  the  processes  which 
grow  out  from  it:  protoplasmic  processes  or 
Dbndbites  (q.  v.),  and  axis-cylinder  pro- 
cesses or  Neubitbs  (q.v.)  or  axones. 
Equivalent  to  Nsitbonb  (q.v.)  of  European 
writers.  (c.p.h.-b.h.) 

CeU-divisum :    see   Mitosis   and  Aia- 

TOSIS. 

Cell  Theory:  Qer.ZelUhUhre;  Tr.tUorie 
eeUuUdre ;  Ital.  teoria  edlulan.  The  doctrine 
that  all  organisms  are  composed  either  of 
individual  cells  (unicellular  ozganisms)  or  of 
a  compound  aggregate  of  cells  (the  higher 
plants  and  animals)  with  certain  cell-products ; 
and  that  every  cell,  no  matter  how  dififeren- 
tiated  in  structure  or  function,  is  derived 
from  a  pre-existing  cell. 

Some  of  the  stages  of  the  cell  theory  are,  in 
briefest  possible  outline,  as  follows  : — (i)  Ob- 
servation by  Malpighi  and  Grew,  at  the  end 
of  the  17th  century,  that  under  low  powers 
of  the  microscope,  plant  structure  appeared 
as  (a)  small  spaces  with  firm  walls  and  filled 
with  fluid  ('cells'),  and  {b)  long  tubes, 
(a)  Proof  by  Treviranus  (1808)  that  Uie  tubes 
clevelop  from  cells,  arranged  end  to  end,  by 
the  breaking  down  of  their  partition  walls. 
(3)  The  discovery  of  nuclei  by  Brown  {Trans, 
Linn,  Soe,  Londonf  1833,  in  orchids),  extended 
by  Schleiden  {MHUer^s  Archiv,  1838,  137, 
plants  generally).  (4)  The  application  by 
Schwann  {Mikrosk,  Uniertuehungen,  1839), 
utilizing  the  observations  of  Henle  and  others, 
of  the  results  reached  in  the  microscopic 
study  of  plants  to  the  analysis  of  animal 
tissues.  So  far,  though  the  nucleus  had  been 
recognized,  the  cell-wall  was  regarded  as  an 
essential  feature.  Meanwhile  the  study  of 
the  structure  and  movements  of  protoplasm, 
begun  by  Bonaventura  Corti  (1772),  led  up  to 
(5)  the  recognition  by  von  Mohl  (1846)  and 
Bemak  (1852)  of  this  living  substance  as  the 
essential  constituent  of  the  cell  in  both  plants 
and  animals.  (6)  The  proof  by  de  Ba^  and 
Max  Schultze  (1859-61)  that  the  protoplasm 
of  animal  cells  and  pkmt  ceUs  is  of  similar 
nature.'    (7)  The  conception,  developed  for 


plants  by  von  Mohl  (1846)  and  Nageli  and 

far  jmimals  set  forth  by  Yirchow  (1858)  in  when  acted  on  by  gravity. 
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his  general  law  omm$  ceUula  e  eelluld,  that 
cells  are  genetically  connected  by  an  uninter- 
rupted series  of  cell-divisions.  (8)  The  dis- 
covery by  Schneider  (1873)  ^^  complex  and 
orderly  changes  in  the  nucleus  during  cell- 
division,  termed  karyokinesis  (Sclileicher, 
1878)  or  mitosis  (Flemming,  1879).  Cf. 
Fbbtilization,  Hebbditt,  Mitosis.  (oxl.m.) 

Liieraiure:  O.  Hbbtwio,  The  Cell  (Eng. 
trans,  by  Campbell,  1895);  E.  B.  WiLSOir, 
The  Cell  in  Devel.  and  Inheritance  (1896), 
and  the  literature  there  quoted ;  C.  0.  Whit- 
MAK,  The  Inadequacy  of  the  Cell  Theory, 
J.  of  Morphol.,  viii.  (1893);  A.  Ssdowick, 
On  the  Inadequacy  of  the  Cellular  Theory  of 
Development,  Quart.  J.  Microsc.  Sci.,  xxxvii. 
(1894);  M.  YsBWOBN,  Gen.  Physiol.  (Eng. 
trans.,  1899).  (o.ll.m.-b.s.q.) 

CMliAigal  [Lat.  eeUa,  cell,  +  fugere,  to 
flee]  :  Oer.  eellvUfugdl ;  Fr.  ceUtdifitge ;  Ital. 
ceUulifiigo,  Passing  in  a  direction  away  from 
a  cell. 

Said  of  a  nervous  impulse  with  refer- 
ence to  the  cells  from  which  the  conducting 
axis  cylinders  arise.  Opposed  to  cellipetal. 
There  is  usually  an  obvious  morphological 
difierence  between  the  cellifugal  and  the 
cellipetal  processes  of  a  nerve-cell.  Cf. 
Nbuboctts.  (h.h.> 

Cellipatal :  see  Cellifugal. 

CanogmLesis :  see  Palikgbkesis. 

C«BOg«B«iioCluuraot«ni:  seeBioosNETio 
Law. 

Central  [Lat.  eerUrumt  a  centre] :  Oer« 
central ;  Fr.  central ;  Ital.  cenirale*  rertain- 
ing  to  nervous  centres  or  cells,  as  contrasted 
with  peripheral,  which  means  pertaining  to 
nerve-courses  or  end-organs.  (j.m.b.) 

Centre  [Lat.  cenirum]:  Ger.  Centrum; 
Fr.  centre;  Ital.  centre,  A  collection  of 
nerve-cells  which  act  together  for  the  per* 
formance  of  some  more  or  less  definite 
function. 

Such  are  the  various  cortical  centres,  the 
respiratory  centre  of  the  medulla,  the  reflex 
centres  of  the  medulla  and  cord,  the  various 
visceral  centres  of  the  sympathetic  plexuses, 

ftc.  (H.H.) 

Centre  of  Kaee  or  Oravity:  Oer. 
Schwerpunkt,  Maseenmittelpunkt ;  Fr.  cevUre 
de  masee,  de  gravitS ;  Ital.  centra  di  gravitd. 
{*  Centre  of  mass '  is  the  more  correct  term, 
though  the  other  is  more  ^miliar.)  A  point 
in  a  body  or  system  of  bodies  such  that,  if 
the  body  or  system  were  suspended  by  that 
point,  it  would  be  balanced  in  all  positions 

(8.N.) 


CENTRE  OF  ROTATION  —  CERTAINTY 


Centre  of  Botation:  Qer.  Drehpunkt  {des 
Auges) ;  Fr.  centre  de  rotation  {de  VobU)  ;  Ital. 
eenlro  di  rotauone  {dd  gldbo  oculare).  The 
point  at  which  the  sagittal,  frontal,  and  ver- 
tical axes  of  the  eye  intersect  at  right  angles. 

LUerature:  Hslmholtz,  FhysioL  Optik 
(2nd  ed.),  614,  656;  Sanfobd,  Coarse  in 
Ezper.  Psychol.,  119.  (b.b.t.) 

C«ntrifii|^  Foroa  and  C«Btrip«tal 
Foroa  [Lat.  ceTUrwn,  centre,  +  fugere,  to 
flee  from ;  and  centrum  +  petere,  to  move 
toward,  to  seek]  :  Ger.  Fliehkraft  oder  Centri- 
fugalkrafi,  und  Centripetdlkraft  \  Fr.  force 
centrifuge  et  centripHe;  Ital.  forza  centri' 
fitga  e  centrtpeta.  Centripetal  force  is  any 
force  drawing  a  body  tovrard  a  centre  of 
motion,  as  the  planets  are  drawn  toward 
the  san ;  familiarly,  a  force  continually  de- 
flecting the  motion  of  a  body,  so  that  it  shall 
move  in  a  closed  curve  around  a  centre.  The 
most  familiar  example  of  the  force  is  seen  in 
the  case  of  a  sling.  The  tendency  of  a  body 
being  always  to  continue  its  motion  in  a 
straight  line,  a  force  is  required  to  keep  the 
stone  in  the  sling  moving  around  in  a  circle. 
This  force  is  exerted  by  the  string  of  the 
sling. 

Centrifugal  force  is,  properly  speaking, 
only  the  reaction  of  a  body  to  a  centri- 
petal force.  In  the  case  of  the  sling,  the 
latter  is  the  pull  of  the  holder's  hand  upon 
the  string,  while  the  former  is  the  pull  of  the 
string  upon  the  hand.  In  the  case  of  a  fly- 
wheel the  centripetal  force  is  exerted  by  the 
spokes  to  keep  the  parts  of  the  rim  in  place, 
while  the  centrifugal  force  is  a  corresponding 
pull  of  the  rim  upon  the  spokes.  The  forces  in 
question  increase  as  the  square  of  the  angular 
velocity ;  and  if  the  latter  becomes  so  rapid 
that  the  spokes  are  not  strong  enough  to  keep 
the  rim  in  its  place,  they  break,  and  the  rim 
flies  to  pieces.    In  this  case  the  pieces  of  the 


rim  fly  off  in  the  direction  in  which  they  were 
moving  at  the  moment  of  rupture,  and  not 
radially  from  the  centre,  as  is  commonly 
thought.     So,  in  the  case  of  the  sling,  l£  H  la 


the  position  of  the  hand,  and  S  that  of  the 
stone  at  the  moment  of  release,  then  both  the 
centrifugal  and  the  centripetal  forces  cease  at 
this  moment,  and  the  stone  flies  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  tangent  SP.  (8.K.) 

Cantrosome  f Gr.  luvrpw,  centre,  +  vAfsa, 
body] :  Ger.  Centroeoma ;  Fr.  centroeome, 
ephire  aUractive  (in  botany) ;  Ital.  centroeoma. 
That  specialized  part  of  a  cell  which  is 
regarded  as  the  active  centre  in  the  process 
of  division. 

The  term  was  proposed  by  Boveri  (i88f ). 
The  centrosome  is  now  regarded  by  many 
observers  as  an  essential  and  relatively  per- 
manent feature  of  the  cell.  It  generally  lies 
outside  but  near  the  nucleus.  In  its  passive 
condition  it  is  a  minute  speck  in  the  cell ;  but 
in  its  active  phase  it  becomes  the  cento  of 
an  '  attraction  sphere,'  with  radiating  fibres, 
constituting  the  aster  (Fol,  1877).  Along 
these  fibres  the  spHt  C^bohosombs  (q.v.) 
travel  in  cell-division  to  the  opposite  poles 
of  the  achromatic  spindle.  The  question  of  its 
existence  in  the  higher  plants  (angiosperms) 
is  still  under  discussion. 

Literature:  TH.BovEBi,UeberdieBe£ruch- 
tung  der  Eier  von  Aacarie  megaiooqphala, 
Sitzber.  Ges.  Morph.  Phys.  (MOnchen,  1887); 
E.  B.  WiLSOK,  The  Cell  in  Devel.  and  In- 
heritance (1896).  (C.LL.M.-E.S.O.) 

Cephalic  Xndox :  see  Index. 

Cerebral  Vesiolee:  Ger.  ffirnUdechm; 
Fr.  vieiculee  drSbralee ;  Ital.  veecicole  oerAraU. 
Embryonic  expansions  of  the  medullary  tube 
giving  rise  to  the  several  major  divisions 
of  the  brain.     See  Bbain  (Embryology). 

They  form  the  embryonic  structures,  from 
which  arise  the  fore-,  mid-,  and  hind-brain. 
Though  the  ventricles  are  derived  from  the 
cavities  of  the  vesicles,  they  do  not  corre- 
spond to  them  in  number  or  form.  (h.h.) 

Cerinthiui.  Probably  lived  during  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  98-117  (Eusebius).  Founder 
of  one  of  the  heretical  sects,  called  Corinthians. 
Irenaeus  regards  him  as  a  consistent  Gnostic, 
stating  that  St.  John  wrote  his  gospel  to 
weaken  the  influence  of  the  sect. 

Certainty  (logical)  [Lat.  ceriuey  sure, 
through  Fr.  certotn]:  Ger.  Gewieeheit ;  Fr. 
certitude;  Ital.  eertezza.  Complete  Cebtitude 
(q.  V.)  with  reference  to  a  logical  assertion  or 
judgment. 

It  keeps  in  view  (i)  the  content  of  the 
assertion  made,  and  (2)  the  attitude  of  the  as- 
serting mind.  In  both  cases  certainty  attaches 
to  the  feature  of  objective  validity.  An  asser- 
tion is  certain  when  its  content  is  taken  to 
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be  BQch  tliat  it  must  be  asserted  by  all  intelli- 
geoces,  i.  e.  when  ita  tmth  is  taken  to  be 
assored  bj  uniTenally  valid  groonda.  Logical 
certainty  thus  names  only  the  representa- 
tion of  the  universal  or  common  character 
of  certainty,  that  which  does  not  depend  on 
the  special  kind  of  content  involved. 

Historically,  the  problem  may  be  said  to 
in  those  discussions  which  preceded 
Aristotle's  definite  statement  of  the  distinction 
between  mediate  and  immediate  truths  (see 
Anal.  Po9i^  i).  From  that  time  onwards  the 
problem  has  been  (i)  to  determine  the  nature 
of  the  assumed  immediate  truths  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  the  objective  value 
clumed  for  them  conceivable;  (a)  to  clear 
up  the  relation  in  which  mediate  stands  to 
immediate  truth,  and  therewith,  it  may  be 
said,  to  determine  the  worth  of  the  highly 
metaphorical  relation  in  which  they  are 
generally  assumed  to  stand. 

LiUanUiwni  Javabt^Dc  la  Certitude  (1847); 
Gbuko,  Das  Problem  der  Gewiasheit  (1886); 
KiLHAUD,  Certitude  Logique  (2nd  ed.,  1 898), 
and  Le  Bationnel  (1897).  (b.a.) 

CaititiidA  or  Oertainty  (psychological) 
[Lat.  e&rtUudOf  firom  eertusy  certain]:  Ger. 
GemUAsUi  FT.eeriitude;  Hal,  certezza.  The 
degree  of  assurance  felt  with  reference  to 
something  presented  to  the  mind. 

This  term  is  employed  to  express  degrees 
of  (i^  conviction  or  belief.  It  is  then  applied 
to  all  cases  from  the  slight  tendency  to  accept 
a  proposition  or  fact  (characterized  by  the 
transition  from  the  phrases  'I  think,'  'I 
fancy/  to  '  I  presume,'  '  I  begin  to  be  con- 
vinced ')  up  to  so-called  '  complete  certitude,' 
or  knowledge.  Certain  authorities  limit  cer- 
titude to  the  highest  degrees  of  assurance, 
where  the  possibility  of  doubt  is  excluded  (e.  g. 
Newman,  Grammar  of  A89ent),  It  also 
applies  (2)  to  degrees  of  reality-feeling  or 
'  realizing-sense,'  in  cases  which  do  not  in- 
volve argument,  doubt,  or  explicit  belief  in 
any  sort  of  assertion. 

like  other  terms  of  epistemological  value, 
certitude  is  often  carried  over  from  the  mind 
to  its  object  and  made  a  property  of  the  latter ; 
we  say  a  proposition  has  certitude.  In  logic 
this  is  legitimate  as  a  shorthand  way  of  saying 
that  a  proposition  is  fitted  to  arouse  certitude, 
or  has  a  certain  degree  of  Pbobability  (q.v.). 

LUeraiure:  see  Bxlibp,  and  Cebtaintt 

(logical).  (J.M.B.-G.P.8.) 

Oarvical  Bagion :  see  Nxbvotts  Ststxm. 

Cesare ;  see  Moon  (in  logic). 

Chain     QyUogini:     Ger.   SMusskeUe, 


KeUeruMuis;  Fr.  soriU;  ItaL  sortte.  Ger- 
man logicians  have  named  by  cognate  terms 
two  forms  of  compound  syllogism:  (z)  that 
in  which  the  final  syllogism  has  for  its  pre- 
mises the  conclusions  of  preceding  syllo- 
gisms, Schlusskette,  when  the  former  is 
called  Epi-syllogism,  the  latter  Pro-syllo- 
gism ;  (2)  when  the  conclusion  is  dniwn 
from  a  series  of  more  than  two  premises, 
S0BITE8  (q.v.)  or  Kettenschluss. 

Literature  I  Ubbxbwxo,  Logik,  §§  124-5. 

(B.A.) 

Chalybana,  Seinrich  Horits.  (1796- 
1862.)  A  German  philosopher,  bom  and  died 
in  Saxony.  In  1839  he  became  professor 
in  Kiel.  His  best  known  works  are  on  the 
history  of  modem  philosophy  and  on  ethics. 

CnuunpaavZf  Guillaiime  de.  A  French 
philosopher,  died  in  1121.  He  taught 
rhetoric  and  logic  in  Paris*  Abelard  was 
first  his  pupil,  then  his  rival,  and  afterwards 
his  superior  in  fsme  and  learning.  In  11 13 
he  became  bishop  of  Ch&lons-sur-Mame. 

dianea  [Lat.  eadere,  to  fall] :  Ger.  ZufaXL ; 
Fr.  chantey  hazard ;  Ital.  ca»o  aceidenie.  (i) 
An  occurrence  due  to  chance  is  one  which 
has  no  assignable  cause,  and  hence  popularly 
supposed  to  have  no  cause.  Chance  itself  was 
then  hypostatized  (the  Greek  Tvxn)  as  a  source 
of  uncaused  events. 

The  theory  of  absolute  chance,  or  pure 
accidentalism,  has  been  given  up— only  re- 
maining as  a  metaphysical  speculation,  called 
Ttchism  (q.v.),  in  favour  of  the  following 
meaning,  for  which  the  teim  should  be  re- 
served. 

(2)  A  chance  event  is  one  that  can  be 
accounted  for  after  it  has  happened,  or  pre- 
dicted before  it  happens,  by  the  law  of 
Pbobabiutt  (q.v.).  The  same  law  provides 
a  statement  of  the  degree  of  probability, 
called  'the  chance,'  of  an  event's  happening, 
on  the  basis  of  what  is  already  known.     Cf. 

YabIATIONB.  *  (J.M.B.) 

Change  [Lat.  eambire,  to  barter;  through 
Fr.]  :  Ger.  Verdndenmg ;  Fr.  ehangemerU ; 
Ital.  eamtnameniOy  mutazione.  The  occurrence 
of  any  difference  or  variation,  whether  any 
identity  is  involved  or  not.  A  general  term 
which  includes  movement,  modification,  be- 
coming, growth,  Ac.  (B.H.8.) 

The  meaning  of  change  (ficra/3oXi7,  mtUatio) 
may  be  defined  under  two  different  heads, 
according  as  (i)  a  change  is  said  to  have 
occurred,  or  (2)  a  thing  is  said  to  have  under- 
gone a  change. 

(i)  The  occurrence  of  a  change  denotes 
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that  there  exists  at  some  one  moment  of 
time  a  distingaisHable  thing  which  either 
did  not  exist  at  the  immediately  preceding 
moment  or  does  not  exist  at  the  immediately 
succeeding  moment.  The  term  thus  covers 
the  transition  (a)  from  the  existence  of 
nothing  but  time  to  the  existence  of  some- 
thing in  time;  (6)  from  the  existence  of 
Eomething  in  time  to  the  existence  of  nothing 
but  time ;  (c)  from  the  existence  of  something 
in  time  to  the  existence  of  something  else  in 
time,  different  from  the  first  in  some  other 
respect  than  mere  position  in  time. 

(2)  This  sense  is  narrower  than  (i)  in  that 
it  will  not  include  (a)  and  (6),  but  wider  in 
that  it  will  include  one  case  excluded  by  (c), 
namely,  the  fact  {a\  that  what  exbts  at  two 
immediately  successive  moments,  though  differ- 
ing in  no  ^tinguishable  respect  except  posi- 
tion in  time,  may  be  said  to  have  changed  its 
position  in  time.  In  this  sense  every  position 
in  space  may  be  said  to  change  its  position 
in  time  at  every  moment.  This  use  only 
arises  because  any  two  things  which  differ 
from  one  another  in  no  respect  except  that 
they  occupy  immediately  successive  moments 
of  time,  are  said  to  be  one  thing.  Thus 
a  position  in  space  which  differs  from  another 
in  no  respect  except  its  position  in  time,  is 
said  to  be  one  and  the  same  position  as  this 
other.  If '  same  position  in  space '  be  under- 
stood in  this  sense,  then,  further  (/3),  if  con- 
tiguous positions  in  space  be  occupied  at 
immediately  successive  moments  by  things 
which  differ  in  no  distinguishable  respect 
except  their  position  both  in  time  and  space, 
these  two  things  are  also  said  to  be  one 
thing,  and  that  thing  is  said  to  have  changed 
its  position  in  space.  This  change  constitutes 
motion,  and  this  and  all  following  meanings 
are  also  covered  by  (i  e)«  It  is  recognized 
that  motion,  but  not  mere  change  of  position 
in  time,  is  one  of  the  most  important  forms 
of  change.  But  (y)  a  thing  which  merely 
moves  is  not  said  itself  to  change,  in  the 
sense  of  being  changed ;  and  hence  we  get 
a  third  meaning  of  change,  in  which  it  can 
be  applied  to  nothing  less  complex  than  a 
system  of  moving  things,  whose  relative 
positions  are  changed  in  such  a  way  that 
the  configuration  of  the  system  is  different 
at  one  moment  from  what  it  was  in  the  last. 
Such  a  system  is  said  to  be  one  thing  and  to 
change,  but  only  on  condition  that  each  of 
the  elements  composing  it  is  one  thing  in  the 
narrower  sense  defined  under  (jS).  This  is 
the  simplest  sense  in  which  a  thing  that 


occupies  space  may  be  said  to  change  in 
quality,  (fi)  Further  meanings  of  change 
in  an  extended  thing  are  less  definite, 
although  it  is  to  these  that  the  term  is 
most  commonly  applied.  The  thing  can  now 
only  be  defined  as  one  thing  by  the  condi- 
tion that  most  of  its  parts,  but  not  all,  are 
the  same  in  the  sense  defined  under  {fi)  at 
any  two  successive  moments  of  time.  In 
this  sense,  for  the  first  time,  a  thing  may 
be  said  to  change  in  quantity.  It  changes 
in  quantity  alone  if,  while  its  figure  is 
mathematically  similar  at  two  successive 
moments,  some  parts  belong  to  it  in  the 
one  which  did  not,  or  do  not,  belong  to  it 
in  the  other.  It  changes  botJi  in  quantity 
and  quality  if  its  figure  be  also  dissimilar 
at  two  successive  moments,  it  being  always 
understood  that  most  of  its  parts  remain  the 
same  as  defined  under  (/9).  (c)  A  still  further 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  exact  definition  of 
change  in  a  physical  thing,  is  introduced,  if 
a  thing  be  understood  to  include  its  'secon- 
dary qualities,'  as  is  usually  the  case.  It 
is  in  this  sense  that  a  change  of  quality  is 
most  commonly  predicated  of  a  thing;  and 
this  denotes  that  a  thing,  defined  as  one  and 
the  same  thing  under  (d),  besides  its  changes 
in  quantity  and  figure,  possesses  also  different 
secondary  qualities  at .  successive  moments. 
The  difference  in  its  secondary  qualities 
may  consist  either  in  the  absence  at  one 
moment  of  one  or  more  qualities  present  at 
the  other,  or  in  a  difference  in  intensity  or 
extension,  or  in  both,  of  one  or  more  qualities 
present  at  both  moments.  {{)  A  mental 
change  may  be  defined  as  denoting  the  exis- 
tence, at  successive  moments,  of  different 
qualities,  or  different  quantities  of  the  same 
quality,  in  one  and  the  same  mind;  and 
a  mind  may  be  defined  as  one  and  the  same, 
either,  if  it  is  self-conscious,  by  the  feeling 
of  the  self  that  it  is  the  same  and  that  all 
its  states  belong  to  it,  or,  if  it  is  not  self- 
conscious,  by  the  correlation  of  its  states  with- 
one  brain  or  part  of  a  brain,  defined  as  one 
under  (t).  (17)  A  thing  cannot  be  said  to 
undergo  a  change  from  better  to  worse  unless 
it  also  changes  in  some  one  of  the  senses 
above  enumerated,  and  it  is  most  commonly 
said  to  do  so  when  this  change  is  a  change  in 
quality. 

It  is  plain  that  all  senses  of  change  under 
(2)  imply  that  an  identical  element  of  content 
continues  to  exist  in  the  thing  changed, 
throughout  the  change,  since  this,  combined 
with  continuity  in  space    in    the    case    of 
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physical  things,  and  with  continuity  in  time 
in  all  cases,  ia  necessary  to  constitute  it  one 
thing,  i.  e.  to  constitute  its  material  identity. 
Under  sense  (i)  no  such  persistence  of  iden- 
tical content  is  necessarily  implied. 

One  thing  b  said  to  change  another  when 
it  contains  the  cause  of  some  change  which 
occurs  in  the  other. 

Heraclitus,  who  emphasized  the  perpetual 
occurrence  of  change  under  the  name  of 
becoming  (yryvtoAu),  seems  to  have  under* 
stood  the  term  chiefly  as  denoting  change  in 
one  thing's  secondary  qualities,  this  one  thing 
being  supposed  by  him  to  be  fire.  Plato,  who 
makes  much  use  of  the  same  term,  seems  also 
to  have  meant  chiefly  change  in  a  thing's 
qualities;  and  he  would  seem  to  have  ez- 
duded  motion,  since  he  ascribes  this  to  what 
is  real,  whereas  yrypdfuva  is  only  used  by  him 
to  denote  what  is  phenomenal.  Aristotle 
often  identifies  motion  and  change  (jtMrafidk^), 
distinguishing  four  kinds  of  both:  (i)  change 
in  essence  (cor'  olo'Uai),  (2)  in  quality,  (3)  in 
quantity,  (4)  in  place;  but  elsewhere  he 
distinguishes  them,  e.  g.  excluding  (i)  from 
the  conception  of  motion.  Similarly,  he  seems 
sometimes  to  affirm  and  sometimes  to  deny 
that  becoming  {ytvtmt)  and  its  correlative 
destruction  {pBopd)  £&11  under  the  concep- 
tion of  motion.  After  him  no  noteworthy 
advance  towards  a  clearer  conception  of  the 
terms  seems  to  have  been  made  till  the 
growth  of  the  mechanical  sciences  at  the 
Renaissance,  and  the  consequent  distinction 
of '  primary '  and  '  secondary '  qualities.  This 
distinction  brought  into  a  clearer  light  that 
between  motion  and  change  of  figure  on 
the  one  hand,  and  change  in  qualities  other 
than  figure  on  the  other.  Hegel  appears  to 
have  used  becoming  to  include  the  logical 
relation  between  one  proposition  and  that 
which  may  be  inferred  from  it.  This  use 
is  the  more  appropriate  in  him,  since  he 
conceives  the  truth  of  some  propositions  to 
be  actually  absorbed  in  that  of  others,  so 
that  they  cease  to  be  true.  This  supposed 
change  of  things  not  existing  in  time  into 
one  another,  especially  of  opposites  into 
opposites,  has,  whether  meant  metaphorically 
or  not,  become  a  characteristic  doctrine  with 
many  who  are  influenced  by  him.  Similarly, 
they  talk  of  the  dialectic  'movement'  and 
of  the  'self-development'  of  an  Idea  or 
Universal.  It  ia  generally  held  that  change 
implies  some  persistent  identical  element, 
whether  it  be  change  of  logical  or  existent 
entities ;  but  it  is  not  commonly  distinguished 


whether  that  which  is  identical  in  the  latter 
case  must  itself  always  exist  or  not. 

LiUraUifrei  Lotzb,  Metaphysics;  Siqwabt, 
Logic ;  see  also  Biblioo.  B,  i,  c.         (o.s.m.) 

duumingv  WiUiam  SUatj.  (1780- 
1842.)  An  eminent  American  Unitarian 
preacher  and  writer.  Graduated  at  Harvard 
University,  1798,  and  studied  theology  at 
Cambridge  and  Newport.    Ordained  in  1803. 

duuMs  see  Cosmos,  Cosmogony,  and 
Natttbe  (philosophy  of). 

Charaoter  [Or.  xopo^P>  &  letter]:  Oer. 
ChoToJUeri  Fr.  earaH^B;  ItaL  earaUen,  An 
individual  mind  has  a  character,  so  far  as  its 
modes  of  feeling,  thinking,  and  acting  show 
unity,  consistency,  and  distinctive  individu- 
alify.  (0.F.8.-J.M.B.) 

The  term  is  applied  to  the  mental  life  as 
a  whole,  but  also  to  phases  of  it,  as  mental 
or  moral  character.  Individual  psychology 
is  the  science  of  character;  important 
special  topics  being  Temfshambnt  and  Ttfb 
(see  these  terms).  (jjf.B.) 

Cliaraoter  (in  biology).  Any  anatomical 
or  functional  mark  by  which  individuals 
are  distinguished.  It  is  entirely  a  relative 
term,  that  at  one  time  being  a  character 
which  at  another  time  is  a  group  of 
characters;  a  source  of  much  confusion  in 
discussions  of  Acquibed  and  Conobnital 
Chabactebs,  Cobbelation,  &c.  See  these 
terms. 

The  much-discussed  question  of  specific 
characters  is  that  concerning  the  congenital 
marks  conmion  to  the  individuals  of  a 
species,  and  of  such  a  distinctive  sort  as  to 
serve  to  distinguish  one  Species  (q.  v.)  from 
others.  (j.m.b.) 

Chazp«t«ristio :  Oer.  CharaderUtik  ;  Fr. 
caraetSristique ;  Ital.  earcUUristtea,  (i)  A 
distinctive  trait  or  quality,  which  marks 
or  characterizes  an  individual  as  such  in 
distinction  from  those  qualities  which  he  may 
have  in  conmion  with  family,  race,  Ac; 
called  'individual  characteristic,'  and  also 
used  adjectively.  Applied  also  to  natural 
objects  and  to  races,  peoples,  &c.,  when  con- 
sidered as  classes  or  unities.  The  substantive 
*  character '  is  preferred,  however,  as  '  racial,' 
'  generic,'  &c.  characters.  See  Chabacteb  (in 
biology).  (J.M.B.) 

(2)  In  art  and  aesthetic  criticism:  a 
representation  which  brings  out  clearly  and 
truthfully  the  elements  which  are  most  im- 
portant in  the  object  or  action,  as  distinguish- 
ing it  from  others.  This  has  a  threefold 
aesthetic  value :  (a)  through  the  recognition  of 
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the  trnthfulneBs  of  the  reproduction :  this  may 
be  largely  negative,  for  falsity  or  distortion  is  a 
source  of  displeasure;  (6)  through  its  satis- 
faction of  the  interest  in  variety  (as  against 
monotony);  (e)  often  also  the  demand  to  be 
oneself,  and  the  feeling  of  interest  in  one's 
own  peculiar  personality,  are  strengthened 
and  gratified  by  the  recognition  of  marked 
individuality  in  what  is  portrayed.  For  the 
history  of  the  characteristic  in  art  theories, 
see  Abt,  and  Ezpbessiok. 

The  discussion  of  the  characteristic  has 
not  always  been  distinguished  from  that  of 
expression.  Properly,  however,  it  is  only 
one  phase  of  expression.  It  has  frequently 
been  treated  as  an  element  outside  of  beauty ; 
*  Beauty  is  perfection  of  form  unmodified  by 
any  predominant  characteristic '  (Hare).  Tet 
it  is  now  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the 
important  elements  of  aesthetic  value. 

LUeratwre:  Bosanquet,  Hist,  of  Aesth. 
(1892);  FECHNXByYorschuled.  Aesth.  (1876), 
chap,  xxiii;  KOstlik,  Aesth.  (1869);  von 
Habticamn,  Aesth.,  ii  (1887).  See  also  under 
ExFBESSiON,  and  Abt.  (j.h.t.) 

ChBoAtj  [Lat.  eariias]:  Ger.  Charitas, 
liefMchenliebe;  Fr.  cJuiritS;  Ital.  oaritd^. 
(i)  Benevolent  love  of  others:  commonly,  in 
.modem  usage,  it  refers  also  (2)  to  the  alms- 
giving in  which  that  love  is  manifested. 

It  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  charity  in 
its  first  and  more  general  signification  from 
BsNEVOLENCX  (q>v.)  But  the  place  given  to 
it  by  Paul  (i  Cor.  xiii),  as  the  highest 
virtue  of  Christian  character,  and  its  con- 
nection in  his  exposition  with  Chxistian  fedth 
and  hope,  coupled  with  the  absence  of  any 
equivalent  conception  in  the  pagan  or  classical 
list  of  cardinal  virtues,  led  to  Augustine's 
re-interpretation  of  the  virtues  as  depending 
on  love  to  Qod  and  one's  neighbour,  and  to  the 
subsequent  classifications  of  Aquinas  and  the 
mediaeval  moralists  generally.  In  these  classi- 
fications the  triad,  faith,  hope,  and  charity, 
were  distinguished  as '  theologic  virtues '  from 
the  four  cardinal  virtues  of  classical  tradition, 
and  were  held  to  be  implanted  in  man  by  the 
supernatural  grace  of  Ood.  Of  the  three, 
faith  was  held  by  Aquinas  to  be  first  in  order 
of  origin,  charity  to  be  highest  in  order  of 
perfection.  Charity  is  said  to  be  the  mother 
and  root  of  the  other  virtues,  since  it  is 
through  it  that  they  attain  the  perfection  of 
virtue  {SufMTUif  II.  i.  Q.  62).  A  modem 
Roman  Catholic  writer  (Father  Rickaby) 
defines  charity  as  '  the  love  that  we  bear  to 
ourselves  and  our  neighbours  in  view  of  our 


coming  from  Ood  and  going  to  Gfod,'  and 
says,  'Charity  differs  from  philanthropy  in 
looking  beyond  the  present  life  and  above 
creatures.  A  mateiialiat  or  atheist  may 
possess  philanthropy,  but  not  charity '  {Mor. 
Phtloa.,  238-9). 

The  love  or  charity  which  characterized  the 
early  Christian  society  was  from  the  first 
exhibited  in  provision  for  the  poor  by  means 
of  voluntary  offerings.  Charity,  in  this  sense, 
was  distinguished  from  mere  liberality,  be- 
cause due  to  the  love  of  man  to  man,  in  virtue 
of  their  conunon  spiritual  relationship  to  Ood 
and  Christ.  It  was  accordingly  encouraged, 
and  to  a  large  extent  organized,  by  the 
Church.  The  uncertain  benefits  of  indis- 
criminate almsgiving,  and  its  frequent  evil 
effects  on  the  recipients,  have  led  to  various 
systematic  attempts  at  the  organization  of 
charity  (partly  in  connection  with  the  Church, 
partly  by  extra-ecclesiastical  organizations) — 
these  efforts  being  directed  towards  com- 
bating the  causes  of  pauperism  instead  of 
merely  mitigating  its  results. 

The  use  of  the  term  charity  for  fiavourable 
judgment  upon  the  motives  and  character 
of  others  is  connected  with  Paul's  en- 
comium upon  it  as  '  thinking  no  evil.'  This 
usage  is  as  much  justified  by  the  original 
meaning  of  the  term  as  the  special  significa- 
tion of  almsgiving. 

Literature:  Leckt,  Hist,  of  European 
Horals,iv;  T.  Maokat,  The  State  and  Charity 
(1898).  (W3.8.) 

Charm  [Lat.  carmen,  song]:  Oer.  (i) 
Zauber,  (a)  bezaubem;  Fr.  (i)  eharme,  (2) 
charmer;  Ital.  (i)  inoarUo,  (2)  ineantare. 
(i)  Noun:  an  object,  saying,  or  formula, 
supposed  to  have  peculiar  virtue,  and  hence 
looked  upon  with  veneration.  Sometimes  the 
influence  is  regarded  as  purely  intrinsic  to 
the  object,  as  in  certain  verbal  formulae,  and 
at  other  times  it  is  regarded  as  more  or  less 
derivative  from  connection  with  something 
else,  usually  a  person. 

(2)  Verb:  to  exercise  a  peculiar  or  £m- 
cinating  influence. 

Usage  (i)  has  been  current  in  discussions 
of  primitive  religion  (see  Fstich,  Amulxt, 
Idol)  and  superstition.  Usage  (2)  is  largely 
employed  in  descriptions  of  so-called  Fasgina* 
TiON,  Tbaitce,  and  Hypnosis,  and  in  the 
practice  of  Magic  (see  these  terms  and  the 
literature  cited  under  them).      (J.M.B.-G.F.8.) 

ChaxTWXf  Pierre.  (1541-1603.)  Aa 
eminent  French  preacher  and  philosophical 
writer,  follower  of  Uoutaigne,  whose  expres* 
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810118  he  tried  to  systematise.  He  was  born, 
and  died,  in  Paris.  His  mo8t  famous  treatise 
is  On  Wiidcm, 

CSuurter  [Lat.  eharia] :  Ger.  Fretbrief; 
Fr.  charte,  lettres  patenUB ;  Ital.  jpaUnU. 
A  written  grant  made  by  public  authority, 
conf(ming  or  securing  rights;  as  the  Great 
Charter,  Magna  Charta. 

Formerly  used  for  any  written  evidence  of 
things  done  between  man  and  man  (CoweH's 
InUrpreterf  in  verbo).  (8.S.B.) 

Chastity  [Lat.  castust  pure] :  Oer.  Keiuehr 
heU;  Fr.  ehasteti;  Ital.  ea$titd.  Purity  of 
life  in  sexual  relations. 

As  a  virtue  of  character,  chastity  is  closely 
related  to,  or  is  a  special  case  of,  temperance. 
Its  connection  with  respect  for  the  marriage- 
bond  is  obvious ;  but  the  latter  is  more  de- 
pendent on  the  law  and  custom  of  particular 
times  and  communities,  and  belongs  accord- 
ingly, as  Sidgwick  remarks,  to  the  virtue  of 
Older  rather  than  to  that  of  purity.  The 
exact  nature  of  chastity  has  been  discussed 
in  great  detail  by  some  Roman  Catholic 
moralists,  largely  in  the  interest  of  the  Con- 
fessional. A  short  discussion  is  given  by 
Sidgwick,  MeUu  of  Eik.,  llLxi.  7.      (w.b.s.) 

Chemioal  Synthefldfl:  Ger.  ehemuehe 
Synihese ;  Fr.  syntkUe  ehimiqtu ;  Ital.  titUesi 
MnUca,  The  union  of  chemical  elements 
according  to  what  is  variously  known  as 
^  Dalton's  law,'  '  law  of  atomic  weight,'  '  law 
of  chemical  affinity,'  ftc. 

Dalton's  law,  according  to  Armstrong 
{JSnejfc.  Brit,  9th  ed.,  art  Chemistry), 
assumed  '  the  ultimate  psjiicles  of  matter  to 
be  incapable  of  further  division;  atoms, 
possessing  definite  weights,  the  ratios  of 
which  could  be  denoted  by  numbers,  the 
ratio  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  being  taken 
as  unity.  .  «  •  Those  which  unite  have 
affinity.'  (J.M.B.) 

Child  Fvjohology :  Ger.  Ptyehoilogie  des 
Fr.  psffdMogie  de  Venfant ;  Ital. 
pneoiogta  della  faneiuUezza  (or  del  bam- 
bino). That  department  of  Psycholoot  (q.  v.) 
which  investigates  the  mind  of  the  child. 

Literature:  L.  N.  Wilson,  Bibliog.  of 
Child-Study  (also  in  Pedag.  Sem.,  1898;  an 
alphabetical  list  of  authors,  with  journals  and 
works  of  reference,  and  classified  subject- 
index);  Pbetxb,  The  Mind  of  the  Child  (Die 
Seele  des  Kindes,  4th  ed.) ;  Wabneb,  The 
Study  of  Children;  Moobb,  Mental  Develop- 
ment of  a  Child,  Mo.  Supp.  iii  to  the 
Psychol.  Rev. ;  Oppsnhxxm,  The  Devel.  of  the 
Child;    Tbact,  The  Devel.  of  the  Child; 
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Shikn,  Notes  on  the  Devel.  of  a  Child; 
SuLLT,  Studies  of  Childhood;  CoBfPATBi, 
Intellectual  and  Moral  Devel.  of  the  Child ; 
ZisHSN,  Ideenassociation  des  Kindes  (1899); 
Baldwin,  Ment.  Devel.  in  the  Child  and  the 
Race,  and  Social  and  £th.  Interpret.;  L.Fbbbi, 
Studio  sullo  Sviluppo  mentale  di  un  Bambino 
1890);  P.  LoMBBOSO,  Psicol.  del  Bambino 
1894);  A.  Gabbihi,  Colour^sense  of  Children, 
in  Arch,  per  Antropol.,  XXIY.  L  7a,  ii. 
193 ;   HoLDEN  and  Bossb,  Arch,  of  Ophthal., 

Xxix,  1900,  No.  3.  (J.M.B.-BJC.) 

Chiliasm  [Gr.  x*^^^f  &  thousand] : 
Ger.  Chiliaamus ;  Fr.  chUiasme  {miUenium) ; 
Ital.  ehtliaimo.  The  name  applied  to  the 
apocalyptic  ideas  with  regard  to  Christ's 
second  coming,  which  flourished  in  the  early 
Christian  communities.  The  title  is  hardly 
accurate,  because  it  refers  to  but  one  of  the 
apocalyptic  doctrines,  vis.  that  the  duration 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  upon  earth  will  be 
one  thousand  years  (cf.  Montanism). 

The  early  years  of  Christianity  were  marked 
by  deep  unrest,  spread  over  the  civilized 
world.  Incident  to  tliis  were  the  semi-spiritual, 
semi-material  ideals  that  a  new  and  better 
state  of  things  was  soon  destined  to  be  realized 
on  earth*  These  conceptions,  though  first 
crystallized  in  the  late  Jewish  apocalyptic 
literature,  were  so  characteristic  of  the  times 
that  they  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Chris* 
tian  consciousness.  They  were  not  dogmas, 
because  dogma  had  not  then  appeared;  they 
were  naive,  or  unsystematized,  expectations. 
In  short,  they  formed  the  mystic  element 
which  is  always  inseparably  bound  up  with 
every  great  religious  movement.  Such  writers 
as  Papias,  Irenaeus,  the  Montanists,  Tertullian, 
Barnabas,  and  Justin  Martyr  gave  expression 
to  them;  and  so  long  as  Christiamty  was 
struggling  to  gain  a  foothold  they  remained 
integxal  to  its  teaching.  Although  the  Apo- 
calypse of  John — which  is  the  classical  Chris- 
tian source  for  this  expectation — is  sharply 
differentiated  from  similar  Jewish  writings, 
sub-apostolic  Christian  writers  adopted  Jewish 
ideas  on  the  subject  without  hesitation.  As 
Christianity  grew  in  power,  Cbiliasm  waned 
correspondingly,  and,  after  the  Montanist 
controversy  (165-220),  it  came  to  be  viewed 
less  and  less  as  an  essential  element  in  the 
traditions  of  the  Church.  Augustine  gave 
Cbiliasm  its  death-blow  by  identifying  the 
anticipated  New  Jerusalem  with  the  Christian 
Church — which  is  already  the  City  of  God 
upon  earth.  The  apocalyptic  conceptions  thus 
fiuled  to  find  place  in  the  formulated  dogmas 
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of  the  ecclesiastical  organization ;  but  when 
spiritaal  movements  have  reasserted  them- 
selves within  the  bosom  of  Christianitj, 
Chiliastic  tendencies  have  often  reappeared, 
as  e.  g.  in  Joachim  of  Floris,  and  the  pre- 
Beformation  mystics;  in  the  Anabaptism  of 
the  iSth  and  i6th  centuries;  and  in  various 
forms  of  Pietism  till  the  present  time. 

Literature :  Cobbodi,  Krit.  Gesch.  d.  Chili- 
asmus ;  Yolk,  Der  Chiliasmus ;  Spensb,  Die 
Hoffnung  besserer  Zeit;  Schubsb,  Hist,  of 
the  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of  Christ  (Eng. 
trans.);  Hilgenfeld,  Die  jttdische  Apoka- 
lyptik ;  Aubeblek,  Daniel  u.  d.  Offenbarung 
Johannis ;  HOlemann,  Die  Stellung  St.  Pauli 
z.  d.  Frage  tt.  d.  Wiederkunft  Christi ;  Hell* 
WAG,  in  the  Theol.  Jahrb.  (Baur),  1848;  Jokl, 
Blicke  in  d.  Religionsgesch.  zu  Anfang  d.  2. 
christi.  Jahrhunderts ;  Cunnikgham,  The 
Second  Coming  of  Christ;  Rekak,  L' Anti- 
christ; DoBNBB,  Person  of  Christ  (Eng. 
trans.),  i.  408  f.;  Bbioos,  Pre-millenarian- 
ism.  (r.m.w.) 

Gliixia  (religion  in) :  see  Oriental  Philo- 
BOPHT  (China). 

ChiziMauuioy  (or  Cheip)  [Gr.  x^^>»  hand,+ 
ftayrfioy  divination]:  Gkr.  Ckiramantik ;  Fr. 
ehiromaneie ;  Ital.  ehiromanzia,  A  system 
of  interpretation  of  the  lines,  lineaments, 
prominences,  and  general  characteristics  of  the 
hand,  with  the  usual  purpose  of  reading  there- 
from the  personal  characteristics  of  the  in- 
dividual, or  his  fortunes  and  experiences  in 
the  future. 

As  an  actual  science  or  practice  it  merits 
little  or  no  recognition  in  this  work.  It 
is  interesting  historically  as  a  phase  in  the 
antecedents  of  modem  science  (such  as  alchemy 
or  phrenologyV  and  also  anthropologically  as 
a  form  of  belief,  or  an  attempt  to  read  the 
future  by  the  symbolic  interpretation  of  acci- 
dental details  (cf.  Divination,  and  Magio), 
akin  in  motive  though  not  in  practice  to 
other  forms  of  divination. 

Literature :  typical  works  which  attempt 
a  modem  revival  or  restoration  of  this  prac- 
tice, usually  under  the  term  Palmistry,  are 
£.  H.  Allen,  Science  of  the  Hand  (1889, 
with  bibliog.);  H.  Frith,  Pract.  Palmistry 
(1^95)^  Easteb  Hendebson,  Guide  to  Pal- 
mistry (1894);  A.  R  Cbaig,  Science  of 
Modem  Palmistry  (1884);  H.  Oebmain, 
Pract.  Palmistry  (1897).  (j.j.) 

Ohoioe  [Fr.  ehoix] :  Ger.  Wahl;  Fr.  chaix; 
Ital.  scelkL  The  volition  to  perform  an  act, 
issuing  out  of  comparison  of  this  act  with 
other  alternative  acts,  or  with  the  stato  of 


remaining  inactive.    See  Motive,  and  Voli- 
tion. (G.F.8.-J.M.B.) 

This  view  represents  choice  as  in  all  cases 
a  function  of  some  deliberation,  and  as  always 
directed  toward  a  conceived  end.  The  ques- 
tion as  between  choice  of  means  and  choice 
of  end  (immediate  and  remote  ends  respec- 
tively) is  really  that  of  the  determination  of 
the  end;  seeing  that  if  the  means  do  not 
enter  as  part  of  the  chosen  end,  a  new  act 
of  choice  follows  for  the  adoption  of  means, 
and  it  then  becomes  end  in  its  turn.  The 
interesting  case  in  which  the  chosen  end  is 
really  a  compromise  to  secure  the  relative 
satisfaction  of  a  desire  represented  in  the 
alternatives,  but  not  directly  realizable,  has 
been  covered  by  the  distinction  between  'poten- 
tial *  and  '  final '  choice ;  the  former  atteching 
to  the  larger  whole  of  desire,  and  the  latter 
to  the  compromise-end  adopted  to  advance  it. 
Most  choices  are  thus  final  elements,  or  means, 
in  a  larger  system  of  desire.  (j.m.b.) 

An  ethical  choice  is  a  voluntary  decision 
between  two  alternatives  which  are  contrasted 
as  morally  good  and  bad,  or  relatively  better 
and  worse.  (w.b.s.-j.ii.b.) 

Literature:  see  the  general  works  on 
psychology,  and  Bibliog.  G,  2,  to.         (j.m.b.) 

Chord  [Gr.  x^i*  ^^^  string  of  a  musical 
instrument]:  Ger.  KUmg^  ZueammenkUmg, 
Accord]  Fr.  aooord]  Itel.  aeccrdo,  A  har- 
monic, consonant  or  dissonant,  combination 
of  two  or  more  simple,  or  more  often  com- 
pound, tones.  A  consonant  chord  is  termed 
a  concord,  a  dissonant  chord  a  discord. 

Literature:  Helmholtz,  Sensations  of  Tone, 
211 ;  Stitmfp,  Tonpsycholorie,  ii.         (b.b.t.) 

OkoMa  [Gr.  x<V^  dancej :  Ger.  Veitetanz ; 
Fr.  chor^,  donee  de  Saint-Guy ;  Ital.  eorea. 
Functional  disturbanoe  of  the  motor  centres 
resulting  in  spasmodic  involuntery  movements 
which  persist  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  but 
are  interrupted  by  sleep  (St.  Vitus's  dance). 

The  cause  of  this  disease  is  unknown, 
though  it  is  suggestively  associated  with 
rheumatism.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  ill-nourished 
female  children,  and  the  prognosis  is  not 
necessarily  unfavourable.  (h.h.) 

CHrist  [Gr.  xp^^mot^  anointed;  6  Xpurr^«, 
the  Anointed — a  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
<  Messiah  n :  Ger.  Chrietut ;  Fr.  Chriet ;  Ital. 
Crieto.  Originally  not  the  name  of  a  person, 
as  is  so  often  supposed,  but  of  an  office, 
that  of  Deliverer.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  came 
to  be  identified  with  the  completely  suc- 
cessful fulfilment  of  this  office  so  soon  after 
his  death — perhaps  during  his  life — that  the 
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office  came  to  be  wrapped  up  in  the  Person,  as 
it  never  was  in  regard  to  Buddha.  Cf.  Chbisto- 
LOOT,  Incabnatiok,  Kenosib,  Tbinitt. 

Stripping  off  later  theological  accretions, 
there  seems  to  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  this 
identification  was  already  an  accomplished  fact 
with  the  first  generation  of  Christians.  It 
reposed  upon  throe  considerations — crystal- 
lized propositions  had  not  been  formulated 
then:  (i)  The  divinity,  (2)  the  death,  (3) 
the  exaltation,  of  Jesus.  To  the  earliest 
Christians  the  divinity  of  Jesus  was  synony- 
mous with  his  fulfilment  of  the  Messianic 
office  as  verified  by  his  conception  of  the 
divine  revelation,  and  by  the  fact  that  he 
stood  in  a  unique  relation  to  God.  His  death 
was  a  necessary  incident  in  his  Messianic 
work,  for  it  opened  the  gate  to  that  new 
kingdom  of  Ood,  in  which  man  would  be 
delivered  from  sin  for  ever.  His  exaltation 
was  the  indispensable  prelude  to  his  return 
in  glory  at  no  distant  period.  Other  beliefs 
about  Christ  belong  to  the  realm  of  theology 
rather  than  of  history,  and  fall  properly  under 
Chbistologt  (q.  v.).  At  the  same  time, 
several  essential  features  of  the  earliest  beliefs 
about  Christ  contain  the  germs  of  those  which 
were  to  follow.  In  so  far  as  they  are  Mes- 
sianic, they  differ  from  Jewish  expectations  in 
being  non-political  and  of  a  spiritual,  even 
eschatological,  nature.  The  expectation  of  the 
second  conung  of  Messiah  is  entirely  non- 
Jewish,  and  affords  the  basis  for  the  doctrine 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Further,  and  in 
strong  contrast  with  what  might  be  anticipated 
in  a  Jewish  environment,  there  is  evidence  for 
the  very  early  use  of  the  Trinitarian  formula. 

LUerature :  this  is  enormous.  See  arts,  in 
Encyc.  Brit,  and  Herzog's  Real-Encyc,  also 
in  Wsiss,  Bib.  Theol.  of  New  Testament 
(Eng.  trans.).  Later  works  are  Habnack, 
Hist,  of  Dogma,  i  (Eng.  trans.);  ScHt)BEB, 
The  Jewish  People  (Eng.  trans.),  and  Die 
Predigt  Jesu  in  ihrem  Verhaltniss  z.  A.  T.  u. 
z.  Judenthum;  BALDENSPBBOEB,Das  Selbstbe- 
wusstsein  Jesu  im  Licht  d.  messianischen  Hoff- 
nungen  s.  Zeit ;  Wekdt,  Die  Lehre  Jesu  (Eng. 
trans,  of  ii);  Weizsackeb,  Apostolic  Age 
(Eng.  trans.);  Bousset,  Jesu  Predigt  in 
ihrem  G^ensatz  z.  Judenthum;  Betschlao, 
Bib.  Theol.  of  the  New  Testament  (Eng. 
trans.);  Gukksl,  in  Theol.  Lit.-zeit.  (1893); 
C.  HoLTZMAKK,  in  Zeitsch.  f.  Theol.  u.  Kirche, 
i.  367  f.  On  the  early  presence  of  the  Trini- 
tarian formula  see  Rjbsch,  Aussercanonische 
Paralleltexte  z.  d.  Evangelien,  ii.  Heft  (Paral- 
leltexte  z.  Matthaeus  u.  Marcus).       (b.h.w.) 


ChrifltiaiL  ConaoioiuRieM :  Ger.  dirtst- 
Itches  Beimtsstsein ;  Fr.  conscience  chrHxenne ; 
Ital.  cosdenza  cristiana.  A  variant  on  the 
Hegelian  phrase  'universal  consciousness,' 
meaning,  technically,  consciousness  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine — in  the  sense  of  the  Christian 
point  of  view — as  diffused  among  men,  and 
this  with  special  reference  to  its  imitary 
movement.  The  Christian  consciousness  is 
the  Ethos,  or  self-determining  expression,  of 
Christendom. 

LiUraJturei  BBACE,GestaChristi;  Schmidt, 
The  Social  Results  of  Early  Christianity  (Eng. 
trans.).    Cf.  Ethics  (Christian).        (R.M.W.) 

Clirifltian  Bcianoe :  see  Faith-cube. 

Clirifltiaiiity  [Lat.  ChrUtianus^  partisan 
of  Christua] :  Ger.  Ckristenthum ;  Fr.  Chri$' 
tianisme;  Ital.  Cristianesimo.  llie  name  of 
the  religion  founded  by  Jesus  Christ. 

Although  based  upon  the  entire  career  of 
Jesus,  and  issuing  from  his  Person,  Chris- 
tianity involved  other  elements  even  at  the 
outset,  and  in  the  course  of  history  it  absorbed 
and  assimilated  several  movements  originaUy 
quite  alien.  On  analysis,  the  constituent  parts 
may  be  stated  as  follows:  (i)  Jesus  Christ, 
in  his  life,  death,  and  abiding  personal  in- 
fluence. (2)  The  Jewish  environment  of  Jesus 
and  the  earliest  Christians — with  special 
reference  to  the  Old  Testament  conceptions 
of  God,  Man,  the  Messiah,  and  to  the  Jewish 
Law.  On  a  broad  survey  of  the  history  of 
Christianity,  it  may  be  said  that,  whenever 
personal  religion  and  personal  conviction  of 
sin  have  predominated,  or  when  a  reaction 
against  dogmatic  theology  and  the  domination 
of  ecclesiastical  organization  has  taken  place, 
a  tendency  to  emphasize  the  Jewish  factor  of 
personal  relation  to  God,  or  to  return  to  God's 
revelation  of  himself  in  Jesus,  or  to  cling  to 
both  of  these,  has  manifested  itself.  (3)  Greek, 
Graeco-Jewish,  and  Neo-Platonic  philosophy. 
During  periods  of  theological  controversy, 
especially  controversy  concerning  the  person 
of  Christ  (cf.  Chbistoloot),  or  concerning 
God's  relation  to  the  world  and  man,  this 
element  has  commonly  exercised  sway.  (4) 
Roman  polity.  The  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Anglican  Churches  are  organizations  modelled 
upon  the  Roman  empire.  In  pre-Reforma- 
tion  history  the  influence  of  the  Roman  or 
quasi-political  element  determined  the  ex- 
ternal organization  of  the  Church,  and  fur- 
nished an  ideal,  the  realization  of  which  was 
expected  to  result  in  the  erection  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  upon  earth.  (5)  The  pecu- 
liar national  consciousness,  or  racial  tendency. 
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of  the  various  people  who  came  to  be  Chris- 
tianized. This  has  expressed  itself  mainly 
by  evincing  strong  affinity  for  one  or  other 
of  the  elements  already  noted ;  e.  g.  Latins 
and  Celts  for  the  Roman  element;  Teutons 
for  the  Jewish  element;  mystics — who  ap- 
peared chiefly  among  the  Teutonic  stock — 
for  the  Greek  element,  which  allows  free  play 
for  personal  and  intellectual  preferences. 
At  the  present  time  a  new  movement  is  in 
progress,  particularly  among  the  peoples 
of  the  Teutonic  stock.  They  are  deserting 
the  individualism  which  has  characterized 
them  siuce  the  Reformation,  and  are  beginning 
to  emphasize  the  social  side  of  Christianity — 
which,  in  the  course  of  history,  has  been 
associated  with  the  Roman  element — ^yet  with- 
out using  the  Roman  polity,  and  drawing  for 
motive  force,  not  so  much  upon  ecclesiastical 
organization,  as  upon  the  conviction  of  personal 
relation  to  Jesus,  and  the  necessity  for  living 
his  life  here  and  now. 

Literature :  see  Chbibt,  Chbistoloot  ; 
GoBE  (editor),  Lux  Mundi ;  E.  Caibd,  Evolu- 
tion of  Religion;  Julia  Wsdowood,  The 
Moral  Ideal;  O.  Pfleidebbr,  Fhilos.  and 
Devel.  of  Religion ;  Ullmann,  Reformers  be- 
fore the  Reformation  (Eng.  trans.) ;  Wekley, 
Preparation  for  Christianity  (an  elementary 
outline).  (b.m.w.) 

CliriBtology  [Gr.xpu^S)  anointed, -f-Xdyor, 
discourse]  :  Ger.  ChrUtologie;  Fr.  Christologie; 
Ital.  Cristologia.  The  name  given  to  the 
various  doctrines,  for  the  most  part  systematic 
or  theologico-philosophical,  concerning  the 
Person  of  Christ.  The  subject  is  dominated 
by  the  problems  which  necessarily  arise  in 
connection  with  the  coexistence  of  two  natures 
in  a  single  personality. 

Christology  in  the  strict  sense  cannot  be 
said  to  have  existed  till  after  the  formulation 
of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  exaltation  to  the 
right  hand  of  Qod.  And,  notwithstanding 
its  general  harmoniousness,  the  teaching  of 
the  New  Testament  on  the  subject  implies 
important  questions  not  yet  capable  of  clear 
statement,  and  therefore  still  unanswerable. 
They  are  connected  chiefly  with  the  part 
played  in  the  minds  of  the  earliest  disciples 
and  of  the  New  Testament  writers  by  the 
Jewish  conception  of  Messiah.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  undeniable  that,  if  taken  for  what 
they  bear  on  the  face  of  them,  the  New  Testa- 
ment declarations,  particularly  those  of  the 
Pauline  epistles,  contain  the  suggestions,  and 
even  the  formulated  propositions,  which  later 
writei-s  have  no  more  than  elaborated  from 


different  points  of  view  and  with  additional 
aids. 

After  the  ist  century  Christology  follows 
certain  lines  of  development,  whidb  can  be 
traced  with  sufficient  clearness,  notwithstand- 
ing the  extraordinary  clash  of  opinions  prior  to 
the  great  Councils  of  the  Church. 

(i)  The  period  prior  to  the  Arian  contro- 
versy, say  100-325  A.  D.  Leading  theories  of 
this  stage  are :  (a)  Ebioxism  (q.  v.)  ;  a  Jewish 
theory,  exclusively  humanitarian  m  doctrine, 
and  denying  the  Virgin  birth,  and,  therefore, 
the  Incarnation.  (6)  Gnosticism  (q.v.);  a 
pagan  and  theosophical  theory,  characterized  by 
evaporation  of  the  human  element  in  Christ's 
nature,  which  was  treated  as  a  phantasm; 
hence  the  name  Dogetism  (q*v.)  often  applied 
to  this  doctrine.  Variations  of  the  theory  are 
to  be  found  in  the  speculations  of  the  Basili- 
dians,  to  whom  Christ  became  divine  at  the 
moment  of  baptism ;  and  of  the  Valentinians, 
who  viewed  the  Virgin  merely  as  Christ's 
means  of  entrance  into  the  world,  (c)  The 
Aiogi  and  the  followers  of  Artemon,  who  are 
essentially  Unitarians,  or  who  at  the  most 
admit  no  more  than  the  energizing  of  a  divine 
principle  or  power  in  Christ,  {d)  The  Patri- 
passians  of  the  Western  and  the  Sabellians 
of  the  Eastern  Roman  world.  The  former 
merged  the  divinity  of  Christ  in  God  by  teach- 
ing that  the  '  same  God  is  at  once  Father  and 
Son,'  a  view  which  led  to  the  inference  that 
God  himself  had  been  crucified.  The  Sabellians 
taught  a  triple  aspect  theory ;  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost  are  modes  in  which  the  original 
divine  substance  is  manifested.  The  charac- 
teristic result  is  a  denial  of  Christ's  personality, 
and  this  is  summed  up  in  the  theory  of  Paul 
of  Samosata,  which  leads  to  a  sharp  distinction 
between  the  Logos  and  the  man  Jesus.  In 
all  these  schemes  the  influence  of  Greek, 
particularly  Neo-Platonic,  speculations  oper- 
ated powerfully,  (e)  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Christological  speculations  of  the  Apo- 
stolic Fathers:  Justin  Martyr,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Origen,  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  and 
Dionysius.  Of  these  Origen  is  the  most  im- 
portant. Although  he  holds  the  eternal 
generation  of  the  Son  from  the  substance  of 
the  Father,  he  is  affected  by  Docetism,  and 
also  by  the  tendency  to  subordinate  Christ  to 
God.  Although  he  is  the  first  to  employ  the 
term  *  God-man/  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  problems — even  the  *  heresies  * — raised  by 
the  Arian  controversy  lie  embedded  in  his 
teaching.    Cf.  Patbistic  Philosophy. 

(2)  The  Christology  which  resulted  in  the 
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Nicene  Symbol,  325-81  A.  d.  The  principal 
theory  of  this  period  is  that  associated  with 
the  name  of  Arias,  who  held  the  presence  of 
both  natures  in  Christ.  Christ,  although  he 
existed  before  the  world,  was  created  at  a  defi- 
nite time  by  a  specific  act  of  God's  will.  Con- 
sequently he  must  be  subordinate  to  God,  and 
of  a  different  substance  or  essence.  The  semi- 
Arians,  while  denying  unity  of  essence,  and 
not  going  so  far  as  to  inculcate  the  Arian 
HsTXBO-onsiA  (q.Y.),  proposed  the  doctrine  of 
similarity  of  substance,  a  theory  that  at  least 
possessed  the  advantage  of  adaptability.  The 
orthodox  Chnstology,  formulated  in  opposition 
to  these '  heresies,'  is  summed  up  in  the  Nicene 
Creed,  which  teaches  that  Christ  is  begotten, 
not  made,  and  that  he  is  of  one  substance  with 
the  Father. 

(3)  The  Chnstology  which  resulted  in  the 
Symbol  of  Chalcedon,  381-451  A.  D.  The 
issues  of  the  Arian  controversy  retained 
vitality  for  years,  and  new  departures  from 
the  condliar  dogmas  emerged.  These  are 
chiefly :  (a)  Afollinasiakism  (q.  v.),  which 
taught  that,  while  Christ  possessed  a  human 
body,  he  had  no  rational  soul,  the  place  of  this 
being  occupied  by  the  Logos.  Not  being  truly 
human,  his  whole  redemptive  work  was  held 
by  this  teaching  to  be  vitiated.  (6)  Nes- 
TOBIAKIBM  (q.Y.),  by  which  the  two  natures  are 
placed  side  by  side  in  external  juxtaposition, 
and  without  vital  intercommunion.  This  has 
proved  one  of  the  most  persistent  views. 
(e)  ExTTYCHiANiBM  (q.Y.),  according  to  which 
the  human  nature  is  submerged  or  completely 
informed  and  transformed  by  the  divine.  The 
fully  elaborated  Chnstology  of  the  Church  was 
formulated  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in 
opposition  to  these  *  heretical '  views ;  and,  as 
this  creed  b  not  so  well  known,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  quote  the  essential  part :  '  We 
all  with  one  voice  confess  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  one  and  the  same  Son,  the  same  perfect 
in  Godhead,  the  same  perfect  in  Manhood,  very 
Gh)d  and  very  Man,  the  same  consisting  of  a 
reasonable  soul  and  a  body,  of  one  substance 
•with  the  Father  as  touching  the  Godhead,  the 
same  of  one  substance  with  us  as  touching  the 
Manhood,  like  us  in  all  things,  sin  except; 
begotten  of  the  Father  before  the  worlds  as 
touching  the  Godhead,  the  same  in  these  last 
days,  for  us  and  our  salvation,  born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God,  as  touching 
the  Manhood,  one  and  the  same  Christ,  Son, 
Lord,  Only-begotten,  to  be  acknowledged  of 
two  natures,  without  confusion,  without  con- 
version,   without    division,    never    to    be 


separated;  the  distinction  of  natures  being 
in  no  wise  done  away  because  of  the  union, 
but  rather  the  characteristic  property  of  each 
nature  being  preserved,  and  concurring  into 
one  person  and  one  substance,  not  as  if  Christ 
were  parted  or  divided  into  two  persons,  but 
one  and  the  same  Son  and  only-begotten  God, 
Word,  Lord,  Jesus  Christ.* 

(4)  Chnstology  till  the  Third  Council  of 
Constantinople,  689  a.d.  (a)  The  Mono- 
physitic  'heresy*  in  the  Eastern  Church. 
This  was  a  recrudescence  of  Eutychianism. 
Christ  has  but  one  nature  in  which  the  human 
element  is  a  contingent  quality  of  the  divine. 
The  watchword  of  the  Monophysites  (q.v.) 
— God  has  been  crucified — led  to  their  being 
called  also  Theopaschites.  This  Christology  still 
obtains  to-day  in  some  of  the  smaller  Chris- 
tian Churches,  notably  the  Abyssinian  and 
Armenian.  (6)  Monothelitism  (q.v.),  in  which 
the  controversy  shifted  from  Neo-Platonic  to 
semi-psychological  ground.  The  Monothelites 
maintained  that,  as  Christ  is  one  person,  so 
he  must  have  but  one  will ;  this,  as  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  that  he  has  two 
co-operating  wills — a  human  and  a  divine. 
The  Third  Council  of  Constantinople  re- 
affirmed the  formula  of  Chalcedon,  and  added 
a  supplementary  article  'preaching  two 
natural  wills  and  two  natural  operations.' 
From  this  time  till  the  Reformation  Chnsto- 
logy practically  stood  £ftst  on  conciliar  founda- 
tions; and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
conciliar  deliverances  constitute  the  official 
Christology  to-day  in  all  the  main  branches 
of  Christendom.  A  factual  incarnation ;  two 
natures,  supernaturally  joined  in  one  person, 
and  this  for  the  execution  of  a  definite  aim, 
otherwise  impracticable;  these  sum  up  the 
teaching. 

(5)  Christology  of  Protestantism.  Seeing 
that  the  Reformation  was  much  more  an 
ecclesiastico-political  than  a  doctrinal  change, 
Christology  remained  unaltered  in  essentials. 
Nevertheless,  the  new  freedom  and  the  spirit 
of  the  age  let  loose  inquiry,  (a)  On  the 
whole,  Lutheran  Christology  exhibits  some 
tendencies  divergent  from  those  of  the  Re- 
formed Churches.  The  former  lead  to  the  em- 
phasis of  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  rather 
than  the  human ;  the  latter  tend  to  separa- 
tion of  the  two  natures.  The  problem  of  the 
relation  between  the  divine  and  the  human 
element  in  Christ  was  thus  raised  once  more, 
and  a  fresh  discussion  of  the  Coxmukioai-io 
Idiomatum  (q.v.)  took  place.  (6)  Early  in 
the  17th  century  the  famous  Kenosis  t;er.n«« 
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Krypsis  contzoveray  arose  between  the  theo- 
logians of  Giessen  and  Tttbingen,  and  with 
this  Protestant  Christology,  strictly  so  called, 
may  be  said  to  close.  This  discussion  related 
essentially  to  Christ's  use  of  his  divine  powers 
daring  the  period  of  his  Humiliation  (q.v.)* 
Both  schools  agreed  in  attributing  the  pos- 
session of  these  powers  to  him.  The  Giessen 
Kenotists  held  that  he  abstained  from  exer- 
cising them.  The  Tubingen  Kryptics  urged 
that  he  employed  them  secretly.  Although 
it  had  little  influence  at  the  time,  this 
controversy,  especially  on  the  Kenotic  side, 
still  exists. 

(6^  Becent  and  contemporary  Christology. 
In  tne  19th  century  Christology  has  been 
profoundly  affected  by  philosophical  considera- 
tions, and  particularly  by  the  great  German 
systems  of  the  Kantian  school,  (a)  Kant 
himself,  so  far  as  he  retained  elements  of  the 
1 8th  century  rationalism,  favoured  a  Unitarian 
standpoint,  according  to  which  Christ's  divinity 
is  an  effect,  not  a  precondition,  of  his  life. 
(&)  According  to  the  Hegelian  teaching,  the 
divine  and  the  human  are  different,  not  in 
kind,  but  only  in  degree ;  and  therefore  Christ 
differs  in  degree  from  other  men;  there  is  a 
greater  fullness  of  the  divine  in  him.  (c) 
8chleiermacher,  who  approached  the  problem 
from  the  theological  rather  than  the  philo- 
sophical side,  still  retains  humanitarian  ten- 
dencies derived  from  the  philosophical  theo- 
logians, but  finds  in  Christ's  sinlessness  a 
peculiar  manifestation  of  deity,  one  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  human  being,  (d)  The 
most  enlivening  view  of  the  middle  of  the  1 9th 
century  was  that  of  Richard  Rothe,  who 
departed  fram  the  formula  of  Chalcedon,  and 
emphasized,  as  against  Christ's  two  natures, 
his  ethical  personality.  Christ  came  to  be 
God  by  his  life,  passion,  and  death.  This 
doctrine  is,  on  the  whole,  possibly  the  most 
consonant  with  modem  speculative  thought. 
In  the  United  States,  Horace  Bushnell  adopted 
a  view  not  very  dissimilar,  (e)  More  recently 
the  Kenotic  theory  has  had  many  representa- 
tives, of  whom  Delitzsch,  Kahnis,  Martensen, 
Lange,  Godet,  and  Howard  Crosby  are  the 
best  known.  The  essential  features  of  this 
Christology  lie  in  the  abandonment  of  the 
double  will  theory,  approved  by  the  Third 
Constantinople  CoancU,  and  the  substitution 
of  a  single  will.  Christ  is  held  to  have  given 
up  his  divine  attributes  in  the  period  between 
birth  and  resurrection.  In  other  words,  the 
human  nature  communicates  its  attributes  to 
the  divine ;  as  to  the  precise  extent  of  this 


communication  there  is,  of  course,  much 
divergence  of  opinion  between  the  various 
Kenotists.  (/)  Domer,  who,  like  some  of 
the  Calvinists,  has  criticized  the  Kenotists 
severely,  promulgates  the  idea  of  a  progress 
sive  divinization  of  Christ,  a  conception  which 
several  of  the  Christocentric  theologians 
accept.  Christ  became  more  and  more  divine 
as  lus  humanity  expanded,  for  only  as  his 
humanity  grew  could  he  be  the  vehicle  of  the 
Logos.  For  the  last  few  years  attention  has 
been  directed  more  to  the  investigation  of  the 
historical  circumstances  of  Christ's  life  than 
to  systematic  theorizing  about  his  nature. 
Thb  is  consonant  with  certain  dominant  theo* 
logical  tendencies,  especially  those  formulated 
by  the  school  of  Ritschl. 

Literature:  see  Chbist.  The  authorita* 
tive  work  for  the  whole  subject  is  Dobkxb, 
Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ  (Eng.  trans.). 
WsizsloKEB,  Apostolic  Age  (Eng.  trans.); 
Betbohlao,  Christ  d.  N.  T.,  and  New  Testa- 
ment Theol.  (Eng.  trans.);  F.  C.  Baub, 
Die  christl.  Lehre  v.  d.  Dreieinigkeit  a. 
Menschwerdung  Gottes  in  ihrer  geschichtL 
Entwickelung;  Habnagk,  Hist  of  Dogma 
(Eng.  trans.);  Nitzsgh,  Dogmmgeschichte ; 
ScHNSGKBNBUBOEB,  ZuT  kirchUchen  Christol.; 
H.  ScHULTZ,  Die  Lehre  v.  d.  Gottheit  Christi ; 
art.  Keuotiker  u.  Kryptiker  in  Herzog's  Beal- 
Encyc. ;  Kant,  Religion  within  the  Limits 
of  Pure  Reason  (Eng.  trans.) ;  A.  Coquebbl, 
Christologie ;  Mabtineau,  Seat  of  Authority 
in  Religion ;  Bixdebmann,  Christl.  Dogmatik; 
Mathbson,  Aids  to  the  Study  of  German 
Theology  (for  Hegelian  view  of  Trinity); 
ScHLEiEBMAGHEB,  Der  christl.  Glaube;  R. 
Rothe,  Dogmatik ;  Delitzsch,  Bib.  PsychoL 
(Eng.  trans.);  Mabtensen,  Christl.  Dog- 
matik; Bbuce,  The  Humiliation  of  Christ; 
F.  J.  Hat.Ti,  The  Kenotic  Theory.  For 
a  recent  destructive  view  of  the  early  his- 
tory see  Bbandt,  Die  evangelische  Oesch. 
u.  d.  Ursprung  d.  Christenthums ;  contra  see 
Swete,  The  Apostles'  Creed;  Faibbaibn, 
Christ  in  Modern  Theol.;  and  in  the  Ex- 
positor, 1895  (with  special  reference  to 
philosophy  of  religion) ;  and  his  forthcoming 
work.  The  Person  of  Christ  and  Philos.  of 
Religion;  Powell,  The  Principle  of  the 
Incarnation.  (B.M.W.) 

Chruitopliaiiy  [Gr.  6  Xpi<rT6s,  the  anointed, 
+^w(y,  to  appear]  :  Ger.  Chrietophania;  Fr. 
Cki-istophanie)  Ital.  Ajypariziovd  di  Cristo, 
The  name  given  to  the  appearances  of  Christ 
to  men  after  the  Resurrection. 

Setting  faith  aside,  the  narratives  of  the 
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CHROMA  —  CHROMOSOME 


Gospel  writers  and  of  Paul  raise  two  problems : 
(I^  What  are  the  historical  facts  now  ascer- 
tainable) (2)  Were  the  appearances  of  a 
perfectly  natural  or  physical  character,  or  were 
they  in  marked  ways  abnormal  or  spiritual  1 

(i)  The  evidence  warrants  these  historical 
conclusions:  (a)  As  Schenkel  points  out,  Christ 
appeared  only  to  his  faithful  followers,  none 
of  his  persecutors  saw  him.  {b)  Devoted  dis- 
ciples were  persuaded  that  he  had  appeared 
to  them  soon  after  the  Crucifixion,  (c)  The 
precise  order  of  these  incidents  and  their  exact 
number  cannot  now  be  known  historically. 
{d)  The  incidents  connected  with  the  recorded 
manifestations  show  that  Christ  appeared  in 
his  'heavenly/  not  in  his  'earthly'  body, 
(e)  The  manifestation  to  Paul  was  *  heavenly.' 
These  conclusions  lead  to  the  following : — 

(2)  The  Christophanies  do  not  require,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  tend  to  exclude  a  conception 
of  the  Resurrection  as  a  physical  reanimation 
of  the  fleshly  body.  In  a  word,  history  cannot 
help  faith  to  a  bodily  Christophany. 

No  doubt,  the  question  may  be  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  system  rather  than  of 
history.  In  this  case  the  problem  may  be  put 
thus :  Were  the  appearances  subjective  hal- 
lucinations, as  Strauss,  Renan,  and  Holsten 
hold ;  or  were  they  objectively  real,  as  Ewald, 
Weisse,  and  Hanne  contend  f  But  a  decision 
as  between  these  views  would  seem  to  involve 
an  appeal  to  history. 

Liieratnre :  Hase,  Gesch.  Jesu ;  the  Lives 
of  Jesus,  by  Stbauss,  Neandeb,  SGHS^'- 
KEL{all  Eng.  trans.),  Wittichen,  Ewald, 
Pbes8Ens£;  MUiLIQAN,  The  Resurrection; 
£eim,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  vi  (Eng.  trans.); 
V.  HoFMAmf;  Die  Lehre  v.  d.  Person  Christi ; 
Habnack,  Hist,  of  Dogma,  i.  85  n.  (Eng. 
trans.) ;  Weizsackeb,  Apostolic  Age,  i.  7  f. 
(Eng.  trans.).  (b.m.w.) 

Chroma  [Gr.  xf^H^f  colour] :  Qer.  (i)  Vor- 
zeiehen ;  (2)  HaJhton,  halber  Ton ;  (3)  Achtd ; 
Fr.  (i)  signe  de  dOse  {de  hhndlf  flat;  de 
hiearre,  sharp),  (2)  demi-ton,  (3)  crocks;  Ital. 
(i)  croma  (diesis,  sharp;  hemclle,  flat),  (2' 
senUhumo,  (3)  croma.  (i)  The  sign  ($  or  b 
which  denotes  the  raising  or  lowering  of  a 
note  by  a  musical  semitone.  (2)  A  semitone. 
(3)  An  eighth  note  or  quaver  (more  usually 
spelled  croma).  Cf.  Stainer  and  Barrett,  Diet, 
of  Musical  TermSy  22,  (e.b.t.) 

Chromaestliasia :  \_XP^i^i  colour,  +010*^- 
mty  perception] :  Ger.  Chromaesthesie ;  Fr. 
ehromesthisie,  audition  colorie;  Ital.  crom- 
estesia.  A  vivid  association  of  colours  with 
words,  letters,  sounds,  &c. 
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These  colours  are  thought  of,  or  even  seen, 
in  space,  when  the  letters  are  seen  or  the 
sounds  heard.  It  forms  one  important  in- 
stance of  Stnaesthesia  (q.  v.).  (j.j.) 

Chromatio  Aberration :  see  ABEBBATioy. 

Chromaties  [Gr.  xP^fwrutdf,  relating  to 
colour]:  Ger.  {i)jF'arbenlehrs,  {2) chromatisehe 
Tanlehre;  Fr.  chromatiqtie ;  Ital.  eromatica. 
(i)  The  science  of  colour.  The  term  should 
properly  be  limited  to  colour  as  a  function  of 
light,  but  it  is  often  applied  to  colour-sensa- 
tion effects.    Cf.  Vision.  (j.m.b.) 

(2)  Scales  or  series  of  notes  including  the 
black  keys  of  the  piano,  or  sharps  and  flats 
on  the  staff ;  they  ran  in  the  scale  of  twelve 
semitones.  Cf.  Parry,  art.  Chromatic,  in 
Grove's  Diet,  of  Music  and  Musicians,  i.  355 

(1879),  (E.B.T.) 

C^romatopMudopaifl  [Gr.  xP^/ia,  colour, 

+  ^cvd^r,  false,  +  3^*r,  vision] :  Ger.  ChromaUh 

pseudo2)8is;  Fr.  achromatopsie;  Ital.  croma<o« 

pseudopsia.     Abnormal     colour    perception ; 

COLOUB-BLINDNESS  (q.  V.).  (J.J.) 

Chromatopsia  [Gr.  xp^f^»  colour,  +  S^fu, 
vision]:  Ger.  Chromaiopsie;  Fr.  sensation 
anormale  de  couleur ;  Ital.  cromatopsia.  An 
abnormal  colour  sensation ;  such  as  the  yellow 
appearance  of  objects  after  a  dose  of  san- 
tonin; also  called  Chromopsia,  Chroopsia.  See 
Vision  (defects  of).  (j.j.) 

Chromatosoope :  see  Labobatobt  and 
Appabatus,  B,  (a),  (3). 

dLromosome  [Gr.  xp^t^t  colour,  +  o-c^/io, 
body] :  Ger.  Schleifen ;  Fr.  dirotnosome  (pre- 
ferred), bdton7iet ;  Ital.  crom^oma.  One  of 
the  deeply  staining  bodies  in  the  nucleus  of 
the  cell  during  the  process  of  division. 

The  term  was  first  used  by  Waldeyer  in 
1888.  The  chromosomes  are  of  special  interest 
as  the  biological  units  which,  as  observation 
shows,  play  an  important  part  in  the  division 
of  cells,  and  especially  in  Febtilization 
(q.  V.)  and  the  changes  which  follow  thereon. 
They  originate  from  the  nuclear  network  of 
the  cell,  and  vary  in  number  from  2  to  168. 
Every  species  of  animal  and  plant  has  a  fixed 
number;  in  all  organisms  which  arise  by 
sexual  reproduction  the  number  is  even  ;  and 
in  the  majority  of  observed  oases,  in  the  cells 
which  unite  in  fertilization,  the  number  of 
chromosomes  is  one-half  that  which  is  char-» 
acteristic  of  the  tissue-cells  of  the  species.  In 
division  they  split  longitudinally,  half  of  each 
passing  into  each  of  the  two  daughter  nuclei. 
In  the  later  stages  of  the  development  of  ova 
and  spermatozoa  they  in  some  cases  give  rise 
to  tetrads  and  dyads.  (c.Ll.m.) 


CHRONIC  —  CHURCH  AND  STATE 


Literature:  Van  Bekedek,  Recherches  sur 
la  maturation  de  Toeuf,  Arch,  de  Biol.,  iv 
<i883) ;  E.  K  Wilson,  The  Cell  in  Devel.  and 
Inheritance  (1896);  M.  Fubmhino,  Beitriige 
zur  Kenntnifis  der  Zelle,  Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat. 

(1879-82).  (C.LL.M.-B.S.O.) 

Chroxiio  (i),  and  Acuta  (2)  [Gr.  xpo'^'^ori 
relating  to  time;  Lat.  acutuSf  sharp]:  Qer. 
(i)  ehronisch,  (2)  akui;  Fr.  (i)  chroniqtie, 
{2)aigu;  Ital.  (i)cr(mieo,  (2)  acuta.  These 
-terms  are  used .  in  reference  to  diseases  to 
distinguish  those  which  are  of  long  dura- 
tion, slow  progress,  and  gradual  onset,  from 
those  which  appear  somewhat  suddenly,  pro- 
gress rapidly,  and  continue  for  only  a  brief 
time. 

No  definite  period  applicable  to  all  cases 
can  be  assigned  to  differentiate  the  one  from 
the  other,  but  in  many  cases  the  differentiation 
is  easily  made  (compare  the  distinctions  be- 
tween chronic  and  acute  mania  under  Mania). 
The  term  subacute  is  used  to  refer  to  diseases 
intermediate  in  character  between  the  chronic 
and  the  acute,  and  is  more  akin  to  the  latter. 
Acute  is  also  used  with  reference  to  symptoms, 
such  as  pain,  of  an  extreme  and  pronounced 
character.  (j.j.) 

Crhronometry  (mental) :  see  Measube- 
HENT,  and  Reaction  Time. 

C]ufo&ofloope»Cliro&ograpli,andCliro&o- 
meter:  see  Labobatoby  and  Affabatus, 
III,  C  (i). 

ChxjUBHia  [Or.  xf^^^j  g^^^]  '  ^c^*  Puppe, 
Goldpuppe;  Fr.  chrymlide;  Ital.  ninfay 
crisalide,  A  term  introduced  by  Lamarck  for 
the  complete  or  obtected  pupa  of  flies,  butter^ 
flies,  and  moths;  so  called  from  the  golden 
glance  on  the  pupae  of  many  species  of  butter- 
flies.    The  term  was  used  by  Aristotle. 

Literature :  Packabd,  Textbook  of  Ento- 
mol. ;  ScuBDEB,  Butterflies  of  New  England; 
Kibbt  and  Sfence,  Entomol. ;  D.  Shabp, 
Cambridge  Nat.   Hist.,   Insects,   Pts.  I,  II 

(1895-9).  (C.S.M.-E.B.P.) 

Cgirytdppiig.  (cir.  280-207  b.c.)  Born  in 
Cilicia  and  died  at  Athens.  A  Greek  follower 
of  Cleanthes,  the  Stoic.  He  is  said  to  have 
died  laughing  at  seeing  an  ass  eating  his  own 
supper  of  figs. 

Chnbb,  Thomas.  (1679-1747.)  An  Eng- 
lish glove-maker  and  tallow-chandler,  who 
taught  himself  with  remarkable  success,  and 
wrote  several  valuable  works  from  a  deistic 
point  of  view. 

CrliTireli  [Gr.  rh  Kvpuuc6v^  the  Lord's  House] : 
Ger.  Kirehe ;  Fr.  iglise ;  Ital.  Chiesa.  Church 
has  several  meanings,     (i)  The  root-mean- 


ing :  a  place  of  worship,  a  building.  (2)  A 
local  congregation.  (3)  An  organization  of 
local  congregations,  either  territorial  (like  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  South  in  the  United 
States) ;  or  national  (like  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land) ;  or  imperial  Hike  the  Anglican  Church) ; 
or  international  (like  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church).  (4)  The  ideal  church,  or  church  uni- 
versal ;  the  church  to  whose  members,  whether 
in  ecclesiastical  connection  or  not,  the  saying 
'theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven'  may  be 
applied. 

For  philosophy  of  religion,  the  principal 
subject  of  interest  is  the  relation  of  the  chun^, 
in  this  last  sense,  to  the  Kingdom  op  God 
(q.  v.). 

Literature:  SoHM,Kirchenrecht;  the  Church 
Histories  of  Neandeb,  Baub,  Thiebsch,  and 
MOlleb  (all  in  Eng.  trans.);  Hobt,  Chris- 
tian Ecclesia;  M^Giffebt,  Apostolic  Age; 
Habnack,  Hist,  of  Dogma  (Eng.  trans.) ; 
Pfleidebeb,  Philos.  of  Religion,  iii.  chap, 
iv.  (Eng.  trans.).  For  the  recent  Kitsch- 
lian  view  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  see 
A.  RiTSCHL,  Die  christl.  Lehre  v.  d.  Becht- 
fertigung  u.  Versohnung ;  Kaftan,  Truth  of 
the  Christian  Religion  (Eng.  trans.);  J.  Weiss, 
Die  Tredigt  Jesu  v.  Reiche  Gottes;  H.  H. 
Wendt,  The  Teaching  of  Jesus  (Eng.  trans.) ; 
Wageneb,  a.  RitschPs  Idee  d.  Reiches  Gottes 
im  Lichte  d.  Gesch. ;  Gabyie,  The  Ritschlian 
Theol.  (B.M.W.) 

Chnroh  and  State:  Ger.  Kirehe  und 
Staat ;  Fr.  V^gliee  et  Vitai;  Ital.  Chiesa  e  Staio. 
The  relation  between  a  state  and  the  church, 
or  churches,  to  which  its  people  belong. 

Until  modern  times,  some  kind  of  religious 
establishment  has  been  deemed  an  essential 
part  of  the  constitution  of  every  sovereign 
state.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States 
forbids  such  an  establishment  for  the  United 
States,  but  not  for  the  states.  Connecticut 
retained  one  until  181 8. 

That  the  United  States  are  to  be  regarded 
as  a  Christian  nation,  see  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  v.  United  States,  143  United  States 
Reports,  437,  471.  The  Church  of  England 
is  not  a  corporation  by  itself,  but  a  part  of 
the  government  of  England ;  its  Thirty-Nine 
Articles  of  faith  having  for  its  adherents  the 
authority  of  law,  and  the  civil  courts  having 
the  ultimate  decision  of  cases  of  ecclesiastic^ 
discipline  for  heresy. 

Literature :  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Lois, 
iii.,  Liv.  24  and  25  ;  W.  E.  Gladstone,  The 
State  in  its  Relations  with  the  Church  (1838* 
41),  and  The  Irish  Church  (1869).        (8.E.B.) 
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CHURCH  PHILOSOPHY  —  CISTERCIAN 


Cnmreh  Philoflopliy  (Roman  Catholic) : 
eee  St.  Thomas  (philosophy  of). 

Cic«ro»  lEarciui  Tnllitis.  (106-43  b.c.) 
A  distinguiBhed  orator,  statesmaD,  and  philo- 
sopher of  Rome,  born  at  Ai*pinum,  and 
murdered  near  Formiae,  in  Italy.  He  was 
liberally  educated,  studying  Greek  under 
Archias,  the  poet.  He  took  deep  interest  in 
Greek  literature  and  philosophy.  About  90 
B.C.  he  began  the  study  of  law  under  Mucins 
Scaevola.  After  travelling  through  Asia 
Minor,  he  returned  to  Rome  in  77  B.C.,  in 
restored  health.  In  7  5  b.  c.  he  became  quaestor 
and  was  assigned  to  Sicily ;  in  69,  aedile ;  in 
66,  praetor;  in  63,  consul  with  C.  Antonius; 
in  62  he  declined  the  governorship  of  a  pro- 
vince and  returned  to  the  senate  as  a  private 
individual ;  in  58  he  went  into  exile,  and  his 
elegant  house  on  the  Palatine  Hill  was  burned 
by  Clodius;  in  55  he  was  restored  by  the 
senate  and  people,  being  received  with  every 
demonstration  of  popular  favour;  in  52  he 
acted  as  pi-oconsul  of  CiUcia  and  Pisidia  for 
one  year.  He  joined  the  army  of  Pompey 
against  Caesar,  but  was  kindly  treated  after- 
wards by  Caesar  at  Rome. 

Cicero  approved  the  assassination  of  Caesar 
and  denounced  Mark  Antony.  The  republican 
cause  was  lost  in  the  coalition  of  Octavius 
with  Antony  and  Lepidus.  Cicero  was  pro- 
scribed, and  killed  by  soldiers  of  Octavius. 

Crircnlar  [Lat.  eirctdus,  a  circle] :  Ger. 
eireiUdr,  kreitfdrmtg ;  Fr.  circulaire;  Ital, 
circdlare.  Used  in  certain  connections  in 
neurology  and  pathology  to  mean  self-sustain- 
ing or  self-repeating:  e.g. 'circular  process,' 
as  respiration ;  '  circular  reaction,'  one  whose 
muscular  movement  is  itself  a  stimulus, 
through  sight  or  another  sense,  to  its  own 
repetition ;  '  circular  insanity.' 

The  theory  of  the  'circular  reaction'  has  been 
developed  in  connection  with  Imitation  (q.v.). 

Literature :  PFLt^esR,  Teleol.  Mechanik  d. 
leben.  Natur,  in  Pfldger's  Arch.,  xv  (1877); 
Baldwin,  Hent.  Devel.  in  the  Child  and  the 
Race,  chap,  ii;  Gbgos,  The  Play  of  Animals 
(£ng.  trans.).  Index.  (j.m.b.) 

Circulating  Capital :  Ger.  flilssigts 
Eajntal;  Fr.  capitaux  circulanis',  Ital.  capi- 
tale  drcdante.  (i)  *  That  portion  of  stock  em- 
ployed with  a  view  to  pi-ofit  which  does  not 
yield  such  profit  till  it  is  parted  with '  (Mal- 
thus).  (2)  *  That  which  fulfils  the  whole  of 
its  office  in  the  production  in  which  it  is  en- 
gaged by  a  single  use'  (Mill).  In  general, 
Bulraistence  and  materials,  as  distinct  from 
tools  and  buildings. 


MalthuB,  following  Adam  Smith,  defined 
circulating  capital  by  its  private  relations 
to  the  owner.  Mill,  following  Ricardo,  de* 
fined  it  by  its  relations  to  the  technique  of 
production.  The  latter  method  is  now  in 
general  use.    Cf.  Fixed  Capital.       (a.tji.) 

Circulation:  Ger.  Geldumlauf;  Fr.  ctV- 
eulation;  Ital.  circolcusione.  (i)  The  total 
amount  of  means  of  exchange  circulating 
from  hand  to  hand — coin  and  notes,  but  not 
cheques — better  known  as  Cubbenct  (q.  v.). 
(2)  The  total  volume  of  transactions  effected 
directly  or  indirectly  by  the  use  of  money 
in  a  given  period. 

The  development  of  the  second  and  more 
important  meaning  is  due  to  Newcomb. 
Economic  quantities,  says  Newcomb  (Prtn* 
cipUs  of  Political  Economy),  are  of  two 
kinds :  funds  and  flows.  A  fund  is  a  quan- 
tity or  value  pure  and  simple;  a  flow  is  so 
many  dollars  per  hour,  day,  or  year.  The 
volume  of  the  currency  is  a  fund ;  the  mone- 
tary circulation  is  a  flow.  If  V  represents 
the  volume  of  currency,  R  the  rapidity  of  its 
movements  (i.e.  the  average  number  of  times 
a  dollar  changes  hands  in  the  course  of  a  year), 
and  F  the  year's  flow  of  currency,  or  monetary 
circulation,  then  F^VxB.  Newcomb  fur- 
ther points  out  that  this  flow  of  money  from 
buyers  to  sellers  is  compensated  by  an  equi- 
valent flow  of  goods  from  sellers  to  buyers, 
which  he  calls  the  industrial  circulation,  and 
draws  important  consequences  from  the 
necessary  equality  of  the  two.  (a.t.h.) 

Cirenliui  in  Probaado  [Lat.] :  Ger. 
Cirkelbetveis ;  Fr.  (Lat.  form),  eercU  vicieux; 
Ital.  circolo  vizioao.  Otherwise  called  circular 
reasoning,  or  argument  in  a  circle ;  a  form  of 
the  Fallacy  of  Petitio  Principii,  generally 
exhibited  in  a  chain  of  consecutive  reasonings, 
and  consisting  in  the  use  as  a  premise  of  either 
the  final  conclusion  to  be  established  or  of  a 
proposition  which  is  logically  dependent  for 
justification  on  that  conclusion. 

Literature:  Whately,  Logic,  Bk.  III.  §  13; 
Mill,  Logic,  Bk.  Y.  chap.  vii.  §  2.  (r.a.) 

Cistercian :  Ger.  Cisterzieneer ;  Fr.  Cister* 
den ;  Ital.  Cistercenei,  One  of  the  monastic 
orders ;  founded  by  St.  Bernard  at  Citeaux, 
in  Burgundy,  in  1098. 

The  Cistercian  order  is  important  in  the  his- 
tory of  Scholasticish  (q.  V.)  and  Mysticism 
(q.  v.),  on  account  of  St.  Bernard's  connection 
with  it.  It  becomes  prominent  again  in  the 
later  history  of  thought,  because  Port  Hoyal 
was  one  of  its  ofifshoots. 

Literature  I    de  Eubgen,  Annales  Cistern 
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cienses;  Newmak,  Hist,  of  the  Cistercian 
Order ;  Janauschek,  Origines  Cistercienses. 
See  Janseiyism,  Mysticism,  Scholasticism. 

(B.M.W.) 

Citisen  [ME.  eitezein,  from  Lat.  eivitas, 
a  state]:  Qer.  Burger;  Fr.  citoyen;  Ital. 
borghese,  cittadino.  Originally  any  person 
enjoying  municipal  rights  in  a  city;  subse- 
quently ueed  to  signify  (i)  a  mere  inhabitant 
of  a  city,  or  (2)  a  person  enjoying  political 
rights  in  a  sovereign  State  (q.  v.)        (f.c.m.) 

CiTil  (in  law)  [Lat.  civilisi:  Ger.  hiirgerlich; 
Fr.  civil;  Ital.  civile,  (i)  rertaining  to  the 
State.  (2)  Pertaining  to  the  ordinary  deal- 
ings of  a  state  with  its  citizens,  as  distin- 
guished from  its  dealings  with  them  as  to  mill- 
tary,  nayal,  criminal,  or  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
(3)  Pertaining  to  a  state  with  respect  to  its 
citizens,  as  distinguished  from  its  relations  to 
foreign  powers ;  as  in  civil  war.  Civil  death, 
death  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  terminating  a 
man's  existence,  so  far  as  the  recognition 
and  protection  of  the  state  is  concerned,  in 
the  relation  of  the  citizen.  It  may  result 
from  a  sentence  to  imprisonment  for  life,  or 
from  taking  perpetual  monastic  vows,  under 
the  laws  of  some  states.  (8.E.B.) 

Crivil  Law:  Ger.  CivtlrecJu,  biirgerliches 
Recht,  Jiomisches  Reckt;  Yv,  droit  civil;  Ital. 
diritto  civile,  (i)  The  law  of  a  particular 
state.  (2)  That  part  of  the  law  of  a  particular 
state  pertaining  to  civil  afifairs.  (3)  The  law 
of  ancient  Rome  (see  Code).  (4)  The  law  of 
modem  Europe  built  upon  the  Roman  civil 
law,  as  distinguished  from  thftt  based  on  local 
customary  law. 

'Quod  quisque  populus  ipse  sibi  ius  con- 
stituit,  id  ipsius  proprium  civitatis  est,  voca- 
tarque  ius  civile'  (Just.  Instit.,  I.  ii.  i).  (s.e.b.) 

Clairvoyance:  Ger.  Helhichtigkeit,  Hell- 
uhkunst,  to  see  across ;  Fr.  clairvoyance^  luci" 
diti ;  Ital.  chiaroveggenaa.  The  alleged  ability, 
by  use  of  a  peculiar  faculty,  to  see  things  not 
normally  visible  at  all,  or  things  at  a  great 
distance. 

Belief  in  this  or  in  similar  powers  has  existed 
from  ancient  times  (of.  Maoig),  but  has  become 
specially  prominent  in  several  connections.  Of 
modern  instances  may  be  mentioned  (i)  its 
connection  with  the  doctrine  revived  by  the 
successors  of  Mesmer,  early  in  the  present 
century,  that  persons  in  the  mesmeric  state, 
called  somnambules,  were  able  to  see  the 
internal  structure  of  diseased  organs  and  thus 
prescribe  remedies.  The  doctrine  was  soon 
extended  to  the  ability  to  read  with  closed 
eyes,  to  see  events  happening  at  a  distance, 


and  the  like.  In  this  connection  it  was 
taken  up  (a)  by  modern  phrenology,  and  es* 
pecially  by  modem  spiritualism,  mediums 
frequently  claiming  clairvoyant  power.  It 
may  also  be  mentioned  that  as  a  conjuring 
peHbrmance  (second-sight),  clairvoyance  de« 
pends  upon  the  rapid  and  skilful  interpreta- 
tion of  an  ingenious  system  of  signals.  When 
submitted  to  rigid  scientific  tests,  no  evidence 
of  the  reality  of  such  a  power  is  obtainable. 
A  similar  alleged  power,  in  which  the  ear  is 
the  medium,  is  termed  clairaudience.  The 
further  history  of  clairvoyance  may  be  traced 
in  the  histories  of  spiritualism,  hypnotism,  and 
mesmerism,  and  the  older  forms  of  divina- 
tion. (J.J.) 
Literature:  Ochobowicz,  De  la  sugges- 
tion mentale  (1887,  £ng.  trans.);  A.  Lano, 
Cock  Lane  and  Common  Sense,  and  The 
Making  of  Religion;  the  Proc.  Soc.  Psych. 
Res.,  vii.  30,  356  ff.,  and  Ann.  d.  Sci.  Psych., 

i.  ff.  (L.M.) 

dan  [Gael,  clann,  offspring,  family,  stock]  : 
Ger.  Sippe  {Stamm,  given  in  dictionaries  as 
equivalent  to  clan,  is  inaccurate) ;  Fr.  dan ; 
Ital.  clan.  A  body  of  kindred  larger  than 
a  household  and  smaller  than  a  tribe,  and 
recognizing  relationship  in  one  line  of  descent 
— through  the  father  or  through  the  mother, 
but  never  through  both. 

Largely  through  the  influence  of  J.  W. 
Powell  and  the  Reports  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Ethnology^  the  word  *  clan/  which  originally, 
in  English  usage,  meant  specifically  the  kin- 
ship organizations  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders, 
has  by  general  consent  been  adopted  in  eth- 
nology and  sociology  as  the  generic  name  for 
all  kinship  organizations,  metronymic  or  patro- 
nymic— special  names  for  special  examples  of 
which  are  the  Greek  ycyor,  the  Roman  gens^ 
the  Arabic  hayy^  the  Irish  eept^  and  the  North 
American  (Algonkin)  otem  {totem).       (f.h.g.) 

ClaiibergiJolianii.  (1622-65.)  AQerman 
Cartesian,  bom  in  Westphalia,  and  educated 
at  Groningen  under  Andreae,  and  at  Leyden 
under  Baey.  He  taught  at  Herbom  and 
Duisburg.  In  one  of  his  works  he  defends 
his  master  against  Revius  and  Lentulus. 
He  anticipates  in  his  writings  some  of  the 
later  developed  doctrines  of  the  Cartesian 
school. 

Clang  [Gr.  xXayyi^] :  Gkr.  Klang ;  Fr.  eon ; 
Ital.  efwyno.  (i)  The  simple  clang  is  often 
identified  with  the  simple  Tone  (q.  v.). 
Strictly,  the  term  designates  a  musical  note 
or  compound  tone ;  the  complex  of  funda- 
mental tone  and  overtones. 
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(2)  A  compound  clang  ia  a  mixture  of 
simple  clangs,  i.  e.  a  concord  or  a  discord. 

(3}  Both  these  uses  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  x)opular  use,  which  restricts  the 
word  '  clang '  to  the  metallic  clangs  of  cjm- 
bab,  trumpet,  &c.  (e.b.t.) 

Although  the  substitution  of  the  term  clang 
is  favoured  by  e.b.t.  and  C.L.F.,  the  other 
psychologists  of  the  Dictionaby  favour  keep- 
ing the  established  term  tone  (simple  and 
compound),  the  term  compound  tone  being 
equivalent  to  clang  as  defined  above.  If  the 
term  clang  is  to  be  both  '  simple '  and  '  com- 
pound/ there  seems  to  be  no  gain  in  sub- 
stituting it  for  simple  and  compound  tone. 
It  is  just  as  easy  to  say  compound  tone  as 
simple  clang,  when  a  musical  note  of  tone 
and  overtones  is  meant.  The  text  of  this 
work     therefore     follows     the     established 

usage.  (J.M.B.,  E.G.S.,  JJf^K.C,  O.F.8.,  J.J.) 

Clarke,  fiAinnel.  (1675-1729.)  An  English 
theologian  and  philosopher,  born  at  Norwich 
and  educated  at  Cambridge.  Delivered  the 
Boyle  Lectures  in  1704  and  1705.  In  1706 
he  became  chaplain  to  Queen  Anne,  and 
in  1709  rector  of  St.  James',  Westminster, 
London.  In  correspondence  with  Leibnitz  he 
defended  the  Newtonian  philosophy. 

daM  [Lat.  cUuns]:  Qer.  IClasw;  Fr. 
d(U8e ;  Ital.  cicuae.  The  indefinite  number  of 
individual  objects  or  cases  characterized  by 
the  possession  by  each  of  a  certain  quantum 
of  definite  marks.  The  class,  for  logical  pur- 
poses, is  a  wider  and  more  arbitrary  notion  than 
the  class  as  recognized  in  special  scientific 
researches.  (b.a.) 

Class  (social) :  Cer.  {ioeiale)  Klaase ;  Fr. 
elasie  {sociale) ;  Ital.  (i)  dasM  (8ociaU\  (2)  ceto 
{mtdiot  &c.).  (i)  A  group  distinguished  from 
other  groups  by  personal  or  social  differences 
of  a  permanent  sort,  which  produce  variations 
in  social  intercourse ;  e.  g.  the  criminal  class, 
the  working,  leisure,  professional,  &c.,  classes. 
This  meaning  alone  has  value  for  social  science, 
as  it  does  not  stop  with  mere  logical  classi- 
fication, but  indicates  actual  social  results 
following  upon  the  differences. 

(2)  Social  distinctions  of  higher  and  lower, 
the  differences  between  classes  being  those 
of  colour,  birth,  wealth,  education,  or  other 
quality,  which  is  recognized  as  socially  de- 
sirable, as  in  the  expressions  *  class  distinc- 
tions,' '  classes  and  masses,'  and  as  is  seen  in 
the  classes  produced  by  Caste  (q.  v.).  (j.m.b.) 

Classic  and  Classioisin :   see  Sttle,  and 

BOXANTICISM. 

dassifieation    [Lat.    dassis,    class,   + 


ftieere,  to  make] :  Qer.  Klaasification;  Fr.  eUtaai- 
ficaticn ;  Itel.  daasifieazione.  The  process  of 
arranging  the  objects  of  some  province  of 
experience  into  kinds  or  groups,  characterized 
by  the  possession  of  common  marks. 

As  ordinarily  defined,  it  involves  more 
than  logical  Division  (q.  v.),  the  rules  of 
which  furnish  the  minimal  conditions  of  the 
process.  In  addition,  classification  takes 
into  account  (i)  either  the  specific  purpose  of 
the  an*angemeDt,  or  (2)  the  natural  conjunct 
tions  of  marks  which  are  of  most  importence. 
In  either  case,  the  aim  of  classification  is 
to  render  possible  the  greatest  number  of 
general  propositions  regarding  the  objects,  and 
so  to  facilitate  the  complete  and  systematic 
survey  of  them.  The  ideal  of  a  classifica- 
tion that  is  not  determined  by  special,  human 
ends,  as  e.  g.  in  classification  of  occupations 
in  a  census  return,  is  to  copy  in  its  syste* 
niatic  arrangement  the  real  order  of  inter- 
dependence in  the  things  themselves.  What 
is  called  'artificial,'  as  opposed  to  natural 
classification,  differs  ip  degree  only,  not  in 
kind. 

Liieratwre :  Mill,  Logic,  Bk.  IV.  chaps,  vii, 
viii;  Venn,  Empirical  Logic,  chap,  zxx; 
Jevons,  Frinc.  of  Sci.,  chap.  xxx.  (r.a.) 

Classifloation  (in  biology):  Ger.  Taxo^ 
nomie;  Fr.  tcuconomie;  Itel.  hioiassi.  That 
branch,  of  biological  study  which  deals  with  the 
arrangement  of  living  beings  into  groups. 
The  term  Taxonomy  is  also  u8ed.(G.Li..M.-J.M.B.) 

The  aim  of  modern  claBsification  is  to  group 
living  organisms  according  to  their  phylo- 
genetic  affinities.  A  number  of  species  having 
certain  characters  in  common,  presumably 
derived  from  an  ancestral  foim,  are  grouped 
together  into  a  genus ;  similarly,  genera  are 
grouped  into  families,  families  into  orders, 
orders  into  claBses,  and  classes  into  phyla. 
Each  phylum  represents  one  of  the  main 
branches  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom. 
The  distinctive  difi'erences  between  these 
various  groups  (generic,  family,  ordinal 
characters,  &c.)  are  of  increasing  magnitude ; 
but  according  to  evolutionary  doctrine,  they 
are  all  of  essentially  the  same  nature,  and 
due  to  the  accumulation  of  what  were  origi- 
nally individual  differences.  Cf.  Speciks,  and 
Vabiett.  (b.c.s.) 

Literature :  an  able  account  of  the  systems 
of  classification  of  animals  from  Aristotle, 
through  Linnaeus,  to  modem  times  is  given  by 
E.  "BjlY  Lankesteb  in  the  9th  ed.  of  the 
Encyc.  Brit.,  xxiv.  804  ffl,  further  developed 
in    The    Adv.    of  Sci.    (1890).      See    also 
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AoAssiz,  Essay  on  Classification;  Huxley, 
art.  Animal  Kingdom,  in  Encyc.  Brit.  (9th 
ed.),  ii;  KObnsb,  Die  logischen  Grundlagen 
d.  System,  d.  Organismen  (1883,  with  the 
references  there  given  to  works  in  biological 
science).  For  botanical  classification  see  J. 
BsTKOLDS  Qbesn,  Manual  of  Botany  (based 
on  that  of  Bentley),  1896.  (c.ll.m.) 

dawdfication  (in  education).  The  simplest 
form  of  generalization ;  the  grouping  of  objects 
according  to  common  characteristics.  See 
FoBMAL  Steps,  Abstbactign,  and  Method  (in 
education).  (C.De  o.) 

ClaMification  (of  the  fine  arts).  A  group- 
ing or  division  of  the  fine  arts. 

Attempted  on  various  principles.  The  more 
important  are :  (i)  End,  giving  a  division  into 
free  and  dependent,  or  non-serviceable  and 
serviceable  (Aristotle).  This,  however,  groups 
under  the  second  class,  not  merely  the  'fine 
art '  architecture,  but  also  most  of  the  minor 
and  industrial  arts.  (2)  Form,  according  as 
the  arts  are  those  of  space  or  of  time,  or 
appeal  to  eye  or  ear.  This  gives  (a)  arts  of  re- 
pose, or  'shaping,'  formative (5t2(£end^) arts, and 
(h)  arts  of  motion,  or  speaking  {redende)  arts 
(Lessing,  Schasler,  et  ai.).  To  (a)  are  usually 
assigned  architecture,  sculpture,  painting;  to 
(6)  music,  the  mimic  dance  or  acting,  and 
poetry.  Or  a  triple  division  gives  (a)  arts  of 
the  resting  eye  (same  as  above) ;  (6)  of  ear  only 
(music, poetry);  (c)of  motion  in  space  appealing 
to  eye,  or  to  eye  and  ear  (mimic  dance,  acted 
drama,  &c. ;  Hartmann).  (3)  Relation  of  ma- 
terial employed  to  the  ideal  expressed,  giving 
the  ascending  series  :  architecture,  sculpture, 
painting,  music,  poetry.  (4)  Historic  develop- 
ment, involving  also  the  relation  of  content  to 
material,  giving  (a)  symbolic,  (6)  classic,  and  (c) 
romantic,  whose  respective  characteristic  arts 
are  (a)  architecture,  (5)  sculpture,  (c)  painting, 
music,  and  poetry  (Hegel).  (5)  Helation  to 
nature,  giving  imitative  (painting,  sculpture, 
epic,  drama,  mimic  dance)  and  non-imitative 
(lyric,  most  music,  architecture).  Similar  to 
this  is  Qumey*s  division  into  '  presentative ' 

i music,  architecture)  and  'representative' 
sculpture,  painting,  poetiy),  whereas  Spencer 
by  the  same  terms  indicates  a  division  into 
arts  appealing  (a\  mainly  to  sensation  and 
perception,  and  (5)  to  the  imagination  (litera- 
ture). (6)  Psychological  motive  or  origin. 
Viewing  the  arts  as  derived  from  expression 
through  cry  or  gesture  gives  a  grouping  like 
that  of  (2)  above  (V^ron).  A  derivation  from 
instinctsof  (a)  imitation,  (6)  decoration,  (c)  self- 
exhibition,  gives  (a)  imitative  arts  as  under  (5) 


above ;  Ih)  decorative  (architecture,  landscape 
gaidening,  many  minor  arts) ;  (c)  self-exhibit- 
ing (lyric  poetry,  bodily  decoration,  the  dance, 
as  arousing  or  appealing  to  sexual  or  martial 
emotions,  &c. ;  Qross).  Some  (Lange,  Baldwin) 
would  combine  (6)  and  (c);  others  add  still 
further  instincts, as  that  of  monument  making' 
(Brown). 

Aristotle's  conception  of  'imitation'  (see 
Abt  akd  Abt  Thjeobies)  as  the  essential 
characteristic  of  art  excluded  architectore 
from  the  list  of  arts  whose  function  is  to 
minister  to  enjoyment  (as  contrasted  with  the 
useful  arts),  llie  imitative  arts  (viz.  poetry, 
music,  the  dance,  sculpture,  and  painting^  he 
characterizes  as  imitating  (i.e.  representing) 
either  actions  or  character  aud  feelings.  As 
further  principles  of  division,  he  mentions : 
(a)  means  (as  colour,  the  voice,  measure, 
rhythm,  harmony) ;  (b)  objects  represented  (as 
superior  or  inferior  persons  in  tragedy  or 
comedy) ;  (c)  manner  (as  narration,  &c.).  Les- 
sing, starting  from  the  distinction  of  arts 
employing  coexisting  materials  from  those  em- 
ploying successive  tones,  distinguished  the  pro- 
vince of  painting  and  formative  art  from 
that  of  poetry.  Kant,  using  the  principle  of 
expression  which  is  accomplished  by  man 
through  word,  mien  or  gesture,  and  tone, 
divides  the  arts  into  (a)  arts  of  speech,  viz. 
rhetoric  and  poetry ;  (6)  formative  arts,  sub- 
divided into  arts  of  sensible  truth  (sculpture 
and  architecture)  and  arts  of  sensible  illusion 
(painting  and  landscape  gardening) ;  (c)  arts  of 
the  play  of  sensations  (music)  and  the  art  of 
colour.  Herder  made  a  genetic  series,  vix. 
building,  gardening,  dress,  manly  exercises 
and  contests,  language — corresponding  to  the 
progress  of  civilization.  Schiller  distinguishes 
the  fine  arts  (arts  of  taste  or  intelligence)  from 
the  '  moving '  or  '  touching '  (itLhrenden)  arts 
(arts  of  the  heart  and  sentiment),  but  does 
not  assign  the  specific  arts  under  these  heads. 

Schelling  set  up  a  'real'  and  an  'ideal' 
series  of  arts.  He  regarded  music  as  the  '  most 
real'  and  painting  as  the  'most  ideal'  of 
the  first  series,  and  sculpture  as  the  unity  of 
these ;  while  to  the  '  ideal  series '  belong  the 
lyric,  the  epic,  and  the  unity  of  these,  viz.  the 
drama. 

Schleiermacher  made  three  classes:  (a) 
accompanying  arts  (the  mimic  dance,  music) ; 
(6)  formative  arts ;  (c)  poetry.  Weisse  took 
music,  formative  art,  and  poetry,  and  sub- 
divided each  into  three.  Hegel  attempts  to 
find  a  basis  for  the  division  into  arts  of  forni, 
sound,  and  speech,  by  referring  these  to  eye, 
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ear,  and  seDSUoos  representation;  but  lays 
more  stress  on  the  division  into  symbolic, 
classic,  and  romantic  art,  in  which  the  ideal  of 
beauty  is  respectively  'striven  for,  attained, 
and  transcended.'  Herbart  separates  arts 
*  which  display  themselves  on  all  sides,'  viz. 
architecture,  Eculpture,  church  music,  and 
classic  poetry,  from  those  which '  present  some- 
thing in  half-obscure  light,'  viz.  landscape  gar- 
dening, painting,  entertaining  music,  romantic 
poetry.  Schopenhauer  grades  the  arts  accord- 
ing to  the  kinds  of  ideas  which  are  objectified. 
The  lowest  grade  objectifies  only  ideas  belong- 
ing to  inorganic  nature,  i.  e.  weight,  rigidity,  &c., 
giving  architecture  as  its  chief  art.  Ideas  of 
vegetative  nature  give  landscape  gardening  and 
landscape  painting.  Ideas  of  higher  grades 
give  successively  painting  of  still  life,  historical 
painting,  sculpture,  and  poetry.  Music,  as 
being  '  the  copy  or  expression,  not  of  the  ideas, 
but  of  the  will  itself,'  is  assigned  a  unique 
position  as  '  telling  of  essence,  not  of  shadows.' 
Yischer's  classification  is  similar  to  the  first 
of  Hegel's. 

Schasler  uses  the  antithesis  between  rest 
and  motion  as  his  principle  of  division,  regard- 
ing it  as  fundamental  to  the  other  antitheses 
of  '  material  and  form.' 

Haitmann  has  an  elaborate  scheme  based  on 
several  principles.  Aside  from  certain  lower 
activities  not  properly  art,  though  anticipa- 
tions of  it,  he  distinguishes  (a)  unfree,  and 
(6)  simple  and  complex  free  arts.  Both  the 
unfree  and  the  simple  free  arts  are  next  sub- 


GrooB,  carrying  out  his  classifications  of  plays. 
Lange  offers  a  division  into  (a)  arts  on  a 
purely  instinctive  basis  growing  out  of  move* 
meut  and  building  plays  and  self-decoration, 
viz.  dance,  lyric  music,  architecture,  orna- 
mentation ;  (6)  arts  on  the  basis  of  conscious 
semblance  or  'make-believe,'  growing  out  of 
make-believe  and  imitative  plays,  viz.  acting, 
the  drama,  epic,  sculpture,  painting. 

In  France  L^v6que  adopted  the  series  given 
under  (3)  above,  adding  eloquence  as  a  sixth, 
though  not  in  the  strict  sense  a  fine  art. 
V^ron  groups  the  six  arts  as  under  (2)  and 
(3)  above,  deriving  the  two  groups  from  the 
two  modes  of  expression,  cry  and  gesture, 
the  production  of  sounds  and  of  forms.  All 
arts  are  thus  .differentiations  of  spoken  or 
written  (sign)  language,  the  one  group  char- 
acterized by  motion  and  rhythm,  the  other  by 
order  and  proportion. 

English  writers  have  given  little  attention 
to  classifications  of  the  arts.  Spencer  suggests 
a  division,  on  the  basis  of  the  nature  of  the 
states  of  consciousness  involved,  into  presenta- 
tive  arts  (appealing  to  sensation  and  perception 
chiefly)  and  representative  ai-t — the  latter  term 
reserved  for  literatui'e  of  the  imagination. 
Gumey  uses  the  same  terms  '  presentative ' 
and  'representative*  for  his  main  division, 
but  gives  to  'representative'  the  meaning 
'  imitative,'  and  classes  music  and  architecture 
under  the  first ;  sculpture,  painting,  and  poetry 
under  the  second.  Further  distinguishing 
marks  are  specified  under  the  heads  of  sub- 


divided as  belonging  either  to  perception  or  ject-matter,  material,  and  form.     Colvin  (in 


reproductive  fancy,  and  those  of  perception 
again  into  those  of  the  resting  eye,  of  the  ear 
alone,  and  of  motion  apprehended  by  the  eye, 
or  by  eye  and  ear.  This  gives :  (a)  as  unfree 
arts  of  the  resting  eye,  architecture  and  other 
constructive  arts  (gardening  and  cosmetic) ;  as 
unfree  arts  of  the  eye  in  motion,  games,  gym- 
nastics, social  dance,  &c. ;  and  as  unfree  arts 
of  reproductive  fancy,  or  speech,  eloquence  in 
all  its  forms.  (&)  The  simple  free  arts  of  pe]> 
ception :  (i^  of  space  (sculpture  and  painting) ; 
(2)  of  time  (instrumental  music,  songs  without 
words);  (3)  space-time  arts  (various  kinds 
of  mimic  dance,  acting,  ftc).  Poetry  is  the 
aimple  free  art  of  reproductive  imagination, 
but  numerous  subdivisions  are  made.  Finally, 
binary,  ternary,  and  quaternary  combinations 
give  the  complex  arts,  such  as  the  ballet, 
opera,  &c. 

Other  writers  attempt  a  classification  based 
on  psychological  motives,  like  (6)  above,  of 


JSncf/c,  Brit.f  ait.  Fine  AiiB\  considers  each  of 
the  above  divisions  (i),  (2),  and  (5)  as  use- 
ful for  certain  purposes.  G.  Baldwin  Brown, 
while  dealing  only  with  '  arts  of  form,'  traces 
them  to  a  greater  number  of  psychological 
springs  than  others,  and  emphasizes  especially 
their  festal  origin.  J.  Mark  Baldwin  would 
correlate  the  decorative  and  imitative  arts 
respectively  with  the  self-exhibiting  and  imi- 
tative instincts,  giving  the  same  division  as 
Lange. 

Literature :  Bchasles,  Syst.  d.  KUnste, 
(2nd  ed.,  1884),  and  more  fully  in  Krit. 
Gesch.  d.  Aesth.  (1872);  Vok  Habtmakn, 
chapter  on  Die  Eintheilung  d.  Ktinste,  in 
Bk.  n.  Ft.  I  of  his  Aesthetik  (1886);  Bo- 
a/OYQUBT,  Hist,  of  Aesth.  (1892);  Kkioht, 
Fhilos.  of  the  Beautiful  (189 1-3);  Colvin, 
in  Encyc.  Brit.,  art.  Fine  Arts;  Gubket, 
The  Power  of  Sound  (1880);  Gbosse,  Die 
Anfange  d.  Xunst  (1894,  Eng.  trans.  1897); 


which  the  threefold  division  is  that  given  by  I  Grogs,  The   Flay  of  Animals  (1896,  Eng. 
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trans.  1898);  Lanoe,  in  Zeitsch.  f.  Psychol., 
ziy.  242;  Baldwin  Brown,  The  Fine  Arts 
(1891);  Baldwin^  Social  and  Eth.  Interpret. 

{1897).  (J.H.T.) 

dawdfication  (of  the  mental  func- 
tions). Distinction  of  the  fundamental  con- 
stituents of  every  concrete  state  of  conscious- 
ness. (O.F.S.-J.M.B.) 

Aristotle  distinguishes  between  intellection 
and  conation  {vovs  and  ^p«£if)  as  ultimate 
mental  functions.  Tins  dual  division  is  re- 
tained by  psychological  writers  up  to  the 
time  of  Tetens  and  Mendelssohn.  With  these 
writers  a  threefold  division  begins — cogni- 
tion, feeling,  and  conation  or  will.  Feeling  is 
here  used  in  the  sense  of  affective  conscious- 
ness (cf.  Tetens,  Ueber  die  menacMiehe  NcUur,  i. 
Versuch  X.  §  625,  published  1777).  The 
new  classification  was  adopted  by  Kant.  It 
has  been  prevalent  ever  since,  and  is  very 
generally  current  at  the  present  time.  It 
was  first  clearly  expounded  and  defined  in 
English  by  Hamilton. 

Of  late  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  revert 
to  a  dual  division,  but  the  functions  regarded 
as  ultimate  are  cognition  and  feeling,  not  cog- 
nition and  conation.  Brentano  brings  feeling 
under  conation,  thus  going  back  to  the  Aristo- 
telian point  of  view.  But  he  adds  as  another 
ultimate  function  judgment  or  belief.  He 
proposes,  as  a  principle  of  division,  the  different 
modes  in  which  consciousness  may  refer  to  an 
object,  as  being  pleased  with  it,  desiring  it, 
remembering  it.  He  urges  that  if  we  do  not 
formulate  the  problem  in  this  manner,  we  are 
compelled  to  treat  as  ultimate  all  contents  of 
consciousness  which  have  an  unanalysable 
specific  quality,  and  that  it  is  an  endless  and 
useless  task  to  enumerate  and  distinguish  ele- 
ments which  are  ultimate  in  this  sense.  But 
this  difficulty  seems  to  be  met  by  treating  as 
ultimate  only  those  general  modes  which  are 
necessary  to  constitute  any  and  every  concrete 
conscious  state.  At  the  same  time  it  seems 
to  the  present  writer  that  Brentano's  method 
of  formulating  the  problem  supplies  by  far  the 
most  convenient  starting-point  for  the  psycho- 
logist. The  drawback  is  that  in  it  there  is 
no  allowance  for  the  possibility  of  conscious 
experience  without  objective  reference. 

Literature :  besides  the  authors  mentioned, 
see  textbooks  generally;  also  James  Wabd, 
art.  Psychology,  Encyc.  Brit.  (9th  ed.),  xx. 
39-44;  J.  Sully,  The  Human  Mind, 
Appendix  I;  STOtJT,  Analytic  Psychol. 
Bk.   I;    HOffdino,    Psychology,    chap,    iv 


LoTZX,  Microcosmus  (3rd  ed.),  i.  Bk.  II. 
chap.  ii.  §§  1-5.  For  history  see  "Bbxstaxio, 
Psychologic,  Bk.  II.  chap,  v;  Hamilton, 
Metaphysics,  Lects.  XI  and  XX ;  Dbobisch, 
Psychologic,  §§  123-38.  (o.f.b.) 

Cla4Mifio»tio&  (of  the  sciences).  The 
systematic  arrangement  of  the  various 
branches  of  knowledge  or  of  positive  science 
(cf.  Scienob)  in  order  to  fix  their  definitions, 
determine  tneir  boundaries,  bring  to  light 
their  interrelations,  and  ascertain  how  much 
of  the  task  of  science  has  been  accomplished 
and  what  remains  to  be  done.  The  value  of 
such  a  classification  depends  not  merely  on 
the  encyclopaedic  or  didactic  uses  to  which 
a  survey  of  the  sciences  may  be  put,  but  also 
on  its  utility  as  an  instrument  of  intellectual 
progress.        Cf.    Philosopht,    Bioloqioal 

SCIENCBS,  MOBAL  SCIENCES,  AnTHBOPOLOOT, 

Social  Sciences,  Physical  Soienos. 

The  most  celebrated  classifications  of  the 
sciences  proposed  in  modem  times  have  been 
those  suggested  by  Bacon,  Comte,  and  Spencer. 
Bacon  adopted  a  subjective  principle  of  divi- 
sion, the  psychological  analysis  of  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  concerned  in  the  various 
sciences:  history,  natural  and  civil,  the 
latter  including  ecclesiastical  and  literary 
history,  *has  reference'  to  the  memory; 
poesy,  'feigned  history  or  fables,*  to  the 
imagination;  philosophy,  divine,  natural, 
human,  to  the  reason.  Divinity  or  revealed 
theology  is  other  than  divine  philosophy  or 
natural  theology,  and  superior  to  it.  The 
Baconian  scheme  was  utilized  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  French  Encyclopaedia  (see  also 
Encyclopaedists),  Comte,  on  the  other 
hand,  followed  the  objective  method  of  classifi- 
cation '  from  the  study  of  the  things  to  be 
classified '  in  view  of  their  '  real  affinity  and 
natural  connections.'  After  excluding  theo- 
logy and  metaphysics,  he  divides  the  positive 
sciences  into  two  classes,  abstract  and  con- 
crete. According  to  the  decreasing  simplicity 
and  generality  of  the  phenomena  to  which 
they  relate,  the  former  arrange  themselves  in 
the  following  order  of  dependence :  mathe- 
matics, astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  physio- 
logy or  biology  (of  which  psychology  is  a 
branch),  and  sociology.  This,  in  Comte's 
view,  is  also  the  order  in  which  the  sciences 
have  developed  historically,  and  expresses  their 
relative  positions  in  the  scale  of '  positive ' 
character.  Spencer  denies  the  possibility  of 
arranging  the  sciences  in  serial  order  to 
represent  either  their  logical  or  their  his- 
FoT7iLL^E,Lapsychol.desid^s-forc6S,Introd.;|torical  dependence,  and  substitutes  for  the 
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Comtean  'hierarchy'  a  clasBification  of  his 
own.  Using  the  terms  abstract  and  concrete 
in  a  different  sense  from  Comte,  he  makes 
three  principal  divisions:  abstract  science, 
'  which  treats  of  the  forms  in  which  pheno- 
mena are  known  to  us/  and  includes  logic 
and  mathematics;  abstract-concrete  science, 
'which  treats  of  the  phenomena  themselves 
in  their  elements/  as  mechanics,  physics, 
chemistry,  &c.;  concrete  science,  'which 
treats  of  the  phenomena  themselves  in  their 
totalities/  astronomy,  geology,  biology,  psycho- 
logy, sociology,  &c.  The  issue  between  Comte 
and  Spencer,  and  the  subject  at  large,  have 
been  discussed  further  by  Littr6,  J.  S.  Mill, 
Bain,  Fiske,  and  others. 

LUer(Uur€ :  Bacon,  Adv.  of  Learning,  ii, 
and  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum,  ii-ix;  J. 
d'Aleubsbt,  Encyc,  Discours  pr^liminiure ; 
A.  CoKTS,  Cours  de  Philos.  Positive,  i. 
1-2;  H.  Spencer,  Essays  on  the  Genesis 
of  Science  and  the  Classification  of 
the  Sciences  (3rd  ed.,  187 1);  E.  Littb£, 
Auguste  Comte  et  la  Philos.  Positive,  ii.  6 ; 
J.  S.  Mill,  Auguste  Comte  and  Positivism, 
32  ff.;  A.  Baik,  Logic,  i.  App.  A;  C.  W. 
Shields,  Philos.  Ultima,  ii.  52-79  ;  J.  Fiske, 
Coomic  Philosophy.  (A.G.A.Jr.) 

CiMUithMi.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  bom  in 
Assos,  Asia  Minor  (cir.  300  R.C.).  He  moved 
to  Athens  and  became  the  pupil  of  Zeno, 
at  whose  death  he  became  head  of  the  Stoic 
school.  A  hymn  to  Jupiter  has  survived,  out 
of  numerous  works.  Chrysippus  was  his  pupil 
and  successor. 

Clear  and  Distinot  (and  CleameM  and 
IKvtinetaMifl)  [Lat  dams  et  distinctua] :  G  er. 
Jdar  und  deutlieh;  Fr.  dair  et  distinct ;  Ital. 
ehiaro  e  dutinto.  The  Cartesian  test  of  truth ; 
criticized  and  developed  by  Leibnitz.  Cf. 
Tests  of  Tbuth.  (A.c.A.jr.) 

dearing-np :  see  Enlightenment. 

CleameM  (in  education^  [OE.  der,  deer, 
clear]:  Qer.  Elarheit;  Fr.  darU;  Ital. 
chiarezza.  That  stage  of  method  in  which 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  apprehends  the  pre- 
sented facts  with  clearness  of  mental  vision ; 
the  first  formal  step  in  method  according  to 
Herbart's  terminology.  See  Absokftion,  and 
Method  (in  education). 

Lilerahtre:  Hebbaet,  Sci.  of  Educ.  (trans. 
by  Falkin),  126.  (c.De  o.) 

ClaaTage  [OE.  eUofan] :  Ger.  £tntheilung, 
Jf'urehung;  F^.  segmentaiian ;  Ital.  aegmen- 
tazume.  (i)  Of  tiie  ovum.  The  process  of 
segmentation  or  cell-division,  by  which  the 
single  c^U  from  which  multicellular  animals 


and  plants  are  developed  becomes  divided  into 
an  aggregate  of  cells,  generally  termed  blasto- 


meres. 


First  definitely  described  in  the  case  of  the 
frog's  ovum  by  Provost  and  Dumas  (1824); 
observed  even  earlier,  its  true  meaning  was 
not  clearly  perceived  till  twenty  years  later 
by  Bergmann,  Kolliker,  and  others.  The 
nature  of  the  cleavage  or  segmentation  of 
the  ovum  depends  upon  the  amount  of  food- 
yolk  present.  Where  there  is  little  or  none 
(alecithal),  and  the  small  amount  present  is 
equally  distributed  (homolecithal),  the  cleavage 
is  total  (holoblastic  segmentation);  where 
there  is  much  and  unequally  cUstributed 
(heterolecithal,  telolecithal),  the  cleavage  is 
partial  and  usually  affects  only  a  patch  of 
protoplasm,  the  blastodermic  area  (meroblastic 
segmentation) ;  where  it  is  centrally  disposed 
(centrolecithal),  and  the  formative  protoplasm 
is  arranged  around  the  whole  surface,  cleavage 
affects  the  surface  layer  (peripheral  segmen- 
tation). 

(2)  Of  the  mesoderm  or  mesoblast.  The 
process  by  which  the  mid  layer  of  many 
animals  splits  so  as  to  give  rise  to  the  body- 
cavity  or  coelom  of  the  schizocoel  type.    Cf. 

COELOM. 

First  clearly  established  by  Remak(i  850-4). 

Literature :  Allen  Thomson,  art.  Embryo- 
logy, Encyc.  Brit.  (9th  ed.).  For  other  works 
see  Embbyoloot.  (g.ll.m.-e.s.o.) 

Clement  of  Alerandria,  Titos  Flavitis. 
(cir.  150-cir.  213.)  An  eminent  Father  in 
the  Patristic  Church,  born  probably  in  Athens. 
He  studied  various  pagan  thinkers,  and  became 
the  disciple  of  Pantaenus,  the  Christian  philo- 
sopher in  Alexandria.  Clement  succeeded  him 
as  head  of  the  catechetical  school.  Origen 
was  one  of  his  pupils.  Ordained  presbyter 
in  202  A.D.,  he  retired  to  Palestine.  See 
Alexandbl/^  School,  and  Pateistic  Philo- 

SOPHT. 

Cleptomaaia  (also  B1-)  [Or.  xXcimiy,  to 
steal, +/iavtci,  madness]:  Ger.  StehUuchix  Fr. 
monomanie  du  vol,  deptomanie;  Ital.  deptih 
mania,  impuieo  cd  fiitrto.  An  irresistible 
impulse  or  morbid  tendency  to  steal. 

It  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  separate  form 
of  monomania  or  insanity  in  which  the  ten* 
dency  to  steal  was  the  marked  characteristic. 
It  is  now  viewed  as  one  of  a  series  of  morbid 
impulses  appearing  both  in  persons  of  appa- 
rent normal  health  but  frequently  of  neurotic 
temperament,  and  also  as  a  symptom  in  cases 
of  mental  defect  and  disease.  Cases  of  persons, 
particularly  women,  of  good  social  position 
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and  witbout  any  real  motives  for  theft,  yield- 
ing to  the  impulse  to  appropriate  small  and 
often  useless  articles,  frequently  occur,  and 
are  difficult  to  explain  as  criminal  or  insane. 
Their  elucidation  in  special  cases  can  only  be 
gained  in  the  light  of  a  detailed  personal 
history ;  that  in  many  cases  such  actions  are 
the  result  of  distinctly  morbid  conditions 
cannot  be  questioned.  The  impulse  to  steal 
and  appropriate  also  manifests  itself  in  idiocy 
and  imbecility,  in  epilepsy,  and  in  the  initial 
stages  of  general  paralysis,  in  which  cases  the 
theft  is  often  performed  automatically  and  as 
if  to  satisfy  an  inborn  instinct.  A  special 
tendency  to  this  defect  in  pregnant  women 
has  been  noted. 

This  form  of  impulse  obviously  has  impor- 
tant legal  relations,  and  is  conspicuous  in 
discussions  of  mpral  insanity  and  responsi- 
bility. The  tendency  to  look  upon  criminals 
largely  as  persons  of  unsound  mental  constitu- 
tion brings  with  it  the  view  that  professional 
thieves  are  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  subject 
to  impulses  which  may  be  properly  spoken  of 
in  many  instances  as  cleptomaniacal.        (j.j.) 

Literature :  Buoknill  and  Tuke,  Psychol. 
Med.  (1873);    Taylob,  Med.  Jurisprudence 

{1894);  Clsvenobb,  Med.  Jurisprudence 
2  vols.,  1898);  Shattuck,  Atlantic  Med. 
Weekly  (1896),  vi.  401 ;  V.  Maonan,  Le9ons 
cliniques  sur  les  Maladies  mentales  (1893),  and 
Eecherches  sur  les  Centres  nerveux  (2^  s^rie) ; 
H.  Saubt,  !^tude  clinique  sur  la  Folie  her6di- 
taire;  Leobaik,  D^lire  ded^g^n6rds.  (j.j.-l.m.) 

ClifTord*  William  Kingdon.  ( 1 8  45-7  9 .) 
An  English  mathematician,  bom  in  Exeter, 
and  educated  at  King's  College,  London,  and 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  was 
professor  of  mathematics  and  mechanics  in 
University  College,  London. 

Clontis  and  Clonic  [Or.  xXd^or,  a  violent, 
confused  motion] :  Ger.  ZuMrampfifdoniech) ; 
Fr.  epasme  or  convulsion  cl^mique;  Ital.  con-' 
vuleione  clonicGy  clono.  Alternating  contrac- 
tions and  relaxations  of  muscles,  not  so  rapid 
as  in  trembling  or  shivering.  See  Ankle 
Clonus,  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  the  calf  (5-7  per  second). 

Opposed  to  Tonus  (q.  v.)  and  tonic,  which 
apply  to  short,  sharp  contractions.        (c.f.h.) 

Co-adaptation  [Lat.  co+adaptare^  to 
adapt]:  Ger.  gegenaeitige  oder  compLicirte 
AnpiueuTig;  Fr.  coadaptationsj  {variations) 
eoadaptives ;  Ital.  corrdazione  d'  adattamento. 
Complex  as  contrasted  with  simple  adap- 
tation, in  which  several  structures  by  modifi- 
cation or  variation  are  involved  in  a  common 


adaptation.  In  cases  of  co-adaptation  due  to 
variation,  the  latter  are  called  correlated 
Vabl^tions  (q.  V-)*  ^^  ^^  Cobbelation 
(in  biology). 

The  supposed  necessity  for  many  structures 
to  vary  simultaneously  so  as  to  give  rise  to 
complex  adaptation  has  been  brought  forward 
by  Herbert  Spencer,  G.  J.  Bomanes,  and 
others  as  an  objection  to  the  application  of 
Natural  Selection  in  such  cases.  Wallace 
meets  the  difficulty  by  denying  that  the 
several  component  adaptations  are  necessarily 
simultaneous.  Weismann  meets  it  by  suggest- 
ing that  much  of  the  adaptation  is  temporarily 
acquired  by  individual  modification  (Intba- 
BELBCTiON,  q.v.)  and  moto  recently  by  the 
hypothesis  of  Gebminal  Selection.  The 
use  of  Intraselection — in  this  connection — ^has 
been  carried  further  by  the  theory  of  Oboanio 
Selection,  according  to  which  such  modifi- 
cations are  gradually  replaced  by  congenital 
variations. 

Literature:  Hebbebt  Spenceb,  Princ.  of 
Biol,  (and  ed.),  1898;  also  Contemp.  Bev., 
Feb.,  March,  and  Dec.,  1893 ;  G.  J.  Bomanes, 
Darwin  and  after  Darwin,  ii.  64;  A.  R. 
Wallace,  Darwinism,  418;  A.  Weismann, 
Contemp.  Rev.,  Ixiv.,  1893  *  Sff<sct  of  Exter- 
nal Influences  upon  Development,  Romanes 
Lecture,  1894;  Baldwin,  Science,  N.S.,  iii, 

1896,  438  ff^   558  ff.,  and  Psychol.  Rev., 

1897,  393  ff. ;  Llotd  Moboan,  Habit  and 
Instinct  (1896).  (c.ll.m.-j.x.b.) 

Code  (in  law)  [Lat.  codex,  a  tablet] :  Ger. 
Gesetzbtichf  Oeseizsamrnlung ;  Fr.  code;  Ital. 
codice.  A  written  statement  of  the  law  on 
one  or  more  subjects,  arranged  in  systematic 
and  orderly  form.  A  code  may  be  a  private 
and  unofficial  work,  like  David  Dudley  Field's 
Dr<xft  Outlines  of  an  International  Code,  It 
may  be  an  official  work,  sanctioned  and  pro- 
mulgated by  the  government,  and  having  the 
force  of  law.  In  such  case,  it  is  a  substitute 
for  the  pre-existing  law  on  the  same  subject. 

Ordinarily,  private  codes  precede  and  pave 
the  way  for  public  ones.  Thus  the  codes  of  im- 
perial constitutions  compiled  by  Gregorianus 
and  Hermogenianus  came  to  be  i*eceived  as 
authoritative  in  the  Roman  courts,  and  served 
as  models  for  the  later  Theodosian  and  Jus- 
tinian codes  (Smith's  Diet  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiq.,  sub  verbo). 

The  criminal  code  of  Draco  for  Athens 
was  promulgated  about  624  b.  c,  and  soon 
supplanted  by  the  more  general,  and  milder, 
code  of  Solon.  From  the  latter,  part  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  of  Rome  were  probably  copiedi 
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in  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  b.  c.  The 
Indian  code^or  Institutes  ofMenu,WM  probably 
a  later  production.  The  Theodosian  code  of 
the  edicts  and  general  imperial  constitutions 
from  the  time  of  Constantine  was  compiled  by 
a  commission  of  sixteen  jurists,  appointed  by 
Theodosius  II,  and  promulgated  by  him  as 
the  law  of  the  Eastern  empire,  A.D.  438.  It 
was  soon  afterwards  confinned  as  law  for  the 
Western  empire  by  the  Roman  senate,  at  the 
instance  of  Yalentinian  III.  It  is  in  sixteen 
books,  and  most  of  it  is  still  extant.  The 
term  '  Justinian  Code '  is  commonly,  but  in- 
accurately, used  to  designate  the  compilation 
made  about  a  hundred  years  later,  under 
direction  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  more 
properly  known  as  the  Carpus  Juris  Civilis. 
This  consists  of  four  distinct  works.  One  is 
an  elementary  treatise  or  statement  of  the 
leading  rules  of  Roman  law,  in  four  books, 
designed  especially  for  the  education  of  law 
stndents,  and  called  the  Institutes.  Another 
is  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  general 
principles  and  rules  of  Roman  law,  in  fifty 
books,  known  as  the  Digest  or  Fandeets. 
Another  is  a  collection  of  the  imperial  re- 
scripts, edicts,  and  constitutions  down  to 
Justinian's  time,  in  twelve  books,  called  the 
Code.  Finally,  comes  a  compilation,  made 
later,  of  Justinian's  new  constitutions  {NoveUcu 
constitutianes),  ]>romulgated  after  the  compila- 
tion of  his  Code,  during  the  residue  of  his 
reign,  known  as  the  Novels.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Novels  were  not  ofiicially  collated 
and  published  until  after  Justinian's  death. 

Numerous  codes  have  since  been  published 
in  different  states.  Those  of  the  continental 
nations  in  the  dark  and  middle  ages  may  be 
found  in  the  Corpus  luris  Oermanici  of 
Heineccius.  Louis  XIV  codified  important 
titles  of  French  law.  The  Code  NapaUon  was 
one  of  the  greatest  works  of  Napoleon  I. 
Though  commonly  spoken  of  as  one  code,  it 
really  consists  of  eight.  The  principal  one 
is  the  Code  Civil,  completed  in  1804,  which 
with  comparatively  slight  alterations  remains 
the  law  of  France  on  the  subject  of  private 
rights.  It  has  been  substantially  adopted  in 
Belgium  and  Louisiana,  and  had  an  important 
influence  in  shaping  that  of  Italy.  Germany 
has  had  a  succession  of  partial  codes  beginning 
with  that  of  Frederick  the  Great  in  1751, 
and  culminating  in  the  Imperial  Civil  Code 
in  1896. 

England  has  codified  only  a  few  titles  of  her 
law,  notably  that  of  Bills  and  Notes.  In  the 
United  States  a  large  number  of  the  states 


have  codes  of  civil  procedure;  and  a  few, 
Georgia  being  the  first  (i860),  have  general 
civil  codes.  Japan  has  adopted  a  penal  and 
also  a  civil  code.  A  penal  code  is  one 
defining  and  declaring  the  punishment  of 
crimes,  such  as  the  Code  Penal  of  Napoleon, 
or  the  German  Strafgesetshueh. 

All  the  public  statutes  of  each  of  the  United 
States  are  at  times  compiled  or  revised  by 
public  authority,  the  product  being  known  as 
a  compilation  or  revision,  or  the  Revised 
General  or  Public  Statutes,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Such  a  publication  is  a  substitute  for  the  former 
laws,  but  as  they  do  not  assume  to  cover  the 
entire  field  of  rights  or  remedies,  and  rest  on 
the  foundation  of  an  unwritten  common  law, 
they  are  not  customarily  designated  as  codes. 
Private  compilations  of  a  similar  kind  are 
often  called  Digests.  Such  was  Brightly's 
Digest  of  the  Laws  of  the  United  States^ 
which  was  in  common  use  by  the  courts  until 
the  publication  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  (1873).  (s.e.b.) 

Literature  \  Thibaut,  Ueber  die  Notwen- 
digkeit  eines  allg.  btlrgerlichen  Rechts  f. 
Deutschland  (18 14);  Sationy,  Yom  Beruf 
unserer  Zeit  f.  Gesetzgebang  u.  Rechtswiss. 
(18 1 4);  Bektham,  Papers  relative  to  Codifi- 
cation, &C.  (1817);  Maine,  Ancient  Law, 
chap,  i  (1861);  T.  J.  Sbmmes,  The  Civil  Law 
and  Codification,  Rep.  of  the  Amer.  Bar 
Assoc.,  ix.  189  (1886);  J.  C.  Cabtsb, 
The  Provinces  of  the  Written  and  the  Un- 
written Law  (1889) ;  J.  Dove  Wilson,  The 
Recent  Progress  of  Codification,  Juridical 
Rev.  (April,  1891),  and  the  Proposed  Imperial 
Code  of  Commercial  Law,  ibid.  (Oct.,  1896). 

Codifioation :  see  Code. 

Coeflicient  (in  psychology)  [Lat.  co-  + 
efficiens,  efficient]  :  Ger.  Koeffieient,  Merkmal 
(in  compounds),  QtuilitcU  (in  compounds); 
Ft. coefficient, proprikS ;  lial. coeffieiente.  'An 
essential  peculiarity  or  distinguishing  mark ' 
for  consciousness. 

Suggested,  as  defined  above,  in  the  present 
writer's  Handbook  of  Psychology,  Feeling  and 
Will  (1891),  chap.  vii.  §  3,  in  connection 
with  Belief  (q.v.),  the  coefficient  of  reality 
in  different  spheres  being  the  marks,  of  what* 
ever  kind,  attaching  to  mental  contents,  by 
which  consciousness  attains  its  beliefs.  So  in 
other  cases ;  e.  g.  the  coefficient  of  recognition 
is  what  Hoffding  calls  BekanntheitEqualitat. 

Literature :  Stout,  Analytic  Psychol.,  *  Be- 
lief; Jebusalem,  Die  Urtheilsfunction ; 
Baldvtin,  loc.  cit. ;  Mind,  July,  1891;  and 
Elements  of  Psychol.,  Glossary,  (j.m.b.,  g.f.8.) 
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Coelentera  [Gr.  jcoIXor,  hollow,  +  ivrtftowf 
intestine]:  Qer, PjlanzeniJUere;  ¥T.cceUntM$; 
Ital.  eeUrUerati.  That  group  or  sabgrade  of 
Enterozoa  or  Metazoa  which  remains  possessed 
of  a  single  enteric  cavity,  without  formation 
of  a  separate  body-cavity  or  coelom,  and 
possesses  only  two  definite  cell-layers.    Cf. 

COELOMATA. 

The  term  was  proposed  by  Leuckart  (1848) 
to  include  the  classes  Polypi  and  Acalephae ; 
adopted  by  Huxley  (1869)  to  comprise  the 
Hydrozoa  and  Actinozoa ;  subsequently,  owing 
largely  to  the  work  of  Haeckel,  taken  to  in- 
clude also  the  Sponges  or  Porifera,  which  are 
now,  however,  often  given  an  independent 
position. 

Literature :  E.  Rat  Lakksstes,  art.  Zoo- 
logy, Encyc.  Brit.  (9th  ed.).      (c.ll.m.-b.8.o.) 

Coelom  [Gr.  «otXo>fta,  a  cavity] :  Ger.  Leibes^ 
hdJde;  Fr.  coelomet  caviti  du  corpe;  Ital. 
eelamatu  A  cavity  or  series  of  cavities  found 
in  the  mesoderm  of  many  animals  (hence 
termed  Coblomata,  q.  v.V  It  is  surrounded  by 
mesodermic  walls,  whicn  frequently  form  a 
perivisceral  sac  or  sacs  enclosing  the  heart, 
and  in  many  cases  the  alimentary  canal.  From 
its  epithelial  walb  are  derived  the  reproduc- 
tive cells ;  and  from  them  too  are  developed 
tubes  or  tubules  for  the  excretion  of  nitro- 
genous waste. 

First  suggested  as  a  technical  term  by 
Haeokel  in  his  monograph  on  Cole,  Sponges 
(187a),  the  term  has  since  undergone  &rther 
delimitation.  According  to  mode  of  origin 
Huxley  (1875)  subdivided  it  into  Enterocoel 
(having  origin  as  pouches  from  the  enteric 
cavity)  and  Schizocoel  (by  subsequent  cleavage 
of  the  mesoderm).  To  these  he  added  Epiooel 
(having  origin  from  the  outer  wall  of  the 
body,  as  in  the  atrium  of  Amphioxus);  but 
this  is  not  a  homologous  cavity.  The  Hert- 
wigs  presented  in  1881  a  coelom  theory  in 
Embryology.  Lankester  and  most  modem 
zoologists  utilize  the  coelom  in  classification. 

LitercUwe :  Haeokel,  Die  Kalkschwamme 
(1872);  Hnxi.ET,  Quart.  J.  Microsc.  Sci., 
x^-  54  (1875);  Lakxestek,  ibid.,  xvii. 
441      (1877);      Heetwio,      Goelomtheorie 

{1881).  (C.LL.M.) 

Coaloniata:  Ger.  Coelomaten;  Fr.  eodo- 
mata ;  Ital.  ceUmuUe^  cdomarii.  That  group 
or  subgrade  of  Enterozoa  or  Metazoa  which  is 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  coelom  in  a 
distinct  middle  or  mesodermal  cell-layer. 

The  term  was  introduced  by  E.  Eay  Lan- 
kester (1877).  Excepting  the  Porifera  and 
Goelentera,  all  the  great  groups  of  the  Metazoa 


are  included  in  the  Coelomata,  although  the 
coelom  is  quite  rudimentary  in  the  lower 
(Platyhelmia),  and  almost  obliterated  in 
others  (Mollusca,  Arthropoda)  (E.  R.  Lan- 
kester, Quart,  J.  Micraee.  ^Sst.,  N.S.,  xyii. 
441).  (C.LL.M.-E.8.0.) 

Coonaesthtiis  [Gr.  xoim^p,  common,  +  aU 
aBtja-ts,  feeling] :  G^r.  Gemeinempjindung ;  Fr. 
eeneethhie;  Ital.  eeneeteei.  See  Commof 
Sensation.  The  word  Coenaesthesis  appears 
to  have  been  first  used  in  English  by  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  in  1837  {Lects.  on  Met.,  II.  xxvii. 

157).  (E.B.T.) 

Coaxuitenoe  [Lat.  co-  +  existene,  being] ; 
Ger.  Koexistenz;  Fr.  coexietence;  Ital.  coesu^ 
tenza,  (i)  Togetherness  in  Time  (q.v.).  (a) 
Law  of  coexistence:  see  Association  of 
Ideas.  (j.x.b.) 

Cogitate  and  Cogitation  [Lat.  eogitare^ 
to  think] :  Ger.  naehdenken ;  Fr.  miditer,  midi- 
tation;  Ital.  eogitaziane  (noun).  Used  popularly 
for  think  and  thinking  of  the  more  meditative 
and  reflective  sort    Of.  Reflection.  (j.m.b.) 

Cogito  «rgo  sum  [Lat.].  'I  think,  there- 
fore I  am.' 

The  motto  of  Descartes  and  of  modem 
philosophy;  the  appeal  to  the  inner  life  as 
the  final  source  of  knowledge  of  the  reaL 
See  the  various  emendations  and  explanations 
offered  by  many  thinkers  cited  in  Eisler, 
Wdrterb.  d,  philoe.  Begriffe^  sub  verbo.  (j.M3.) 

Cognition  jXat.  cognoecere,  to  know]: 
Ger.  Erkenntnies  ("Vermogen)]  Fr.  connais^ 
eanee;  Ital.  eognizione.  The  being  aware  of 
an  Object  (q.  v.).  (o.f.s.;  j.m.b.) 

As  above  defined,  cognition  is  an  ultimate 
mode  of  consciousness  co-ordiiiate  with  cona- 
tion and  affection.  Cf.  Classification  (of 
mental  functions).  It  may  well  be  questioned, 
however,  whether  in  current  usage  cognition 
does  not  imply  judgment,  at  least  in  a  rudi* 
mentary  form,  as  well  as  presentation  of 
object  It  is  not  natural  to  speak  of  presenta- 
tions as  cognitions  unless  these  objects  are 
attended  to  in  the  sense  of  being  noted  and 
distinguished,  and  this  may  be  said  to  involve 
judgment.  The  same  difficulty  arises  with  cona- 
tion and  affection,  i.e.  of  finding  *pure'  cases; 
but  this  does  not  render  unnecessary  the  dis- 
tinction of  these  rudimentary  modes.  The 
alternative  term  intellection  is  open  to  a 
similar  objection  to  a  greater  degree  (e.  g.  as 
used  by  Ward  to  include  the  logical  pro- 
cesses). Knowledge  is  practically  synonymous, 
but  lacks  an  adjective  form.        (g.f.8.-j.m.b.) 

Coincidonoe  [Lat.  co-  +  tncidere,  to 
happen]:   Ger.  Eoincidenz;   Fr.  coincidence; 
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Ital.  cotncidenza.  ( i )  Agreement  in  general ; 
in  space  (Mathematics),  two  outlines  coin- 
cide when  either  saperposed  upon  the  other 
completely  hides  it;  in  time,  two  events 
coincide  when  they  coexist. 

(2)  An  event  which,  while  seeming  to  be 
due  to  another  or  connected  with  it,  can  be 
accounted  for  nevertheless  independently  of 
it.  Such  a  juxtaposition  of  terms  in  two 
mutually  independent  causal  series,  suggesting 
cause  and  effect  between  the  terms  them- 
selves, is  also  called  coincidence  (in  the  ab- 
streust). 

The  doctrine  of  coincidence  belongs  to  the 
theory  of  Pbobabilitt  (q.v.).  Popularly  such 
a  conjunction  of  events  is  said  to  be  *  due  to 
Chancb'  (<)•▼•)*  ^  current  psychological 
instance  is  found  in  the  discussion  of  coinci- 
dence in  connection  with  so-called  VebidicaIi 
BAUiUCiKATioxs  (q.  V.)  and  apparitions  of 
all  kinds.     Cf.  Vasiation.  (j.m.b.) 

CrOincideiit  Variatioiui:  Oer.  Hberein- 
stimmende  oder  koineidirende  VariiUionen 
(Ortmann) ;  Fr.  variations  ccmcideniea  (t.d.)  ; 
ItaL  variazioni  di  coincidenza  (s.m.).  Those 
congenital  variations  which  are  similar  in 
character  and  direction  to  particular  acquired 
modifications,  with  which  they  are  said  to 
'  coincide.* 

A  tonn  suggested  by  Lloyd  Morgan,  who 
contends  that  such  variations,  since  they  are 
shielded  from  the  incidence  of  natural  selec- 
tion by  the  modifications  with  which  they  are 
coincident,  will  escape  elimination.  Thus 
fostored,  they  may  appear  to  be  acquired 
characters  transmitted  through  inheritance, 
gradually  increase  and  supersede  the  modi- 
fications (see  Oboakic  Selection),  and  so 
give  rise  to  evolution  along  definite  lines 
illustrating  Obthoplast  (q.v.). 

Literature:  Ll.  Moboak,  Habit  and  In- 
stinct (1896);  Baldwin,  Nature,  Iv.  (1897) 
558;  and  the  references  to  Osbobn  and 
FouLTON  given  under  Oboakig  Selection. 

(C.U.M.-J.M.B.) 

CkOcUUooded  ATi!in>1« :  Ger.  kaJMUtige 
Thiere ;  Fr.  animatix  d  sang  froid,  animaux 
it  tempiraiwre  variable ;  Ital.  animali  a  eangue 
freddo.  Animals  whose  body  temperature 
varies  with  the  medium  in  which  they  live : 
the  hematocrya,  reptiles,  amphibia,  fishes. 
See  Animal  Heat.  (c.f.h.) 

Cold  gangatJon:  see  Tempebatubb 
Sensation. 

Cold  Spot :  Ger.  Kdlte$unkt ;  Fr.  fovnt 
frmd\  Itel.  ^rUo  difireddo.  A  current  term 
for  one  of  the  smaUest  spots  on  the  skin 


which  respond  to  the  stimulus  of  cold.  See 
Tempebatube  Spot.  (j.m.b.) 

Collapse  [Lat.  codapmu,  from  oon-  +  2a6t, 
2ap9-,tofiill]:  Oev^KoUape',  Fr,  eoUapaus;  Ital. 
cMlaeeo.  A  sinking  and  partial  abeyance  of 
the  vital  powers;  a  condition  of  extreme 
nervous  and  general  asthenia.  Collapse  may 
be  due  to  shock,  but  occurs  as  well  from  other 
causes.    Cf.  Shock.  (j.j.) 

Collaterals  [M.  Lat.  coUateraiis]:  Ger. 
CcUaJteraUn ;  Fr.  collatirales ;  Itel.  ecUaJteraU. 
Fibres  branching  from  the  Neubites  or  Den- 
DBiTES  of  a  Neubogtte,  and  forming  means  of 
communication  with  other  nervous  elemente. 
See  those  terms,  and  cf.  Spinal  Cobd.  (h.h.) 

CoUeotiTe  (in  logic) :  Ger.  Samrnd-  (in 
compounds,  ^.g,  SafMrnlwort);  Fr.  ccUeetif; 
Itel.  edUettivo.  A  collective  term  is,  in  logic, 
the  word  or  complex  of  words  expressing  the 
thought  of  a  number  of  objecto  or  a  group, 
teken  and  treated  together  as  a  whole.  A 
proposition  is  collective  when  the  predicate  is 
asserted  of  a  number  of  individuals  on  the 
ground  or  assumption  that  it  has  been  found 
to  attech  to  them  severally.  A  peculiar 
type  of  collective  term  is  that  which  conteins 
the  thought  of  a  series,  or  coexistent  plurality, 
as  a  whole  or  unit.  Such  terms  are  fruitful 
sources  of  fallacy.  (b.a.) 

CoUeotiTe  Peyohology :  see  Social  Pst- 

CHOLOOT. 

CoUeotiTiem  [Lat.  coUigere,  to  collect] : 
Ger.  KdUektivimme  {Barih) ;  Fr.  eollecHviem6\ 
Itel.  edUettiviemo.  Theoretical  Socialism 
(q.  v.).  The  policy  of  public  ownership  of 
land  and  capital,  and  public  management  of 
industry.  (a.t.h.-f.h.o.) 

Specifically,  Socialism  and  Communbm  as 
manifested  in  France  since  1850 ;  loosely  used 
as  a  convenient  synonym  for  either  Socialism 
or  Communism. 

'  The  collectiviste  are  French  socialiste  and 
social  democrate,  who  have  adopted  the  views 
of  the  Gkrmans,  chiefly  Marx  and  Lassalle' 
(Richard  T.  Ely,  French  and  Oerman  SocidUem 
in  Modem  Times,  1 49).  '  Dans  Tindividualisme, 
rhomme  est  abandonn^  k  lui-m6me,  son  action 
est  port^  k  un  maximum,  et  celle  de  T^^tet 
k  un  minimum.  Dans  le  collectivisme,  ses 
moindres  actions  sont  dirigtes  par  VEtat, 
c'est-4-dire,  par  la  collectivite'  (Gustave  Le 
Bon,  Fsf/ehol.  du  Sodalisme,  Liv.  1.  chap, 
iii).  (F.H.O.) 

'  Collectivism  is  a  favourite  word,  especially 
affected  by  those  theoretical  French  socialiste 
who,  while  demanding  a  public  ownership  of 
the  instruments  of  production  and  a  collective 
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organization  of  laboar,are  still  content  to  leave 
private  property  intact,  bo  &r  as  objects  of  con- 
sumption are  concerned,  and  even  take  the 
extreme  view  which  allows  of  their  transmis- 
sion from  father  to  son,  and  in  general  by 
testamentary  disposition '  (Cossa).        (A.T.H.) 

Literaiwre :  P.  Leboy-Beaulisu,  Le  Col- 
lectivisme :  Examen  critique  da  Nonveaa 
Socialisme  (1884) ;  Babth,  Philos.  d.  Qesch. 
als  SocioL,  i.  214  fP.  (and  references  there 
given ;  works  cited  above).        (a.t.h.-j.m.b.) 

Collier^  Arthur.  (1680-1732.)  AnEng- 
lish  philosopher  and  clergyman,  who  was  bom 
and  died  at  Langford  Magna,  Wiltshire.  He 
became  rector  of  Langford  Magna^  1704*  In 
his  best  known  work,  Clavis  UniverMlis,  he 
seeks  to  demonstrate  the  'non-existence  or 
impossibility  of  an  external  world.'  He  was 
in  substantial  agreement  with  his  contem- 
porary, Bishop  Berkeley. 

Colligation  [Lat.  con-  +  ligare,  to  bind] : 
Qer.  CoUigation ;  Fr.  co?2t^a<ton.  (saggested) ; 
Ital.  eoUegazione  (suggested).  The  union  of 
qualitatively  like  elements  in  consciousness. 

Opposed  to  the  union  of  the  disparate  as 
in  Complication  and  Association.  Drobisch 
{Neue  VarsUUung  der  Logtk  (5th  ed.),  §  29) 
makes  the  union  one  of  like  objects  in  a 
(logical)  class  or  Colligationsbegriff  (cf.  Eisler, 
Worterb,  d,  phUos.  Begrife,  sub  verbo).  This 
is  opposed  to  the  usage  of  the  translator  of 
KUlpe's  0uUine8  cf  Paychologyy  who  assigns 
to  colligation  the  meaning  we  give  to  Ix- 

TEOBATIOir  (q.  v.).  (J.M.B.,  G.F.B.) 

Colligation  (in  logic).  A  term  intro- 
duced by  Whewell  to  indicate  the  function 
which  an  appropriate  or  illuminating  concep- 
tion discharges  in  binding  together  a  group 
of  facts.  It  is  not  easy,  perhaps  it  is  hardly 
desirable  or  necessary,  to  make  a  distinction 
between  colligation  and  the  general  process 
which  finds  expression  in  the  formation  of 
hypotheses. 

LiUraibu/re:  Whewell,  Nov.  Organ.  Reno  v., 
61-96;  Mill,  Logic,  Bk.  III.  chap,  ii,  and 
Bk.  IV.  chap.  ii.  (B.A.) 

Collins,  Anthony.  (1676-1729.)  An 
able  English  deistical  writer  on  theological 
themes.  Bom  near  Hounslow,  in  Middlesex, 
educated  at  Cambridge,  he  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  John  Locke.  He  studied,  but  did 
not  practise,  law.  In  17 18  he  became  trea- 
surer of  the  county  of  Essex. 

Colony  [Lat.  ccHonus,  farmer]:  Ger. 
KdUmie;  Fr.  colonie;  Ital.  eohnia.  (i)  In 
sociology  and  social  psychology :  used  loosely 
for  Company  (q.v.),  especially  where  dififerences 


of  locality  are  influential  in  determining  an 
aggregation  (sense  not  recommended). 

(2)  In  biology:  a  biologically  determined 
grroup  of  units ;  as  in  the  phrases,  '  colony  of 
cells,  *  colonies '  of  Protozoa,  of  parasites,  of  in- 
sects, &c  ;  and  in  the  phrase  *  colonial  animal,' 
for  an  animal  whose  organization  does  not 
extinguish  the  relatively  separate  mode  of 
existence  and  physiological  function  of  its 
component  units.  See  Perrier,  Les  eoUmiea 
aninudea  (2nd  ed.,  1899).  (j.m.b.-o.f.b.) 

(3)  In  political  philosophy:  a  community 
of  emigrants  who  have  settled  territory  at 
a  distance  from  their  mother  land,  and  who 
remain  under  the  protection,  and  in  general 
policy  under  the  government,  of  the  mother 
country.  Also,  a  group  of  permanently  settled 
emigrants  forming  a  distinct  self-governing 
community. 

LUercUure:  the  first  great  theoretical 
writer  on  social  and  political  colonies  was 
Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  Bk.  IV.  chap, 
vii.  The  exhaustive  modem  authority  on  the 
history  and  policy  of  colonization  is  Paul 
Lebot-Bbaulsbu,  De  la  Colonisation  chez 
les  Peuples  modemes.  (f.h.o.) 

Colour:  see  Vision  (headings  Light  and 
Colour  Sensation). 

Colour  (in  aesthetics)  [Lat.  color]:  (3er. 
Farbe;  Fr.  couleur;  ItaL  colore,  (i)  The 
pigment  used  in  painting.  (2)  The  general 
colour  tone  or  scheme  of  a  natural  object, 
or  a  work  of  art  (3)  Metaphorically,  the 
characteristics  giving  individuality  to  a  work 
of  art. 

The  aesthetic  significance  of  colour  was, 
like  that  of  symmetry,  recognized  at  an  early 
date  among  the  Qreeks.  This  is  brought  out 
by  Socrates'  conversation  with  Parrhasius,  as 
reported  by  Xenophon  in  the  Memorabilia. 
Plato  finds  the  beauty  of  colour  in  its  intrinsic 
significance  and  symbolism,  admitting  also 
its  pure  sensuous  agreeableness.  Plotinus 
criticizes  the  doctrine  that  beauty  is  adequately 
described  in  terms  of  colour  and  symmetry. 
We  do  not  until  the  present  century,  however, 
meet  with  any  radically  novel  treatment  of 
the  aesthetic  principles  involved.  Darwin, 
Spencer,  Fechner,  Allen,  Qroos,  have  sought  to 
account  forthe  aesthetic  value  of  colour  through 
the  principle  of  association,  and  the  various 
factors  making  for  the  conservation  of  the  in- 
dividual and  the  species  in  the  evolution  of 
the  race.  Aside  from  such  considerations,  the 
import  of  colour,  as  distinct  from  the  principles 
of  technique  in  its  use  in  painting,  has  not 
constituted  a  topic  apart  from  general  aesthetic 
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theories.  Of.  Beauty,  and  Association 
(aesthetic). 

Literaiure:  KOstlin,  Aesthetik  (1869); 
F£GHN£B,Vor8chuled.Ae8th.(i876);  Dabwin, 
Descent  of  'htui  (1871);  Qbaitt  Allsn, 
PhysioL  Aesth.  (1877),  ^^^  '^^  Colour-Sense 
(London,  1879);  Rood,  Texthook  of  Colour 
(1881);  6B0OS,The  Play  of  Animals, 'Sexual 
Selection.'  (j.b.a.) 

Coloiir  (of  tones) :  Ger.  Klangfarbe,  Klanff- 
fiirbung ;  Fr.  eauleur  du  «on,  timbre;  Ital. colore 
dd  auono,  timbro.  A  figurative  synonym  of 
Ti3fBBE  (q.v.).  i:.B.T.  uses  '  clang  tint,'  which 
is  not  recommended  (cf.  Claxo).  (j.m.b.) 

Cokmr  (primary):  Ger.  Grundfarbe;  Fr. 
eouleur  fondamentale ;  Ital.  eohre  fomdamtnr 
tale.     See  Visual  Sensation  under  Vision. 

(B.B.T.) 

Colonr-UindneM :  Qer.  Farbeniblindheit ; 
Fr.  achromatopsie,  achroptie,  dysehromatopsie; 
Ital.  diseromatapsiay  ceeita  del  eolort.  The 
name  given  to  certain  anomalies  of  vision 
characterized  by  the  absence  of  particular 
colour  tones,  and  in  some  cases  by  the 
shifting  of  the  point  of  maximal  bright- 
ness in  the  solar  spectrum.  See  Vision  (also 
defects  of). 

Hering*s  theory  and  classification  are  the 
most  satisfactory.  We  have  (i)  partial  colour^ 
blindness,  including  (a)  the  two  types  of 
red-green  blindness.  In  both  the  spectrum 
falls  into  a  blue  half  and  a  yellow  half,  with 
a  central  neutral  band.  But  the  one  type 
places  the  maximal  brightness  in  (normal) 
yellow,  the  other  in  (normal)  yellow-green; 
hence  to  the  former  the  long-wave  end  oif 
the  spectrum  is  relatively  bright,  to  the  latter 
relatively  dark.  (6)  Blue-yellow  blindness. 
The  short-wave  end  of  the  spectrum  is  very 
dark  and  little  coloured ;  yellow  is  confused 
with  white;  red  and  green  are  distinguished 
(or  rather  blue-green ;  see  Konig,  S^sber.  d. 
Bed.  Ahad,^  ^^91 1  7i8j  for  the  only  mon- 
ocular cases).  (2)  Total  colour-blindness.  No 
colour  tone  is  seen;  the  maximal  spectral 
brightness  lies  in  (normal)  green. 

Observations  of  colour-bUndness  have  been 
greatly  influenced  by  preconceived  theory. 
All  cases  of  partial  colour-blindness  were 
at  first  regarded  by  Helmholtz  as  due  simply 
to  the  lack  of  the  red,  green,  or  violet  sub- 
stance. Since  the  facts  contradict  this  view, 
a  shift  of  excitability  in  the  three  sets  of 
fibres  has  been  assumed,  and  the  terms  '  tri- 
chromates,'  '  dichromates,'  *  monochromates/ 
retained;  but  the  auxiliary  hypotheses  are 
extremely  improbable.  Wundt's  theory  makes 


him  ready  to  accept  the  absence  of  any 
sensation  or  group  of  sensations  from  the 
visual  series.  Hering's  theory  of  antagonistic 
processes  forbids  the  isolated  abrogation  of 
any  principal  sensation.  The  two  types 
of  red-green  blindness  he  explains  as  due  to 
difference  of  macular  pigmentation.  Blue- 
yellow  blindness  may  be  due  to  failure  of 
the  blue-yellow  substance,  or  to  a  yellowish 
colouration  of  the  lens.  The  rare  cases  of 
monocular  colour-blindness  are  of  very  great 
importance  for  theory. 

The  methods  of  testing  for  colour-blindness 
are  as  foUows : — 

(i)  Seebeck's  and  Holmgren's  method. 
Coloured  papers  or  worsteds  are  sorted  and 
matched  by  the  patient,  without  naming. 
This  is  the  best  rough  method. 

(2)  Equations  of  mixed  colours  (with  black 
and  white  sectors)  are  obtained  by  means  of 
rotating  disks,  to  be  identified  and  matched. 
An  exact  method. 

(3)  Stilling's  method.  Numerals,  made 
up  of  blotches  of  colour,  are  printed  on  a 
page  dotted  over  with  blotches  of  a  different 
colour.  Confusion  is  supposed  to  denote 
colour-blindness.     Of  little  value. 

(4)  Spectroscopic  examination :  direct  com- 
parison of  spectral  colours,  or  mixture  of 
different  colours  in  colour  equations.  Essential. 

(5)  Leucoscopic  method  of  equalizing  com- 
plementaries.    Not  much  used. 

(6)  Hering's  special  apparatus  for  partial 
colour-blindness.    Excellent.  (b.b.t.) 

Colour-blindness  is  a  frequent  defect,  being 
found  in  from  3-5  to  5  per  cent,  of  males, 
and  2  to  4  per  cent,  of  females;  it  may  be 
either  congenital  or  acquired,  is  frequently 
hereditary,  and  when  congenital  is  always 
incurable.  Although  a  few  important  cases 
of  monocular  colour-blindness  have  been  de- 
scribed, the  defect  usually  exists  in  both  eyes. 
Its  cause  has  not  been  satisfiBustorily  deter- 
mined ;  the  theories  which  attempt  to  account 
for  the  varieties  of  its  occurrences  are  con* 
sidered  under  Vision  (q.  v.). 

Considered  descriptively,  as  a  visual  de- 
fect, there  may  be  distinguished  (a)  total 
lack  of  colour  sense,  and  (6)  an  abnormal 
form  of  colour  sense,  or  partial  colour-blind- 
ness, (a)  Total  colour-blindness  is  rare; 
only  about  fifty  cases  have  been  described. 
All  objects  are  seen  simply  in  shades  of  gray, 
and  the  spectrum  appears  like  'a  delicately 
executed  pencil  drawing/  lighter  in  the  centre 
(the  region  of  green)  and  becoming  gradually 
darker  at  both  (somewhat  shortened)  ends. 
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(6)  Partial  colour-blindness  is  the  typical 
prevailing  form  upon  which  statistics  are 
based.  AH  persons  who  are  partially  colour- 
blind are  able  to  make  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  colour  distinctions.  These  have  been 
di£ferently  described  by  different  investiga- 
tors. Sir  John  Herschell  said,  *  What  the 
sensations  of  the  colour-blind  really  are  we 
shall  never  know.'  But  the  existence  of 
cases  of  monocular  dichromasy  has  proved 
(what  was  in  fact  definitely  made  out  long 
before  by  William  Pole  from  the  study  of  his 
own  case)  that  in  all  the  ordinary  instances 
the  defective  person  aefiB  all  degrees  of  satura- 
tion of  yellow  and  of  blue,  together  with 
black  and  white,  and  sees  nothing  else.  These 
individuals  are  nevertheless  of  two  types,  with 
no  intermediate  forms :  for  one  set  the  spec- 
trum is  shortened  at  the  red  end  (these  were 
formerly  called  red-blind),  and  for  the  other 
it  is  not  (green-blind).  The  occurrence  and 
nature  of  blue-yellow  blindness  (Hering)  or 
(blue)  violet-blindness  (Helmholtz)  are  not 
clearly  determined.  Acquired  colour-blind- 
ness occurs  in  case  of  degenerated  diseases 
of  the  eye,  and  the  perception  for  form,  which 
is  independent  of  the  colour  sense  in  con- 
genital colour-blindness,  is  frequently  also 
affected.  Such  defect  in  typical  cases  begins 
in  the  peripheral  portions,  and  as  the  dis- 
ease proceeds,  extends  into  the  fovea;  and 
furthermore  the  perception  of  green  is  apt 
to  be  disturbed  first,  then  red,  while  yellow, 
and  most  of  all  blue,  is  retained  to  the  end. 
Exceptional  cases  of  hysterical,  traumatic, 
and  psychical  colour-blindness  have  been  de- 
scribed. It  is  also  said  to  be  more  common 
among  epileptics,  criminals,  and  lunatics — 
classed  by  the  Italian  criminologists  as 
degenerates.  (j.j.-c.l.f.) 

LUercUurei    Helmholtz,   Physiol.  Optik 

2nd  ed.),    371;    Wukdt,   Physiol.  Psychol. 

4th  ed.),  i.  507  ;  Hebino,  Arch.  f.  Ophthal., 
xxxvi ;  NuEL,  in  Bichet's  Diet,  de  Physiol., 
i.  98;  GouBEBT,  De  TAchromatopsie  (1867); 
Galezowski,  Chromatopsie  r^tinienne  (1869); 
DE  Weckeb  and  Landolt,  Traits  complet 
d'Ophthal.,  566;  Landolt,  Arch.  d'Ophthal. 
(1881,  114;  1891,  202);  Ch.  F^Bi,  Boites 
chromatoscopiques  pour  Texploration  et 
Texercice  de  la  vision  des  couleurs,  C.  R. 
80C.  de  Biol.  (1897),  iv.  877  ff.;  Kibsch- 
MANN,  PhiloB.  Stud.,  viii.  173  f.,  407  f.; 
Sachs,  Arch.  f.  Ophthal.,  xxxix.  108 ;  G. 
LucciOLA,  Guida  all'  esame  funzionale  delF 
occhio  (1896).     Cf.  Visual  Sensation  under 

ViSIOK,  (E.B.T.-L.M.) 
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Colour  Cirdo :  Ger.  Farbenkreis,  Farben- 
tafel;  Fr.  taMe  des  eauUurs,  cerde  ehroma- 
tique ;  Ital.  disco  di  Kewtcn,  ctrcolo  eromatico. 
A  figure  designed  by  Sir  I.  Newton  to  repre- 
sent the  laws  of  colour  mixture.  On  the 
periphery  of  the  circle  are  arranged  the  seven 
saturated  colours  of  Newton,  and  also  purple ; 
at  the  centre  is  white ;  the  mixed  colours  lie 
upon  the  surface  of  the  disk.  Cf.  Coloub 
MrxTUBE,  and  Coloub  Tbiakole. 

Literatwrt :  Newton,  Optics,  I.  ii.  prop.  6 ; 
Helmholtz,  Physiol.  Optik  (2nd  ed.),  325 ; 
Hesb,  Arch.  f.  Ophthal.,  xxxv;  Zindlkb,  in 
Zeitsch.  f.  Ppychol.,  xx.  225.  (e.b.t.) 

Colour  Xiactnro :  Ger.  Farbenmischung ; 
Fr.  melange  des  eotdeurs;  Ital.  mescoUmza  dei 
colori.  Colour  mixture  consists  in  the  bring- 
ing of  rays  of  different  wave-length  upon  the 
same  point  of  the  retina. 

Latos  of  colour  mixtwre:  ( i )  For  every  colour 
tone  there  is  a  correlated  tone  which,  mixed 
with  it  in  the  right  proportion,  produces  grey 
or  white.  See  Complementaby  Coloub,  and 
Visaal  Sensation  under  Vision.  (2)  If  two 
non-complementary  terms  of  the  closed  colour 
series  are  mixed,  there  results  an  intermediate 
colour,  whose  tone  depends  on  the  relative 
amount  of  the  two  primaries  taken,  and  whose 
saturation  (provided  those  amounts  are  some- 
what nearly  equal)  is  determined  by  the  dis- 
tance that  separates  them  in  the  colour  series. 
(3)  Mixture  of  similarly  appearing  colours  gives 
similarly  appearing  colours,  provided  that  the 
conditions  of  retinal  Adaptation  (q.  v.)  are 
approximately  maintained. 

Corollaries :  (i )  Any  unsaturated  colour  may 
be  produced  by  mixing  the  saturated  colour 
wiUi  white,  or  black,  or  grey.  (2)  The  series 
of  colour  tones  can  be  produced  by  the  mix- 
ture, in  right  proportions,  of  tlu-ee  colour 
tones,  each  pair  of  which  would  make,  if 
mixed,  the  complementary  of  the  third.  The 
mixture  of  red,  green,  and  blue-violet  gives 
the  most  saturate  colours  and  the  best  white. 
(3)  The  mixture  of  all  colour  tones,  in  right 
proportions,  gives  grey  or  white.  (4)  Until 
the  Purkinje  phenomenon  begins  to  be  effec- 
tive, colour  equations,  of  whatever  physical 
composition  their  terms  may  be,  are  inde- 
pendent of  objective  light  intensity.  See 
Vision. 

Methods  of  colour  mixture  i  (i)  Lambert's 
method  of  mixture  by  the  reflection  of  different 
colours  upon  a  common  surface  (good).  (2)  Pro- 
jection of  two  spectra,  partially  coincident ; 
or  bringing  of  parts  of  the  same  spectrum 
to  coincidence  (essential).    (3)  By  means  of 
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rotating  disks :  MaxwelFs  method  (esseutial, 
but  requires  care  and  knowledge).  (4)  By 
irradiation  through  the  juxtaposition  of  very 
small  coloured  smfaces  (used  in  oil-painting, 
tapestry,  &c.).  (5)  By  double  refraction 
(good  for  demonstration).  (6)  By  actual 
mixture  of  pigments. 

LUeraiwre:  Helmholtz,  Physiol.  Optik 
(2nd  ed.),  312;  Ebbikohaus,  Psychologic, 
209;  Kt^LFE,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  115; 
Sakfobj),  Course  in  Exper.  Psychol.,  expts. 
148-50;  AuBBBT,  Physiol,  d.  Netzhaut, 
154 ;  Hebino,  Ueber  Newton's  Qesetz  d. 
Farbenmischung,  in  Lotos,  vii.  (1887).  Cf. 
Colour  Tbianglb,  and  Coloub  Mixtube 
(binocular).  (e.b.t.) 

Colour  IKiactaro  (binocular)  :  Ger.  binocu- 
lare  Farhenmisehung ;  Fr.mSlange  binaoulaire 
des  eouleurs;  ltal,fnescalanza  binoetdare.  Under 
certain  fiayourable  conditions  the  presentation 
of  different  colours  to  the  two  eyes  results  in  a 
mixture  of  the  colours.  There  are,  however, 
many  sources  of  error  in  the  experiments, 
and  (in  all  probability)  great  individual  dif- 
ferences  between    observers.     Cf.   Retinal 

HlVALBY. 

Literature:  Helmholtz,  Physiol.  Optik 
(2nd  ed.),  926  ;  Sanfobd,  Course  in  Exper. 
Psychol.,  expt.  167.  (e.b.t.) 

Colour  Sonaation:  Ger.  Farhenempfinr 
dung;  Fr.  aentation  de  couleur;  Ital.  aenaa- 
jdom  di  colore.  See  Visual  Sensation  under 
Vision. 

Colour  Tone  or  Tint  or  Kne:  Ger. 
Farbentony  Nuance]  Fr.  teinte^  couleur ^  ton 
colore ;  Ital.  colore^  tinta.  The  visual  quality 
which  is  correlated  on  the  physical  side 
primarily  with  wave-length  (but,  in  the  case 
of  the  purples,  only  with  a  mixture  of  light 
of  different  wave-lengths),  and  which,  when 
mixed  with  a  brightness  quality,  constitutes 
the  sensation  of  colour.  See  Visual  Sensation 
under  Vision.  It  has  recently  been  proposed 
to  reserve  the  term  Tint  for  the  lighter, 
and  to  use  Shade  for  the  darker  degrees  of 
saturation. 

Since  tone  suggests  a  definite  vibration- 
period,  and  is  hence  not  particularly  appli- 
cable to  the  various  purples,  some  other  word 
would  be  better ;  in  English  writings,  Hue  is 
commonly  used.  It  would  be  well  to  dis- 
tinguish between  colour  tone  (using  that  for 
a  homogeneous  light)  and  hue  or  nuance  (to 
mean  a  mixed  light,  e.g.  the  purples).  (c.l.f.) 

Literature :  Wundt,  Physiol.  Psychol.  (4th 
ed.),  i.  482;  Ebbinghaus,  Psychologic,  186, 
198  f. ;   KDlpb,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  112; 


FiGK,  in  Heimann's  Haudb.  d.  Physiol.,  III. 

i.  183  (1879).  (E.B.T.-C.L.P.) 

Colonr  Triangle :  Ger.  Farbendreieck ;  Fr. 
triangle  des  coul'eurs;  Ital.  triangdo  dei 
colori.  A  graphic  representation  of  the  laws 
of  colour  mixture,  more  exact  and  explicit 
than  Newton's  Coloub  Cibcle  (q.v.).  Mayer 
{Gottinger  Anzeiger,  1758)  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  to  construct  a  colour  triangle. 

Literature:  Helmholtz,  Physiol.  Optik 
(2nd  ed.),  326,  340;  Wundt,  Physiol.  Psy- 
chol. (4tii  ed.),  i.  491 ;  Hood,  Textbook  of 
Colour,  221,  224  ff.;  Hebino,  in  Pflflgers 
Arch.,  xlvii.  417;  Fick,  in  Hermann  s  Handb. 
d.  Physiol.,  III.  i.  184  (1879);  Zixdleb, 
in  Sicitsch.  f.  Psychol.,  xx.  225.  (e.b.t.) 

Colour  Wheel:  see  Coloub  Mixtube, 
and  Labobatobt  akd  Appabatus,  HE.  B, 

(«).  (4). 

Column  [Lat.  cclumtui]  :  Ger.  Sdule, 
Strang;  Fr.  cordon,  colonne;  Ital.  cordone, 
colonna.  A  group  of  nervous  elements  (par- 
ticularly fibres  or  tracts)  extending  a  longer  or 
shorter  distance  in  an  axial  direction  within 
the  central  nervous  system,  and  preserving  a 
more  or  less  constant  relative  position  and 
structure.  Particularly  the  longitudinal  fibre 
groups  within  the  spinal  cord,  which  are  visi- 
bly distinguishable  in  cross- section.  Aside 
from  the  columns  of  the  Spinal  Cobd  (q.  v.) 
the  columnae  fomicis  may  be  noted  as 
anatomically  discrete  tracts  from  the  fornix 
to  the  thalamus.  (h.h.) 

Combination  (chemical):  see  Chemical 
Synthesis. 

Combination  (economic)  [Lat.  combinare, 
to  join]:  Ger.  Vereinigung;  Fr.  coalition;  Ital. 
eocdizione,  eombinazione.  Organized  economic 
action  for  a  common  end,  especially  in  the 
case  of  persons  who  might  otherwise  be  rivals; 
the  reverse  of  competition. 

Early  economic  thought  on  this  subject 
deals  chiefly  with  labour  combination.  It  is  but 
recently  that  combinations  of  capital  have  as- 
sumed co-ordinate  importance.  Combinations, 
whether  of  labour  or  of  capital,  have  two  distinct 
objects  :  economy  of  production  and  monopoly 
of  sale.  Where  they  do  not  make  it  their 
object  to  include  all  competitors,  the  former  is 
generally  the  motive,  and  the  results  are  likely 
to  be  salutary.  Where  they  insist  on  the  in- 
clusion of  all  competitors,  the  alleged  economy 
or  improvement  in  quality  is  likely  to  be  a  pre- 
text, and  the  hope  of  securing  a  monopoly 
price  for  their  products  is  almost  certain  to  be 
a  dominant  motive.  Under  such  conditions, 
most  of  the  gam  which  is  due  to  Competition 
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(q.  T.)  is  abandoned,  and  a  regime  of  higb 
price,  low  efficiency,  and  conflict  of  class  in- 
terests is  likely  to  follow.  If  the  management 
of  the  combination  is  intelligent  enough,  these 
evils  will  not  ensue;  but  experience  proves 
that  we  cannot  rely  on  the  existence  of  such 
intelligence.  (a.t.h.) 

Combixiation  (in  psychology):  Ger.  Ver- 
bindung;  ¥r,  eombinaiaon;  Itsl,  combinazione, 
A  general  term  for  the  union  of  elements  in 
consciousness. 

Cf.  Fusion,  Integbatiov,  Synthesis, 
Complication,  Colligation,  all  of  which  are 
particular  cases  of  combination.  This  usage 
is  sanctioned  by  priority  (Rabier,  1888; 
Baldwin,  1891),  and  is  preferable  to  Connec- 
tion (suggested  as  a  translation  of  Verbindung 
by  the  translator  of  Kfilpe's  Outlines  of 
Psychology,  1895,  189).  It  is  in  use  in 
the  phrases  <  combining  property,' '  combining 
function,'  of  consciousness,  &c.,  where  'con- 
nection '  would  not  be  so  appropriate.  This 
usage  is  established  also  in  *  combination  of 
visual  images,'  'colour  combination,'  'com- 
bination tone,'  &C.  (J.H.B.,  O.F.8.) 

Cromlmiatioii  (social),  (i)  Any  uniting 
of  individuals  to  effect  a  consciously  appre- 
hended purpose. 

Combination  implies  forethought  and  de- 
liberation, and  is  thereby  distinguished  from 
other  forms  of  concerted  action  which  are 
impulsive,  as  in  a  panic. 

'  All  combination  is  compromise  :  it  is  the 
sacrifice  of  some  portion  of  individual  will 
for  a  common  purpose '  (J.  S.  Mill,  Disserta- 
tions and  Discussions,  i.  191).  It  is  too 
general  and  indefinite  a  term  to  have  much 
technical  value.  The  psychological  factors 
involved  are  better  covered  by  the  term 
Co-opebation  (q.  v.). 

CombixiatioiiTone:  Qer.CombiTuUionston', 
Fr.  ton  de  eombinaison ;  Ital.  suono  di  eom- 
binazione.  A  tone  (Summation  or  Diffeb- 
ENCE  Tone,  q.  v.)  which  arises  when  two  tones 
are  loudly  sounded  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
clearest  in  the  case  of  Consonances  (q.v.) :  cf. 
Beat  Tones. 

Literature:  Helmholtz,  Sensations  of 
Tone,  152 ;  Stumpf,  Tonpsychologie,  11.  iii. 

243»  460-  (B.B.T.) 

Comeniiui,  Johann  Amos.  (1592-1671.) 
A  noted  Qerman  philologist,  best  known  for 
his  reforms  in  methods  of  teaching  languages. 
His  work  Janua  Linguarum  reseraia  gave 
him  a  well-deserved  fame  as  a  pedagogical 
reformer.  He  was  summoned  to  foreign 
countries  to   reform  the  methods  of  public 


instruction.  He  is  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  pedagogical  method. 

Cromic  [Qr.  K»fUK6ty  comic,  from  K&fiot,  a 
festal  procession  or  revel]:  Oter.  komisck ; 
Fr.  comique ;  Ital.  comieo.  That  portion  of  the 
laughable  which  has  an  Aesthetic  (q*v.)  or 
semi-aesthetic  character.  This  excludes  de- 
light in  cruelty  (Schadenfreude),  although  some 
species  of  the  comic  (e.  g.  satire,  ridicule)  are 
complicated  with  refined  forms  of  that  emotion. 

Objectively,  as  a  species  of  the  aesthetic,  it  has 
usually  a  predominating  element  of  incongruity 
or  contrast,  which  is,  however  (as  against  the 
tragic),  not  serious  or  irreconcilable.  Sub- 
jectively, there  are  usually  elements  of  shock, 
of  tension  suddenly  released,  and  of  the  emo- 
tional seizure  of  laughter.  Aside  from  the 
metaphysics  of  the  comic,  there  are,  as  in  the 
case  of  beauty,  two  main  problems:  (i)  &n 
analysis  of  the  character  of  the  comic,  which 
may  be  (a)  of  comic  objects,  situations,  or 
actions,  or  (b)  of  the  subjective  state  of  feeling ; 
(2)  an  explanation  on  psychological,  physio- 
logical, or  biological  grounds  of  why  we  laugh 
at  given  objects.  Typical  analyses  of  the 
object  are  those  of  Aristotle,  Kichter,  Scho- 
penhauer, and  von  Hartmann,  who  find  some 
form  of  error  or  incongruity.  Subjective 
analyses  by  Plato  and  Hobbes  emphasize  the 
feeling  of  superiority  or  '  sudden  glory,'  which 
becomes  the  freedom  or  caprice  of  subjectivity 
with  Schlegel,  Schelling,  and  Hegel.  The  relation 
of  the  comic  to  the  beautiful  was  elaborated 
by  Weisse,  Vischer,  and  Bohts.  The  successive 
stages  of  the  comic  process  were  analysed  by 
Zeising  as  those  of  tension,  discharge,  and 
recovery  of  poise  as  we  free  ourselves.  This 
analysis  is  utilized  by  many  recent  writers,  but 
with  less  metaphysical  and  more  psychological 
interpretations  (Hartmann,  Groos).  lapps 
treats  the  comic  as  a  special  case  of  association. 
Kant  and  Spencer  have  sought  physiological 
explanations  of  laughter.  Darwin  investigated 
in  detail  its  physiological  expression.  Hall 
and  Allin  'are  convinced  that  all  current 
theories  are  utterly  inadequate,'  and  seek 
especially  for  genetic  explanations. 

The  word  ludicrous  has  been  used  fnUy  as 
much  as  comic  in  English ;  but  preference  is 
given  to  the  latter  term  here,  both  on  account 
of  its  less  special  (intensive)  connotation,  and 
also  because  it  is  in  use  in  all  the  other 
languages.  (jjcjs.) 

LiteraHire :  Habtmann,  Aesthetik  (1886, 
gives  history);  KOstlin,  Aesthetik  (1869)  ; 
Kbaepelin,  in  Philos.  Stud.,  ii;  Lipps,  in 
Philos.    Monatsh.,    xxiv,    xxv;    also  Romik 
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und  Humor  (1898^;  MOller,  Das  Wesen 
des  Humors;  Msuhajtd,  Bey.  des  deux 
Mondes,  cxxrii;  Baumgabt,  Haiidb.  d. 
Poetik  (1887),  659  S, ;  Dbwsy,  Psychol.  Hev., 
i.  556  ff. ;  Bbbosok,  Le  Hire  (1900) ;  Hall 
and  Alliv,  in  Amer.  J.  of  PsycIioL,  ix; 
Psychologies    of    Bain,    Labd,   HOffdikg, 

SULLT.  (J.H.T.) 

Cromity  (judicial)  [Lat.  eomiias,  £riendli- 
ness] :  Oer.  Hoflichkeit ;  Fr.  droit  de  con- 
venanee;  Ital.  eoriema.  The  deference  com- 
monly paid  by  the  courts  of  one  jurisdiction  to 
the  laws  or  proceedings  of  anoUier,  in  causes 
affecting  rights  claimed  under  such  laws  or 
proceedings.  '  What  is  termed  the  eomity  of 
nations  is  the  formal  expression  and  ultiinate 
result  of  that  mutual  respect  accorded  through- 
out the  civilized  world  by  the  representatives 
of  each  sovereign  power  to  those  of  every  other, 
in  considering  the  effects  of  their  official  acts. 
Its  source  is  a  sentiment  of  reciprocal  regard, 
founded  on  identity  of  position  and  similarity 
of  institutions'  (Fisher  t7.  Fielding,  67  Con- 
necticut Reports,  108).  (8.S.B.) 

Cominisrare  [Lat.  commiMura,  a  joint] : 
Ger.  CommiMguT ;  Fr.  eommiwu/re ;  Ital.  eom^ 
megBura.  A  band  of  nerve-fibres  connecting 
homologous  centres  of  the  central  nervous 
system  lying  on  opposite  sides  of  the  median 
plane.  The  tract  commonly  becomes  compact 
and  well  differentiated  at  the  median  line 
(c£  Decussation).  Strictly  speaking,  all  com- 
missural fibres  decussate,  for  the  two  ends 
connect  elements  not  fully  homologous.  The 
term  acquired  its  present  use  before  the  details 
of  fibre  terminations  were  known. 

The  commissures  constitute  important  land- 
marks in  neural  anatomy.  We  may  reduce 
them  for  the  most  part  to  isolated  and  greatly 
modified  remnants  of  a  double  system  con- 
necting the  dorsal  and  ventral  segments  of  the 
nerve  tube,  and  still  seen  in  least  modified  form 
in  the  dorsal  and  ventral  systems  of  the  spinal 
cord.    C£  Bbain,  and  Spinal  Cord,      (h.h.) 

Commoditj  [Fr.  commodiU,  convenience ; 
Med.  Lat.  eommoditia,  merchandise]  :  Ger. 
wirthachtrfUiehes  Gut ;  Fr.  hien ;  Ital.  mertanziii, 
(i)  The  singular  of  'goods.'  (2)  Sometimes 
used  in  a  broader  sense  to  apply  to  things 
immaterial  as  well  as  material,  to  services  as 
well  as  goods. 

The  singular  substantive  'good'  has  in 
common  life  a  very  different  meaning  from 
the  plural  'goods';  and  the  effort  to  use  the 
singular  '  good '  in  a  special  scientific  sense  is 
fraught  with  difficulty.  Hence  the  employment 
of  the  term  commodity. 


As  long  as  economists  confined  their  use 
of  the  term  wealth  to  material  goods,  the 
question  whether  a  service  was  a  commodity 
did  not  arise.  But  when  the  conception  of 
wealth  was  extended  to  include  services,  the 
meaning  of  the  term  commodity  was  corre- 
spondingly widened ;  implicitly  by  some  econo- 
mists, explicitly  by  others  (e.  g.  Marshall).  It 
would  be  desirable  to  have  some  special  term 
like  'benefit'  to  apply  to  goods  and  service 
both ;  and  then  subdivide  benefits  according  as 
the  labour  of  conferring  and  the  pleasure  of 
utilization  are  or  are  not  coincident  in  time. 
In  the  former  case  production  and  consump- 
tion are  simultaneous,  and  the  benefit  takes 
the  form  of  a  service.  In  the  latter  case 
there  are  material  objects  produced,  and  not 
at  once  consumed,  and  the  benefit  takes  the 
form  of  a  material  commodity.  In  measuring 
wealth  as  a  fund,  we  should  consider  only 
commodities.  In  measuring  it  as  a  flow,  we 
should  include  both  commodities  and  ser- 
vices. (A.T.H.) 

Common  (term,  noun,  &c.):  Qer.  gemein- 
(in  compounds);  Fr.  commun;  Ital.  eomune. 
A  name  which  may  be  appUed  to  any  one  of 
an  indefinite  number  of  objects  in  the  same 
sense,  on  the  ground  of  their  possessing 
severaUy  the  same  definite  marks.  (bjl.) 

Common  Zaw:  G^r.  gemeinea  Recht;  Fr. 
droit  commun^  droit  couiumier;  ItaL  diritto 
di  eonmetudine,  (i)  The  unwritten  law  of 
England. 

(2)  The  unwritten  law  of  English-speaking 
peoples,  founded  on  that  of  England  as  it 
existed  when  the  respective  settlements  were 
made,  out  of  which  these  peoples  sprang. 

(3)  The  rules  of  right  and  remedy  enforced 
by  Uie  ordinary  courts  of  justice  among  Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples  generally,  as  distin- 
guished from  those  enforced  by  courts  of 
equity  or  admiralty. 

Except  in  Louisiana,  the  bulk  of  the  law 
in  every  American  state  is  its  common  law, 
or  else  a  codified  statement  of  what  was  its 
common  law.  The  United  States  have  no 
national  common  law,  but  their  courts  sitting 
in  each  state  ordinarily  are  bound  to  apply 
the  common  law  of  the  state  to  which  the 
parties  are  subject.  See  Holmes,  The  Com- 
fnon  Law  {i%%i),  (8J&.B.) 

Common  Sonaation :  Gkr.  Oemetnanj^finr 
dung;  Fr.  sensation  ginerahf  sens  du  corps 
(Bertrand);  Ital.  sensazione  (organiea)  gene- 
rale.  A  name  originally  given  to  the  whole 
undifferentiated  mass  of  Obganio  Sensation 
(q.v.),  as  forming  the  sense  basis  of  the  common 
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feeling  of  the  bodily  organism,  the  feeling 
of  health,  comfort,  briskness,  fatigue,  &c. 
CosHXSTHESis  (q.  T.)  is  a  synonym.  Ajb  the 
separate  qualities  of  the  oiganic  sensations 
have  become  known,  the  term  has  been  re- 
stricted to  such  senses  as  pressure  and  pain, 
whose  sensations  are  'common'  to  several  sense 
organs,  or  to  such  still  unanalysed  sense 
complexes  as  'tickling,'  ' pina-and-needles,' 
<  stuffiness,'  &c. 

Literature:  Webeb,  in  Wagner's  Hand- 
worterb.  d.  Physiol.,  III.  ii.  495;  Kt^LPE, 
Outlines  of  Psychol.,  146;  Bbaxthis,  Les 
sensations  internes  (1889);  Funke,  Her- 
mann's Handb.  d.  Physiol.,  III.  ii.  289; 
Kboekeb,  Das  korperliche  Gbftlhl  (1887); 
Sib  W.  Hamilton,  Lects.  on  Met.,  li.  157, 
492 ;  Bebtband,  L'Aperception  du  corps 
humain  (1879);  Colsemet,  La  Vie  inoon- 
sciente  (1880);  Bibot,  Les  Maladies  de  la 
Personnalit^ ;  Schiff,  Dizion.  ital.  di  scienze 
mediche,  i.  (1869);  Mobbelli,  Semej.  malat 
ment  (1898),  i.  (e.b.t.-l.m.-e.m.) 

Conunon  Sense:  Ger.  Gemeinsinn;  Fr. 
eene  eommun;  Ital.  seneo  canwne.  (i)  A 
term  applied  to  opinions  or  facts  which  are 
the  property  of  all  men,  as  contrasted  with 
the  teadiings  of  a  conscious  philosophy. 

(a)  A  term  of  the  Scottish  School  desig- 
nating the  intuitions  which  all  men  have  in 
common.  (b.h.8.) 

(3)  Used  for  the  seat  of  the  supposed 
'  common '  or  general  sensation  or  perception 
in  which  various  senses  were  thought  to  be 
united ;  Kouffj  cSa$ri<n9  of  Aristotle,  aensiu  eomr 
fnufiw.  Cf.  Eisler,  Worterb.  d.  pkiloe.  Begriffe, 
Qemeinsinn.  (j.m.b.) 

Conuniuiieatio  idiomatuin  [Xat.].  A 
term  in  dogmatic  theology  meaning  'com- 
munication of  attributes/  and  technically  re- 
ferring to  the  communication  of  attributes  by 
the  divine  to  the  human  nature  in  Christ,  or 
vice  versa. 

Although  early  writers,  like  John  Damas- 
cene, treat  of  this  subject,  it  does  not  occupy 
a  position  of  vital  importance,  because  the 
doctrine  of  two  natures  in  one  person  was 
assured  by  the  creeds  of  the  Church.  Later,  in 
scholastic  times,  the  subject  still  continues  of 
secondary  interest,  because  the  assumed  fact 
of  Christ's  divinity  obscured  his  humanity. 
The  question  became  acute  only  after  the 
Reformation,  and  then  in  the  Lutheran  Church. 
This  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  Real 
Presence  in  the  Eucharist.  It  is  obvious  that, 
unless  the  divine  nature  communicates  its 
attribute  of  omnipresence  to  the  human  nature 


of  Christ,  the  Real  Presence  in  the  Eucharist 
is  not  possible.  This  '  ubiquity '  controversy 
gave  rise  to  much  speculation  on  the  subject ; 
for,  given  two  natures  in  one  person,  either 
(i)  the  attributes  of  one  of  the  natures  can  be 
communicated  to  the  whole  person;  or  (2) 
personal  functions  may  be  carried  out  by 
one  of  the  natures;  or  (3)  the  attributes  of 
the  divine  nature  may  be  communicated  to 
the  human  nature ;  or  (4)  the  attributes  of  the 
human  nature  may  be  communicated  to  the 
divine  nature.  The  Lutheran  interest  centred 
mainly  round  (3).  Similar  speculations  sur^ 
vive  to-day  in  the  Kekosis  (q.v.)  controversy, 
and  refer  specially  to  (4). 

Literature:  see  Chbistolgot.  Schaff, 
Creeds  of  Christendom,  i.  285-94,  318- 
28;  Thomasivs,  Christi  Person  u.  Werk; 
DoBNEB,  Hist,  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person 
of  Christ  (Eng.  trans.,  particularly  Div.  2, 
vol.  ii);  art.  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyc,  also 
art.  ITbiquitat  in  the  same.  (b.m.w.) 

Commniiisiii  [Lat.  eommuniSf  common]: 
Qer.  Kommuniemus ;  Fr.  commumeme;  Itid. 
comuniamo.  Extreme  Socialism:  specifically 
(i)  the  organization  by  village  communities, 
which  prevailed  so  extensively  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  system  of  private  property, 
and  of  which  many  survivals  are  seen  in 
Russia,  India,  &c.  (2)  The  doctrines  pro- 
pounded, and  policy  advocated,  in  the  *  Com- 
munistic Manifesto '  of  Marx  and  Engels. 

This  manifesto  was  composed  in  1847,  ^^^ 
had  much  to  do  with  the  Revolution  of  1848. 
It  spoke  of  the  exploitation  of  the  labourer, 
and  of  the  measures  necessary  for  his  relief; 
among  which  it  included  abolition  of  landed 
property,  and  of  inberitance ;  state  credit 
to  be  given  to  people  without  capital ;  state 
ownership  of  means  of  transportation  and 
production ;  compulsory  obligation  of  all  men 
to  joint  labour  in  industrial  armies.  The 
International  (1864)  was  based  on  these 
same  ideas,  which  however  fell  into  great  dis- 
credit in  connection  with  the  excesses  of  the 
Paris  Communists  in  1871 ;  and  the  term  has 
since  been  generally  one  of  reproach.  Cf. 
Socialism.  (a.t.h.) 

Commiuiitj  (in  philosophy)  [Lat.  com- 
muniSf  common]:  Ger.  Oemeinheit;  Fr.  cofn- 
munauti;  Ital.  eomunitct.  Used  loosely  to 
describe  conjoint  action  or  co-operation,  as  in 
the  phrase  '  community  of  cause.'  (J.X.B.) 

Community  (political) :  see  State. 

Community  (social):  Ger.  (i)  Gemeinde, 
(2)  Gemeinechaft;  Fr.  eommunauU;  Ital.  (i) 
comunOi  comuniti^,  (2)  ecmunanaa,    (i)  Used 
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somewhat  loosely  for  a  particular  human 
Gboup  or  SociSTT  (see  those  terms).  (2) 
Used  (also  somewhat  loosely)  for  any  sort  of 
relationship  which  is  common  to  two  or  more 
individoals;  as  in  the  expressions  '  community 
of  interests/  '  hopes,'  &c. 

No  technical  use  of  this  term  is  I'ecom- 
mended.  (j.m.b.) 

Compaiiy  [Lat.  conr  +j>anis,  bread] :  Qer. 
(i)  Gemeifuchaft,  (2)  GetdUchafi;  Fr.  (i)  (2) 
eomjMgnie;  Itid.  {i)eonvitfenzaf{2)eofn^pagnia. 
(i)  A  group  of  individuals  without  formal 
organization ;  a  troop  or  band.  See  Gboup. 
(2)  An  association  incorporated  or  chartered 
to  do  a  particular  kind  of  business,  e.g.  the 
East  India  Company. 

(i)  The  history  of  definition  (i)  only  is  of 
much  significance  for  scientific  theory.  Bald- 
win {Social  and  Eih,  Interpret.,  Pt.  YL  chap, 
xii.  §  2,  320)  has  proposed  to  give  a  technical 
meaning  to  '  company '  in  this  sense,  to  desig- 
nate swarms,  troops,  and  herds  of  animals, 
and  groupings,  of  human  beings  that  are 
formed  by  sympathy,  instinct,  or  impulse, 
rather  than  by  thought,  and  thereby  to  dis- 
tinguish all  instinctive  or  emotional  groupings 
of  individuals  from  the  Society  (q.  v.)  properly 
so  called.  Tonnies  makes  a  partially  coin- 
cident distinction  between  Gemeinschaft  and 
GeseUschaft  ('society'),  basing  it,  however, 
on  a  distinction  between  racial  will  (Gattungs- 
wille  or  -wesen)  and  social  will  (socialer  Wille). 
G£  Genbbal  Will.  Durkheim  has  developed 
a  corresponding  distinction  between  com- 
pagnie  and  soci^t^  in  the  French.         (f.h.o.) 

The  more  exact  criterion  of  the  company 
belongs  to  social  psychology,  where  the  psy- 
chological determination  of  the  acts  of  the 
members  of  a  company  places  them  under 
the  headings  respectively  of  instinctive  and 
unreflective  (or  spontaneous). 

Liieratwrei  Dubkbeim,  La  Division  du 
Travail  social;  TOnnies,  Gemeinschaft  u. 
Gesell.  (1887) ;  Wuhdt,  Logik,  ii.  cap.  iv.  4  a 
(esp.  599  f.,  note).  (j.x.b.) 

(2)  Unincorporated  associations  of  this  kind 
were  formerly  common,  but  have  become  less 
so  since  the  general  extension  of  the  privilege 
of  incorporation  which  has  marked  the  19th 
century. 

Small  associations  for  similar  purposes  are 
usually  known  as  copartnerships,  the  common 
name  containing  one  or  more  of  the  names  of 
the  individual  copartners,  e.g.  Doe  &  Roe, 
John  Doe  &  Co.  'Co/  as  thus  used  may 
indicate  one  or  more  unnamed  associates. 

Company  is  the  term  oftenest    used    in 


England  (but  not  in  the  United  States)  to 
describe  a  private  business  Cobpobation 
(q.v.).  (8.E.B.) 

CompamtiTe  Jnruipradoiice :  Ger.  ver- 
gleichende  Eeehtswissenschafi ;  Fr.  jurispru- 
dence comjparee ;  Ital.  diritto  comparato.  The 
study  of  jurisprudence  by  comparing  that  of 
dififerent  peoples.  Also  termed  Comparative 
Law. 

The  iu8  gentium  of  the  Romans  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  product  of  comparative 
juiisprudence  (Just.,  Inst,,  I.  ii.  i). 

Literature :  no  English  author  has  achieved 
more  in  this  department  than  Sib  Henbt 
SuMNEB  Maine,  Ancient  Law,  Village  Commu- 
nities, Early  History  of  Institutions,  Popular 
Gk)vemment.  (8.e.b.) 

CompomtiTe  Philology :  see  P&ilology. 

CompomtiTe  Psychology:  Ger.  ver- 
gleichende  Feychologie ;  Fr.  psyckologie  oomr 
paree;  Ital.  peicol^gia  eomparata.  The  de- 
partment of  psychology  which  proceeds  by 
the  comparison  of  the  minds  of  different 
animal  forms. 

It  properly  includes  man  as  compared  with 
the  lower  animals,  although  as  commonly 
used  it  is  synonymous  with  Animal  Psycho- 
logy. Its  principal  interest  is  in  connection 
with  genetic  problems. 

Literature:  important  recent  books  and 
essays  are  by  Dabwin,  Romanes,  Ll.  Moboan, 
Gboos,  Wasmann,  Bethe,  Mills,  Thobn- 
DiKE,  as  cited  with  others  in  the  Psychological 
Index  (1894  ff.),  and  in  Biblioo.  G,  i,  /. 
A  bibliography  of  older  Works  may  be  found 
in  Gboos,  Spiele  der  Thiere  (original).  (j.m.b.) 

CompamtiTe  Beligion :  Qer.vergleichende 
ReligionetDissenschaft;  Fr.  science  des  religions 
comparees;  Ital.  sdenza  eomparata  deUe  re- 
ligioni.  The  name  of  that  branch  of  inquiry 
which  investigates  religious  phenomena  by  use 
of  the  comparative  and  historical  methods. 

In  science  generally  the  comparative  method 
consists  essentially  in  comparing  groups  of 
phenomena  (linguistic,  anatomical,  religious, 
&c.),  which  occur  in  different  lands,  or  periods, 
or  forms,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  their 
mutual  shnilarities  and  differences.  The 
spirit  in  which  it  is  applied  is  pre-eminently 
historical.  At  the  present  time,  this  study  of 
religious  phenomena  implies  so  much  more  than 
application  of  the  comparative  method  merely 
that  it  has  come  to  be  designated  Science  of 
Religions  by  many  scholars.  This  investigation 
differs  from  philosophy  principally  in  that  it 
takes  the  religious  consciousness  for  granted, 
and  considers  its  manifestations. 
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Comparative  religion  had  its  beginnings  in 
the  science  of  comparative  grammar,  known 
as  philology.  It  was  thrown  out  by  a  great 
movement  with  which  the  names  of  Bopp, 
G.  Hermann,  Lachmann,  A.  Kuhn,  Benfey, 
Koth,  Bohtlingk,  Weber,  Lassen,  Bnmonf, 
and  Max  Mflller  must  always  be  indissolubly 
linked.  Historically,  then,  comparative  re- 
ligion originated  in  an  attempt  to  show  that 
the  same  relationships  subsisted  between  the 
gods — e.  g.  of  India  and  Greece — as  between 
words — e.g.  Sanskrit  and  Greek  verbs.  Ahana 
(dawn)  was  Athene ;  Saraxgus  (the  hurrying 
one)  was  prototype  of  the  Erinyes;  Sanima 
(the  dog  who  tracks  the  red  cows  of  the  gods) 
was  Hermes;  and  so  on.  Later  it  was  dis- 
covered that  some  of  these  affiliations  were 
brilliant  guesswork,  with  little  foundation  in 
reality.  This,  coupled  with  the  organization 
of  ethnologiccd  and  anthropological  research, 
sigpialled  the  entry  of  new  considerations  into 
the  field  of  comparative  religion.  The  in- 
vestigations of  Tylor,  Mannhardt,  and  A. 
Lang  tended  to  prove  that  there  was  a  uni- 
versal primitive  stage  of  civilization,  marked 
by  the  presence  of  ubiquitous  practices  and 
ideas.  This  must  needs  be  studied,  not  from 
the  standpoint  of  philology,  but  from  that  of 
psychology,  sociology,  and  so  forth,  in  order 
that  religious  phenomena  may  be  interpreted. 
The  philologico-religious  researches  reveal  at 
most  a  secondary,  not  a  primitive  stage ;  and 
new  methods  must  be  adopted.  This  Ibie  of 
investigation  has  been  followed  with  great 
success  of  late  years.     Cf.  Animism. 

LitercOure :  the  works  of  the  writers  men- 
tioned above,  and  of  H:6ville,  Tiele, 
KoBEBTSON  Smith,  J.  G.  Fbazeb,  Batzel, 
De  Quatbefaoes,  Waitz,  Geblamd,  Pebchel, 
F.  B.  Jevokb.  Tiele's  Gifford  Lectures  and 
F.  B.  Jevonb'  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
Beligion  are  recent  authoritative  works.  Mibs 
Kikoslet'b  West  AMcan  Studies  contains 
much  important  matter,  tending  to  show 
that  the  animistic  theory  is  not  a  complete 
explanation.  See,  too.  Rev.  de  THist.  des 
Religions.  (B.M.W.) 

Cknnparison  [Lat.  eofnparare,  to  compare] : 
Ger.  Vergleidmng;  Fr.  eomparaiwn'y  Ital. 
comparciziane.  Attention  directed  to  the 
discernment  of  likeness  and  difference  be- 
tween two  or  more  objects  constitutes  com- 
parison. (O.F.8.-^.M3.) 

There  may  be  apprehension  of  likeness  and 
difference  without  comparison.  Comparison 
IS  the  process  of  searching  for  likeness  in  differ- 
ence, or  difference  in  likeness.    In  its  fully 


developed  form  it  seems  to  involve  a  transition 
of  attention  to  and  fro  between  the  objects 
compared.  It  is  an  interesting  question  how 
far,  and  in  what  sense,  both  objects  must  be 
copresented  in  the  act  of  comparing.  In  many 
cases  it  seems  necessary  to  have  both  before 
consciousness,  in  the  way  of  ideal  representa- 
tion by  means  of  the  memory-image  of  one  of 
them.  But  this  is  by  no  means  always  so. 
Thus,  in  comparing  two  successive  sounds,  we 
can  immediately  judge  the  second  to  be  the 
louder  without  retaining  or  reproducing  a 
memory-image  of  the  first.  See  Schumann  in 
ZdUch,  /.  Psychol.f  xvii.  1 1 3  f.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, however,  whether  this  is  really  an  act  of 
comparison,  and  not  a  direct  consciousness  of 
difference;  the  experiments  on  threshold 
of  difference  seem  to  involve  such  a  direct 
consciousness  rather  than  an  act  of  judg- 
ment. (O.F.B.-J.M.B.) 

Compassioii :  see  Pitt. 

Conpatilile  [Lat.  eon'-^ potior,  to  suffer] : 
Ger.  zusammenbestehend ;  Fr.  c<ni^peUible ; 
Ital.  am^atibile.  Notions  are  said  to  be  com- 
patible, when  the  marks  constituting  their 
content  can  be  represented  as  combined  in, 
or  as  jointly  possessed  by,  an  individual  sub- 
ject. The  spheres  of  such  notions  must  at 
least  intersect.  (bjl.) 

Compensation  [Lat.  comjpensatio']:  Ger. 
Gegenforderung,  Kampensation ;  Fr.  compensa- 
tion; Ital.  compenao.  In  the  civil  law  and 
in  Scotch  law:  payment  by  a  set-off.  It  is 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  a  defendant  in 
an  action,  to  whom  the  plaintiff  is  indebted, 
to  offer  to  set  his  demand  off  against  the 
plaintiff's  demand,  submitting  to  judgment 
only  for  the  difference,  if  any,  in  favour  of  the 
plaintiff. 

'Compensatio  necessaria  est,  quia  interest 
nostra  potius  non  solvere  quam  solutum 
repetere'  {Dig*,  xvi.  2,  De  CompenmUioni" 

6fW,  3).  (B.E.B.) 

Competition :  see  Rtvalbt,  and  the  fol- 
lowing topics. 

Competition  (in  biology) :  see  Existence 
(struggle  for). 

Competition  (in  economics)  [Lat.  oompeti- 
tio]:  Qer,  KonkurreTiz ;  ¥r.eoneurrence;lisl. 
eoncorrenza.  The  effort  of  different  individuals 
engaged  in  the  same  line  of  activity  each  to 
benefit  himself,  generally  at  the  other's  expense, 
by  rendering  increased  service  to  outside 
parties. 

Important  as  the  term  competition  is,  there 
have  been  few  attempts  to  define  it.  It  is 
not  taken  up  in  Malthus'  Definitions.      Mill 
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lays  down  important  propositions  about  its 
action,  but  seems  to  assume  the  fundamental 
meaning  of  the  term  as  self-evident.  Walker 
defines  it  by  antithesis,  aa  opposed  to  com- 
bination, custom,  and  sentiment.  Marshall 
says :  '  The  strict  meaning  of  competition  seems 
to  be  the  racing  of  one  person  against  another 
with  special  reference  to  the  bidding  for  the 
sale  or  purchase  of  anything.'  Beauregard,  in 
the  Souveau  Diethnnaire^  takes  substantially 
the  same  ground.  Neumann,  in  Schonberg's 
Handbwhy  comes  a  little  nearer  the  definition 
in  this  article.  Wagoer  has  gone  into  more 
detail  than  any  other  standard  authority  in 
defining  the  conditions  which  affect  success 
in  competitive  enterprise ;  while  Effertz  has 
done  more  to  analyse  the  nature  of  the  com- 
petitive process  itself.  According  to  Effertz, 
struggles  for  Existence  (q.v.)  are  of  two 
kinds :  struggles  for  domination,  and  struggles 
for  annihilation.  The  struggle  between  buyer 
and  seller  in  a  bargain  is  of  the  former  sort ; 
each  tries  to  make  the  other  serve  him  as 
fully  as  possible,  but  does  not  desire  his  aboli- 
tion. Tlie  struggle  between  different  buyers, 
or  between  different  sellers,  is  of  the  latter 
class ;  each  is  desiring  to  get  rid  of  the  others 
so  far  as  he  can.  Competition,  then,  is  the 
legalized  form  of  the  struggle  for  annihila- 
tion in  modem  life.  What  Effertz  fails  to 
note  is  the  reason  why  it  is  legalized,  as  in- 
dicated in  the  last  clause  of  our  definition : 
because  of  its  tendency  to  benefit  an  indefinite 
number  of  third  parties,  and  thus  become  a 
means  of  collective  economy  of  force  and  of 
general  benefit  to  society.  We  cannot  speak 
of  the  competition  of  two  contestants  in  a 
fight ;  we  cannot  even,  under  a  proper  use  of 
terms,  speak  of  the  competition  of  different 
nations  of  Europe  in  increasing  their  standing 
armies  :  but  we  speak  of  their  competition  in 
furnishing  their  goods  to  outside  nations,  and 
thus  trying  to  drive  one  another  out  of  neutral 
markets,  to  the  advantage  of  the  neutral  quite 
as  much  as  to  that  of  the  successful  competitor. 
The  benefits  of  competition  are  of  three 
kinds:  (i)  As  a  regulator  of  prices.  This 
is  the  one  on  which  greatest  stress  has  been 
laid  in  the  past;  but  the  great  increase  of 
fixed  capital  in  the  present  day  renders  this 
effect,  in  the  case  of  industrial  competition, 
slow  and  uncertain.  (2)  As  a  stimulus  to 
productive  efficiency,  and  especially  to  the 
introduction  of  new  methods.  (3)  As  a  means 
of  educating  the  community  in  rational  egoism ; 
teaching  its  members  that  they  must  seek  their 
industrial  success,  not  in  giving  as  little  as 


possible  to  those  with  whom  they  deal,  but  as 
much  as  possible.  The  evil  effects  of  competi- 
tion are  to  be  sought  in  the  prominence  which 
it  gives  to  purely  commercial  powers  of  service 
to  the  public,  at  the  expense,  it  may  be,  of 
other  powers  which  are  more  necessary  but 
less  marketable.  (a.t.h.) 

To  these  advantages  may  be  added  (4)  that 
competition  acts,  in  many  cases,  as  a  stimulus 
to  demand,  and  is  thus  both  a  determining 
and  a  producing  factor  in  economic  value  and 
well-being.  From  the  psychological  point  of 
view  competition  leads  to  the  devising  of  new 
ways  of  inciting  desire  and  of  commending 
products  not  otherwise  or  not  so  greatly  in 
demand ;  and  the  increased  demand  in  this  or 
that  direction — not  compensated  for  by  the 
withdrawal  of  demand  in  other  directions — 
creates  and  establishes  increased  economic 
well-being  and  economic  value.  This,  in  turn, 
benefits  many  or  possibly  all  of  the  producing 
competitors,  notably  in  cases  of  the  consump- 
tion of  luxuries.  C£  Rivalbt,  especially  for 
remarks  upon  the  use  of  the  notion  of  struggle 
for  Existence  (q.  v.)  in  connection  with  eco- 
nomic competition.  (j.m.b.-h.s.) 

LiUrature',  A.  Waoneb,  Polit.  Oekonomie, 
i ;  Effebtz,  Arbeit  u.  Boden.  (a.t.h.) 

Coup«titio]L  (mental) :  see  Inhibition 
(mental). 

ComplMiioiitary  Cdonr  [Oer.  Ccm- 
j}lemenidrfarbe  I  Fr.  cotdeur  eomplSmentaire ; 
Ital.  ccicre  eomplemefUare.  Any  two  colours 
whose  mixture  (physical  mixture,  of  light 
waves)  results  in  the  destruction  of  colour 
tone,  and  the  production  of  white  or  grey,  in 
sensation,  are  termed  complementaries ;  so 
green  and  purple,  orange  and  green-blue,  blue 
and  yellow. 

But  according  to  Hering  green  and  red 
are  complementary.  On  his  iJbeory  of  vision, 
complementariness  is  a  case  of  Antagonistic 
CoLOUB  (q.v.).  See  Coloub  Mixtube,  and 
Visual  Sensation  under  Vision. 

Literature:  Helmholtz,  PhysioL  Optik 
(2nd  ed.),  316,  375  ;  FiGK,  Hermann's  Handb. 
d.  Physiol.,  m.  i.  188  (1879).  (e.b.t.) 

Complez  [Lat.  eovt-  +  plicare,  to  fold]  : 
Oer.  eomplieirt^  Ztuammen  (Herbart);  Fr. 
campleace;  Ital.  eomplesso.  Not  Simple  (q.v.). 
More  positively,  as  a  substantive,  a  whole 
constituted  of  relatively  distinguishable  but 
still  organically  united  parts  or  elements. 
Opposed  to  AoGBEOATE  (q.v.)  in  this  latter 
respect.  Sometimes  used  as  a  translation 
of  Herbart's  Zusammen  (Herbart,  i/eto- 
fkytik).  (j.m.b.) 
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Complaz  (in  logic) :  Oer.  zusamfnengeaetzt; 
Ft.  complexey  compost;  Ital.  complessOf  eony- 
jposto.  A  whole  is  complex  when  the  relation 
of  its  parts  is  such  as  to  involve  super-  and 
sub-ordination,  or  interdependence  of  the 
parts.  In  this  respect  it  is  distinguished 
either  from  what  is  simple  or  from  what  is 
composite  (compound).  The  word  is  used 
generally,  however,  with  little  attention  to 
the  distinction  between  complex  and  com- 
pound. Complex  propositions  are  those  in 
which  subject  or  predicate,  or  both,  involve 
a  number  of  simple  terms,  and  which  cannot 
be  resolved  into  a  corresponding  number  of 
independent  assertions.  (b.a.) 

Complication:  Ger.  Complication;  Fr. 
compliccUion  (suggested) ;  Ital.  eomjdieazUme. 
The  combination  of  partial  presentations  in 
a  single  simultaneous  whole,  whether  percep- 
tion or  idea. 

This  definition  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
Ward  {Encyc,  Brit,,  9th  ed.,  57),  who  attributes 
the  same  meaning  to  Herbart  (but  with- 
out reference).  Ward  differs  from  Killpe 
ifivdinea  cf  Paychcl,,  £ng.  trans.,  278,  317), 
who  (also  without  reference)  claims  the  au- 
thority of  Herbart  as  well,  in  that  Ward  makes 
Complication  a  matter  of  perceptual  Stntbesis 
(q.v.)  generally,  in  which  our  definition  follows 
him,  while  Killpe  seems  to  limit  it  to  the 
union  of  lower  and  more  simple  elements. 
Wundt,  on  the  contrary,  defines  complication 
as  a  form  of  simultaneous  association  {OtU" 
lines  of  Psychol.,  Eng.  trans.,  234;  also 
Physiol.  Psychol.^  4th  ed.,  ii.  448)  between 
elements  of  unlike  compounds  in  conti-ast  with 
'  assimilations,'  which  are  *  simultaneous  asso- 
ciations between  elements  of  like  compounds.' 
Wundt's  usage  thus  implicates  his  own 
special  terminology.  If  the  word  be  used  at 
all,  and  cover  a  distinction  not  already  marked 
by  other  terms,  it  would  seem  to  be  best  to 
adopt  Ward's  usage,  which  marks  the  distinc- 
tion between  complication  (a  Vision  or  synthesis 
of  the  elements  of  a  single  presentation)  and 
association  (the  union  of  relatively  independent 
presentations).  See  Fusion,  Synthbsib,  Ix- 
TEORATiON,  and  Colligation.  The  differentia 
in  these  several  definitions  are  those  of  (i) 
lower  and  higher  (genetic),  and  (2)  of  close- 
ness of  union  (functional),  rather  than  of 
qualitative  character  (as  Herbart's  and  Lipps' 
procedure).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
complication,  as  we  define  it,  is  probably 
coterminous  with  the  other.  Yet  we  suggest 
'  disparate  complication '  for  Lipps'  (and 
Wundt's)  Verbindung  disparater  Vorstellung- 


sinhalte  on  the  level  of  presentation.  Stout 
{Analytic  Psychol,  ii.  27)  adopts  this  usage, 
except  that  he  would  subsume  complication 
under  association  with  the  special  qualification 
made  in  the  phrase  '  impressional  association.' 
See  his  later  treatment  {Afan/ual  of  Psychol., 
91  ff.),  in  which  he  contrasts  complication 
with  *  free  reproduction.'  (j.m.b.,  o.f.8.) 

Complieation  Experimoiit«.  The  name 
given  to  experiments  upon  the  temporal 
displacement  (by  direction  of  attention)  of 
simultaneous  disparate  stimuli. 

Literature:  Wundt,  Physiol.  Psychol.  (4th 
ed.),  ii.  393 ;  T.  Tsohisch,  Philos.  Stud.,  ii. 
603;  James,  Princ.  of  Psychol.,  i.  414 ;  Piebce 
and  Anoell,  Amer.  J.  of  Psychol.,  iv.  529  ; 
Jastrow,  Amer.  J.  of  PsychoL,  v.  239 ; 
Pflaum,  Philos.  Stud.,  xv.  139.  (e.b.t.) 

Componont  Bocioty :  see  SociOLoaT. 

Compos  montis  and  Von  oompos  mon- 
tifl  [Lat.,  also  compos  sui]  :  Ger.  dispositions- 
fiihig;  Fr.  (Lat.  form);  Ital.  (Lat.  form), 
integrity,  infirmity  di  mente.  The  former 
is  a  legal  term  for  the  possession  of  sound 
faculties  of  mind,  sufficient  to  conduct  one's 
af&irs ;  and  the  latter  denotes  a  condition  of 
mental  deficiency,  as  in  idiocy,  or  of  disorders, 
as  in  insanity,  which  would  incapacitate  an 
individual  from  so  acting.  See  also  Sanity, 
and  Insanity.  (j.j.) 

Composite  (Idea,  Ac.) :  Ger.  zusammen- 
gesetzte  {Idee) ;  Fr.  {id^)  compost ;  Ital.  {idea) 
composta.  Any  idea,  &c.,  resulting  from  the 
union  of  elements  in  consciousness ;  the  result 
of  Combination  (q.  v.).  A  composite  idea  is 
a  mental  Compound  (q.  v.)  of  the  intellectual 
order.  So  of  composite  feelings  and  conations, 
in  their  respective  orders.  (j.m.b.) 

Compontion  (linguistic).  The  uniting  of 
two  or  more  sentence  elements  into  a  syn- 
tactical complex  representing  a  single  idea, 
and  in  which,  through  modification  of  use  or 
meaning  in  the  whole  or  the  parts,  the  com- 
ponents become  more  or  less  isolated  from 
their  value  in  the  simplex ;  the  result  is  called 
a  compound. 

The  partial  or  entire  surrender  of  individu- 
ality on  the  part  of  the  component  becomes 
therefore  the  test  of  a  compound.  It  repre- 
sents a  psychological,  and  not  merely  a  formal 
or  grammatical,  phenomenon.  Note  the  differ- 
ence between  noUeman  and  noble  man,  blaeh^ 
berry  and  black  berry,  gddfish  and  gold  fish. 
Isolation  through  modification  of  meaning  or 
use  in  the  compound  is  illustrated,  e.g.,  by  great" 
heart,  redbreast,  &c.  The  form  of  writing  or 
printing  is  no  test  of  a  real  compound*    The 
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following  are,  for  instaoce,  compoands:  high 
priest,  black  art,  old  bachelor,  Bed  Sea, 
through  and  through,  far  and  wide,  great  and 
small,  all  at  once,  none  the  less. 

Literature:  H.  Paul,  Principiend.  Sprach- 
gesch.  (3rd  ed.,  1898),  $§  228  £f.;  H.  Sweet, 
New  EngHsh  Qrammar,  $§  1545  ff.       (b.i.w.) 

CompoaitioiL  and  Divisum  (fallacies  of) : 
Ger.  Verbindung  vmd  EhUeilung ;  Fr.  eompoti' 
Hon  et  division ;  Ital.  eompatizione  e  divitione. 
The  Fallacies  (q.v.)  of  composition  and  divi- 
sion (seruus  compasittui),  for  it  is  impossible 
to  sever  the  treatment  of  them,  depend  upon 
the  ill^timate  identification  in  meaning  of 
the  relations  in  which  whole  and  parts  may 
stand,  e.  g.  that  of  an  aggregate  to  its  units, 
of  a  universal  to  its  particulars,  of  an  organic 
whole  to  its  members.  They  illustrate  Cox- 
PU8ION  (q.  V.)  of  thought. 

In  Aristotle's  mode  of  treating  Composition 
and  Division,  they  sie  fallacies  dependent 
upon  grammatical  structure,  and  are  rightly 
described  by  him  as  in  the  language  (cf.  Poste's 
ed.  of  the  Soph.  Elen.,  106-7).  In  the  more  ex- 
tended sense  given  to  the  fiedlacies  by  modem 
writers  (Whately,  Logic,  Bk.  III.  $11;  i^iill, 
Logic,  Bk.  V.  chap,  vii),  they  are  extra  die- 
tionem,  and  altogether  distinct  from  the  verbal 
confusions  signalized  by  Aristotle,  which  are 
all  instances  of  Amphiboloot  (q.  v.).      (b.a.) 

Composition  of  Forees :  Qer.  Vereinigung 
der  Krafte\  Fr.  composition  dee  forcee)  Ital. 
eoTnpoeizione  ddle  forze.  The  composition 
of  forces,  all  acting  on  or  passing  through 
a  point,  is  the  operation  of  determining  a 
single  force,  called  tht  reeuitant,  which  shall 
produce  the  same  mechanical  e£fect  as  do  the 
several  forces.  The  resolution  of  a  force  is 
the  determination  of  three  forces,  acting  in 
given  directions,  which  shall  be  the  equiviJent 
of  the  given  force.  Since  a  point  can  only 
move  in  one  direction,  all  the  forces  that 
can  act  upon  it  may  be  compounded  into  a 
single  one.  But  in  the  case  of  a  solid  body, 
when  the  lines  in  which  the  forces  act  do  not 
pass  through  any  one  point,  all  possible  forces 
may  be  compounded  into  two  resultants,  one 
of  translation,  impelling  the  body  in  a  certain 
direction,  the  other  of  rotation,  a  Couple  (q.v.), 
tending  to  make  it  rotate  round  an  axis  having 
this  same  direction.  The  combination  of  the 
two  motions  is  that  of  a  screw,  which  rotates 
and  moves  forward  at  the  same  time. 

Such  a  pair  of  forces  may  again  be  resolved 
into  six,  three  of  translation  in  the  direction 
of  three  given  axes  of  co-ordinates,  and  three 
of  rotation  around  these  same  axes.         (s.n.) 


Couposition  Thoory :  Ger.  Composilions" 
theorie ;  Fr.  theorie  de  la  eompoeition  de  Veeprit ; 
Ital.  teoria  della  eompoeizione  {rnetUale),  The 
hypothesis  that  our  mental  states  are  the 
resultant  of  the  varied  combinations  of  certain 
primitive  elements.  In  its  extreme  form  it 
assumes  that  the  ultimate  units  of  composition 
are  all  of  one  kind.  Cf.  Atobusm  (in  psycho- 
logy). 

Literature :  for  exposition  of  the  most  noted 

form  of  the  theory  see  Spemoeb,  Princ.  of 
Psychol.,  i.  Pt.  II.  chaps,  i,  ii,  and  for 
criticism  James,  Princ.  of  Psychol.,  1.  chap, 
vi.  Also  Rabies,  Psychologic,  Pt.  XI ;  Bald- 
win, Handb.  of  Psychol.,  Senses  and  Intellect 
(1898);  FouiLL^E,  PsychoL  des  Id^s-forces, 

21  ff.  (O.F.8.) 

Compoimd  (in  logic):  see  Complex  (in 
logic). 

Compound  (mental)  [Lat.  con-  +  ponere, 
to  place] :  Ger.  (psychieches)  Otbilde  ( Wundt) ; 
Fr.  compose  {mentaX)',  lieX.composto  {menUde), 
A  relatively  independent  composite  mental 
content. 

The  term  is  su'ggested  by  Judd,  the  trans- 
lator of  Wundt,  whom  we  follow  in  the 
main  features  of  the  definition  ( Wundt,  6^ruiuf- 
riea  d,  Peychd.y  3.  Aufl.,  107).  (j.m.b.) 

Compoimd  Tone  :  Oer.  Klang ;  Fr.  eon ; 
Ital.  euono  {eom2)08to),  ( i )  A  musical  note,  the 
complex  of  fundamental  tone  and  overtones; 
contrasted  with  simple  tone.  (e.b.t.) 

Compound  tone  is  preferred  to  clang  as 
translation  of  the  German  Klang,  with  this 
meaning.     Cf.  the  remarks  under  Clang. 

(J.M.B.) 

(a)  A  concord  or  discord.    See  Chord. 

The  problem  which  the  compound  tone  sets 
to  psychology  has  been  formulated  in  the 
question :  Is  the  tone  simple  or  complex,  as 
apprehended  in  direct  perception  f  Various 
answers  have  been  given,  and  various  explana- 
tions offered.  The  ailments  in  favour  of 
its  being  simple  are:  (i)  Verdict  of  the 
unmusical.  The  perception  of  complexity 
is  due  to  practice.  (2)  '  Multiplicity '  is  pre- 
dicable  only  of  temporal  and  spatial  com- 
plexes. 

In  favour  of  its  complexity :  (i)  Verdict  of 
musicians.  Simplicity  is  an  illusion  due  to 
lack  of  practice.  (2)  Analysis  is  possible  with 
unknown  instruments.  (3)  Overtones  are 
always  pure  in  tempered-scale  compound  tones. 
Cf.  Fusion. 

Literature:  Stumpf,  Tonpsychologie,  ii. 
17-22;  KClpe,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  289; 
Sakfobd,  Course  in  Exper.  Psychol.,  expts. 
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85,  86,  92  ;  Taine,  L*Intelligence,  i.  175; 
MCllbb,  Zar  Theorie  d.  sinnlichen  Aufmerk- 
samkeit  (1873) ;  Lotze,  Med.  Psychol.,  267  ; 
Helmholtz,  Sensations  of  Tone,  63.   (b.b.t.) 

ComprehensioiL  [Lat.  com/prekefndere,  to 
grasp]:  Qer.  Begreifen;  Fr.  compr^AeiMton, 
savair;  Ital.  eamprennone.  Knowledge  of 
the  relational  or  apperceptive  type — 'know- 
ledge ahoat' — ^as  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
immediate  or  intuitive  type — *  acquaintance 
with/    Cf.  Knowledge.  (j.m.b.,  o.f.b.) 

Comprehenrion  (in  logic) :  Ger.  ItUtall ; 
Fr.  eomprihennon ;  Ital.  eomjyrensione.  The 
mark  or  marks  represented  as  common  to  a 
plurality  of  objects  or  cases;  what  is  taken 
as  constituting  the  general  characteristics  of 
a  class. 

The  comprehension  or  content  of  a  notion 
is  therefore  always  relative  to  the  Ezten- 
Biox  (q.v.),  or  representation  of  a  plurality  of 
instances  in  which  these  common  features  are 
realized.  The  relation  springs  from  the 
ultimate  nature  of  thinking,  as  a  process  at 
once  abstractive  and  at  the  same  time  having 
constant  reference  to  reality. 

The  distinction  is  to  be  found  in  substance 
in  Aristotle.  It  received  a  prominence  in 
logic  which  it  hardly  merits  in  the  Port  Royal 
LogiCf  and  has  since  become  the  cardinal 
doctrine  in  the  strictly  formal  logic  of  Kant 
and  Hamilton. 

Literature:  for  historical  notices,  see  Batnes, 
in  his  translation  of  the  Port  Royal  Logic,  and 
in  his  New  Analytic  of  Logical  Forms  (i  850) ; 
Hamilton,  Lects.  on  Logic;  Mill,  Exam, 
of  Hamilton,  chap.  xviL  (b.a.) 

Compromise  [Lat.  compromieeum]:  Ger. 
Compromise;  Fr.  eompromis;  Ital.  com- 
promeeeo.  In  civil  law,  an  agreement  to  refer 
a  controversy  to  arbitration  at  common  law ; 
a  voluntary  settlement  of  a  controversy  by 
accepting  something  less  or  other  than  the 
original  demand. 

'  Compromissum  ad  similitudinem  iudi- 
ciorum  redigitur  et  ad  finiendas  lites  pertinet' 
{Dig,,  iv.  8,  De  Receptie  qui  Arbitrium  reeepe- 
runt,  i).  (B.E.B.) 

Comte,  Isidore  Angnste  Marie-Fraa- 
jois  Xavier.  (i 798-1857.)  An  eminent 
French  philosopher  and  mathematician,  who 
founded  the  school  of  positive  philosophy.  In 
1 81 4  he  entered  the  Polytechnic  School  in 
Paris,  and  about  1820  became  a  disciple  of 
St.  Simon.  The  latter  relation  continued 
six  years,  and  then  terminated  in  mutual 
loss  of  esteem.  He  was  tutor  in  mathe- 
matics and  examiner  of  candidates   at  the 


Polytechnic  School  (1832-52).  His  best 
known  work  is  Cowre  de  PhUoeophie  PosUive, 
See  Positivism. 

Comtism  [from  Auguste  Comte] :  see 
Positivism. 

Conation  [Lat.  conalue,  from  conare^  to 
attempt]:  Ger.  Streben;  Fr.  vcionU;  ItaL 
eonaiOyfousdUdL  eonativa  (e.m.).  The  theoretical 
active  element  of  consciousness,  showing  itself 
in  tendencies,  impulses,  desires,  and  acts  of 
volition.  Stated  in  the  most  general  form, 
conation  is  unrest.  It  exists  when  and  so 
far  as  a  present  state  of  consciousness  tends 
by  its  intrinsic  nature  to  develop  into  some- 
thing else.  (J.X.B.--0.7.8.) 

Used  by  Hamilton  to  include  desires  and 
volitions  {LeeU.  on  Met.,  xi).  Hamilton's 
editors  (Mansel  and  Veitch)  point  out  that 
the  adjective  Conative  was  used  by  Cud- 
worth  {Treatiee  on  Free  WiU,  ed.  Allen, 
183B)  31)-  ^^  concrete  cases  conation  is 
indicated  by  the  special  terms  (q.  v.)  given  in 
the  definition.  The  term  will  is  often  used 
(corresponding  to  the  Gennan  Wille)  in  the 
same  sense,  but  it  is  impossible  to  keep  it 
free  from  confusion  with  volition,  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  better  to  have  the  term  conation 
set  aside  with  this  general  meaning. 

In  German,  Streben  is  the  best  equivalent 
on  the  whole,  although  the  usage  in  German 
writers  is  conflicting.  The  principal  question 
is  between  Begehren  (Kant,  Wundt,  Hofler, 
notably  in  compounds)  and  Streben  (Lipps, 
Beneke,  Hofifding,  Jodl,  and  many  others, 
who  devote  Begehren  to  Dssibe,  q.v.). 
Wnndt's  use  of  Streben,  in  narrow  contrast 
with  Widerstreben  (both  as  subheads  under 
Trieb),  has  nothing  to  commend  it ;  nor  has 
Titchener's  {Amer.J.  ofPst/chol.,yh.,  1895,84) 
translation  of  Streben  by  Effort,  the  recognized 
German  word  for  Effort  being  Anstrengung. 
The  principal  German  terms  for  conative 
processes  as  recommended  in  this  work  are : 
Antrieb  (conatus),  tendency  (of  bodies); 
Anstrengung,  effort ;  Begehren  (Begehrung, 
Begehrungsvermogen),  desire ;  Begierde,  sen- 
suous conations;  Gemflths-  (in  compounds: 
Kant's  BegehrungsvermogenV  conative-affec- 
tive;  Streben,  conation;  Trieb,  impulse; 
Wahl,  choice;  Wille,  will ;  Willens-  (in  com- 
pounds), volitional ;  Willkiir-  (in  compounds), 
voluntary;  WoUen, volition. 

Literature  (using  the  term) :  Ward,  Encyc. 
Brit,  art.  Psychology,  42  f.;  Ladd,  Psychol., 
Descrip.  and  Explan.,  chap,  xi;  Stout, 
Analytic  Psychol.,  and  Manual  of  Psychol.; 
Hamilton  and  Cudwobth,  as  cited  above; 
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MosBELLi,  Semej.  malat.  ment.,  ii.  Of  the 
thing,  the  general  treatises  on  psychology. 
See  also  literature  under  Will,  and  Bibliog. 
G,  2,  €.  For  literature  from  1894,  see  also 
the  Psychological  Index.  (J.M.B.,  q.f.s.) 

Conatnji  [Lat.] :  Qer.  Antrim,  streben  (as 
verb);  Fr.  tendance;  Ital.  tendenza.  The 
analogue  of  conation  attributed  to  bodies  and 
to  nature  generaUy. 

The  term  is  much  used  by  Spinoza  {Ethi€s)y 
and  its  equivalent  by  those,  notably  in  Ger- 
many, whose  philosophy  of  nature  is  animistic 
and  Yoluntaxistic,  e.g.  Schopenhauer  and 
Hartmann  (Wille),  Wnndt,  Paulsen  (Trieb, 
Antrieb).  The  more  neutral  word  Tendency 
(q.v.)  is  free  from  this  animistic  implica- 
tion, but  the  German  Tendenz  seems  to 
have  it.  (J.M.B.) 

Concatenation  (neural)  [Lat.  can^ + catena^ 
chain] :  no  foreign  equivalents  in  use.  Ital. 
eoncatenazhne  suggested  (e.m.).  The  serial 
association  of  a  number  of  nervous  elements 
to  form  a  single  path  or  tract. 

The  term  has  been  suggested  to  cover 
those  cases  where  nervous  impulses  are  trans- 
lated from  element  to  element  without  the 
necessity  of  a  continuous  fibre.  It  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  evident  that  a  large 
number  of  impulses  are  conveyed  by  this 
method,  and  it  appears  that  in  lower  forms 
and  embryos  the  concatenation  is  less  com- 
plete than  in  higher  or  adult  types.  The 
simplest  form  of  neural  concatenation  is  seen 
in  those  cases  where  a  series  of  neurocytes  is 
formed  with  the  terminal  arborizations  of  a 
neurite  from  one  cell  communicating  by  con- 
tiguity with  those  of  the  dendrite  of  a  second, 
and  so  on.  Cf.  the  figures  under  Spinal 
CoBD  and  Fig.  6  under  Nebvous  System. 
The  extreme  case  is  seen  in  those  peripheral 
nerves  which  are  formed  by  the  fusion  of 
a  moniliform  series  of  proliferating  cells  (cf. 
Prolifebation),  while  their  nuclei  become 
detached  and  remain  in  the  wall  in  a  state  of 
latency  until  called  upon  to  repair  injuries  or 
assist  in  metabolism.  Yet  it  should  be  noted 
that  this  method  of  nerve  formation  is  denied 
by  some  authorities.  The  original  method 
by  which  various  segments  of  the  cord  become 
united  into  paths  of  nervous  translation  is 
doubtless  that  which  receives  the  above  name. 

Liieraiure:  G.  L.  Hebbick,  Development 
of  Medullated  Nerve  Fibres,  J.  of  Compar. 
NeuToL,  iii.  No.  i  (1893);  Julia  B.  Plait, 
Ontogenetic  Difierentiations  of  the  Ectoderm 
in  Necturus,  Study  ii.  Quart.  J.  Microsc.  Sci., 
N.S.,  zxxviii.  (1896)  536-40.  (h.h). 


Conceit :  see  Pbide. 

Concei'valiilitj  and  ZnconceiTaliilitj : 

see  Tests  op  Tbuth. 

Concentration  [Lat.  con-  +  centrum, 
centre] :  Ger.  K<mzentr<Uton;  Fr.  concen^a- 
tion;  Ital.  eancentrazione,  A  state  of  exclusive 
and  persistent  attention. 

The  term  is  also  used  of  consciousness  or 
the  mind  generally,  but  in  all  cases  during 
coDcentration  of  mind  or  of  consciousness  the 
attention  is  being  used  as  the  vehicle  of  it. 
In  concentration  the  attention  is  restricted  to 
certain  definite  elements  of  content,  which 
are  thus  much  reinforced,  while  the  inhibiting 
result  of  attention  upon  the  presentations  not 
attended  to  is  also  very  marked.  This  two- 
fold result  is  called  by  Wundt '  narrowing  of 
consciousness '  (Engerung  des  Bewusstseins) ; 
both  aspects  of  it  are  seen  in  Absent-minded- 
ness (q.v.).  The  other  results  of  attention 
are  likewise  present  iu  dififerent  degrees  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  concentration,  which 
thus  becomes  a  statement  of  the  degree  of 
attention. 

Literature :  see  Attention.    (j.k.b.-g.f.s.) 

Concentration  (of  studies).  The  adjust- 
ment of  certain  studies  regarded  as  sub- 
ordinate to  others  conceived  to  be  principal. 

ZiUer  is  the  father  of  the  doctrine  of 
concentration.  He  regarded  history,  religion, 
and  literature  as  the  central  core  of  a  proper 
curriculum  of  studies,  the  sequence  of  their 
topics  to  be  determined  in  accordance  with 
his  doctrine  of  Cultube  Epochs  (q.v.).  The 
subject-matter  having  been  selected,  he 
proposed  that  the  topics  in  the  remaining 
studies,  such  as  natural  science,  geography, 
mathematics,  &c.,  should  be  selected  in  accor- 
dance with  the  intimacy  of  their  relations  to 
those  of  the  central  core.  The  ground  for 
such  an  arrangement  he  found  in  the  supposed 
psychical  needs  of  the  child,  rather  than  in 
any  rational  correlation  of  the  subject-matter 
itself.  For  similar  reasons,  others  have 
proposed  like  schemes  of  instruction,  but  with 
dififerent  central  cores,  such  as  natund  science 
and  geography.  Cf.  Cobbelation,  and  Co- 
obbination. 

Literature:  F. McMubby, First Year-Book  of 
Herbart  Soc.;  Pabkeb,  Talks  on  Pedagogics, 
or  Theory  of  Concentration ;  C.  A.  MgMubby, 
Oen.  Meth.,  69-89;  De  Qabmo,  Herbart 
and  the  Herbartians ;  Bein,  Outline  of  Peda- 
gogics, 101-35;  Habbis,  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen.  (c.De  o.) 

Concept  (in  logic) :  see  Tebm  (logical). 

Conception,  with  (i)  Concept,  and  (2) 
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UniTersal  [Lat.  cancijiere,  to  take  together] : 
Ger.  BegriffMldungy  with  (i)  Begriffy  and  (2) 
AUgemdfthegriff  i^cL '^(ynoisi)  \  Yv,  conception^ 
with  (i)  concepty  and  (2)  conception  univereeUe ; 
Ital.  eoncezioTie,  with  (i)  concetto,  and  (2) 
concetto  universale,  (i)  Cognition  of  a  uni- 
versal as  distinguished  from  the  particulars 
which  it  unifies.  The  universal  apprehended 
in  this  way  is  called  a  Concept. 

(2)  The  term  Universal  stands  for  any 
mode  in  which  particular  experiences  are 
unified  so  as  to  form  a  single  whole  which  is 
identi6ed  as  the  same  throughout  the  variety 
of  its  parts,  phases,  or  aspects. 

The  individual  marked  hy  a  proper  name  is 
a  universal.  Any  individual  man,  John  Jones 
or  Richard  Roe,  is  the  unity  of  manifold  states, 
qualities,  activities,  and  relatione  He  re- 
mains the  same  man  whether  he  is  eating  or 
sleeping,  sitting  or  standing,  struggHng  or 
triumphant,  &c.  The  proper  name  marks 
the  connecting  unity  as  distinguished  from  the 
multiform  ways  in  which  it  is  particularized. 
Hence  the  proper  name  stands  for  a  uni- 
versal. Generality  (see  Gbnbbalization)  is 
one  kind,  but  only  one  kind,  of  universality. 
It  consists  in  the  repetition  of  like  characters 
in  numerically  distinct  examples  or  instances. 
So  far  as  a  plurality  of  otherwise  distinct 
existences  have  a  like  nature,  the  likeness  is 
a  connecting  unity,  and  from  this  point  of 
view  they  can  be  apprehended  as  a  single 
object  of  consciousness.  Universals  of  this 
kind  are  called  general  concepts,  and  the 
mode  of  thinking  by  which  they  are  cognized 
is  called  general  conception. 

Every  general  conception  is  a  conception 
of  what  is  general,  i.e.  of  a  like  nature 
actually  or  possibly  repeated  in  a  plurality 
of  particular  cases.  But  besides  this,  each 
general  conception  also  involves  another  kind 
of  universal,  inasmuch  as  in  each  case 
comprehended  by  it  there  is  a  distinction 
between  the  connecting  unity  and  the  par- 
ticulars unified  by  it.  The  concept  triangle 
comprehends  an  indefinite  multiplicity  of 
actual  or  possible  triangles  which  are  the 
particulars  combined  in  it  as  examples  or 
instances.  But  the  like  nature  which  is 
repeated  in  these  several  instances  is  itself 
a  universal — a  universal  which  is  expressed 
in  tiie  form  of  combination  or  rule  of  con- 
struction given  in  the  definition  of  a  triangle. 
The  pai-ticulars  unified  by  this  universal  are 
not  particular  triangles,  but  the  general  con- 
stituents of  any  triangle — lines,  angles,  &c. 
We  thus  see  that  the  general  concept  includes, 


besides  its  mere  generality,  a  kind  of  universal 
analogous  to  that  of  the  individual  concept. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  true  that  tiie 
individual  concept  presupposes  and  includes 
general  concepts.  The  various  states,  activi- 
ties, relations,  &c.,  which  are  connected  in 
the  unity  of  a  continuous  individual  existence, 
are  severally  cases  coming  under  general 
classes  of  states,  activities,  relations,  &c. 
John  is  at  present  walking:  his  walking  is 
a  particular  phase  in  the  unity  of  his  total 
existence,  and  so  comes  under  the  individual 
concept  as  such.  But  the  present  act  is  also 
an  instance  of  a  general  kind  of  activity. 
Other  people  may  walk  as  well  as  John,  and 
he  himself  may  repeat  the  act  at  various 
times. 

There  is  one  point  in  our  definition  of 
conception  which  requires  to  be  specially 
emphasized.  Conception  is  the  '  cognition  of 
a  universal  as  distinguished  from  the  par- 
ticulars which  it  unifies.'  The  words '  as  dis- 
tinguished from'  are  of  essential  importance. 
The  mere  presence  of  a  universal  element  in 
cognition  does  not  constitute  a  concept.  Other- 
wise all  cognition  would  be  conceptual.  The 
simplest  perception  includes  a  universal.  In 
perceiving  the  colour  red  I  recognize  it  as 
the  same  in  various  moments  of  its  appearance. 
In  order  to  conceive  red,  I  must  do  more 
than  this ;  I  must  draw  a  distinction  between 
its  general  nature  and  its  particular  appear- 
ances. The  universal  must  be  apprehended 
in  antithesis  to  the  particulars  which  it  unifies. 
This  is  a  process  which  probably  cannot  take 
place  except  in  a  very  rudimentary  form 
without  the  aid  of  language. 

This  is  the  best  use  in  psychology.  For 
the  psychologist  the  term  Conception  implies 
a  distinction  between  the  universal  and  the 
particular.  But  in  philosophy  it  is  common 
to  apply  the  word  more  widely,  so  as  to  cover 
the  universal  element  in  knowledge  under  all 
its  forms,  whether  it  is  consciously  disengaged 
from  its  particular  embodiment  or  not.  I^ub 
the  Kantian  cat^;ories,  considered  merely  all 
universal  formative  principles,  are  called  in 
philosophical  terminology  concepts,  even  when 
they  are  not  supposed  to  be  distinguished  by 
reflective  analysis.  Cf.  Abstraction,  and 
Genebalizatiox.  (o.f.8.-^.m.b.) 

Literature :  the  textbooks  of  psychology, 
and  BiBUOO.  C,  2,^. 

Conoeptnal :  Ger.  begrifflich ;  Fr,  con- 
eeptfid;  Ital.  concetttude*  The  adjective 
corresponding  to  concept,  denoting  a  process 
in  which  concepts  are  co-operating  factors ; 
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and  also  the  a^jectiTe  of  Conception,  denot- 
ing the  process  of  conceiving,  i.e.  by  which 
a  concept  is  reached.  (j.m.b.) 

Ccmeeptiialini :  see  Oeiteral  Idea, 
N0MINA1.18K,  and  Realism  (z). 

Conclusion  [Lat.  eon-  +  eluderey  to 
dose]:  Qer.  SMiuasatz;  Fr.  concHtuiim] 
ItaL  eondusume.  A  relative  term,  design 
nating  a  jadgment  viewed  in  relation  to 
the  premises  or  asserted  truths  on  which 
it  is  rested  or  from  which  it  foUows.       (R.A.) 

Conoomitanoa  (logical)  [Lat.  eanr^eome$, 
companion]  :  G^r.  FunktionsverhdUmas ;  Fr. 
eoneomiianee;  ItaL  eoncomitanza.  The  relation 
among  facts,  events,  or  qoalities  of  objects, 
expressed  by  their  definite  conjunction,  and 
specially  by  their  covariation.  In  the  logic 
of  induction  the  method  of  concomitant  varia> 
tions  is  founded  on  the  general  principle  that 
if  two  facts  are  found  constantly  to  vary 
together  they  are  constantly  connected.  In 
practice  the  study  of  such  conjoint  variation 
is  serviceable  (i)  as  suggesting  a  law  of  con- 
nection, (2)  as  enabling  a  hypothetical  law  of 
connection  to  be  tested,  and,  if  valid,  to  be 
expressed  in  quantitative  form.  This  method 
is  theoretically  a  series  of  applications  of  the 
Method  of  DiFFEREiros  (q.  v.),  and  is  corre- 
spondingly more  effective.  (rjl.) 

Conooniitanoa  (in  theology):  Qer.  Eon- 
komitanz;  Fr.  coneomitanee,  eoniubttantiation; 
Ital.  eancamiianza.  The  doctrine  according 
to  which  (i)  the  presence  of  Christ's  body  in 
the  Eucharist  implies  the  presence  of  his 
blood  also,  and  (2),  Christ  being  both  Gk>d 
and  man,  he  as  both  Ood  and  man  is  present 
in  the  Eucharist  when  either  his  body  or  his 
blood  are  there. 

This  doctrine  forms  the  basb  for  the  com- 
munion in  one  kind  (the  withholding  of  the 
cup^  as  concerns  the  laity  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  (b.m.w.) 

Concomitant  Sensation!  Ger.  Mitemp- 
finding;  Fr.  aenmiion  oMoeiee;  Ital.  aenm" 
zione  eoncamttanie  (or  asweiata).  (i)  In 
general,  any  sensation  that  accompanies 
another  adequately  stimulated  sensation,  in 
the  absence  of  its  own  adequate  stimulus; 
another  name  for  Stkaesthesia  (q.  v.), 
which  is  to  be  preferred.  Special  mean- 
ings are: — 

(2)  A  sensation  set  up  at  one  part  of  the 
skin  by  stimulation  of  another  part ;  charac- 
terized by  brief  duration,  and  by  the  inter- 
mixture of  the  pain  quality.  See  Wundt, 
Phynd.  PtychoL  (4th  ed.),  i.  140, 179. 

(3)  Sensations  set  up  through  stimulation 


(Miterregung)  by  way  of  the  centrifugal  paths 
in  the  opticus  and  acusticus  nerves,  after 
stimulation  of  the  peripheral  organ  (Wundt, 
Physiol.  Psychol.  (4th  ed.),  i.  517).      (b.b.t.) 

Concrete  [Lat.  eoncreseere,  to  grow  to- 
gether]: Oer.  conoret;  Fr.  eonere^;  Ital. 
eonoreto.  A  relative  term,  varying  in  sense 
with  the  conception  formed  of  the  nature  of 
real  existence  and  in  degree  with  the  range 
of  thought  about  existence.  To  think  con- 
cretely is  to  represent  general  relations  as 
embodied  in  particular  instances;  and  so  to 
delineate  the  object  thought  of  after  the  fashion 
and  with  the  determining  details  of  imme- 
diate perceptive  experience.  A  concrete  term 
is  often  defined  as  the  name  of  a  thing.   (b.a.) 

Conenpiecence  [Lat.  eoneupiseeniia,  from 
eonoupiacere] :  Oer.  sinnliehe  BegierdB,  SiwMn* 
lust]  Fr.  eoneupMoence ;  Ital.  eoncupisconza. 
Excessive  or  passionate  desire ;  desire  for  an 
object  which  appeals  to  the  senses. 

It  is  found  in  Tertullian,  who  also  uses 
concuptsoenHvus  as  a  translation  of  intOviui- 
Tuc6s.  In  agreement  with  this  usage,  the 
term  became  a  technical  term  in  the  scho- 
lastic psychology  and  ethics.  Aquinas  dia- 
tinguishes  the  affections  or  emotions  of  man 
{passiones)  into  conmipiscibiles  and  iraseifnles — 
following  the  Platonic  distinction  of  hnSvfui- 
TtK&v  and  Bviiotidis,  Of  the  former,  love 
{amor)  is  placed  first.  But  eoneupiscentia,  in 
its  special  signification,  is  distinct  from  love. 
Love,  regarded  strictly,  is  amor  amieitiae, 
and  seeks  the  good  of  its  object.  It  is  thus 
distinguished  firom  amor  eoncupiseentiae,  in 
which  an  object  of  desire  is  sought  by  us  for 
our  own  sake.  In  this  special  sense,  cofhou- 
pisosntia  is  held  to  be  a  distinct  emotion 
{passio),  and  to  be  always  connected  with 
sensitive  appetite.  Accoixlingly  it  was  said 
to  be  the  material  cause  of  original  sin,  as 
want  of  original  righteousness  was  its  formal 
cause. 

Literature:  Aquinas,  Summa,  tl.  i,  Q.  23, 
Art  I ;  Q.  52,  art  2 ;  Q.  26,  art.  4;  Q.  30; 
Q.  82,  art.  3.  Cf.  Zieoler,  Gksch.  d.  dir. 
Eth.,  286  ff.  (W.B.S.) 

Concurrence  (divine).  Rendering  of  the 
Latin  phrase  eoncursiu  dei.    See  Assistance. 

Concnrrence  (in  theology)  [Lat  eon- 
-h  eu/rrere^  to  run] :  Oer.  Mitwirkung ;  Fr. 
cooperation;  Ital.  eonoorrenza.  The  doc- 
trine, descending  from  Augustine  and  adopted 
by  Calvin,  that  prior  to  man's  'apostasy,' 
in  the  Fall,  his  spiritual  life  and  moral 
wholeness  were  maintained  by  the  support, 
or  concurrence,  of  the  Divine  Spirit.    When 
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by  the  plan  of  salvation  this  support  is 
restored  to  men,  for  the  purpose  of  renew* 
ing  their  moral  and  spiritual  life,  the  con- 
currence under  the  changed  circumstances  is 
called  Obace  (q.  v.).  (b.m.w.) 

Coadillacy  ^tieime  Bonnot  da  Xably 
de.  (1715-80.)  French  philosopher.  Bom 
at  Grenoble,  he  was  the  early  associate  and 
friend  of  Rousseau  and  Diderot.  He  became 
abb^  of  Mureaux.  In  1768  he  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  He  intro- 
duced Locke  to  his  fellow  countiymen. 

Conditioii  and  Gonditioiial  (in  logic) 
[Lat.  eon-  -H  dare,  to  give] :  Ger.  Voraussetz- 
tmg;  Fr.  condition;  Ital.  eondizione,  A  condi- 
tion is  the  content  of  an  assertion  which  is  put 
forward  by  way  of  supposition,  or  hypotheti- 
cally.  The  conditions  are  those  represented 
circumstances  which,  did  they  hold  good  in 
any  sense  of  that  term,  would  establish  the 
holding  good  in  like  manner  of  what  is  called, 
relatively,  the  conditioned  or  consequent. 
Any  proposition  which  asserts  the  relation 
between  a  supposed  content  and  that  which 
is  dependent  thereon  is  conditional  in  form, 
and  any  reasoning  which  turns  upon  the  same 
relation  is  conditional ;  although  the  assertion 
of  the  relation  is  categorical. 

From  the  time  of  Boethius  and  his  Latin 
predecessors  (cf.  Prantl,  G^each,  d.  Logik,  i.  580, 
678,  691  ff.)  there  has  been  confusion  in  the 
use  of  the  terms  conditional  and  hypothetical. 
These  have  been  now  identified,  now  distin- 
guished, and  that  either  by  making  the  genus 
conditional  and  the  species  hypothetical,  or  vice 
versa  (see  Hamilton,  Discussions,  1 50  ff.),  or  by 
defining  eacli  as  having  a  distinct  province  and 
principle  (see  Keynes,  Formal  Logic,  Bk.  II. 
chap.  viii)«  The  variation  points  to  the  real 
difficulty  of  determining  the  precise  import  of 
the  hypothetical  or  conditional  assertion,  a 
point  on  which  logicians  are  still  distractingly 
at  variance.  (b.a.) 

Gondition  and  Gonditioned :  G^r.  Be- 
dingung,  bedingt;  Fr.  condition,  eonditionne; 
Ital.  ctmdizione.  A  condition  is  (i)  a  sine  qua 
non,  an  ^essential'  thing  or  event  without 
which  another  (conditioned)  cannot  be,  or  (2) 
that  which  is  *  sufficient '  but  not  essential  to 
the  being  of  the  other.  See  Nbcessaby  and 
Sufficient  Condition.  (j.M.a) 

The  conception  is  more  negative  than 
cause,  wliich  is  looked  on  as  an  active  prin- 
ciple, while  a  condition  is  often  a  limiting 
and  defining  principle.  J.  S.  Mill  defines  the 
conditions  of  a  thing  as  the  entire  setting 
in  which  the  thing  exists.     Kant  speaks  of 


experience  as  conditioned  by  time  and  space. 
With  Schelling  and  Hegel  to  be  conditioned 
is  equivalent  to  existing  as  a  finite  being. 
Cf.  Finite  and  Infinite,  and  Force  akd 
Condition.  (e.h.8.) 

Hamilton  called  Philosophy  of  the  Uncon- 
ditioned the  work  in  which  he  developed  his 
view  that  'to  think  is  to  condition.  He  means 
by  this  that  we  determine  everything  we  are 
able  to  conceive  and  comprehend  by  its  rela- 
tion to  something  else  by  which  it  is  con- 
ditioned and  limited.  Our  knowledge  deals 
with  the  conditionally  limited'  (Hoffding,  Hist 
of  Mod,  Philos.^  Eng.  trans.,  ii.  386  f.).  (j.m.b.) 

Gonditioiial  Xmmortiditj :  Ger.  kondi- 
tioTude  UnsterhUchkeit ;  Fr.  immortalite  con^ 
diiionnelle;  Ital.  immortalitdt  condisdomde. 
The  doctrine  according  to  which  man  is  not 
naturally  immortal.  The  conception  of  natural 
immortality  of  the  soul  is  an  error  due  to 
uncritical  acceptance  of  Qreek,  especially 
Platonic,  philosophical  ideas.  On  the  contrary, 
man  was  created  subject  to  death. 

There  is  a  possibility  of  rising  above  this 
mortality,  and  if  he  either  can  or  will  not  take 
advantage  of  this  possibility,  he  will  pass  to 
extinction  either  at  the  moment  of  physical 
death,  or  after  judgment  at  a  subsequent 
period.  This  doctrine  may  be  called  the 
*  aristocratic '  idea  of  immortality,  in  the 
sense  that  only  the  fit  survive  to  endless  life. 
It  has  affinities  with  some  modem  idealistic 
systems — witness  the  adherence  of  Richard 
Rothe — but  the  entire  weight  of  theological 
authority  is  against  it.     Cf.  Annihilation. 

Literatwrei  see  Annihilation  ;  R.  Rothe, 
Dogmatik,  iii.  133-69,  291-336;  Theol. 
Ethik,  §§  471,  596;  Kabisch,  Die  Eschato- 
logie  d.  Paulus ;  SaiiMOnd,  Christian  Doctrine 
of  Immortality,  599  f. ;  P£TAvbl,  L*Immor- 
talit^  conditionnelle.  (b.m.w.) 

Gonditional  Xoralitj:  see  Absolute 
Ethics,  and  Ethical  Theobiks. 

GondorcetylCarie  Jean  AntoinelTicolas 
Garitat,  Marquis  da.  (1743-94-)  French 
mathematician  and  philosopher.  Born  at 
Ribemont;  educated  at  the  College  of  Na« 
varre.  In  1769  was  admitted  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1777  he  became 
permanent  secretary  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  five  years  later  was  admitted  to 
the  French  Academy.  He  was  a  friend  of 
d*Alembert,  and  had  a  large  share  in  the 
Encyclop^ie.  Elected  to  the  National  Con* 
vention,  1792,  he  voted  usually  with  the 
Girondists.  In  May,  1793,  he  was  prescribed 
by  the  Jacobins,  and  concealed  himself  for 
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eight  months  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  where 
he  wrote  his  greatest  work.  He  left  his  prison 
early  in  1794  to  enjoy  a  country  outing, 
was  arrested,  and  thrown  into  the  Bourg- 
la-Reine,  where  he  was  soon  afterwards  found 
dead,  supposedly  from  self-poisoning.  Lamar- 
tine  calls  him  the  Seneca  of  modem  times. 

Condnet  [Lat.  condttettu,  lead] :  Cer. 
Handlung;  Fr.  €usHon  morale;  Ital.  ctzione 
morale,  condoUa  (pathological — ^e.m.).  The 
sum  of  an  individual's  ethical  actions,  either 
generally  or  in  relation  to  some  special 
circumstance. 

According  to  the  different  tendencies  of 
their  thought  moralists  sometimes  regard 
conduct  or  moral  actions,  sometimes  character 
or  motives,  as  the  suhject-matter  with  which 
ethics  deals.  Bentham  is  an  example  of  the 
former;  Kant,  T.  H.  Oreen,  and  Martineau 
are  examples  of  the  latter  method.  But  as 
conduct  both  proceeds  from  and  tends  to  form 
character,  both  conceptions  are  required. 
Even  by  Utilitarian  writers  the  actions  which 
go  to  make  up  moral  or  immoral  conduct 
are  held  to  be  not  external  results  but  inten- 
tions (J.  S.  Mill,  UtUitarianismf  27).  Thus 
*  conduct '  is  said  by  S.  Alexander  to  be  '  a 
state  of  mind'  and  not  'a  mere  outward 
act.'  *  Conduct  and  character  are  in  reality 
identical.  A  good  character  cannot  exist  ex- 
cept in  its  conduct,  nor  are  there  any  actions 
approved  by  morality  which  do  not  proceed 
from  a  character  which  wills  them.'     (w.b.s.) 

Conduct  is  popularly  used  also  for  ac- 
tion of  any  sort,  but  its  restriction,  as 
a  technical  term,  to  moral  action  is  recom- 
mended. (J.M.B.) 

LiUnUure:  H.  Spenceb,  Princ.  of  £th., 
Part  I  ('Data'),  chap,  i;  Aijsxandeb,  Moral 
Order  and  Progress,  Bk.  L  chap.  ii. ;  treatises 
on  ethics  generally.  (w.b.b.) 

Conductioii  (nervous) :  see  Nbbye  Stimu- 
i«ATiON  AKD  Conduction. 

Confesnon  [Lai  con-  +  fiUeri,  to  own]  : 
Ger.  Beichte ;  Fr.  eonfeeaum ;  Ital.  confee- 
stone.  This  term  is  used  in  seyeral  senses: 
(i)  in  relation  to  faith,  as  'confession 
of  faith,'  when  it  means  profession  (see 
Cbebb)  ;  (2)  in  relation  to  sin,  which  is  the 
customary  usage.  Li  this  connection  it  is 
of  two  kinds:  (a)  Public  confession,  or  con- 
fession before  the  whole  congregation  or 
meeting.  This  was  a  usage  of  the  early 
Christian  Church,  and  was  closely  connected 
with  repentance  and  turning  from  ungodly 
ways  of  life.  It  now  survives  under  the  name 
of  Penance  in  ecclesiastical  circles;   and  in 


times  of  religious  (pietistic)  revival,  it  is 
frequently  employed  much  as  it  was  in  the 
early  Church — parties  who  are  converted  or 
repentant  relating  their  'experiences.'  (6) 
Private,  or  auricular,  confession.  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  this  is  a  part  of  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance.  As  a  legalised  practice 
it  dates  from  the  time  of  Leo  the  Great. 
Confession,  practically  of  this  kind,  has  been 
retained  by  some  of  the  Reformed  churches 
as  a  preliminary  to  admission  to  communion. 

Literature :  Bintebim,  DenkwtLrdigkeiten  ; 
Klee,  Die  Beichte ;  Siemebs,  Die  Sacra- 
ment-Beichte ;  Dallaeus,  De  Sacramentalis 
Auric.  Confessione.  (b.k.w.) 

Confiniiation  [Lat.  con-  +  fii^mare^  to 
strengthen]:  Ger.  Firmdung,  Confirmation; 
Fr.  confirmation;  Ital.  eresima.  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  second  of  the 
seven  sacraments ;  in  the  Reformed  churches 
which  retain  the  practice,  a  renewal  of  the 
baptismal  vows,  usually  in  preparation  for 
a  first  communion. 

In  the  practice  of  the  Reformed  churches 
the  principal  element  in  confirmation  is  cate- 
chetical. In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the 
anointment  of  the  candidate  by  the  bishop 
with  the  chrism  or  holy  oil  is  the  essential 
feature.  This  custom  grew  out  of  historical 
conflicts  concerning  the  nature  and  implica- 
tions of  confirmation  and  baptism,  which  at 
last  resulted  in  reservation  of  the  confirmation 
ceremony  (laying  on  of  hands  and  anointing) 
to  the  hierarchy,  while  baptism  could  be  cele- 
brated by  any  priest.  (b.m.w.) 

Conflict  (mental) :  see  iNHiBiTiON(mental). 

Conflict  of  Xaws  {Cor^ictus  legum  was 
Huber's  phrase  in  his  Pradectumea  iuria 
Bomani) :  Ger.  CoUision  der  FrivatreelUs- 
gesetze  venehiedener  Staaten;  Fr.  droit  inter- 
national privi,  droit  civil  international;  Ital. 
eonfUtto  di  leggi.  That  branch  of  law  de- 
claring the  rules  for  determining  the  selection 
of  the  law  to  be  applied  in  cases  directly 
affecting  private  interests,  where  there  is  a 
question  between  domestic  or  foreign  law,  or 
different  foreign  laws  (see  Holland,  Juria- 
prudence,  chap,  xviii.  353  ff.).  Among  the 
leading  subjects  are  marriage,  divorce,  con- 
tracts by  persons  under  some  legal  disability, 
foreign  judgments,  and  succession. 

This  head  of  law  is  the  work  of  the  last 
two  centuries,  and  mainly  of  the  nineteenth. 
So  fjEir  as  any  state  accepts  any  rules  upon  this 
subject,  they  become  part  of  its  municipal  law. 

Literature:  Whabton,  on  the  Conflict  of 
Laws;   Stoby,  on  the  same;  Dicet,  on  the 
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Laws  of  England,  with  reference  to  the 
same;  Sayiont,  on  the  same  (trans,  by 
Onthrie,  z88o).  (aE.B.) 

Confliot  of  XotiTM :  see  Motivb. 

CkMifociaiiini :  see  Cokfuoiub,  and 
Obibktal  Philosofht  (China). 

ConAieiiui.  (551-478  b.g.)  A  Chinese 
teacher  and  philosopher.  Alter  his  eighteenth 
year  he  held  two  subordinate  posts  in  the 
government.  At  twenty-two  he  became  a 
public  teacher,  and  came  to  have,  it  is  said, 
3,000  disciples.  Owing  to  the  political  dis- 
orders of  the  time,  he  devoted  much  attention 
to  the  principles  of  good  government  In 
500  B.C.  he  was  made  chief  magistrate  of 
Ghnng-tu.  Owing  to  his  marked  taccess  he 
was'made  assistant  superintendent  of  public 
works,  and  afterwards  minister  of  crime  in 
Lu.  The  jealousy  and  fears  of  neighbouring 
states  necessitated  his  retirement  from  office. 
For  thirteen  years  he  travelled  from  one  state 
to  another,  usually  honoured,  but  nowhere 
followed,  by  the  rulers  with  whom  he  con- 
versed. From  483  to  478  he  was  occupied 
with  literary  work.  > 

ConAudoa  (logical)  [Lat.  atmfwndfirt^  to  con- 
found]: Ger.  YerwQrrmhf^\  Fr.  eonfiuicn; 
Ital.  eonfiaiofm.  Confusion  in  thinking  indi- 
cates two  conditions :  (a)  a  lack  of  adequate 
determination  of  the  contents  of  the  several 
thoughts  (i.e.  notions  or  judgments)  constitut- 
ing Uie  total  apprehension ;  (5)  specially,  the 
lack  of  adequatedeterminationof  the  all-impor- 
tant relation  of  order  in  these  contents.  As  a 
result  of  (a),  confused  thinking  is  characterized 
by  its  capacity  for  identifying  or  distinguish- 
ing without  sufficient  grounds,  a  weakness 
to  which  the  ambiguity  of  words  contributes. 
As  a  result  mainly  of  (&),  confusion  in 
thought  exhibits  itself  in  the  various  fiillacies 
which  rest  upon  an  imperfect  apprehension 
of  the  bearing  of 'evidence  upon  a  conclusion, 
e.g.  PETino  PniNCim  and  Ionobatio 
Elenohi  (see  those  terms). 

The  definitions  of  clear,  distinct^  coniused, 
ftc,  as  quantities  of  notions,  first  laid  down 
in  Leibnitz'  tract  (Meditat.  de  Cognitione, 
VifiuU  et  Idei$,  1684,  trans,  by  Bs^es,  in 
App.  to  Part  Eo^  LogioY  found  their  way 
into  all  the  textbooks  of  toe  Kantian  school, 
and  thence  through  Hamilton  {Logio^  $§  9-10) 
into  English  philosophy. 

LUmutwre :  good  remarks,  which  supple- 
ment usefully  Leibnitz'  rather  scholastic  defini- 
tions, are  in  Locke,  Eesay,  £k.  11.  chap.  xxix. 
See  also  Mill,  Logic,  £k.  V.  chap.  vii.  (B.A.) 

OonAudon  (mental):    Oer.    VervjirriheU] 
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Fr.  eonfuaion  mentdle;  Ital.  eonfunone  men- 
tah,  (i)  As  a  symptom:  a  condition  of 
embarrassment,  distraction,  or  lack  of  clear- 
ness of  thought  and  appropriateness  of 
action. 

As  a  momentary  condition  it  occurs  fre- 
quently and  normally  in  the  transition  from 
sleep  to  wakefulness,  in  recovery  from  fidntness, 
or  as  an  effect  of  anaesthetics.  In  weakened 
conditions  of  the  nervous  system,  as  in  neur- 
asthenia, a  sense  of  confusion  in  mental  orienta- 
tion may  be  a  recurrent  sjrmptom ;  while  as 
a  mora  or  less  serious  and  chronic  condition 
with  intervening  lucid  intervals  it  charac- 
terizes various  forms  of  insanity,  particularly 
those  which  involve  dementia  (cf.  Kata- 
tokia).  See  Sohale,  Elinuche  PtydUatrie 
(1886).  (J.J.) 

(2)  A  form  of  mental  disease,  clinically  and 
nosobgicaUy  distinguished  by  modem  German, 
Italian,  and  Freach  alienists  (see  the  works 
of  Kraepelin,  Chaslin,  Ballet,  Morselli).  It 
is  a  variety  of '  amentia '  described  by  Meynert, 
called  also  'confusional  amentia.'  Another 
variety  is  stupidity,  or  amenHa  shunda  {d^' 
mentia  acuta).  A  third  variety  is  hallucina- 
tory acute  insanity,  or  the  *  hallucinatorischer 
Wahnsinn '  of  the  Qerman  authors.        (B.M.) 

Congenital  [Lat.  eonr  +  gemtus^  bom] : 
Oer.  angAoren\  Fr.  eanghiUdl',  Ital.  eon* 
gemio.  Congenital  characters  are  those 
which  are  directiy  due  to  heredity,  as 
contrasted  with  those  which  are  acquired 
in  the  course  of  individual  life.  They  need 
not  be  CoNNATB  (q.  v.),  i.  e.  manife^ed  at 
birth,  but  may  often  be  '  deferred '  to  a  00m- 
paratively  late  stage  of  development,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  secondaiy  sexual  characters. 
See  AoQuiBBD  and  Congbnital  Chabacisbs 
(also  for  literature). 

The  clear  distinction  between  congenital 
and  acquired  has  been  rendered  of  importance 
in  view  of  the  question  whether  acquired 
characters  are  inherited.  If,  as  the  Lamarck- 
ian  school  contend,  this  takes  place,  the  ac- 
quired characters  of  one  generatibn  may 
become  the  congenitid  characters  of  the  next. 

LUaraibwrei  A.  Wbismann,  Essays  upon 
Heredity,  and  Contemp.  Eev.,  Ixiv  (1893); 
H.  Sfbncbb,  Princ.  of  Biol.,  and  Contemp. 
Rev«,  Ixiii  (1893);  Llotd  Moboan,  Habit 
and  Instinct  (1806).  (clum.) 

Congwrtion  [Lat  9onr  4-  g^r^re^  to  cro¥^ 
together]:  Oer.  CtrngesHrni]  Fr.  eongetHum; 
ItsJ.  eongettUme,  An  abnormal  aocnmula^ 
tion  of  blood  in  an  organ  or  part;  hyper- 
aemia.  (c.f.h.) 
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Congvimt  [IaL  congruere,  to  come 
togetber}:  Ger.  JDeekbUd,  Deckpunkte;  Ft. 
image  d4.reeo%wremeni,paini8  de  reeouivremsni ; 
ItaL  immagine  da*  eongruenza.  A  congruent 
or  total  image  is  an  image  which  resta  upon 
a  number  of  congruent  points.  Congruent 
pcunts  aze  points  whoae  impressions  are,  in 
the  given  case,  referred  to  a  single  point  of 
eztenud  space. 

Literature :  Wundt,  Physiol.  PsychoL  (4th 
ed.),  ii.  173;  Helmholtz  (identifies  Cosbe- 
SPOinxiNO  Points,  q.y.,  and  congruent  points), 
Physiol.  Optik,  2nd  ed.,  844.  See  also  Iden- 
tical Points.  (b.b.t.) 

Congniitj  [Lat.  eangrneref  to  agree]: 
Ger.  Kangruenz;  Fr.  congntenee;  Ital.  eon^ 
gruenza.  The  property  or  quality  of  agree- 
ment among  the  parts  of  an  aesthetic  whole, 
inyolying,  as  compared  with  harmony,  rela- 
tively greater  emphasis  upon  the  mere  absence 
of  the  inappropriate,  and  relatively  less  em- 
phasis upon  the  presence  of  factors  mutually 
complementary.     Of.  Habmony.  (jjua.) 

Ccmgmitj  and  Condignitj  [Lat  meritum 
de  eangrtto,  merit  on  account  of  agreement 
with;  meritum  de  eondignOf  merit  on  account 
of  likeness  to].  These  are  scholastic  phrases, 
belonging  to  the  period  subsequent  to  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  employed  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pressing with  point  and  brevity  the  whole 
doctrine  of  grace.  Congruity  implies  that, 
of  its  own  natural  constitution,  human  nature 
has  the  power  to  be  obedient  to  Gbd,  and 
to  originate  certain  lower  acts  of  obedience 
which  tend  to  draw  it  in  the  direction  of 
divine  grace.  Condignity  means  that,  after 
God  has  given  his  grace  to  men,  they  pos- 
sess power  to  perform  works  of  obedience  of 
a  kind  so  much  higher  as  to  be  pleasing  to 

God.  (B.M.W.) 

Co^jiitfate  lleviation :  see  Deviation. 

Go^jni^tioii  (in  biology)  [Lat.  ootUu- 
gaHoi]:  Ger.  Corrugation;  Fr.  cor^ugaieon; 
Ital.  eof^ugaaione.  The  temporary  union  or 
permanent  fusion  of  two  unicellular  oiiganisms, 
a  process  which  is  usually  followed  by  in- 
creased multiplication  by  fission. 

The  chief  Inological  interest  of  this  process 
lies  in  its  relation  to  reproduction.  It  is 
accompanied  by  a  partial  or  complete  mixture 
of  nuclear  matter,  and  is  regarded  by  many  as 
foreshadowing  the  union  of  spermatoooon  and 
ovum  in  the  higher  many-celled  organisms. 

Literaiure :  Weismann,  Essays  upon  Here- 
dity; Maupas,  Le  rajeunissement  karyo- 
gamique  chez  les  Cili^s,  Arch.  ZooL  exp6r. 
et  gdn.,  2«s^r.,  vii.No.  12, 13  (1889).  (c.li..m.) 


Coidiil^tion  (linguistic).  The  union 
under  a  connected  scheme  of  all  the  inflectional 
forms  of  a  given  verb. 

The  lAtin  word  eof^ugatio  is  merely  a 
direct  translation  of  the  Greek  .  avCvyla 
{8yzygy\  a  term  applied  by  the  Greek  gram- 
marians, first,  to  any  systematic  collection  of 
related  grammatical  forms,  then  to  a  systematic 
collection  of  verb-forms,  and  especially  to  a 
classification  uniting  verbs  of  like  inflection; 
thus,  in  Latin,  the  '  four  conjugations.' 

Verb-forms  are  primarily  classified  in  con- 
jugation according  to  voice,  mood,  tense. 
Distinctions  of  voice  refer  to  the  attitude  or 
relation  which  the  action  of  the  verb  set  forth 
through  the  subject  bears  to  that  subject 
The  assertion  of  a  man-atriking^  for  instance, 
L  e.  of  the  act  of  striking  displayed  in  the  case 
of  a  man,  may  mean  (i)  that  the  man  does  the 
striking,  either  without  fiirther  information 
concerning  the  object  struck,  leaving  that  to 
inference,  or  passing  it  by  as  not  involved  in 
the  matter  to  be  stated,  as  in  2^6  man  abikee, 
— or  with  statement  of  the  object,  bb  ia  the 
man  etrikea  a  dog;  this  is  called  the  active 
voice.  (2)  That  the  man  himself  is  the  object 
upon  which  the  action  completes  itself,  as  in  the 
man  ie  struck,  the  subject  being  left  unstated. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  state  it,  a  phrase  is  added, 
as  in  the  man  ia  atruek  by  eomebody.  This  is 
called  the  passiye  voice,  and  is  a  linguistic 
device  for  avoiding  a  statement  of  the  subject 
or  for  throwing  the  object  into  prominence. 
(3)  That  the  man  does  the  .striking,  ie.  that 
the  action  of  striking  is  exemplified  in  him, 
and  that  he  also  represents  the  sphere  in 
which  the  action  is  satisfied  or  comes  to  its 
effect.  This  is  called  the  middle  voice,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  helplessness  of  the  old  Greek 
terminolc^  (fwcnSnyr).  It  is  closely  allied  to 
the  passive,  being  in  language-history  gene* 
rally  the  category  out  of  which  the  passive  is 
gradually  isolated  into  an  independent  exis- 
tence. The  subject  may  be  tike  sphere  in 
which  the  action  is  satisfied  in  the  sense 
(a)  that  the  action  returns  upon  the  subject, 
as  he  atrikea  himadf;  (&)  tiiat  the  action 
returns  upon  something  associated  with  the 
subject  in  its  sphere,  as  Gr.  cjc^^roro  r^y  xc^oX^y, 
he  strikes  himself  in  the  head ;  Xovo/uu  rovr 
v6hat,  I  wash  my  feet ;  but  Xova»  roht  jMas, 
I  wash  the  feet  (of  some  one  else) ;  (e)  that 
the  action  returns  upon  the  subject  as  a  par- 
ticipant, as  in  diaduuifcrai,  he  becomes  a  party 
to  a  law-suit ;  as  against  ducafei,  he  passes  judg- 
ment; {d)  tia,i  the  action  returns  upon  the 
subject  as  an  interested  party:  thus  doMifci 
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(act.^,  he  lends;  but  doMiCcrai,  he  borrows; 
{e)  that  the  action  returns  upon  the  subject 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  kept  within  the  sub- 
jective sphere,  involving  an  intenser  partici- 
pation of  the  subject  in  its  oi)eration :  thus 
6p&f  1  see  (of  the  objective  'seeing');  but  Sp&fjMi, 
I  see,  appreciate,  and  feel.  This  is  common 
in  verbs  expressing  the  sensuous  and  spiritual 
activities. 

The  Mood  of  a  verb  concerns  the  tone  of 
the  assertion.  The  predicate  may  be  asserted 
of  the  subject  in  various  attitudes,  tones,  or 
moods.  The  earlier  attempts,  led  by  Qottfiried 
Hermann  (i 772-1848),  to  identify  the  moods 
with  the  Kantian  categories  have,  with  the 
displacing  of  logic  by  psychology  as  a  guide 
in  grammatical  study,  been  entirely  discon- 
tinued. The  inflectional  mechanism  of  the 
different  languages  variously  adapts  itself  to 
the  few  simple  and  ofben  vaguely  defined 
modal  distinctions  seeking  expression  in  the 
folk- mind.  The  Indo-European  languages 
recognize  the  following: — ^llie  indicative  is 
the  mood  which  presents  the  assertion  in  the 
guise  of  reality.  The  subjunctive  is  origin- 
ally the  mood  of  the  willed  idea,  i.  e.  it  in- 
volves assurance,  promise,  and  a  consciousness 
of  personal  control,  and  is  distinguished  thus 
from  the  future  indicative,  which  states  a  fore- 
sight of  £Eict,  a  prophecy.  In  Latin  grammar 
the  term  subjunctive  is  used  in  a  much  wider 
sense.  Here  it  designates  a  class  of  gram- 
matical forms  in  which  the  subjunctive  and 
optative,  and  probably  also  future  uses,  have 
nearly  blended.  It  is  therefore  in  Latin 
the  mood  of  the  non-real.  It  introduces 
the  assertion  as  a  conception  of  the  mind. 
The  optative  mood  originally  represented  the 
predicate  as  a  desire.  The  imperative,  origin- 
ally not  a  mood  in  the  proper  sense,  used  a 
form  of  the  verb  for  the  expression  of  a  de- 
mand, without  reference  to  a  subject. 

The  moods  were  originally  independent  of 
the  tenses,  and  the  creation  of  orderly 
paradigms,  in  which  forms  have  both  mood 
and  tense,  is  apparently  a  secondary  develop- 
ment. The  optative  appears  first  only  as  a 
present,  i.  e.  without  tense ;  the  subjunctive  in 
the  earliest  record  is  limited  to  present  and 
aorist.  The  development  of  moods  for  perfect 
and  future  is  relatively  late. 

The  Tense  of  a  verb  concerns  the  relation 
of  the  verbal  action  to  the  matter  of  time. 
Tense  may  express  (i)  the  date  of  action,  i.  e. 
its  location  in  time  relatively  to  the  time  of 
speaking,  as  past,  present,  future ;  (2)  various 
aspects  of  the  action  relative  to  its  use  of 
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time:  thus  an  action  may  be  presented  as 
going  on  in  time  present,  past,  or  future; 
as  completed  in  present,  past,  or  future;  as 
simply  occurring;  as  consisting  of  repeated 
actions,  &c.  The  inflectional  languages  have 
generally  an  insufficient  supply  of  forms  to 
serve  for  all  the  conceptions  which  might 
demand  expression ;  hence  two  or  more  are 
frequently  quartered  upon  a  single  form.  The 
paradigm  is  a  resultant  of  compromises  be- 
tween supply  and  demand. 

Literature  I  B.  DELBBt^CK,  Vergleichende 
Syntax  der  Indogermanischen  Sprachen 
(2  vols.,   1893-7);  references  under  PhiIiO- 

L0Q7.  (B.I.W.) 

Co^jni^tion  (logical).  An  obsolete  term 
used  by  Apuleius  {De  Doet.  FhUonis,  Bk. 
III.  208,  ed.  Bipont,  1788)  to  indicate  the 
connection  of  propositions  with  a  common 
term  as  premises  of  a  syllogism.  The 
term  is    evidently  coined  from  the  Qreek 

(TvCvyla,  (B.A.) 

Co^junotiTe  (in  logic) :  see  Disjitvgtivb. 

Connate  [Lat.  con-  +  nalue,  bom] :  Ger. 
i)  venoachsefif  (2)  angeboren;  Fr.  (i)  eonnS, 
2)  inni;  Ital.  tnnato,  eonnato  (suggested — 
E.M.).  (i)  In  botany:  congenitally  united, 
e.g.  of  leaves  united  at  the  base.  (2)  In 
zoology:  applied  to  congenital  characters 
which  appear  at  or  shortly  after  birth. 

The  word  connate  is  frequently  used  in 
zoology  as  synonymous  with  congenital.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  meaning  should 
be  restricted,  as  in  definition  (2),  in  which 
case  those  characters  or  modes  of  instinctive 
response  which  are  congenital  fall  into  two 
classes,  (a)  connate,  (6)  deferred.  See  Lloyd 
Morgan,  Habit  and  Instinct  (1896).    (o.Ia.m.) 

Gonnaotion  [Lat.  eonnectid]:  Gkr.  Ver- 
bindung;  Fr.  eonnmon;  Ital.  eowneadone. 
Used  in  psychology  for  different  sorts  of 
Combination  (q.  v.).  The  latter  term  is 
preferred.  (j.m.b.,  g.f.8.) 

Connotation  [Lat.  eon- + noUxre^  to  mark] : 
Oer.  Mtteinhegreifm,  Mitbezeidanung,  conno- 
tativ  (adj.);  Fr.  camMtaticn]  Ital.  eownota- 
zione  (suggested — E.H.).  The  term  is  open 
to  more  than  one  interpretation,  (i)  The 
scholastic  logicians,  from  the  time  of  Occam, 
and  perhaps  a  little  earlier,  used  the  word  to 
indicate  an  aspect  of  terms  opposed  to  absolute. 

Homo  stood  simplieiter  or  absolutely  for 
nutn;  iustiis  stood  primarily  for  a  quality; 
secondarily,  or  e<mnotaiivdy^  for  the  subject 
of  that  quality. 

(2)  Modem  logicians,  following  J.  S.  Mill, 
have  so  far  reversed  this.    Looking  to  the 
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function  of  general  terms,  they  define  connota- 
tion as  the  attributes  making  up  the  meaning 
of  the  term,  what  is  implied;  and  contrast 
with  that  the  denotative  aspect,  the  sphere 
of  application  of  the  term.  The  distinction 
is  dear  and  important^  so  far  as  class  terms 
or  common  neuns  are  concerned. .  See  Msak- 
mo,  and  Sionificatiye.  (bjl.) 

CouBciwica  [Lat.  con-  +  »eieniia,  know- 
ledge] :  Oer.  Gewissen ;  Fr.  ccntcienee  (con- 
sciousness, for  eofucienee  morale);  Ital. 
eosdenza.  The  consciousness  of  moral  worth 
or  its  opposite  as  manifested  in  character  or 
conduct,  together  with  the  consciousness  of 
personal  obligation  to  act  in  accordance  with 
morality  and  the  consciousness  of  merit  or 
guilt  in  acting.  More  precisely  defined  as 
&e  recognition  by  the  individual  of  the 
moral  value  of  character  or  conduct,  or  the 
recognition  of  the  ultimate  moral  laws  or 
principles  upon  which  moral  judgments  con- 
cerning character  or  conduct  rest,  together 
with  the  attendant  consciousness  of  personal 
obligation  and  of  merit  or  guilt. 

The  term  conscience,  like  its  Greek  equiva- 
lent avPfidtiatSj  and  Latin  equivalent  eon- 
scientiOf  means  literally  'knowledge  with'; 
but  it  has  a  specifically  ethical  significance 
which  the  Greek  and  Latin  terms  only  gradu- 
ally acquired.  The  French  term  eanseienee, 
though  also  used  as  an  equivalent  of  the 
English  '  conscience,'  commonly  means  simply 
'  consciousness.'  In  the  New  Testament  the 
term  ovwtidfifTK  is  frequently  used  in  the 
ethical  sense,  i.  e.  not  merely  for '  conscious- 
ness of  one's  own  state  or  acts/  but  for  *  eon- 
Bciousness  of  their  moral  worth  or  value.' 

But  the  term  is  not  used  as  a  technical 
term  of  ethics  by  the  classical  philosophers. 
In  Aristotle's  Eihico  the  conception  which 
approaches  most  nearly  to  the  modem  English 
use  of  'conscience'  is  ^PpSmprUf  often  trans- 
lated '  prudence,'  but  usually,  in  the  Ethics, 
more  nearly  equivalent  to  '  moral  insight.' 
It  was  in  connection  with  the  greater  stress 
laid,  especially  by  the  Stoic  philosophers,  upon 
the  rational  nature  of  morsd  law  that  special 
prominence  came  to  be  attached  to  the  sub- 
jective witness  to  morality  in  the  individual's 
consciousness.  Thus  the  self-dependent  Wise 
Man  of  the  Stoics  is  distinguished  by  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  rational  and  moral  worth. 
But  his  consciousness  of  the  moral  law  is 
designated  simply  as  reason,  or  the  ruling 
part  of  the  soul.  The  elaboration  of  the 
doctrine  of  conscience  is  due  to  the  scholastic 
writers,  who  made  dominant  in  their  ethics 


the  conception  of  moral  laws  as  laws  of  God 
revealed  by  him  in  the  soul  of  man,  for  the 
r^^lation  of  human  conduct.  Two  character- 
istics distinguished  the  scholastic  doctrine  of 
conscience.  In  the  first  place,  a  distinction 
was  drawn  between  (a)  the  consciousness  of 
the  universally  binding  rules  of  conduct,  to 
which  the  name  Stnbebesis  (q.  v.)  was 
given;  and  (6)  the  relation  to  this  general 
rule  of  the  particular  case :  the  latter  being 
called  specifically  conscterUia,  This  distinc- 
tion is,  in  essence,  adopted  by  leading  modem 
moralists  of  the  Intuitional  school.  But  the 
terminology  is  changed.  Tbe  term  sjm- 
deresis  has  fallen  out  of  use;  and  the  term 
conscience  includes  (if  it  is  not  always  re- 
stricted to)  the  consciousness  of  the  universal 
law  or  laws  of  morality,  while  tbe  teim 
*  moral  judgment '  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
application  of  the  general  rule  to  the  particular 
case.  In  the  second  place,  conscience  was 
interpreted  as  an  intellectual  power.  The 
moral  quality  of  an  action  was  said  to  be 
recognized  by  subsuming  the  act  under  the 
general  rule  formulated  by  conscience.  In 
this  way  rules  of  conduct  came  to  be  systema- 
tized after  a  juridical  pattern.  Actions 
(whether  real  or  possible)  were  classified  and 
referred  to  their  appropriate  principles  or 
moral  rules.  In  carrying  out  this  systema- 
tization  difficulties  arose  as  to  the  rules  under 
which  certain  actions  should  be  subsumed ; 
and  thus  conflicts  of  opinion  were  brought  to 
light  concerning  the  moral  worth  of  such 
actions.  These  came  to  be  known  as  'cases 
of  conscience.'  The  difficulty  of  applying  the 
foimal  principles  to  the  details  of  conduct,  and 
the  differences  of  moral  judgment  which  arose 
in  this  way,  gave  rise  to  the  science  of 
Cabuistbt  (q.  v.). 

Both  the  above  characteristics  may  be  ti*aced 
in  the  view  of  conscience  held  by  the  writers 
described  by  Sidgwick  (Meth,  of  Eth.,  I. 
viii.  3)  as  dogmatic  intuitionists.  But  the 
doctrine  of  conscience  elaborated  by  the 
English  moralists  has  a  different  origin. 
Adam  Smith  remarks  {3for,  Sent.,  VII. 
iii.  3)  that  'the  word  conscience  does  not 
inunediately  denote  any  moral  faculty  by 
which  we  approve  or  disapprove.  Conscience 
supports,  indeed,  the  existence  of  some  such 
faculty,  and  properly  signifies  our  conscious- 
ness of  having  acted  agreeably  or  contrary  to 
its  directions ' —  a  statement  which  harmonizes 
with  the  forgotten  scholastic  usage.  In 
Hobbes,  and  even  in  Shaftesbury,  the  word 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  used  as  a  technical 
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term ;  and  it  is  noticeable  that,  when  used,  it 
has  commonly  (if  not  always)  the  signifioation 
of  a  conscioasness  of  wrong-doing,  not  of  right 
(cf.  Shaftesbury,  Inquiry,  IL  ii.  i).  But  it 
was  through  the  prominence  given  by  Shafltes- 
bury  to  the  '  moral  sense '  that  the  doctrine 
of  conscience,  as  held  by  the  English  moralists, 
arose.  This  doctrine  was  first  elaborated  by 
Butler.  According  to  him,  conscience  does 
not,  of  itself  and  immediately,  tend  to  action : 
it  is  the  'principle  in  man  by  which  he 
approves  or  disapproves  his  heart,  temper, 
and  actions';  'to  preside  and  govern,  from 
the  very  economy  and  constitution  of  man, 
belong  to  it ; '  and  it  is  from  this  supremacy 
of  conscience  that  we  get  the  idea  of  human 
nature  as  a  system  or  constitution — and  a  con- 
stitution adapted  to  virtue. 

In  two  respects  at  least  Butler's  account  is 
imperfect :  as  regards  the  relation  of  the  sub- 
jective principle,  called  conscience,  to  the  objec- 
tive moral  law,  and  as  regards  the  constitution 
of  the  principle  itself.  In  the  first  respect 
Butler  asserts  strongly  (though  not  quite 
uniformly,  when  he  speaks  of  its  relation  to 
self-love)  the  supremacy  of  conscience — 
assuming,  therefore,  that  the  individual  con- 
science is  in  harmony  with  objective  moral 
law :  '  he  hath  the  rule  of  right  within,  what 
is  wanting  is  only  that  he  honestly  attend 
to  it.' 

A  negative  answer  would  thus  seem  to  be 
required  to  the  question  of  the  schools :  '  can 
conscience  be  educated)'  This  negative 
answer  is  expressly  given  by  Kant  {Werke, 
ed.  Hartenstein,  vii.  204 ;  Abbot's  trans.,  310), 
although  he  allows  that '  it  is  possible  to  err 
in  the  judgment  whether  something  is  a  duty 
or  not ' ;  conscience  being  thus  distinguished 
from  particular  moral  judgments  and  identified 
with  the  ultimate  principle  of  Practical 
Beabon  (q-v.).  Subsequent  ethical  analysis 
has  been  largely  occupied  with  the  endeavour 
to  bring  out  in  detail  the  relation  of  this 
inner  response  of  conscience  to  the  external 
order  of  the  social  environment.  Hence  the 
attempts  to  trace  the  gradual  evolution  of 
conscience,  made  by  J.  S.  Mill,  A.  Bain,  H. 
Spencer,  and  many  others.  From  this  point 
of  view  conscience  is  held  (with  many  differ- 
ences in  detail)  to  be  a  social  consciousness 
gradually  built  up  in  the  individual  by  the 
influence  of  his  environment :  the  specifically 
moral  element  entering,  according  to  Spencer, 
when  a  less  evolved  feeling  is  controlled  by 
a  more  evolved  feeling. 

This  psychological  view  is  accompanied  by 
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a  modification  of  the  doctrine  to  which  Butler 
tended  concerning  the  rational  constitution  of 
conscience.  The  rational  or  reflective  element, 
it  is  held,  comes  last  in  the  synthesis.  It  is 
preceded  by  an  emotional  and  active  response 
to  surrounding  conditions,  exhibiting  itself  in 
a  variety  of  moral  and  quasi-moral  sentiments, 
only  at  a  later  stage  rounded  off  and  reduced 
to  a  formula  by  intellectual  reflection.  This 
account  succeeds  in  giving  an  explanation  of 
the  historical  and  individual  divergences  of 
'conscientious  judgments';  it  needs  to  be 
supplemented  in  order  to  explain  the  uni- 
versal authority  claimed  by  conscience — what 
Butler  called  its  'supremacy.'  The  social 
influence  which  determines  the  development 
of  conscience  almost  entirely  in  its  earlier 
stages  is  itself  transcended  in  the  rational  or 
self-conscious  organization  of  the  moral  life; 
so  that  conscience  becomes  not  merely  a  social 
self,  but  an  ideal  self. 

lAierature :  Joseph  Butleb,  Sermons,  and 
Diss,  on  Virtue  ;  J.  S.  Mixl,  Utilitarianism, 
chap,  iii ;  A.  Bain,  Emotions  (3rd  ed.),  285  ff.; 
H.  Spbncbb,  Princ.  of  Eth.,  Pt.  I  (*  I^ata '), 
chap,  vii;  T.  H.  Oreek,  Proleg.  to  Eth., 
Bk.  IV.  chap,  ii;  Elsenhaus,  Weseu  und 
Entstehung  des  Gewissens,  Also  literature 
cited  under  Ethics.  (w.b.8.) 

Goiuioioiui  ZUunon  Theory  (in  aesthe- 
tics) :  see  Abt  akd  Abt  Theobies,  and 
Semblance. 

ConscioiumeMi :  Oer.  Beumssttein;  Fr. 
conaeience;  Ital.  eotcienaa.  The  distinctive 
character  of  whatever  may  be  called  mental 
life. 

'  It  is  the  point  of  division  between  mind 
and  not  mind '  (Baldwin,  Elementa  of  Fsyehol,, 
57).  Wherever  there  is  not  total  unconscious- 
ness, in  the  sense  in  which  we  attribute  un- 
consciousness to  a  table  or  a  log  of  wood, 
the  existence  of  some  form  of  mind  we 
denote  by  the  word  consciousness.  *  What- 
ever we  are  when  we  are  awake,  as  contrasted 
with  what  we  are  when  we  sink  into  a  pro- 
found and  dreamless  sleep,  that  it  is  to  be 
conscious.  What  we  ara  less  and  less,  as  we 
sink  gradually  down  into  dreamless  sleep,  or 
as  we  swoon  slowly  away;  and  what  we  are 
more  and  more,  as  the  noise  of  the  crowd  out- 
side tardily  arouses  us  from  our  after-dinner 
nap,  or  as  we  come  out  of  the  midnight  of 
the  typhoid  fever  crisis,'  that  is  conscious- 
ness (Ladd,  Psychol,,  Descrip.  and  Explan,, 

30). 

In  the  earlier  English  p^chologists  the 
word  signifies  the  mind's  direct  cognizance  of 
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its  own  states  ftnd  processes.  Thus  Locke : 
'  CoDScioosness  is  the  perception  of  what  passes 
in  a  man's  own  mind '  (J^Moy,  Bk.  II.  chap.  i. 
1 9) ;  Reid :  '  That  immediate  knowledge  which 
we  have  of  aU  the  piesent  operations  of  our 
mind'  {Works,  Hamilton's  ed.,  L  222).  The 
wider  usage  which  is  now  generally  adopted  is 
due  to  the  Associationist  SchooL 

LiienUure:  Baik,  Appendix  to  Emotions 
and  Will;  HAMU/roir,  Metaphysics,  Lects. 
ixy  zi-xiii ;  Siowabt,  Logic  (Eng.  trans.),  ii. 
i30~4j  Wukdt,  Orundnss,  238;  Bbneke, 
Die  neue  Psychol.,  1 7 1-206 ;  Lewbs,  Physical 
Basis  of  Mind,  353  ff.  (o.f.b.,  j.m.b.) 

CkmaciammaM  of  Kind :  Ger.{i)Artsinn 
or Anbewtutitein  (suggested.  Analogies :  Art- 
begriffia  logic,  dir  Art  Leute^  LetUe  aUer  Art 
(JJC3.),  GaUungBbeunuttaem  (Barth)),  (2)  Be- 
vm88t»ein  der  Gleiehheit;  Fr.  (i)  conaeienee 
de  ckuie  (J.M.B.),  esprit  de  corps,  (2)  conscience 
de  similiiude ;  Ital.  (i)  coseienza  di  classe 
(JJCB.),  spirito  di  oorpo,  (2)  eoscienza  ddla 
similiiudine  {deUa  rassomiglianza),  (i)  Con- 
Bcionsness  of  self^  however  vague,-  as  having 
something  in  common  with  another. 

This  definition  is  preferred  to  that  helow 
(2),  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  attempt  detailed 
analysis  of  this  form  of  Social  Conscious- 
inssB  (q.  v.).  See  also  Socius.  The  French 
term  esprit  de  corps  has  been  used  in  the 
three  Ifuiguages  for  the  phenomenon  in  this 
broad  sense,  but  with  emphasis  on  the  side  of 
action,  and  on  some  special  bond  of  union ;  so 
that  it  is  well  to  have  a  recognized  English 
equivalent.  This  definition,  moreover,  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  second  (2),  since  it 
leaves  to  further  discussion  the  various  psy- 
chological factors  involved,  and  permits  dis- 
agreement in  regard  to  them.  The  French 
and  Qerman  equivalents  (2)  recommended 
by  I'.H.G.  seem  psychologically  ambiguous 
and  unavailable,  for  each  of  them  is  equiva- 
lent to  'consciousness  of  resemblance,'  which 
means  quite  another  thing  in  current  discus- 
sion. (J.K.B.,  O.F.8.) 

(2)  A  complex  state  of  mind  combining  (a) 
organic  sympathy,  (&)  perception  of  resem- 
blauoes  and  classification,  (e)  reflective  sym- 
pathy, (cT)  affection,  (e)  desire  for  recognition 
and  for  affection  or  sympathy ;  and  awakened 
by  the  presence  or  the  thought  of  an  individual 
who,  in  important  respects,  resembles  one- 
sell 

Introduced  by  Oiddings  (Prine,  of  Soeid,, 
1896),  and  by  him  made  the  fundamental 
postidate  of  sociology.  More  fully  analysed, 
described,  and  applied  in  Elements  of  t^)eidl. 


( 1 898V  The  phenomenon,  though  not  called 
by  this  name,  was  recognized  by  Aristotle, 
Nie.  Eth.,  Bk.  Y III.  chap,  ii ;  Dante,  II  Conmio, 
Treatise  III,  chap,  i;  Spinoza,  Ethics,  Part 
in,  props,  xxvii,  xxxiii,  xlvi,  lix,  def.  xviii; 
Spencer,  Princ.  of  PsychoL,,  $  504  ;  Baldwin, 
Handh.  of  Psychol,  Feeling  and  WiU  (1891V 
193,  and  Social  and  Eth.  Interpret.  (1897), 
chap,  xii  and  App.  D.  Spinoza's  propositions 
are  particularly  clear. 

Literature:  titles  cited  above.  See  also 
Social  Consciousness,  and  Socius.   (f.h.o.) 

ConiMwiwial  Aetioiui  and  Xorementfl 
[Lat.  consensus,  agreement] :  Oer.  (2)  Mitbewe- 
gung ;  Fr.  (2)  mouvements  assodis,  syncimUie 
(p. J.) ;  Ital.  (2)  movimenti  consentanei,  (1)  In 
psychology:  reflex  and  instinctive  actions 
which  are  stimulated  by  clearly  conscious 
sensations.  In  this  sense  there  are  no  exact 
foreign  equivalents  in  use;  those  given  for 
SsNBOBiMOTOB  are  nearest. 

(2)  In  physiology :  involuntary  movements 
correlated  with  or  accompanying  a  volun- 
tary movement.    See  Acoompaittino  Uovs- 

MSNT8. 

(i)  Used  by  Carpenter  (Ifent,  Physiol., 
82  f.),  who  contrasts  such  actions,  as  to  their 
seat  in  the  nervous  system  (above  the  spinal 
cord  but  beneath  the  cerebrum),  with  the 
spinal  reflexes.  Shadworth  Hodgson  {Met,  of 
Experience,  iii.  134,  iv.  150)  uses  the  term 
in  the  wider  sense,  although  quoting  Car- 
penter, of  actions  which  ai'e  themselves  clearly 
known,  and  whose  end  is  foreseen,  but  which 
involve  no  inhibition,  effort,  or  volition  (largely 
Hartley's  'secondarily  automatic'  actions). 
That  is,  Hodgson  seems  to  include  ^idio- 
motor '  actions,  while  Cazpenter  uses  '  sensori- 
motor '  as  equivalent  to  consensual.  Cf.  Con- 
scious Beflex  under  Reflex.  As  these  latter 
terms  are  more  exact,  'consensual'  is  not 
needed.  The  Latin  form  consensm  was  early 
used  for  the  union  or  '  harmony '  of  parts  of 
the  animal  organism :  cf.  Baumerus,  De  oonr 
sensupartium  humani  corporis  (Amstelodami, 
1666).  (JJf.B.) 

Cronsaiunui  gentiiiiiL  [Lat.].  Universal 
consent,  common  consent,  or  catholicity,  con- 
sidered a  proof  or  test  of  certain  principles. 
See  Tests  of  Tbuth.  (j.m.b.) 

Consent  [Lat.  con"  +  sentire,  to  feel] : 
Ger.  EiwimHUgtrng  \  Fr.  consentement  \  Ital. 
eonsenso.  The  volition  to  allow  something 
to  take  place.  I  consent  to  an  action;  I 
assent  to  a  proposition:  a  distinction  in- 
volving that  between  belief  and  wilL  C£ 
Belief.  (o.f.8.-^.m.b.) 
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CoiuMntieiLce  [Lat.  eon- + tetUire,  to  feel] : 
Ger.  GesamnUemjofindungf  rUedriges  IchgefUM ; 
Fr.  senHmeni  da  mot  primitif  ou  arganique ; 
Ital.  serUimento  fondamerUale  delf  to  organieo. 
The  felt  unity  of  consciousiiess  considered  as 
arising  on  the  basis  of  sensation,  apart  from 
all  intellectual  processes. 

Mivart  speaks  of  consentience  as  'a  feeling 
resulting  from  the  unobsenred  synthesis  of 
our  sensations'  {Proe.  Zool.  Soe.,  London, 
1884,  463;  quoted  in  Centwry  Dict^  and  as 
an  '  unintellectual  sense  of  self.'  The  term 
was  also  used  by  Lewes,  but  is  not  in  general 
use.  It  might  conveniently  be  adopted,  seeing 
that  it  denotes  the  condition  of  unity  of  which 
other  writers  describe  particular  phases  by 
such  phrases  (<l*v.)  as  '  Anoetic  Unity  of  Con- 
sciousness' (otout),  <  Passive  consciousness,' 
'  Passivity '  of  consciousness  (Bradley,  Baldwin), 
'Consensual'  (Carpenter,  S.  Hodgson),  'Or- 
ganic Self'  (Ribot,  Mackensie).  (j.m.b.,  o.f.s.) 

CronseqneiLce  [Lat  con-  +  tequere^  to  fol- 
low]: Ger.  {nothvoendige)  FcUge;  Fr.  conse- 
quence; Ital.  conseguenza,  A  general  term 
for  different  forms  of  conditioning  or  re- 
sulting. See  Cause  and  Effect,  and  Con- 
sequence (logical).  It  is  contrasted  with 
sequence,  in  that  it  includes  the  idea  of 
necessary  connection,  which  the  latter  does 
not.  We  speak  of  a  '  mere  sequence '  which 
is  not  a  consequence.  Cf.  also  Force  and 
Condition.  (j.m.b.) 

Gonseqnenoe  (in  ethics).  The  results  of 
an  action,  so  far  as  they  are  distinguishable 
from  the  action  itself. 

The  line  between  an  action  and  its  conse- 
quences can  only  be  drawn  in  a  more  or  less 
arbitraiy  way.  The  clearest  distinction  might 
seem  to  be  to  limit  the  term  consequences 
to  those  results  which  are  not  foreseen  or 
intended  by  the  agent ;  but  this  definition  is 
excluded  by  the  familiar  usage  of  the  term, 
especially  by  Utilitarian  writers.  One  set  of 
consequences  can  be  with  tolerable  clearness 
distinguished  in  (though  hardly  from)  the 
action:  namely,  its  effects  upon  the  feelings 
of  other  conscious  persons.  The  Utilitarian 
morality,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  the  worth  of 
conduct  depend  upon  its  effects,  is  frequently 
called  a  *  morality  of  consequences.'  In  this 
sense  the  term  is  used  by  Bentham.  'The 
general  tendency  of  an  act  is  more  or  less 
pernicious  according  to  the  sum-total  of  its 
consequences.  . .  .  Among  the  consequences  of 
an  act .  .  .  such  only,  by  one  who  views  them 
in  the  capacity  of  a  legislator,  can  be  said  to 
be  material,  as  either  consist  of  pain  or  pkft- 
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sure,  or  have  an  influence  in  the  production 
of  pain  or  pleasure.'  See  Bentham,  Princ.  of 
Mor,  and  Legid,,  chap.  vii.  (w.b.s.) 

CoiuMqueiLt  and  ConaeqneiLea  (logical) : 
Ger.  logiache  Folge,  Coneequenz;  Fr»  cone^ 
qumt ;  Ital«  coneeguente,  A  relative  term, 
designating  a  judgment,  the  context  of  which 
is  asserted  to  hold  good,  as  following  from 
the  assumption  that  the  context  asserted  in 
another  judgment,  called  relatively  the  Ante- 
cedent (q*v.),  holds  good.  To  the  relation 
between  propositions,  so  connected  that  the 
position  of  the  one  carries  with  it  the  position 
of  another,  the  abstract  name  Consequence 
may  be  given,  and  evidently  the  abstract  name 
may  be  used  in  application  to  all  cases  in 
which  the  truth  of  one  judgment  is  asserted 
on  supposal  of  the  truth  of  one  or  more  other 
judgments. 

On  the  term  coneeqttenHa  and  the  scholastic 
elaboration  of  the  doctrine  connected  with  it, 
see  Prantl,  Gesch,  d,  Logik,  iii.  137  ff.    (bji.) 

GoBflerv^tion  (in  psychology)  [Lat.  0011^+ 
servare,  to  keep]  :  Ger.  ErhtdHmgsvermdgen ; 
Fr.  conaervation ;  Ital.  conaervctzione  dei  rioordi. 
An  older  term  for  what  is  now  called  Reten- 
tion (q.  v.). 

Used  to  describe  the  group  of  functions  by 
which  mental    experiences  are  'conserved.' 


Hamilton  {Leets,  on  Met.,  xxx)  treats  of 
the  'Conservative  or  Betentive  Faculty'  as 
'Memory  proper'  (see  his  learned  notes  on 
earlier  usage).  Cf.  Habier,  Lefons  de  Psychol., 
chap.  xiv.  The  term  retention  is  now  used 
by  most  psychologists;  the  abstract  form 
retentiveness  (Bain)  being  also  available  and 
convenient.  (j.m.b.) 

Consezration  of  Energy  or  Conflerva- 
tion  of  Force:  Ger.  Erhakung  der  Kraft 
{der  Energie) ;  Fr.  conservation  des  forces  {de 
Vhhergie);  lidl.  conservazUme  deUe  forze  {deU* 
energia).  The  general  law  that,  in  a  system 
of  bodies  neither  acted  upon  by,  nor  acting 
upon,  anything  outside  of  itself,  the  total 
energy  of  the  system  remains  invariable,  only 
changing  from  one  form  into  another.  See 
Enssot. 

The  system  of  bodies  under  consideration 
may  be  a  swinging  pendulum,  the  whole 
earth  with  everything  on  it,  the  solar  system, 
or  the  entire  universe.  It  should  be  said 
that  no  system  of  bodies  less  than  tiw 
entire  universe  can  be  wholly  iscdtted  from 
outside  action,  because,  do  idMt  we  will,  heat 
will  be  oondofltod  tut  radiated  away.  The 
most  wo  49an  ^  is  to  make  the  amount  of 
ImsA  received  equal  to  that  radiated,  and  then 
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the  law  will  hold.  IntimationB  of  this  law 
are  to  be  found  very  early.  It  first  attained 
the  dignity  of  a  scientific  doctrine  through 
the  investigations  of  Meyer  (1842)  and  Joule 

( 1 843).  (8.N.-H.B.P,) 

LiUnxltwre :  discussed  from  a  philosophicid 
point  of  view  by  Spekcbb,  First  Princ; 
LoTZE,  Metaphysics;  Wukdt,  Syst.  d. 
PLilos.;  Wabd,  Naturalism  and  Agnosti- 
cism,  ii.  (J.M.B.) 

CoiuMrvatimi :  Qec,  ConservatismuB  \  Fr. 
ton9ervatitme\  Ital.  ecnaervatumo,  (i)  The 
strong  love  of  what  is  old,  customary, 
and  familiar,  in  opinion,  social  life  and  or- 
ganization, religion,  morals,  &c.  (2)  In  socio- 
logy :  habitual  opposition  to  change  in  social 
institutions,  usages,  or  manners. 

'  We  scruple  not  to  express  the  belief  that 
a  truer  spirit  of  conservatism,  as  to  every- 
thing good  in  the  principles  and  professed 
objects  of  our  old  institutions,  lives  in  many 
who  are  determined  enemies  of  those  institu- 
tions in  their  present  state,  than  in  most  of 
those  who  are  themselves  conservatives '  (J.  S. 
Mill,  Dis9&rtationB  and  Dtseustions,  i.  202). 

See  LlBBBALIBM. 

LttertUure :  see  under  Social  Pbycholoot, 

and  SOCIOLOOT.  (F.H.G.,  j.h.b.) 

Considaration  (in  law)  [Lat.  cormdera- 
tio]:  Qer.  Oegetdeistung ;  Fr.  cause;  Ital. 
considerazione.  The  material  cause  of  an 
obligatory  contract;  that  which  a  promiser 
considers,  and  the  law  admits  to  be,  a  sufficient 
equivalent  for  what  he  promises  to  do  or 
forbear.  The  law  requires  it  to  have  some 
value,  but  it  need  not  be  an  adequate  compen- 
sation. 

Its  legal  value  is  measured  by  the  detri- 
ment which  it  works  to  the  promisee.  See 
Smith  on  Right  and  Law,  §  184.  Natural 
love  and  affection  is  a  sufficient  consideration 
to  make  an  executed  gift  of  land,  by  deed,  fully 
effectual,  and  is  termed  a  'good'  considersr 
tion.  Under  most  governments  certain  legal 
forms  may  supply  the  want  of  a  considera- 
tion. By  the  common  law,  such  an  effect  is 
produced  by  executing  a  contract  under  seal. 

The  obligation  of  a  contract,  in  early  society, 
comes  from  its  form.  A  consideration  is  not 
admitted  to  be  sufficient  to  support  a  contract 
to  be  performed  in  the  future,  until  a  some- 
what advanced  stage  of  civilization. 

Liieraiure:  Maine,  Ancient  Law;  Holmbs, 
The  Common  Law,  sects.  7,  8.  (8.E.B.) 

Cknudstency  (topical)  [Lat.  con-  +  stare, 
to  stand]:  Ger.  Uebereinstimmung,  Folge- 
riehHghek ;  Fr.  consistance ;   Ital.  eongruenza. 


A  relative  term,  applicable  to  a  series  or  group 
of  connected  propositions,  and  expressing  the 
fact  that  their  connection  conforms  to  the 
general  logical  laws  of  inference.  It  implies 
more  than  compossibility,  and  it  is  evidently 
one  condition,  at  least,  of  truth.  The  logic 
of  consistency,  or  Formal  Logic,  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  general  rules  to  which  a  group  or 
series  of  propositions  must  conform,  if  it  is 
to  secure  the  first  and  simplest  condition  of 
truth.  (BJk.) 

GdUMmaiice  [Lat.  eonr  +  sonars,  to 
sound]  :  Ger.  Consonanz ;  Fr.  consonance ; 
Ital.  acccrdi  consonanti.  The  relative  unitari- 
ness  or  diversity  of  the  total  impression  pro- 
duced by  a  compound  tone  or  chord  is  c^led 
respectively  Consonance  or  Dissonance.  They 
are  popularly  distinguished  as  being  pleasant 
and  unpleasant.  (c.l.f.-j.m.b.) 

The  Intebvals  (q.  v.)  allowed  by  the  laws 
of  musical  harmony  are  of  three  kinds :  perfect 
consonances,  imperfect  consonances,  and  dis- 
sonances. Peri'ectly  consonant  are  octave 
(1:2),  fifth  (2:3),  and  fourth  (3  : 4);  im- 
perfectly consonant,  mcgor  third  (4  :  5),  minor 
third  (5  : 6),  major  sixth  (3  :  5),  minor  sixth 
(5:8);  all  the  rest  are  dissonant. 

Consonance  and  dissonance  have  been  ex- 
plained :  (i)  by  an  unconscious  apprehension 
of,  and  conscious  satisfaction  and  dissatisfac- 
tion with,  simple  and  complex  vibration  ratios 
iLipps) ;  (2)  by  presence  or  absence  of  Beats 
q.v.)  (Helmholtz);  (3)  by  degree  of  direct 
tone  relationship  (Wundt);  (4)  by  degree  of 
fusion  of  constituent  tones  (Stumpf,  Kiilpe). 

Literature :  Stuhpf,  Tonpsychologie,  ii.  23  z  f.; 
Beitr.  z.  Ak.  u.  Musikwiss.;  KtTLFE,  Outlines 
of  Psychol.,  304;  Wundt,  Physiol.  Psychol. 
(4th  ed.),  ii.  71 ;  Helmholtz,  Sensations  of 
Tone,  226;  Lipps,  Grundthatsachen  d.  Seelen- 
lebens,  269  f. ;  Psych.  Stud.  (1885),  92; 
Zeitsch.  f.  Psychol.,  xix.  i ;  Sanfobd,  Course 
in  Exper.  Psychol.,  expts.  83,  93,  94.      (e.b.t.) 

Consonant  (vocal) :  see  Alphabet,  and 
Phonetic. 

Constant  Error :  Ger.  honstanter  Fehler ; 
Fr.  erreur  constants ;  Ital.  errore  costante.  See 
Ebbobs  of  Obsebvation. 

Constant  Quantitj :  see  Vabla^ble. 

Constant  &etiim :  see  Ingbeabing 
Rbtttbn. 

Constituent  Society :  see  Sociolooy. 

Constitution  [Lat.  eonstituere,  to  estab- 
lish]: Ger.  Constitution;  Fr.  constitution; 
Ital.  costituzione.  The  entire  group  of  deter- 
mining factors  of  a  thing  in  so  far  as  they 
are  internal  or  organic  to  it.     Of.  Gbganibm. 
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The  limiting  cases  are  illustrated  (i)  in 
biology,  in  that  a  new-bom  organism  is  said 
to  iidierit  its  entire  constitution,  and  (2)  in 
e.g.  a  drove  of  sheep,  herded  by  dogs,  which 
has  no  constitution  at  all.  The  conception  is 
illustrated  also  in  theories  of  knowledge  which 
distinguish  principles  that  are  *  constitutive ' 
from  those  that  are  *  regi|[ative.'  The  new- 
born organism  inherits  its  constitutive  prin- 
ciples, but  adds  regulative  ones  when  it  comes 
into  contact  .with  an  enviroument ;  the  flock 
of  sheep  has  in  the  dogs  its  regulative  prin- 
ciples, but  gets  a  constitutive  one  as  soon  as 
the  individual  sheep  begin  to  follow  the  bell- 
wether. In  various  sorts  of  Oboanization 
(q.  v.)  the  regulative  is  emphasized,  while  in 
a  true  organism  it  is  the  constitutive.  Cf. 
the  remarks  made  under  Fobce  and  Con- 
dition. (J.M.B.) 

Comititation  (in  law) :  Ger.  StaaUoerfda- 
aung,  SUmiagnindgesetZj  OrtMdverfasm^  Fr. 
eofuUtution ;  Ital.  eastUuzione.  The  funda- 
mental and  supreme  law,  or  laws  and  institu- 
tions, constituting  the  rule  of  organization 
and  government  of  some  particular  association 
of  persons;  e.g.  a  state,  or  kingdom,  or  a 
private  society.  It  may  be  written  or  un- 
written; arranged  in  systematic  form,  as  in 
the  American  plan,  or  made  up  of  certain 
historic  documents  and  national  usages  and 
traditions,  as  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain. 
The  term  is  also  used,  with  less  accuracy,  to 
signify  the  terms  of  association  by  which  a 
confederacy  of  sovereign  powers  is  estab- 
lished. 

In  Roman  law,  a  eansHttUio  was  that 
which  the  emperor  had  constituted  by  a 
decree,  edict,  or  epistle ;  also  an  interlocutory 
praetorian  edict  (Gains,  i.  5). 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  overrides  any  Act 
of  Congress,  treaty,  state  constitution,  or  state 
statute,  which  is  in  conflict  with  it,  but  only 
to  the  extent  of  such  conflict.  Each  of  the 
United  States  has  a  constitution  of  its 
own. 

The  office  of  a  written  constitution  cannot 
properly  be  extended  beyond  drawing  the  out- 
lines of  the  government,  and  laying  down  the 
main  rules  of  administration.  '  A  constitu- 
tion, to  contain  an  accurate  detail  of  all  the 
subdivisions  of  which  its  great  powers  will 
admit,  and  of  all  the  means  by  which  they 
may  be  carried  into  execution,  would  partake 
of  the  prolixity  of  a  legal  code,  and  could 
scarcely  be  embraced  by  the  human  mind. 
It  would  probably  never  be  understood  by  the 


public.  Its  nature,  therefore,  requires  that 
only  its  great  outlines  should  be  marked,  its 
important  objects  dengnated,  and  the  minor 
ingredients  which  compose  those  objects  be 
deduced  from  the  nature  of  the  objects  them- 
selves.'  See  McCulloch  v.  Maiyland,  4 
Wheaton's  United  States  Reports,  316^ 

The  first  written  constitution  in  history  is 
that  adopted  by  the  planters  of  Connecticut 
in  1639.  They  did  not,  however,  possess,  and 
hardly  claimed,  political  ind^wiMlenoe.  The 
first  written  constitution  fnuned  for  them- 
selves by  a  people  asserting  their  own 
sovereignty  was  tiuki  of  the  state  of  Virginia, 
adopted  June  29,  1776.  (8.E3.) 

LUercUure :  Pombbot,  Constitutional  Law, 
Instructions  (1875);  Sghouleb,  Constitu- 
tional Studies  (1897);  BuBOESS,  Polit  ScL 
andConstitutioxuil  Law(i89o);  S.E.Baldwin, 
Mod.  Polit.  Instit.,  chaps,  i  and  iv  (1898); 
Gnkist,  Hist,  of  the  English  Constitution 
(Eng.  trans.)  (1886) ;  Tucker,  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States :  a  critical  Discussion 
of  its  Gknesis,  Development,  and  Interpreta- 
tion, i.  chape,  iv  and  v  (1899);  Tambabo, 
Le  Belazioni  fra  la  Coetituzione  e  PAmminis- 
trazione  (1898). 

Constitational  Xaw:  Ger.  SkiottreelU; 
Fr.  droit  public,  loi  oofuHtuiionndle,  lai 
crganiqm  (a  law  of  a  constitutional  nature); 
Ital.  diriUo  eostthmandU.  The  law  pre- 
scribed for  a  political  society  by  its  oiganic 
constitution :  the  law  applicable  to  questions 
of  constitutional  right  and  duty. 

In  Great  Britain  the  constitution  is  made 
up  of  certain  historic  usages,  traditions,  and 
documents ;  of  the  latter,  Magna  Charta,  the 
Petition  of  Right  assented  to  by  Charles  I, 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  1688,  being  the 
chief.  It  can  vlrtuslly  be  altered  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  In  the  United  States,  constitu- 
tional law  is  derived  from  the  written  con- 
stitutions of  the  several  states,  and  of  the 
United  States ;  and  their  provisions  can  only 
be  altered  by  constitutional  amendments, 
adopted  in  the  manner  provided  in  each  con- 
stitution for  itself  or  by  a  constitutional  con- 
vention, duly  called,  in  which  the  whole  people 
are  represented  by  their  delegates.  '  Con- 
stitutional law,  in  the  form  which  it  has  taken 
in  the  United  States,  is  ai^  American  graft  on 
English  jurisprudence.  Its  principles  and 
rules  are  mainly  the  work  of  the  present  ( 1 9th) 
century.  They  rest  on  the  fundamental  con- 
ception of  a  supreme  law,  expressed  in  written 
form,  in  accordance  witii  which  all  private 
rights  must  be  determined,  and  all  public 
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aathority  administered'  (State  v.  Main,  69 
Connectiout  Reports). 

The  construction  of  every  written  document 
is  a  matter  for  the  judges,  not  for  the  jury, 
in  the  trial  of  a  cause,  ^at  of  a  constitution, 
therefore,  always  presents  a  judicial  question, 
and  as  no  statute  can  he  valid  if  in  conflict 
with  the  constitution,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
judiciary  to  refuse  to  enforce  or  respect  any 
statute  which  is  contrary  to  the  constitution, 
as  they  construe  it 

Some  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
have  asserted  that,  so  far  as  their  official  duty 
is  concerned,  they  have  a  right  to  construe 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  for 
themselves,  with  no  regard  to  any  construc- 
tion which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  may  have  placed  upon  it,  except  such 
as  the  reasoning  of  the  court  may  demand. 
This  doctrine  is  most  explicitly  set  forth  in 
President  Jackson's  Veto  Message,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  passage  of  the  Bill  to  re-charter 
the  United  States  Bcmk,  in  1832. 

Judges  wiU  not  decide  that  a  statute  is  un- 
constitutional, unless  the  case  is  plain. 

The  conception  of  a  law  restraining  the 
legislature,  and  capahle  of  enforcement  hy 
executive  or  judicial  officers,  in  contravenlion 
of  an  act  of  legislation,  is  essentially  an 
American  one.  Constitutional  law  can  only 
exist  in  a  state  where  the  powers  of  sovereignty 
are  divided  hetween  diiSPerent  departments, 
each  possessing  a  certain  independence  of  the 
others.  (B.B.B.) 

Literature :  Blackstoke,  Commentaries  on 
the  Law  of  England,  i.  chap,  ii;  Pollook, 
First  Book  of  Jurisprudence,  Part  II.  chap, 
iii;  Rossi,  Cours  ae  Droit  Constitutionnel 
(1866)  ;  OooLEY,  Constitutional  Limitations 
(1890);  CoxB,  Judicial  Power  and  Uncon- 
stitutional Legislature  (1893) ;  DiOBY,Lawof 
the  Constitution  (1889) ;  Thaybb,  Gases  in 
Constitutional  law,  i  cnp.  L  (1894). 

Constraiiit:  see  Bbbtbaint  and  Con- 
STRAnrr. 

Constraint  (socilJ):  Oer.  Zwang;  Fr. 
ctmtrainte;  lieL  eoercizume.  The  direct  com- 
pelling influence  of  one  personality  or  of  the 
soda!  environment  upon  another  personality, 
considered  as  a  source,  or  the  only  source,  of 
Social  Oboakieatiok  (q.  v.). 

The  constraint  theory  is  usually  traced  to 
Hegers  'master  and  slave'  doctrine.  Its 
principal  and  ablest  advocate  is  Durkheim. 

Litirature:  Hbgbl,  Encydopadie,  Part  III. 
$§  431-3  (Philosophy  of  Mind,  Wallace's 
trans.,  55  ^•) ;  DuftKHBix,  De  la  division  du 
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travsil  social,  and  Le  Suicide;  Babth 
(critical),  Die  Philos.  d.  Oesch.,  i.  289  fP.; 
Baldwin  (critical),  Social  and  Eth.  Inter- 
pret., §  317.  (J.M3.) 

Constrnet  [Lat.  eontiru0r$f  to  heap  up] : 
no  foreign  equivalents  in  use.  A  word 
used  hy  Lloyd  Morgan  {Animal  Life  and 
Intdligenoe)  to  indicate  the  &ct  that  in 
the  familiar  objects  of  experience  the  mind 
supplements  what  is  directly  presented  to 
sense  by  the  addition  of  representative  ele- 
ments integrated  therewith  through  associa- 
tion ;  such  a  product  is  called  a  Construct. 

When  for  example  a  man  sees  a  sheep 
on  a  distant  slope  of  down,  the  word  sheep 
stands  for  a  construct  formed  through  the 
suggestive  force  of  a  retinal  stimulus  under 
certain  given  circumstances.  The  word  was 
not  proposed  as  a  technical  term,  but  was 
used  for  purposes  of  exposition.  (c.Ll.m.) 

ConstniotiT0    Imagination ;   see  Ima- 

OIKATIOK. 

Conatrttoiivena—  t  Ger.  productive  or 
eeh^pferieche  Thmigkeit ;  Fr.fimetion  cofutrue- 
tive  ou  erkUriee;  Ital.  fimmane  eoatruUrice, 
faeuUd^  di  eoatruziane  (mentale).  Mental 
constructiveness  exists  if,  and  so  far  as, 
the  ideas  and  conceptions  which  enter  into 
a  train  of  thought  become  systematically 
modified  or  newly  combined  in  the  process  of 
thinking.  (o.f.s.-j.1£.b.) 

Conaumar  [Lat.  con-  +  eumere,  to  take] : 
Oet.  Coneument;  Fr.  eoneommateur ;  ItaJ. 
eanmimatore.  Man  in  his  capacity  as  a  re- 
cipient of  the  services  of  others.  Cf.  the 
second  of  the  definitions  of  Conbumftion. 

There  is  no  class  of  consumers  to  be  sharply 
distinguished  in  eaptenao  from  a  correspond- 
ing class  of  producers.  Nearly  all  men  are 
producers  and  consumers  by  turns;  but  so 
many  economic  events  affect  men,  in  their 
capacity  as  consumers,  in  a  different  manner 
from  that  in  which  they  affect  their  capacity  as 
producers,  that  it  is  often  convenient  to  make 
an  abstraction  of  the  former  relation,  and  study 
a  group  of  men  in  this  light  solely.  Such  study 
is  specially  needed  in  dealing  with  problems 
of  practical  economics,  many  of  which  have 
suffered  from  a  neglect  of  this  aspect.    (a.t.h.) 

Conaumar'a  &ant:  the  English  term  is 
generally  used  in  the  other  languages  without 
translation.  The  excess  of  the  price  which  a 
person  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  a  thing, 
rather  than  go  without  it,  over  that  which  he 
actually  does  pay  (Marshall). 

It  has  long  been  obvious  that,  if  the  same 
article  roprosents  different  costs  of  production 
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to  different  sellers,  those  who  can  produce 
more  cheaply  will  enjoy  a  gain  corre8i>onding 
to  their  advantage  over  their  competitors. 
This  gain,  so  far  as  it  is  due  to  advantage  of 
location,  was  recognized  by  Ricardo  under  the 
name  of  economic  rent;  and  the  Ricardian 
conception  was  extended  by  Mangoldt,  and  by 
Walker, to  cover  the  results  of  other  advantages 
besides  those  of  location.  But  it  was  reserved 
for  Marshall  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
same  article  may  represent  different  degrees 
of  utility  to  different  buyers ;  and  that  those 
who  consume  with  greater  pleasure  or  ad- 
vantage e^joy  a  gain  in  utility  as  consumers, 
which  bears  a  striking  analogy  to  the  saving 
in  cost  to  certain  producers.  Marshall  there- 
fore extended  the  term  rent  to  cover  con- 
sumer's gains  of  this  kind.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  extension  is  a  wise  one.  Rent 
represents  differences  in  expense  of  production 
rather  than  in  cost  of  production ;  and  utility, 
which  is  in  some  sense  the  converse  of  cost, 
is  in  no  sense  the  converse  of  expense.  Con- 
sumer's Qain  or  Surplus  seems  a  better  term 
than  Consumer's  Rent  (and  is  also  used  by 
Marshall).  (a.t.h.) 

Gonminptioii :  Ger.  CoTUfumptian ;  Fr. 
eonaommatian\  lial.  eonaumo.  The  destruction, 
wholly  or  in  part,  of  any  portion  of  wealth 
(Malthus). 

Consumption  may  be  regarded  as  negative 
production.  Just  as  man  can  produce  only 
utilities,  so  he  can  consume  nothing  more. 
He  can  produce  services  and  other  imma- 
terial products,  and  he  can  consume  them 
(Marshall). 

The  study  of  consumption  of  wealth  is 
much  more  recent  and  less  developed  than  the 
study  of  production.  It  dates  fh>m  Malthus 
as  a  beginner ;  it  was  somewhat  developed  by 
the  French  economists  in  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  century  ;  but  its  modem  scientific  form 
was  first  indicated  by  Qossen  (1854)  and 
Jevons  (187 1 ).  In  its  theoretical  aspects,  it 
has  been  carefully  studied  by  the  Austrian 
school  of  economists  (Menger,  Wieser),  and  by 
Clark ;  its  practical  bearings  have  been  de- 
veloped by  Marshall,  Smart,  and  Patten.  It 
is  not  fuUy  settled  whether  the  application  of 
the  term  should  be  confined  to  material  goods, 
as  in  the  first  of  the  definitions  given,  or  ex- 
tended to  things  immaterial,  as  in  the  second. 
Modem  practice  tends  towards  the  latter 
usage. 

Literature:    Mabshall,  Princ.  of  Econ., 

Bk.  III.  (A.T.H.) 

Contact  Sensation  [Lat.  contactus,  from 


eon-  +  tangtre,  to  touch] :  Qer.  Beruhrungs- 
empjindung;  Fr.  aensaUon  de  cotUo/d;  Ital. 
aenaazionA  di  oonicUto,  A  sensation  made  up 
probably  (Dessoir)  of  Touch  Sensation 
(q.v.)  and  Pressu&b  Sensation  (q.  v.). 

Literature:  Dessoib,  Du  Bois-Reymond's 
Arch.  (1892) ;  Sanfobd,  Course  in  Exper. 
Psychol.,  expt.  22 ;  Seboi,  Psychol,  physiol. 

(1888),  82.  (J.1LB.) 

Contagion  (social  and  mental)  [Lat. 
eon-  +  tangere,  to  touch] :  Ger.  {aoeiale  und 
pej/ehieehe)  Aneteckung ;  Fr.  contagion  {aoeiale 
el  mentale) ;  Ital.  eontagio  (aoeiale  e  paiehieo). 
(i)  In  sociology:  the  imitia^ive  repetition  of 
mental  states,  generally  of  impulsive  or  emo- 
tional sorts,  from  person  to  person,  when 
exhibited  on  a  large  scale.  While  contagion 
thus  understood  is  a  social  phenomenon  of 
mimetic  Resemblance  (q*v.),  the  marks  by 
which  it  may  be  more  closely  defined  must  be 
taken  from  psychology. 

(2)  In  psychology :  a  form  of  imitative  sug- 
gestion ;  a  point  of  view  which  explains  the 
character  of  being  widespread  which  is  essen- 
tial to  contagion  considered  as  a  sociological 
fact  (see  above).  Both  meanings  are  based  on 
the  pathologiod  analogy  of  the  contagion  of 
disease. 

LiteraJtwre:  see  under  Cbowd,  SociaIi 
P87CHOLOOT,  SUGGESTION ;  also  the  manuals 
of  mental  pathology;  Viebkandt,  Die 
psychische  Ansteckung,  in  Naturvolker  und 
Gulturvolker,  89.  (j.M3.-o.p.s.) 

(3)  In  psycluatry :  a  form  of  immediate 
imitation  of  delusions,  erroneous  conceptions, 
and  pathological  feelings.  Generally  this 
contagion  is  the  pix)dttct  of  family  life,  or  of 
identical  moral  and  social  conditions.      (e  ji.) 

The  impulse  which  develops  into  contagion 
may  be  regarded  as  the  common  and  funda- 
mental impulse  of  Imitation  (q.  v.).  In  its 
lowest  form,  to  which  there  is  aJso  a  morbid 
analogue,  imitation  is  mechanical,  and  consists 
in  the  blind  and  unreflective  repetition  of 
what  is  presented  to  the  senses.  In  a  more 
developed  and  less  direct  formi,  it  is  represented 
by  the  moulding,  in  greater  or  less  part,  of 
one's  actions  and  beliefs  in  accordance  with  the 
actions  perfoimed  and  the  beliefs  held  by  those 
among  whom  we  live  and  move.  Amongst 
movements  in  which  mental  contagion  plays 
a  prominent  part,  some  are  merely  amusing  as 
illustrating  the  vagaries  to  which  the  speU  of 
contagion  renders  mankind  liable ;  such  as 
the  tulipomania  of  the  1 7th  century,  the  wild 
speculations  of  the  Mississippi  scheme  and  of 
the  South  Sea  Bubble,  and  the  endless  fashions 
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in  dreBS  and  manners;  while  others  have  a 
serious  and  sad  import  forthe  history  of  culture. 
The  various  epidemics  of  witchcraft^  the  danc- 
ing mania,  the  Flagellants,  the  search  for  the 
philoflopher^B  stone  and  the  elixir  of  life,  and 
in  part  the  Crusades,  represent  instances  in 
which  it  is  not  always  clear  what  is  normal 
and  what  abnormal. 

On  the  strictly  abnormal  side,  mental  con* 
tagion,  as  exaggerated  imitation,  may  appear 
in  idiocy  in  the  form  of  a  senseless  imitation 
of  all  acts  and  sounds  (see  Echolalia).  It 
appears  in  persons  of  a  susceptible  and  neurotic 
temperament  in  their  tendency  to  be  unduly 
affected  by  the  actions  of  others,  particularly 
actions  which  present  an  element  of  novelty  or 
bizarrerie,  or  involve  emotional  excitement. 
Eeligious  excitement  offers  many  instances 
of  this  kind  (see  Epidemics,  mental),  while 
ilie  fact  that  suicides,  murders,  or  any  unusual 
forms  of  crime  tend  to  be  imitated  is  well 
known.  Another  class  of  extreme  cases  are 
those  in  which  distinct  insanity  is  communi- 
cated by  contagion.  Cases  are  known  in  which 
constant  association  with  an  insane  person 
brings  on  a  similar  form  of  insanity,  or  in 
which  the  shock,  which  arises  from  witnessing 
insanity  in  another,  produces  insanity.  Like- 
wise, the  simultaneous  afibction  of  two  or 
more  persons — called  by  the  French  folie  d 
deux — may  be  cited  as  instances  of  contagion, 
acting  probably  on  a  predisposed  nature.  In 
certainmental  disorders,  particularly  Htstebia 
(q.  v.),  morbid  contagion  is  a  most  prominent 
and  complicated  factor  of  the  disease. 

LiUrtUure:  arts.  Communicated  Insanity, 
and  Imitation,  in  Tuke's  Diet,  of  Psychol.  Med. 
(and  references  there  given);  also  references 
under  Imitation  and  Suooestion;  Hibsch, 
Epidemics  of  Hysteria,  in  Pop,  Sci.  Mo.  (1896), 
544 ;  Mackat,  Hist,  of  extraordinary  Popular 
Delusions  (1852);  E.  EbOnsb,  Die  Folie 
k  deux,  Allg.  Zeitsch.  f.  Psychiat.,  xl.  634; 
Abnaud,  La  Folie  k  deux,  &o.,  Ann. 
M^.-Psychol.  (1893);  Fboust,  £tude  sur  la 
Folie  k  deux,  Th^se  de  Paris  (1893);  Bab- 
cock,  Communicated  Insanity,  Amer.  J.  of 
Insan.,  li.  518;  Ibeland,  The  Blot  on  the 
Brain  (1893),  206,  and  elsewhere;  Sidis, 
Psychol,  of  Suggestion  (1898),  also  Century 
Mag.  (1896),  849;  Lehmann,  Aberglaube  u. 
Zaubeiei  (1898);  A.  D.  White,  A  Hist,  of 
the  Warnure  of  Sci.  with  Theol.,  chap. 
xvi,  and  elsewhere;  Fiouieb,  Les  Myst^res 
de  la  Sci. ;  P>.  Heonabd,  Les  maladies  ^pi- 
ddmiques  de  Tesprit  (1887).  (j.j.) 

Also  Ch.  Febe,  La  Famille  n^vropathique 


(1894,  on  predispositions  to  the  same  mental 
derangements);  H.  Mabion,  La  Solidarity 
morale;  LABifcQUE  and  Falbet,  La  Folie  k 
deux,  ou  Folie  communiqu^e,  Ann.  MM.* 
Psychol.  (1877)  ;  Riois,  La  Folie  k  deux,  ou 
Folie  simultande  (1880).  On  psychic  epi- 
demics see  Calmsil,  De  la  Folie,  ii  (1856); 
also  SiOHELE,  Folia  delinquente,  'Delin- 
quenza  settaria.'  (l.m.-b.m.) 

Gontamplation  [Lat  conAempUiTef  to  con- 
template] :  Oer.  Ccntemj)kU%on ;  Fr.  eontem^ 
platian;  ItaL  coniemjilazione.  (i)  A  state  of 
intuition  of  the  divine,  or  of  absorption  in 
one's  own  mental  life,  as  in  Mysticism  (q.  v.). 

(2)  Used  loosely  for  more  or  less  persistent 
meditation  and  introspection.  In  this  sense 
the  contemplative  life  is  contrasted  with  the 
active;  and  certain  modes  of  experience  (e.g. 
the  aesthetic)  are  said  to  be  contemplative,  as 
not  apparently  involving  conation.        (j.m.b.) 

Content  [Lat.  conterUtu,  contained] :  Ger. 
Inhalt;  Fr.  matidfv,  eantenu;  Ital.  corUenuto. 
(i)  Whatever  in  any  way  forms  part  of  a 
total  consciousness  considered  in  abstraction 
from  its  form,  its  relations,  and  all  of  its 
implications;  or  the  whole  together  with  its 
constituents.  Yet  the  form  or  relations,  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  may  be  a  content. 

(2)  A  constituent  of  any  kind  of  presented 
whole. 

(3)  An  object  meant  or  intended  by  the 
subject  (Bradley,  Bosanquet).  See  Intent 
for  this  meaning,  content  being  reserved  for 
sense  (i). 

(i)  This  is  a  term  which  has  recently  come  to 
be  used  to  secure  a  neutral  way  of  referring  to 
what  is  in  the  mind,  without  designating  its 
elements  (whether  cognitive,  affective,  or  cona- 
tive),  and  without  raising  the  question  as  to 
the  mind's  ultimate  relation  to  the  matter  and 
to  its  form.  Content  may  thus  be  characterized 
as  '  felt,'  *  presented,'  '  willed*'  content  in  this 
case  or  that.  It  is  convenient,  as  allowing 
the  question  as  to  whether  this  or  that  aspect 
of  experience  is  a  content  or,  in  some  way, 
only  an  attribute  of  a  content ;  as  in  the  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  *  mental  activity '  is  a 
content,  and,  if  80,  of  what  sort.  So  also  in 
questions  of  mental  functional  process  or  pro- 
cedure (as  in  argumentation),  we  may  dis- 
tinguish conveniently  the  presented  content 
(argued  about),  and  the  process  (the  arguing), 
going  on  to  ask  whether  the  latter  is  also 
found  in  consciousness  as  a  content.  The 
utility  of  the  term  may  also  be  seen  in  the 
question  as  to  how  changes,  development,  &c:, 
in  content  are  possible. 
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(a)  There  has  been  a  tendency  to  restrict  the 
term  content  to  what  is  called  above  presented 
content,  i.  e.  the  matter  of  cognitive  and  intel- 
lectual processes  (MUnsterberg).  This  has 
arisen  possibly  from  the  distinction  between 
'revived '  and  ' presented '  or  '  original '  con- 
tent, where  the  revival  is  understood  to  be 
intellectual  revival,  by  images.  It  is  advisable, 
however,  it  would  seem,  to  leave  open  the 
possibility  that  experiences  not  cognitive  may 
be  intellectually  revived  (e.  g.  '  felt  content ' 
revived  as  'represented  content 'V  and  also 
that  all  sorts  of  content  may  be  revived 
in  other  than  intellectual  (e.g.  affective  in 

form).  (J.M.B.-O.F.8.) 

lAUraJtwrt  (rather  on  topics  involving  the 
conception  of  content  than  on  the  term  itself) : 
Mt^STBBBBBO,  Die  Willenshandlung ;  Wabd, 
Encyc.  Brit.,  art.  Psychology;  Stout,  Analytic 
Psychol.,  i.  143  f.;  Baldwin,  Elements  of 
Psychol.,  Glossary.  Also  literature  under 
Activity  (mental).  (o.p.8.-j.m.b.) 

Contignity  (law  of)  [Lat.  ewi- + ton^/ere,  to 
tonch]:  Gkr.  Geaetz  der  ierUhrungsaasoeiatian; 
Fr.  loi  (foMOciation  par  eonHguiU;  Ital.  Ugge 
ddF  asaoeiazione  di  eowUgmUi.  This  law 
may  be  stated  as  follows:  when  presenta- 
tions, or  other  associable  contents  of  conscious- 
ness, occur  simultaneously  or  in  immediate 
sequence,  the  corresponding  mental  disposi- 
tions become  associated.  Cf.  Association 
(of  ideas).  (g.f.s.,  j.m.b.) 

ContiiigMit  [Lat.  eon- + tangere,  to  touch] : 
Ger.  (i)  abfidngig,  (a)  zufiiUig;  Fr.  coniinr 
gent;  Ital.  eonitngenU,  (i)  Conditionbd 
(q.  v.).  Also  (2)  synonymous  with  the  adjec- 
tives Chance  (q.  v.,  first  meaning)  and  for- 
tuitous (see  Pbobabilitt). 

It  is  recommended  that  contingent  be  con- 
fined to  meaning  (i),  which  includes  the  con- 
ception of  chance  (second  meaning  only),  as 
defined  in  the  theory  of  probability.  The  sub- 
stantives contingence  (abstract)  and  contin- 
gency are  then  synonymous  with  chance  in 
its  scientific  meaning.  (j.m.b.) 

ContingMit  (logical) :  see  Modality. 

Oontiniiity  [Lat.  coniinuare,  to  join  to- 
gether]: Ger.  CanjUnuxUUy  StetigkeU;  Fr. 
eontinuUi;  Ital.  continuUd^,  Relative  same- 
ness through  a  series  of  changes,  stages,  or 
positions :  in  so  far  as  any  of  the  determining 
conditions  of  an  aspect  of  reality  remain  un- 
changed, in  so  far  that  aspect  is  said  to  be 
continuous. 

More  special  cases  of  the  notion  of  con- 
tinuity in  mathematics  and  biology  are  given 
under  the  following  topics,  and  in  psychology 


under  the  term  Continuum  (q.  v.).  In  philo- 
sophy the  term  uniformity  hieis  served  in  the 
doctrines  of  Unifobmitt  of  Natube  (q.v.) 
and  Unifobmitabianibm  (q.  v.)  to  express  this 
meaning.  Cf.  literary  citations  in  Eialer, 
WMerb.  d.phUos.  Begr^efitetigkeit    (j.m.b.) 

Continiiitj  (in  biology) :  (i)  Of  life.  The 
doctrine  of  Biooenesis  (q.v.)  summed  up  in 
the  dictum,  omne  tnimm  e  frivo. 

(2).  Of  cells.  The  doctrine  that  every  living 
cell  is  derived  from  a  living  cell :  onmis  edUda 
e  edhda  (see  Cell  Theobt). 

(3)  Of  germ-plasm.  The  doctrine  that  any 
cell,  or  group  of  cells,  capable  of  developing 
into  a  complete  organism,  contains  nuclear 
matter  directly  continuous  with  that  from 
which  the  organism  of  which  they  are  the 
products  was  developed.  This  doctrine  is  the 
basis  of  Weismann's  studies  of  heredity  (Die 
KofUinuitdt  des  KeifnpUumaj  1885;  Germ" 
PUum,  1893),  to  which  it  owes  much  of  its 
currency.  Cf.  Hebedht.  Or,  more  par- 
ticularly, as  applied  to  the  germ-cells^  the 
doctrine  that  the  germ-plasm  in  the  o£Bipring 
is  not  formed  anew,  but  derived  directly 
through  cell-division  from  the  germ-plasm  of 
the  germ-cells  of  the  parent  or  parents. 

(C.I1L.M.— B.8.0.) 

(4)  Of  variation.  The  doctrine  that  the  sort 
of  variation  which  is  effective  in  producing 
evolution  is  by  small  and  continued  increments 
in  the  same  direction,  as  opposed  to  the  view 
that  it  is  by  sudden  well-marked  leaps  (so- 
called  ^  discontinuous  variation,'  on  which  see 
Bateson,  Maieridla/or  the  Studi/  of  VanaHon^ 

1895).      Cf.  VabIATION.  (C.LL.M.-J.M.B.) 

Continiiity  (in  geometry) :  the  points  of  a 
right  line  constitute  an  ordinal  assemblage 
of  points,  which  is  called  continuous  because 
it  possesses  the  following  attributes : — 

(i)  Between  any  two  points  of  the  line 
there  are  other  points  of  the  line. 

(a)  If  all  the  points  of  the  line  are  dis- 
tributed in  accordance  with  any  given  law 
into  two  assemblages,  A  and  B,  so  related 
that  each  point  in  A  Ues  to  the  left  of  every 
point  in  B,  either  the  assemblage  A  will 
possess  a  last  point  to  the  right,  or  the 
assemblage  B  a  first  point  to  the  left. 

In  other  words,  it  is  not  only  the  case,  as 
Aristotle  would  have  said,  and  as  follows 
from  (i),  that  there  cannot  be  both  a  last 
point,  P,  in  A^  limiting  A  to  the  right,  and  a 
first  point,  Q,  in  B,  distinct  from  P,  limiting 
B  to  the  left;  but  also  that  either  A  or  S 
must  have  a  limiting  point,  that  a  definite 
point  exists  at  which  the  separation  of  the 
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points  of  the  line  into  the  assemblages  A  and 
B  occars,  and  at  which  the  line  itself  is 
separated  into  two  distinct  parts. 

Every  other  ordinal  assemblage  which 
possesses  these  or  analogous  attributes  is  also 
called  continuous.  Thus  the  points  of  a  line 
segment,  the  points  of  an  unbroken  curved 
line,  the  totality  of  the  real  numbers,  both 
rational  and  irrational^  all  constitute  con- 
tinuous assemblages. 

The  significance  of  the  first  attribute  is  at 
once  apparent.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  in- 
finite divisibility  of  a  line  segment,  which 
Aristotle  maintained  and  Epicurus  denied,  and 
which  Kant  made  the  definition  of  continuity. 

But  this  attribute  alone  is  not  sufficient 
for  continuity.  Thus  the  assemblage  of  the 
rational  numbers — or  of  those  points  of 
a  right  line  by  which  they  may  be  repre- 
sented— possesses  it,  but  is  evidently  dis- 
continuous. This  assemblage  does  not  possess 
the  attribute  (2). 

Thus  since  there  is  no  rational  number 
whose  cube  is  2,  we  may  distribute  all  the 
rational  numbers  into  an  assemblage  A,  con- 
sisting of  those  whose  cubes  are  less  than  2, 
and  an  assemblage  B,  consisting  of  those 
whose  cubes  are  greater  than  2.  Evidently 
each  number  in  A  is  less  than  every  number 
in  B,  But  there  is  no  greatest  number  in  A  ; 
for  when  any  rational  number  has  been 
assigned  whose  cube  is  less  than  2,  it  is 
always  possible  to  find  a  greater  rational 
whose  cube  is  also  less  than  2.  And,  in  like 
manner,  there  is  no  least  number  in  B. 

We  obtain  an  assemblage  of  numbers  which 
possesses  the  attribute  (2),  and  is  therefore 
continuous,  only  when  to  the  rationals  we  add 

the  number  ^2  and  all  other  irrational  num- 
bers; and,  in  like  manner,  a  continuous 
assemblage  of  points,  when  to  the  points 
which  represent  the  rational  numbers  we  add 
a  point  for  every  irrational  number. 

This  subtle  attribute  (2)  of  continuity 
escaped  notice  until  very  recently.  It  was 
first  brought  to  light  independently  in  the 
early  seventies  by  O.  Cantor  and  Dedekind. 

llie  extension  of  this  analysis  of  continuity 
to  two  and  three  dimensionid  space  is  obvious. 
Thus  the  assemblage  of  all  the  right  lines  in 
a  plane  which  pass  through  one  and  the  same 
point  is  ordinal,  and  possesses  attributes 
analogous  to  (x)  and  (2).  And  every  point 
of  the  plane  lies  on  one  or  other  of  these  lines. 
The  points  of  the  plane  may,  therefore,  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  be  distributed  among  the 
elements  of  a  continuous  assemblage  of  one 


dimension — ^assemblages    which    are    them- 
selves  continuous.    See    Space,  and    Cok- 

TINTTUM. 

LUercUure:  Dedekikd,  Stetigkeit  u.  Irra- 
tionale  Zahlen  ;  Q.  Cantob,  Q-iiindlagen  einer 
allg.  Mannichfaltigkeitslehre.  (h.b.f.) 

Oontiniioiui  Qiuuitity :  see  Continuitt, 
and  Continuum. 

Oontiniiiim  [Lat.].  That  which  has  the 
property  of  Continuity  (q.  v.). 

In  psychology  the  conception  of  continuum 
has  been  developed  mainly  by  Ward  {Eneye. 
Brit,  9th  ed.,  art.  Psychology),  who  main- 
tains that  there  is  in  all  mental  change  or 
development  a  progressive  di£ferentiation  of 
that  wnich  was  before  less  differentiated  back 
to  a  theoretical  state,  before  specific  experience, 
in  which  there  was  an  undifferentiated  field ; 
a  sensory  or  presentation  continuum,  and  a 
motor  continuum.  '  Working  backward,'  says 
Ward  (loc.  cit.,  35), '  we  are  led  ...  to  the 
conception  of  a  iotum  obiecHvttm,  or  objective 
continuum,  which  is  gradually  differentiated. 
.  .  .  Actual  presentation  consists  in  this  con- 
tinuum being  differentiated.'  The  meaning 
of  this  position  is  seen  in  its  opposition  to  the 
so-called  atomistic  view  represented  by  Con- 
dillac  and  the  Associationists,  which  depicts 
mental  growth  and  change  as  a  progressive 
uniting  of  elements  before  separate  and  dis- 
continuous. See  Mind-stuff  Theobt.  The 
conception  of  a  continuum  is  also  extended 
to  each  of  the  qualitative  sense-fields — an 
auditory,  a  visual,  a  touch,  a  colour,  &c.  con- 
tinuum, each  of  them  being  conceived  as 
having  a  continuous  field  of  its  own,  not 
broken  in  upon  by  events  from  other  fields — 
within  which  the  presentations  of  the  same 
quality  or  class,  while  differentiated,  are  never- 
theless held  together  by  continuous  gradation. 
With  Ward's  view  it  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare that  contained  in  Cornelius's  Paychol.  aU 
E'ifcJvrunggwisseruchaft  Cornelius  does  not 
use  the  word  continuum ;  but  he  gives  a  view 
of  mental  development  essentially  analogous 
to  Ward's,  except  that  he  denies  subconscious- 
ness, and  identifies  all  differentiation  with 
conscious  distinction. 

Literature :  Wabd  and  Cobnelius  (as  cited 
above);  James,  Princ.  of  Psychol.,  i.  chap. 

xiii.  (J.M.B.-6.F.S.) 

Oontra-eonatiTe :   see  Action,  and  In- 

VOLUNTABY. 

Oontraot  [Lat.  cantractu$^  from  con-  + 
trahere,  to  draw] :  Ger.  Vertrcig ;  Fr.  eontrcU ; 
Ital.  coniraUo,  (i)  A  coincident  expression 
of  will  by  two  or  more  persons,  intended  by 
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all,  or  natanJly  calculated  and  by  some  of 
them  intended,  to  alter  the  legal  relations  of 
all  to  each  other ;  an  agreement  between  two 
or  more  parties  to  do  or  not  to  do  a  certain 
thing  (Sturges  v.  Crowninshield,  4  Wheaton's 
U.  8.  Reports,  117). 

The  act  of  agreeing  is  the  contract;  the 
conseqnent  change  of  relations  expresses  the 
obligation  which  proceeds  from  it. 

(2)  A  written  document  executed  by  the 
contracting  parties,  setting  forth  the  terms  of 
their  agreement. 

In  the  Roman  law  there  could  be  no  con- 
tnust  without  a  consequent  obligation.  An 
obligation  was  of  the  essence  of  every  contract. 
Agreements  without  an  obligation,  which 
would  support  an  action,  were  styled  con- 
ventions UonioenHo)  or  pacts  {jpadum,  padio). 
They  might  have  a  defensive  force,  in  case  of 
an  action  by  one  of  the  parties  against  the 
other.  An  agreement  expressed  with  certain 
forms,  or  founded  upon  certain  transactions, 
became  a  coniraeUu,  *  Sed  cum  nulla  subest 
causa  propter  conventionem,  hie  constat  non 
posse  constitui  obligationem.  Igitur  nuda 
pactio  obligationem  non  parit,  sed  parit  excep- 
tionem'  {Dig.,  u.  14,  de  FaeHs,  7,  §  4).  Our 
definition  of  contract  corresponds  to  the  Roman 
definition  of  a  convention,  and  may  be  com- 
pared with  Savign/s  definition  of  an  agreement 
(Yertrag)  as  'the  union  of  several  persons  in  one 
concurrent  declaration  of  will,  whereby  their 
legal  relations  are  determined.'  In  English  and 
American  law,  while  a  contract  not  founded 
on  a  sufficient  consideration,  unless  expressed 
in  writing  under  seal,  cannot  support  an  action, 
it  is  none  the  less  a  contract.  We  recognize 
illegal  contracts,  and  void  contracts,  as  con- 
tracts (cf.  Anson,  Prineijsles  of  CotUraet).    Cf. 

CONBIDBBATIOK.  (S.E.B.) 

Contract  involves  not  a  mere  promise  (nt«2tem 
pactum),  but  an  obligation  at  law  {Mtgaiio). 
It  involves  a  relation  of  free  persons.  To 
Roman  law  and  to  Kant,  marriage  was  a  con- 
tract, and  to  Hobbes  and  other  philosophers 
the  union  of  men  in  states  or  even  societies 
is  founded  on  contract.  See  SociAii  Con- 
tract. Wherever  there  has  been  law  there 
has  been  contract,  but  the  present  exactness 
of  the  notion  of  contract  is  due  to  Roman  law 
(of  fieamm,  later  contraeUu),  Scottish  law  and 
the  Code  Napoleon  follow  Roman  law  more 
closely  than  does  the  English. 

LUeratwre :  Saviony,  Das  neuere  RSmische 
Reoht;  Mabkbt,  Elements  of  Law;  Maine, 
Ancient    Law;    Mackenzie,    Roman   Law; 


ligationibus,  treating  of  oblig.  ex  contractu, 
quasi  ex  contractu,  ex  malefido,  quasi  ex 
maleficio — or  express  and  implied  contracts,  in- 
tentional and  unintentional  injuries ;  Holxes, 
Common  Law,  Lects.  7,  8,  9.         (j.B.-fl.x.B.) 

CkmtnMitility  (muscular)  [Lat  eon-  + 
tfah0n,  to  draw  together]  :  Qer.  Conlmefsofi*- 
fihigkeU;  Fr.  eotUraeOlUi;  Ital.  caniraUiUtiL 
The  property  or  function  of  living  tissues  to 
react  in  some  way  when  a  proper  stimulus 
is  applied.  See  Vital  Pbofbbties,  and 
Muscle.  (c.f.h.) 

Oontraetion  (muscular)  and  Oontvtto- 
tnrtt :  Oer.  Zttmrnmenziehung,  (more  exactly) 
VerkUrtung;  Fr.  eorUraeHon;  Ital.  eanirazione. 
Action  of  a  muscle  by  which  its  ends  are 
brought  closer  together.  Contracture  is  a 
condition  in  which  the  muscle  &ils  to  elongate 
normally  after  a  contraction;  also  cidled 
'contraction -remainder'  (Hermann).  See 
Muscle.  (ojfjsl) 

Oontrftdiotion  (law,  principle,  or  axiom 
of,  in  logic)  [Lat.  contra +dicer$,  to  speak] : 
Oer.  Grundcatz  dec  Widcrcpmcha;  Fr.  prm- 
eijpe  dc  coniradtdion;  Ital.  Ugge  di  ecmtriaddir 
aAone*  The  Principle  of  Contradiction  is  but 
the  explicit  statement  of  a  simple  condition 
under  which  thinking  can  claim  to  attain 
its  end,  truth ;  or,  negatively,  without  which 
thinking  may  not  attain  its  end.  To  any 
assertion  in  which  it  is  declared  that  some 
thought-content  holds  good,  there  is  conceiv- 
able an  opposed  assertion,  which  does  no  more 
than  declare  that  such  thought-content  does 
not  hold  good.  Assertions  so  opposed  are  called 
technicafiy Contradictories;  and  the  Principle 
of  Contradiction  only  expresses  in  genenJiied 
fashion  their  relation  to  truth  by  the  formula : 
Contradictory  judgments  cannot  both  be  tnie. 
The  simplicity  of  the  condition  to  be  expressed, 
and  the  variety  of  ways  of  approaching  its 
determination,  account  for  differances  of  formu- 
lation.   See  idso  Pbopositiok. 

All  discussions  of  the  principle  lead  back- 
wards to  the  first  formal  and  elaborate 
statement  of  it  in  Aristotle,  whose  method 
of  treatment  keeps  wonderfolly  dear  from 
both  the  strictly  formal  and  subjective  view 
and  the  ontological  and  objective.  The  best 
accounts  of  his  view  are  in  Prantl,  Gccck,  d, 
Logik,  i.  119,  130  ff.;  Qrote,  AristoUe  (2nd 
ed.),  App.  iii;  Maier,  Die  SyUogitOk  dec 
Arid.,  Pt  I.  (1896),  41-73.  A  Ml  notion 
of  the  various  ways  in  whidi  it  has  been  ex- 
pressed, with  references  to  the  main  discussions 
concerning  its  scope,  will  be  found  in  Ueber- 


JuBTQViAN,  Institutes,  III.  Tit.  xiv.,  De  Ob- 1  weg's  Logik,  §  77.    On  the  difference  between 
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the  Aristotelian  point  of  view  and  that  of 
formal  logic,  which  takes  its  origin  in  the 
Kantian  work,  see  Sigwart  {Logik,  §  23) ;  on 
the  principle  in  empirical  logic,  see  Mill  {Exam. 
ofHamiltan^  471)  and  Venn  {Empirieed  Logic). 
Bain  {Ded.  Lcgicy  14-1 7)  tends  to  lay  needless 
stress  on  consistency  in  language.  (B.A.) 

Oontgftdictory  (u^  lo^c) :  see  Opposition. 

Contradictory  Soprosontatioii :  see 
Ihhibitiok  (mental). 

Coiitrapooition  [Lat.  contra +j>anere,  to 
place] :  Qer.KorUrapotUion]  Tr.eontraponUon; 
ItaL  eoniraposizione.  The  process  by  which 
there  is  inferred  from  a  given  judgment,  called 
the  Contn^nend,  another  jadgment,  called 
the  ContrapoeitiTe,  having  for  its  subject  the 
contradictory  or  negative  of  the  original  predi- 
cate, and  for  its  predicate  the  negative  of  the 
orig^inal  subject.  (b.a.-€.l.f.) 

It  may  be  regarded,  though  it  is  a  process 
of  immediate  inference,  as  involving  two  dis- 
tinct steps :  (i)  the  Obvxbsiok  (q.  v.)  of  the 
original  proposition,  (2)  the  Conyebsiok  (q.  v.) 
of  the  obverted  original.  As  involving  con- 
version, the  process  is  inapplicable  to  the 
particular  affirmative  proposition,  the  obverted 
form  of  which  is  the  inconvertible  particular 
negative.  The  contrapositions  thus  obtained 
may  themselves  be  obverted,  and  the  name 
contrapositive  is  often  given  to  the  form  so 
ezpresBed.  See  Keynes,  Formal  Logic,  Ft. 
IL  chap.  iii. 

The  name  has  come  into  the  traditional  logic 
from  Boethius  (see  Prantl,  Oeseh,  d,  Logtk, 
i.  698),  though  the  type  of  conversion  had 
been  recognized  earlier.  There  has  been  no 
fixity  of  usage  in  regard  to  it,  although  the 
variations  of  opinion  have  been  of  slight  im- 
portance. The  name  contraposition  has  been 
employed  in  a  wider  and  in  a  narrower  sense, 
and  the  process  described  has  been  designated 
by  a  variety  of  technical  torms.  (bjl.) 

Contrary  (in  logic) :  see  Oppositiok. 

Contrast  [Lat.  eonira  +  etare,  to  stand]  : 
Qer.  Eonircui ;  Fr.  eontraste ;  Ital.  eonirasto. 
The  juxtaposition  of  different  and  especially  of 
opposite  qualities  or  quantities,  with  a  result- 
ing emphasis  of  the  characteristics  of  one  or 
both  the  elemente  involved. 

In  sculpture  and  architecture  applied  most 
frequently  to  the  disposition  of  masses  and 
the  arrangement  of  their  limiting  lines.  In 
painting  it  is  somewhat  similarly,  but  also 
and  especially,  applied  to  the  grouping  of 
figures  and  the  tieatment  of  light,  shade,  and 
colour.  In  music  it  is  applied  widely  either 
to  the  sequence  of  successive  tones  and  chords, 


to  the  arrangement  of  crescendo  and  diminu- 
endo, to  the  relations  of  piano  and  forte,  to 
changes  in  tempo,  to  the  differences  in  pitch 
and  quality  as  between  bass  and  soprano,  and 
to  the  distinctions  in  timbre  and  quality  in 
general.  In  literature  it  is  applied  veiy 
loosely  to  the  treatment  of  scenes,  char- 
acters, ftc.  (j.iUA.) 

Literature  :  Gboos,  Einleitung  in  die 
Aesth. ;  Marshall,  Pain,  Pleasure,  and  Aesth., 
and  Aesth.  Princ. ;  Kibschxann,  Psychol.- 
aesth.  Bedeutung  des  Lichts-  und  Farben- 
contrastes,  Philos.  Stud.  (1892) ;  the  general 
treatises  on  Absthbtics  (q.  v.),  notably  v. 
Habtmann,    and    on    pyschology,    notably 

HOFFDINO.  (J.B.A.-W.M.TT.) 

Contrast  (affective),  (i)  The  modifying, 
due  to  an  affective  stete,  of  simultaneous  or 
succeeding  affective  states.  (2)  The  production 
of  opposed  or  so-called  contrary  emotional  stetes 
in  connection  with  changes  in  the  stimulating 
conditions;  hope  and  fear,  joy  and  sorrow, 
are  pairs  illustrating  this  form  of  contrast. 

(i)  The  contrast  effecte  extend  to  all  phases 
of  emotion — quality,  excitement,  hedonic 
tone.  It  has  been  much  discussed  under  the 
term  relativity,  especially  with  reference  to 
pleasure  and  pain,  since  Plato's  theory  of  the 
relativity  of  pleasure,  which  may  be  called 
hedonic  contrast.  See  Paik  and  Plbasubb. 
The  qualitative  contrast  effecte,  usuaUy  called 
'  emotional  contrast,'  are  either  *  successive ' — 
the  after-effecte  of  one  emotional  stete  upon 
succeedingemotional  stetes,  or '  simultaneous' — 
the  modification  of  one  relatively  distinguidi- 
able  element  in  an  emotional  steto  by  another. 
The  fluctuations  of  hope  and  fear  are  often 
cited  to  illustrate  all  these  sorte  of  contrast. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  term  affective  con- 
trast be  confined  to  this  first  meaning. 

(3)  In  normal  cases,  under  the  second 
definition,  the  changed  conditions  refiect  new 
information,  knowledge,  &c. ;  changes  in  the 
cognitive  contents  which  stimulate  the  emo- 
tion. In  many  pathological  instences,  how- 
ever, obscure  organic  or  subjective  changes 
produce  very  marked  oscillations  of  emotion. 
The  effecte  of  contrast  in  sense  (i)  are  present 
also  in  these  cases. 

Two  special  forms  of  contrast  in  this  sense 
are  distinguished  and  illustrated  with  the  figure 
under  Hopb  and  Dbspaib  :  (a)  the  form  due 
to  dwelling  in  turn  upon  the  varying  possi- 
bilities of  outcome  of  a  given  situation  (such 
as  the  mingled  hope  and  fear  of  a  partisan 
spectetor  at  a  closely  contested  athletic  con- 
test), and  (6)  the  form  due  to  actual  changes 
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in  the  exciting  situation  (as  the  national  joy 
and  sorrow  attending  the  fortunes  of  an  army 
at  war).  It  is  recommended  that  the  phrase 
'contrasted  emotion'  be  used  for  all  cases 
corresponding  to  this  second  meaning. 

Literaiure:  the  textbooks  of  psychology; 
the  citations  given  under  Emotiok,  and  under 
Pain  akb  Pusasxjbe.     See  also   Bibuoo. 

Qr,  2f  k,  (J.M.B.,  O.F.8.) 

Contnuit  (binocular) :  Ger.  binoeularer 
Konirast ;  Fr.  eorUraste  binoetUaire ;  Ital.  eon- 
trtuto  binoculare.  The  collective  name  for 
contrast  effects  occurring  between  the  images 
in  the  two  eyes. 

The  classical  instance  of  such  contrast  is 
the  Side  Window  Expebiment  (q.v.).  A 
simple  case  is  this:  lay  a  white  square  of 
card  on  a  black  ground,  bring  a  grey  glass 
before  the  one  and  a  blue  before  the  other 
eye,  and  obtain  double  images.  The  one  of 
these  is,  of  course,  blue ;  the  other,  however, 
is  not  grey,  but  yellowish. 

LUmUure:  FECHNER,Abhandl.d.kgL8ach8. 
Oesell.  d.  Wiss.,  vii.  (i860)  511  ff.;  Hebino, 
in  Hermann's  Handb.  d.  Physiol.,  UL,  i. 
600  f. ;  WuNDT,  Physiol.  Psychol.  (4th  ed.), 
ii.  209  ff. ;  Helmholtz,  Physiol.  Optik  (2nd 
ed.),  936  ff. ;  TiTGHENEB,  Philos.  Stud.,  viii. 
23 1  ff. ;  BbDoke,  Pogg.  Ann.,  Ixxxiv.  420  ff. ; 
Chautbau,  C.  R.  Soc.  de  Biol.,  cxiii.  394  ff.; 
AuBEBT,  Physiol.  Optik,  549.  (b.b.t.) 

Contnuit  (colour,  simultaneous):  Ger. 
«2mtt2ton«r^ar&0n^on<ni^(Zr(f2/t^A^'te^(>n<rtM<); 
Fr.  eontraute  simuUcmS  des  eouleu^e;  Ital. 
cofUrasto  dei  coiori.  The  mutual  effects,  in 
respect  to  colour  and  brightness,  which  simul- 
taneously seen  but  separated  visual  areas  have 
upon  each  other.  (jjijb.) 

The  general  law  of  contrast  is  that  the 
colour  and  brightness  of  a  given  object  are 
affected  by  the  colour  and  brightness  of  other, 
and  especially  of  neighbouring,  objects  in  the 
visual  field,  which  they  in  turn  affect  in  a 
corresponding  way. 

The  special  laws  of  simultaneous  colour 
contrast  are  as  follows :  (i)  the  contrast  effect 
is  maximal  along  the  line  of  contact  (mar- 
ginal contrast) ;  (2)  the  increase  of  bright- 
ness in  a  bright  field  on  dark  ground  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  brightness-differ- 
ence of  field  and  ground ;  (3)  the  more  satu- 
rated the  inducing  ground,  the  more  saturated 
the  induced  (contrast)  colour;  (4)  contrast 
always  takes  tne  direction  of  greatest  opposi- 
tion, i.  e.  every  colour  induces  its  complemen- 
tary (or  antagonistic)  colour — black  white, 
and  white  black. 


Helmholtz  regarded  contrast  as  due  to  a 
^  deception  of  judgment.'  Wundt  translates 
this  phrase  into  'an  instance  of  the  law  of 
relativity,'  thus  bringing  contrast  into  line 
with  Weber's  law,  &c.  Opposed  to  these  cen- 
tral theories  is  Hering's  peripheral  theory, 
according  to  which  contrast  depends  upon  the 
interaction  of  retinal  excitations ;  the  retina 
functions  always  as  a  whole,  however  limited 
the  area  of  a  given  stimulation.  The  latter 
hypothesis  is  gaining  ground.  See  Meyeb's 
ExPEBUfENT.  According  to  Marillier,  the 
phenomena  of  contrast  were  first  pointed  out 
by  Chevreul.  (b.b.t.) 

Hering's  device  for  obtaining  different 
simultaneous  contrast  for  the  two  eyes  proves 
conclusively  that  the  phenomenon  is  retinal 
(unless  one  could  assume  a  right-handed  and 
a  left-handed  judgment).  Of.  Hering,  ZeUkh, 
/.  P8ye}tol,y  i.  18,  and  Sanford,  Course  in 
Exper,  P8yehd,f'i  165.  But  there  is  no  reason 
that  the  principle  of  relativity,  which  holds 
for  sensation  in  general,  should  be  suspended 
here,  and  hence  it  is  without  doubt  a  con- 
tributing cause  to  the  total  effect  of  con- 
trast. (G.L.F.) 

LUercUvre:  Ebbinghaus,  Psychologic,  217 
(with  refs.  to  Hering);  Helmholtz,  Phy- 
siol Optik  (2nd  ed.),  542 ;  Wundt,  Hiysiol. 
Psychol.  (4th  ed.),  i.  52 1 ;  Sanfobd,  Course  in 
Exper.  Psychol.,  expts.  152-8;  Hebing,  Zur 
Lehre  vom  Lichtsinn  (1875).  (e.b.t.) 

Contnwt  (successive  colour) :  Qer.  sucees- 
siver  Farbmhontraat  {HeUigkeitakorUratt) ;  Fr. 
cofUnute  auccesnfdea  covlewrs ;  Ital.  eovUnuAo 
siLceesnvo  dei  cdlori.  The  apparent  altera- 
tion of  a  grey  or  of  a  coloured  surface  by  the 
previous  stimulation  of  the  same  retinal  area 
by  some  other  sort  of  light.  In  other  words, 
it  is  merely  the  effect  of  theAFTEB-iMAGE  (q.v.) 
when  projected  upon  a  fresh  stimulating 
surface.  (e.c.8.-c.l.f.) 

After-images  may  be  so  strong  as  to  afibrd 
especially  good  instances  of  simultaneous  con- 
trast. It  is  clear  that,  unless  precautions 
are  taken,  successive  contrast  may  interfere 
with  the  results  of  experiments  on  simul- 
taneous contrast. 

Literature :  Wundt,  Physiol.  Psychol.  (4th 
ed.),  i.  514;  Helmholtz,  Physiol.  Optik 
{2nd  ed.),  538 ;  Sanfobd,  Course  in  Exper. 
Psychol.,  expts.  15 1-3;  Hebino,  Zur  Lehre 
vom  Lichtsinn  (1875);  Ebbinghaub,  Psycho- 
logic, 230,  241  (other  refs.  to  Hering).  (e.b.t.) 

Contrast  (law  of) :  Oer.  Gesetz  der  Associa" 
Hon  durch  Konirasl ;  Fr.  loi  ^aseoeiation 
par  contraste;    Ital.  le^ge  delV  aasoeiazicne 
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di  etmtrasto.  The  disputed  law  that  there 
is  a  tendency  of  the  presentations  of  con- 
trasted objects,  as  sucii,  to  reinstate  each 
other  in  consciousness.  See  Association  (of 
ideas).  (g.f.s.) 

Oontrast  (visual  space) :  Ger.  opiischer 
BaumkorUriut,  opHseher  Contrast  von  Raun^ 
grossen;  Fr.  corUraste  apaeial  optique;  Ital. 
eonirasio  visivo  spazUde.  By  an  easy  trans- 
ference of  the  meaning  of  the  term,  certain 
phenomena  of  Optical  IliiUBIons  (q.  v.),  and 
of  the  estimation  of  spacial  area,  have  been 
referred  to  the  effect  of  a  '  space  contrast' 

Literature:  M^llsb - Ltbb,  Zeitsch.  f. 
PsychoL,  ix.  i ;  Loeb,  Pfldger's  Arch.,  x. 
509,  and  Zeitsch.  f.  Psychol.,  xri.  298;  Hby- 
XAHS,  Zeitsch.  £  Psychol.,  ix.  248,  and  Philos. 
Stud.,  xiii.  613;  WuNDT,  Abhandl.  d.  kg], 
sachs.  Gesell.  d.  Wiss.,  xxiv.  (1898)  55,  and 
Philos.  Stud.,  xiv.  i ;  Baldwin,  Psychol.  Rev., 
ii.  244;  Wabren  and  Shaw,  Psychol.  Rev., 

ii.  339.  (E.B.T.) 

Contra  -  volitional ;  for  foreign  equi- 
valents see  LrvoLUNTABT.  Opposed  to  voli- 
tion ;  applied  to  movements,  thoughts,  &c., 
which  resist  voluntary  control  or  direction. 

Equivalent  to  contra-conative  or  involun- 
taiy  as  contrasted  with  aconative  or  non- 
voluntary, in  the  scheme  of  terminology  for 
the  active  functions  recommended  under 
Action  (in  psychology).  (j.ic3.) 

Contaeition :  see  Repentance. 

Ckmtrol  [M.Lat.  eotUra  +  roteUum,  a  roll] : 
Ger.  KontroUe;  Fr.  conirdle;  Ital.  eonlroUo 
{govemo  di  a^).  Voluntary  command  of  mind 
and  body.  As  concerned  with  conduct  in  its 
ethical  relations,  see  Self-contbol. 

The  psychological  questions  involved  in 
control  turn  about  (i)  control  of  muscular 
movement ;  (2)  control  of  the  attention ;  (3) 
control  of  emotion. 

(i)  By  muscular  control  is  meant  the  volun- 
tary peiformance,  inhibition,  or  modification 
of  muscular  movement  in  accordance  with  one's 
intention  and  volition.  See  Movement  (con- 
trol of). 

(2)  A  question  which  is  very  important, 
both  in  education  and  in  ethics,  concerns  the 
control  of  the  attention.  How  far  and  by 
what  means  can  we  keep  our  attention  under 
control  f  Of  course  this  question  can  be  asked 
only  of  voluntary  attention ;  for  attention  which 
is  drawn  without  our  preparatory  knowledge 
and  intention  is  quite  outside  of  our  con- 
trol Of  voluntary  attention,  one  theory  holds 
that  it  is  also  outside  of  our  control,  being  a 
purely  reflex  thing,  dictated  by  the  strength  of 


the  influences  which  arise  to  call  the  attention 
in  this  direction  or  that.  Admitting  the  hci 
that  we 'seem  to  have  a  moderate  degree  of 
control  or  management  of  the  direction  of  the 
attention,  we  may  distinguish  two  sorts  of  pos- 
sible control  or  management :  first, '  direct,' 
and  second,  '  indirect '  control  of  the  atten- 
tion. Under  the  head  of  direct  control,  those 
who  hold  that  the  attention  is  a  mental  prin- 
ciple of  absolute  power  of  mental  initiation, 
urge  the  case  in  which  we  deliberate,  and  then 
choose  what  we  will  attend  to.  They  say 
that  all  voluntary  movement  of  the  body 
involves  attention  of  this  sort;  so  also  all 
voluntary  direction  of  the  train  of  thought. 
In  this  latter  case,  they  hold  that  we  can,  by 
turning  attention  to  this  or  that  one  of  our 
moves,  so  reinforce  it  as  to  make  it  the  con- 
trolling one,  and  thus  determine  our  choice.  In 
current  discussion,  the  possibility  of  the  mind's 
exercising  any  real  initiation  of  changes  in 
the  flow  of  tiie  mental  life  is  put  here,  i.  e. 
in  the  possibility  of  '  direct '  control  of  the 
attention. 

By  'indirect'  controlof  the  attention  is  meant 
the  view  that  the  mind  cannot  direct  attention, 
interfere  with  or  control  the  stream  of  thought, 
without  preliminaiy  motives,  reasons,  ftc; 
that  its  control  is  always  indirect,  or  through 
earlier  states  of  mind.  In  indirect  control  we 
proceed  upon  motives — the  reasons  on  the 
ground  of  which  we  wish  to  give  the  train 
a  turn  in  this  or  that  direction.  That  is,  we 
are  under  preliminary  motives,  interests,  pre- 
ferences, even  when  by  attention  we  reinforce 
one  of  a  set  of  possible  alternatives.  It  is 
true,  say  the  advocates  of  this  theory,  that  we 
choose  by  attending ;  but  it  is  also  true  that 
the  attention  itself  is  determined  by  an  earlier 
choice,  and  so  on.  This  preceding  choice  sets 
the  elements  which  are  really  operative,  and 
it  is  by  identifying  ourselves  with  these  ele- 
ments that  we  get  control.  This  indirect  con- 
trol b  certainly  a  fact,  whether  it  explains 
all  the  cases  of  seeming  control  or  not  It 
is  shown  in  interesting  pathological  cases. 
Patients  are  reduced  to  complete  inability  to 
move  a  limb,  simply  because  they  cannot 
attend  to  it,  and  the  reason  that  they  cannot 
attend  to  it  is  that,  through  injury  to  the 
brain,  they  have  no  images  to  represent  the 
movement.  This  shows  that  the  attention, 
so  £Bhr  from  being  a  self-sufficient  activity, 
depends  upon  the  presence  of  certain  equi- 
valents of  what  is  to  be  attended  to^  through 
which  the  controlling  or  setting  of  the  direc- 
tion of  the  mental  flow  takes  place.     No  acts 
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can  be  Toluntarily  carried  out,  whether  by 
sensorial  or  by  intellectual  attention,  unless 
the  elements  of  earlier  acts  of  attention  in 
the  same  direction  can  be  brought  up  in 
mind. 

These  elements  are  held  to  be  the  indirect 
means  by  which  a  particular  case  of  attention 
is  realized  and  held  under  control.  Put  in 
general  psychological  terms,  the  attention  is 
always  a  function  of  some  content  in  con- 
sciousness, and  to  cany  out  an  act  of  atten- 
tion this  content,  or  something  equivalent  to 
it,  must  be  present  first.  The  lack  of  the 
requisites  of  control  is  also  seen  in  cases  of 
fixed  ideas,  obsessions,  ftc,  in  which  the 
patient  finds  it  impossible  to  get  his  attention 
fixed  upon  other  ideas  requisite  to  the  in- 
hibition of  the  former.  Cf.  Kivaesthetic 
Sensatioks,  and  EQuivAuarrs. 

Liieraiwrey  on  (i)  and  (a):  see  under 
MoTSBOBNT,  and  Attektion;  also  Pick, 
Zeitsch.  f.  Psychol.,  iv.  (1892),  161 ;  Ibeland, 
J.  of  Ment.  Sci.  (January,  1893),  130  ;  Bald- 
win, Ment.  Devel.  in  the  Child  and  the  Race, 
chap.  XY.  On  the  physical  basis  of  control 
and  its  impairment:  Cabfebtteb,  Ment. 
Physiol.,  Bk.  I.  chap,  ix ;  Bk.  II.  chap,  xvii ; 
BiBOT,  Diseases  of  the  Will,  chaps,  i,  ii; 
E.  MoBSELLi,  Semej.  malat.  ment.  (1895),  ii. 

(3)  Control  of  emotion  is  admitt^  by  all 
to  be  a  phenomenon  of  voluntary  efibrt,  and 
the  two  possibilities,  called  direct  and  in- 
direct, would  seem  to  be  open  here.  The  in- 
direct theory  has  the  balance  of  authority, 
however,  since  the  two  influences  which  are  evi- 
dently strong  in  this  sort  of  control  are  both 
indirect,  i.  e.  giving  the  attention  to  something 
other  than  the  object  which  causes  the  emotion 
(though  the  movement  of  the  attention  itself 
might  then  be  taken  to  illustrate  direct  con- 
trol), and  the  suppression  of  the  physical  ex- 
pression of  the  emotion. 

Literature:  James,  Princ.  of  Psychol.,  ii. 

chap.  XXV.  (J.1C.B.,  O.F.8.) 

Control  Szperiment :  Oer.  KcntroUver- 
aueh ;  Fr.  expMenee  de  contrdle ;  Ital.  esperi- 
merUo  di  eofUrcUo  (or  di  verifica).  An  experi- 
ment conducted  under  conditions  under  which 
the  operation  of  a  supposed  cause  is  known  to 
be  impossible,  in  order  to  discover  whether  the 
supposed  effect  of  that  cause  still  occurs.  A 
check  b  thus  put  upon  inference  irom  ex- 
periments by  use  of  the  method  of  Diftebenge 

(q.  v.).  (J.M.B.) 

Oontrol  Series :  see  Contbol. 
OonTention  (social)  [Lat.  eonveniref  to  come 
together]  :  Qer.  (1-4)  Convention,  (i)  Ueber- 


einkommen,  Vereammlungf  (2)  etittnAnoei- 
gendea  Uebereinkommen;  Fr.  convention;  Ital. 
eonvewdone.  (i)  A  formal  or  informal  meet- 
ing of  individuals,  delegates,  or  representa- 
tives for  a  specific  object.  (2)  An  informal 
recognition  of  usage  or  custom.  (3)  A  formal 
agreement  of  individuals  reached  after  formal 
debate,  stated  in  a  social  rule  or  usage, 
sanctioned  by  disapproval  or  social  boycotting 
of  offenders.  (4)  An  international  agree- 
ment, less  formal  than  a  treaty. 

The  essential  meaning  of  convention  is 
given  in  definition  (a),  and  is  best  expressed 
by  Hume  {Eeaaya  and  TreaHsee,  ii.  344): 
'Thus  two  men  pull  the  oars  of  a  boat  by 
common  convention  for  common  interest, 
without  any  promise  or  contract.  Thus  gold 
and  silver  are  made  the  measures  of  exchange ; 
thus  speech  and  words  and  language  are  fixed 
by  human  convention  and  agreement.'  '  It  has 
been  asserted  by  some  that  justice  arises  from 
human  conveniione,  and  proceeds  from  the 
voluntary  choice,  consent,  or  combination  of 
mankind.  If  by  convention  be  here  meant 
9L  promise  (which  is  the  most  usual  sense  of 
the  word),  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than 
this  position.  .  .  .  But  if  by  convention  be 
meant  a  sense  of  common  interest,  which  sense 
each  man  feels  in  his  own  breast,  which  he 
remarks  in  his  fellows,  and  which  carries  him, 
in  concurrence  with  others,  into  a  general 
plan  or  system  of  actions  which  tends  to 
public  utility,  it  must  be  owned  that,  in  this 
sense,  justice  arises  from  human  conwentione ' 
(ibid.  344).  The  tendency  of  usage,  there- 
fore, is  to  the  emphasis  of  the  informal  side, 
i.e.  to  definition  (2),  as  in  the  phrase  'recog- 
nized convention,'  and  in  the  use  of  the 
a4jective  '  conventional.'  (f.h.o.-j.k.b.) 

Convergeiice  [Lat.  convergeref  to  turn]: 
Qer.  Convergenz ;  Fr.  convergence ;  Ital.  con- 
vergenza,  A  position  (or  movement)  of  the 
two  lines  of  regard,  in  (or  by)  which  they 
meet  in  a  single  fixation  point. 

Movements  of  the  eyes  in  general  are : 
(i)  parallel  movements,  in  which  the  lines  of 
regard  of  the  two  eyes  remain  constantly 
parallel  with  each  other;  (2)  convergent 
movements,  in  which  they  intersect  at  some 
point  of  objective  space  before  the  eyes ;  and 
(3)  divergent  movements  (exceptiontd  or 
pathologicfld),  in  which  they  intersect  at  some 
point  behind  the  eyes.  Under  the  general 
heading  of  Convergent  Movements  we  have, 
further,  (a)  convergent  movements  in  con- 
vergence, realized  in  passing  from  a  more 
remote  to  a  nearer  fixation  point,  and  (6) 
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divergent  movements  in  convergence,  realized 
in  passing  from  a  nearer  point  to  a  more 
remote.      C£  Astmmeibt,  and    Etx-hovs- 

MBKTS.  (B.B.T). 

ConT«rgence  (in  biology).  A  term  used 
to  express  the  development  of  similar 
stractures  and  forms  independently  of 
affinity. 

The  coarse  of  evolution  which  leads  to 
such  resemblances,  in  two  or  more  distinct 
lines,  is  spoken  of  as  'paraHelism.'  The  ex- 
treme supporters  of  a  mechanically  caused 
evolution  have  assumed  convergence  to  be 
of  very  high  importance,  and  have  even  sup- 
posed that  it  may  lead  to  a  true  and  real 
approximation,  so  that  the  descendant  species 
of  distinct  lines  may  coalesce  into  a  single 
genus,  perhaps  even  into  a  single  species.  A 
species  or  genus  supposed  to  be  thus  formed 
by  coalescence  is  said  to  have  a '  polyphyletic ' 
origin.  The  great  example  which  has  been 
relied  upon  is  the  gradual  evolution  of  the 
horse  from  a  far  less  specialized  mammalian 
type,  which  has  been  supposed  to  have  gone 
on  independently  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Tertiary  Period  in  the  Old  World  and  in 
the  New,  finally  arriving  at  two  species 
separated  by  only  minor  structural  features. 
Such  a  theory  requires  continuous  geographi- 
cal isolation  to  prevent  the  eastward  and 
westward  drift  of  swift  and  wandering 
animals ;  and  yet  the  whole  &una  and  flora 
of  North  America  proclaim  it  as  a  part  of  the 
great  Northern  Belt,  and  prove  beyond  doubt 
that  land  continuity  has  been  a  far  more  pre- 
valent feature  than  discontinuity.  Such 
extreme  views  upon  convergence  were  the 
natural  outcome  of  a  theory  which  looked 
upon  animal  form  and  structure  as  the  expres- 
sion of  the  direct  influence  of  environing 
forces — a  process  referred  to  above  as 
'mechanically  caused  evolution.'  Assume 
this  theory  and  that  acquired  characters  are 
hereditary,  and  it  follows  that  lines  of  evolu- 
tion, however  distinct  and  separate  at  the 
starts  will  be  made  to  approximate  and  even  to 
fuse  when  subjected  to  the  direct  action  of 
similar  forces  for  a  prolonged  period.  Those 
who  have  belief  in  the  all-importance  of 
xuitural  selection,  recognize  the  significance  of 
convergence  in  producing  resemblances  in 
single  parts,  or  even  in  combinations  of  im- 
portant systems,  such  as  the  nervous,  muscular, 
and  skeletal,  but  they  hold  that  the  like- 
nenes  are  invariably  superficial,  and,  however 
striking,  can  always  be  disentangled  from  the 
results  due  to  true  affinity.     The  phenomena 


of  convergence,  so  far  as  they  are  correctly 
interpreted,  receive  their  complete  explana- 
tion as  the  '  analogical '  or  '  adaptive '  char- 
acters fully  interpreted  by  Darwin  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  Origin  of  Species  ( 1 859).  Thus, 
in  chap.  xiii.  427,  he  speaks  of  '  the  very 
important  distinction  between  real  affinities 
and  analogical  or  adaptive  resemblances. . . . 
On  my  view  of  characters  being  of  real  im- 
portance for  classification,  only  in  so  fisir  as 
they  reveal  descent,  we  can  clearly  understand 
why  analogical  or  adaptive  characters,  although 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  wel&re  of 
the  being,  are  almost  valueless  to  the  systema- 
tist.  For  animals,  belonging  to  two  most 
distinct  lines  of  descent,  may  readily  become 
adapted  to  similar  conditions,  and  thus  assume 
a  close  external  resemblance;  but  such  re- 
semblances will  not  reveal — will  rather  tend 
to  conceal — ^their  blood-relationship  to  their 
proper  lines  of  descent.'  A  good  example  is 
given  on  p.  430,  where  Danvin,  alluding  to 
tiie  striking  resemblance  of  the  marsupial 
wombat  {PhodecHomya)  to  a  rodent,  says, '  It 
may  be  strongly  suspected  that  the  resem- 
blance is  only  analogical,  owing  to  the  Phas- 
coUnmya  having  become  adapted  to  habits  like 
those  of  a  rodent.'  Darwin  fully  recognized 
that  convergence,  so  fieur  as  it  is  correctiy  in- 
terpreted, was  only  his  earlier  principle.  Thus, 
writing  to  Neumayr  in  1877,  he  says,  'He 
[Hyatt]  insists  that  closely  similar  forms  may 
be  derived  from  distinct  lines  of  descent ;  and 
this  is  what  I  formerly  called  analogical  varia- 
tion.' The  cases  of  convergence  cited  by 
W.  B.  Scott — ^the  parallel  development  of  the 
l^lopoda  in  the  New  World  with  the  Pecora 
and  Tragulina  of  the  Old,  and  the  evolution  of 
a  remarkable  horse-like,  and  yet  non-perisso- 
dactyle,  form  in  Patagonia — would  appear 
to  be  excellent  examples  of  adaptive  re- 
semblances, the  superficially  similar  forms 
taking  each  other's  place,  and  undergoing 
corresponding  adaptations  to  corresponding 
needs.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
paleontologist  sees  only  the  skeletal  frame- 
work, and  that  the  inferences  from  it  to  the 
other  systems  are  limited.  At  the  same  time 
the  scope  of  his  inquiry  presents  a  combina- 
tion of  systems  peculiarly  liable  to  be  aflected 
by,  and  thus  to  register,  such  convergent 
adaptations.  It  is  probably  for  this  reason 
that  paleontologists  have  tended  to  magnify 
the  importance  of  the  principle.  The  zoologist 
with  the  whole  animal  anatomy  before  him 
sees  these  resemblances  in  their  due  relation- 
ship and  proportion.     There  is  no  better 
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example  of  convergence  than  that  presented 
by  the  Marsupialia  in  relation  to  the  higher 
Mammalia — far  better  than  any  examples  to 
be  cited  from  the  Ungolata,  because  the  blood- 
relationship  is  so  infinitely  more  remote.  In 
spite  of  this  remoteness,  we  find  the  marsupial 
order,  haying  the  Australian  continent  almost 
to  itself,  becoming  split  up  into  forms  which 
superficially  resemble  the  most  diverse  domi- 
nant types  of  the  higher  mammals.  Not  only 
is  there  the  rodent-like  wombat  (PhaaeolomyB) 
alluded  to  by  Darwin,  but  the  dog-like 
Thyla/cvMia^  while  a  remarkable  marsupial 
mole  {NoUjryctea)  has  recently  been  discovered. 
And  all  these  resemblances,  and  many  more, 
correspond  precisely  to  parallelism  in  habits. 
If  all  these  animals  were  extinct,  and  we  only 
knew  them  through  their  skeletons,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  resemblances  would  be 
far  more  misleading.  As  it  is,  we  have  the 
other  anatomical  systems  by  which  to  correct 
the  bias  unconsciously  given  by  the  strongly 
convergent  osseous  framework.  But  however 
corrected  and  limited, '  parallelism  and  con- 
vergence of  development  are,'  as  W.  B.  Scott 
maintains,  <  very  real  phenomena,  and  on  this 
account,  as  well  as  others,  we  must  recognize 
the  importance  of  giving  due  weight  to 
geographical  considerations  in  dealing  with 
phylogenetic  and  taxonomic  problems.' 

£.  Ray  Lankester  distinguished  between  the 
homologies  or  correspondences  in  structure 
which  are  due  to  blood-relationship  (homo- 
geny)  and  those  which  are  due  to  adaptation 
(homoplasy).  It  is  here  maintained  that  the 
resemblances  due  to  convergence  are  homo- 
plastic. The  convergences  which  are  here 
described  and  illustrated  are  also  briefly  men- 
tioned under  Mimicry  (q.v.),  where  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  term  Syntechnic  may  be  con- 
veniently applied  to  them.  Other  convergences 
of  a  different  kind,  but  equally  due  to  adapta- 
tion (homoplastic),  are  also  described  under 
the  same  heiod.  (e.b.p.) 

The  operation  of  Oboakig  Selection  (q.v.) 
is  also  well  illustrated  in  these  phenomena, 
the  converging  lines  of  descent  showing  the 
directing  influence  of  individual  accommoda- 
tions which  are  common  to  two  species. 
These  accommodations  shield  and  foster  con- 
genital variations  coincident  with  them,  and 
therefore  also  coincident  with  one  another  in 
the  two  animal  forms.  In  such  cases  conver- 
gence illustrates  orthoplasy,  as  this  directing 
influence  of  organic  or  indirect  selection  has 
been  called  by  two  of  its  original  advocates, 
Osbom  and  Baldwin,  both  of  whom  have  also 


indicated  its  application  in  paleontology 
(Osbom,  '  The  Limits  of  Organic  Selection,' 
Amer.  NcUuraUsi,  xxxi.  944  ff.;  Baldwin, 
'Determinate  Evolution,'  Fsydujl,  Em>.,  iv., 

1897,  393  S.).  ( J.M.B.,  B3.P.) 

LitenUure :  C.  Dabwik,  Origin  of  Species, 
chapter  on  '  Classification,'  and  Life  and 
Letters;  Gael  Voot,  The  Nat.  Hist,  of 
Animals  (Eng.  trans.,  1887);  Oscab  Schmidt^ 
The  Mammalia,  Int  Sd.  Ser.  (1885) ;  W.  B. 
Scott,  in  Wood's  HoU  Biol.  Lectures,  1898 
(1899);  £•  ^'  ^o™»  ^®  Origin  of  the  Fittest 
(1887J ;  E.  Ray  Lankesteb,  Ann.  and  Mag. 
Nat.  Hist.  (1870).  (E3.P.) 

OonTerse :  see  Convebsiok  (in  logic). 

OoiiT«ndoii  (in  Christian  theology)  [Lai. 
ccn-  +  vertere,  to  turn  about]  :  Ger.  JSekeh-- 
rung;  Fr.  eonvertion;  Ital.  eonverdone. 
Conversion  may  be  defined  in  the  words  of  Acts 
XX.  2 1 :  '  Repentance  toward  God,  and  &ith 
toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'    Cf.  Gbaob. 

In  its  ordinary  acceptance,  it  implies  divine 
grace  and  human  desire,  that  is,  both  elements 
enter  into  the  process.  The  problem  lies 
in  their  relation.  Lutherans  teach  that  the 
Scriptures  and  the  sacraments  are  the  means 
of  grace;  but  they  may  be,  and  often  are, 
entirely  resisted.  Calvinists,  on  the  contrary, 
tend  to  hold  that  grace  is  irresistible,  and 
so  to  overpower  the  human  element  by  the 
divine.  Possibly,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
theology,  the  former  lies  nearer  the  truth; 
for  conversion  is  to  be  distinguished  ^m 
regeneration.  In  the  former,  the  human  ele- 
ment predominates ;  in  the  latter,  the  divine. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of 
means  may  easily  be  pushed  too  feu*;  they  are 
secondary  at  best. 

In  Roman  Catholic  usage,  conversion  is 
applied  to  the  transubstantiation  which  takes 
place  in  the  Eucharistic  elements,  one  sub- 
stance being  converted  into  another,  while 
the  accidents  of  the  original  substance  re- 
main. (BJf.W.) 

Conversion  (in  logic).  The  process  by 
which,  from  a  given  proposition,  called  the 
Convertend,  there  is  educed  or  inferred  another 
proposition,  called  the  Converse,  in  quality  the 
same  as  the  original  proposition,  and  having  for 
its  subject  the  predicate,  and  for  its  predicate 
the  subject,  of  die  original  proposition. 

Essentially,  conversion  is  the  mere  trans- 
position of  the  terms,  subject  and  predicate,  of 
the  given  proposition  to  be  converted.  When 
the  quantity  of  the  given  proposition  is  taken 
into  account,  the  rule  that  the  converse  cannot 
contain  more  than  the  convertend  leads  to 
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the  spedal  results,  that  the  universal  negative 
and  particuUr  affirmative  can  be  converted 
without  change  of  quantity,  by  simple  con- 
version, as  it  is  called;  that  the  universal 
affirmative  can  only  be  converted  into  a  par- 
ticular affirmative  by  conversion  per  aoeidens 
or  by  limitation ;  and  that  the  particular  nega- 
tive cannot  be  converted  by  either  method. 

The  process  and  rules  of  conversion  are 
dealt  with  fiiUy  by  Aristotle.  The  term 
eoniversio  per  aeeidens  comes  from  Boethius, 
whose  confused  chapter (/n^rod.  ad  Syllog.  Cai,j 
chap,  vii)  throws  little  light  on  the  designation. 
See  Baynes,  New  Analytic^  28-9. 

LiUratwre:  Usbkbwbo,  Lo^,  §§  84-8; 
Kjbtnbs,  Formal  Logic,  Pt.  IE.  §§  62-5,  130, 

133.  143-  (BA.) 

C<mv«rt0nd :  see  Cohvebsion  (in  logic). 

Conviction  (in  psychology)  [Lat  eonvin- 
cerBy  to  overcome]:  Qer.  Ueberzeugung ;  Fr. 
caiwiction;  li&L  eonvinzione.  Belief  of  which 
the  grounds  are  relatively  conscious  and  ob- 
vious.   See  Belief.  (j.m.b.) 

Conviction  (in  theology) :  Ger.  {SUndenr) 
ZerkmrBchfung ;  Fr.  conviction ;  Ital.  convtn- 
zione*  A  word  used  in  a  semi-theological, 
semi-ethical  sense,  and  principally  in  con- 
nection with  sin:  conviction  of  sin.  It 
means  self-consciousness,  generally  of  an  over- 
whelming sort,  that  one  is,  or  has  been,  in 
the  wrong.  Moral  blame  is  registered  against 
oneself,  and  this  leads  to  renewed  effort 
after  truer  belief  and  better  conduct  The 
term  is  essentially  of  Calvinistic  origin  in 
this  sense.  (b.m.w.) 

Convulsion  [Lat.  convuUio,  cramp] :  Oer. 
Erampf;  Fr.  eonfmUicn;  Ital.  eommUione. 
A  violent  and  purposeless  contraction  or 
paroxysm  of  a  group  of  muscles. 

A  succession  of  convulsions  is  known  as 
a  fit;  a  more  localized  involuntary  contraction 
is  termed  a  spasm.  Eclampsia  is  also  used 
as  synonymous  with  convulsions,  although 
usually  referring  to  recurring  convulsions, 
due  to  other  causes  than  primary  abnormali- 
ties of  the  brain  (Gowers).  Both  spasms 
and  convulsions  are  either  tonic  (continuous, 
cramp-like)  or  clonic  (short,  and  alternating 
with  relaxations). 

The  study  of  convulsions  has  been  directed  by 
two  interests,  the  clinical  and  the  physiological. 
The  clinical  interest  is  concerned  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  form  of  the  convulsions  and 
the  muscle  groups  involved ;  with  their  occur- 
rence as  the  primary  or  essential  symptom  of 
the  disease,  or  as  accompanying,  or  sequential 
to,  other  diseases;  with  their  occurrence  at 


special  times  or  occasions  of  life — infisintile, 
puerperal,  traumatic,  ftc.  The  physiological 
interest  is  centred  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  nature  and  dissemination  of  the  convul- 
sion as  an  index  of  the  nerve  '  discharge,'  or 
'  explosion,'  from  special  motor  centres  in  the 
brain  cortex.  This  has  been  most  extensively 
studied  in  connection  with  the  convulsions  of 
Epilspsy  (q.  v.),  and  is  there  considered. 

Further  general  characteristics  of  convul- 
sions are  the  order  in  which  the  muscle  groups 
are  affected ;  whether  confined  to  one  side  of 
the  body,  whether  involving  loss  of  conscious- 
ness, whether  preceded  by  premonitory  sym- 
ptoms or  abrupt,  whether  isolated  or  one  of 
a  series  of  attacks,  how  &r  associated  with 
other  diseases  (such  as  hysteria),  and  the  like. 
These  characteristics  serve  to  differentiate  the 
different  forms  of  convulsion,  and  form  an 
essential  portion  of  the  dia^osis  of  those 
diseases  (epilepsy,  general  paralysis,  cerebral 
lesions,  eclampsia,  chorea,  strididus,  tetanus, 
hydrophobia)  in  which  convulsive  sym- 
ptoms are  pronunent.     Of.  Efilepst,   and 

ChOBEA.  (JmT.) 

Literature :  Monasow,  Gehimpathologie 
(1897),  341  f.;  Francois  France,  Lemons 
Bur  les  Fonctions  motrices  du  Cerveau(i883) ; 
Ch.  Fisi,  Les  Epilepsies  et  les  Epileptiques 
(1890),  with  full  bibliography.  (L.M.) 

Co-oporation  (in  economics)  [Lat.  00- 
+  operari,  to  work] :  Ger.  GenosteneehaftS' 
weeen;  IV.  cooperation;  Ital.  eooperazione, 
(i)  Profit-sharing:  a  system  under  which 
the  labourer  receives  a  dividend  from  profits, 
in  addition  to  his  wages,  in  case  business 
results  warrant  it. 

(2)  Management  of  industry  by  the  labourers 
themselves — producers'  co-operation. 
•  (3)  Management  of  industry  by  those  who 
expect  to  use  its  products — consumers'  co- 
operation ;  frequently,  but  inaccurately,  known 
as  distributive  co-operation. 

(i)  Conforms  to  popular  usage,  but  is 
hardly  countenanced  by  the  best  authorities 
at  the  present  day;  (2)  is  relatively  un- 
important. The  advantages  gained  in  the 
way  of  zeal  rarely  offset  the  loss  in  speculative 
foresight.  (3)  Seems  by  far  the  most  promis- 
ing in  the  way  of  future  development.  If  the 
co-operators  are  really  producing  for  them- 
selves, they  eliminate  the  speculative  element 
altogether ;  so  that  the  loss  of  foresight  felt 
under  (2)  hardly  counts  in  (3).  Producing 
for  themselves,  they  can  educate  themselves 
to  use  those  things  whose  utility  is  great  in 
proportion  to  their  cost;    and  can  subject 
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themBelves  to  rules  which  conaeiTe  the  paUic 
interest,  but  which  the  consumers  would  not 
tolerate  if  imposed  by  any  other  authority 
than  their  own.  It  is  this  educational  possi- 
bility which  has  most  contributed  to  the 
success  of  co-operative  banks,  co-operative 
purchasing  agencies,  and  other  forms  of  suc- 
cessful consumers'  enterprise.  (a.t.h.) 

Co-operatum  (social) :  Qer.  KooperaHcn ; 
Fr.  caoperatiim\  Ital.  coop&rasdcne,  Ajiygroup- 
ing  of  individuals  which  is  psychologically 
determined  in  the  mind  of  each. 

Social  co-operation  is  characterized  by  what 
Ward  calls  '  inter-subjective  intercourse ' ; 
it  rests  upon  any  sort  of  internal  bond  which 
is  psychical — from  mere  herding  from  in- 
stinct, or  collecting  guided  by  smell  or  touch, 
up  to  deliberate  pursuit  of  common  social 
ends.  The  term  is  suggested  for  the  broad 
meaning  indicated  as  somewhat  current  under 
the  term  Association  (social),  when  the 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  psychological  bond 
which  holds  the  group  in  question  together. 
As  psychologically  determined  it  is  contrasted 
with  AoGBEOATiON  (q.v.),  which  characterizes 
groups  considered  as  sociologically  and  bio- 
logically determined.  The  method  of  psycho- 
logical determination  is  conveniently  discussed 
under  the  headings :  ( i ) '  instinctive  co-opera- 
tion,* giving  the  Compant  (q.  v.) ;  (a)  *  spon- 
taneous or  imitative  co-operation,'  giving  the 
Crowd  (q.v.);  and  (3)  'intelligent  or  reflec- 
tive co-operation,'  giving  the  Soi3iBTY  (q.  v.). 

LiUratwrei  see  the  terms  referred  to.  (j.m.b.) 

Oo-ordinatos :  see  Cubve. 

Oo-ordination  (in  logic)  [Lat.  eo"  +  ordo^ 
order] :  Qer.  Coordination ;  Fr.  coordineUion ; 
Ital.  eoordinazione.  The  relation  between  two 
notions  which  are  contained  within  the  sphere 
of  a  third  notion,  and  are  distinguished  there- 
from by  difference  in  respect  to  one  and  the 
same  feature,  mark,  or  group  of  marks.  The 
relation  is  that  between  constituent  species 
of  one  and  the  same  genus.  (b.a.) 

Co-ordinatioii  (of  studies).  The  arrange- 
ment of  studies  as  mutually  related  in  their 
parts,  yet  essentially  independent  as  branches 
of  knowledge. 

By  concentration  some  studies  are  sub- 
ordinated to  others;  by  co-ordination  they 
are  put  in  relation  to  one  another.  It  does 
not,  however,  forbid  a  grouping  of  subjects 
in  accordance  with  their  nature.  Thus,  the 
school  studies  may  be  grouped  into  humanistic, 
scientific,  and  economic.     Cf.  Cobbelatiox, 

and  CONCENTBATIOK. 

Literature :     Habbis,    Five    Co-ordinate 


Groups  of  Studies  in  Schools,  Educ.  Bev. 
(April,  1896).  (CJ>eQ.) 

Cope^  Edward  Driakar.  (1840-97.) 
An  eminent  American  naturalist;  educated 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
Europe.  Professor  of  natural  science  in 
Haverford  College,  1864-7.  ^^  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ohio  in 
1868,  and  conducted  an  expedition  into 
Kansas  in  1891.  In  1872-3  he  served  in  the 
field  in  Wyoming  and  Colorado,  and  in  1879 
entered  the  employ  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey.  He  became  professor  of  geology  and 
paleontology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1 89 1.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  Neo-La- 
marckian  school  of  biologists  in  America. 

Oopemioan  Theory  (after  Copernicus): 
Ger.  Copermcaniache  Lehre\  Fr.  thiorie  de 
Copemie ;  Ital.  tearia  di  Copemico.  The  theory 
that  the  apparent  diumid  revolution  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  is  due  to  a  rotetion  of 
the  earth,  and  that  the  apparent  motion  of  the 
planets  around  circles  on  Uie  celestial  sphere  is 
an  actual  motion  round  the  sun,  in  which  the 
earth  itself  participates.  The  two  last  propo- 
sitions lead  to  the  term  '  heliocentric  theory.' 

So  much  of  the  theory  as  asserte  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  was  propounded  by  some  of  the 
ancients,  as  we  know  from  Ptolemy's  Almagest^ 
but  ite  attempted  refutation  by  Ptolemy  led 
to  ite  being  ignored  by  astronomers  before 
Copernicus.  It  is  alleged  that  the  heliocentric 
theory  was  teught  by  Pythagoras,  but  on  very 
vague  evidence.  (8.K.) 

Ekphantos  the  Pythagorean  teught  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  on  ite  axis,  and  Arist- 
archus  of  Samos,  called  the  '  Copernicus  of 
the  ancient  world,'  teught  the  heliocentric 
theory  (see  Gomperz,  Die  grieehiechen  Denher, 
i.  98  f.).  (K.O.) 

Oopeniioiui(orPolishKop6aniigk)»9richo- 
^>^*  (1493"!  543*)  ^  celebrated  asteonomer, 
bom  in  Thorn,  Poland,  after  whom  the  Copeii- 
NicAN  Theobt  (q.  V.)  is  named. 

Coprolalia  [Gr.  «^po9,  filth,  +  XoXio, 
speech]:  Ger.  KoprokUie;  Fr.  eoprdlaUe\ 
Itel.  coprolalia.  The  involuntary,  and  perhaps 
unconscious,  use  of  obscene  words,  occurring 
as  a  symptom  of  mental  disorder  in  hysteria 
and  other  diseases;  it  seems  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  a  spasm  or  tic.    Cf.  Hystbbia.  (jx) 

Copula  [Lat.]:  Ger.  Copida',  Fr.  eopuU; 
Itel.  copula.  The  term  whereby  the  funda- 
mental relation  of  assertion,  as  affirmation  or 
negation,  is  expressed. 

In  the  categorical  proposition,  the  simplest 
form  of  assertion,  the  unit  of  judgment,  this 
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expression  is  given  through  the  verbs  it  and 
iM  noi,  which  are  therefore  defined  as  the 
copula,  and  viewed  as  connecting  the  subject 
and  predicate  terms.  It  is  only  for  the  con- 
venience of  technical  analjnds  that  the  verbs 
i$  and  is  noi  are  employed  exclusively  as 
copula,  and,  apart  from  the  ambiguity  at- 
taching to  the  verb  <o  5«,  an  ambiguity  of 
which  Aristotle  shows  himself  fully  aware, 
the  method  of  technical  treatment  tends  to 
obscure  the  real  nature  of  the  thought  ex- 
pressed in  a  judgment  or  proposition. 

The  name  copula,  in  its  accepted  sense, 
Prantl  {Geseh.  d.  Logik,  ii.  196)  finds  first  in 
Abelard,  though  with  traces  of  earlier  usage. 
From  Psellus  and  Petrus  Hispanus,  the  name 
passed  into  the  technical  vocabulary  of  logic 
(Prantl,  ibid.,  iii.  42). 

Literature:  recent  discussions  regarding 
its  true  function  will  be  found  in  Hamilton, 
Lects.  on  Logic,  loot,  xiv ;  Siowabt,  Logik, 
§  17 ;  LoTzs,  Logik,  §§  50-5 ;  B.  Ebdmann, 
Logik,{§20i,  250.  See  also  the  heading  Judg^ 
ment  in  the  textbooks  of  psychology.      (b.a.) 

Cqpj  [ME.  copy]:  Ger.  (i,  2)  Copie, 
Mueter,  (2)  Exemplar;  Fr.  ^i,  2)  eopie, 
(2)  eooemjplaire ;  Ital.  eopia.  (i)  Anything 
imitated  or  liable  to  imitation,  whether  inten- 
tionally set  for  imitation  or  not.  (j.k.b.-o.f.s.) 

(2)  Something  made  by  imitation  of  some- 
thing else ;  as  a  verb,  to  imitate. 

(x)  As  in  the  expressions  '  copy  for  imita- 
tion, 'printer's  copy,'  'copy-book,'  ftc.  The 
amliguity  arising  ftorcL  the  two  usages  makes 
it  desirable  to  use  (i)  altogether  as  the  proper 
psychological  term  in  all  discussions  of  the 
imitative  functions,  model  being  reserved  for 
a  copy  which  is  consciously  set  or  held  up  for 
imitation.  Under  usage  (2)  we  have  the 
further  turn  that  the  word  sometimes  means 
a  sample  or  specimen,  as  a  '  copy '  of  a  book. 
This,  however,  need  not  be  reflected  in 
psychological  terminology.  To  secure  clear- 
ness, the  phrases  'copy-made'  and  'copy- 
result  '  are  recommended  when  the  result  of 
imitation  is  intended.  The  phrase  'the 
original'  is  often  used  (in  Eng.,  Oer.,  and 
Fr.)  for  what  is  imitated  when  a  direct  com- 
parison IS  made  with  the  imitative  result. 
See  Imitation  (also  for  Liiercaure)^  and 
Model.  (j.m.b.,  o.f.s.) 

CU»mii[Lat.]:  Qer.  ZTom;  Yr.came;  Ital. 
como  (pi.  coma).  A  purely  descriptive  term, 
indicating  the  horn-like  form  of  an  organ  or 
cavity;  especially  applied  to  the  comua  of 
the  lateral  ventricles,  the  comua  of  the  grey 
matter  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  protuberant 


curved  portion  of  the  hippocampus  or  eomu 
Ammonie.  (h.h.) 

ComiitUy  Ii.  AnxuMna.  Stoic  philo- 
sopher of  Septis,  Africa,  who  lived  in  Rome 
under  Nero ;  the  teacher  and  friend  of  Persius, 
whose  SaHrea  he  edited.  Banished  by  Nero. 
A  manual  entitled  De  Naiura  Dearum  is  his 
only  extant  work. 

CoroUavy  [Lat.  eordHarium,  from  carotta, 
a  little  crownj :  Qer.  CoroUar,  Corcllarium 
(math.^;  Fr.  coro22am;  Ital.  eoroUario.  A 
proposition,  relatively  of  less  scope  or  impor- 
tance, seen  to  follow  from,  or  to  be  implied  in, 
a  more  extensive  or  important  assertion  which 
has  already  been  established.  (bjl.) 

Corporation  [Lat.  corpus,  through  Fr.] : 
Ger.  Korpersehafi,  Corporation ;  Fr.  corpora- 
tion, cammunaute,  societe  anonyme ;  Ital.  cor- 
porazione.  An  artificial  person  generally  com- 
posed of  an  association  of  several  natural  per- 
sons, under  a  descriptive  name,  for  certain 
particular  purposes,  who  have  or  claim  legal 
authority  so  to  associate.  It  is  its  legal  staitis 
as  an  artificial  person  which  distinguishes  it 
from  an  unincorporated  association. 

Apuhlie  corparatian  is  one  formed  for  public 
purposes ;  a  private  corporation  is  one  formed 
wholly  or  partly  for  private  purposes. 

Every  independent  sovereignty  is  a  public 
corporation,  and  so  is  every  corporation  formed 
by  its  authority  out  of  part  of  its  citizens  or 
subjects,  or  for  part  of  its  territory,  for  govern- 
mental purposes,  e.  g.  a  country,  city,  borough, 
town. 

A  private  corporation  may  be  formed  partly 
for  public  purposes,  e.  g.  a  railroad  company, 
a  water  company,  a  national  bank.  It  may 
be  formed  by  the  association  of  public  officers, 
e.g.  an  eleemosynary  corporation,  composed 
of  the  mayor,  recorder,  and  other  officers  of  a 
city,  ex  officio,  to  administer  a  charity. 

llie  state  grants  authority  for  corporate 
associations,  either  by  special  charters  or  by 
the  enactment  of  general  laws,  under  which 
incorporation  may  be  had  by  any  who  desiro 
it,  under  specified  conditions,  and  upon  sign- 
ing and  filmg  certain  papers  for  record. 

PubUc  corporations  may  exist  independently 
of  any  agreement  of  association.  They  are 
agencies  of  governmental  administration,  and 
may  be  created  and  changed  from  time  to 
time  at  the  sole  pleasuro  of  the  state,  without 
the  consent  of  the  persons  composing  them. 

Private  corporations  can  only  be  formed  by 
a  voluntary  agreement  to  associate.  The 
state  simply  sanctions  this  agreement.  It 
may,  however,  grant  this  sanction,  or  confer 
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the  corporate  franchise,  on  such  terms  as  it 
sees  fit  to  impose.  The  acceptance  of  the 
franchise  is  an  assent  to  its  terms. 

The  state  has  also  a  certain  control  over 
private  corporations,  after  their  incorporation, 
hy  virtue  of  its  general  powers  of  gfovemment, 
to  which  all  within  its  jurisdiction  are  subject. 
It  cannot  make  any  radical  or  fundamental 
change  in  the  terms  of  the  charter  or  nature 
of  the  franchise,  without  the  consent  of  each 
of  the  individual  corporators,  for  each  can 
Eiay :  N<m  haec  in  foedera  vent. 

A  corporation  continues  in  an  unbroken 
course  of  existence,  notwithstanding  the  death 
of  all  its  members,  unless  the  charter  be  such 
as  to  make  such  continuance  legally  impos- 
sible. If  a  moneyed  corporation,  not  of  a 
charitable  or  public  kind,  the  members  have 
a  property  right  in  its  assets,  which  each  can 
transfer  to  another  person  at  will,  unless  the 
charter  otherwise  provides. 

A  corporation  can  hold  any  property,  real 
or  personal,  necessary  for  its  corporate  pur^ 
poses,  unless  there  are  restrictions  against 
this  in  the  charter  or  general  laws.  Such 
restrictions  are  common,  particularly  as  to 
real  estate  (by  mortmain  laws). 

A  corporation  cannot  legally  act  outside 
of  the  purposes  of  its  incorporation:  but, 
practically,  it  often  may,  and  does. 

A  corporation  de  iure  is  one  organized  under 
and  according  to  law. 

A  corporation  de  faeto  is  one  organized 
under  a  law,  but  not  according  to  law ;  or 
organized  without  any  legal  authority,  but 
under  a  claim  of  such  authority,  and  during 
the  existence  of  a  law  under  which  a  similar 
kind  of  organization  might  have  been  effected. 

The  corporations  above  described  are  '  cor- 
porations aggregate,'  being  composed  of  several 
persons.  A  'corporation  sole'  is  one  com- 
posed of  a  single  person,  e.  g.  the  bishop  of  an 
English  diocese. 

Every  corporation  has  a  right  to  a  common 
seal,  but  may  exist  without  one. 

A  qtuui-corporaUon  is  an  association  recog- 
nized by  law  as  an  artificial  person,  capable 
of  suing  and  being  sued  as  such,  but  not 
having  the  fall  powers  ordinarily  incident  to 
corporations. 

'Neque  societas,  neque  collegium,  neque 
huiusmodi  corpus  passim  omnibus  habere  con- 
ceditur ;  nam  et  legibns  et  senatus  consultis  et 
principalibus  constitutionibus  ea  res  coercetur ' 
{Dig;  iii.  4,  quod  euxuecwmquA  umvereitatis 
nomine  vd  contra  earn  agaiur,  i).  (8.B.B.) 

Literature:  Thoicpson, Commentaries  on  the 


Law  of  Private  Corporations  (1895),  chaps, 
i,  ii,  iii ;  Dillon,  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Municipal  Corporations,  chaps,  i,  ii ;  Ktd,  on 
Corporations,  Introd. ;  Tatlob,  Private  Cor- 
porations (1894),  chaps,  i,  ii,  iii ;  S.  E. 
Baldwin,  Mod.  Polit  Instit.  (1898),  chap, 
vi ;  MoMMBXN,  De  Collegiis  et  Sodaliciis 
Romanorum  (1843). 

Cogporcal  [Lat.  eorpuSf  body].  Per- 
taining to  the  £k)DT  (q.  v.).  (j.m.b.) 

Corpus  [Lat.]:  Oer.  Korper;  Fr.  corps; 
Ital.  eorpo.     Body  or  organ. 

Used  in  combination  in  many  anatomical 
terms  (e.g.  corpus  caUoeum),  See  Bbajn 
(Olossary).  Most  American  and  many  Euro- 
pean neurologists  drop  the  substantive  in 
many  such  cases,  and  write  e.  g.  eaUommn. 
Where  various  nouns  are  compounded  with 
the  same  descriptive  adjective  (e.  g.  corpus 
fomieis  as  contracted  with  crus  fomicis\ 
corpus  must  be  retained ;  but  it  should  never 
be  applied  to  replace  '  nucleus '  for  an  histo- 
logical aggregate,  as  it  properly  refers  to  a 
part  anatomically  discrete.  (h.h.) 

CorpiM  ^n  law) :  foreign  equivalents  the 
same,  (i)  The  whole  body  of  a  certain  thing, 
e.  g.  the  corpus  of  the  water  in  a  lake,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  (a  right  to  use)  the  power 
supplied  by  the  outflow. 

(2)  The  main  body  of  a  certain  thing, 
as  the  corpus  of  the  estate  of  an  insolvent 
debtor.  Corpus  deUeti:  the  body  of,  or  most 
essential  fact  in,  a  crime,  e.g.  the  slaying, 
upon  a  prosecution  for  murder.  Corpus  iuris: 
the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  Cf.  Cods.     (8.x.b.) 

Corpuscle  [Lat.  corpusculum,  dim.  of 
corpus,  body]:  Ger.  Korperehen;  Fr.  eor- 
puaeule ;  Ital.  corpuscolo,  (i)  A  term  applied 
to  small  units  of  structure  in  the  body,  often 
equivalent  to  Cell  (q.  v.).  '  The  cells,  or  hone 
corpusdeSf  are  branched  corpuscles'  (Landois). 
See  Blood,  and  Lymph. 

(2)  Compound  structures,  the  end-organs  of 
certain  sensory  nerves.  These  are  small  oval 
or  spherical  bodies  composed  of  connective 
tissue,  in  which  end  one  or  more  nerve-fibres. 
Corpuscles  of  Vater  and  Pacini;  touch,  or 
tactile,  or  palpation  corpuscles ;  corpuscles  of 
Meissner,  Krause,  and  Wagner.  See  Sense 
Oboans,  and  Skin.  (cf.h.) 

Correlation  (in  biology)  [Lat.  oo-  +  re- 
latusy  related]:  Ger.  Correkaion;  Fr.  eorr^ 
lation;  Ital.  correHazione.  (i)  Physiological 
Correlation.  The  union  of  special  organs  and 
functions  in  a  larger  general  function,  e.g. 
the  correlation  of  many  functions  with  diges- 
tion, the  r61e  of  internal  secretions  in  many 
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organic  processes,  &c.  See  Geoffiroy-Saint- 
Hilaire,  *  Balance  des  Organes/  Des  Anomalies 
de  fOrganisaticn. 

(2)  Developmental  correlation.  The  de- 
velopment of  organs  and  functions  together 
for  the  accomplishment  of  a  function  which 
depends  upon  the  union  of  them  all,  e.  g.  the 
development  of  the  secondary  sexual  charac- 
ters, with  the  mental  changes  of  adolescence, 
&c.    See  Clouston,  Neuroses  of  DevefopmsTU, 

(3)  Correlation  of  characters.  The  appear- 
ance of  characters  hy  variation,  or  growth, 
in  vital  connection  with  one  another. 

This  form  of  correlation  has  separate  state- 
ment in  evolution  theory,  on  account  of  the 
somewhat  artificial  conception  of  a  character 
as  something  relatively  independent  in  the 
organism,  and  so  liaUe  to  separate  variation 
and  growth.  So  the  need  arises  of  accounting 
for  the  correlation  or  union  of  such  characters. 
One  of  the  most  strongly  urged  ohjections  to 
natural  selection  as  a  general  law  of  evolution 
is  that  it  requires  simultaneous  variation  of 
many  characters,  in  such  a  way  that  they 
support  and  farther  one  another. 

The  di£5culty  is  largely  removed  when  we 
note  that  correlation,  or  functional  and  ana- 
tomical union,  is  the  law,  not  the  exception, 
and  a  character  is  a  relative  term;  the 
character  of  any  particular  observation  being 
an  abstraction  made  for  purposes  of  classifica- 
tion, statistics,  or  logic.  See  Co-adaptation, 
and  Vabiation.  That  is,  characters  do  not 
vary  as  units  separately.  (j.m.b.) 

Literature:  see  the  analysis  of  literature 
under  Correlation,  by  GiiBY,  in  Ann6e  Biol., 
13,    and    later    vols.      Also    Delaoe, 


1. 


Structure  du  Protoplasms,  in  loc. ;  Dabwin, 
Origin  of  Species ;  K.  Pbabbon,  Chances  of 
Death,  chaps,  i,  iii;  and  Math.  Contrib.  to 
the  Theory  of  Evolution,  in  Proc.  Boy.  Soc. 
(i894ff.);  W.F.B.WKLDON,CertainCorrelated 
Variations  in  Crangon  vulgaris,  Proc.  Boy. 
S<m:.,  V.  51  (1892);  On  Certain  Correlated 
Variations  in  Carcinus  mctenas,  ibid.  54  ( 1 893) ; 
F.  Galton,  Co-relations  and  their  Measure- 
ment, ibid.  45  (x888)  ;  Bomakss,  Darwin  and 
after  Darwin,  Ft.  II ;  references  under  Vahia- 

TION.  (J.M.B.-B.8.O.) 

Correlation  (in  psychology),  (i)  The  act 
of  AppBBGEFnoK  (q.  V.)  considered  as  result- 
ing in  the  formation  of  explicit  relationships 
among  the  parts  of  a  mental  whole. 

(2)  A  law  generalising  the  special  laws  of 
Association  (q.  v.)  in  the  statement  that 
any  relation  between  elements  of  content 
suffices  to  associate  them  in  future  experience. 


It  was  used  by  McCosh  {Cognitive  Powers)  to 
denote  the  more  essential  and  necessary  rela- 
tionships, such  as  cause,  logical  ground,  &c., 
in  opposition  to  coexistence,  contrast, .  &c., 
which  are  usually  emphasized  as  acting  in 
association.  It  proceeds  upon  an  earlier  act 
of  correlation  in  sense  ( i ).  Cf.  Baldwin,  Senses 
and  Intellect,  201.  (J.M.B.) 

Correlation  (of  studies).  Primarily,  the 
arrangement  of  studies  and  topics  in  accor^ 
dance,  with  their  reciprocal  relations;  secon- 
darily, the  natural  static  relations  that  exist 
among  the  various  branches  of  knowledge. 

The  correlation  of  topics  in  a  given  study 
naturally  depends  upon  two  things :  (i)  their 
relation  to  each  other  as  component  parts  of 
a  subject  of  instruction,  as  in  mathematics; 
and  (2)  their  relation  to  topics  of  other  related 
subjects,  as  in  geography  and  history.  The 
sequence  of  topics  in  a  given  study.  Cf. 
Concentbation,  and  Co-obdination. 

Literature:  Uabbib,  Beport  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fifteen,  Proc.  of  the  Natnl.  (U.8.) 
Educ.  Assoc,  for  1895,  87, 309,  343,  347, 349, 
714;  First  Year-Book  of  the  Herbart  Society ; 
McMuRBT,  Gen.  Meth.,  69-89 ;  De  Gabmo, 
Herbart  and  the  Herbartians.  (CDeo.) 

Correspondonoe    (in  mathematics):    see 

NUMBEB. 

Corresponding  Points :  Qer.eorrespondi- 
rende  Punkte;  Ft,  points  correspoj^danU ;  Ital. 
purUi  eorrispondenti.  Corresponding  points 
are  retinal  points  whose  impressions  unite  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  to  give  a  single 
spatially  undififerentiated  perception,  and 
which  tiierefore  normally  give  single  vision. 

According  to  Helmholtz  {Physiol.  Optik, 
2nd  ed.,  844),  corresponding  points  (orDeck- 
punkte)  are  the  points  of  the  two  fields  of 
vision  which  appear  to  occupy  the  same 
position  relatively  to  the  point  of  fixation, 
and  therefore  coincide  in  the  common  visual 
field  (Wundt's  Conobuent  Points,  q.v.). 
Points  which  do  not  correspond  he  calls 
disparate  points,  following  Fechner,  who 
distinguishes  further  between  homogeneous 
and  heterogeneous  correspondents,  according 
as  the  impressions  are  alike  or  different  in 
character. 

Literature :  Wundt,  Physiol.  Psychol.  (4th 
ed.V  ii.  173;  Fechneb,  Abhandl.  d.  kgl. 
sacns.  GeseU.  d.  Wiss.,  vii.  (1860V  340; 
Hebing,  Hermann's  Handb.  d.  Physiol.,  III. 
i.  351  (1879);  Helmholtz,  as  cited.   (e3.t.) 

Cosmogony  [Or.  Kdafws,  the  world,  +  yoy^, 
generation]:  Ger.  Kosmogonie;  Fr.  cosmo- 
gonie ;  Ital.  eosmogonia,    A  theory,  or,  as  is 
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more  ustial,  a  pictorial  accoont  of  the  genesis 
of  the  world  (and  often  of  living  beings).  Gf. 
OaxATiOK,  Cosmos,  Thsoookt,  and  Natubb 
(philosophy  of). 

Among  the  most  primitive  civilizations 
known,  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  real  cosmo- 
gony can  be  traced ;  and  even  when  the  scale 
of  civilization  rises  a  little  higher,  the  myths 
are  so  simple  and  naive  that  they  can  hardly 
be  dignified  with  the  name.  Bat  the  great 
races  of  mankind — the  Semites,  Egyptians, 
and  Aryans — all  originated  cosmogonies  pro- 
perly so  called. 

Liierature:  Ttlob,  Early  Hist,  of  Man- 
kind; Waitz  and  Obblaio),  Anthropol. 
d.  Natorvolker;  Osey,  Polynesian  Mythol.; 
QiLL,  Myths  and  Songs  of  the  South 
Pacific;  Bbintok,  Myths  of  the  New  World; 
BAKGBorr,  Native  Blaces  of  North  America; 
Bastian,  Qeographische  Bilder;  Baudissin, 
Stud.  z.  semit.  Keligionsgeschichte ;  Jsn- 
8£N,  Die  Kosmologie  d.  Babylonier ;  Budoe, 
Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead;  Wiedemann, 
Religion  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians  (Eng. 
trans.) ;  Bbuosoh,  Religion  u.  Mythol.  d. 
alten  Aegypter;  Spiegel,  Avesta;  Dabm- 
8TBTBB,  Ormazd  et  Ahriman ;  Muib,  Ancient 
Sanskrit  Texts,  iv;  Max  MI^lleb,  Ancient 
Sanskrit  Literature ;  Sacred  Books  of  the  East; 
Kbause,  Tuisko-Land,  d.  arischen  St&mme  u. 
Qotter  Urheimat;  Shiva  Samhita,  Eso- 
teric Sci.  and  Philos.  of  Tantras;  Deussen, 
Allg.  Qesch.  d.  Philos.,  I.  i.  Abth.;  Olden- 
BEBO,  Die  Religion  d.  Vedas;  Cox,  Aryan 
Mythol.;  WiNDi8GHMANN,Ursagen  d.  arischen 
Volker;  Pott,  Vedio  and  O^hic  Cosmic 
Egg,  in  Kdhn's  Zeitsch.  f.  vergleichende 
Sprachforschung;  v.  Bbadke,  in  Zeitsch. 
d.  Deutsch.    Morgenliindischen    G^eselL,    xl. 

347.  (B.M.W.) 

OosmologiGal  Argument :  see  Theism. 

Comidlogy :  see  Cosmos,  Natube  (philo- 
sophy of),  and  Mbtaphtbics. 

Cosmoft  [Or.  jn^irftof,  world].  Used  also  in 
the  other  languages,  as  well  as  the  equivalents 
for  WoBLD  (q.v.).  The  universe  conceived  as 
an  orderly  system. 

It  19  opposed  in  this  sense  to  chaos,  a 
mythologiosil  or  hypothetical  state  of  complete 
disorder,  absolute  lawlessness,  or  pure  chance, 
against  which  the  order  and  rationality  which 
actually  characterize  the  universe  are  thrown 
into  relief.  Frequently  the  term  is  used 
simply  to  denote  the  universe  or  the  all  of 
existence — ^always,  however,  with  the  impli- 
cation of  order  or  system  in  the  background 
(as  in  A.  Humboldt's  eomnos) ;  at  other  times 


it  ia  used  predicatively  to  assert  expressly  the 
fact  of  orderliness.  Thus  the  scientific  belief 
in  the  uniformity  of  nature  might  be  described 
as  a  fiedth  that  we  are  living  in  a  cosmos,  not 
a  chaos.  The  term  is  also  used  occasionally 
in  a  more  limited  reference  to  emphasise  the 
presence  of  order  or  system  in  some  particular 
department  ,of  experience.  Thus  we  find 
writers  speaking  of '  the  ethical  cosmos '  or 
'  the  cosfbs  of  ethical  experience.' 

The  term  K6<rf»ot  originally  means  order, 
and  according  to  tradition  was  first  applied 
to  '  the  world '  by  I^hagoras,  whose  mathe- 
matical and  musical  studies  impressed  upon 
him  the  idea  of  order  and  regularity  in  natural 
phenomena.  The  term  is  used  by  Heraclitus 
also  in  the  sense  of  the  world  oi^er.  Later, 
it  took  the  place  of  the  earlier  term  o^yMn^^  to 
signify  the '  world ' ;  but  even  in  Xenophon's 
time  it  was  not  in  current  use  in  this  sense, 
for  Xenophon  speaks  (MmnarabiUaf  I.  i.  1 1)  of 
'what  the  sophists  call  the  Cosmos.'  K6trfuas 
was  used,  moreover,  it  must  be  observed,  as 
o&pap^  had  also  been,  not  for  the  universe  in 
the  modem  sense — rA  irav,  the  All — ^but  for  the 
visible  system  of  the  earth  and  the  heavens, 
the  latter  being  generaUy  regarded  as  a 
spherical  enclosing  envelope.  There  is  also, 
as  in  the  earlier  term,  more  prominent  refer- 
ence to  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens  than 
to  the  earth.  Anaximander  speaks  of  Arti/xM 
olpapol,  and  later  writers  speak  similarly  of 
innumerable  jcdayioc  or   world-systems.     See 

MUNDUS.  (A.6.P.P.} 

Comiothetio  Mnaliwn.  A  term  sug- 
gested by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  contrasted 
it,  as  Bepresentationism,  with  Presentationism 
or  Natural  Realism.    See  Idealism,     (j jc^.) 

Cost  [ME.  east] :  Qer.  Ko9tm ;  Fr.  firais 
de  production;  Ital.  cotio.  The  amount  of 
wealth  rendered  unavailable  in  any  economic 
process,  or  group  of  processes. 

(i)  If  we  measure  wealth  as  property,  cost 
will  take  the  form  of  esspsfutf. 

(2)  If  we  measure  wealth  as  accumulated 
resoui*ces,  cost  will  take  the  form  of  vhuU. 

(3)  If  we  measure  wealth  as  utility,  or 
source  of  pleasure,  cost  will  take  the  form  of 
disutility — poan. 

The  physiocrats  adopted  a  sense  of  cost 
analogous  to  (2) :  the  cost  of  an  article  was 
measured  by  the  amount  of  food  embodied  in 
its  production.  Smith  distinguished  (i)  and 
(3):  the  former  he  called  money  cost  or 
price ;  the  latter,  real  cost  or  price.  Malthua 
and  Ricardo  fell  back  on  the  Aristotelian 
conception  of  quantities  of  labour  as  the  only 
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measure  of  cost — a  cmde  use  of  the  third 
conception  under  forme  borrowed  from  (i). 
Marx  took  Bicardo's  conception,  and  showed 
the  contradictiona  in  which  careless  use  of 
terms  had  inTolyed  the  orthodox  economists, 
bat  was  not  equally  successful  in  establishing 
better  forms  for  Inmself.  Jevons,  in  this  as 
in  many  other  points,  laid  the  foundations  of 
more  philosophic  treatment;  and  the  theory 
of  pain-cost  which  he  outlined  has  been  su- 
perbly developed  by  Marshall.  But  pain-cost 
alone  gives  a  somewhat  incomplete  explana- 
tion of  price ;  and  some  writers  (Patten), 
following  out  a  half-forgotten  conception  of 
Ricardo,  supplement  it  by  a  study  of  a  fourth 
sense  of  cost  in  the  form  of  lapte  of  ojypor- 
tunUy,  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
tendency  in  several  quarters  to  go  back  to 
the  sense  of  weuis  as  the  fundamental  meaning 
of  cost.  The  analysis  based  on  this  meaning 
seems  to  furnish  a  solution  of  several  problems 
where  old  methods  failed  (compare  tiie  treat- 
ment of  Wages  in  Hadley's  EeononUei).  On 
Prime  Cost,  Supplementaiy  Cost,  see  Marshall, 
Prime,  of  Eoon,^  Bk.  V.  chap.  iv.  The  old 
distinction  between  cost  of  production  and 
cost  of  reproduction  has  lost  its  importance 
under  modem  analysis.  (a.t.h.) 

Cknmter-izxitation :  Ger.  Oegewrtizung; 
Ft.  eonAno-sttmfiZiw  or  eoner^tmtetton ;  ItaL 
oofilro-sltfiiolo.  A  stimulationy  irritation,  or 
congestion,  produced  artificially  in  order  to 
relieve  inflammation  in  another  part.  See 
Ikbitatioh.  (cfje.) 

CofuplA  [Lat.  eopuZo,  a  band,  a  bond] : 
Ger.  Krdfi^paoTi  Fr.  coupfo;  Ital.  eoppia, 
A  force  or  resultant  whidi  tends  to  make 
a  body  rotate,  without  giving  it  any  move- 
ment of  trandation.    A  couple  may  always 


be  represented  by  a  pair  of  equal  and 
parallel  forces,  F  and  O^  acting  in  opposite 
directions.  The  moment  of  Uie  couple  is 
the  product  of  either  force  into  the  perpen- 
dicular distance,  FO^  between  the  lines  of 
aetion.  The  axis  of  a  couple  is  any  line 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  containing  the 
forces ;  it  is  therefore  oidy  a  direction  in  space. 


The  value  of  this  conception  arises  from  the 
theorem  that,  in  their  action  on  a  rigid  body, 
all  couples,  having  the  same  moment  and 
the  same  direction  of  axis,  are  equivalent. 
For  example,  the  couple  F*  &  will  produce 
the  same  eflfect  9aFQ,  MF  x  F*  &=Fx  F  G. 
Hence,  to  define  a  couple,  we  need  specify 
only  its  moment,  and  the  direction  of  its 
axis. 

Introduced  into  mechanics  by  Poinsot 
shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  first  half  of  the 
century.  (8.H.) 

Courage  [OF.  corage,  from  Lat.  cor^  heart]  : 
Ger.  MtUh;  Fr.  courage;  Ital.  coraggio. 
The  habit  of  voluntary  activity  (or  virtue) 
which  is  shown  both  in  the  control  of  pain 
and  of  the  fear  of  pain,  and  in  the  due  exer- 
cise and  regulation  of  the  active  and  com- 
bative impulses. 

In  the  latter  terms  courage  is  defined  by 
Plato  in  the  RepMio^  while  the  former  and 
more  fundamental  aspect  is  brought  out  by 
Aristotle.  Aristotle  treats  courage  as  a 
Meai7  (q.  V.)  or  moderate  state  in  respect  of 
the  feelings  of  fear  and  confidence,  and  dis* 
tinguishes  it  from  a  double  system  of  extreme 
states :  excess  of  fear  and  defect  of  confidence, 
which  constitute  cowardice;  and  excess  of 
confidence,  which  is  rashness,  and  defect  of 
fear  (an  unnamed  quality). 

Like  all  the  personid  virtues,  courage  is 
built  upon  an  impulsive  and  organic  basis; 
and  in  courage  the  impulsive  basis  is  more 
obvious  than  in  the  case  of  the  other  virtues. 
Yet  it  is  not  entirely  a  matter  of  inherited 
constitution;  and  the  courage  of  deliberate 
purpose,  which  is  a  moral  virtue,  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  courage  of  physical 
constitution,  which  is  an  inherited  quality. 
Further,  a  distinction  may  be  drawn  between 
the  passive  courage  which  endures  pain  (the 
fbrdtttdo  of  mediaeval  ethics),  and  Uie  active 
courage  which  prompts  to  enterprise  in  spite 
of  danger. 

What  is  popularly  called  '  moral  courage ' 
does  not  indicate  a  more  moral,  or  more 
voluntary,  quality  than  courage  generally; 
it  applies  to  the  control  of  the  fear  of  social 
evils  (disgrace  or  ridicule  from  those  who 
determine  the  opinion  of  the  community), 
whereas  the  ordinary  application  of  courage 
is  to  the  control  of  the  fear  of  physical 
evils. 

Literaiiufn:  Plato,  Laches,  and  Republic, 
iv;  Abibtotlb,  Ethics,  iii;  Sidgwick,  Meth. 
of  Eth.,  III.  x;    Gbesn,   Prolog,  to  Eth., 

iv.  (W.B.8.) 
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Court  (in  law)  [Fr.  eour] :  Ger.  GeriehtAof; 
Fr.  caur;  Ital.  eorte.  A  tribunal  for  the 
administration  of  remedial  justice,  having, 
or  acting  under  a  claim  of  having,  legal 
authority  for  its  proceedings.  If  it  have  such 
authority,  it  is  a  (id  iure  court ;  otherwise  a 
de  fiteto  one. 

Phrases.  Civil  eowrii  (i)  an  ordinary 
court,  as  distinguished  from  a  military,  naviJ, 
martial,  or  ecclesiastical  court;  (2)  a  court 
having  cognizance  of  civil  actions,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  one  having  cognizance  of 
criminal  prosecutions,  i.  e.  a  criminal  court. 
Military  court:  one  having  cog^zance  of 
offences  by  those  in  military  service.  Naval 
court :  one  having  cognizance  of  offences  by 
those  in  naval  service.  Court  martial:  (i)  a 
court  organized  during  war,  in  a  place  that 
is  the  seat  of  war,  to  dispense  justice  by 
martial  law;  (2)  a  military  or  naval  court. 
Day  in  court :  due  opportunity  to  be  heard  in 
one's  defence  before  an  adverse  judgment  is 
pronounced  in  court.  The  court  is  often 
used  to  describe  the  judge  as  distinguished 
from  the  jury.  (s.e.b.) 

Coiumy  Victor.  (1792-1867.)  French 
philosopher.  He  received  a  philosophic  im- 
pulse under  the  tutelage  of  Laromigui^re, 
Royer-Collard,  and  Maine  de  Biran.  In  181 5 
he  began  to  lecture  in  the  Sorbonne,  Paris, 
continuing  the  teaching  of  Scottish  philosophy. 
He  was  an  important  factor  in  the  reaction 
against  Condillac  and  other  sensualistic 
thinkers  of  the  18th  century.  In  1820  he 
was  suspended  for  political  reasons,  and  in 
1827  again  replaced  in  his  chair.  Cf.  Eclec- 
ticism. 

Covenants  (doctrine  of)  [Lat.  con-  +  venire, 
to  come] :  Ger.  Bundestkedogie ;  Fr.  doctrine 
dee  dUiancee;  Ital.  teoria  deW  atteanza  (di 
graziay  &c.).  Another  name  for  the  '  Federal 
Theology '  of  Cocceius  (1603-69),  professor  at 
Leyden. 

In  contrast  to  the  Scholastics,  whose 
methods  had  been  adopted  by  many  of  the 
Reformers  (e.  g.  Calvin),  Cocceius  appealed 
to  the  Bible.  The  Bible  is  the  history  of  the 
'  covenant  of  grace '  made  by  God  with  man. 
This  in  contrast  to  the  *  covenant  of  works ' 
whicb  subsisted  before  the  Fall.  According 
to  the  'covenant  of  works,'  God  promised 
man  everlasting  felicity,  on  condition  of  obe- 
dience during  the  life  on  earth.  According 
to  the  'covenant  of  grace,'  man  needed  to 
receive  again  what  he  had  lost  by  the  Fall,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  render  obedience;  and 
this  fresh  gift,  due  to  the  grace  of  God,  has 


been  transmitted  by  the  Incarnation  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Literature:  Fisheb,  Hist,  of  Christ. 
Doctrine,  347  f.;  Dobneb,  Hist,  of  Protes- 
tant TheoL,  ii.  31  f.  (£ng.  trans.);  Weiss- 
MANX,  Introd.  in  Memorabilia  Eocl.  Hist. 
Sacrae,  ii.  698  f.,  1 103  f.;  Owen,  The  Doctrine 
of  Justification;  A.  A.  Hodge,  Outlines  of 
Theol.,  chap,  xxi;  C.  Hodoe,  System.  TheoL, 
ii.  192  f. ;  E^BABTZSGHHAB,  Die  Bundesvor- 
stellung  im  Alt.  Test.;  T.  M.  Ldtdsat,  in 
Brit  and  For.  Evang.  Bev.  (1879).     (B.M.W.) 

CoyneM  [ME.  eoy,  quiet,  -  secret] :  G^r. 
ScheUf  Sprodigkeit  (sexual);  Fr.  coqueUerie; 
Ital.  civetteria  (sexual).  The  form  of  sbyness, 
with  its  bodily  reaction,  due  to  consciousness 
of  the  presence  of  the  other  sex.  Cf.  Shyness, 
Bashfulnesb,  Shame,  and  Modesty. 

On  the  mental  side  coyness  includes  the 
form  of  so-called  '  self-consciousness,'  which  is 
stimulated  by  the  other  sex ;  '  coquetry '  and 
*  flirtation  *  when  these  are  not  deliberate ; 
'showing-off'or  Self-exhibition  (q.  v.),  and 
'make-believe.'  On  the  physical  side,  it  involves 
attitudes  of '  courting,'  e.  g.  play,  self-exhibi- 
tion, advance  and  retreat,  with  the  character- 
istic organic  changes.  The  term '  self-conscious- 
ness,' when  employed  for  coyness,  is  very 
inexact  and  confusing,  and  should  be  discon- 
tinued. The  difference  between  coyness 
and  modesty  ^when  the  latter  relates  to 
sex)  is  that  the  former  does  not  involve 
reflective  self-consciousness,  while  the  latter 
does. 

Literature:  titles  given  under  Shyness, 
especially  Gboos,  Die  Spiele  d.  Thiere  (Eng. 
trans.).  (j.icb.) 

Chnuiidlogy  and  Craniometry  [Cranio- 
logy:  Gr.  Kpatnop,  skull,  +  Xc^yor,  discourse. 
Craniometry:  <cpayt<w 4- ^poy, measure]  :  Qer. 
Cranioiogie,  Craniomstrie ;  Fr.  craniologie^ 
craniomStrie ;  Ital.  craniologia,  craniometria^ 
In  its  most  general  sense  craniology  designates 
the  accumulated  systematic  knowledge  of  the 
skull;  thus  including  the  anatomical,  mor- 
phological, and  pathological  aspects,  as  well  as 
the  comparative  study  of  the  skull  in  different 
animals.  The  term,  however,  is  apt  to  be 
used  in  reference  to  the  study  of  the  human 
cranium,  with  special  regard  to  the  ethnologi- 
cal conclusions  as  to  race  and  origin  which 
such  study  may  yield. 

The  term  seems  to  have  originated  with 
Gall's  phrenological  correlations ;  was  estab- 
lished in  the  ethnolc^cal  sense  mainly  by 
the  efforts  of  Broca,  and  under  recent  develop- 
ments has  assumed  a  somewhat  broader,  as 
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well  BB  more  scientific,  character*  The  most 
practical  Fabdivision  of  the  topic  seems  to  be 
thatadopted  by  Torok,  who  refers  to  cranioscopy 
the  description  of  the  anatomical  and  morpho- 
logical characteristics  of  the  skull  (general 
form,  position  of  distinctiye  points,  shape  of 
bones,  sntares,  &c.),  and  to  craniometry  the 
geometrical  characteristics  capable  of  precise 
measurement.  Craniography  refers  to  the 
study  of  the  skull  by  means  of  charts,  photo- 
graphs, and  projections,  which  in  turn  yield 
craniometric  details  not  readily  obtainable  on 
the  skull  itself.  The  systematic  and  expla- 
natory exposition  of  all  such  results  belongs 
to  craniology.  The  descriptions  and  measure- 
ments of  cranial  cfatousteristics  have  been 
developed  with  great  detail  and  precision, 
although  a  muchndesired  consensus  of  method 
of  talmg  such  measurements  has  not  as  yet 
been  reached.  Among  the  scores,  if  not 
hundreds,  of  such  chai^cteristics  which  have 
been  proposed  as  significant  for  ethnological 
distinctions,  the  four  most  important  are  the 
wMtximnTn  length  and  the  maximum  breadth 
of  the  skull  (the  relation  of  which  leads  to 
one  Indbx,  q.  v.,  of  several),  the  facial  angle, 
and  the  cranial  capacity  (see  Gapacitt, 
cranial)  or  cubic  contents  of  the  skuU.  In 
all  these  respects  there  are  minor  differences 
of  measurement  which  prevent  a  general 
description  from  being  precisely  accurate. 
See    also   Diametbb,  and    Facial  Angle. 


fkoM  QuAiit^  AMSTomr. 


A  is  the  alTeolar  point  at  the  edge  of  the  Jaw 

sen  the  incsiflon ;  At^  the  Mterion,  or  point  of 

Jnaction  of  the  parietal,  temporal,  and  occipital  bonee ; 


between  the  inoiaon ;  At,  the  asterion,  or  point  of 

of  the  parietal,  temporal,  and  occipital  b 
C  If  the  auricular  pointy  or  centre  of  opening  of  the 


aadxtcny  meatus ;  B  is  the  basion,  or  nuddle  point  of 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum ;  JSg  is 
the  bregma,  or  nmetion  of  the  ooronal  and  sagittal 
sntnzes ;  I  is  the  inion,  or  ocdpital  protnberanoe ; 
N,  the  nasion,  at  the  root  of  the  nose ;  8,  the  snb-nasal, 
also  spinal  point,  at  the  baie  of  the  tub-nasal  spine. 

1. 


Many  important  measurements  may  also  be 
made  on  the  living  head  (Cephalometry). 
Instruments  for  cranial  measurements  are 
termed  Craniometers ;  those  for  the  head, 
Cephalometers. 

As  a  partial  guide  to  the  points  and  pro- 
portions of  the  cranium,  of  importance  in 
craniometry,  the  above  illustration  may  be 
consulted. 

With  reference  to  the  points  fixed  in 
the  figure  certain  lines  are  drawn,  which 
in  turn  give  rise  to  diameters,  angles,  and 
indices.  The  various  facial  angles,  and 
the  lines  determining  them,  are  given 
under  the  topic  Faolil  Angle  (q.v.);  and 
the  other  chief  diameters  are  noted  under 
Dluibteb. 

Literature :  Tovikabd,  Anthropology,  31- 
51,  227-97 ;  art.  CraniologiB,  in  Diet,  des 
Sci.  Anthropol. ;  Bboca,  M^ql  d'AnthropoL, 
5  vols.;  and  particularly.  Instructions  Cnuiio* 
logiques  (1875);  TObOk,  Reform  d.  Kranio- 
logie,  Int.  Monatsch.  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.,  xi. 
297, 360.  (J.J.) 

Also  RiBOSB,  Eine  ezakte  Methode  der 
Kraniographie  (1885);  TObOk,  Ueber  ein 
Universalkraniometer  (1888);  Lombboso,  art. 
Cranio,  in  Encic.  med.  Italiana ;  £.  Schmidt, 
Anthropol.  Metb. ;  Mobselli,  Semej.  malat. 
ment.  (ist  and  2nd  ed.,  1898);  Ann^  Psychol., 
V  (1899) :  Historique  des  Kecherches  sur  la 
C^phidom^trie ;  Manouvbibb,  Aper^u  de  C^ 
phalom6trie  anthropologique.  (8.e.-ljc.-b.m.) 

Cnuitor.  A  Greek  academic  philosopher, 
who  lived  about  300  B.C.,  and  wrote  a  trea- 
tise on  AJUeHon. 

Crates  of  Thebes.  A  Greek  cynic,  a 
disciple  of  Diogenes  of  Athens,  who  lived  in 
the  4th  century  b.o. 

Cratyliis.  A  Greek  philosopher,  who 
lived  in  the  5th  century  b.o.  He  was  one 
of  Plato's  teachers.  He  maintained  the  doc- 
trines of  Heraclitus. 

Onuqr  PfP*  ^0ina«0r,  to  crush] :  Ger. 
wrrUckt]  ¥t,  fou;  ItaL  tnaUo,  foUe.  A 
popular  term  meaning  insane,  or  of  unsound 
mind.  It  is  espedally  chaiucteristic  of  a 
chronic  broken-down  or  demented  condi- 
tion. (J.J.) 

Creation  (in  biology) :  see  Spbcial  Cbba- 
TiON  Theobt. 

CreatioiL  (in  theology)  [Sansk.  kri,  to 
make;  Lat.  ereare,  to  bring  forth]:  Ger. 
Sehdpjung;  Fr.  creation;  Ital.  crwadone. 
The  genesis  of  the  world,  and  the  things 
therein,  by  a  divine  act  The  conceptions 
by  which  it  is  characterized  are  less  pictorial 
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than  those  of  Cosxogokt  (q.  y.),  proceeding, 
as  they  usually  do,  from  a  more  advanc^ 
oivilization. 

The  term  is  usually  associated  with  the 
Hebrew-Semitic  doctrines  to  be  found  in  the 
first  and  second  chapters  of  Gtonesis.  These 
doctrines  have  a  philosophical  aspect  in  that 
they  are  strictly  dualistic,  and  so  stand  con- 
trasted with  the  more  or  less  monistic  concep- 
tions characteristic  of  Oreek  thought.  In  the 
history  of  Christian  thought,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment account,  adopted  by  tiie  Church,  has 
undergone  various  modifications.        (b.x.w.) 

'Inunediate'  creation,  in  which  the  divine 
act  takes  direct  e£Fect,  is  contrasted  with 
'remote'  creation,  by  so-called  'second'  or 
'  proximate '  causes,  in  which  the  divine  pur- 
pose is  realized  indirectly  through  the  ordinary 
operations  of  nature.  Cf.  the  philosophical 
conceptions    of   Occasionalism    and    Pbb- 

B8TABLI8HSD  HabXONT.  (B.M.W.-J.M.B.) 

Liieratur$:  for  the  Jewish  view,  Hol- 
ZDfOBB,  Hexateuch,  335  f. ;  Webeb,  Syst.  d. 
Altsynag.  Palast.  Theol.,  197  f.  For  history 
of  modifications  of  doctrine  in  the  Christian 
Church,  TebtuiiLIAn,  Adv.  Hermogenem 
Obiqbn,  De  Frincipiis,  and  Adv.  Celsum 
AuouBTiKE,  De  Gtoesi  contra  Manichaeos 
Confessiones,  zi-xiii ;  De  Civ.  Dei,  zx ;  Fbtbus 
LoifBABDTTS,  Libri  Sententiarum ;  Hugh 
MnxEB,  Footsteps  of  the  Creator;  see  also 
literature  on  Maniohaeism.  Modem  works : 
ZOCKLEB,  TheoL  u.  Naturwiss.;  Oukkbl, 
Schopfiing  u.  Chaos;  art.  Schopfung  in 
Herzog's  Real-Encyc. ;  Bbusoh,  Nature  and 
the  Bible  (Eng.  trans.).  See  also  literature 
under  Cobmooont,  and  Rblioion  (philosophy 

of).  (B.X.W.) 

Creationism :  Gkr.  Theorie  der  Sehdpfung; 
Fr.  ihicrie  de  la  orkOion;  Ital.  doitrina  deUa 
ereazione.  The  form  of  Deism  which  teaches 
that  the  creative  act  by  which  the  world  arose 
did  not,  and  does  not,  identify  the  Creator 
with  the  universe  in  an  essential  or  substantial 
sense. 

Creation  by  a  single  act,  or  'continuous' 
creation  (by  a  series  of  acts),  alike  hold  the 
theory  of  transcendence  as  opposed  to  that  of 
complete  immanence.  Theism  vibrates  between 
this  form  of  Deism  and  Pantheism,  attempting 
to  hold  a  form  of  divine  immanence  which  is 
still  not  pantheistic.  Cf.  Dbism,  Thbism, 
and  PAmsEiSM  Talso  for  Literature).    (j.m.b.) 

Creationiwn  (in  theology):  Oter,  Creation^ 
imnue;  Fr.  crkuionimne ;  Ital.  ereazumismo. 
The  doctrine  according  to  which  the  human 
spirit  {anima)  is  created  separately  in  each 


individual  case,  and  infused  from  an  ex- 
ternal source  into  the  foetus  so  as  to  vital- 
ize it. 

This  doctrine  is  opposed  to  Pbb-existencb 
(q.v.),  and  to  Tbaduoiakibx  (q.v.),  the  two 
competing  theories. 

While  Pte-existence  (e.  g.  with  Origen)  and 
Traducianism  (e.  g.  with  Tertullian)  were  held 
in  the  earlier  history  of  Christian  thought, 
Creationism  came  to  be  the  accepted  doctrine 
later,  as  with  Anselm,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and 
Petrus  Lombardus. 

LiUraiwre:      see      Biblical       Pstcho- 

LOOT.  (B.M.W.) 

OMdiUe  (i)  and  Znoredibto  (2)  [Lat 
credere,to  believe] :  Qer,\un)glatMieh;  Fr.(m)- 
erayable;  ItaL  {in)eredibde.  (i)  Believable. 
(2)  Unbelievable.  See  Belief.    (j.m.&-oj.s.) 

Credit  [Lat.  erediiumy  a  thing  entrusted, 
a  loan]:  Ger.  Kredit;  Fr.  or^U;  Ital. 
credito.  The  power  to  use  a  promise  to  pay 
as  a  means  of  present  payment. 

The  advantages  of  credit  are  of  two  kinds : 
(i)  It  allows  a  man  to  extend  his  business 
activity  to  the  range  of  his  proved  capacity, 
instead  of  limiting  it  by  his  accumulations. 
(2)  It  economizes  tiie  use  of  money,  and  makes 
it  possible  to  extend  business  without  feeling 
scarcity  of  coin. 

The  economists  of  the  German  Historical 
school  distinguish  three  stages  of  industry: 
Naturalr,  Odd-,  and Kredit'Wifihsehqft.  But 
it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  there  is  a 
direct  substitution  of  credit  for  money  in 
modem  life.  The  tendency  is  rather  towards 
a  substitution  of  cash  for  credit  in  old 
fields,  and  a  use  of  credit  in  relatively  new 
ones. 

The  function  of  a  banking  system  has 
been  aptly  described  as  the  insurance  of 
credit.  (A.T.H.) 

Credvlitj  ^i)  and  Zncrediilitj  (2)  [Lat. 
erederef  to  believe]:  Ger.  (i)  LeichtgUiubiig' 
keit,  1 2)  UnglatJUngkeit ;  Fr.  {in)erSdidtte, 
Ital.  \in)ereduUii^,  (i)  Over-readiness  to 
believe:  the  tendency  to  form  a  belief  on 
slight  objective  grounds.  The  slighter  the 
objective  gpround,  as  distinguished  from  the 
subjective  interest  or  bias,  the  greater  is 
the  credulity. 

(2)  Under-readiness  to  believe :  the  tendency 
to  withhold  belief  when  the  objective  groundb 
are  strong.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  subjective 
bias. 

These  terms  are  not  of  sufficient  exactness 
for  scientific  use.  Bain  has  used  the  phrase 
'primitive  credulity'  for  the    child's  early 
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uncritical  attitude  of  acceptance  toward  things 
genendly,  on  which  see  Rbautt-Fbsiliko,  and 

BXLXBV.  (J.M.B.) 

Qgaad  [Lat.  end&rt^  to  believe]:  Gtor. 
Qlanjhm^butgfMdmn\  Fr.  eonfiirian,  sffmboU ; 
Ital.  credo,  A  systematic,  authoritative, 
and  dogmatic  (in  the  sense  of  giving  no 
reasons)  statement  of  a  body  of  doctriue, 
which  constitutes  a  profession  of  faith. 

Usually  in  written  finrm,  though  this  is  by  no 
means  necessary.  It  may  originate  in  various 
ways;  e.g.  sporadically,  like  the  'Apostles' 
Creed ' ;  in  a  council  of  the  entire  Church,  like 
the  Creed  of  Chalcedon;  in  a  special  com- 
munion, like  the  Augsburg  Confession ;  in  a 
commission  ad  hoe,  like  the  Westndnster 
Confession,  and  so  on.  As  matter  of  history, 
Christian  creeds  proceed  (i)  firom  the  original 
and  still  united  Church;  (2)  from  one  or 
oilier  of  the  chief  divisions  of  the  Christian 
Church — ^ihe  Latin,  the  Greek,  the  Lutheran, 
the  Reformed. 

As  a  matter  of  usage,  the  term  Creed  is 
specially  i4>plied  to  the  '  Apostles','  the 
Nioene,  and  the  Atfaanasian  formulae. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  recently  to 
the  historical  investigation  of  the  Creeds, 
especially  the  '  Apostles'.' 

Liieraiure:  Sohapt,  Creeds  of  Christendom ; 
SwAiKSON,  Apostolic  and  Nicene  Creeds; 
Hkustlet,  Harmonia  Symbolioa;  Cabpabi, 
Quellen  z.  Oesch.  d.  Taufsymbols  u.  d.  Olau- 
bensr^^l;  Luxbt,  Hist,  of  the  Creeds; 
Zahn,  Apost.  Symb.;  Hahn,  Biblioth.  d. 
Symb.  u.  Glaubensreg.  d.  alt.  Eirohe,  iii ;  Qeb- 
HABDT,  Habnaok,  and  Zahk,  Patr.  Apost.  Op., 
Bd.  i,  Heft  2;  Habkaok,  Apost  Olaubensbek.; 
SwETB,  Apostles' Creed;  GiucAKinB y,  Athana- 
sian  Creed.  For  further  literature  on  Ritsch- 
lian  school,  see  F.  Nippold,  Die  theol.  Einzel- 
schule ;  and  on  the  recent  Apostolicum  con- 
troversy see  arts,  in  Zeitsch.  f.  Theol.  u. 
Kirche,  and  in  Die  christl.  Welt.        (bjc.w.) 

Cratiiiini  [Fr.  orHin]  :  Ger.  (7fi0(tm«iitM ; 
Fr.  erUkdmne;  Ital.  ereUninno.  A  peculiar 
form  of  lack  of  development  associated  with 
disease  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  presenting, 
as  a  prominent  characteristic,  a  mental  en- 
feeblement  or  idiocy. 

The  disease  seems  to  be  endemic,  and 
largely  confined  to  valleys  of  mountainous 
regions.  It  prevails  in  Switzerland.  The 
eause  of  the  disease  is  obscure,  but  recent 
research  points  to  the  interference  with 
the  function  of  the  thyroid  gland  as  the 
determining  pathological  change*  Local,  cli- 
matic, and  hereditary  predisposing  conditions 


are  important  factors  in  its  aetiology,  but  it 
may  appear  in  a  spasmodic  form  (sporadic 
cretinism).  The  disease  seems  almost  in- 
variably congenital,  although  it  may  fail  to 
develop  until  early  or  late  in  childhood. 
Severe  cases  of  cretinism  are  very  short-lived. 
In  typical  cases  the  bodily  abnormalities  are 
a  general  failure  of  development,  the  adult 
rarely  exceeding  five  feet  in  height,  and  pre- 
senting the  general  appearance  of  a  child; 
the  skull  is  broad  and  riiort,  the  bones  thick, 
and  the  sutures  may  give  place  to  the  Wor- 
mian bone;  the  nose  is  broad  and  flat,  the 
eyes  widely  separated,  the  face  but  slightly 
developed;  the  skin  is  apt  to  be  rough,  in- 
sensitive, and  dark;  the  teeth  are  defective, 
the  mouth  laige,  the  lips  thick;  the  lower 
limbs  are  frequently  emaciated,  and  the 
muscles  poorly  developed.  One  of  the  most 
characteristic  physicid  signs  is  goitre,  or 
enlargement  of  tiie  thyroid  gland,  although 
other  affections  of  this  organ  may  also  be 
present.  Physiological  activity  is  weak,  in- 
volving a  low  temperature,  slow  respiration 
and  circulation,  irregular  digestion,  flabby 
muscles.  If  cretinism  appears  in  early  child- 
hood (usually  about  the  fifth  year),  the  change 
from  a  normal  bright  child  to  a  stunteii 
cretin  can  be  readily  observed  as  years  go  by. 
Cretins  may  be  simply  weak-minded,  under- 
standing a  few  common  words  and  directibns, 
and  capable  of  simple  occupations;  or  they 
may  be  completely  idiotic,  speechless,  and 
helpless.  Hearing  is  apt  to  be  affected,  but 
the  senses  are  usually  fairly  normal.  The 
emotional  development  is  low,  but  fear,  af- 
fection, and  the  like  may  be  shown. 

Literatwr0 :  art.  Cretinism  in  Tuke's  Diet, 
of  Psychol.  Med.  (with  references) ;  Glst,  in 
Ann^e  Biol.,  i.  320  ff. ;  All  aba,  Sul  Cre- 
tinismo  (Ger.  trans.,  1894);  Lombbobo,  art. 
Cretinismo  in  Endc.  med.  Italiana.  (j.j.) 

CvauB,  niadrioh  Oaalmlr  Carl  Toa. 
(1724-70.)  A  German  psychologist  who 
was  bom  and  lived,  as  Gkheimratii  in  his 
later  life,  at  Homburg  v.d.  Hohe.  He  insisted 
that  psychology  should  be  based  on  experience 
alone. 

Griae  (in  law)  [Lat.  orimen]:  Ger.  Ver^ 
brechen;  Fr.  crime  (abstract),  d&U;  ItaL 
deliUo,  (i)  Any  offence  against  the  state  by 
a  breach  of  public  rights  and  duties  affecting 
the  interests  of  the  whole  community.  (B.B.B.) 

An  act  declared  by  the  state  to  be  offensive 
to  the  state  (in  distinction  from  a  tort,  an 
act  of  wrong  to  an  individual),  forbidden  by 
the  state,  and  punished  by  the  state.   (f.h.o.) 
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(2)  Any  grave  offence  of  sach  a  character. 

Petty  offences  are  known  in  law  as  mis- 
demeanonrs.  Every  violation  of  law  is  a  wrong, 
and  in  the  early  stages  of  civilization  little 
acoonnt  has  generally  been  taken  of  the  dif- 
ference between  wrongs  to  individuals  and 
wrongs  to  the  public.  Hence,  imprisonment 
for  debt,  and  civic  degradation  as  a  con- 
sequence of  (and  punishment  for)  bankruptcy. 
As  law  develops,  public  remedies  are  confined 
to  acts  of  public  wrong,  and  individuals  are 
left  to  seek  a  remedy  by  private  actions  for 
wrongs  perBonal  to  themselves  {torts). 

LUercUure:  Bentham,  Mor.  ana  Legisl., 
iL  chap,  zvi;  and  Bbccabia,  Dei  Delitti 
e  delle  Pene,  which  led  the  way  to 
a  general  mitigation  of  penalties  for  crime 
all  over  the  civilized  world;  PHiLLmoBE, 
Maxims  andPrinc.  of  Jurisprudence  (1856), 
xiii;  Ihbbikg,  Zweck  im  Recht,  i; 
Stefhxn,  Hist,  of  Criminal  Law  in  Eng- 
land. (B.B.B.) 

CMme  (in  sociology),  (i)  An  act  which 
awakens  the  passion  of  vengeance  in  the  com- 
munity, in  distinction  from  a  wrong  which 
awakens  the  passion  of  revenge  in  an  indi- 
vidual only. 

(2)  An  act  which  public  opinion  pronounces 
hostile  to  social  integrity  and  public  welfeire. 

Maine  (Andeni  Lano,  chap,  x)  shows  that 
in  early  Aryan  communities  crime  was  not 
differentiated  from  torts  and  sins.  Crime  is 
first  clearly  recognized  when  the  community 
perceives  tiie  distinction  between  acts  that 
individuals  and  their  relatives  seek  to  avenge, 
and  acts  which  the  whole  community  is 
moved  to  avenge,  as  e.  g.  by  lynching.  In  the 
present  century  public  opinion,  influenced 
greatly  by  Jeremy  Bentham  {Prine.  of  Mor, 
and  Legid^y  and  Theory  of  PmaUiBs  and 
Bewards),  has  tended  strongly  to  discounte- 
nance vengeance,  and  therefore  to  cease  to 
conceive  of  crime  as  that  which  provokes 
vengeance,  and  to  substitute  for  the  older 
notions  a  conception  of  crime  as  that  which 
is  fundamentally  contrary  to  public  utility. 
The  conflict  of  these  ideas  is  well  presented 
by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  LeeUures  on  the 
Common  Law,  The  peychological  ground  of 
the  newer  views  is  clearly  set  forth  by 
Baldwin,  Social  and  Eth,  Iniorpra.,  Bk.  L 
chaps,  ii  and  x.    Cf.  Justice.  (f.h.o.) 

Cziminal  (in  law):  Qer.  (i)  verbrecho- 
risehf{2)VerbrecKer;  Fr.{i,  2)  critnind;  ItaL 

ii)  erwUnale,  ponaU^  (2)  (uomo)  delinquafUe. 
i)  Relating  to  crime.   Tne  term  is  used  with 
reference  both  to  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  | 


without  discrimination.  Criminal  connerse^ 
Honi  adultery  (often  abbreviated  to  cr»m.oofi.). 
Criminal  law,  the  law  defining  (substantive) 
or  punishing  (adjective)  criminal  offences. 
(2)  A  person  convicted  of  having  committed 
a  crime  in  the  legal  sense.    See  Cbime  (in 

law).  (8J&.B.) 

CMminal  (in  sociology),  (i)  A  person 
whose  instincts  or  acquired  haoits  incline 
him  to  conduct  inimical  to  the  integrity 
and  wellbeing  of  society.  See  Cbiub  (in 
sociology).  (2)  Relating  to  the  character  or 
conduct  of  such  a  person. 

Various  types  of  criminals  have  been  dis- 
tinguished in  recent  anthropological  literature 
(see  especially  Ferri,  as  below) : — 

(a)  Crimmod  by  InsUnet,  or  instinctive 
crimmal,  or  criminal  by  nature,  or  congenital 
criminal,  or  criminal-bom:  terms  of  recent 
origin,  designating  those  whose  inherited 
quiiJities  predispose  them  to  crime. 

A  prominent  class  of  cases  are  those  which 
show  physical  characters  of  the  atavistic  or 
reversionary  type.    See  Atavism. 

(6)  Occasional  Criminal:  one  whose  in- 
stincts are  ethically  and  socially  sound,  but 
whose  passions  (of  anger,  cupidity,  sexuality, 
or  other)  are  so  strong  that  he  may  commit 
crime  under  peculiar  provocation. 

(c)  Professional  Criminal :  one  who,  whether 
sound  in  body  and  mind  or  not,  deliberately 
follows  crime  as  a  business. 

(d)  Criminal  Reformor :  one  who  actively 
protests  against  social  opinions  and  regula- 
tions, to  the  extent  of  violating  convention  or 
law.  The  commonest  class  are  so-called 
political  criminals,  exemplified  in  the  deeds 
of  violence  done  by  anardiists.  Less  marked 
instances  are  cases  where  the  protest  takes  an 
ethical  or  strictly  social  form,  as  violations 
of  marriage  laws,  &c. 

Various  subdivisions  of  the  general  subject 
are  recognized: — 

(a)  Criminal  Anthropology:  the  scientific 
study  of  the  criminal  in  his  various  types, 
as  revealed  in  his  anatomical,  physiological, 
and  psychological  characters. 

(6)  Criminal  Sociology :  the  scientific  study 
of  crime  and  criminals,  as  Demogbafhio 
(q.v.)  or  social  phenomena.   Cf.  CBDcnroiiOOT. 

The  distinction  between  the  legal  and  the 
anthropological  or  sociological  criminal  is  of 
recent  origin.  Criminal  anthropology  is  a 
product  of  medical  jurisprudence,  which,  in 
turn,  was  developed  from  the  legal  and 
medical  analysis  of  insanity  as  a  defence  in 
criminal  cases. 
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Liieraiure:  the  distinctions  made  above, 
inclnsiye,  we  owe  largely  to  a  group  of  Italian 
writers:  Lombboso,  L'Uomo  Delinqaente 
(1874-87),  and  (with  Fbbbxbo)  La  Donna 
Belinquente  (1889);  Mabbo,  I  Caratteri  dei 
Delinquenti  (1887) ;  Oabofalo,  Criminologia 
(1890);  Siohelb,  La  Foule  Criminelle  (Fr. 
trans.;  orig.  1892);  Febbi,  Sociologia  Cruni- 
nale  (1880).  See  also  Bsnedikt,  Ana- 
tomische  Stadien  an  Verbrecher-Gehimen 
ftlr  Anthropologen,  Mediziner,  Juristen  and 
Fisychologen  (1879);  Tabdb,  La  Criminality 
oompar^e  (1890);  Pboal,  Le  Crime  et  la 
Peine;  F£b£,  D^n^resoence  et  Criminality 
(1888);  CoBBX,  Les  Criminels:  Caract^res 
physiques  et  psychologiques  (1889).  See  also 
under  Cbiminoloot.  (f.h.o.-j.m.b.) 

Criminal  Anthropology :  see  Cbiminal, 
and  Cbiminologt. 

Criminal  Psychology:  see  Cbimino- 
loot. 

Criminal  Sociology :  see  Cbiminal,  and 
Cbiminoloot. 

Criminal-bom ;  see  Cbiminal. 

Criminology:  Oer.  Criminologie ;  Fr. 
eriminologte ;  Ital.  oriminologia.  The  science 
of  crime  and  criminals. 

The  criminal  has  heen  studied  mainly  from 
the  physical  side,  giving  a  natural  history 
or  Criminal  Anthropology.  It  deals  with 
two  nudn  questions :  (i)  the  differentiation  of 
criminal-'types  (as  distinct  from  crime^types), 
which  might  be  called  Criminography,  or  De- 
scriptive Criminology;  and  (a)  the  theory  of 
the  criminal  as  a  racial  phenomenon,  for 
which  Criminogenesis  or  Gknetic  Criminology 
might  serve.  A  similar  study  of  crime  divides 
itsdf  into  two  main  inquiries :  ( i )  the  psycho- 
logy both  of  crime  and  its  types,  giving 
Criminal  Psychology,  and  also  of  criminal 
tendencies  (a  branch  of  Abnormal  Psychology); 
(2)Criminal  Sociology,  dealing  both  with  crime 
considered  as  a  phenomenon,  involving  social 
relationships,  variations,  &c,  being  Criminal 
Sociology  in  a  narrow  sense,  or  Criminal  Psy- 
chonomics  (after  analogy  with  bionomics); 
and  also  crimes  studied  singly,  as  to  distribu- 
tion, frequency,  &c.,  by  ma^ematioal  methods 
(Criminal  Statistics).  The  psychological  and 
sociological  sides  of  the  study  of  crime  are  as 
yet  very  undeveloped. 

Literattire:  on  criminal  anthropology,  see 
under  Cbiminal;  on  particular  crimes,  see 
imder  Anabchism,  Suicide,  &c.;  on  the 
social  and  psychological  aspects,  see  under 
Social  Pbycholoot,  and  Sociology.  See  also 
Macdonald,  Bibliog.  of  Criminol. ;  Billings, 


Index  Catalogue  (sub  verbis) ;  and  the  litera- 
ture under  Mobal  Statistics.  (j.m.b.) 

Crisis  [Or.  xpltriSf  decisive  point] :  Qer, 
Krisis;  Fr.  arise;  Ital.  erid  (in  opposition  to 
lin).  Crisis  refers  to  the  tendency  of  certain 
diseases,  notably  fevers,  suddenly  to  decrease 
after  a  somewhat  definite  duration ;  the  time 
or  manner  of  such  change  being  regarded  as 
significant  for  recovery  or  deatL 

The  conception  was  carried  over  to  mental 
diseases,  and  was  much  used  by  Esquirol.  The 
French  usage  of  the  tenn  is  more  nearly 
equivalent  to  '  an  attack'  or  '  spell,'  and  in  an 
allied  sense  the  notion  formed  an  essential 
feature  in  the  earlier  doctrines  of  Mesmer; 
the  purpose  of  his '  magnetic '  treatment  being 
to  aid  nature  in  calling  out  the  crisis,  and 
thus  to  quicken  recovery.  The  symptoms 
induced  by  Mesmer  were  those  usually  ob- 
servable in  crisis ;  and  the  room  in  which  the 
'  baquet '  was  set  up  and  the  cures  performed 
was  called  the  '  salle  dee  crises.'  (J*^*) 

Criterion  [Gr.  Kptrrfptop] :  Qer.  Krtterium, 
Kennzeichen ;  Fr.  eriUrium ;  Ital.  oriterio. 
Literally,  a  test,  or  standard  of  judgment.  The 
criterion,  in  a  logical  reference,  is  the  possible 
rule  or  body  of  rules  by  which  a  final  decision 
may  be  given  on  the  truth  or  falsity  of  judg- 
ments. 

Since  the  time  of  Kant,  it  has  been  customary 
to  distinguish  a  formal  from  a  material  cri- 
terion, to  point  out  that  a  material  criterion  in 
the  sense  above  defined  is  impossible,  and  that 
the  formal  criterion  is  to  be  found  in  the  body 
of  rules  defining  logical  Consistency  (q.v.), 
that  is,  in  form,  absence  of  contradiction 
and  conformity  to  the  requirements  of  logical 
consequence.  The  distinction  is  sound,  though 
in  the  Kantian  formulation  it  is  made  too 
absolute.  See  Kant,  Logik,  Introd.,  §  vii; 
Hamilton,  Loffic,  Lect.  27. 

In  the  history  of  the  discussions  regarding 
a  criterion  of  truth,  the  most  important  place 
is  occupied  by  the  attempts  of  the  Stoics  to 
establish  a  universal  and  practical  standard, 
in  face  of  the  arguments  urged  against  their 
view  by  the  academics  and  sceptics.  Many  of 
the  real  points  of  interest  in  modem  oontrover* 
sies  are  there  anticipated.  Modem  philosophy 
has  had  the  task  of  redefining  the  issue,  and 
reducing  the  problem,  so  far  as  possible,  to 
a  manageable  form.  Cf.  Tests  of  Tbuth,  and 
see  the  references  under  Cebtainty.       (b.a.) 

Criterion  (aesthetic):  Qer. Masaslab ;  Fr. 
critMMn  esthkique;  Ital.  eriterio,  eancne. 
See  Aesthetic  Standabd,  and  Cbcticism 
(aesthetic).  (j.h.t.) 
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Critovioii  (ethical).  The  test  or  standard 
by  leferenoe  to  which  the  moral  worth  of 
character,  or  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of 
condncty  is  determined. 

The  ethical  criterion  used  for  determining 
moral  validity  is  commonly  identical  with  the 
ultimate  moral  ideal,  whether  that  be  the  moral 
law  revealed  in  conscience  or  some  conception 
of  the  nunmumbonvm.  But  they  are  not  neces- 
sarily identical  Thus,  according  to  Spencer 
{Pnnc.  of  JStk.,  Ft  I,  '  Data,'  chap,  iv), 
happiness  is  the  'ultimately  supreme  end'; 
but  owing  to  the  indefiniteness  of  the  con- 
ception itself,  and  of  the  means  required  to 
reach  the  ideal,  he  holds  that  it  is  im- 
perfect, though  perhaps  not  useless,  as  an 
ethical  criterion  of  conduct.     Of.  Ethical 

ThBORIBS.  (W.B.B.) 

Critioini  [Gr.  KpiTuc6s,  from  t^ftrrit,  a 
judge] :  Oer.  Kritieitmu$ ;  Fr.  eriHcisme;  Ital. 
criticimno.  The  system  of  philosophy  of  Im- 
manuel  Kant;  so  called  from  the  titles  of  his 
three  works,  called  CrUiquu  {KrUUem).  See 
Kantiakisii,  Kantiak  Tebminoloot,  Neo- 
Eantianism,  and  Idealism. 

LiteratwrBi  works  of  Kant;  Adeokss,  Kant 
Bibliography,  Suppl.  to  the -Philos.  Rev.; 
Hist,  of  Mod.  Philos.  (with  references,  notably 
Uebebweq^Heinze);  Caibd,  The  Cnt.  Philos. 
of  Im.  Kant.  Also  references  under  topics 
cited,  and  in  Eisleb,  Worterb.  d.  philos.  Be- 
griffe  (sub  verbis).  (j.m.b.) 

Critioini  (aesthetic).  The  appreciation 
or  estimation  of  works  of  art  This  presupposes 
some  standard  or  criterion  (see  Aesthetic 
Standabd),  which  must  be  found  ultimately 
in  the  end  sought  by  Abt  (q.  v.) ;  but  certain 
rules  or  canons,  found  embodied  in  works  of 
art  generally  recognized  as  successfril,  may  be 
used  for  the  examination  of  supposedly  similar 
productions.  This,  however,  must  always  be 
subject  to  revision,  if  it  appears  that  the  work 
in  question  is  seeldng  a  new  method.  Other- 
wise critidsm  becomes  merely  formal,  and  is 
a  hindrance  to  progress. 

Aristotle  was  the  founder  of  aesthetic  criti- 
cism, and  in  YmPoeUes  analysed  Gk^ek  tragedy 
and  formulated  its  rules.  Horace  and  Quin- 
tilian  criticized  poetry  and  eloquence.  The 
close  of  the  17th  century  saw  a  revival  of 
criticism,  especially  in  France  and  England 
(Boileau,  Dryden,  Pope),  which,  however,  tended 
to  be  formal,  and  to  see,  in  its  rules  derived 
frt>m  Qreek  art,  the  principles  for  all  art 
whatever,  e.  g.  Shakespere  was  condemned  for 
'  irregularity.'  Lessing  and  Winckelmann  led 
the  way  in  a  truer  appreciation  of  the  antique. 


The  romantic  movement  (see  RoicAimcisic) 
was  in  part  a  protest  against  the  attempt  to 
fetter  art  by  supposed  canons.  Finally  Qoethe, 
the  Schlegels,  Schiller,  Hegel,  Coleridge, 
brought  forward  and  applied  the  principles 
that  rules  are  to  be  judged  by  the  work  of 
genius,  not  vice  versa,  and  that  the  supreme 
tests  of  a  work  of  art  are  (i)  its  interpreta- 
tion and  expression  of  the  life  and  interests 
of  the  people  and  age  in  which  it  arose,  and 
(2)  the  embodiment  of  these  in  forms  which 
give  aesthetic  delight.  These  two  principles, 
which  may  be  called  the  historical  and  the 
aesthetic  or  psychological,  are  fundamental  to 
modem  criticism.  In  accordance  with  them 
a  work  of  art  should  be  judged  both  by  its 
historical  significance  and  by  its  relation  to 
general  laws  of  human  nature. 

Liieratwre :  Cabbiebe,  Die  Kunst  im  Zusam- 
menhang  der  Kulturentwickelung  (3rd  ed., 
1885);  Abnold,  The  Function  of  Criticism,  in 
Essays  on  Criticism;  Sthondb,  Essays,  Specu- 
lative and  Suggestive;  J.  M.  Robebtsok,  New 
Essays  toward  a  Critical  Method  (1897); 
WoBSFOLD,  The  Princ.  of  Criticism  (1897); 
MouLTOK,  Shakespere  as  Dramatic  Artist  (Int. 
Plea  for  an  Inductive  Science  of  CViticism), 
(3rd  ed.,  1893);  SAiinsBUBY,  Essays  in  Eng. 
Lit.  (1891);  DowDEN,  New  Studies  in  Litera- 
ture (1895);  L.  J.  Wtlie,  Studies  in  the 
Evolution  of  Eng.  Crit  (1894);  E.  HENNifr- 
QuiK,  La  Critique  Scient.  (2nd  ed.,  1890); 
F.  BbttnetiAbe,  L'£volution  des  Genres  dans 
I'Histoire  de  la  Litt^rature  (1890);  Questions 
de  Critique  (1889);  art.  Critique  litttodre, 
in  La  Grande  Encyc. ;  E.  I^bbot,  L'^vo- 
lution  de  la  Critique  Fran^aise  (1890); 
A.  Bigabdou,  La  Critique  Litttodre,  £tude 
Philos.  (1896) ;  Bbaitmaieb,  Gesch.  d. 
poet.  Theorie  u.  Krit.  (1888);  Bobckh, 
Encyklopadie  u.  Methodologie  d.  phil.  Wissen- 
schaiten  (2nd  ed.,  1886),  169-754;  J.  E. 
Sphtgabk,  a  Hist,  of  Literary  Criticism 
in  the  Renaissance  (1899);  Gaylbt  and 
Scott,  An  Introd.  to  the  Methods  and 
Materials  of  Literary  Criticism,  i  (1899); 
W1KOHB8TEB,  Some  Principles  of  Literary 
Criticism  (1899) ;  E.  Bod,  in  Int  Monthly 
(Jan.,  1900);  H.  Paul,  Grundr.  d.  germ. 
Philol.  (2nd  ed.,  1896),  221-47.  (J.H.T.) 

Critiq.n6 ;  see  Cbitioism. 

Crowd  [AS.  crod€L\ :  Ger.  Menge,  Haufe ; 
Fr.  finde;  Ital.  fiUa,  (i)  In  sociology:  an 
incidental  aggregation,  held  together  by  a 
relatively  extrinsic  and  temporary  bond.  (2) 
In  psychology:  a  group  whose  co-operation 
is  i-elatiyely  occasional  and   temporary,  as 
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opposed  to  that  which  is  either  instinctively 
or  reflectiyely  determined. 

Acrowd  whose  perfonnancoB  are  particularly 
capricioias  and  violent  is  called  a  mob. 

lAUTQJtwn :  SiOHBLB,  La  Folia  delinqaente 
(1891 ;  Fr.  trans..  La  Foule  criminelle); 
O.  Ls  BoK,  Psydiol.  des  Foules  (1895), 
(£ng.  trans.,  The  Crowd) ;  Tabbx,  Etudes  de 
Psydiol.  Sociale  (1898);  P.  R068I,  L'Animo 
della  FoUa  (1898),  and  Psicologia  collettiva 
(1900);  Baldwin,  Social  and  £th.  Liter- 
pret.  (1897),  {  151  ff.  See  also  under 
SociOLOOT,  SociAii  Pbtcholoot,  and  Lmita- 

nOK.  (J.M.B.-O.F.8.) 

Chnuniuip  Christiaii  August.  (1715- 
75.)  A  German  theologian,  bom  near  Merse- 
buig,  who  became  senior  professor  of  the 
theological  fiicalty  and  professor  of  philo- 
sophy at  Leipeig.  He  zealously  opposed  the 
philoBopby  of  Wolff  and  his  followers.  Crusius 
was  strongly  influenced  by  Rttdiger,  through 
one  of  the  lattex^s  pupils. 

CSrjstelViidoa:  Ger.ZrystaaM&0i»(t);Fr. 
erituUkueopie,  vision  aueristal;  HblL  cristaUo' 
scopioL  IJie  awaking  of  visual  perceptions 
of  a  more  or  less  h^lucinatory  character  by 
visual  attention  concentrated  upon  a  crystal 
or  other  polished  surface. 

No  theories  of  this  phenomenon  are  as  yet 
sufficiently  mature  to  merit  citation.  It  is 
generally  looked  upon,  however,  as  in  some 
way  illustrating  subconscious  processes,  as 
opposed  to  the  older  theory  of  supernatural 
influence. 

Liieratu/re:  Newbold,  Psychol.  Rev.,  ii. 
(1895),  348;  'MiSB  X,'  Proc.  Soc.  Psych. 
Res.,  V.  486  (with  bibliography),  and  vi. 
358;  Mtbbs,  ibid.  viii.  436 ;  Htslop,  ibid, 
xii.  259;   MoBTON  Pbince,   Brain  (Winter, 

1898).  (J.M.B.,  G.F.B.) 

Cteiology :  see  Use-inhsbitancb. 

Cudwortk,  Balph.  (161 7-88/)  Bom  at 
Aller,  Somersetshire ;  educated  at  Uambridge. 
He  became  master  of  Clare  Hall  in  1645; 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  Cambridge,  1645; 
master  of  Christ's  College,  1654;  pre- 
bendary   of   Qloucester,   1678.     See    Neo- 

PliATOHISlC 

Culpa  [Xat.] :  Ger.  Fahrldasigkeil  (t) ;  Fr. 
fauU  {eowpe  is  used  only  for  breacnes  of 
religious  duty) ;  Ital.  ealpa.  A  want  of  due 
care,  whether  intentional  or  unintentional; 
n^ligenee. 

Qrotius  uses  the  term  as  including  an  active 
wrong.  ^Maleficium  hie  appellamus  culpam 
omnem,  sive  in  faciendo,  sive  in  non  faciendo, 
pugnantem  cum  eo  quod  aut  homines  com- 


muniter  aut  pro  ratione  certae  qualitatis 
&cere  debent.  Ex  tali  culpa  obligatio 
Daturaliter  oritur,  si  damnum  datum  est, 
nempe  ut  id  resarciatur'  (De  lure  BeOi  et 
Pads,  ii.  1 7 . 1 ).  Cf  Holtzendorff's  discrimina* 
tion  between  cuIjm  considered  as  a  violation 
of  civil  right,  and  as  an  infraction  of  criminal 
law,  in  his  Encydopddie  der  Eeehtewissenechaft 
(sub  verbis). 

The  essential  characteristic  of  culpa  is  an 
omission  of  duty.  This  duty  is  that  of 
dUigentia.  It  is  not  owed  to  idl  the  world, 
but  is  to  those  with  whom  we  are  brought  in 
contact  in  a  certain  manner,  and  as  to  them 
may  vary  in  degree.  The  greater  the  diligence 
require^  the  greater  the  <mlpa  for  its  omission. 
A  master's  liability  for  the  act  of  his  slave 
might  be  so  slight  as  to  amount  to  Uvieeitna 
culpa  {Dig.f  ix.  2,  Ad  Legem  AquiUam,  44). 
'  Latae  culpae  finis  est  non  intellegere  id  quod 
omnes  intellegunt'  {Dig-,  L  16,  De  Verhorwn 
Significatume,  223).  The  omission  of  duty 
may  be  so  gross,  that  a  lata  eulpa  will  be 
tantamount  to  fraud  or  malice  {dcius). 

Literaiu/re:  Hbbse,  Die  Culpa  des  Bomi* 
schen  Bechts;  Pbxllimobb,  Maxims  and 
Princ.  of  Jurisprudence  (1856),  xxviii. 

Culpability  [Lat.  ctdp(ibiUtas,  blame- 
worthiness]: Ger.  SchfM;  Fr.  culpabiltU; 
ItaL  eolpevolezan.  The  condition  of  deserving 
moral  blame. 

Moral  culpability  has  to  be  distinguished 
from  legal  responsibility,  which  may  exist 
without  moral  blame  (as  in  a  man's  responsi- 
bility for  injury  done  by  his  agent),  and  which 
does  not  extend  to  the  inwara  sources  of 
action,  or  to  certain  external  actions.  Culpa* 
bility  implies  that  the  wrong  action  was  per- 
formed by  the  agent,  and  that  he  knew  or 
might  have  known  what  he  was  doing.  The 
degree  or  extent  to  which  constraint  or 
ignorance  may  limit  or  annul  culpability  is 
^scussed  by  Aristotle  {Ethics,  III.  i.)  and  by 
almost  every  succeeding  moralist.  S^ 
Accountable,  Responsibilitt,  and  Punish- 
ment. (W.B.8.) 

Culture  [Xat.  ouUus,  from  colere,  to  culti- 
vate] :  Gfer.  AuUur ;  Fr.  culture,  civiUsatian ; 
Ital.  cultura,  (more  properly)  eivUtdu  Culture 
refers  to  the  comprehensive  changes  in  indi- 
vidual and  social  life,  due  to  the  continued 
and  systematic  influences  of  mental  improve- 
ment and  refinement.  Considered  from  a 
strictly  sociological  point  of  view,  it  is  called 
civilization,  but  anthropologists  make  culture 
the  broader  term.  Li  the  individual  it  is 
Education  (q.v.). 
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Whatever  affecta  the  intellectaal  statos  of 
man,  whether  directly  or  indirectly,  may  be 
said  to  be  an  element  in  cnlture.  Arts  and 
Bciemses,  language  and  literature,  education 
and  goyemment,  social  customs,  ethics  and 
religion,  contribute  directly  to  the  culture  of 
a  people ;  but  practical  industries,  means  of 
transportation  and  (X)mmunication,  uid  the 
physical  comforts  of  life  exercise,  particularly 
in  modem  times,  no  less  profound,  though 
more  indirect,  an  influence  upon  the  totality  of 
human  culture.  The  study  of  the  deyelopment 
of  these  varied  activities  belongs  alike  to 
history  and  to  anthropology.  That  special 
phase  of  historical  study  which  is  devoted  to 
this  end,  as  distinguished  from  that  which 
deals  rather  with  the  sequence  of  events, 
is  termed  the  history  of  culture  ^Cultur- 
geschichte),  and  is  constantly  gaining  in  scope 
and  significance.  Anthropology  likewise  re- 
cognizes the  all-important  influence  which 
the  factors  of  culture  exercise  in  the  status 
of  primitive  man,  as  well  as  in  the  various 
forms  of  civilization,  historic  and  prehistoric, 
which  that  science  considers.   Cf^  Akthbopo- 

IiOGY. 

It  is  customary  in  discussing  the  unfolding 
of  culture  in  certain  peoples,  or  in  the  human 
race  at  large,  to  speak  of  culture  stages  or 
epochs  more  or  less  distinctly  marked  off. 
The  Stone  Age  and  the  age  of  bronze,  or  of 
iron,  are  suggestive  of  certain  limits  of  develop- 
ment in  primitive  times,  while  such  terms  as 
'  mediaeval '  suggest  forms  of  life  and  civiliza- 
tion quite  as  strongly  as  a  definite  period  of 
hietoiy.  The  eighteenth-century  division  into 
'  wild,' '  barbarous,'  and '  civilized '  periods  was 
revived  by  Morgan. 

The  psychologist  finds  in  the  material 
furnished  by  history,  and  by  anthropology, 
abundant  material  for  the  illustration  of  the 
principles  with  which  his  science  deals,  as 
well  as  of  the  complexity  and  variability  of 
personal  psychological  traits.  This  field  of 
investi^tion,  however,  is  so  extremely  com- 
prehensive, and  requires  for  its  successful 
pursuit  such  specialized  methods,  that  it  can- 
not be  included  in  the  science  of  psychology 
as  ordinarily  interpreted.  (J*J*) 

The  term  Humanity  is  used  as  nearly 
synonomous  with  culture,  and  the  culture- 
bringing  influences  and  institutions  (studies, 
art  creations,  &c.)  are  called  '  the  humanities,' 
or  said  to  be  '  humanizing.'  (j.h.b.) 

Literature ;  much  of  the  literature  of  general 
anthropology.  As  works  illustrative  of  cer- 
tain  aspects  of  culture:    Lsckt,  Hist,  of 


European  Morals ;  A.  D.  White,  Hist,  of  the 
Warfare  between  Science  and  Theology; 
HoiXAKD,  Kise  of  Intellectual  Liberty ; 
Cbozebb,  Hist,  of  Intellectual  Development^ 
L  (1897).  Works  devoted  to  culture  history 
are:  Lippebt,  Culturgeschichte  (1886-7); 
NxKSL,  Culturgeschichte  (1895);  Moboav, 
Ancient  Society.  French  writers  prefer  the 
title '  Histoire  de  la  Civilisation '  (see  Sbigko- 
BOB,  1887,  J.  SB  Cbossalb,  1887).  For 
historical  matter  and  notes  on  the  terms 
Culture  and  Civilization,  with  literary  ex- 
poflitions,  see  Babth,  Philos.  d.  Cesch.  als 
Sodologie,  i.  251  ff.,  and  144  note.  See  also 
Folk  Pbyohologt.  (j.j.-j.mjb.) 

Culture  Spoclui  (theory  of,  in  education) : 
Ger.  kuktur-histarisehe  Stufin ;  Fr.  Spoquea  de 
cuUure ;  Ital.  ^oAe  deUa  eiviUiL  The  term 
'  culture  epochs,'  as  used  in  educational  theory, 
involves  the  idea  that  there  is  a  parallelism 
between  the  development  of  each  child  and 
the  historical  development  of  the  people  or  the 
race,  and  that  in  this  parallelism  we  find  a 
guiding  principle  for  the  sequence  of  subjects 
or,  at  least,  topics  of  instruction,  i^er 
employs  this  principle  in  connection  with  his 
theory  of  concentration. 

The  culture  material  found  in  religion, 
history,  and  literature  forms  the  core,  or  back- 
bone, of  the  curriculum ;  the  sequence  of  this 
subject-matter  is  determined  by  the  ascertained 
parallelism  between  the  stages  in  the  child's 
development  and  the  corresponding  nodes,  or 
stages,  or  'epochs'  in  the  histoxy  of  culture 
or  civilization,  through  which  the  people  to 
which  the  child  belongs  has  passed.  See 
Cultubb,  and  CoxcEirrBATiOK. 

Literature:  Zillbb,  Allg.  Pad.,  189* 
98;  Rein,  Outlines  of  Pedagogics  (trans, 
by  Van  Liew),  1 01-16;  MoMubbt,  Gkn. 
Meth.,  90-105;  De  Gabmo,  Herbart  and 
the  Herbartians;  Lukbns,  Seblet,  Bbowk, 
Dewey,  MoMubbt,  Galbbaith,  Hinsdaije, 
FiLMLET,  and  Yak  Liew  in  Second  Tear- 
Book  of  the  National  Herbart  Society,  56- 
140;  Baldwin,  Ment.  Devel.  in  the  Child 
and  the  Eace,  and  Social  and  Eth.  In- 
terpret.;      Steinmetz,    Ann^    sociologique 

(1900).  (CDC  6.) 

Cultiia  [Lat.]:  Oer.  Kukua;  Fr.  cuUe; 
Ital.  eulto.  The  external  manifestation  of  the 
religious  consciousness  in  rites,  ceremonies, 
customs,  &c.  This  as  contrasted  with  doctrine, 
or  religious  thought  and  speculation.  Cultus 
always  implies  acts. 

The  investigation  of  cultus  belongs  to  the 
phenomenological  section  of  the  science  and 
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histoiy  of  religions.  The  systematic  eluci- 
dation of  its  pervading  principles  belongs  to 
the  portion  of  philosophy  of  religion  which 
deals  with  the  contents  of  the  religious  con- 
flcioaaness  and  their  manifestation.  The  im- 
portance of  both  these  inyestigations  lies  in 
the  psychological  reference  which  they  imply, 
thus  lifting  the  question  even  of  ritual  out 
of  the  sphere  of  barren  antiquarianism,  and 
explaining  it  from  its  vital  causes. 

In  semi-popular  usage  the  term  cultns  is 
frequently  employed  to  designate  an  early,  or 
rudely  idolatrous,  form  of  worship  as  con- 
trasted with  a  later  and  more  spiritual,  to 
which  the  name  worship  is  referred ;  it  is  also 
used  to  designate  a  semi-private  usage  rather 
than  a  national  or  universal  one.  See 
Idoiatby,  Mystkbeeb,  and  Wobship. 

LitenOure:  Pfletdkbkb,  Philos.  of  Re- 
ligion, iv.  182  f.  (£ng.  trans.);  Ttlob, 
Primitive  Culture ;  Roskoff,  Das  Reli- 
gionswesen  d.  rohesten  Naturvolker;  Fb. 
ScHiTLTZE,  Der  Fetischismus.  For  further 
literature  see  De  la  Saubsate,  Lehrb. 
d.    Reb'gionsgeschichte.      See     also    Folk 

F^CHOLOOT.  (B.M.W.) 

Camberlaad,  Bioluurd.  (1632-1718.) 
Bom  at  London,  educated  at  Cambridge; 
rector  of  Brampton,  1658;  of  Allhallows, 
Stamford,  1667;  bi^op  of  Peterborough  in 
1 69 1.  His  reputation  was  made  by  a  work 
in  moral  philosophy,  a  refutation  of  Hobbes' 
system,  called  Fhilasophic  Inquiry  into  the 
Laws  of  Nature. 

Ciaitmtj  I  Qer.  Neugier,  Wissbegier ;  Fr. 
curumti ;  Ital.  eurioHtit,  The  disposition  to 
give  attention,  so  for  as  it  has  for  its  motive 
the  mere  increase  of  knowledge,  apart  from 
practical  interest.  (g.f.8.-j.m.b.) 

The  two  cases  often  distinguished  (as  in 
the  Gkrman  terms)  are  those  respectively  of 
curiosity  and  interest  in  novelty  (Neugier), 
and  the  disposition  to  learn  or  to  know  for 
the  sake  of  information  (Wissbegier ;  cf.  Oroos, 
2>te  Spiiie  d,  Mengehen),  the  latter  being, 
however,  usually  motived  by  the  somewhat 
trivial  reason  which  characterizes  curiosity  in 
general. 

LitenUure:  Oboob,  loc.  cit.,  184  fiP.,  also 
Die  Spiele  d.  Thiere  (£ng.  trans.);  Jameb, 
Princ.  of  Psychol.,  ii.  430.  See  the  topic 
'Interest'  in  the  textbooks  of  psycho- 
logy. (J.M.BO 

Currency  {Lai.  eurrens,  miming]:  Ger. 
JSahUmgsmiUel ;  Fr.  momutie  (in  the  broader 
sense) ;  Ital.  dreciazione.  The  sum  total  of  the 
means  of  payment  which  circulate  or  pass 


current  from  hand  to  hand— coin,  government 
notes,  and  bank-notes,  but  not  bank  cheques. 

The  terms  money  and  currency  have  not 
been  sharply  distinguished  in  practice;  but 
currency  is  the  broader  of  the  two.  Smith 
in  one  or  two  passages  seems  to  use  the  term 
to  denote  the  whole  medium  of  exchange 
actually  in  use,  as  distinct  from  the  officially 
accredited  coinage.  Mill  habitually  speaks  of 
money  when  deeding  with  instruments  that 
have  an  intrinsic  value,  like  gold  and  silver 
coins,  and  of  currency  when  he  wishes 
to  include  government  notes  or  bank-notes. 
Walker  uses  money  for  the  distributive,  cur- 
rency for  the  collective,  sense :  paper  money, 
a  currency  composed  of  paper.  It  has  some- 
times been  proposed  to  extend  the  term  cur- 
rency to  include  such  means  of  exchange  as 
bank  cheques,  or  to  enumerate  bank  deposits 
in  estimating  its  volume;  but  this  is  hardly 
sanctioned  by  the  best  authorities,       (a.t.h.) 

Cnrvo  [Lat.  ewvua,  crooked]:  Qer.  Curve ; 
Fr.  eawrbe;  Ital.  curva.  A  line  described 
according  to  a  law. 

Following  the  method  of  Descartes  {OSo- 
mitris,  1637),  a  curve  and  its  equation  are 
represented  by  a  relation  between  the  co- 
ordinates of  a  point  of  the  curve.  The  axes 
of  co-ordinates  are  two  lines  x  x^,  y  y^,  usually 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  intersecting  at 


the  point  0,  called  the  origin.  The  position 
of  a  point  P  is  determined  by  its  distances 
from  the  two  axes,  OM  or  NF  (x)  and  ON  or 
MP  {y),  X  being  the  abscissa,  and  y  the  ordi- 
nate of  the  point  P;  xia  positive  when  to  the 
right  of  0,  and  negative  when  to  the  left ;  y  is 
positive  when  above  0,  and  negative  when 
below.    Cf.  Obafhig  Method  (i). 

The  curve  shown  in  the  figure  has  for  its 
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equation  y  =  log  sc,  expressing  the  relations 
believed  by  Fechner  and  others  to  obtain 
between  sensation  and  stimulus.  See  Fbch- 
neb's  Law.  (j.m^'x.o.) 

Custom  (in  law)  [Lat  consu/ehido] :  Oer. 
Oewohnheit,  Uaus;  Yr,  uaoffe;  Ital.  uso  (or 
diritio  uiuale).  A  usage  so  public,  peaceable, 
uniform,  general,  long-continued,  reasonable 
and  certain,  that  it  has  acquired  the  force  of 
law. 

It  is  for  the  courts  to  determine  when 
these  couditions  are  satisfied.  A  custom  be- 
comes law,  for  practical  purposes,  when  tiie 
courts  recognize  it  as  such,  by  applying  it,  as 
a  rule  of  decision,  in  a  particular  case.  They, 
however,  treat  it  as  having  been  law  at  the 
time  when  the  cause  of  action  arose.  LoecH  or 
paritetdar  cuttomt  are  such  as  grow  up  in 
particular  places  or  occupations. 

Custom  is  the  child  of  morals  and  the 
mother  of  law.  Customary  law  is '  ius  moribus 
constitutum'  {Dig.,i.  3,2)«Z<^t&ti«,&c.,32,§i). 
It  is  created  for  each  people  by  themselves  and 
their  ancestors,  as  an  unconscious  adaptation 
of  life  to  its  environment,  and  comes  to 
constitute  their  unwritten  law.  Before  the 
French  Revolution,  France  was  largely  de- 
pendent on  local  customs  for  her  law,  as  the 
Custom  of  Normandy,  the  Custom  of  Paris. 
<  Common  law,  then,  is  founded  on  popular 
custom,  and  when  the  judges  declare  it,  they 
merely  discover  and  declare  what  they  find 
existing  in  the  life  of  the  people,  as  the 
rule  of  their  relations'  (Effinger  v.  Lewis, 
32  Pennsylvania  State  Reports,  367).  'As 
customs  change,  the  unwritten  law  dependent 
upon  them  may  change  also '  (ibid.),     (s je.b.) 

Literaiwre :  Mains,  Ancient  Law,  chap,  i ; 
Holland,  Elements  of  Jurisprudence,  diap. 
V ;  Pollock,  First  Book  of  Jurisprudence, 
Part  II.  chap,  iv ;  Felix,  Der  Einfluss  der 
Sitten  und  Qebriiuche  auf  die  Entwickelung 
des  Eigenthums  (1885). 

Custom  (in  social  psychology  and  socio- 
logy) :  Qer.  Sitte{n) ;  Fr.  coutume,  usage ;  Ital. 
eastttmi  (usually  plural).  A  manner  of  acting 
somewhat  widespread  and  habitual  in  a  society, 
but  not  physically  inherited. 

Custom,  in  the  individual,  is  tiie  mother  of 
morals  and  the  daughter  of  law;  for  customs 
are  enforced  upon  the  individuid,  and  he  be- 
comes accustomed  to  being  moral — both  before 
he  is  competent  to  judge  for  himself.  Custom 
in  society  rests  upon  acquired  Habit  (q.v.)  in 
individuals.  If  a  custom  should  be  physicaUy 
inherited,  it  would  then  be  an  instinct.  Cus- 
toms which  are  relatively  less  intrinsic  to 


social  organiEation  are  called,  at  the  time 
when  most  operative,  ftshions.  The  equivar 
lent  of  human  custom  in  animal  companies  is 
sometimes  termed  habit — ^used  usually  in  the 
plural — ^and  this  for  the  evident  reason  that 
the  notions  of  social  custom  and  private  habit 
merge  into  one  in  so  fi&r  as,  in  the  animals, 
both  are  covered  by  the  organization  of  ammal 
instinct.  It  is  better,  however,  in  animals  as 
in  man,  to  restrict  habit  to  the  individually 
acquired  acts  which,  when  generally  current, 
become  customs.  Custom  considered  as 
socially  transmitted  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion  is  called  Tbadition  (q.v.).    ( j.x jb.-o.f.s.) 

Originally,  both  morality  and  law  are  india* 
tinguished  fixmi  the  custom  of  the  community. 
They  are  only  gradually  differentiated  from 
it,  perhaps  through  the  contact  of  different 
societies  with  divergent  customs,  and  through 
the  more  urgent  need  of  conformity  to  certain 
customs  ratiber  than  others,  leading  to  their 
more  effectual  enforcement  by  extreme  penal- 
ties; these  causes  being  accompanied  by  a 
growth  of  conscious  reflection. 

In  civilized  communities  custom  continues 
(for  the  most  part)  to  protect  morality  and 
law,  and  at  the  same  time  to  shape  itself  into  a 
variety  of  forms  determining  the  conduct  of  in- 
dividualsandofgroupsofindividuala.    (w.b.b.) 

Liierature:  Hume,  Treatise  on  Human 
Nature  (ed.  Qreen  and  Qrose),  i.  403  ff.,  iL 
201 ;  Adam  Smith,  Mor.  Sent.;  S.  Alexah- 
DEB,  Moral  Order  and  Progress;  Tabdb, 
Les  Lois  de  I'lmitation;  Siboiel,  Einleitung 
in  die  Moral- Wissenschafl,  i;  Baldwin, 
Social  and  £th.  Interpret.,  chap,  ii ;  Wukdt, 
Ethik,  Part  I.  chap,  iii;  Stephen,  Science 
of  Eth.,  137  ff.;  Pollock,  First  Book  of 
Jurisprudence,  10.  (W.B.8.W.M3.) 

ChitanaoiiE  SenaatioB  [Lat.  euiis,  skin]: 
Qer.  ffauiemjjfindung;  Fr.  sefuaiian  de  la 
peau,  sensation  cuiamHe)  Ital.  sensazUme  eukmea. 
A  sensation  set  up  by  adequate  stimulation  of 
a  point  of  the  skin,  without  concomitant 
stimulation  of  joint,  tendon,  muscle  (voluntary 
or  involuntary),  or  other  deeper-lying,  sense- 
organ. 

In  strictness,  the  adjective  'cutaneous'  (or 
'  dermal ')  refers  only  to  euHs  (or  derma),  uxe 
true  skin.  Hence  if  pain  (von  Frey)  is  an  epi- 
dermal sensation,  it  can  be  termed '  cutaneous ' 
or  'dermal'  only  by  an  extension  of  the 
meaning  of  these  words.  (E3.T.) 

The  typical  cutaneous  sensations,  there- 
fore, are  those  of  touch  and  temperatare. 
It  is  possible  that  pressure  is  also  epi- 
dermal. (L.M.-JJI.B.) 
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Literature :  Wuhbt,  PhysioL  Psychol.  Uth 
ed.),  i.  413;  TOK  Fbet,  Abhandl.  d.  kgl, 
BacDB.  Qesell.  d.  Wis&,  xxiii.  (1896);  Dbssoib, 
Dn Boifi-Beymond's  Ajch.  (1892);  Funks  and 
HsBoro,  Hermann's  Handb.  d.  Physiol.,  iiL  2  ; 
OoLBfiGHXiDXB,  Gesanun.  AbhandL  (1898V' 
"Webeb,  Wagner's  Handworterb.  d.  PhyBioL, 
liL  a.  (E.B.T.) 

Chiticla  [Lat.  euticuUij  dim.  of  cuHs,  skin]  : 
Oer.  Oberh&utehen;  Fr.  eutioule;  ItaL  cutiedla. 
Outermost  layer  of  the  skin ;  the  epidermis. 
See  Skik.  (cf.h.) 

Oyelopemi  Eye  [Gr.  kvkX^oi^,  a  giant 
with  one  eye  in  the  middle  of  the  foreh«kd]  : 
Oer.  e^klopiaches  Auge;  Fr.  cBf7  eychpSen; 
Ital.  oochio  eidopieo.  All  objects  are  referred 
to  points  in  space  exactly  as  they  would  be  if, 
iiwtoid  of  two  eyes,  we  had  one  eye  in  the 
middle  of  the  forehead. 

This  fikct  was  first  made  out  by  Hering»  and 
this  imaginary  eye  was  well  named  l^  him 
the  cydopean  eye.  The  best  account  of  all 
the  consequences  of  this  mode  of  reference  is 
given  by  Le  Conte,  Amer,  J.  of  8ei,y  3  ser., 
i-  33f  and  Sights  216.  (ox.f.) 

Pyolons  (in  botany)  [Or,  kmcXomtu,  a  sur- 
rounding]: Qer.  Kreiten;  Fr.  eydom;  Ital. 
ciredlazume,  (i)  The  circulation  of  the  latex 
(milky  juice)  in  tiie  vessels  of  plants.  In  this 
sense  the  term  was  applied  by  Max  Schultee  in 
1831.  (2)  The  rotational  and  circulatory  move- 
ments of  the  endoplasm  of  the  vegetable  cell. 

The  movements  of  the  endoplaon,  to  which 
the  term  is  now  commonly  applied,  were 
first  observed  by  Bonaventura  Corti  (1772), 
and  later  by  Treriranus  (1807).  ^®7  ^re : 
(a)  Circulation,  when  the  streaming  takes 
place  to  and  fro  along  the  strands  which 
join  a  more  or  less  centrally  placed  mass  of 
protoplasm,  surrounding  the  nucleus,  to  the 
peripheral  layer,  in  which   streaming  also 


takes  place,  but  not  in  a  direction  common  to 
all  parts  of  it.  {h)  Botation,  when  a  peri- 
pheral layer  of  protoplasm  surrounds  a  central 
vacuole.  The  endoplasm  shows  streaming 
movements  in  one  direction  within  the  ecto- 
plasmic  layer.  Around  the  poles  of  rotation 
there  is  an  indifferent  band  where  the  proto- 
plasm is  unaffected. 

Literature :  D.  H.  Scoit,  Introd.  to  Struc- 
tural Botany  (Flowering  Plants,  1894);  M. 
Vebwobk,  Gen.  PhysioL  (1899).        (oxl.m.) 

QyniGS :  see  Sctools  of  Gbeece  (Post- 
Socratic). 

Cjr«naios:  see  Schools  of  Gbbxob 
(Poet-Socratic). 

Cytology  [Gr.  kvtos,  hoUow,  +  \6yos, 
science! :  Oer. Cytciogie,  ZeUenUhre ;  Fr. eyUh 
logie ;  Ital.  eitcHogia,  Science  of  the  individual 
cell,  as  disting^shed  from  Histology,  which 
deals  chiefly  with  the  cells,  and  their  relations 
to  one  another,  in  the  formation  of  tissues  and 
organs.    See  Cell.  (o.f.h.) 

Cytoplajmi  FGr.  Kvror,  hollow,  +  frXdoyia, 
anytiiing  formed] :  Ger.  ZeOkarper;  Fr.  eyto- 
pUume;  ItaL  eitoplaama.  The  protoplasmic 
substance  of  the  ceU-body  as  contrasted  with 
that  of  the  nucleus  (karyoplasm).  A  term 
proposed  by  Strasburger  in  1882.  See  £.  B. 
Wilson,  The  Cell  in  Devd,  and  Inherttanoe^ 

1896.  (OXL.M.) 

Ciol1»6f  Hninrich.  (1819-73.)  A  Ger- 
man medical  man  and  philosopher,  described 
by  Hoffding  {HiH.  of  Med.  FhOoe.,  Eng.  trans., 
ii.  504  f.)  as  at  first  a  *  consistent  materialist.' 
He  aiterwards  'came  very  near  Spinoea's 
fundamental  ideas,  which  he  attempted  to 
develop  empirically.'  Cf.  Vaihinger,  *Die 
drei  Iliasen  des  Czolbe'schen  Naturalismus,' 
PhUoe,  Menateh.,  zii.  He  was  bom  near 
Danzig,  educated  at  Berlin,  lived  and  died 
at  Eonigsberg. 
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DABinS  —  DANTE 


Dftbitis  8  see  Mood  (in  logic). 
d'JUllyy  PiwTO :  see  d' Axllt  under  A. 
d'Alembert,  Jean  Baptxste  la  Bond: 

see  d'Alehbebt  under  A. 

Daltonism:  Ger.  DaUonimntu;  Fr.  dal- 
tomstne;  Ital.  daltonismo.  Partial  colour- 
blindness :  so  called  from  John  Dalton  (i766- 
1844),  the  founder  of  atomic  chemistry,  who 
published  an  account  of  the  phenomenon  in 
1794.     See  C011OUB-BLIKDNE88,  and  Vision. 

LiiercUnre:  Helmhoi/tz,  Fhysiol.  Optik 
(and  ed.)y  359;  Dalton,  Mem.  of  Lit.  and 
rhilos.  Soc.  of  Manchester,  ▼.  i  (Oct.  31, 1 794V 
The  literature  of  colour-blindness  begins  witn 
Tuberville,  1684.  (b.b.t.) 

Damiron,  Jean  Philibert.  (1794-1862.) 
Bom  at  Belleville  on  the  B.hone,  and  studied 
under  Victor  Cousin  in  Paris.  Befidended  by 
Joufiroy,  he  taught  various  subjects  in  Paris, 
finally  philosophy  at  the  Sorbonne.  He  be- 
came an  Academician  before  his  death. 

Damnation  (eternal) :  see  Judgment. 

Damnum  abaqne  Zxdnria  [Lat.] :  Damage 
not  due  to  wrong.  One  who  suffers  such 
damage  has  no  cause  of  action.  A  man  is  not 
liable  for  any  unintended,  consequential  injury, 
resulting  from  a  lawful  act,  where  he  is  charge- 
able neither  with  negligence  nor  folly  (Morris 
V.  Flatt, 3 2  Connecticut  Law  Reports,  84).  Nor 
is  he  liable  for  any  loss  which  he  may  cause 
to  another,  by  force  of  an  inevitable  accident : 
as  in  case  he  were  blown  through  a  shop  window 
by  a  sudden  £^st  of  wind. 

The  Roman  law  gave  an  action  for  damnum 
iniuria  datfum,  and  iniuria  included  both  wil- 
fulness and  n^ligence  as  a  cause  of  damage 
(Z>tgr.,ix.  2,  Ad  Legem  AquUiam,  5*  §  i ;  30^  §  3)- 
Iniuria  in  its  most  general  sense  embraced 


'cmnequodnoniu/reJU,*  It  included, asgrounds 
of  action,  eoniumdia,  eulpa,  iniquiUu,  inmi- 
tida,  and,  of  course,  dolus  (Just.,  InsUt^  iv. 
4,  De  Imuriis), 

LUeratu/re:  Sohm,  Instit.  of  Roman  Law, 
§  72 ;  Phillimobe,  Princ.  and  Maxims  of 
Jurisprudence  (1856),  xii,  xlii.  (8.S.B.) 

Dancing  Mania:  Ger.  Tanzwuih;  Fr. 
ehcrie  sdUatoire ;  ItaL  manda  saUaiaria,  eoreo- 
mania.  An  abnormal  and  excessive  tendency 
to  rhythmic  movements,  especially  to  dancing, 
manifested  under  special  circumstances  as  the 
result  of  nervous  contagion. 

While  some  affected  may  be  predisposed 
by  temperament  to  such  affections,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  mania  at  certain  periods  has 
been  so  vast  that  it  must  have  included  normal 
individuals  as  well.  Two  marked  epidemics^ 
characterized  by  the  dancing  mania,  occurred 
in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  in  Germany. 
See  Contagion  (mental).  The  manifesta- 
tions are  of  a  choreic  nature,  and  are  some- 
times spoken  of  as  choremania  (also  choreo- 
or  choromania).  Li  extreme  cases  the  dancing, 
which  is  often  of  a  violent  spasmodic  nature, 
continues  until  the  subjects  sink  from  exhaus- 
tion; their  senses  seem  dazed,  they  become 
victims  of  hallucinations,  and  seem  driven  by 
an  uncontrollable  impulse  to  continue  the  con- 
tortious  and  saltations.  Of.  Hecker,  Dandng 
Mama  (trans.  1885).  Similar  observationa 
have  been  made  by  Lasnet  among  the  Saka- 
lanes  in  Madagascar.     See  Ghobea.         (j.j.) 

Dante  (or  Durante),  Allighieri  (or 
Alighieri).  (1265-1321.)  Bom  at  Florence, 
and  died  in  Ravenna.  The  greatest  of  Italian, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  poets.  He 
received  a  liberal  education  under  tiie  tutelage 
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of  Bnmetto  Latmi,  becoming  skilfal  in  music 
and  painting,  as  well  as  Terse-making.  An 
early  loye  gave  him  the  poetic  impulse,  and 
the  death  of  the  object  of  his  affection  became 
a  deep  and  abiding  sorrow  in  life.  He  de- 
voted himself  to  ph&osophy,  studying  in  Paris, 
Padua,  and  Bologna.  The  Thomist,  Siger, 
attracted  him  most.  In  1302  he  was  exiled, 
for  political  reasons,  firom  his  native  city. 
He  became  the  g^est  of  Can  (Qrande)  della 
Scala,  and  later  of  Guido  of  Bavenna.  His 
philosophy  follows  Albert  (in  physics)  and 
Thomas  (in  politics  and  theology)  very  closely. 

Baxapti:  see  Moon  (in  logic). 

Bani :  see  Mood  (in  logic). 

Darwixif  Charles  Sobert.  (1809-82.) 
An  eminent  English  naturalist.  Bom  at 
Shrewsbury,  England,  he  was  educated  in  the 
grammar  school  at  that  place,  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  and  at  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge.  In  183 1  he  received  the  Bachelor's 
degree,  and  sailed  with  Captain  Fitzroy  in 
H.M.S.  Beagle^  to  survey  the  coast  of  South 
America.  He  himself  went  as  a  volunteer 
naturalist.  The  voyage  extended  round  the 
world,  1 83 1-6.  In  1842  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  village  dT  Down,  Kent,  where 
he  prosecuted  his  studies  and  researches.  His 
work  On  the  Origin  of  Species  by  Means  of 
Natural  Sdeeticn  is  most  &mous :  it  expounds 
the  principle  of  Natuhal  Sblection  (q.v.) — 
discovered  also  by  Wallace — which  has  revo* 
lutionized  the  biological  sciences.    See  also 

DABWIllISM,NEO-DABWniI8M,andEvOLUTION. 

JHurwinini  [from  Charles  Darwin] :  Oer. 
Darwinumue ;  Fr.  Darwinimne ;  Ital.  Damnnr 
iemo.  The  distinctive  features  of  the  theory  of 
organic  evolution  proposed  by  Charles  Darwin. 

In  popular  speech  the  word  Darwinism  is 
used  as  equivalent  to  organic  evolution  in 
general,  and  the '  descent  of  man '  in  particular. 
In  the  works  of  evolutionists  it  is  applied 
either  (i)  to  the  views  set  forth  in  Darwin's 
works,  which  lay  the  main  stress  on  natural 
selection,  but  allow  of  the  inheritance  of 
acquired  characters  as  subsidiary  thereto ;  or 
(2)  to  the  view  which  was  distinctive  of 
Charles  Darwin :  the  theoiy  of  Natural  Selec- 
tion. The  latter  usage  is  preferable.  SeeNso* 
Dabwiki8m,Natukaii  SblectioNjEvolutioh, 
and  Existence  (struggle  for). 

Literature :  Ch.  Dabwin,  Origin  of  Species ; 
Al.  R.  WALiiACE,  Darwinism;  Bomanes, 
Darwin  and  after  Darwin ;  Poitlton,  Charles 
Darwin  and  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection ; 
F.  Dabwin,  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles 
Darwin.   See  also  under  Evolution.  (c.ll.m.) 


iai :  see  Moon  (in  logic). 

DAtnu :  see  Qiven  (in  logic). 

IHmbt  CarL  (1765-1836.)  A  Qerman 
theologian,  the  friend  and  follower  of  Hegel, 
with  whom  he  stood  in  close  agreement.  He 
is  'the  founder  of  Protestant  speculative 
theology.' 

IHrndofDinaiit.  A  Christian  Aristotelian 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  xsth  and  early  part 
of  the  13th  centuries.  His  doctrines  were 
condemned  in  1209,  and  again  in  12 15,  by  the 
Church.  He  probably  received  his  philo- 
sophic impulse  from  Moorish  commentators 
on  Aristotle's  works.  His  followers  are  called 
Davidists. 

DAvidaonv  Thomaa.  (1840-1900.^  Bom 
at  Deer,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland;  educated 
at  Aberdeen  University ;  taught  in  schools  in 
Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
In  i8f  5  he  settled  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  He 
founded  the  Glenmore  School  for  philosophical 
study  at  Keene,  New  Hampshire. 

Day-blindnesa:  Ger.  Tagblindheit ;  Fr. 
nyctalopie;  Ital.  ceettd  diuma,  emendopia. 
A  symptom  rather  than  a  distinct  disoider, 
characterized  by  an  inability  to  see  clearly 
in  strong  light.    Nyctalopia  is  also  used. 

It  may  be  due  to  hyperaesthesia  of  the 
retina,  and  result  in  a  clearer  vision  by 
dim  light  or  at  night,  than  in  full  daylight. 
In  suddenly  passing  fh>m  darkness  to  bright 
light  a  transient  form  of  normal  day-blindness 
may  be  said  to  exist.  The  opposite  condition 
is  Night-blindness.  See  Fudis,  TexU>ook  of 
Ophthalmia  {trajoB.  1899),  496.  (J.J.) 

Pfty-drfjaming :  seeKEVEBY. 

Dagnnare  [AB.day + Qer.  Mahr,  a  spectre] : 
Ger.  OppreasioneanfaU ;  Fr.  (Upreseion  {neuT' 
€uthhiiquef  &c.) ;  Ital.  ineubo  delta  veglia*  A 
feeling  of  temporary  distress  or  terror,  rimikr 
to  nightmare,  but  occurring  in  a  period  of 
wakeMness.  It  is  difficult  to  assign  a  cause 
for  the  feeling,  but  it  may  be  connected  with 
a  disorder  of  the  cerebral  circulation.     See 

NiOHTlCABE.  (J.J.) 

3>6  Facto :  see  De  Iubb. 

3>6  Zvra  [Latin].  Of  right;  authorized  by 
law.  The  term  is  correlative  to  de  faeto, 
which  is  used  to  describe  what  exists  in  fact, 
but  not  of  right.    See  Cobpo&ation.    (s.e.b.) 

The  antithesis  currently  implies  the  ground 
or  justification  upon  which  a  consideration 
rests.  De  facto  indicates  *  a  condition,  not  a 
theory';  a  situation  which  has  the  sanction 
of  actual  existence  as  opposed  to  that  which 
has  the  sanction  of  law,  morality,  or  theory, 
though  not  realized  in  fact.  (j.m.b.) 
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DEAF-MUTISM  —  DEAFNESS  AND  THE  DEAF 


Deaf-n&ntinii  [AS.  (isaf  +  ME.  meufet^  akin 
to  Or.  fiVf  uttered  with  dosed  lips]:  Qer. 
TawhMu/minheU ;  Fr.  wrdi-'muHtS ;  lUl.9ordo- 
mutimno.  Deaf-mutism,  while  signifying  the 
combined  presence  of  a  defect  in  hearing  and 
an  inabilitj  to  speak,  more  precisely  refers  to 
the  condition  in  which  defective  hearing,  con* 
genital  or  acquired  in  early  childhood,  hinders 
or  retards  the  deyelopment  of  speech. 

The  deaf-mute  in  typical  cases  is  of  normal 
intelligence,  and  has  no  abnormaliiy  of  the 
vocal  organs.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  nervous  and  other  defects  are  more  than 
normally  frequent  in  cases  of  deaf-mutism, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  condition  which 
induced  the  deafness  is  apt  to  induce  other 
defects.    Of.  Deafness  and  the  Deaf. 

The  special  relation  that  obtains  between 
deafness  and  mutism  is  in  accordance  with 
the  general  principle  that  motor  or  expressive 
functions  are  developed  under  the  guidance 
of  sensory  or  receptive  functions.  The  motor 
tendency  comes  from  within,  but  the  result 
of  the  co-ordinated  activity  is  guided  by  some 
one  of  the  sensory  processes;  we  hear  when 
we  speak  or  sing,  we  see  when  we  write  or 
draw.  See  Contbol  Ssbies.  The  natural 
stimulus  which  keeps  active  the  vocal  instincts 
of  the  child  is  the  hearing  of  its  own  voice 
and  the  voices  of  others.  The  deprivation  of 
this  normal  sensory  guide  brings  with  it,  by 
mere  inertia,  a  fidlure  of  development  of  the 
impulses  to  articulate.  But  we  both  feel  and 
hear  what  we  speak,  just  as  we  both  feel 
and  see  what  we  write.  We  can  write,  though 
imperfectly,  with  the  eyes  closed,  or  learn  to 
write  in  the  absence  of  sight,  and  we  can  learn 
to  speak  in  the  absence  of  hearing.  The  mutism 
is  therefore  not  absolute,  but  capable  of  mo- 
derate cultivation.  See  Deafness  and  the 
Deaf.  In  the  determination  of  mutism,  the 
most  important  factor  is  the  age  at  which  deaf- 
ness occurs.  Mutism  always  ensues  (unless  cor- 
rected by  training  as  just  indicated)  in  cases  in 
which  the  deafness  is  congenital  or  occurs  in 
early  in&ncy.  The  precise  age  has  not  been  de- 
termined— although  a  specially  directed  statis- 
ticalinvestigation  is  capable  of  determiningit— 
at  which  the  occurrence  of  deafness  will  entail 
mutism ;  but  it  is  likely  that  if  deafiiess  occurs 
not  earlier  than  the  fifth  to  seventh  year,  speech 
will  continue  without  special  efforts;  while 
if  special  efforts  are  made  to  encourage  the 
speech  fiMulties  which  are  developed  at  a  still 
earlier  age  (say  from  the  second  year  onward), 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  mutism  could 
be  avoided.    However,  in  persons  who  have 
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been  long  deaf,  but  who  speak  fluently,  there 
is  frequently  an  imperfection  of  articulation, 
and  especially  of  modulation,  which  indicates 
the  absence  of  the  corrective  tendencies  of  the 
ear.  The  degree  of  the  deafness  is  likewise 
a  most  important  feustor  in  the  determination 
of  mutism.  Even  those  with  partial  hearing 
may  become  mute,  but  on  the  other  hand  even 
a  sUght  amount  of  hearing  is  an  advantage  in 
the  acquisition  of  speech.  Before  modem 
methods  of  educaticm  were  established  almost 
all  the  deaf  were  mute,  but  the  possibility  of 
replacing  the  ear  by  the  muscle-sense  has  been 
satisfiEustorily  established,  and  thus  has  modified 
the  relation  between  dea&ess  and  mutism. 
Many  writers  speak  of  the  semi-mute  in 
reference  to  those  who  have  acquired  a  partial 
control  of  speech  in  the  absence  of  hearing. 

Liieraiure :  see  under  Deafness  and  the 
Deaf.  (j.j.) 

DcidiLeM  and  the  Deaf  [ AS.  c2m/]  :  Ger. 
Taubheit  {ein  Tauber);  Fr.  mrditS  (un  wurd); 
Ital.  MordM  (tm  iordo).  Any  impairment  in 
the  perception  of  auditory  stimuli,  sufficient  to 
deprive  the  individual  of  the  benefits  of  ordi- 
nary conversation  and  the  sounds  of  daily  life, 
is  termed  deafness.  See  Heabino  (defects  of). 

It  varies  from  a  slight  difficulty  in  hearing 
the  ordinary  tone  of  voice,  to  absolute  in- 
sensibility to  sounds.  Those  whose  defect 
requires  special  modes  of  education  are 
commonly  spoken  of  as  the  deaf.  The  most 
important  feet  in  regard  to  dea&ess  is  its 
association  with  dumbness  or  mutism,  persons 
thus  affected  being  termed  the  deaf-and-dumb, 
or  deaf-mutes.  The  special  nature  of  this 
connection  is  considersd  under  Deaf-mutism 
(q.  v.);  but  its  existence  must  be  constantly 
borne  in  mind  in  considering  the  status  of 
the  deaf,  as  must  also  the  great  tendency 
of  deafiiess  to  be  congenital  (about  sixty  per 
cent.),  with  its  further  considerable  tendency^ 
when  acquired,  to  occur  in  early  childhood. 

Asintiiecase  of  the  blind  the  two  dominant 
interests  in  the  study  of  the  deaf  are  the  edu- 
cational and  the  psychologicaL  The  former 
(which  is  largely  represented  in  the  literature) 
is  concerned  mainly  with  the  accounts  of 
provisions  maintained  in  various  countries  for 
the  education  of  the  deaf,  the  methods  of  in- 
struction employed,  and  the  status  of  the  deaf 
as  a  class.  The  psychological  interest  is 
centred  in  the  determination  of  the  effecte 
upon  the  other  senses,  the  intelligence,  and 
the  general  mental  and  emotional  development 
which  is  brought  about  by  the  deprivation  of 
this  sense. 


DEAPNESS 


Inasmuch  as  an  overwhelniing  portion  of 
significant  sounds  are  those  of  luignage,  the 
nMdes  of  communication  adopted  by  the  deaf 
are  at  once  an  important  psychological  and 
educational  £sotor.  The  realm  of  sound 
oorered  by  music  is  lost  to  the  deaf  as  colour 
is  to  the  Uind.  These  forms  of  communication 
are:  (i )  gesture  language,  (a)  manual  sign  (and 
alphabetic)  language,  and  (3)  oral  speech. 
The  gesture  language  as  used  by  deaf-mutes 
18  an  elaboration  of  the  primitiye  and  natural 
sign  language,  in  which  things  and  ideas  are 
referred  to  by  pantomime,  imitation  or  sug- 
gestion of  their  cOstinotiye  characteristics,  sup- 
plemented by  a  considerable  number  of  con- 
Tsntional  signs.  While  such  language  is  in 
part  indiyidual,  it  is  remarkable  how  well 
deaf-mutes  and  primitiye  people  using  sign- 
language  can  understand  one  another  (l^lor), 
and  how  eztensiyely  and  rapidly  it  can  be 
employed  by  those  skilled  in  the  art. 
The  finger«lphabet  consists  of  an  artificial 
aeries  of  positions  of  either  one  or  two  hands 
(the  former  far  more  usual  and  preferable), 
each  position  answering  to  a  letter.  These 
letters  are  rapidly  formed,  and  with  equal 
rapidity  interpreted  by  the  eye  of  the  one 
addressed.  In  case  of  blind  deAf-mutes,  such 
letters  can  be  formed  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand  and  thus  interpreted,  but  of  coune  much 
more  slowly.  This  language  is  thus  a  manual 
equiyalent  of  articulate  words  in  terms  of 
moyements  instead  of  sounds.  The  oral  method 
attempts  to  induce  on  the  part  of  the  deaf- 
mute  the  moyements  of  the  lips  and  yoice  by 
imitation  of  these  moyements  as  seen  in 
speaking,  and  to  cultivate  the  practice  of 
reading  the  moyements  of  the  lips  in  others — 
lip-reading.  The  capacity  for  training  in  this 
direction  yaries  in  different  deaf-mutes,  but 
the  success  of  the  method,  especially  when 
applied  to  youog  children,  is  unquestionable. 
When  employed  along  with  the  manual  alpha- 
bet it  is  called  the  combined  method.  Of 
the  two  parts  of  the  process  concerned,  lip- 
is  simply  an  interpretation  of  the 
accompaniments  of  articulation,  of 
which  many  persons  of  defective  hearing  but 
normal  articulation  avail  themselves  in  follow- 
ing a  conversation.  The  speaking  is  guided 
by  the  muscle  sensations  induced  by  the 
position  of  the  vocal  organs,  but  this  guidance 
is  &r  inferior  to  that  of  the  ear ;  hence  the 
articulation  of  the  deaf-mute^  even  in  the  best 
eases,  is  only  approximately  correct,  while  the 
defective  intonation  and  modulation  produces 
a  harsh  and  somewhat  unpleasant  effect.    In 


the  case  of  Helen  Keller,  who  is  completely 
blind  and  deaf,  it  has  even  been  possible  to 
educate  the  articulation  without  the  aid  of  the 
sight  of  the  lips,  by  means  of  the  muscle  sensa- 
tions conveyed  to  her  hands,  which  are  placed 
upon  the  throat  and  lips  of  the  speaker.  See 
Bbidgman,  Lattsa,  and  Kslleb,  Hslsn. 

In  all  respects,  both  pcfychological  and 
educational,  the  age  at  which  dea&ess  occurs 
is  highly  important.  The  earlier  the  age  the 
more  serious  the  defect ;  while  of  course  those 
who  lose  their  hearing  in  late  childhood  or 
later  retain  their  articulation.  The  degree 
of  deafiiess  is  also  important ;  the  retention  of 
even  slight  hearing  constituting  a  considerable 
advantage. 

As  regards  intellectual  and  emotional  effects 
of  deafness,  it  is  often  maintained,  although 
without  adequate  investigation,  that  while  in 
respect  to  ordinary  occupations  the  deaf 
person  is  almost  normal  (more  so  than  the 
blind),  his  lack  of  a  ready  communication  with 
his  fellow  men  is  apt  to  induce  a  relative 
isolation,  and  a  tendency  to  a  morose,  un- 
social disposition.  (j.j.} 

Literature:  Mtoind,  Deaf-mutism  (trans., 
1 881);  T.  Abnold,  Education  of  Deaf-mutes 
(1888);  A.  O.  Bell,  Facts  and  Opinions 
relating  to  the  Deaf  (1888) ;  J.  Heiosigk, 
Der  Taubstumme  und  seine  Sprache  (1889) ; 
J.  Knro,  The  Lost  Senses  (i860);  Bsll, 
Methods  of  Instructing  the  Deaf  (1898); 
R  A.  Fat,  Marriages  of  the  Deaf  in  America 
(1898,  with  bibliography);  H.  H.  Hubbabd, 
beaf-mutism  (1894) ;  Oblli,  Audition  (1898); 
Ubbajntscuitsch,  Ueber  Horilbungen  bei 
Taubstummheit  und  bei  Ertaubung  im 
spateren  Lebensalter  (1895);  J.  K.  Lovb 
and  H.  Addison,  Deaf-mutism  (1896) ; 
£.  Walthxb,  Handb.  d.  Taubstummbildung 

(1895).  (J.J.-L.1L) 

Defiftiaes  (mental  or  psychic) :  Qer.  p«y- 
Mechs  TauiUmi ;  Fr.  nurdiiS  mmUale  (or 
peychiqwl) ;  Ital.  sorditH  merUak  (or  priMca), 
A  condition  analogous  to  Mbntal  Blindness 
(q.  y.),  affecting  the  understanding  and  inter- 
pretation of  sounds. 

It  is  distinguished  from  ordinary  deafriess 
by  the  retention  of  the  power  to  hear  sounds ; 
what  is  lost  is  the  power  to  appreciate  the 
significance  of  the  sounds.  Inasmuch  as  by 
fa^  the  largest  part  of  auditory  interpretation 
lies  in  the  realm  of  words  and  music,  mental 
deafness  (also  known  as  mind-deafoess)  as- 
sumes the  forms  of  wozd-deafness  and  musical 
deafness,  or  Tone-deafnebs  (q.  y*i  also 
Ahusia).    These  defects  often  involve  defects 
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of  MxxoBT  (q.  v.).     Of.  Sfbbgh   and   its 
Defects.  (j.j.) 

Deaathropomorphism  [Lat.  de,  and  Or. 
Mfmmw,  man,  +  iiopi^^  shape] :  Qer.  De- 
anthropcmorphimmu ;  Fr.  and  Ital.  not  in 
use.  'A  progressive  porification  of  theism' 
(Romanes)  by  an  elimination  from  the  idea 
of  God  of  human  attributes:  the  opposite  of 
Ain*HE0P0M0BPHi6M  (q.  Y.).  The  term  is  used 
by  Fiske,  Coamie  Ph£lo9ophy^  and  Romanes, 
Canimnp,  Rev.,  July,  1886.  (j.m.b.) 

Death  (physiological)  [OE.] :  Ger.  Tod ; 
Fr.  mart ;  Ital.  marie.  Final  cessation  of  the 
vital  functions.  Death  of  the  body  (somatic 
death)  occurs  when  one  or  more  functions 
(respiration,  circulation,  excretion,  nervous 
co-ordination)  become  disturbed  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  the  harmonious  working 
of  the  various  organs  impossible. 

A  tissue  is  said  to  die  when  it  loses 
permanently  its  power  of  responding  to  its 
appropriate  stimuli.  The  brain  and  nervous 
system  die,  in  man  and  warm-blooded  animals, 
at  the  moment  of  somatic  death ;  gland  tissue 
dies  very  soon  after.  Smooth  muBcle  retains 
its  irritability  45  minutes,  skeletal  muscle 
some  hours,  after  death.  (o.f.h.) 

K  by  'natural'  death  b  meant  the  cessation 
of  the  existence  of  an  individual  organism  as 
such,  then  death  occurs  universally  among 
organized  beings,  since  sooner  or  later  they 
all  cease  to  live  as  individuals,  either  them- 
selves undergoing  dissolution,  or  giving  rise 
by  some  method  of  reproduction  to  other 
individuals.  But  by  death  is  more  generally 
meant  the  cessation  of  the  processes  of  life, 
transforming  a  living  being  into  a  corpse. 
The  question  then  arises,  whether  such  death 
is  an  inherent  property  of  living  substance, 
or  has  been  gradually  evolved  in  the  course  of 
evolution.  Weismann  urges  that,  since  in  the 
lower  unicellular  plants  and  animals  repro- 
duction takes  place  by  simple  fission,  genera- 
tions following  each  other  without  the  formar 
tion  of  any  corpse,  death  does  not  here  occur, 
and  these  organisms  are,  in  a  limited  sense  of 
the  word,  immortaL  In  the  higher  forms, 
where  differentiation  takes  place  between  re- 
productive and  somatic  or  body  ceUs,  the 
former  only  are  perpetuated,  and  the  latter 
sooner  or  later  after  reproduction  cease  to  live, 
and  so  give  rise  to  a  corpse.  Weismann  holds 
that  death  has  been  developed  by  natural 
selection,  because  long-continued  life  of  the 
individual,  subject  to  injuries  from  ita  environ- 
ment, would  no  longer  be  of  use  to  a  species 
capable    of     sexual     reproduction.      Other 


observers,  like  Minot  in  the  case  of  the  higher 
organisms,  and  Maupas  in  the  case  of  the  uni- 
ceUular  infusoria,  argue  that  senile  decay  or 
atrophy  occurs  in  the  life  of  all  individuals 
or  asexually  reproduced  generations,  and  would 
always  ultimately  lead  to  death,  were  it  not 
for  the  rejuvenating  influence  of  amphimixis. 
That  this  is  the  case  with  the  majority  of 
multicellular  organisms  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
Whether  this  view  is  true  of  all  unicellular 
organisms  is  still  uncertain.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  potato  has  been  re- 
produced by  cuttings  since  its  first  discovery, 
and  that  sexual  reproduction  is  unknown 
among  many  fungi  and  the  bacteria.  See 
Amphtmtxis,  Agamooenbbis,  Sex,  and 
Gbbm-oblls. 

Literaiiwre:  A.  Wsiskann,  Essays  upon 
Heredity,  &c.  (trans.  1892),  ii;  M.  Vebwosit, 
Gen.  Physiol,  (trans.  1899);  Y.  Delags, 
Structure  du  Protoplasms,  &c.  (1895);  E. 
Maupas,  Recherches  exp^rimentsiles  sur  la 
Multiplication  des  Infiuoires  cilite,  Ajch. 
ZooL  exp^r.  et  g6n.,  vi  (1888).  (B.8.0.) 

BasUi  (spiritual):  Qer,  geMger  Tod;  Fr. 
mort  apirUuiUe;  Ital.  morte  ^ritudle.  (i)  A 
condition  of  alienation  from  Gk)d,  such  as  is 
noticed  in  several  passages  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment. 

(a)  Often  taken  to  imply  annihilation,  when 
considered  from  a  theological  point  of  view, 
but  spiritual  death  means  more  correctly  the 
second,  or  'intensified,'  death,  which  is  the 
ultimate  doom  of  the  deliberately  godless,  or 
grace-rejecting.  As  such,  it  includes  the 
conceptions  of  eternal  perdition,  without  hoi>e 
of  resurrection,  and  of  eternal  loss  of  happi- 
ness, with  all  the  horror  consequent  thereupon. 

See  ESOHATOLOGT. 

On  the  whole,  the  probability  is  that  the 
conception  is  originally  Jewish. 

Literature:  Webbb  and  Sohnedericann, 
Jttdische  Theol. ;  Gbbhabdt,  Doctrine  of  the 
Apocalypse,  291  (Eng.  trans.);  Alobb,  Doc- 
trine of  a  Future  Life;  Salmond,  Chiistiaii 
Doctrine  of  Immortality.  (B.1C.W.) 

Deoadenea  (social) :  Ger.  VerfaU;  Fr.  d^ 
eadenee ;  Ital.  deoadenza.    See  Social  Rbtbo- 

0SE88I0H.  (F.H.a.) 

DeoalogiM  [Gr.  dcjcu,  ten,  +  X<Syoc,  word, 
reason]:  Ger.  Dekdbg;  Fr.  dSoalogue\  Ital. 
Deealoffo.  The  law  of  the  Ten  Words,  other- 
wise OBklled  the  Testimony  (Exod.  xxv.  21), 
the  Covenant  (Deut.  ix.  9),  and  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. It  is  given  in  two  versions  (Exod. 
XX.  a-17;  Deut.  V.  6-ai). 

The    miraculous    detaols   connected   with 
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the  aeconnts  of  its  promulgation,  and  the 
extremely  compoeite  nature  of  the  texts  oon- 
taining  them,  have  giyen  rise  to  nomeroas 
critical  problems,  which  cannot  jet  be  re- 
garded as  solved  by  any  means.  It  may  be 
said,  however,  that,  of  the  two  versions,  the 
former  is  esteemed  the  older  and  more  authori- 
tative,  although  Wellhausen  dissents,  and 
much  weight  is  given  to  his  view  by  Meisner. 
Some  critics  hold  that  the  Decalogue  could 
not  have  been  formulated  prior  to  the  con- 
ception of  religion  developed  by  the  prophets, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  is  not  earlier  than  the 
8th  century  (Yatke,  Wellhausen,  Noldeke, 
Smend,  &c.);  others  that  it  has  a  Mosaic 
substratum,  to  which  additions  were  after- 
wards made  (Kuenen,  Montefiore,  Kittel,  Ac.) ; 
others  that  it  is  substantially  Mosaic,  but  that 
interpolations,  in  the  way  of  amplifications, 
have  been  made  (Ewald,  Ac). 

The  Decalogue  is  of  the  highest  importance 
for  the  history  of  ethics  and  religion.  It 
brings  prominently  forward,  almost  for  the 
first  time,  the  characteristically  social  nature 
of  both.  The  community  (AUgemeinheit), 
which  plays  so  prominent  a  part  in  modem  dis- 
cussions of  these  subjects,  is  here  emphasized. 
Its  limitation  lies,  of  course,  in  its  predomi- 
natingly negative  character,  which  is  probably 
traceable  to  the  fact  that  it  was  intended, 
in  the  first  instance,  as  a  condemnation  of 
practices  rife  among  the  Semitic  tribes  at  the 
time  of  its  promulgation. 

XtlercUure:  articles  in  the  Encyc.  Brit., 
and  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyc. ;  Ewald,  Hist 
of  Israel  (Eng.  trans.),  ii.  i8  f.,  158  f. ;  Kushbh, 
ReL  of  Israel  (Eng.  trans.),  i.  285  f. ;  Wbll- 
HAU8EN,  Comp.  d.  Hex.,  331  f.;  Smbkd, 
Lehrb.  d.  alttest.  SeligionsgescL,  139  f.; 
Bahttsch,  Das  Bundesbuch,  93  f. ;  Meisneb, 
Der  Dekalog;  Dbtvxb,  Literature  of  the 
O.  T.,  and  Deuteronomy;  Sohttltz,  0.  T. 
Theol.  (Eng.  trans.) ;  Kittel,  Hist,  of 
the  Hebrews  (Eng.  trans.);  Oefvkek,  Ueber 
d.  verschiedenen  Eintheilungen  d.  Decalogus 
n.  d.  Einfluss  derselben  auf  d.  Cultus ;  B. 
Baueb,  in  Zeitsch.  f.  specul.  Theol.  (1838); 
LsMHE,  Die  religionsgeschichtliche  Bedeutung 
d.  Decalogs.  (b.m.w.) 

]>6ea7  (in  biology):  see  Deobnbsation 
(in  biology),  and  Development. 

Deeait :  see  Lie,  and  Equivocation. 

lUwMimiing :  see  Reasoning. 
[Lat.  de-^eaederBf  to  cut]:  Qer. 
EnUddietsung,  BtUsMusa ;  Fr.  dMsion ;  Ital. 
deeincfu.      The    selective    Detebmination 
(q.v.)  of  an  end  for  action   by  choice  be- 
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tween  alternatives.  Gf.  Hof ler,  PsychologU, 
618. 

Wundt  distinguishes  between  Decision,  as 
a  function  of  selective  choice  (Wahlhandlung), 
and  Resolution  (q.v.)  made  for  future  volun- 
tary action  (WiUkfirhandlung).  Judd  (trans, 
of  Wundt's  ElemmUi  of  Psydhd,)  uses  decision 
as  equivalent  to  Entschliessung.  (j.m.b.) 

DadaratlTe :  see  Pbedioation,  and  Ftto- 

POSITION. 

Peelwirion  [Lat.  deelmaHo,  a  bending 
aside]:  Ger.  Declination,  WorAmgung;  7r. 
dMinaison;  Ital.  dedinazione.  Modification 
of  form  in  nouns,  adjectives,  and  pronouns,  by 
which  they  are  enabled  to  express  the  rela- 
tions of  case.  In  the  so-called  inflectional 
languages  the  noun-forms  serve  not  only  to 
name  the  objects  of  thought,  but  also,  chiefly 
through  their  endings,  to  denote  the  relations 
they  bear  in  the  sentence  to  the  nucleus  of 
the  thought  or  statement,  i.  e.  the  verb. 

The  term  had  its  origin  in  the  grammatical 
system  of  the  Oreeks ;  KKlaig,  from  Kkimtp,  to 
lean,  was  translated  into  Latin  as  dedinatio. 
The  various  inflections  were  regarded  as  de- 
flections from  the  upright  as  represented  in 
the  leading  form.  Thus  the  nominative  was 
called  the  *  upright '  case  (cv^eia,  e<uu8  reeiua), 
the  others  '  oblique '  (frX<(ytoc).  The  cases  are 
so  many  '  fellings '  (nr^ccr,  ecLSua,  from  eadere, 
to  fiill).  The  Indo-European  mother-speech 
was  provided  with  seven  different  groups  of 
noun-forms  for  the  conventional  expression 
of  the  most  important  relations  within  the 
sentence.  Thus  the  nominative  indicated  the 
substantive  idea,  in  connection  with  which 
the  action  of  the  sentence  as  expressed  in  the 
verb  was  concretely  set  forth,  and  received  its 
psychological  shape.  The  accusative  served 
as  the  complement  of  the  verb  by  giving  its 
action  direction  and  a  point  of  application. 
The  genitive  indicated  a  whole,  of  which  a 
part  was  affected  by  or  involved  in  the  govern- 
ing word.  It  was  the  case  of  the  genus  or 
greater  whole,  and  was  hence  named  by  the 
Greeks  7  ywucfj  irrwru.  The  ablative  indicated 
the  source  of  the  action  of  the  verb.  The 
dative  indicated  that  which  the  action  con- 
cerned. The  locative  indicated  the  place  or 
the  sphere  within  which  the  action  took  place. 
The  instrumental  expressed  accompaniment, 
and  hence  means.  In  the  separate  languages 
the  number  of  cases  was  generally  reduced, 
a  single  case-form  often  assuming  the  func- 
tions of  two  or  more.  Such  syncretisms  are 
generally  due  to  confusion  of  the  case-func- 
tions in  use,  rather  than  to  a  blending  of  form. 
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Literahure:  B.  DxLBBitoi:,  Yergleichende 
Syntax,  i.  i8i  ff.  (b.i.w.) 

HeoovatiTa  Art  [Lat.  cteconrfut,  from 
ddoiM,  ornament] :  Qer,  deeoroHve  Kwut,  Zt0r- 
hunti ;  Fr.  art  aioaraHf;  Ital.  arte  deoorttHva, 
(i)  Art  which  aims  rather  to  heighten  the 
aesthetic  valae  of  some  aspect  of  a  larger 
whole  than  to  embody  aesthetic  value  in  an 
independent  constraction.  It  indndes  personal 
adornment  (cosmetic)  and  ornamentation,  es- 
pecially that  of  architecture  and  ntensOs,  by 
drawing,  painting,  or  carving.  Its  canons  are 
'adaptation,  significance,  and  abstraction  or 
conventionalization '  (Collingwood).  (2)  Used 
by  y^ron  as  equivalent  to  formally  beautiful 
art,  as  opposed  to  expressive  art.  This  is  not 
to  be  recommended,  as  the  other  usage  has 
been  constant. 

LiieraHKn:  CoLLnrowooD,  The  Philos.  of 
Ornament  (1883);  Mobbis,  The  Lesser  Arts 
of  Life  (188a);  Obosss,  The  Beginnings  of 
Art  (1897);  YibiON,  Aesthetics,  vii;  Bald- 
win, Soml  and  Eth.  Interpret,  §  100; 
Haddov,  The  Evolution  of  Art  (1895); 
Sbmpbb,  Der  Stil  in  den  technischen  und 
tektonischen  Kttnsten  (1878-9).  See  also 
Classifxoation  (of  the  fine  arts).        (j.h.t.) 

DaoveMi  (divine) :  see  Fobbobdxnatiok. 

D«or«tvm  laliitis.  One  of  the  'Divine 
Decrees '  according  to  the  system  of  Calvin. 
It  is  closely  connected  with  the  dogma  of 
election,  and  with  the  deorsium  r^arobaiiands ; 
all  are  intimately  bound  up  with  the  dogma 
of  original  sin,  the  consequent  'plan  of 
salvation,'  and  they  played  a  leading  part 
in  the  controversy  on  SxrvBALAPaABiAKiSM 

(q-  ▼•)• 

Liierature:  Calvin,  Institutes,  iii.  chaps, 
xxi  f.    See  Calvinibm.  (b.m.w.) 

Deenrtate  9yllogimi :  see  Stllooism. 

Daovflflatioxi  [Lat.  decutsatio] :  Ger.  Faaer- 
kreuzung;  Fr.  dSeussation;  Ital.  inoroeia- 
menio.  The  crossing  of  fibre-tracts  of  the 
central  nervous  system  at  the  median  plane  in 
such  a  way  that  the  terminations  of  a  given 
tract  are  in  centres  of  different  orders,  while 
the  crossing  tracts  are  bilaterally  symmetrical 
(see  Comhibsubb).  A  decussation  differs  from 
a  commissure,  in  that  commissural  fibres  are 
supposed  to  connect  homologous  centres ;  but 
strictly,  all  commissural  fibres  appear  to  de- 
cussate, for,  if  the  fibres  are  neurites,  one  end 
originates  in  a  cell  and  the  other  terminates 
in  a  free  arborization  about  a  cell  of  a  different 
layer. 

In  practice  a  decussating  fibre  is  one  which 
obviously  connects  centres  of  different  orders 


on  opposite  sides.    See  Bbain,  and  Spinal 

COBD.  (H.H.) 

IMLuotio :  see  Deduction,  and  Mbthod 
(logical). 

D«dmetioB  [Lat.  de  +  duoere,  to  lead] : 
Qer.2>ecfMC(tb»;  Fr.  dUudian;  Ital.  deduskm. 
The  type  of  mediate  inference  in  which  a  con- 
clusion is  put  forward  as  being  implied  in  the 
pr^tions  which  are  taken  as  data. 

Ijie  essential  mark  is  the  neoeesity  where- 
with the  conclusion  is  taken  to  follow  from 
the  understanding  of  the  data  and  the  com- 
bination of  their  contents.  The  name  is 
applied  either  to  the  process  of  developing  in 
thought  and  combining  data,  or  to  the  repre- 
sented relation  between  data  and  conclusion, 
or  to  the  conclusion  itself.  The  kind  of  rela- 
tion involved  leads  naturally  to  the  common 
definitions  of  deduction  as  reasoning  from  the 
general  to  the  particular,  or  from  the  con- 
taining whole  to  the  contained  parts,  neither 
of  which  is  sufficiently  accurate.  For  Deduc- 
tive Method,  see  Mbthod. 

It  is  only  in  modem  times,  mainly  among 
English  logicians,  that  the  term  has  been 
employed  to  name  one  distinctive  form  of 
reasoning,  contrasted  from  the  outset  with 
induction.  Deduetio,  in  its  first  technical  use, 
was  a  translation  of  Aristotle's  term  ^aywyii, 
and  somewhat  in  this  sense  it  still  keeps  a 
place  in  modem  logical  terminology  in  the 
pnrsse  jtcschicmo  f)€T  cbdOWCfMUMU^  an  t iimiossioim. 
The  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  most  commonly 
used  terms  to  indicate  what  is  now  called 
deduction  were  syllogism  and  demonstra- 
tion. (BJL.) 

IMlmetioB  (in  education).  In  instruction, 
deduction  is  a  less  rigorous  process  than  in 
science,  being  used  cUefly  to  form  anticipa- 
tions of  further  experience ;  or,  as  with  Her- 
bartian  writers,  who  use  the  term  loosely,  to 
imply  a  wide  application  of  derived  generaJiza- 
tions  to  appropriate  new  particulars.  See 
Mbthod  (in  education). 

LUenUure:  Habbtb,  Psychologic  Founda- 
tions of  Education,  62-89;  ^*  Gabho,  Es- 
sentials of  Method,  chap,  v;  Jbvonb,  Princ 
ofSci.  (o.DeG.) 

Defect  (ethical) :  see  Fault,  and  Viob. 

Dtfeot  and  SeisotiTa  (mental)  [Lat.  <2e- 
/ectiviM,  imperfect] :  Ger,  Defiki  (paydiiueher) ; 
Fr.  difiekianU  (menUiU);  Itid.  d^ieimua 
{menUde),  The  term  defective  refers  to  classes 
of  persons  who  lack  some  of  the  sensory  or 
mental  or  moral  capabilities  which  are 
characteristic  of  normal  individuals.  Such 
a  lack  is  a  defect. 
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DEFECTIVE  SYLLOGISM  —  DEFINITION 


The  class  would  thus  indude  (a)  those  with 
marked  sensory  defects,  sufficient  to  charac- 
teriie  the  indiyidnal  as  abnormal,  i.  e.  mainly 
the  blind  and  the  deaf;  (6)  indiridnals 
hereditarily  lacking  in  normal  mental  capacity, 
imbeciles  and  idiots;  and  (c)  those  lacking  in 
moral  or  social  endowment  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  oonstitate  them  abnormal  members  of 
Boeiety.  The  criminal  classes  are  thus  cited 
as  defectives.  In  this  latter  sense  the  term 
inclndes  those  called  degenerates.  See  Dx- 
GBHSRAnoK;  also  Attihtion  (defects  of), 

HXABIVG,        MSMOBT,        SpXXOH,       YzSIOV, 

Wn-L.  (jr.j.) 

IMBseti'v^  9yllogimi :  see  Stllooibm. 
Deftnad  (XnstiBotv  Chasaetar,  Ac.): 

see  Inbtikct,  and  Acqitibed  and  CoNeKNiTAL 


IMLdmit  (in  logic) :  see  Quahtzty 
(logical). 

Btftnite  and  Xndaflnite  (in  biology) :  see 
DxTXBifiNATB  (in  biology). 

IMbiite  Temi :  see  Quantitt  (logical). 

IMbiitioii  [Lat.  de-^ finis,  end]:  Qer. 
D^kution,  BegrifftbuHmmung ;  Fr.  difini- 
tian;  Ital  d^vnizicne.  The  term  defini- 
tion is  applied  either  to  the  process  of  fixing 
the  limits  of  a  notion,  and  so  explaining  it, 
or  clearing  it  up;  or  to  the  proposition  in 
which  the  result  of  the  process  is  expressed, 
and  there,  again,  it  is  sometimes  confined  to 
thepredicate  of  the  proposition. 

l^e  process  starts  from  the  content  or  com- 
prehension of  the  thought  to  be  defined,  bat 
would  be  inadequately  expressed  as  an  *  ex- 
plication of  the  comprehension.'  The  explica^ 
tion  comes  about  only  by  reference  to  the 
extensions,  which  are  determined  by  the  yarious 
marks  making  up  the  comprehension.  Such 
reference,  acoorduig  to  the  logical  doctrine,  is 
said  to  be  '  adequate,'  if  there  be  determined 
the  genus,  by  preference  the  proximate  genus, 
and  the  specific  difference,  the  objects  repre- 
sented in  the  thought  to  be  defined  being 
thus  distinguished  £rom  all  others.  The  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  definition,  the  genus  and 
specific  difierence  or  species,  may  be,  and 
luive  been,  interpreted  in  the  history  of  logic 
from  a  more  objective,  or  from  a  more  sub- 
jectiTe,  point  of  view. 

The  generic  and  specific  marks  consti- 
tote  the  etaenee  (logical)  of  the  d^mUmdum, 
and  there  are  thus  excluaed  from  the  definition 
deriTatiye  and  accidental  marks.  Individual 
objects  and  mtmma  genera  are  logically  in- 
definable. The  test  of  a  definition  is  the 
exact  equivalence  of  the  spheres  of  its  subject 


and  predicate.  Definitions  have  been  dis- 
tbguished  as  (a)  nominal,  the  explanation  of 
the  meaning  of  a  word,  and  real,  tfie  explana- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  thing  defined ;  (6) 
analytic,  which  starts  with  the  notion  as  given, 
and  synthetic,  in  which  the  notion  is  put  to- 
gether ;  of  synthetic  definitions,  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  genetic,  the  statement  of  the 
rule  of  operation  by  which  the  objects  defined 
are  represented  as  constructed,  applicable  in 
mathematics, and  in  practical  sciences  and  arts; 
(c)  rational,  when  the  notion  is  determined 
from  within,  by  thought,  and  empirical,  when 
the  notion  is  formed  by  selection  from  what  is 
given  in  experience.  These  distinctions  are 
not  all  happOy  expressed,  nor  free  from 
difficulty.  The  term  nominal  definition,  if 
retained  at  all,  should  be  restricted  to  the 
explanations,  given  in  any  dictionary,  of  the 
accepted  usage  of  language,  explanations 
rendered  necessary  by  the  natural  conditions  of 
language.  The  tiling  defined  is  always  that 
which  is  represented  in  our  thought  and  sought 
to  be  expressed  in  our  language ;  the  mode  oi 
existence  assigned  to  it  is  not  determined  by 
the  definition,  and  fiills  outside  of  that.  The 
other  distinctions  point  to  problems,  partly  of 
theoretical  importance,  partly  of  practice. 

The  doctrine  of  definition,  beginning  in  the 
controversies  between  Plato  and  Antisthenes, 
received  complete  formulation  in  Aristotle,  of 
whose  logical  analysis  it  is  the  culmination. 
The  techmcal  rules  which  he  laid  down  have 
kept  their  place  as  the  accepted,  traditional 
logic,  though  the  special  interpretation  of 
them  by  Aristotle  has  long  been  given  up. 
In  the  scholastic  disputes  regarding  universals, 
particularly  in  the  school  of  Occam,  there  may 
be  traced  the  beginnings  of  the  larger  questions 
regarding  the  frmction  of  definition  in  know- 
ledge, the  possibility  and  limits  of  it,  which  play 
the  most  important  part  in  modem  treatment 
of  the  subject.  The  Kantian  philosophy,  by 
its  distinction  of  formal  logic  from  theory  of 
knowledge,  separated  the  technique  of  defini- 
tion as  a  fonnal  process  frt>m  the  theoretical 
questions  regarding  the  nature  and  scope  of 
definition.  From  tiie  empirical  point  of  view. 
Mill  emphasized  the  distinction  between  defi- 
nitions which  postulate,  and  those  which  do 
not  postulate,  tne  existence  of  objects  corre- 
sponding to  the  definitions  given. 

Ltierature:  for  Aristotle's  doctrine,  see 
especiaUy  Pbantl,  Gesch.  d.  Logik,  i.  321-40. 
For  the  distinctions  of  kinds  among  definitions, 
see  Ubbebwxo,  Logik,  §  61.  The  modem 
problems  are  discussed  in  Lotze,  Logik,  Bk.  11. 
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chapB.  i,  ii ;  Yvsv,  Empirical  Logic,  chap,  zi ; 
BiCKXBT,  Lehre  v.  d.  Definition  (1888),  and 
Die  Qrenzen  der  natnrwisB.  Begriffsbildung 
(i  896).    See  also  E.  C.  Bsnecke,  in  Mind,  yi. 

530  ff.  (B.A.) 

DafinitiTe :  see  Mbthod  (logical).  Whole, 
and  Pbopositiok. 

Deformitj  (i)  and  (a)  Dtfonnatlon  [lai. 
de+ forma,  shape]:  Oer.  DefbrmiMt,  Afiss- 
geitaU ;  Fr.  difformiU,  deformation;  Ital.  (20- 
fcrmUk,  deformazione.  (i)  A  lack  of  proper 
form  or  symmetry  in  the  development  of  a 
part  of  the  body;  irregularity  of  features; 
disproportionate  or  unnatural  deviation  in 
structure  from  the  usual.  Somatic  deformities 
are  designated  stigmata ;  see  Stigma. 

(a)  Artificial  deformations  are  intentional 
distortions.  The  tendency  to  divert  some 
portion  of  the  human  anatomy  from  its  nor- 
mal shape  is  veiy  widespread.  The  custom 
at  times  acquires  a  special  religious  or  cere- 
monial significance,  but  seems  more  frequently 
due  to  a  crude  aesthetic  instinct,  flatten- 
ing of  the  skull,  constraining  of  the  foot, 
piercing  of  the  ears,  nose,  or  lips  to  attach 
thereto  ornaments  of  various  types,  separating 
and  notching  the  teeth,  twisting,  curling, 
and  knotting  the  hair,  tattooing  and  painting 
the  skin,  illustrate  various  forms  of  develop- 
ment of  this  tendency.  See  Flower,  FaMim 
in  Deformity f  1881. 

The  term  deformity  is  sometimes  used 
figuratively  to  refer  to  mental  defect  or  dis- 
tortion, and  is  then  equivalent  to  mental 
abnormality.  (j.j.) 

Litefratwre:  Delible,  Contrib.  k  I'^tude 
des  Dtformations  (1880);  Oosbb,  Essai  sur 
les  Dtformations  du  O&ne  (1858) ;  Laokeau, 
in  Qaz.  heb.  de  MM.  (1879^,  5,  6.  (l.m.) 

Degwieratioxi  [Lat.  ae  +  ^etitM,  racel : 
Ger.  EnUtrtufkg;  Fr.  dJ^jMrtKencei  Ital.  efe- 
generazume.  Decay  or  retrogression  from  the 
point  of  view  of  evolution.  (J.M.B.,  o.F.s.) 

While  degeneration  is  a  term  applicable  to 
biological  processes  in  general,  its  psycho- 
logicfd  significance  is  limited  to  mental  de- 
generation in  man.  As  such  it  expresses 
a  retrograde  tendency  in  human  evolution. 

The  conception  of  a  class  of  degenerates  was 
formed  by  Morel  (1857).  It  includes  a  variety 
of  types  with  the  common  factor  of  a  nervous 
diathesis,  and  the  presence  of  certain  more  or 
less  definite  abnormalities.  In  the  lowest 
forms  of  degenerates  hereditary  influences  are 
most  prominent,  and  the  defects  of  body  and 
mind  most  marked ;  e.  g.  idiocy  and  cretinism 
complicated  with  such  disorders  as  rachitis. 


The  highest  stage  would  be  represented  by 
persons  of  apparent  normal  intelligencOi  and 
even  of  an  unusual  development  in  certain 
directions.  Such  persons  are  apt  to  be  en- 
thusiastic  and  ambitious,  with  vivid  imagina- 
tion and  impulsive  temperaments;  but  their 
brilliancy  of  conception  is  not  supported  by 
industry  and  persistence.  Moreover,  they  are 
apt  to  exhibit  a  want  of  balance  in  certain 
directions,  which  may  develop  into  pronounced 
insanity.  They  form  part  of  the  borderland 
between  sanity  and  insanity,  in  which  marked 
eccentricity  in  certain  directions  is  still  entirely 
compatible  with  high  ability,  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  worthy  place  in  society.  Between 
these  extremes  an  indefinite  number  of  types 
and  classes  may  be  interposed. 

In  the  social  sense,  criminals  of  various 
grades — the  immoral  and  the  outcast — ^repre- 
sent forms  of  degeneration.  How  far  these 
can  be  described  by  characteristic  physical 
symptoms  is  doubtful ;  but  the  occurrence  of 
bodily  abnormalities  in  such  persons  to  a  much 
larger  extent  than  in  normal  individuals, 
though  not  in  all  cases  (Magnan),  has  been 
clearly  substantiated.  Marked  asymmetry,  a 
misshapen  skull,  a  peculiar  form  of  ear, 
irr^;ular  teeth,  rachitis,  abnormal  sexual 
development,  are  some  of  the  characteristicB 
noted  as  significant  in  this  connection ;  while 
mentally,  instability,  violent  excess,  or  again 
deficiency,  of  emotional  sensibility,  defective 
speech,  mental  dullness,  or  idiosyncrasies,  may 
be  mentioned.  A  most  important  factor  is 
heredity ;  the  families  of  the  degenerate  are 
apt  to  be  afflicted  with  various  forms  of  nervous 
disorder,  such  as  alcoholism,  insanity,  idiocy, 
paralysis,  or  epilepsy  accompanied  often  by 
immorality,  and  diseases  of  infancy  both  before 
and  after  birth.  The  fr^uency  with  which 
alcoholism  and  sexual  excess  appear  in  the 
history  of  degenerates  is  constantly  noted ;  as 
is  also  the  tendency  of  the  degenerate  to  be- 
come the  victim  of  such  habits  as  indulgence 
in  opium,  hasheesh,  and  other  psychical  poisons. 
The  doctrine  of  mental  degeneration  may 
readily  be  carried  too  far,  but  the  term  serves 
a  usefrd  function  in  describing  a  real  but  some- 
what vague  and  heterogeneous  class  of  ab- 
normal individuals  and  tendencies. 

Degenerative  Insanity  (JP'olie  du  digMrU) 
refers  to  distinctive  types  of  insanity  to  which 
degenerates  are  liable;  such  insanity  is  of 
strongly  marked  hereditary  origin,  and  pre- 
sents more  or  less  morbid  mental  weakness, 
impulsiveness  of  will,  and  monomania.  See 
Diathesis. 
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Liierahire :  Mobsl,  Traits  dea  D^g^n^res- 
cences  (1857),  nod  £tudes  cliniques;  Lxgbaih, 
Da  D^lire  chez  les  d^g^n^r68  (1886) ;  Maudb- 
LST,  Pathol,  of  Mind  (1880);  Maonah, 
Des  h^r^taires  d^n^rds,  in  Becherches  but 
les  Centres  nenrenx  (a^  s^rie,  1893V  109- 
426;  Koch,  Die  psychopathischen  Minder- 
werthigkeiten  (1891);  Dallbmaokx,  D^ 
g^mMB  et  DMqmlibr6s  (1894);  Fiai, 
D^to^resoence  et  Criminality  (1895),  La 
Famille  n^Tropathique  (and  ed.,  1898); 
Talbot,  Degeneracy  (1898);  A.  Mxtbb,  Signs 
of  Degeneration,  Amer.  tf.  of  Insan.,  ▼.  52,344- 
63;  ^TBBSON,  N.  T.  State  Hosp.  Bull.  (1896^; 
KjL&us,  Amer.  J.  of  Insan.  (1898),  iy.  655  £; 
SoLLiBB,  Psychol,  de  I'ldiot  et  de  TLnb^ile ; 
MxiGX,  Les  possdd^  noirs  (1894).  (j.j.) 

Also  Kbafft-Ebino,  Lehrb.  d.  Psych- 
iatric ;  SchOls,  Lehrb.  d.  Psychiatric  (3rd  ed. 
Klinische  Psychiatric);  Asndt,  Lehrb.  d. 
Psychiatric,  and  Die  Entartung  (1896); 
Mobsblli-Ballet,  Le  Psioosi,  in  Trattato 
di  Medicina  di  Charcot  (trad,  italiana); 
Maghah,  D^n^rescence  mentale,  C.  B..  Soc. 
d.  BioL,  ix.  (1894);  LoMBBOSO  (and  his  pupils), 
cpera  omnia,  (b.m.) 

Bagenoratioxi  (in  biology).  Retrogression 
from  the  more  complex  to  the  less  complex, 
from  a  relatively  elaborate  and  complete 
stractme  in  earlier  forms  to  a  relatively 
simple  or  incomplete  structure  in  later  forms. 

£.  Bay  Lankester  (lecture  on  Degeneration 
before  the  British  Association,  1879)  says: 
'It  is  clearly  enough  possible  for  a  set  of 
forces,  such  as  we  sum  up  under  the  head 
'  Natural  Selection,'  so  to  act  on  the  structures 
of  an  organism  as  to  produce  one  of  three 
results,  namely  these:  to  keep  it  in  statu 
quo;  to  increase  the  complexity  of  its  struc- 
ture ;  or,  lastly,  to  diminish  the  complexity 
of  its  structure.  We  have  as  possibilities 
either  Balance,  or  Elaboration,  or  Degenera- 
tion.' Animals  which  acquire  a  sedentary  and 
fixed  mode  of  life  (Ascidians,  Cirripedes,  &c.) 
and  parasitic  animals  often  undei^  degenera- 
tion ;  the  former  losing  locomotory  and  sensory 
orgaiiB,  the  latter  often  losing  digestive  organs 
as  well  (Tapeworms,  AcX  The  phylogenetic 
degeneration  of  the  species  (or  organ)  is  often 
recapitulated  in  the  ontoffcnetic  degenera- 
tion of  the  individual,  which  in  the  course 
of  its  life-histoiy  is  seen  actually  to  pass 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  type  of  structure 
(Ascidians). 

LUenUwre :  Anton  Dohbn,  Der  Ursprung  d. 
Wirbelthiere  (1875);  E.  R.  Lankbstbb,  De- 
generation, in  Adv.  of  ScL  (1890);  Discourse 


before  Brit  Assoc.,  Sheffield  meeting  (1879); 
and  Degeneration  ^Nature  series);  Dbmoob, 
Massabt,  and  Vandebvblde,  Evolution  by 
Atrophy  (Eng.  trans.,  1899V     (o.ll.ic.-b.8.g.) 

]>6genoratlon  (nervous).  Destruction  or 
morbid  alteration  of  the  tissue  of  an  organ 
as  a  result  of  iigury  or  disease.  Cf.  Atbopht, 
and  Aplast. 

Even  normal  functioning  of  the  nervous 
tissue  produces  destructive  alteration  in  the 
substance,  and  such  changes  carried  beyond 
the  point  where  they  are  readily  restored  may 
be  termed  morbid.  Histological  changes  due 
to  fatigue  have  been  demonstrated  (Hodge, 
Tuke,  Mann,  Lugaro,  and  others).  See 
Fatigub.  The  initial  symptoms  of  degenera- 
tion may  be  active  inflammations  (neuritis, 
encephalitis,  myelitis),  or  they  may  be  of  a 
more  chronic  and  metabolic  nature.  In  the 
central  system  circulatory  changes  (hyperaemia 
or  vascular  stasis)  are  among  the  earliest 
symptoms,  though  direct  intoxications  due  to 
irritative  poisons  (alcohol  or  ptomaines)  may 
also  occur.  The  characteristic  changes  in 
nervous  tissue  proper  are  always  accompanied 
by  alterations  in  the  sustentive  (neuroglia) 
and  nutritive  apparatus. 

Among  all  forms  of  nervous  degeueration, 
that  due  to  alcoholic  poisoning  is  most  in- 
structive, as  affording  most  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  relation  between  structural  and  mental 
changes.  The  psychical  symptoms  are  such 
as  amnesia,  diminished  power  of  attention, 
insomnia,  impairment  of  the  will,  and  dis- 
turbances of  the  muscular  and  co-ordinating 
power,  as  well  as  a  blunting  of  the  moral  per- 
ceptions. These  are  followed  by  hallucina- 
tions, delusions,  and  various  chronic  insani- 
ties. Li  many  respects  the  disease  is  analogous 
to  general  paralysis  of  the  insane.  Corre- 
sponding to  these  functional  changes  are  two 
sorts  of  structural  alterations,  viz. :  (i)  the 
impairment  of  the  means  of  communication 
between  neurocytes,  showing  itself  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  fine  root-Uke  processes  of 
the  dendrites,  and  afterwards  in  the  formation 
of  moniliform  varicosities  of  the  dendrites 
themselves  as  a  result  of  decomposition;  (a) 
changes  in  the  cell-body  itself,  such  as  vacuo- 
lation,  degeneration  of  protoplasm  (pigmenta- 
tion), and  the  results  of  imperfect  or  exagger- 
ated nutrition.  The  capillaries  are  shrunken 
and  irregular.    See  Plate  A  (Dbqbnbbation). 

Experimental  administration  of  alcohol  to 
animals  (Berkley)  has  resulted  in  changes 
entirely  similar  to  those  found  in  the  human 
subject   suffering   from  alcoholism.     P^tho- 
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logical  dementia  results  from  the  intermption 
of  commttnioation  between  cell  and  cell  be- 
cause of  the  loss  of  the  gemmulae  and  tome- 
fiftction  of  the  dendrites,  so  that  co-ordination 
of  the  psychical  centres  becomes  impossible. 
See  PakaiiTBIS  (general). 

Degenerations  due  to  peripheral  lesions  are 
well  lUnstrated  by  the  remits  of  iignry  to  the 
sense-organs.  Thus,  in  case  of  destmction  oi 
the  bulb  of  the  eye,  the  anterior  pair  of  the 
corpora  qnadrigemina  are  reduced  in  size,  by 
reason  of  the  degeneration  of  some  nerve-cells 


A  group  of  oortioal  oelU  illiiftmtiiig  the  d*- 
ffMMrallTO  proooHM  due  to  ingwtioii  of  Alcohol. 
Shrinknge  of  the  body  of  the  oeU,  tomeiSMtioii  of  the 
prooMWB,  and  Iom  of  the  gemmuUe^  are  Men,  both  in 
the  human  lubject  saffering  from  aloohoUnn,  and  in 
animalB  to  whom  alcohol  haa  been  experimentally 
adminiitered.    (After  Berkley.) 

and  the  atrophy  of  others,  together  with  the 
disappearance  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  tracts 
and  reticular  substance.  The  extOTnal  geni- 
oulatum  is  also  greatly  reduced  in  size,  but 
this  is  due  to  the  degeneration  of  fibres  from 
the  optic  tract  and  the  gelatinous  substance, 
rather  than  of  the  neurocytes.  There  is  a 
similar  loss  of  substance  in  the  pulvinar.  The 
so-called  Forel's  commissure  is  the  only  one 
affected. 

In  congenital  anophthalmia  and  atrophy  of 
the  bulb,  a  special  layer  of  cells  in  the  occipital 
cortex  of  the  cerebrum  is  atrophied,  l^ese 
cells  near  the  calcarine  fissure,  oonstitutiDg  the 
specific  cortical  centre  for  vision,  are  connected, 
via  the  optic  radiations,  with  the  genioulata. 


Destruction  of  isolated  areas  in  the  cerebral 
cortex  results  not  only  in  degeneration  of  the 
coronal  fibres  and  pes  pedunculi  well  into  the 
cord,  but  in  secondary  degeneration  of  col- 
laterals passing  via  the  callosnm  to  correspond- 
ing areas  of  the  opposite  side,  and  also  of  the 
arcuate  or  assooiational  fibres  of  the  correspond- 
ing hemispheres.  In  case  of  unilateral  i^juiy 
to  the  cortex,  the  callosal  fibres  d^^erate 
as  far  as  to  the  corresponding  cortex  of  the 
opposite  side.  The  number  of  degenerate 
fibres  is  proportional  to  the  extent  of  the  in- 
jury. In  case  of  bilateral  injury  the  amount 
of  degeneration  is  greater.  The  associational 
(arcuate)  fibres  degenerate  only  on  the  side  of 
the  lesion.  These  phenomena  explain  the  fiiot 
that  the  removal  of  a  small  corticid  area  dimin- 
ishes the  total  psychical  efficiency,  for  it  ia 
plain  that  the  secondary  degeneration  must 
affect  the  largercirde  of  associations.  Degenera- 
tion of  nerve-fibres  (neuritis)  may  result 
from  peripheral  irritation,  or  from  disease  of 
the  cells  of  origin,  whether  gangliooytes  in 
spinal  ganglia,  or  neurocytes  of  the  central 
^stem.  Li  spite  of  great  diversity  in  the 
details  of  such  degeneration,  all  cases  exhibit^ 
according  to  Kli^pel,  three  stages :  tume&o- 
tion  of  the  myelin  sheath,  gpranular  disinte- 
gration and  finagmentation  of  the  axis  cylinder, 
with  liquefaction  of  the  myelin,  and,  finally, 
resorption  of  the  whole.  In  acute  cases  the 
initial  tumefiMstion  is  greater. 

After  complete  separation  firom  the  ner- 
vous centres,  the  peripheral  part  of  a  nerve 
suffers  degeneration  throughout  its  whole  ex- 
tent, even  in  those  cases  where  continuity  is 
eventually  re-established.  The  changes  in 
the  latter  case  are  as  follows :  (i)  Segmenta- 
tion of  the  myelin  and  axis  cylinder  at  the 
intersegmental  lines.  (2)  Proliferation  and 
migration  of  the  nuclei.  (3)  Fragmentation 
and  resorption  of  myelin  and  axis  cylinder. 
(4)  Increase  of  protoplasm  about  the  nuclei, 
which  migrate  to  the  axis  of  the  nerve-tube ; 
then  follows  the  formation  of  a  new  axis 
cylinder.  (5)  Formation  of  a  new  sheath 
surrounding  the  embryonic  fibre.  {6\  Union 
of  the  peripheral  end  with  the  stump,  in  which 
similar  changes  have  taken  place.  (7)  Forma- 
tion of  myelin — a  process  which  prooeeds 
from  the  wound  towards  the  distal  end. 

For  details  of  Gudden's  and  Marchi'a 
methods  of  employing  experimental  degenera- 
tion in  research,  see  Nxubologt.  (h.b.) 

LiUratwre :  H.  J.  Bbbklst,  Studies  on  the 
Lesions  produced  by  the  Action  of  certain 
Poisons    on    the    (Cortical   Nerve    Cell,   (i) 
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Alcohol,  Brain,  zyiii  (1895) ;  E.  BaGMAmr, 
Ueber  experimentelle  anftteigende  Degenera- 
tion motorischer  nnd  sensibler  Hinmerven 
(Vienna,  1892) ;  Fobsl,  Ueber  daa  Yerh&lt- 
nisB  der  ezperimentellen  Atrophie  and  De- 
generationamethode  zor  Anatomie  and  Hiato- 
logie  dea  Centralnervenratema,  Featachrift 
f.  Nageli  and  KoUiker  (ZOrich,  1891);  t. 
OuDDBf,  Experimentalnntersacbangen  fiber 
das  peiipberische  and  oentrale  NervenByatem, 
Arch.  f.  Paychiatrie,  ii  (1870);  O.  C.  Hubib, 
A  Bfcady  of  the  Operatiye  Treatment  for  Lose 
of  Nerve  Sabetance  in  Peripheral  Nervea, 
J.  of  Moq^hoL  (1895;  accompanied  by  a 
good  bibliography) ;  Howxll  and  Hubib,  A 
PhymoIogictJ,  Histological,  and  Clinical  Btady 
of  the  Degeneration  and  Regeneration  in  Peri- 
pheral Nerre  Fibres  after  Seyerance  of  their 
Conneetiona  with  the  Nerve  Centres,  J.  of 
PhyaioL,  ziii  (1892),  and  ziy  (1893);  M. 
KxiFPXL,  Comment  d^batent  lea  d^g^ndrea- 
cencea  apinalesf  Arch,  de  N^yroL,  a*  sMe, 
i  (1896);  Stbgxbb,  Experimentelle  Unter^ 
aachongen  fiber  die  Degeneration  and  re- 
paratorischen  Vor^lnge,  in  Ziegler^a  Beitr. 
a.  pathoL  Anat.  a.  a.  allgem.  Pathologic,  zy 
^1894);  O.  B.  Yalbhza,  Sol  cambiamenti 
delle  oeUole  neryoee,  in  Mem.  B.  Accad.  Sd., 
Napoli  (1896);  L.  F.  Babkxb,  The  Neryoos 
System  and  its  Conatitaent  Neorones,  chap, 
zx  (1899 ;  fall  bibliography,  with  good 
digeaikB  of  most  recent  work);  F.  Niaaii, 
Ueber  eine  neae  XTntersachongsmethode  des 
Centralorgana  speciell  aur  Feststellang  der 
Localisation  der  NeryenzeUen,  CentralbL  f. 
Neryenh.  a.  Psychiat.  (1894);  H.  Stboxbx, 
Die  allgemeine  Histologie  der  degeneratiyen 
and  r^^eneratiyen  Processe  im  centralen  and 
peripheren  Neryensystem,  nach  den  neaesten 
Foraehongen.  Zusammenfassendes  Referat. 
Centvalbl.  f.  allg.  PathoLa.pathoL  Anat.  (i  895 ; 
digest  of  literatore  ap  to  1895);  H.  H. 
Tooth,  The  Galatonian  Lectores  on  Secondary 
D^generationa  of  the  Spinal  Cord  (London, 
1889),  and  Brit.  Med.  J.  (1889);  A.  Walleb, 
Experiments  on  the  Section  of  the  Qlossophar 
ryoJgealandHypoglossalNeryeBof  theFrog,  and 
Obaeryationaof  the  Alterations  prodaced  there- 
by in  the  Stractore  of  their  primitive  Fibres, 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Philos.  Hag., 
1850;  alao  in  Philos. Trans.(London,i85o),and 
in  Edinborgh  Med.  and  Surg.  J.  (1851).  (H.H.) 
XMgenmdOy  Joseph  Xarie,  Bnron  da. 
(1772-1843.)  Bom  in  Lyons,  he  was  im- 
prisoned by  the  repablicana  in  1794,  daring 
the  aiege  cf  Lyons.  He  escaped  to  Switaer- 
laod  and  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  re- 


taming  to  Paris  in  1796.  In  1797  he  took 
part  in  the  march  against  Italy. 

Dagssa  JXat.  de  +  gradue,  step,  through 
the  Fr.] :  Grer.  Orad;  Fr.  de^]  ItaL  grado. 
See  QuAHTiTT,  Intbnsitt  (mental),  and  Kxin> 
AND  Dbobbb. 

Degree  ef  Ckmaeiowane— :  see  Subooh- 

BCIOITB. 

Heifioatlons  see  Afothbosib. 

IMam  [Lat  dma^  Godj:  Ger.  Dei$mui; 
Fr.  dHmne ;  Ital.  deUmo.  The  form  of  Thbxbm 
(q.  y.)  which  separates  God  from  the  world, 
m  the  sense  of  denying  that  the  concept  of 
God  includes  in  whole  or  part  the  concept  of 
the  world.  {jjlb,) 

XMtji  see  God,  Thbibv,  and  Bbijoion 
(psydiology  of). 

BajaoUini[Lat.cl9+ uMsrSyto  cast  orthrowl: 
Qer.NisderguddoffmiheU;  Fr.  iibaUenmU;  ItaL 
trtttezza,  mettizia.  A  atate  of  mental  depres- 
sion or  despondency.  It  is  especially  cha]> 
acteristic  of  weakened  states  of  body  and 
mind,  such  as  neurasthenia;  and  is  prominent 
most  of  all  as  a  chronic  characteriatic  of 
Mblavoholia  (q.  y.).  The  lowness  of  sjorits 
in  dejection,  characteristic  of  indiyiduals  who 
are  apt  to  take  a  gloomy  yiew  of  the  ordinary 
eyenta  of  human  life,  led  to  the  delineation  of 
the  melancholic  temperament  as  one  of  the 
typical  yarieties.  See  TbhsbbamxhTi  and 
DBFBBaaioir.  (j.j.) 

Deluninatioii  [Lat.  de  +  lamma,  fold] : 
Ger.  SpaUung;  Fr.  diUmdnaiian;  Ital.  dda- 
minaziane.  The  aplitting  off  of  one  cell- 
layer  from  another  by  meana  of  cell-prolifera- 
tion, e.  g.  of  the  meeoblaat  or  of  the  PIiAnitla 
(q.  y.).    See  also  Embbto.  (B.s.e.) 

Daltottok,  Johaim  TrMbAoh  Fardi- 
luuid.  (1772-1848.)  He  was  bom  in  Magde- 
burg, and  studied  in  Halle  under  the  Kantian 
Jacob  and  the  anti-Kantian  Eberiiard.  For 
seyeral  years  he  was  a  priyate  tutor,  then  con- 
tinued his  studies,  and  in  1797  hecame  an 
instructor  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  Grey 
Cloister  in  Berlin.  In  1809  he  became  coun- 
cillor to  the  East  Pmssian  Goyemment  and 
professor  of  the  theory,  criticism,  and  litera- 
ture of  the  fine  arts;  in  1816,  councillor  to  the 
Siyemment  and  to  the  schools  in  D(lsseldor£ 
e  moyed  in  1818  to  Bonn  as  professor  of 
aesthetic  literature  and  philosophy. 

l>alibamtlon  [Lat.(20 + Ubrarey  to  balance]: 
Ger.  Uelferlegung ;  Fr.  dUibhaHcn;  Ital.  de- 
liberazwne.  The  comparison  of  altematiye 
courses  of  action  which  precedes  and  issues  in 
choice.  The  basis  of  comparison  is  to  a  yery 
large  extent  the  relation  of  the  alternative 
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cQunes  and  their  coiiBeqiienoes  to  the  self  as 
a  whole.  (o.f.8.-j.m.b.) 

JMisiim  [Lat.  ddirium,  madness,  ray- 
ing] :  (3er.  Dmrivm ;  Fr.  dilirt ;  Ital.  ddirio. 
A  temporary,  disordered  mental  condition  oc- 
curring particularly  in  feyers,  and  presenting 
excitement,  wild,  irregular,  and  incoherent 
thought,  and  a  confused  consciousness.  There 
may  also  be  hallucinations  and  illusions,  ray- 
ings  and  yiolent  actions.  That  form  in  which 
the  patient  is  relatiyely  inactiye  and  main- 
tains a  low  muttering  is  termed  'quiet' 
delirium,  while  that  accompanied  by  yiolence 
and  loud  rayings  is  termed  *  actiye '  delirium. 
Although  the  symptoms  presented  by  delirium 
are  those  typical  of  insanity,  the  two  con- 
ditions are  quite  distinct;  the  insanity  fol- 
lowing a  seyei-e  feyer  is  also  entirely  distinct 
from  tiie  delirium  of  the  feyer  itself. 

Delirium  is  not  confined  to  cases  of  feyer, 
as  other  diseases  may  produce  the  cerebral 
conditions  upon  which  the  delirium  depends. 
Particularly  in  affections  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  or  their  surrounding  membranes, 
is  delirium  apt  to  be  a  prominent  symptom. 
The  nature  of  the  mental  wanderings  is  quite 
yariable  and  indiyidual,  past  experiences  or 
fiuiciful  ones  occupying  the  patient's  attention 
to  the  exclusion  of  tiie  present.  Although 
he  can  be  momentarily  aroused,  and  may  re- 
spond to  simple  questions,  he  soon  drifts  back 
to  the  delirious  state.  From  a  clinical  point 
of  yiew  delirium  is  characteristic  of  the  special 
feyers  (typhoid,  scarlet  feyer,  yellow  feyer, 
influenza,  &c.);  of  inflammatory  conditions  of 
special  organs  (pneumonia,  peritonitis,  sun- 
stroke, dysentery);  of  certain  brain  affections 
(meningitis,  epilepsy,  hydrophobia,  lead  poison- 
ing, concussion) ;  of  such  chronic  diseaseif  as 
Bright's  disease ;  of  the  result  of  brain  inani- 
tion flack  of  food,  exposure,  loss  of  blood). 
In  addition,  the  delirium  caused  by  the  action 
of  drugs,  or  mental  poisons,  is  especially  signi- 
ficant, and  of  these  the  delirium  of  alcohol 
has  been  most  extensiyely  described.  Opium, 
hasheesh,  chloroform,  ether,  nitrous  Qxidci  all 
produce  more  or  less  prolonged  and  character- 
istic forms  of  mentcd  wanderings.  See  Lr- 
TOxioATiON,  and  Psychic  Effbcts  or  Dbugs. 
For  DeUrium  Tremens,  see  Algohousm. 

The  term  delirium  is  also  used  in  reference 
to  any  marked  and  somewhat  systematic  delu- 
sion symptomatic  of  cases  of  insanity;  thus 
the  delirium  of  persecution,  the  deluium  of 
grandeur;  and  it  is  similarly  used  with  refer- 
ence to  such  delusions  in  connection  with  the 
diseases  of  which  they  are  symptomatic;  as 


the  delirium  of  epilepsy,  of  hysteria,  of  alco- 
holism, or  mania  sine  delirio,  and  the  like. 
See  Hallucination,  and  Illusion. 

LiUraium:  Chabun,  La  Confusion  mentale, 
also  B6ye  et  Delirium  (1887);  BiANom,  La 
Frenod  sensoria  (1895);  Mbndxl^  art.  Deli- 
rium in  Eulenbuig's  &al-£ncyk.  der  ges. 
Heilkunde;  textbooks  of  mental  diseases.  (j.j.) 

Deluioii  [Lat.  dehuio,  from  de+luden,  to 
play]:  Qer.  Wahnvorstdlung ;  Fr.  tUution, 
idU  fauBBe  cu  fiaoe ;  Ital.  miunoM  (pneAica), 
ddirio.  A  flEJse  belief  or  perception  deter- 
mined by  belief;  typically  it  is  of  a  somewhat 
persistent  nature,  and  inyolyes  more  or  less 
elaborate  reasoning  processes. 

It  differs  from  an  illusion  (when  these  words 
are  precisely  used),  in  that  the  illusion  is  a 
direct  mental  construction  in  which  the  ele- 
ment of  logical  inference  is  slight;  and  from 
an  hallucination,  in  that  the  hallucination  is 
a  faiae  perception  arising  from  within,  largely 
indepenident  of  an  external  stimulus.  See 
Hallucination,  and  Illusion.    (j.j.w jia.) 

When  used  popularly,  delusion  may  refer 
to  a  fidse  belief,  due  to  ignorance,  imperfect 
education,  or  bias;  when  used  in  reference  to 
abnormal  mental  states,  a  delusion  is  due  to 
a  peryerted  or  morbid  mental  action  which 
preyents  the  subject  from  realizing  the  £slsity 
of  his  belief,  either  by  the  eyidence  of  his 
senses  or  otherwise.  Such  fixed  and  elaborate 
delusions  are  almost  always  eyidences  of  in- 
sanity. In  rather  rare  cases  they  constitute 
the  sole  disorder,  which  is  then  termed  de- 
lusional insanity.  When  limited,  as  they 
usually  are,  to  a  few  topics,  they  form  the 
monomanias  which  contribute  so  largely  to 
the  popular  conception  of  insanity,  and  giye 
distinctiyeness  and  indiyiduality  to  the  in- 
mates of  insane  asylums.  Pabanoia  (q.y.)  is 
an  allied  condition,  of  which  delusion  is  the 
most  characteristic  symptom. 

The  types  and  yarieties  of  delusion  are 
almost  endless  in  scope.  They  may  be  dis- 
tinguished according  to  their  mode  of  affecting 
the  subject  as  eleyating  or  exciting,  or  as 
depressing,  or  again  as  modifying  the  person- 
ality. AjQOther  classification  is  based  upon 
the  form  of  the  delusion,  whether  of  grandeur, 
of  suspicion,  of  persecution,  of  unseen  agency, 
&c.  Clouston  giyes  a  list  of  nearly  a  hundred 
special  delusions,  such  as  the  unreasonable 
belief  in  being  poisoned,  defrauded,  of  being 
pregnant,  haying  no  body  or  no  stomach,  that 
it  is  wrong  to  take  food,  of  being  in  relation 
with  the  deyil,  of  letters  being  written  about 
one,  of  haying  committed  murder  or  other 
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crimes,  of  being  called  namea,  of  being  a  king, 
being  Qod  or  Christ,  &c.  Many  of  these  de- 
lusions become  systematized  and  enlarged,  and 
may  involve  hallucinations  and  illusions;  while 
others  remain  purely  in  the  delusional  realm 
of  fialse  beliefs.  For  further  details  see  Haixu- 
omATiON,  Illubiok,  Iksakitt  and  Saiott, 
Makia,  Melancholia,  and  Demxhua. 

LiUrtOwrex  EimiNaHAUB,  Allgemein.  Psy- 
chopath. ;  Mobsxlli,  Semej.  malat.  ment.,  ii ; 
FuntPMANy,  Ueber  den  Wahn  (1894);  Kbax- 
SELiK,  Psychiatrie,  i.  159-77 ;  na  Jono,  La 
Psychologic  des  Id^es  fausses  des  Ali^n^, 
Verb.  d.  3^^  int.  Ck>ngr.  f.  Psychol.,  Munich 
(1896);  KoGH,  Die  dberwertigen  Ideen, 
Gentralbl.  f.  Nerrenh.,  six ;  Hirsch,  Physical 
Mechanism  of  Delusion,  J.  of  Nerv.  and 
Ment.  Dis.  (1898),  157  ff.  (jr.;.) 

Demand  [Lat.  de  +  mofuiars,  to  entrust]  : 
Gkr.  NaAfrage]  Fr.  dema/nde\  Ital.  domanaa, 
(i)  The  quantity  of  a  given  commodity, 
which  the  buyers  in  a  given  market  are  ready 
to  purchase  at  a  given  price,  (a)  The  rate 
at  which  buyers  are  ready  to  carry  off  the 
commodity  at  a  given  price,  i.  e.  the  quantity 
they  will  take  per  unit  of  time.  (3)  The 
quantity  of  purchasing  power  offered,  at  a 
given  price  relation,  in  exdiange  for  the  article 
demanded. 

Demand  is  a  quantity;  desire,  a  feeling. 
This  radical  difference  was  not  at  first  per- 
ceived. Smith  distinguished  absolute  demand 
(quantity  desired)  from  effectual  demand(quan- 
tity  which  the  buyer  was  both  willing  and  able 
to  purchase  at  the  natural  price).  Ricardo, 
Malihus,  and  Mill  gradually  advanced  to  the 
conception  given  in  (i):  a  sliding  scale,  or 
series  of  relations  between  quantity  and  price. 
Thifl  idea  was  given  exactitude  by  Ck>umot 
and  Dupnit. 

The  development  of  the  mathematical  theory 
of  consumption  has  led  most  modem  writers 
to  Bubstitute  the  conception  (a),  of  a  rate  of 
demand  for  a  pure  quantity,  and  to  make  the 
problem  of  market  price  a  kinetic  rather 
than  a  static  one.  Cf.  Supply  ahd  Dbmakd. 

ICalthus  noted  two  senses  of  demand,  corre- 
sponding roughly  to  the  distinction  between 
(i)  and  (3).  The  last  named  meaning  was  em- 
phasized by  Walras  and  by  Caimes.  Marshall 
says  that  there  is  no  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  (i)  and  (3),  because,  when  the 
price  is  introduced,  the  two  expressions  reduce 
to  the  same  pecuniary  value;  but  he  fails  to 
see  that  when  we  take  demand  as  a  series  of 
relations,  the  price  is  usually  an  unknown 
quantity  to  be  determined;  and  that  Caimes' 


method  of  determination  differs  fundamentally 
from  Mill's.  (A.T.H.) 

Damentia  [L&t.  de  +  mens,  mind] :  Oer. 
Sehwadrnfm ;  Fr.  dJhMnce ;  Ital.  demmxa.  One 
of  the  main  f^^pes  of  mental  disorder,  character- 
ized by  acquired  (not  congenital)  enfeeblement 
of  mental  power. 

Persons  so  afflicted  are  sometimes  called 
'  dements.' 

There  may  be  no  excitement^  depression,  or 
aberration,  but  only  a  more  or  less  pronounced 
inactivity,  and  loss  of  mental  receptivity  and 
capacity.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  any  particular 
degree  of  mental  impairment  as  constituting 
dementia,  as  it  may  vary  from  a  slight  failing 
of  the  mental  powers  to  a  condition  of  utter 
helplessness  of  body  and  mind.  It  has  been 
chiuracterized  as  '  a  general  weakening  of  the 
mental  power,  comprising  usually  a  lack  of 
reasoning  capacity,  a  diminution  of  feeling, 
a  lessened  volitional  and  inhibitory  power,  a 
failure  of  memory,  and  a  want  of  attention, 
interest,  and  curiosily.'  Lack  of  initiative  is 
marked ;  even  when  once  aroused,  the  mental 
powers  are  fiftirly  normal. 

The  commonly  described  forms  of  dementia 
are  the  following:  (i)  Primary  dementia  is 
really  a  form  of  Stupob  (q.  v.),  which  many 
prefer  to  describe  under  this  head  or  with 
katatonia.  It  usually  comes  on  during  ado- 
lescence as  a  form  of  extreme  inactivity  and 
abeyance  of  mental  faculties,  and  may  be  only 
temporary.    It  is  akin  to  deep  amentia. 

Several  writers  (Kraepelin,  Psychiatrie, 
6th  ed.,  ii.  137-314;  and  Zeitach.  f.  PsyehoL, 
56,  254;  Ghnstian,  Ann.  Mid.'P9yeh6l.,  1898, 
1899)  describe  as  dementia  yraecox  a  primary 
tendency  to  decline  into  dementia,  with  marked 
apathy,  automatisms,  recurring  short  periods 
of  depression  and  excitement,  &c.,  but  without 
the  concomitant  symptoms  with  which  such 
traits  are  connected  in  mania,  melancholia,  or 
paranoia. 

(a)  Secondary  dementia,  the  ordinary 
form,  is  often  termed  sequential  or  terminal 
dementia,  as  it  represents  the  final  stages  of 
other  forms  of  insanity,  mania,  melancholia,  &c. 
Here  again  degrees  are  important^  and  depend 
largely  on  the  duration,  nature^  and  severity 
of  the  former  insanities.  Many  dements  are 
practicaUy  reduced  to  an  animal  existence, 
losing  all  sensibility  and  refinement,  becoming 
unclean  in  habit  and  idiotic  in  appearance. 
They  seem  almost  dead  to  their  own  past,  no 
longer  recognize  their  friends,  and  if  unaided 
by  those  about  them  would  quickly  perish. 
Less  severe  cases  are  more  active  physically, 
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are  aUe  to  occapy  tbemselyes  with  nmple 
hoofiehold  duties,  and  frequently  live  long, 
dying  of  other  causes  than  tke  brain  degenera- 
tion. In  some  cases  dements  are  liable  to 
sudden  outbursts  of  excitement  and  violence; 
and  destructive  tendencies  are  common 
amongst  them.  The  anatomical  changes  are 
very  obscure,  perhaps  more  marked  in  the 
internal  organs  than  in  the  nervous  system. 
Kraepelin  holds  that  the  cases  of  secondary 
dementia  present  not  a  dementia  following 
mania  or  melancholia^  but  from  the  start  are 
characteristic  processes  of  deterioration.    See 

PSTOHOSXB. 

(3)  Senile  dementia  is  an  exaggerated  form 
of  normal  senescence,  in  which  the  mental 
enfeeblement  proceeds  more  rapidly  and  to  a 
greater  extent  than  usual.  Bodily  decrepitude 
accompanies  the  loss  of  memory  and  other 
Acuities.  In  certain  cases  hallucinations  and 
delusions  occur.  Distinct  pathological  changes 
in  the  brain  and  its  membranes  have  been  sub- 
stantiated. 

(4)  Paralytic  dementia  is  a  term  which  is 
used  as  synonymous  with  the  dementia  or 
final  stage  of  general  Pabaltsis  (q.v.).  In 
addition,  some  writers  distinguish  alcoholic  or 
drug  dementia,  and  organic  dementia,  which 
results  from  gross  brain  disease. 

LiterakMre :  Cloubtok,  Ment.  Diseases  (4th 
ed.,  1896),  lects.  vii,  viii,  and  x;  Rhoeb, 
Beschreibung  der  Intelligenzstdrungen  (1888) ; 
ZnBBXK,  Allgem.  Path,  des  Intelligenzdefects, 
in  Lubasch  and  Ostertag's  Ergebniase  der 
Allg.  Pathol.  (1899);  ^  systematic  works 
on  mental  diseases.  (j.j.) 

Semerit  [Lat.  de  +  merere,  to  deserve] : 
Qer.  Unverdienat;  Fr.  dhnMU;  Ital.  demerito. 
(i)  Ethical:  see  Mebit. 

(2)  Theological :  the  condition  of  inability 
on  man's  part  to  achieve  more  than  a  certain 
modicum  of  righteousness,  and  absence  of 
power  to  remaiu  on  a  moral  level  satisfying 
to  God.  It  is  a  consequence  of  the  view  of 
human  nature  issuing  frx>m  the  dogma  of 
original  sin.  (bjcw.) 

]>«mam#  [OF.  demaine,  possession] :  Ger. 
Damdms;  FT.domaine;  Ital.  (iomtmo.  That 
portion  of  a  mediaeval  manor  which  the  lord 
retained  in  his  own  possession  and  cultivated 
by  means  of  his  serfe,  or  that  portion  of  a 
mediaeval  kingdom  of  which  tiie  king  re- 
mained immediate  lord.  (v.o.m.) 

Daniurge :  see  Gnostioibm,  and  Sogba- 
Tios  (Plato). 

DemoGsaoy  [Gr.  dtjftos,  people,  +  KpArof, 
power]:   Ger.  A^mokraiie;    Fr.  Mnceraiu; 


ItaL  demoorazia.  By  derivation  simply  '  mle 
of  the  people.'  Specifically:  (i)  A  form  of 
government  in  which  the  control  lies  with 
tiie  mass  of  the  people,  without  rested  of 
fortune,  (a)  Sometimes  loosely:  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  themselves.  (3)  Some- 
times in  the  Umted  States:  the  Democratic 
party,  supposed  to  rejpresent  the  rights  of  the 
people  in  some  peculiar  sense. 

The  typical  democracies  are:  in  ancient 
times  the  Ghreek  (Athens),  in  mediaeval  the 
Italian  (Florence),  in  modem  Switzerland  and 
the  United  States. 

Plato  unhistorically  represents  democraey 
as  growing  out  of  oligarchy  (plutocracy)  and 
passing  into  tyranny  {R^^Mie,  viii).  Ari- 
stotle agrees  with  Plato  that  it  is  the  rule  of 
the  poor  (Po2L,  III.  v),  but  sees  more  virtue 
in  it  than  Plato.  The  presence  of  slavery  in 
ancient  democracies  detracts  from  their  demo- 
cratic character.  The  device  of  representa- 
tion enables  modem  democracies  to  embrace 
much  larger  bodies  of  men  than  the  ancient, 
though  Rousseau  counts  democracy  best  suited 
for  small  states,  monarchy  for  large  {Conirai 
Social,  iii).  Lewis  points  out  that  the  division 
of  governments  into  monarchies,  oligarchies, 
anddemocraciesis  as  oldas  Herodotua(Bk.III). 
It  probablv  became  currentin  his  time(6th  cen- 
tury B.o.),tnoughherepresents  it  as  oldier.  (JJi.) 

LiUraiur$ :  for  the  aspects  of  modem  demo- 
cracy see  MoinxsQuixn,  Boussbau,  and  db 
TooQUBViLLB.  Of.  CoBBBWALL  Lbwis,  Poli- 
tical Terms,  chap,  ix,  Democracy,  and  the 
authors  there  quoted;  8lsochap.v,  Sovereignty* 

Demooritni.  (cir.  460-cir.  357  b.  0.)  A 
Greek  philosopher,  bom  at  Abdera,  Thxace. 
Galled  'The  Laughing  Philosopher,'  for  his 
cheerful  disposition.  He  was  rich  by  inheri- 
tance, and  devoted  himself  to  travel  and 
learning.  He  was  probably  the  greatest  of 
the  followers  of  Leucippus.  See  Pbb-Soobatio 
Philobopht  (Atomists). 

Semoffraj^iy  [Gr.  d^fkic,  people, +>p<^u'> 
to  write]:  Ger.  Demoffraj^dei  Fr.  dimnh 
grapkU;  Ital.  drnnogn^.  The  statistical 
description  of  human  populations  in  their 
physicml,  rather  than  in  their  social  and  moraL 
aspects. 

The  term  is  of  recent  origin.  'Hyatoute- 
fbis  une  ^tnde  qui  constitue  assurdment  une 
science  et  qui  est  si  ^troitement  li^  avec  la 
statistique,  qu*on  Ta  confondue  souvent  aveo 
elle;  c'est  la  demographic.  ...  La  dtoo- 
graphie  est  la  sdence  do  la  population;  elle 
en  constate  I'^t,  elle  en  6tudie  les  mouve- 
ments,  prindpalement  dans  la  naissance,  le 
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manage,  la  mort  et  dans  lea  migratioDB,  et 
elle  a'efforoe  de  jpairenir  jnsqu'ii  la  connais- 
aanoe  des  lois  qui  la  r^giasent '  (E.  Levafisenr, 
La  Fopukaion  Franfoue,  L  i8).  (f^.o.) 

ZtaBLon  [Gr.  daiiimv,  a  god,  an  evil  spirltl : 
Ger.  DOnum;  Fr.  dhnon,  diaUe;  Ital.  c&- 
momo,  diawio,  Supematmal  beings  less 
than  divine,  which  niay  be  (i)  either  good  or 
bad,  or  (a)  only  bad« 

Fhilosophicallyyiewed,  demons  are  connected 
(i)  with  man's  tendency  to  regard  nnknown, 
or  imperfectly  known,  phenomena  from  an  an- 
thropomorphic or  anthropopathio  standpoint. 
This  acoGonts  for  the  wide  differences  in  the 
connotation  of  the  term  to  be  found,  as  matter 
of  histoiy,  in  various  civilkations.  The  per- 
sonification of  cosmic  phenomena  (animism) 
must  be  cited  as  the  origin  of  all  such  con- 
ceptions. Viewed  in  this,  the  more  general, 
way,  demons  are  supernatural  beings  who 
may  be  good  or  bad.  The  conception  is  pre- 
served in  our  modem  phrase  'good  or  evil 
genius.'  (a)  More  specifically,  demons  are 
directly  connected  with  man's  ideas  of  the 
origin  of  evil  and  of  the  causes  of  misfortune. 
They  are  external  causes,  causes  contrasted 
vrith  those  to  be  found  in  man's  own  spirit 
or  in  his  bodily  weaknesses.  In  this  regard, 
they  are  specially  characterized  by  the  fiict 
that,  unlike  wood-sprites,  fedries,  imd  similar 
beings,  they  inter^  themselves  in  human 
affairs.  They  cannot  be  treated  as  non-moral 
or  unmoraL  They  are  baleful  agencies  as 
a  role.  Although,  according  to  the  older 
views,  their  activity  may  be  fi^  good  (as  often 
in  the  ArMan  Nighii^^  since  the  Christian 
era  they  have  been  deemed  essentially  evil, 
in  contrast  to  good  spirits — ^angels.  This 
alteration  of  standpoint  is  due  to  the  dogma 
of  the  Eall ;  and  although  distinct  traces  of 
its  influence  are  to  be  found  in  pre-Christian 
culture  (e.g.  Isa.  xiv.  12  £),  the  almost  exclu- 
sive stress  laid  upon  this  idea  by  the  Christian 
consciousness  is  absent.  See  Dbmonolooy 
(also  for  LtU/ratwre).  (b.m.w.) 

Henoiiiolatry  [Gr.  da^itF  -f-  Xarptla^  ser- 
vice]: C^r.  DdbmMioUUru;  Fr.  dhnoMiUMe] 
ItaL  drnnondatfria.  The  worship  of  spirits — 
good  or,  as  is  more  usual,  evil. 

Generally  it  may  be  said  that,  till  distinc- 
tively theological  conceptions  have  matured — 
and  this  is  specially  true  of  Christian  theology 
— ^no  deliberate  choice  is  made  of  an  evil  being 
as  an  object  of  worship.  Hence,  demonolatry  is 
usually  a  simple  propitiation  of  spirits  that 
might  do  harm  were  they  to  be  slighted. 
Magic  (q-v.),  in  its  various  forms,  may  be  taken 


as  expressive  of  this  propitiation.  Worship,  in 
the  sense  of  adoration,  plays  a  minor  part,  and, 
when  it  does  take  place,  incantation  rather  than 
prayer  figures  prominentiy.  See  Dbxoko- 
LOGY  (also  for  Literahure),  (B.M.W.) 

Ptmonology  [Gr.  daliit^v,  a  demon, + Xtfyof , 
discourse]:  Gfer.  Damonohgie;  Fr.  dknano- 
logie;  Ital.  demondogia.  In  the  most  general 
anthropological  sense,  demonology  tmts  of 
systems  of  beings  intermediate  in  rank  be- 
tween gods  and  men. 

Under  the  dominance  of  Christian  infiuence 
the  demons  became  the  spirits  of  evil,  while 
the  angels  became  the  spirits  of  good.  Like 
all  such  doctrines,  the  conception  of  the  demon 
has  a  long  history  and  devdopment,  in  which 
ara  reflected  the  culture  stages  of  the  believen 
in  the  demon's  acts  and  powen.  In  savage 
peoples  the  demon  is  hardly  more  than  a 
human  soul  under  new  conditions  of  existence ; 
the  doctrine  thus  becomes  closely  related  to 
the  general  views  of  the  nature  of  the  soul 
and  of  life  after  death  (see  Animisx).  The 
most  influential  field  of  the  demons,  whether 
viewed  as  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  or  as 
separate  and  superhuman  beings,  was  in  the 
production  of  disease ;  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
they  were  summoned  to  account  for  the 
failura  of  crops,  and  the  various  good  and 
ill  fortunes  of  a  primitive  existence.  The 
patient  was  seized  or  possessed  by  the  demon 
(hence  the  term  epilepsy),  and  in  case  of 
nervous  attacks  (trance,  mania,  epilepsy,  ^c.) 
the  foreign  spirit  might  be  heard  speaking 
through  the  mouth  of  the  possessed  body. 
The  specific  nature  of  the  belief  in  the  demon 
is  usually  well  shown  by  the  arts  practised  to 
banish  or  to  exorcize  it  (see  Exoboism),  such 
practices  being  frequently  of  the  nature  of 
magical  or  rdigious  charms.  Dreams  and 
nightmares  wero  also  explained  as  the  result 
of  demon  possession.  In  more  developed 
civilizations  the  demon  notions  change  their 
character,  and  aro  strongly  influenced  by  the 
prevalent  religious  systems  and  observances. 
But  practices  closely  akin  to  those  derived 
from  immediate  belief  in  demon  possession 
remain  as  survivals  to  the  present  day.  The 
detailed  history  of  the  belies  in  demons,  with 
their  elaboration  into  hierarchies  with  speciflc 
and  individual  functions,  forms  a  most  impor^ 
tant  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  development 
of  religion.    See   also   Demonomaitia,  and 

WiTOHOBAFr. 

LUertUuire:  art.  Demonology  in  Em^c. 
Brit  (9th  ed.)>  and  references  there  given; 
Nxvius,  Demon  Possession  (1895);    A.  D. 
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White,  Hist,  of  the  Warfare  of  Science  with 
Theology,  chaps,  zv,  xvi ;  Lehm ank,  Aber- 
glaube  u.  Zauberei  (1898);  also  references 
under  Animism  and  Exobcism.  (j.j.) 

D«monolog7  (religious).  The  department 
of  science  and  history  of  religions  which 
deals  with  the  belief  in  demons,  taking  this 
phrase  in  its  widest  acceptation.  The  main 
problems  are :  (i)  to  give  an  authentic  account 
of  demons  in  all  the  phases  of  religious  culture, 
fix>m  the  lowest  nature-religions  to  Chris- 
tianity;  (a)  to  show  how  the  definite  demon- 
system  of  one  religion  or  people  (e.g.  Persia, 
Babylonia-Assyria)  has  influenced  tne  develop- 
ment of  another  (e.g.  the  Jews  after  the  Exile). 
Philosophically,  the  problem  is  to  determine 
how,  at  different  times  and  under  various 
conditions,  men  have  conceived  of  their  rela- 
tion to  demons,  especially  as  r^ards  the 
ethical  implications  of  this  relationdiip. 

Literature:  Roskoff,  Gesch.  d.  Teufels; 
Ttlob,  Primitive  Culture;  H.  Spbncxb, 
Princ.  of  SocioL,  i;  A.  Bastian,  Der  Mensch 
in  d.  Gesch.,  and  Beitr.  z.  vergleichenden 
Psychol.;  Welckeb,  Griech.  Gotterlehre,  i. 
731  f. ;  DonoHTT,  Arabia  Deserta;  King, 
Babylonian  Magic  and  Sorcery;  Tiele, 
Babylon.- Assyr.  Gesch.,  548  f.;  Baudissin, 
Stud.  E.  Semit.  Beligionsgesch. ;  Robebtson 
Smith,  Religion  of  the  Semites;  Webbb 
and  ScHNEDERMANN,  Syst.  d.  altsynagog. 
Palastin.  Theol. ;  Eisenmengeb,  Entdecktes 
Judenthum ;  Eveblino,  Die  Paulinische 
Angel,  u.  Damonologie;  Contbeabe,  in 
Jewish  Quart.  Rev.  (1896);  art.  Exorcismusin 
Herzog's  Real-Encyc. ;  Conwat,  Demonology 
and  Devil  Lore ;  Pfleidbbeb,  Philos.  of  Reli- 
gion (Eng.  trans.),  iii.  307  f.  SeeDEViL.  (b.m.w.) 

D«nionomaiiia  or  Donon  PoweMdon 
rOr.  da/fM»r,  a  demon, +;iaWa,  madness]:  Ger. 
Vdmonomanief  BeaeseenheU;  Fr.  dhnoruimaTde'; 
Ital.  demtmomcmian  Demonomania  is  a  mor- 
bid mental  condition,  in  which  the  patient 
believes  himself,  more  usually  herself,  pos- 
sessed by  a  demon.  The  term  demon 
possession  may  be  applied  either  to  this  con- 
dition or  to  the  prevalent  belief  that  certain 
forms  of  disease  or  manifestations  are  caused 
by  demons.  Possession  and  spirit  possession 
are  also  used,  to  give  a  wider  field  for  inter- 
pretation. 

The  condition  may  be  considered  either  as 
a  type  of  insanity,  or  in  its  historical  aspects. 
As  tiie  former  it  is  often  akin  to  a  religious 
melancholia,  the  patient  believing  himself 
eternally  damned,  suffering  from  agonies  of 
self-accusation,  and  exhibiting  many  of  the 


characteristics  of  melancholiacs.  Another  type 
of  demonomania  is  the  hysterical  one,  charac- 
terized by  convulsions,  and  thus  giving  rise  to 
the  term  Convulsionaires.  Such  demono- 
maniacs  are  subject  to  attacks  of  violence  and 
fury,  accompanied  by  starts  and  choreic  jerks, 
and  loud  shouting,  in  which  the  central  idea 
of  possession  by  a  demon  is  prominent.  In 
extreme  cases  this  crisis,  which  lasts  from  ten 
minutes  to  half  an  hour,  may  be  accompanied 
by  assaults  on  the  bystanders,  destruction  of 
property,  beating  of  their  own  bodies.  A  very 
constant  symptom  of  the  attack  is  anaesthesia. 
Ecstasy,  catalepsy,  and  somnambulism  may  be 
noted ;  and  most  characteristic  is  the  tendency 
of  such  attacks  to  be  contagions  and  lead  to 
epidemics  (see  Contagion).  A  person  so 
affected  may  be  termed  a  demoniac  or  demono- 
maniac.  It  is  especially  significant  as  a 
symptom  of  the  delirium  of  degeneracy. 

On  the  historic  side,  demon  possession  is 
important  as  a  stage  in  the  development  of 
medical  theoiy  of  disease,  and  as  suggesting 
a  rational  explanation  in  terms  of  modem 
psychiatiy  of  the  actions  and  influences  of 
abnormal  individuals  in  former  ages.  In  this 
connection  it  has  an  equal  significance  for  the 
history  of  religion.  Cf.  Demonologt  (with 
literature  there  cited).  (J*'0 

LiteraituTe :  Y .  Magnan,  Le^ns  cliniques 
(1893,  3«  s^rie  1897);  and  Recherches  sur 
les  centres  nerveux  (a^  sMe  1893);  Magnak 
and  Lbgbain,  Les  D^n^r^s;  Magnan  and 
Sebieux,  Le  D61ire  chronique;  Miohi.a,Nouv. 
Diet,  de  MM.  (1872),  sub  verbo;  Bonfigli, 
Riv.  sper.  fren.,  1893;  <^  ^®  titles  cited 
under  Catalepsy.  (l.m.) 

Donoiuitration  [Lat.  de  -h  morMfrortf,  to 
show]:  Gkr.  Demonshutian,  BeweiefUhrung 
durch  SMussfoigerung;  Fr.  dknons^cUion; 
Ital.  dimostrazione,  A  reasoning  in  which 
the  conclusion  has  at  once  the  logical  necessity 
which  expresses  its  relation  to  the  premises 
as  grounds  from  which  it  follows,  and  the 
material  necessity  which  expresses  the  assump- 
tion that  the  premises  are  themselves  judg- 
ments of  objective  worth.  All  demonstration 
therefore  implies  that  the  premises  from 
which  the  conclusion  proceeds  are  ultimate 
truths,  the  validity  of  which  admits  of  no 
question,  and  the  certainty  of  which  requiras 
no  evidence.  The  )>roblems  which  such  a  de- 
scription of  demonstration  suggests — ^vis.  (i) 
what  is  the  kind  of  certainty  attaching  to 
judgments  of  objective  worth  t  (a)  within 
what  spheres  are  such  judgments  possible  1 
(3)  on   what   does  the  possibility  of  such 
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jndgmenta  resit — fonn  the  main  topic  of  the 
theory  of  knowledge. 

Demonstration  is  the  latinized  equivalent 
for  Aristotle's  term  atf6dti(is,  and  all  definitiooB 
of  it  are  more  or  less  transcripts  of  his  defi- 
nition of  av((dci^  {Anal.  Past.,  i.  aV  The  term 
demonstration  does  not  appear  to  haye  become 
the  current,  accepted  equiviAlent  till  the  period 
of  the  Arabic  writers  on  logic,  who  translated 
avddffi^  by  it.  The  earlier  Latin  use,  as  in 
Boethins,  does  not  go  beyond  the  etymological 
sense,  of  showing,  bringing  before  the  mind  as 
if  pointed  to,  which  the  term  still  retains  even 
in  its  specialized  acceptation.  For  it  is  the 
pecoliarity  of  demonstration  that  it  claims  for 
the  conclusion  reached  by  a  mediating  process 
the  same  simple  absolute  certainty  that  we 
incline  to  allow,  without  question,  to  the 
direct  apprehension  of  a  fact.  The  funda- 
mental problems  regarding  demonstration 
b^;in  in  English  philosophy  with  Locke's 
assignment  of  relations  among  abstract  ideas 
to  demonstration,  and  contrast  of  those  with 
propositions  about  matters  of  fact.  Locke's 
view  was  deyeloped  further  by  Hume,  and 
Hume's  mode  of  treatment  reappears  in 
J.  S.  Mill  {Logic,  Bk.  II.  chaps.  v-Tii^ ;  cf. 
excellent  remarks  in  D.  Stewart  (PAtm.  of 
Hum.  Mind,  Ft.  II.  chaps,  iv,  v).  'the  critical 
philosophy  haa  brought  the  problem  to  the 
issue  as  to  the  exact  character  of  judgments 
that  are  synthetic  and  at  the  same  time  claim 
to  be  self-evident.  See  Kant,  Critique  of  Pure 
Beaaony  Doctrine  of  Hethod,  chap.  i. 

Literature :  Mansbl,  Limits  of  Demonstra- 
tiye  Science,  in  Letters,  Ac,  79  ff. ;  Lorzx, 
Logik,  Bk.  m.  chap.  ▼;  Spbnobb,  First 
Principles,  Ft.  11.  chap,  ii;  Kroxann,  Un- 
sere  Naturerkenntniss ;  James,  Princ.  of 
Psychol.,  chap,  xxviii;  Delbcettf,  Essai  de 
Log.  Bcient.  (B.A.) 

BonoiuitratiTe :  see  Dbmonstbatiok, 
and  BxAsoNiNG. 

nonoraliBation  [Lat.  de + mordUs,  morall: 
Ger.  Demoralisaiicn;  Fr.  dhnordlieation;  ItaJ. 
demoraUzzazione.  The  introduction  of  moral 
or  mental  disorder.  See  Disobdek  (moral), 
and  Obdxb  (moral).  (j.m.b.) 

De  KorgMip  Augustiui.  (1806-fiA 
An  English  mathematician,  who  contributed 
much  to  formal  logic.  He  was  professor  of 
mathematics  in  University  College,  Londop. 

Bendzite  [Gr.  dtwdpinii]:  Ger.  Dendrite 
FrotoplamnafortedUze ;  Fr.  dendrite;  Ital. 
dendrito.  One  of  the  protoplasmic  or  celli- 
petal  processes  of  a  neurocyte  or  nerve-cell. 
See  NsuBOCTTB  (or  Neubokb). 


The  term  protoplasmic  process,  still  in 
use,  implies  the  older  view  that  these  pro- 
jections served  a  nutritive  function  solely. 
It  seems  to  be  abundantly  indicated  that  they 
receive  nervous  stimuli.  The  dendrite  is 
commonly  provided  with  root-like  gemmulae, 
which  are  said  to  be  the  first  to  be  attacked 
in  nervous  degeneration.  (h.h.) 

Benomination  (logical)  [Lat.  dis  +  nomen, 
a  name] :  Ger.  Benennung ;  Fr.  denomination ; 
ItaJ.  denominazione.  Denomination,  in  the 
scholastic  logic,  was  a  characteristic  of  terms, 
dependent  on  the  relation  of  primary  and 
derivative,  especially  in  the  case  of  an  abstract 
term  and  the  derived  concrete. 

luiiue,  albue,  e.  g.,were  said  to  be  predicated 
denominatively,  because  they  referred  to  the 
possession  of  certain  marks,  i.  e.  were  derived 
from  iuetitia,  albitudo,  possessed  by  the  subject. 
In  this  sense  the  term  is  no  longer  used.  Nor 
has  the  only  other  employment  of  it,  as  the 
process  by  which  a  name  is  selected  for  the 
common  attributes  recognized  in  the  process 
of  generalization  and  imposed  on  the  class, 
acquired  general  acceptaDce.  Cf.  Thomson, 
Lawe  of  Thought,  §  48.  (B.A.) 

BenominatiTe :  see  Name  asd  Najono, 
and  Tbbm. 

D«iiOtaition[Lat.  de + notare] :  Ger.  Bezeieh- 
mmg ;  Fr.  dhwtaiion]  Ital.  notazione  (on  the 
foreign  equivalents  compare  Coitnotatign). 
Denotation,  as  a  technical  term,  is  used  in  a  nar- 
rower and  in  a  wider  sense.  In  the  former  it  is 
expressly  relative  to  Connotation  (q.v.),  and 
applicable  within  the  range  of  the  distinction 
between  concretes  and  their  attributes.  In  this 
sense  it  indicates  one  function  of  every  con- 
crete general  name,  that  whereby  a  number  of 
individuals  (things,  persons,  cases)  are  marked 
off  as  possessing  the  attributes  which  con- 
stitute the  meaning  of  the  name.  From  this 
point  of  view,  denotation  might  be  said  to 
march  with  connotation  up  to  and  exclusive  of 
the  lower  limit  (the  proper  name)  and  of  the 
higher  limit  (the  abstract  term),  in  the  wider 
sense,  which  connects  with  the  vague  un- 
technical  use  of  the  word  *  denote,'  denotation 
would  include  also  the  function  of  names 
where  the  connotative  reference  is  absent,  and 
from  this  point  of  view  the  proper  name  and 
the  strictly  abstract  term  would  be  said  to 
have  denotation ;  the  one  denoting  a  concrete 
individual  without  reference  to  attributes 
possessed  in  common  with  others ;  the  second 
denoting  an  attribute  or  group  of  attributes 
conceived  in  abttraeto,  i.  e.  without  reference 
to  concrete  exemplification  of  them. 
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HiBtorically,  the  technical  use  of  denotation 
fleema  to  be  due  to  J.  8.  Mill,  whoae  aooonnt 
haa  been  followed  in  the  definition  given. 
The  obecority  which  reeolta  from  the  con- 
junction of  a  wider  and  a  narrower  sense  of 
the  term  haa  giyen  riae  to  a  number  of 
diapatea,  of  no  great  importance.  Denotation, 
in  the  narrower  aense,  is  equivalent  to  logical 
EzTBirsioir  (q.v.). 

lAUfrakwn :  Mill,  Logic,  Bk.  L  chap,  ii ; 
KxTHSS,  Formal  Logic,  Pt.  L  chap.  iii.    (b^) 

Density  [Lat.  drnmioM^  thickness]:  Gkr. 
2>M&<^i(«i< ;  Fr.  c2orwi^ ;  Ital.  d0nj»0.  Fami- 
liarly, specific  gravity.  The  quantity  of  matter, 
or  mass,  contained  in  unit  volume  of  a  body. 

At  any  given  place  it  is  proportional  to  the 
ratio  of  the  weight  of  a  body  to  its  volume, 
whence  the  old  term  specific  gravity.  The 
concept  being  independent  of  gravity,  the  term 
density  is  now  that  most  used  in  physics.   (8.K.) 

Benimicnd :  see  Mulhtudb. 

Ptontology  [Gr.  dcoyra,  duties,  +  Xxfyor, 
discourse]:  Qer.^tcAlmUkrv;  Fr.et^ontofo^ 
ihSorU  des  devoir$ ;  Ital.  doUrina  dd  doveriy 
deontdogia.   The  theory  of  duty  or  obligation. 

The  term  ia  sometimes  used  to  describe 
ethical  science.  It  indicates  a  view  of  ethics 
in  which  the  conception  of  duty,  rather  than 
those  of  right,  virtue,  or  goodness,  is  made 
fundamental  in  morality. 

The  term  was  used  by  Bentham  as  the  title 
of  one  of  his  late  works  (first  published  by 
Bowling),  although,  on  his  view,  aa  expressed 
in  the  Principles  of  MordU  wnd  Legidation, 
duty  waa  a  social  or  political  conception,  and 
room  was  not  found  for  it  in  the  r^on  of 
*  private  ethics.'  (w.B.8.) 

Dep«nd«noe  [Lat.  de  +  pmuUre,  to  hang] : 
for  foreign  equivalentsseelNDBPBNBBiTCB.  ^y 
relation  of  Conditioh  (q.v.),  or  Causb  (q.v.). 

]>epend«noe  (conaciousness  of):  see  Rb- 
LiGioir  (psychology  of). 

Depenctenoe  and  ]>ep«nd«nt  (in  logic) : 
see  Rblahon. 

Bepveoiation  [Lat.  depreHare,  to  depre- 
ciate] :  Oer.  Entweriung ;  Fr.  dkprMaiicn ; 
Ital.  deprtzzamento.  Loss  of  value :  commonly 
applied  to  the  currency  only^  in  which  caae  it 
means  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  commodities 
which  a  monetary  unit  will  purchase. 

The  cause  of  depreciation  may  be  either 
increase  in  the  supply  of  money  or  diminution 
in  the  demand  for  money.  The  former  is  the 
more  common.  Among  its  most  frequent 
cauaes  are  (i)  increased  production  of  the 
precious  metals ;  (£j  emission  of  paper  money 
by  governments.    Tne  chief  causes  of  diminu- 


tion in  demand  are  ( i )  substitution  of  credit  for 
money  aa  a  means  of  exchange;  (a)  distrust  in 
the  money  authorised  by  the  government,  and 
substitution  of  some  other  bana  of  contract. 

Depreciation  manifests  itself  by  a  rise  in 
prices;  see  LnoBZ  Nuxbbb.  This  results 
in  a  loss  to  creditors  and  to  those  who  have 
fixed  incomes,  and  in  gain  to  debtors  and  those 
who  have  contracta  to  pay  fixed  sums.  For 
the  former  can  buy  less  goods  with  the  money 
they  receive,  while  the  latter  can  discharge 
their  debts  or  fulfil  their  contracta  with  fewer 
commodities  or  less  labour. 

The  oppo8iteofdepreciation,bothinita  causes 
and  effects,  is  appreciation.  (▲.t.h.) 

Papg— ■ion.  [Lat.  d$  +  prtman^  to  press] : 
Oer.  Traurigkeli,  Dtpresrion ;  Fr.  dSpntsion; 
Ital.  depreBncne.  A  condition  characterised 
by  a  smking  of  spirits,  lack  of  courage  or 
initiative,  and  tendency  to  gloomy  thoughta. 

The  aymptom  occurs  in  weakened  conditions 
of  the  nervous  system,  such  as  neurasthenia, 
and  is  especially  characteriatic  of  melancholia. 
Dfjeetion  and  depression  are  practically  used 
synonymously;  depression  refers  more  de- 
finitely to  the  lowerod  vitality  of  physical  and 
mental  life,  dejection  to  the  despondency  of 
the  mental  mood.  See  Dbjbotioh,  and  Mblab- 

OHOLIA.  (J.J.) 

De  primo  ad  vltiiiio :  see  Sobitbs. 

Depth  (in  logic).  A  term  generally  uaed  aa 
synonymous  wi&  Coiifbbhbhsiok  (q.v.).  Gf. 
Hamilton,  Logic,  i.  141.  (B.A.) 

Depth  or  Distuioey  Tbnial  (peroc^on 
of):  Oer.  opiUehe  Wakmehmung  dor  Tiefs; 
Fr.  percepiion  vimuXU  de  la  profimdemr 
{du  rdiefy  de  la  ditianoe — l.m.)  ;  Ital. 
perceziaM  deUa  profonditd  {diManza).  The 
visual  perception  of  depth  or  of  the  third 
dimension  may  be  either  a  monocular  or  a 
binocular  perception,  (i)  Monocularly,  the 
perception  may  be  mediated  by  degree  of 
accommodation,  by  dispersion  images^  or  by 
the  apparent  motion  of  one  object  in  finont  of 
another  which  is  caused  by  movements  of  the 
head  or  of  the  body.  Mathematical  penpec- 
tive,  aerial  perspective,  overlapping  of  figmrea, 
cross  shadows,  are  all  monocular  criteria 
also,  though  secondary.  No  one  of  these 
criteria  is  very  reliable ;  so  that  (except  in  so 
far  as  it  is  aided  by  associated  binocular 
habits  or  ideas)  monocular  vision  is  charao* 
terized  by  lack  of  fine  discrimination  of 
depth.  (BJB.T.-B.a8.H)X.F.) 

(3)  Binocularly,  the  perception  may  be  medi- 
ated by  disparate  images  or  by  the  movements 
of  convergence  and  accommodation.   The  part 
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played  by  the  two  poegiUe  factoxB  in  aotnal 
perceptioii  is  still  a  matter  of  dispate 
(see  Hillebiand,  Zmiach*  f.  P$yek6l,,  xvL 
71;  Arrer,  PhUoi,  JS^ud^  xiii.  116,  222, 
and  references  there  quoted).  Secondary 
criteria,  in  binocular  perception,  are  the  re- 
lative clearness  of  the  object  fixated,  its  size, 
the  distribution  of  light  and  shade  upon  it, 
the  number  of  objectslying  between  it  and  the 
body  of  the  observing  subject,  its  relative  speed 
of  movement  across  the  field  of  vision,  ftc. 
Cf  ABBBBATZONjfchromatic).  (B3.t.) 

LUerahure:  Physiological  Psychologies  of 
VfjjNm  and  Laj>i)  ;  P^chologies  of  Jambs 
(especially^andEt^LFs;  for  references  to  litera- 
ture see  also  Psychologies  of  Dkwbt,  Ladd, 
and  Baldwin;  recent  rSnune  by  Boubdok, 
Ann^  Psychol.,  iv.  390  £  (j.m.b.-l.m.) 

l>«nuig«m«iit  [Ft.  de  +  ranger,  to  put 
in  order] :  Ger.  GmsteattHrung ;  Fr.  dirange" 
mmU  deeprit;  Ital.  disordme.  As  applied 
to  mental  conditions,  the  term  indicates 
any  form  of  insanity,  or  divergence  from 
normal  soundness  of  reason.  The  mind, 
or  the  person,  is  said  to  be  deranged  when  a 
distinct  form  of  insanity,  or  an  irresponsible 
condition,  is  present.  See  Sanity  and  In- 
8ANITT.  (J.J.) 

Itanvation  (linguistic)  [Lat.  derivatio  t]  : 
Ger.  Abkiiungy  Derivation;  Fr.  diriwUian; 
ItaL  derivazione.  The  history  of  a  word  in 
terms  of  its  formation  from  a  shorter  basal 
element  or  word  called  the  root.  Words 
formed  from  other  words  or  from  roots  by  the 
addition  of  suffixes  are  called  derivatives. 

Thna  friendliness  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
friend;  friend  itself  from  the  root  fiij,  'to 
love ' ;  holff  from  tehoh,  Ac  But  such  state- 
ments, while  serving  an  immediate  practical 
purpose,  by  misrepresenting  the  historical 
fiusts  usually  lack  scientific  exactness.     See 

EtTMOIiOOY.  (BJ.W.) 

Dmnal  Senamtion  [Or.  dipfia,  the  skin] : 
Ger.  ffatUemj^findung;  Fr.  sensation  de  lapeau, 
aensation  eiUanie;  Ital.  sensazione  cutanea. 
A  synonym  (used,  e.g.,  by  Sanford,  Course 
in  Bxper.  PsyckoL.,  chap,  i)  for  Cutanbgub 
Sbnsation  (q.v.).  (b.b.t.) 

OMeaartea  (or  Das  Cariea)^  Bant. 
(1596-1650.)  A  French  philosopher  and 
mi^ematician,  bom  at  La  Haye,  who  entered 
upon  his  education  at  the  college  of  La  Fl^e. 
In  161 2  he  left  school,  dissati^ed  with  scho- 
lastic methods  and  doctrines.  Li  161 6  he 
joined  the  Dutch  army;  in  1619  that  of  the 
duke  of  Bavaria.  In  1621  he  renounced  his 
military  profession,and  began  again  the  pursuit 

a? 


of  knowledge,  travelling  in  Italy,  France,  and 
other  countries.  In  1629  he  settied  in  Hol- 
land. In  1647  ^^  Fren<^  court  granted  him 
a  pension.  Invited  to  the  Swedish  court 
by  Queen  Christina,  he  went  to  Stockholm, 
where  he  died.  He  is  properly  called  the 
'  father  of  modern  philosophy.  See  Mum  and 
Body,  Occasionalism,  and  Pbx-bstablishbi) 
Habmont. 

Basoant  (doctrine  of) :  Qer.  AhstammiungS' 
lAre,  Deecendenzlehre;  Fr.  Morie  de  la  de- 
scendance; Ital.  teoria  deUa  diseendenza  (or 
dell*  evciuzione).  The  theory  that  all  the 
diverse  forms  of  organic  life  are  the  de- 
scendants, through  the  ordinary  processes 
of  reproduction,  of  previously  existing  forma. 
Descent  of  man  is  the  origin  of  man  in  accor- 
dance with  this  theory.  (B.8.0.-JJCB.) 

This  theory,  that  animals  and  plants  are  in 
all  esses  genetically  related  to  earlier  forms, 
is  the  doctrine  of  continuity  in  evolution  as 
applied  to  the  organic  world.  Its  general 
acceptance  among  biologists  may  be  said  to 
be  due  to  the  publication  of  the  Origin  of 
Species.  Darwin  used  the  phrase  'descent 
with  modifications '  to  characterize  the  theory 
of  evolution.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  term  Hodifioation  (q.v.)  has  since 
been  used  by  some  authors  with  a  specialized 
meaning. 

Literature:  C.  Dabwin,  Origin  of  Species; 
E.  Haxokxl,  History  of  Creation;  O. 
SoHnmT,  Doctrine  of  Descent.  See  the 
literature  of  Evoltttion.  For  the  influence 
of  the  theory  of  descent  upon  classification  see 
E.  R.  Lankestbb,  art.  Zoology  in  Encyc. 
Brit  (9th  ed.),  zxiv.  (o.ll.m.-^.m.b.) 

Daaoaiit  (in  logic):  see  Quantitt  (logical). 

Paaoription  [Lat.  de-^soribere,  to  write] : 
Qer.  BestAreOmng ;  Fr.  description ;  Ital.  de- 
sorizione.  The  statement  of  the  distinctive 
marks  of  an  object,  the  marks  being  of  such 
a  kind  as  can  be  presented  in  direct  perceptive 
experience. 

Descriptions,accordingly,  may  be  more  or  less 
complete,  according  as  the  purpose,  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  object,  may  be  effected  by  more  or 
less  enumeration  of  detaiL  It  is  an  accepted 
doctrine  of  logic  that  the  concrete  individual 
object  can  be  described,  not  defined.  Em- 
pirical theory  of  knowledge  tends  to  regard 
detailed,  complete  description  as  identical  with 
explanation.  See  Soibngb,  and  cf.  Appbbcia- 
TION.  (bjl) 

Baaart  HLat.  c^s+semra,  to  serve]:  Ger. 
Verdienst;  Fr.  mSrite;  Ital.  merito.  What  is 
due  to  a  man  in  the  way  of  praise  or  reward. 
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blame  or  penalty,  in  respect  of  the  usual 
quality  of  his  conduct 

From  the  moral  point  of  view,  a  man's  desert 
depends  on  his  personal  attitude  to  morality, 
and  not  merely  on  the  social  utility  of  his 
achierements.    See  Mxbit.  (w.b.8.) 

2>esign  (in  philosophy)  [Xat.  dmgnare^  to 
mark  out]:  Ger.  Eweck\  Ft.  desmn;  Ital. 
disegno.  The  attribution  of  cases  of  adaptation 
in  nature  to  conscious  design. 

A  form  of  Tblboloot  (q.  v.)*  in  which  the 
concept  of  finality  is  anthropomorphic  and  is 
carri^  into  the  details  of  nature.  It  is  the 
ground  for  the  argument  from  design  for 
the  existence  of  God.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
more  deistic  forms  of  Thbisx  (q.  y.).    (J.X.B.) 

]>6Bigii  (in  psychology) :  Ger.  Ziel  {Absidu) ; 
Fr.  de$B$in ;  Ital.  dUegno.  A  conscious  and 
deliberate  plan  of  action.  Cf.  Pbojbot,  Flan, 
Iktbntion,  and  Pubposs. 

A  design  is  an  Ein>  (q.  ▼.)  which  is  more 
or  less  remote,  and  for  whose  attainment  the 
means  are  more  or  less  clearly  understood  and 
within  control.  It  carries  the  idea  also  of 
some  preliminary  deliberation.  We  will  to 
move  a  limb,  or  to  taste  of  a  dish,  but  we 
design  to  take  a  walk,  or  to  eat  a  dinner.  This 
is  the  tendency  of  usage,  but  it  might  be  more 
consistent  than  it  is.  (J.M.B.,  g.f.b.) 

Designate  and  Desigiiation :  see  Tebm 
(logical). 

Desire  [Lat.  detiderare,  to  wish  for] :  Ger. 
Begehrung,  Begehren  (abstract);  Fr.  dSsir; 
Itid.  dedderio.  Appetence,  in  wnich  the  attain- 
ment of  an  end  is  represented  by  means  of  a 
train  of  ideas. 

Our  definition  restricts  the  application  of 
the  term  to  a  special  form  of  conation  or 
appetence,  arising  only  at  a  certain  level  of 
mental  deyelopment.  This  usage  is  modem. 
The  earlier  psychologists,  such  as  Wolf  and 
Locke,  apply  the  woid  to  the  conative  side  of 
our  nature  in  general.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  connotation  which  they  attached  to 
the  word  differs  essentially  from  that  which 
we  have  assigned  to  it.  They  made  it  co- 
existent with  conation  in  general,  only  because 
they  failed  to  distinguish  more  primitive  and 
simple  from  more  developed  and  complex 
modes  of  the  conative  attitude.  'The  cases 
in  which  the  subject  is  incited  to  action  by 
ideas,  as  distinct  from  perceptions,  are  cases  of 
desire.  ...  By  the  time  that  ideas  are  suf- 
ficiently self-sustaining,  they  form  trains  that 
are  not  wholly  shaped  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  present ;  entirely  new  possibilities  of  action 
are  opened  up.    We  can  desire  to  live  again 


through  experiences  of  which  there  is  nbthing 
actually  present  to  remind  us ;  and  we  can 
desire  a  new  experience  which  as  yet  we  only 
imagine '  (Ward,  as  cited  below,  73-4). 

JUieraiwre:  Wabd,  art.  Psychology,  Encyc. 
Brit,  Ft.  XX ;  Gbkbn,  IVdegomena  to 
Ethics,  Bk.  n.  chap,  ii;  Baldwin,  Handb. 
of  Psychol.,  Feeling  and  Will,  330-30;  Ladd, 
Psychol.,  Descrip.  and  Explan.,  601-8 ;  Sidg- 
wiCK,  Meth.  of  Eth.,  Bk.  I.  chap,  iv; 
HOffding,  Psychologic,  325;  Jodl,  Lehrb. 
d.  Psychol.,  436.  For  desire,  in  the  general 
sense  of  conation,  see  Conatioiv;  also  the 
citations  made  by  Rtslrb,  W(5rterb.  d.  philos. 
Begriffe^  '  Begehren.'  (o.f.s.,  j.ilb.) 

Deepftir :  see  Hon  and  Dxspaik. 

Deepotini  [Gr.  btaw^nff,  master,  lord]: 
Ger.  DeapoUmMAs;  Fr.  despatisme;  ItaL  th- 
9potUmo.  (i)  As  a  form  of  government, 
despotism  is  the  sovereign  and  arbitrary 
rule  of  a  single  person.  (3)  It  is  frequently 
applied  to  arbitrary  rule,  even  of  a  subordi- 
nate ruler. 

Despot  is  in  Greek  originally  the  master 
of  a  slave,  and  is  very  properly  applied  by 
Herodotus  to  the  Persian  kings.  To  Aristotle 
{Pd.,  ni.  ix;  Ethiea,  ym.  x)  despotic  gov- 
ernment (nearly  convertible  with  tyrannical) 
is  that  of  a  single  ruler  that  rules,  not  for  the 
public  good,  but  for  his  own.  In  our  own 
time  we  should  feel  that  despotism  would  be 
a  less  harsh  term  than  {granny  to  apply  to  a 
rule  like  that  of  the  czar  of  Russia,  which, 
though  arbitrary,  is  not  without  laws,  nor 
entirely  for  the  ruler's  personal  advantage. 
The  use  of  'despot,'  in  the  later  Byzantine 
empire  (see  Murray's  Eng.  Diet,,  and  Gibbon, 
Dwline  and  Fall,  chap,  liii),  for  the  first  of 
the  princes  of  the  blood  under*  the  emperor, 
was  of  course  not  warranted,  either  by  deriva- 
tion or  history.     See  Autoobaot,  and  Ab- 

SOLUnSX.  (J.B.) 

Destiny :  see  Fatb,  PaoviDaNOB,  Esoha- 
TOLOGT,  and  Immobtalitt. 

Destutty  Awtoine  Louie  dande,  Comte 
de  Tracy.  (1754-1836.)  Bom  of  an  ancient 
and  noble  family  of  France,  he  joined  the 
army,  and,  after  brilliant  service,  the  party  of 
the  Revolution.  He  sat  in  the  Constitutional 
Assembly  beside  Lafayette,  and  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror  was  imprisoned.  Two  days 
before  his  trial  the  Reign  of  Terror  ended,  and 
he  was  released.  It  was  during  his  imprison- 
ment that  he  conceived  the  plan  of  his  greatest 
work.  During  the  Consulate  the  Society  of 
Ideologists  met  at  his  house  in  Auteml  near 
Paris,  among  them  Dabains  and  Bezgamin 
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Constant.  He  has  been  called  the  logician 
and  metaphysician  of  the  school  of  Condillac. 

Seraatiuto  (in  law)  [Lat.  desuettido] :  Ger. 
Abkomment  ausser  CrAraueh  treton;  Fr.  dUuJ^ 
tude ;  Ital.  dUuBO.  Discontinnanoe  of  use ; 
especially  of  the  use  of  some  part  of  the 
unwritten  law. 

The  term  is  correlatiye  with  custom  (o(m- 
tuehbdo).  What  law  custom  creates,  disuse 
may  eventually  abrogate  (Effinger  v.  Lewis, 
32  Penm^lyania  State  Reports,  367).  '  Bectis- 
sime  etiam  illud  receptum  est  ut  leges  non 
solum  sufiragio  legislatoris,  sed  etiam  tacito 
consensu  omnium  per  desuetudinem  abrogen- 
tur'  {Dig.,  i.  3,  De  Legibua,  &c.,  32,  §  i). 

By  the  law  of  England  and  the  United 
States,  no  legislatiye  enactment  is  abrogated 
by  desuetude.  Statutes  may  be  treated  as 
'  dead  letters '  by  the  public,  but  never  are  by 
the  courts,  except  as  juries  in  criminal  cases 
may  virtually  disregard  them,  by  acquitting 
a  person  charged  with  their  violation,  not 
bemuse  the  act  was  not  proved,  but  because 
they  consider  them  as  obsolete,  and  so  of  no 
force.  (B.B.B.) 

OwtenBinaate  [Lat  cfeftfrmttiare,  to  limit] : 
Qer.  DOerminanien;  Fr.  dHerminarUs;  Ital. 
dUemdnanii.  The  hypothetical  group  of 
hypothetical  units  or  biophores,  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  which  during  development  the 
differentiations  of  the  multicellular  organism 
are  determined. 

The  determinant  takes  its  place  in  the 
elaborate  scheme  of  heredity  developed  by 
Weismann.  Admittedly  hypothetical,  it  none 
the  less  serves  to  make  dear  a  definite  con- 
ception. See  A.  Weismann,  The  Oermr 
Pkum  (1893).  (CXL.M.) 

Betcnnainate  (in  biology)  [Lat  c2etormtna- 
tus,  firom  da^rnUnare,  to  limit] :  Qer.  besiimmt, 
besUmmt  geriehiet;  Fr.  ditermiMf  {variation) 
crienUe  (t.d.);  Ital.  deUrmMiato,  (i)  Con- 
genital variations  in  definite  directions,  due 
to  some  specific  cause,  and  not  conforming  to 
the  law  of  probability,  are  said  to  be  deter- 
minate, as  contrasted  with  indeterminate, 
indefinite,  or  fortuitous.  (o.Iil.x.--j.x.b.) 

(2)  Evolution  resulting  from  the  continued 
action  of  some  cause  by  which  its  course  is 
directed  is  said  to  be  determinate.     See  Ob- 

THOGBKBSIS,andOBTBOFIiA8T.  ( J.ICB.,  OXl.M.) 

(i)  According  to  some  biologists,  individual 
modifications  of  structure,  due  to  use  or  the 
action  of  the  environment,  in  one  generation, 
determine  congenital  variations  of  a  similar 
kind  in  the  next  generation.  According  to 
others,  the  survival,  under  natural  selection, 


and  interbreeding  of  those  which  vary  con- 
genitallyin  certain  directions  produces  further 
variability  in  these  directions,  simply  by  shift- 
ing the  mean,  and  evolution  becomes  deter- 
minate (sense  2),  although  variations  are  reaUy 
not  so.  According  to  still  others,  variations 
are  determined  by  an  inner  tendency,  at  present 
unexplained  by  science. 

(2)  Accordmg  to  some,  for  whom  deter- 
minate variations  do  not  exist,  the  course  of 
evolution  is  determined  solely  by  the  action 
of  the  environment,  direct  or  indirect  (extrinsic 
determination,  extreme  Neo-Darwinism) ;  ac- 
cording to  others,  it  is  mainly  determined  by 
the  inherent  nature  of  organic  life,  producing 
determinate  variations  (intrinsic  determina- 
tion, Neo-Lamarckism,  orthogenesis) ;  and  ac- 
cording to  still  others,  it  is  due  to  the  supple- 
menting of  natural  selection  by  the  screening 
influence  of  individual  accommodations  upon 
indeterminate  variations  (organic  selection,  or- 
thoplasy).  See  Modification,  Yabiation, 
and  AoQuiBBD  Chabactbrs.    (o.limM.-j.m.b.) 

Petgrmination  (logical)  [Lat  detemuna- 
tio] :  Gkr.  Determmationj  BesHmmung ;  Fr. 
dUermination ;  Ital.  delerminazione.  The 
form  of  definition  which  restricts  the  gener- 
ality of  a  notion  by  adding  marks  to  its  mean- 
ing, that  is,  by  increasing  its  comprehension 
or  depth. 

So  the  vpAoB^vit  of  Aristotle  {AnaL  Post,, 
i.  27,  87  a).  Spinoza  {Epist.  59)  made  a 
metaphysical  application  in  deu3ring  all  deter- 
mination to  the  absolute,  since  omnM  deter- 
minatio  ut  negatio,  the  denial  of  the  contrary 
of  the  marks  which  are  added.  Similarly 
Schelling.  Among  modern  logicians,  deter- 
mination has  come  to  mean  the  process  of  re- 
stricting the  generality  by  definition  (Ueber- 
weg,  Logik,  4th  ed.,  §  52).  See  additional 
citations  in  Eisler,  Worterb,  d*  phiUoi,  Begr^e, 
sub  verbo.  (b.a.) 

Dgtrmination  (psychical  or  mental).  The 
co-operation  of  all  the  factors  which  adequately 
condition  and  issue  in  a  mental  End-statb 
(q.  v.).    See  also  End  (meaning  2). 

The  essential  matters  are  progress  towards 
an  end-state,  generally  involving  a  series  of 
changes,  and  the  inclusion  of  no  elements  ex- 
traneous to  the  state  whose  determination  is 
in  question.  The  conception  of  determination 
in  the  individual  mind  is  analogous  to  that  of 
psychological  and  biological  determination 
in  evolution.    Gf.  the  other  forms  of  Dbteb- 

MINATION.  (J.M.B.,  G.F.8.) 

The  distinctive  use  of  *  psychical'  or 
'mental'   (in  contrast  with   'psychological' 
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DsTlBMiNATiON ;  866  n6xt  topic)  flhould  he 
noted.  Th6  former  indicates  the  individaarB 
own  consciooflnees  of  a  process,  the  latter 
the  obserration  of  a  process  by  another  ob- 
server. This  general  contrast  of  points  of 
view  is  recommended  under  Fsychigal  and 

PSTOHOLOOICAL.  (J.M.B.-O.F.B.) 

The  subject  has  been  discussed  under  various 
terms,  the  principal  question  being  as  to 
the  relative  share  of  subjective  factors,  such 
as  associations,  dispositions,  Ac,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  objective,  nervous  or  stimulating, 
factors  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  several  typical 
modes  of  mental  determination,  especnally 
those  of  mental  objects,  and  of  volitions.  The 
adaptive  determination  of  thought  progres- 
sively has  been  called,  by  Stout,  ReiiAttve 
SuooEBTiOK  (q.  v.);  and  the  theory  that  volition 
is  always  a  case  of  determination,  in  the  sense 
of  the  definition,  has  been  called  Dbtesmikism 
(q.v.),  as  opposed  to  lKi)BTUHiKi8M(q.v.).  The 
present  writer  has  applied  the  phrase  syste- 
matic determination  to  the  series  of  progressive 
determinations — each  from  the  platform  of  the 
earlier  system — which  make  up  the  develop- 
ment of  knowledge  as  a  whole.  An  interesting 
case  is  indicated  by  the  phrase  'decision  or 
determination  to  act '  thus,  or  so ;  it  is  really 
a  predetermination  of  an  end  for  action,  being 
an  end-state  resulting  from  the  earlier  deter- 
mination known  as  deliberation. 

Literature:  Stout,  Analytic  Psychol.; 
SiMMXL,  Arch.  f.  syst.  Philos.,  i;  Ubban, 
Psychol.  Rev.,  July,  1892;  Baldwin,  Social 
and  Eth.  Interpret.,  §§  55-7,  78,  and  in 
Psychol.  Bev.,  Jan.,  1898.  (j.m.b.) 

Determination  (psychological).  The  evolu- 
tion of  mind  considered  as  showing  a  series 
of  forms  progressively  determined  towards 
greater  complexity.  It  is  correlative  to  the 
biological  determination  seen  in  '  detenninate 
evolution,'  and  analogous — ^as  a  problem — to 
the  mental  or  psychic  determination  of  the 
individual's  '  stream  of  thought.' 

Literaiwre :  see  titles  under  Dbtbhhina- 
TiOK  (mental).  Also  James,  Frinc.  of  Psychol., 
li,  ad  Jin.  (J.M.B.) 

Determinism  [Lat.  cle  +  ierminua,  end] : 
Qer.  DeUrminismus ;  Fr.  dkerminisme;  Ital. 
determmimno.  The  theory  according  to  which 
choice  between  alternative  courses  of  conduct 
can,  in  all  cases,  be  fully  accounted  for  by 
psychological  and  other  couditions.  See  Fbeb 
Will  Contbovebsies,  and  Determination 
(mental).  (o.p.8.-iJ.m.b.) 

Determinism  (in  biology).  The  doctrine 
that  all  organic  phenomena   have    efficient 


causes  or  antecedents,  in  terms  of  which  they 
are  explicable. 

Biological  determinism  asserts  that,  no 
matter  what  psychological  phenommia  may 
or  may  not  accompany  organic  changes,  these 
changes  in  themselves  are  determined  by 
antecedent  vital   changes.    See  EvoLunov 

(cosmic).  (O.LL.M.-J.M.B.) 

Determinism    (theol(^cal):    see  Fobs- 

OBDIKATION. 

J^9fQM  ex  Iffftohina  [Lat.].  Divine  agency 
considered  as  apart  from  nature,  and  modify- 
ing or  interfering  with  it  on  occasion. 

This  view  was  developed  in  its  philosophical 
form  in  what  is  known  as  Deism  (q.v.).  The 
expression  is  often  used  as  setting  into  relief  an 
artificial  and  extreme  dualistic  vein  in  theistic 
discussion.  (Jjf3.) 

Denteranopia  [Gr.  dcvrc/wr,  second,  +  a 
+  i^ltai,  to  see] :  Qer.  Deuteranapie ;  Fr. 
and  Ital.  not  in  use.  The  name  proposed  by 
v.  Kries  for  what  was  formerly  called  green- 
blindness.    See  Fbotakopia.  (cx.i'.) 

Dentoplasm  [Or.  Mnpos,  second,  +  wkaapa, 
substance]:  Qer. NahnmgadoUer ;  Fr.dtuUh 
ptamut  UcUhe;  Ital.  deutopUuma,  That 
portion  of  the  egg  which  affords  nourish- 
ment to  the  formative  protoplasm ;  commonly 
called  the  yolk.    Proposed  by  Van  Beneden 

(1870).  (CXI..V.) 

Development  (biological)  [Lat.  devoHtUus, 
through  theFr.]:  Qer.  EfUuneldung ;  Fr.deve- 
Un>pement;  Ital.  mnluppo.  The  entire  series  of 
vital  changes  normal  to  the  individual  oxganism, 
from  its  origin  from  the  parent  cell  or  cells 
until  death. 

Development  refers  to  the  individual  (Onto- 
OENE8is),evolutionto  the  race  (Phylogenesis), 
a  distinction  of  terms  (q*v.)  made  by  Haeckel. 
Inmost  organisms  there  are  well-marked  stages 
in  development,  characterized  by  structural 
changes.  For  the  law  of  such  changes  during 
the  prenatal  or  embryological  period  see  Re- 
capitulation ;  on  changes  in  the  subsequent 
periods  see  Developmental  brsANiriBSy 
Adolescence,  Senescence.  Cope  and  Hyatt 
have  formulated  a  law  of  decay,  according  to 
which  the  individual's  retrograde  development, 
or  decline  after  maturity,  anticipates  the  future 
degeneration  of  the  species  to  which  it  belongs, 
giving  a  sort  of  reverse  recapitulation. 

For  the  distinction  between  development  and 
growth  see  OB0WTH,and  Gbowth  (psychic);  if 
made  in  biology,  it  would  mean  that  develop* 
ment  applies  to  what  is  constitutional  and 
characteristic  of  the  species,  growth  to  what 
is  acquired  by  the  individual — development 
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to  adaptation,  growth  to  Accommodation 
(q.  v.).  In  addition  to  the  topics  referred  to, 
see  Embbyoloot. 

LUenUwre :    eee  topics  mentioned  above ; 

Htatt,    Science,    N.S.,    Jan.     27,     1897 ; 

HABCKXLpGen.  Morphol.  (1866).  (j.M.B.,E.B.p.) 

I>0V0lopm«iit  (mental) :  see  Mbntal  Db- 

▼ELOPMBKT,  and  EroLunoK  (mental). 

]l«v«lopm«iit  FomLiila:  see  Symbolic 
Looio. 

Porolopmwitftl  Twiianitiiwi:  Ottv.EfUmck- 
UmgtptyehoBen]  Fr.  psyehoies  du  dhfdoppe" 
ment ;  Ital.  psieosi  dello  mnhippo  (e.g.  deUa 
pubertd).  Those  nervous  disorders  which  tend 
to  appear  at  certain  periods  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  brain. 

The  bringing  to  complete  fruitage  of  the 
highest  evolution  in  nature  is  a  most  delicate 
process,  sabject  to  dangers  of  many  kinds,  and 
incident  to  different  periods.  While  these  may 
be  aggravated  by  unhygienic  conditions,  the 
determining  fiebctor  is  heredity.  '  A  bad  or  a 
good  heredity  means  more  during  development 
than  after.'  Most  of  the  disorders  of  develop- 
ment are  accordingly  regarded  as  manifesta- 
tions of  nervous  instability,  or  of  a  neurotic  dii^ 
thesis.  Such  taint  may  be  so  slight  that,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  individual  would 
pass  through  his  normal  span  of  years  without 
mental  disorder  or  marked  abnormality; 
but  under  the  influence  of  misfortune  or  ex- 
citement, particularly  if  it  occur  at  critical 
periods  in  his  life,  he  is  apt  to  exhibit  patho- 
logical symptoms.  Those  bearing  upon  them 
the  marks  or  stigmata  of  DxoBNXBATioir  (q.  v.) 
are  specially  prone  to  developmental  neuroses. 
Developmental  disorders  in  children  are 
apt  to  take  the  form  of  convulsions,  delirium, 
night-terrors,  somnambulism,  and  the  like. 
Daring  dentition,  convulsion  is  the  typical 
form  of  manifestation  of  an  unstable  brain. 
The  delirium  may  be  connected  with  a  distinct 
fever,  but  the  high  temperature  does  not  of 
itself  lead  to  delirium  except  in  the  predis- 
posed brain. 

The  developmental  neuroses  incident  to 
puberty  and  adolescence  are  of  supreme  im- 
portance ;  for  these  periods  are  recognized  as 
the  ones  when  breakdown  is  most  imminent, 
when  the  tyranny  of  heredity  is  most  apt 
to  make  itself  felt,  when  the  decadence  of 
the  unfit  begins  to  appear.  Epilepsy  and, 
eBpecially,  hysteria  are  apt  to  appear  in  the 
following  puberty. 
The  ages  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  are 
most  liable  to  mania  and  neurasthenia;  and 
the  percentage  of  cases  of  insanity  which  occur 


at  this  period,  in  which  hereditary  influences 
can  be  traced,  is  unusually  large.  Many  of  the 
forms  of  mental  disturbimoe  incident  to  this 
period,  while  not  technically  insanities,  are  yet 
significant.  A  oharaoteristio  form  ojf  minor 
psychosis  may  appear  as  an  exaggerated  self- 
will  :  the  youth  or  maiden  becomes  ungovern- 
able, breaks  out  into  attacks  of  violence, 
becomes  lazy,  may  be  prone  to  deceit  and  lying, 
may  leave  home  without  reason,  or  create 
scandal.  In  all  this  there  is  a  characteristic 
periodicity,  periods  of  abandonment  and  ex- 
cess giving  way  to  periods  of  propriety  and 
Belf-reetraint.  It  would  be  misleading  to  re- 
gard such  attacks  as  insanity,  but  tihey  are 
closely  related  causally  to  the  influences  which 
produce  true  insanity.  The  form  of  insanity 
usually  described  as  the  insanity  of  adolescence 
is  characterized  by  a  maniacal  tendency 
(seventy-eight  per  cent.)  and  a  motor  restless- 
ness. '  The  maniac  is,  in  the  male  sex,  restless, 
boisterous,  full  of  mock-heroic  pseudo-manli- 
ness, obtrusive  pugnaciousness,  with  often  a 
morbid  sentimentality;  while  in  the  female 
sex  we  find  also  restlessness,  with  lack  of 
self-control,  intolerance  of  control  by  others, 
impulsiveness,  hysterical  obtrusiveness,  and 
emotional  perversion.  In  both  sexes  we 
naturally  find  strong  and  perverted  sexual 
ideas  and  practices.'  Periodicity  of  attack  and 
remission  is  particularly  characteristic,  and  is 
related,  in  women  especially,  to  the  periodicity 
of  sexual  functions.  In  about  one-third  of  all 
cases  the  ending  is  secondary  dementia — a 
severe  decay  of  mental  functions,  comparable 
to  extreme  idiocy.  Such  dementia,  however, 
may  be  consistent  in  some  cases  with  the 
spasmodic,  but  transitory,  display  of  latent 
mental  powers.  Some  cases  recover  once  or 
twice  with  years  of  sanity,  but  in  the  end  pass 
into  true  dementia.  Less  frequently  the 
adolescent  insanity  is  of  a  melancholic  type, 
still  showing  remissions,  but  not  so  definitely 
as  in  maniacal  cases;  there  is  apt  to  be 
hypochondria  and  extreme  concentration  upon 
one's  self.  Suicidal  tendencies  may  occur; 
religiousdepression  and  delusions  are  frequent. 
Sudbcaseswhenpersistentdevelopinto  forms  of 
stupor — more  common  in  females  than  in  males. 
Masturbation  in  males,  and  hysterical  symp- 
toms in  females,  are  the  chief  complications. 

Akin  to  adolescent  insanities  are  those  con- 
nected with  childbirth,  with  the  climacteric, 
and  with  senility.  All  these  relate  to  periods 
of  development  in  the  progress  from  birth  to 
death,  and  are  dominated  by  hereditary  in- 
fluences and  endowments.    For  description  of 
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these  in  relation  to  development  see  ClooBton, 
MerU.  DiseoBes. 

A  different  view  of  this  subject  is  taken  by 
Kraepelin,  who  recognizes  the  occorrence  of 
seyenJ  distinct  disease-processes  of  character- 
istic course  and  outcome.    See  Fstghobis. 

Literaiure:  T.  S.  Cloustok,  Ment.  Dis- 
eases (4th  ed.,  1883);  The  Neuroses  of 
Development  (1891);  and  Developmental  In- 
sanities, in  Tuke's  Diet,  of  Psychol.  Med.; 
EMMnroHAUB,  Die  psychoL  Stomngen  des 
Kindesalters  (1887);  J.  Lakgdok  Down, 
Mentid  Affections  of  Childhood  (1889);  Mabbo, 
La  Paberti  (i  896-8) ;  Eahlbaum,  Die  Hebe- 
phrenic; Sachs,  Nervous  Diseases  of  Children 
(1895) ;  Moboan,  Der  Irrsinn  im  Eindesalter 
(1889);  Ziehen,  Mabbo,  and  Voisik,  Proc. 
Xm  intemat.  Med.  Cong.,  1900.  See  also 
under  Adolbbosnob.  (j.j.) 

D0Tttlop]ii«ntai  Koduuiies:  Oer.  EfU- 
fmekUmgmnecharUk  \  Fr.  hicmiehanique  (De- 
lage;  see,  however,  Boux,  as  below,  viii. 
362);  Ital.  (not  in  use),  liie  department  of 
biology  which  investigates  by  experimental 
methods  the  development  of  the  individual 
organism,  conceived  as  consisting  in  more  or 
less  mechanical  reaction  to  the  stimulating 
conditions  of  the  environment. 

The  term  was  suggested  and  the  depart- 
ment of  research  was  much  furthered  by 
Rouz,  who  founded  the  A  rehivf,  Entwieklungs- 
rnechanik.    Cf.  Biological  Scibncbb.  (j ji.b.) 

]>«viation  [Lat.  deviare,  deviate] :  Ger. 
AHenkung^  Deviation]  Fr.  dMatton;  Ital. 
deviazione.  In  general,  a  turning  from,  as  the 
deviation  of  a  ray  of  light  in  passing  through 
a  prism,  or  the  turning  aside  of  the  eye  from 
a  given  position. 

An  abnormal  and  somewhat  persistent  turn- 
ing of  the  eyes  (and  head)  to  one  side  is  termed 
conjugate  deviation,  ana  may  result  from  a 
lesion  in  one  hemisphere.  Such  conjugate  devia- 
tion is  thus  a  symptom  of  hemiplegia;  the(head 
and)  eyes  cannot  be  turned  towards  the  affected 
side,  or  the  unopposed  antagonistic  muscles  may 
turn  the  eyes  towards  the  unparalyzed  side. 

Besides  conjugate  deviation,  primary  and 
secondary  deviation  are  distinguished.  If  the 
lateral  muscle  of  one  eye  be  paralyzed,  then 
the  deviation  of  the  axis  of  the  paralyzed  eye 
is  the  primaiy  deviation.  Such  deviation  may 
be  convergent  or  divergent,  according  as  the 
external  or  internal  rectus  is  affected.  If  the 
patient  is  required  to  fixate  an  object  with 
his  affected  eye,  while  the  sound  eye  is  pre- 
vented frt)m  seeing  the  object,  the  sound  eye 
will  move  still  further  in  one  direction,  and 


the  deviation  of  the  visual  axes  is  increased ; 
this  increased  deviation  is  the  secondary 
deviation.  These  results  follow  from  the  in- 
nervation mechanism  of  binocular  vision  (see 
also  Vision,  defects  of).  Deviation  may 
produce  double  vision  or  Diplopia  (q.  v.). 
Cf.  Norris  and  Oliver,  SysUm  of  Dimasea  of 
the  Eye,  iv.  {3,3,) 

]>«viation  of  the  Satiiial  KesidiaaiB : 
G^r.  9chei'nbar6  vertieale  Meridia$ie  der 
SehfiUder;  Fr.dhnaticndesfnSridietuverHeaux 
apparenis ;  Ital.  deviazione  dei  fneridiani,  ece. 
The  name  given  to  a  slight  normal  irregu- 
larity in  the  arrangement  of  CoBBB8POin>iHG 
Points  (q.v.),  most  evident  in  the  case  of 
the  apparent  retinal  vertical. 

Literature:  Volkmann,  PhysioL  Unter- 
suchungen  im  Qebiete  d.  Optik  (1864); 
Sanvobd,  Course  in  Exper.  Psychol.,  expt. 
209 ;  used  in  explanation  of  certain  optical 
illusions  by  Zehbndbb,  Zeitsch.  f.  PsychoL, 

XX.  65  (1899).  (B.B.T.) 

Devil  rOr.  6  dio/SoXov,  the  slanderer] :  Ger. 
Teufil;  Fr.  diable;  Ital.  diavolo.  In  the 
language  of  religion,  the  name  given  to  an 
apostate  angel,  who  is  the  instigator  of  evU, 
and  the  '  ruler  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness.' 
The  term  diabolism  is  applied  to  actions 
which  are  devilish,  as  those  attributed  to  the 
victims  of  demon  possession.    See  Dbmono- 

MANIA.  (B.M.W.-JJi.B.) 

This  conception,  which  gradually  became 
personified  in  Christian  fiieology,  can  be 
traced  in  the  earliest  and  rudest  religious 
conceptions  of  man,  and  probably  had  source 
in  the  double  nature  of  humanity.  The  con- 
trast between  body  and  spirit,  between  self 
and  notHself,  is  responsible  for  the  growth 
of  the  contrasted  feelings  of  a  will  to  do  and 
an  opposing  power.  In  the  lowest  nature- 
religions,  where  there  are  no  moralized  deities, 
we  find  conceptions  of  destructive  demons  who 
must  be  propitiated.  Mischief,  rather  than 
evil,  is  originated  by  such  beings.  Higher  in 
the  scale,  we  come  upon  such '  adversaries '  as 
Typhon,  the  Titans,  Ahriman,  Moloch,  Siva. 
And,  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Phoebus 
Apollo,  the  same  divinity  is  worshipped  under 
two  aspects — as  the  patron  of  good,  and  as  the 
author  of  vengeance.  All  this  lies  within  the 
realm  of  mytib ;  that  is  to  say,  it  belongs  to 
the  pictorial  representation  of  certain  broad 
facts  in  human  experience.  With  the  rise  of 
apocalyptic  ideas,  in  the  first  centuiy,  the 
Jewish  conception  of  Satan  began  to  be 
personalized;  this  process  was  completed, 
thanks  to  the  intervention  of  the  later  Greek 
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ooncepiioiiB  of  angels  and  demons,  and  to  the 
direction  taken  by  the  Christian  consciousness 
daring  the  years  of  the  formation  of  the 
Choreh.  By  the  6th  century  the  personi- 
fication is  so  complete  that  the  devil  is  able 
to  appear  disguised  as  Christy  and  to  employ 
this  rase  for  the  destruction  of  souls.  Its  per- 
sistence and  domination  is  attested  by  the  pro- 
secutionB  for  witchcraft,  which  continued  till 
near  the  close  of  the  i8th  century,  and  attained 
their  height  in  the  17th. 

It  is  noticeable,  from  the  philosophical 
standpoint,  that  theology  has  always  treated 
the  devil  from  a  psychological  or  ethical  stand- 
point. The  problem  involved  is  reaUy  onto- 
logical,  and  as  a  consequence  of  philoso- 
phical criticism,  coupled  with  the  modern 
explanation  of  the  myth  by  way  of  historical 
development,  the  idea  is  now  without  vital 
influence.  The  whole  matter  belongs  to  the 
sphere  of  metaphysics,  and  particularly  to  the 
problems  surrounding  the  origin,  meaning, 
and  nature  of  evil. 

Liieratwe:  Hobkoff,  Oesch.  des  Teu- 
fels ;  HOlsmann,  Reden  d.  Satan ;  Oosteb- 
ZBB,  Christ.  Dogmatics,  413  f. ;  Sohultz, 
Old  Test  TheoL  (Eng.  trans.),  ii.  269  f.  The 
best  account,  in  brief,  is  A.  RiviLLE,  in  Bev. 
des  Deux  Mondes,  Jan.  1870  (Eng.  trans.. 
The  Devil,  1877).  (b.m.w.) 

]>oztraUty  [Lat.  dexter,  right]:  Ger. 
Becht"  {und  Idnk-)  handigkeit ;  Fr.  dextraliti 
(£.  Nourry),  droUier  {et  gaueher)  (right  and 
ieft-handed  persons ;  no  abstract  terms  in  use); 
Ital.  desiriemo  (0  fnancinimno)  (right  and  left- 
handed  persons),  (i)  The  supremacy  of  the 
right  hand,  right-handedness. 

(2)  The  fact  of  asymmetry  of  the  hands, 
right-  and  left-handedness  being  special  cases 

of  it.  (J.J.-J.M.B.) 

For  left-handedness,  sinistrality  is  the 
corresponding  word.  The  general  bilateral 
symmetry  of  structure  and  function  of  the 
ftK>dy  is  not  complete ;  the  most  pronounced 
variation  is  in  the  superior  development  of 
the  right  side,  particularly  the  hand.  There 
la  very  generally  a  preferred  foot  as  well 
as  hand,  and  persons  walking  with  their 
^es  closed  are  apt  to  manifest  a  tendency 
to  circle  quite  constantly,  some  to  the  right, 
others  to  the  left.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  left-handedness  has  always  been  ex- 
ceptional, and  right-handedness  the  normal. 
Even  the  relics  of  palaeolithic  man  indicate 
a  predominant  right-handedness,  while  his- 
toric records  of  tibe  most  ancient  date  £^ve 
evidence  of  the  rec<^;nition  of  the  unusualness 


of  left-handedness.  Left-handedness  however 
never  fails  to  occur,  although  in  varying  pro- 
portions; it  is  sometimes  stated  as  affecting 
about  two  persons  in  a  hundred.  Persons 
with  equal  facility  in  the  use  of  either  hand 
are  termed  ambidextrous;  but  even  tliey 
prefer  one  or  the  other  hand  for  the  most 
accurate  and  delicate  manipulations.  In  a 
striking  number  of  cases  ambidextrous  persons 
are  originally  left-handed,  but  have  acquired 
right-hwided  skill  as  well. 

Of  theories  attempting  to  explain  right- 
handedness,  some  refer  it  to  the  difference  in 
position  of  the  viscera,  which  favours  a  greater 
development  of  one  side.  Others  regard  it 
as  determined  mechanically  by  muscular  ad- 
vantage. Some  emphasize  tiie  importance 
of  education  and  acquired  habit  in  the  pro* 
pagation  of  right-handedness ;  others  regard  it 
as  an  inborn  difference.  Amidst  this  diversity 
of  opinion  the  best  substantiated  £ftct  is  this  : 
that  right-handedness  and  superiority  of  de* 
velopment  of  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere  are 
the  rule.  Such  superiority  is  evidenced  by 
the  &ct  that  our  speech  faculties  are  more 
usually  localized  in  the  left  hemisphere  (see 
Speboh  and  its  Defbctb);  while  in  a  few 
exceptional  cases  of  aphasia  in  left-handed 
persons  the  disease  has  been  located  in  the 
right  hemisphere.  Brain  weight  is  not  a 
satisfactory  test,  but  on  the  whole  confirms 
the  advantage  of  the  left  hemisphere ;  while 
a  few  cases  of  exceptional  left-handedness,  with 
greater  weight  of  the  right  hemisphere,  are  on 
record.  As  to  the  explanation  of  the  greater 
development  of  the  left  hemisphere,  as  deter- 
mined by  a  better  blood-supply,  or  by  a  general 
advantage  of  the  left  side  in  nutrition,  ftc, 
little  that  is  definite  can  be  offered.  It  is 
likely  that  the  initial  tendency  to  right-handed- 
ness is  present  in  most  persons,  but  in  a  slight 
degree,  and  that  this  slight  tendency  is  so 
emphasized  by  education,  and  the  social  and 
industrial  consensus,  that  in  the  end  it  is  well 
marked.  Some  persons  have  a  decided  right- 
handed  tendency,  others  an  equally  pronounced 
left-handed  tendency,  which  resists  all  efforts 
to  be  corrected  or  brought  into  accord  with 
the  usual.  Experiments  on  children  as  to 
original  right-  or  leftrhanded  tendencies  are 
not  sufficient  to  show  positive  results,  but 
in  some  cases  reveal  a  decided  congenital 
right-handedness  developing  at  a  well-marked 
period,  lliat  animals  are  capable  of  pre- 
ferential training  for  one  side  or  the  other  has 
been  demonstrated.  (J.J.) 

Litm'aiure :  Danibl  Wilson,  Left-hauded- 
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ness  (1891);  Baldwin,  Ment.  DeyeL  in  the 
Child  and  the  Baoe,  chap.  It;  Lombboso, 
opera  omniay  and  the  works  of  his  school, 
on  deztrality  compared  with  left-handed- 
nesB  in  normals,  lunatics,  degenerates,  epi- 
leptics, criminals,  ftc.  (cited  under  Cbdcino« 
loot).     See  also  Astmuxtbt.        (j.j.-b.m.) 

BUboliflBi  s  see  Dxyil. 

lUaoaiastios  [Gr.  M  +  iLcowrrucoff,  per- 
taining to  hearing]:  Qm,  DiakiMk]  Fr.di' 
aeousHque;  Ital.  diacuiHea.  The  science  of 
refracted  sounds ;  also  called  diaphonics.  See 
Heabino  (refraction).  (b.b.t.) 

DiagnosiB  [Or.  dU  +  yiyMMTMtr,  to  know] : 
Qer.Dioffnom;  Fr.  diagnoatie;  UbI.  diagnoti. 
The  determination  of  tiie  nature  of  a  disease 
from  its  sjrmptoms.  Differential  diagnosis 
refers  to  the  comparative  groupings  of 
symptoms,  whereby  closely  related  conditions 
may  be  distinguished  from  one  another. 

Diagnosis  forms  one  of  the  principal  factors 
of  practical  medicine,  and  is  no  less  important 
in  regard  to  mental  than  to  physical  diseases. 
Symptoms  of  mental  disorder,  however,  are 
particularly  difficult  to  describe  and  explain, 
since  the  normal  variation  of  mental  traits 
is  both  large  and  indefinite.  For  examples 
of  diagnosis,  compare  what  is  said  of  the 
diagnosis  of  insanity  (under  Saiott  and  In- 
sanitt),  and  the  differential  diagnosis  of  the 
different  forms  of  aphasia  (under  Sfbboh  and 
ITS  Dbfxcts).  (J.J.) 

BtftgovAB.  Lived  in  the  5th  centuiy  b.o. 
A  Greek  poet  and  philosopher,  who  followed 
Democritus  of  Abdera;  he  was  bom  on  the 
island  of  Melos,  and  became  a  citizen  of 
Athens.  He  was  called  an  atheist,  because 
he  rejected  the  popular  religion,  polytheism. 
He  left  Athens  411  B.O.,  possibly  banished 
for  impiety.     Died  at  Corinth. 

IMagnutt  (logical) :  see  Logical  Diaobam. 

XMagraaunatio  Baasoning:  see  Reason- 
ing. 

JMaleetio  [Gr.  btaXtKruai] :  Ger.  Dialekiik, 
dialekHsch;  Fr.  didUdique;  Ital.  didUtHeo, 
didUuica,  ( i )  In  ancient  philosophy  and  logic : 
pertaining  to  reasoning  or  argument,  and  (as 
a  noun)  a  qrstem  or  course  of  reasoning  or 
argument;  (2)  Kantian  sense:  see  Ki^ir's 
TmuoNOLOGT;  (3)  Hegelian  sense:  see  Hb- 
qbl'b  Tbbmikoloot,  III,  lY;  (4)  an  exten- 
sion of  Hegel's  usage :  the  logical  statement 
of  a  thought  or  other  process,  considered  as 
realizing  itself  in  recurrent  symbols  or 
material  forms.  Of.  the  writings  of  the 
Neo-Hegelian  school  (Wallace,  Caird,  Watson), 
to  whom  the  respective  definitions  are  per- 


sonal interpretations  of  Kantian  and  Hegelian 
thought. 

LUeraHwrti  see  extensive  citations  in 
Ei8LBB,Worterb.d.philos.Begnffe/Dialekt]k' ; 
McTaggbbt,  The  Hegelian  Dialectic.  (j.m.b.) 

JMaiUotiOB  (in  education).  The  art  of 
teaching  by  means  of  discussion,  as  seen  in 
Plato's  dialogues,  and  involving,  as  with 
Socrates,  inductive  appeals  to  special  in- 
stances.   See  Mbthod  (in  education). 

LiUrcAure :  MoMubbt,  The  Method  of  the 
Recitation,  331-32;  Xbhofhok,  Memora- 
bilia, Bk.  lY.  chap,  ii ;  Bobbnxjlakz,  Philos. 
of  Educ,  1 01-4.  (CDeo.) 

BiAUeUm:  see  Diallblus,  and  Tauto- 
logy. 

BiaUftliis  [Gr.  dtoXXf^Xof,  through  one  an- 
other]: ClBCULUS  in  FBOBAHDO  (q.V.).  (J.MJI.) 

IHAlogie  Kethod :  see  Socbaho  Mbthod. 

Sialogism :  see  Infbbbncb. 

PiiHnirtirr  [Gr.  di<i  +  M^rpov,  a  measure] : 
Qer.DurAmesaer;  Fr.  diaTn^rt;  ItaLdiameiro, 
In  craniometry  several  of  the  important 
maximal  distances  of  the  skull  are  termed 
diameters. 

Certain  of  the  most  important  of  the 
cranial  diameters  are  (a)  the  anterior^ 
posterior,  or  maximum  length  from  the  most 
prominent  point  of  the  glabella  to  the  occipital 
point  {01,  0  of  the  illustration  under  Cbahio* 
loot)  ;  (6)  the  transverse  maximum,  L  e.  the 
greateist  transverse  diameter  of  the  cranium 
wherever  found;  (e)  the  frontal,  or  width  of 
forehead;  (c£)  the  maximum  occipital,  or 
greatest  width  of  back  of  the  head;  (0)  the 
vertical,  giving  height  of  the  skull,  or  dis- 
tance from  the  top  or  culminating  point  of 
the  vertex  (or  by  some,  from  the  bregma)  to  the 
basion  or  middle  of  the  anterior  region  of  the 
foramen  magnum  (line  Bg,  B  of  the  illustration 
under  Cbakioloot).  Many  other  diameters 
have  been  proposed  as  significant,  some  in  the 
living  head,  as  well  as  on  the  skull  (see  Gould's 
Diet,  of  Med,t  art.  Diameter).  The  reUtions 
of  a  to  6  and  others  give  rise  to  indices.  See 
Cbaniologt,  Facial  Akglb,  and  Indbx 
(also  for  LUeraiwrt),  (J.J.) 

IManoatio  [Gr.  dca  +  Mcly,  to  think] :  Ger. 
DianoeHky  dianoeUteh ;  Fr.  dianoHigue;  Ital. 
dianoeHeo  (suggested. — B.M.).  (i^  Pertaining 
to  the  intellectual  or  reasoning  ninction  and 
processes.  (3)  Made  by  Hamilton  to  apply 
strictly  to  the  (uscursive  or  elaborative  £sculty, 
in  contrast  with  kobtio  (q.v.),  which  denoted 
cognitions  {LeeU.  on  iM.,  xxxviii).      (J jc.b.) 

In  the  first  sense,  Aristotle  distinguished  be- 
tweenthedianoeticandtheethical  virtues,  (k.6.} 
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Maplumies :  see  Diacoubtiob. 

DlMqpon  [Or.  diooiropd,  dispenimi].  The 
name  given  to  the  Jews  dispersed  throughout 
the  Roman  empire ;  also  applied,  by  analogy, 
to  a  work  carried  on  by  Moravian  mission- 
aries, with  the  object  of  'evangeliadng'  the 
state  churches  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
(Jas.  i.  I ;  I  Pet  i.  i). 

LUerahMire:  SchOiubb,  The  Jewish  People 
in  the  Time  of  our  Lord  (Eng.  trans.); 
KusKSN,  Beligion  of  Israel  (En^.  trans.),  iii. 
diap.  xi;  EwAU),  Hist,  of  Israel  (Eng. 
trans.),  vi.  8i  f.;  Osaetz,  Hist  of  the  Jews 
(Eng.  trans.),  ii.  chap,  viii;  Hauskath, 
New  Testament  Times:  The  Times  of  the 
Apostles,  I.  diy.  ii.  (Eng.  trans.) ;  Mommsbk, 
Hist  of  Rome  (Eng.  trans.),  iv.  538 1 ;  Mob- 
bison,  The  Jews  under  Roman  Rule;  Haybt, 
Le  Christianisme  et  ses  Origines,  iii.  (B.M.W.) 

'MaUhmAm  [Gr.  dut  +  rMmt,  to  place] :  Ger. 
Diaihem;  Fr.  diaA^;  ItaL  diated.  A  con- 
stitutional predisposition  of  the  body,  whereby 
it  is  rendered  specially  liable  to  a  certain 
disease ;  thus  there  may  be  a  gouty,  a  diabetic, 
a  phthisical,  or  an  insane  diathesis.  The  term 
hiuB  been  extensively  used  with  reference  to 
mental  conditions,  and  in  this  sense  acquires 
much  the  same  meaning  .as  degeneration. 

Persons  with  such  a  degenerate  diathesis 
have  a  bndn  deterioration,  which  exposes 
them  to  insanity  as  the  result  of  shock, 
of  serious  disturbance  with  the  ordinary 
current  of  life,  or  at  the  critical  periods  of 
change  of  life — dentition,  puberty,  child- 
birth, climacteric.  Such  persons  are  also 
characterized  by  unusual  mental  traits,  a 
tendency  to  instability  of  character  and 
action,  as  well  as  by  bodily  *  stigmata.'  See 
DBOsarxBATiON.  In  a  somewhat  different 
sense,  the  term  is  employed  to  indicate  the 
milder  forms  of  menttd  irreg^arity  not 
amounting  to  distinct  insanity. 

Literature:  Maubblet,  Pathol,  of  Mind 
(1895);  Cloitbton,  Ment  Diseases  (5th  ed., 
1 898);  KooH  JHe  psychopathologischenMinder- 
wertigkeiten(i89i);  Mobbl,  FAke,  Magnan, 
as  cited  under  Mbntal  Pathology.        (j.j.) 

BibatLit  DimaxiSt  or  IMmatds :  see  Mood 
(in  logic). 

BicMarelms.  A  Greek  philosopher  and 
writer,  of  the  4th  century  B.C.,  who  followed 
Aristotle.  His  history  of  the  Greek  people 
IB  extant,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
aources  of  biographical  data. 

Uehotomy  [Gr.  d/^o,  apart,  +  riiivtw^  to 
cot]:  Ger.  Zujeitheiiung;  Fr.  dtchotcnUe; 
Ital.  dieciomia.    A  form  of  logical  division  in 


which,  at  each  step,  the  genus  is  separated 
into  two  species,  determined  by  the  posBSssion 
and  non-possession,  the  presence  and  absence, 
of  a  mark  or  attribute.  The  species  so  deter- 
mined satisfy  the  rules  of  division :  they  ex- 
clude one  another,  and  they  exhaust  the  extent 
of  the  genus  divided.  As  the  process  depends 
only  on  the  formal  relation  between  positive 
and  negative  terms,  it  has  been  called  formal, 
and  also  exhaustive  division. 

Division  by  dichotomy  first  received  recog- 
nition from  Plato  (especially  in  the  dialogues 
SophUites  and  PcliHcus),  who,  however,  did 
not  handle  it  from  the  purely  formal  point  of 
view.  His  method  is  open  to  the  objections 
urged  against  it  by  Anstotle  (especially  De 
Parttb,  Animal.,  i.  chap,  iii),  and  is  certainly  of 
no  value  for  the  practical  ends  of  classifica- 
tion. The  principle  of  the  method  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  Jevons',  and  indeed  of  all  symbolic 
logic,  for  it  is  not  dependent  on  the  relation 
of  genus  and  species,  but  expresses  the  funda- 
mental distinction  in  thought  between  position 
and  negation.  (fiJL) 

DiohromatUott  [Gr.  dir,  twice,  +  xp^fui^ 
colour] :  Ger.  Diehrimatismua  {BathbUndheU, 
OrHnbiindheit,  Blaublindheit) ;  Fr.  cZtcAromaf- 
opsie  {amhythropMy  &c.) ;  Ital.  ceGUh  parzMe 
pei  eolori.  That  deviation  from  normal 
colour  vision,  in  v^Jiich  the  colour  distinctions 
of  the  spectrum  are  practically  reduced  to 
two ;  or,  again,  accepting  as  full  and  normal 
colour  vision  a  range  of  colour  which  may  be 
regarded  as  composable  of  three  fundamental 
colours  (trichromatic,  Helmholtz)  or  four 
(Hering),  the  colour  vision  of  a  dichromatic 
eye  would  be  composable  out  of  two  funda- 
mental colours  only.  See  Coloub-blindkbbb, 
Vision  (visual  sensation),  and  Vision  (defects 
of).  The  term  is  used  by  Helmholtz.  (j.j.-b.b.t.) 

Diota  probftiitia  [Scholastic  Lat.J.  A 
prominent  phrase  in  the  '  Biblical '  section  of 
the  old  dogmatic  theology.  It  is  used  there 
of  the  *  proof  texts,'  so  c^ed ;  the  dieta  pro- 
banda furnish  answer  to  the  question,  *  What 
does  God's  word  teach  us  in  Holy  Scriptui'e ) ' 

Since  the  rise  of  the  historical  method,  and 
the  parallel  development  of  historical  theology 
and  Biblical  theology,  this  problem  has  come 
to  be  viewed  and  treated  in  a  wholly  new  way. 

Literaivre :  Ebnbbti,  Institutio  Interpretis 
Novi  Testamenti.  (b.m.w.) 

Dietimi :  see  Modality. 

Diotwn  de  Omni  et  ITiillo:  see 
Abibtotlb's  Dictum. 

Didaotioe  [Gr.  MatenKdt,  taught] :  Ger. 
Didaktik'j    Fr.    didacttque;     Ital.   didaUiccu 
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The  science  and  art  of  teaching.  See  Peda- 
QoeiOB,  Inbtbvction,  and  Method  (in  edu- 
cation). (J.M.B.) 
UdAOtiM  (in  theology).  One  of  the  sec- 
tions of  paedeutics  which,  in  turn,  is  one  of 
the  main  divisions  of  practical  theology. 
Didactics  is  to  be  distinguished  from  cate- 
chetics.  The  former  is  the  more  extended 
use,  and  presupposes  laiger  stores  of  know- 
ledge. Religious  education,  as  given  by  oral 
lecture  to  adults  and  to  theological  students, 
may  be  said  to  constitute  the  field  of  didac* 

ticS.  (BJC.W.) 

IMdMiOAlio  Syllogism :  see  Stllooism. 

]Md«rotv  Brais.  (1713-84.)  French 
philosopher,  bom  at  Langres,  educated  by 
Jesuits,  and  intended  first  for  the  Church,  and 
later  for  the  law.  He  eagerly  embraced  the 
study  of  literature.  He  became  joint  editor  of 
the  JSneydopktU  with  d' Alembert  He  is  con- 
sidered chief  of  the  sceptical  philosophers  called 
the£HCT0LOPXDi8TB(q.v.).  He  died  in  Paris. 

DifBsireflioo  [Lat.  dis,  apart,  +/sit«,  tobearl : 
Ger.  Untertehied 'j  Fr.  difference;  Ital.  diffi' 
renza.  The  property  of  being  distinguish- 
able ;  that  is,  two  mental  objects  or  contents 
are  said  to  be  different,  in  certain  features, 
for  consciousness  when  in  respect  to  those 
features  one  could  not  be  taken  for  the  other. 
C£  LiKBNBSs,  and  Individual.  The  pro- 
duction of  new  differences  is  called  Differen- 
tiation. 

Hie  case  of  numerical  difference  represents 
this  criterion  most  plainly;  for  here  the 
identification  of  the  two  contents  as  the  same 
is  prevented  only  by  the  fact  of  actual  duplica- 
tion of  experience,  as  in  the  sight,  handling, 
ftc,  of  both  objects  at  once,  or  by  variations  in 
the  context.  The  absence  of  the  experience  of 
duplication — together  with  all  other '  features  * 
within  our  definition — would  leave  no  room 
for  difference.  This  is  the  psychological  justi- 
fication of  Leibnitz'  theory  of  the  '  sameness 
of  Indibcsbkiblxs  '  (q.  v.).  (j.m.b.) 

BUferMioe  (consciousness  of) :  Ger.  Unter- 
echiedeemj^mdUehheii ;  Fr.  eenHmerU  de  diffh- 
renee;  ItaL  eeneo  {aeniimenU>)  di  differenza. 
Awareness  of  the  presence  of  distinguishable 
aspects  in  a  total  experience  either  with  or 
without  singling  out  special  constituents ;  it 
thus  includes  both  Disoehnment  (q.  v.)  and 

DiSOBIMIKATION  (q.  V.). 

The  use  of  the  word  Sense  in  this  connec- 
tion, with  its  foreign  equivalents,  is  not  to  be 
commended.  It  would  be  better  to  say  Ap- 
prehension of  Difference  (with  proper  foreign 
equivalents).  (o.f.8.-j.m.b.) 


DifBsiMflioe  (method  of) :  Ger.  Meihode 
der  Differenz;  Fr.  miihode  des  d^ffh-eneee; 
Ital.  metodo  deUe  d^erenze.  The  method  of 
difference  may  be  applied  either  in  investiga- 
tion, i.  e.  discovery,  or  in  criticism  of  evi- 
dence, L  e.  proof.  In  both  cases  the  basis  is 
the  comparison  of  two  complexes  of  circum- 
stances differing  only  by  the  presence  and 
absence  of  the  phenomenon  under  considera- 
tion. 

As  conformity  to  this  condition  of  ex- 
clusive difference  is  practically  unattainable 
in  observation,  the  method  is  pre-eminently 
that  available  in  experiment  where  the  ex- 
clusive difference  can,  so  far,  be  introduced. 
Beasoning  from  the  difference  proceeds  on  the 
ground  that  for  the  change  from  presence  to 
absence  of  the  given  phenomenon  the  expla- 
nation cannot  be  found  in  antecedent  or  con- 
joined circumstances  which  remain  un- 
altered, but  must  be  sought  in  those  attendant, 
antecedent,  or  conjoined  circumstances  which 
exhibit  the  same  change  from  presence  to 
absence.  The  principle  of  this  reasoning  is 
the  canon  of  the  method  as  formulated  by 
Mill :  '  If  an  instance  in  which  the  pheno-. 
menon  under  investigation  occurs,  and  an 
instance  in  which  it  does  not  occur,  have 
every  circumstance  in  common  save  one,  that 
one  occurring  only  in  the  former,  the  cir- 
cumstance in  whidi  alone  the  two  instances 
differ  is  the   effect,    or   the    cause,  or  an 

part    of   the    cause,    of   the 


in 

phenomenon '  {Logic,  Bk.  III.  chap.  viii.  §  2). 

Literature :  the  term  Method  of  Difference 
is  due  to  J.  S.  Mill,  Logic.  The  method 
and  its  principle  had  been  recognised,  and 
its  general  function  defined,  by  Fbakcis 
Baook,  Nov.  Org.,  ii.  Aph.  12;  by  Hums, 
Treat,  of  Human  Nature,  Bk.  I.  Pt  III.  §  15  ; 
by  HsBSOfiXL,  Study  of  Nat.  Philos.,  §§  145, 
156.  On  the  limitations  to  the  inference 
from  the  method  of  difference,  see  Jxvoks, 
Pure  Logic  and  Minor  Logic,  Works,  295  fil ; 
SiQWABT,  Logik,  §  95 ;  Ybnk,  Empirical 
Logic,  chap.  xvii.  (B.A.) 

IMfElMWnoe  (method  of  least  noticeable) : 
Ger.  Methode  der  then  merldichen  Unterechdede ; 
Fr.  mithode  dee  modifieatione  minima  (Rou- 
vier),  or  dee  diffh'eneee  di  peine  pereepUbie;  ItaL 
metodo  deUe  variazioni  minime  (Villa).     See 

PSTCHOPHTSIOAL  MxiHODS. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  word  ^  notice- 
able' be  retained  in  preference  to  'percep- 
tible '  and  ^distinguishable '  (or  the  use  of  the 
phrase  *  judgments  of  difference'),  as  being 
free  from  theoretical  implications.        (j.m.b.) 
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HxB&rmkcm  Tone  :  Oer.  D^ermzUm  ; 
Fr.  son  d^fferentiel;  lUL  tuono  di  diffwwniM^ 
fmommo  del  Tartini.  The  difference  tone,  or 
Tartini's  tone,  is  the  stronger  of  the  two 
Combination  Tonss  (q.v.).  It  is  usually 
defined  as  a  tone  whose  vihration  rate  corre- 
sponds to  the  difference  hetween  the  vibra- 
tion rates  of  the  primaries  (Helmholtz, 
Sen$aium§  of  Tone,  153).  The  work  of 
Konig  makes  it  probable  that  there  are  two 
difference  tones :  the  one  of  the  vibration  rate 
b^a  (where  a  is  the  vibration  rate  of  the 
lower,  and  h  that  of  the  higher  generator), 
and  the  other  of  the  vibration  rate  la^b 
(Konig,  Qudques  JSxpirienees  d^Aeousiique, 
ix,  z,  1 88a);  and  that  the  one  or  other  of 
these  is  audible,  according  to  conditions 
(EbbinghauSy  Psyehologie,  308). 

It  is  producible :  (i)  by  two  tones ;  (2)  by 
fundamental  with  overtone ;  (3)  by  overtone 
with  overtone;  (4)  by  tone  and  difference 
tone,  ftc.  The  difference  tones  from  (4)  on- 
wards are  difference  tones  of  the  second,  third, 
&c.,  order.     See  Bbat  Tonbs. 

Ltieraiure :  Wundt,  Physiol.  Psychol.  (4th 
ed.),  L  464 ;  Hnlmholtz,  Sensations  of 
Tone,  152;  Mbybb,  Criticism  of  Current 
Theories  and  New  Facts,  Zeitsch.  f.  Psychol., 
xi.  177,  zvi.  I ;  Stuvpf,  Tonpsychologie,  ii. 
229,  243  ff.;  citations  under  Summation 
ToNX  and  Bbat  Tonx.  (b.b.t.) 

DkB&rmMal :  see  Calculus. 

BiiliBTCAtiation :  see  Divfbbbnob. 

DMBsKiitiation  (in  biology)  [Lat.  dtf- 
forentid] :  Ger.  D^erenzierung ;  Fr.  diffhrtfor 
euiltofi;  Ital.  d^eirenziafMnto,  (i)  The 
process  by  which  the  various  parts  of  one 
cell  acquire  structural  differences  correspond- 
ing to  a  physiological  division  o£  labour. 
Seen  more  especially  in  the  Protozoa.  (2) 
The  process  by  which  the  apparently  similar, 
or  undifferentiated,  cells  become  different  in 
structure  and  function.  The  latter  is  often 
spoken  of  as  the  physiological  division  of 
labour,  and  is  necesaarily  accompanied  by 
morphological  differentiation.  (3)  The  state 
reached  by  the  above  process,  most  strikingly 
exhibited  in  the  development  of  the  embryo 
into  the  adult  organism.  The  differentiation 
of  the  tissues  in  ontogeny  is  termed  histo- 
genesis. For  theories  see  EnoBNBSis,  and  Peb- 
roBMATiON ;  see  also  Dbtbbminant.  On  ner- 
vous differentiation  see  Nbbvoub  Ststxm  (II). 

LU&ratwre :  F.  M.  Balfoub,  Compar.  Em- 
bryol. ;  Osoab  Hbbtwio,  Embiyol.  of  Verte- 
brates (man  and  mammals),  and  The  Cell 
(trans.,    1895);    Kobsohblt   and    Hbibbb, 


Embryol.  of  Invertebrates ;  Minot,  Embryo- 
logy. (O.LL.M.-B.S.a.) 

Biflinwntiation  (in  mathematics):  the 
principle  of  the  differential  Calculus  (q.v.). 

Dignitas :  see  Maxim. 

lUgnity :  see  Worth. 

lUlABiiaa  [Or.  d/r,  twice, + X^/a/ui,  something 
taken]:  Otv.  Dilemma ;  Fr.  diiemme;  Ital. 
dilemma.  A  composite  form  of  conditional 
syUogism,  sometimes  called  hypothetioo- 
disjunctive,  from  combining  the  features  of 
the  hypothetical  and  the  disjunctive  syllogism  ; 
it  is  best  defined  as  a  syllogism  having  a  hypo- 
thetical mi^or  premise  with  more  than  one 
antecedent  and  a  diqunctive  minor. 

The  dilemma  in  the  earliest  forms  was  re- 
garded more  as  a  rhetorical  device  than  as  a 
distinct  type  of  logical  reasoning.  In  this 
sense  the  alternative  conditions  were  gener- 
ally taken  as  two— a  positive  and  its  negative — 
one  of  which  must  be  true,  and  which  there- 
fore could  be  laid  down  as  alternatives  in  the 
minor  premise;  both  entailed  the  same  un- 
pleasing  consequent,  which  was  then  affirmed 
in  the  conclusion.  The  popular  use  of  the 
word  dilenuna  conforms  to  this  first  sense, 
but  is  reconcilable  with  the  more  elaborate 
analysis  which  has  been  given.  There  are 
considerable  divergencies  among  modem 
writers  as  to  the  best  mode  of  defining  it  (cf. 
Keynes,  Fonndl  Zogie,  Ft.  III.  chap.  vi).  (b.a.) 

DilMnmatio :  see  Pboposition,  and  Stl- 

LOOIBM. 

Dinutfiii :  see  Dibatis. 

Diatatis :  see  Dibatis. 

DimimBion :  see  Quaktitt,  and  Spaob. 

Winiiiiahing  (and  Incraaring)  Betum : 
Ger.  fodlende  ProduktiviUUf  abnehmender  {und 
zunehmender)  Oewinn ;  Fr.  hi  de  la  cuiUure^ 
bhi^fice  dtminuatU  {et  eroissafU) ;  ltBl.produt- 
iivUa  deoreecente  or  prqfiUo  decreecente.  (i) 
The  obvious  fact  in  agricultural  production 
that,  when  a  certain  point  of  cultivation  has 
been  reached,  increased  application  of  labour 
and  capital  per  acre  does  not  produce  corre- 
spondingly increased  crops.  (2)  Any  pheno- 
menon in  the  relations  between  cost  and 
return  which  has,  or  is  supposed  to  have, 
some  resemblance  to  the  one  just  noted. 

A  comparison  of  return  with  cost  will 
take  various  forms,  according  as  we  take 
different  sensesof  the  word  Cost  (q.v.).  We  may 
compare  either  (i)  income  with  expense;  (2) 
utility  with  pain;  or(3)produotion  with  waste. 

If  we  spend  more  and  more  money  in 
applying  labour  and  capital  to  a  given  piece 
of  land,  we  have  at  first  an  increasing  return ; 
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then  for  a  moment  perhaps  a  constant  return ; 
and  finally  a  diminiBhiug  return,  as  instanced 
in  definition  (i).  The  development  of  this 
principle  is  dae  to  Turgot,  Anderson,  and 
Sicardo. 

If  we  spend  more  and  more  minutes  per 
day  upon  our  work,  we  have  up  to  a  certain 
point  increased  e£Biciency,  and  increased  snr* 
plus  of  pleasure  over  pain.  Beyond  that 
point,  the  utility  of  our  consumption  dimin- 
ishes, and  the  pain  of  our  labour  increases; 
until  finally  a  time  comes  when  the  added 
pleasure  from  what  we  can  produce  no  longer 
balances  the  added  pain  of  production.  It  is 
by  an  operation  of  this  kind  that  the  hours  of 
labour  are  often  determined.  This  analysis 
is  due  to  Jevons.  But  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  actual  determination  of  hours  is  based 
on  waste  rather  than  on  pain.  (A.T.H.) 

Dimovpliini  [Gr.  d/r  +  iwfxpri,  shape] : 
Ger.  Dimorphiumu8 ;  Fr.  dimor]^imne;  Ital. 
difnarfitmo.  The  differentiation  of  the  indi- 
viduals of  a  species  of  animal  or  plant  into 
two  more  or  less  divergent  forms.       (c.ll.m.) 

The  most  fiimiliar  case  is  that  of  sexual 
dimorphism,  where  the  males  and  females 
are  divergent  in  form  and  character. 
In  hymenopterous  insects,  such  as  ants  and 
bees,  the  females  are  frequently  dimorphic; 
the  so-called  queens  being  fully  developed 
sexually,  while  the  workers  (so-called  '  neu- 
ters')  are  imperfectly  developed  females — 
the  whole  insect  in  each  case  showing  struc- 
tural differentiation.  In  butterflies  we  find 
seasonal  dimorphism.  When  there  are  more 
than  two  forms  the  term  polymorphism  is 
employed,  as  in  many  animal  colonies  (Siphono- 
phora  and  other  coelenterates)  and  groups. 

Literature :  August  Weismann,  Studies  in 
the  Doctrine  of  Descent  (trans,  by  Meldola), 
and  Germ-Plasm ;  £.  B.  Poulton,  The 
Colours  of  Animals ;  E.  Haecxel,  NatOrliche 
Schopfungsgeschichte  (9th  ed.,  1898);  D. 
Shabp,  Insects,  in  Cambridge  Nat.  Hist. 

(C.LL.M.-E.S.O.) 

Ding  aa  sieh  FGer.J;  Fr.  chote  en  wi; 
Ital.  COM  in  a^,  A  Kantian  phrase  for '  thing- 
in-itself  or  'noumenal'  thin? — thing  con- 
sidered in  opposition  to  the  phenomenon  or 
appearance  by  which  it  is  manifested.  See 
l^iKQ,  and  NouMBxoK.  (j.m.b.) 

Bioacloiui  [Gr.  ^is  +  oUos,  a  house]:  Ger. 
zweilUkuig;  Fr.  diaique;  Ital.  diaieo.  A 
term  applied  to  those  plants,  and  often  ex- 
tended to  animals,  in  which  the  sexes  are 
distinct;  as  opposed  to  monoecious,  where  male 
and  female  organs  are  found  in  the  same  indi- 


vidual. The  terms  unisexual  and  hermaphro- 
dite are  more  frequently  used  in  zoology. 

Linnaeus  placed  in  his  twenty-second  class 
of  Dioecia  those  plants  which  have  the  stamini- 
ferous  and  pistiliferous  flowers  on  separate 
individuals.  (c.ll.h.) 

]Uog«B6S.  A  Cynic  philosopher,  bom  in 
Asia  Minor  about  412  b.c.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Antisthenes,  the  founder  of  the  Cynic 
school,  and  faithfully  practised  such  tenets  as 
'  that  it  is  god-like  to  have  no  needs.'  His 
heroic  virtue  and  apathy  to  pleasures  and 
pains  have  become  world-famous.  In  his  old 
age  he  is  said  to  have  been  taken  by  pirates  on 
a  voyage  to  Aegina,  where  he  was  sold  as  a 
slave.  Purchased  by  Xeniades,  a  Corinthian, 
be  was  first  liberated  and  then  hired  as  a 
tutor  by  his  former  master.     Died  at  Corinth, 

324. 

IMogones  LA«rtiiui.  A  name  connected 
with  a  fragmentary  work  entitled  Livet  and 
Doetrinea  of  Fatnotu  PkUoaopkera.  Nothing 
is  known  of  the  author.  But  the  work  con- 
tains many  biographies  and  stories,  of  more 
or  less  doubtful  trustworthiness,  together  with 
many  and  valuable  extracts.  He  probably 
lived  in  the  2nd  century  a.  d. 

Diogmias  of  ApoUonia.  A  Greek  philo- 
sopher, who  lived  in  the  5th  century  B.C.,  and 
taught  philosophy  in  Athens.  Disciple  of 
Anudmenes,  he  took  air  to  be  the  first 
principle  of  things.  SeePjEiE-SoCEATio  Fbilo- 
soPHT  (lonica). 

IMon  (or  Dio)  CliryBOStomiui.  Bom  about 
50  ▲.D.  at  Prusa,  Bithynia.  Greek  philo- 
sopher and  rhetorician.  His  surname  (sig- 
nifying 'golden  mouth'  or 'speech')  was  given 
him  because  of  his  eloquence.  He  shares 
to  some*  extent  the  superficiality  and  in- 
sincerity of  the  Greek  Renaissance,  in  which 
he  lived. 

IMoiijsiiuif  Saint,  called  The  QMat. 
Bom  at  Alexandria^  latter  part  of  2nd  cen- 
tury A.D. ;  died  there  265.  He  was 
the  assistant  of  Origen  in  the  catechetical 
school  in  233 ;  bbhop  of  Alexandria  in  248 ; 
driven  out  of  the  city  by  persecution,  250; 
banished  to  Libya  in  257 ;  restored,  260. 
He  was  the  most  distingui^ed  convert  and 
pupil  of  Origen's  school. 

Biopier:  see  Dioptbics. 

Bioptrics  [Gr.  tumrpiK&s,  pertaining  to 
the  use  of  the  MnTpa\ :  Ger.  Dioptrik ;  Fr. 
dioj^trique ;  Ital.  ddcttriea.  That  part  of  the 
science  of  optics  which  treats  of  the  refrac- 
tion of  light;  opposed  to  Catoptrics.  See 
Vision  (light). 
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Diopter :  the  power  of  a  lens  with  a  focal 
distance  of  i  m.,  the  unit  of  measurement 
of  lenses.  For  convex  lenses  it  is  written 
+  D;  for  concave,  —  D  (Helmholtz,  Fhysicl. 
OpHk,  2nd  ed.,  122).  A  lens  of  n  diopters 
is  one  that  has  a  focal  distance  of  ^  metres. 

(S.B.T.-K}.L.F.) 

LUeratum:  Hbluholtz,  Physiol.  Optik 
(2nd  ed.),  53  ff. ;  FiCK,  in  Hermann's  Handh. 
d.  Physiol.,  iii.  i  ff. ;  Aubebt,  Physiol.  Optik, 
393  £  See  KOkiq'b  Bihliography  in  Helm- 
holtz's  Physiol.  Optik,  2nd  ed.  (B.B.T.) 

IMplogMiasiJijrGr.  diirX^,  twofold,  +  ywt- 
9Uj  production] :  Ger.  (not  in  use) ;  Fr.  diplo' 
gmAe  (rare);  Ital.  diplogenui.  An  hypo- 
thesis accor^g  to  which  any  influence  which 
modifies  the  hodily  tissues  impresses  on  the 
germ-plasm  of  the  individual  a  similar  change, 
which  is  thus  transmitted  to  o£&pring  and 
rendered  hereditary.  The  term  was  proposed 
by  Cope  in  1890  (see  The  Primary  FacUyrs 
of  Orgamic  Evolution,  1896).  (c.Ll.m.) 

IMplopia  [Gr.  diirXcSor,  double, +  ^,  eye]: 
Qer.  Doppdsehen;  Fr.  diplopis;  Ital.  di^- 
opia.  Double  vision ;  the  condition  in  which 
an  object  is  seen  by  one  eye,  or  more  usually 
by  the  two  eyes,  as  two  objects,  and  not  as 
a  single  one.  Monocular  diplopia  may  be 
due  to  an  imperfection  of  the  media  of  the 
eye,  or  to  retinal  disease,  resulting  in  dis- 
persion of  the  rays  of  light ;  it  can  readily 
be  produced  artificially  by  holding  a  prism 
BO  that  part  of  the  rays  reach  the  retina 
directly,  and  the  others  indirectly,  through 
refraction. 

The  important  forms  of  diplopia  are  bino- 
cular, which  may  be  regarded  as  normal  or 
physiological  when  it  is  experimentally  pro- 
duced by  observing  an  object  beyond  or 
within  the  distance  for  which  the  eyes  are 
converged,  or  by  displacement  of  one  eye,  ftc. ; 
and  it  is  pathological  when  due  to  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  normal  balance  between 
muscles,  by  reason  of  paralysis  or  other  cause. 
Such  diplopia  may  be  crossed  (heterony- 
mous), or  direct  (homonymous).  As  the  image 
of  the  ohject  seen  fiiUs  in  the  fovea  of 
the  sound  eye,  it  is  distinctly  seen  by  this 
eye ;  but  as  it  fisills  in  a  peripheric  region  of 
the  affected  eye,  it  is  there  more  or  less  in- 
distinctly perceived.  The  former  is  called 
the  true,  the  latter  the  false  image.  If  the 
fidse  image  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  true 
image  as  the  affected  eye  is  of  the  sound  eye, 
the  diplopia  is  homonymous  ;  if  on  the  other 
side,  heteronymous.  Either  of  these  may  be 
complicated  by  vertical  diplopia,  in  which  one 


image  appears  above  or  below  the  other, 
or  the  vertical  diplopia  may  exist  alone. 
According  to  the  particular  muscles  affected, 
the  diplopia  assumes  a  special  character,  for 
the  details  of  which  consult  the  literature 
given  below.  It  may  be  further  noted  that 
diplopia  when  slight  may  remain  undetected, 
and  the  distinct  image  iJone  be  attended  to ; 
and  that  false  projection  of  objects  in  space 
may  result  from  diplopia.  See  Vision  (de- 
fects of). 

LitercUure :  Gowebs,  Diseases  of  the  Ner- 
vous Syst.,  ii.  169-80;  NoYBS,  Diseases  of 
the  Eye,  140-3 ;  Pabinaud,  La  Vision  (1899) ; 
N0BBI8  and  Olivsb,  Syst.  of  Diseases  of 
the  Eye,  iv.  3-167  ;  Bbbbt,i  Diseases  of  the 
Eye  (1893),  687.  (J.J.) 

Dipsomaiiia  [Gr.  d/^,  thirst,  +  litma,  mad- 
ness]: Ger.  DipBomanie;  Fr.  dipaomanie; 
ltBl,dipaomania,€Ueoolcfilia(;B,u.).  An  uncon- 
trollable craving  for  alcoholic  liquors,  together 
with  the  abnormal  mental  symptoms  which 
result  from  alcoholic  excess.     See  Ai<oohol- 

ISM.  (J.J.) 

IHreet  and  Indirect  s  see  Pbedigation, 
Pboop,  and  Ikdibbct  Vision. 

Direetion  [Lat.  dirigere,  to  make  straight] : 
Ger.  Richtung ;  Fr.  direction ;  Ital.  diresdone. 
That  property  of  space  whereby  right  lines 
from  a  common  point  of  origin  are  differen- 
tiated from  one  another ;  applied  figuratively 
also  to  other  continua.  (j.m.b.) 

Bireetion  (sense  of).  The  more  or  less 
perfect  and  immediate  localization  of  the 
regions  of  the  external  world  with  reference 
to  oneself. 

It  is  a  special  case  of  Obixntatiok  (q.  v.), 
the  word  'sense'  being  used  to  cover  that 
direct  apprehension  of  direction  which 
approaches  the  immediate  character  of  a 
sensation.  Its  most  marked  development  is 
in  certain  animals,  e.g.  homing  pigeons, 
domestic  dogs,  ftc,  which  are  supposed  to 
have  such  a  sense,  acting  independently  of 
the  other  senses.  It  is,  however,  becoming 
more  widely  the  opinion  that  in  these  cases 
the  animals  follow  either  certain  indications 
of  sight,  ftc.,  or  act  reflexly  upon  organic 
stimulations  such  as  temperature,  humidity, 
and  movements  of  air,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
migrating  instinct  in  birds.  Before  adopting 
any  general  view,  the  actual  performances  of 
animals,  under  each  type,  should  be  treated 
statistically,  with  calculations  of  the  number 
of  faUures  or  trials  with  error,  with  which  the 
successes  may  be  compared.  With  man,  judg- 
ment of  direction  seems  to  be  largely  a  matter 
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of  edacaiion  and  experience,  resting,  however, 
like  all  other  functions,  upon  indiyidual 
di£ference8  in  aptness  to  learn.  This  would 
seem  to  be  supported  by  the  cases  in  which, 
as  with  the  present  writer,  the  ordinates  of 
direction,  lettered  as  points  of  the  compass, 
are  fixed  by  long  custom  at  one's  birthplace, 
and  remain  as  a  sort  of  mental  scheme  to  im- 
pose themselves  upon  every  new  environment. 
Liieratfwn :  see  the  citations  under  Obiek- 
TATION,  and  many  of  those  given  under 
Instinot  ;  H.  £.  Zibolxb,  Zoolog.  Jahrbilcher, 

X.  (1897)  254.  (J.M.B.) 

Diz^ction  (in  optics):  see  Line  of  Dibsc- 

TION. 

DisagrMableneM :  see  Plbasantnsss 
AND  Unpleasantness. 

DiMunis :  see  Mood  (in  logic). 

XHsbttli«f  s  see  Beubf. 

IMfloammeiLt  [Lat.  dt^ctfrnare,  to  separate] : 
Ger.  Merken ;  Fr.  discemement ;  Ital.  diacenu" 
mmUo,  Separate  attention  to  a  part  of 
some  kind  of  whole,  simultaneous  or  succes- 
sive, involving  an  elementary  judgment  of 
difference  between  the  part  singled  out  and 
the  whole  to  which  it  belongs. 

Discernment  as  here  defined  implies  distinc- 
tion of  an  object  from  its  total  context  in 
experience,  but  not  from  another  special  object 
which  is  also  singled  out  in  like  manner.    See 

DlSCBDONATION. 

Literature :  Clay,  The  Alternative,  A  Study 
in  Psychology,  21.  (g.f.s.-j.k.b.) 

Discipline  (in  education)  [Lat.  diedj^lina] : 
Ger.  (i)  Erziehung,  (2,  3)  Diacijplin;  Fr. 
dtecijpline;  Ital.  diectpUna.  (i)  Primarily, 
and  in  the  large  sense,  systematic  training 
through  education.  (2)  Secondarily,  and  in 
the  restricted  sense,  the  maintenance  of  autho- 
rity by  means  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
(3)  A  particular  branch  of  study.    See  Fobmal 

CULTUBB.  (CDe  G.) 

lUiiContiniiity  (in  biology).  The  view  held 
by  those  who  deny  Continuitt  (in  biology) 
in  any  one  of  the  four  meanings  enumerated 
under  that  topic.  (j.m.b.) 

DijMSontiiiiiity  (in  logic) :  see  Multitude. 

XHscord  [Lat.  die,  apart,  +  cor,  heart] : 
Oer.  Miesklang,  Diseonanz;  Fr.  disecmance; 
Ital.  diseonaThza,    See  Chobd.  (e.b.t.) 

DijMSOiint  [OF.  dieeoTUer;  Lat.  die,  away,  + 
eomputare,  to  count] :  Ger.  Dieeonto ;  Fr.  e*- 
oompte ;  Ital.  eeonto.  The  difference  in  value 
between  the  right  to  receive  a  thing  at  once 
and  the  right  to  receive  it  at  some  future  time. 

The  difference  between  discount  and  interest 
is  one  of  form  rather  than  of  substance.     If 


A  buys  of  ^  for  $95  the  right  to  receive  f  100 
a  year  hence,  the  transaction  takes  the  i^pe 
of  a  discount.  If  A  loans  B  $95  with  the 
provision  that  he  shall  receive  at  the  end  of 
the  year  $5  more  than  the  original  $95,  the 
transaction  takes  the  form  of  an  investment 
with  interest.  But  the  legal  and  economic 
relations  of  the  parties  are  exactly  the  same  in 
the  two  cases.  The  ethical  and  philosophical 
questions  involved  in  the  transaction  are  dis- 
cussed under  Intbbbst.  (a.t.h.) 

IMiiOOimM:  an  older  term  for  the  Dib- 
0UB8IVE  (q.v.)  process.  See  also  Univebsb 
(in  logic).  (J.SC.B.) 

XMaocnmy  [Lat.  die + cooperirel :  Ger.  Eni- 
deekimg ;  Fr.  decou/verte ;  Ital.  eooperta.  The 
process  (or  result  of  the  process)  of  attaining 
to  a  new  truth,  a  fact  or  relation  of  facts  not 
forming  part  of  already  established  knowledge. 

The  term  has  a  twofold  implication :  (i)  of 
an  ideal  antecedent,  a  suggestion,  preconcep- 
tion, or  hypothesis;  (2)  of  the  establishment 
of  the  ideal  antecedent  as  objectively  true. 
Discovery  is  therefore  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  proof.  It  is  often  contrasted 
with  Invention  (q.  v.). 

Literature :  Whewell,  Philoe.  of  Discovery 

ii86o);  G.  GoBE,  Art  of  Scientific  Discovery 
1878).  (B.A.) 

BiscrepaiLcy :  see  Habmony,  and  In- 
consistency (in  logic). 

Bifler«te  [Lat.  diecretue,  separate]:  Ger. 
diecret;  Fr.  diecret',  Ital.  dieereto,  (i)  Dis- 
continuous (see  Continuity,  and  Continuum). 

(2)  In  logic :  specifically  but  not  generically 
different.  Discrete  notions  are  those  which 
are  co-ordinated  under  a  more  general 
notion.  (j.m.b.) 

IMiiorimination  [Lat.  diecrimen,  that 
which  separates] :  Ger.  Untereckeidung,  Die* 
tinetum ;  Fr.  dieerimination,  diettnetian ;  Ital. 
dietinzione,  diecriminazione  (Buccola).  (i)  A 
judgment  of  difference  between  two  or  more 
objects,  each  of  which  is  discerned  fi:t>m  the 
total  context  of  experience  at  the  time. 

(2)  Used  for. Consciousness  of  Diffebsncb 
(q.v.)  in  cases  of  successive  sensation,  espe- 
cially under  experimental  conditions,  the 
full  expression  being  Sense  Discbimination 

(q.  v.).  (O.P.8.-J.M3.) 

As  between  Discrimination  (i)  and  Dis- 
tinction, for  which  the  foreign  terms  are  com- 
mon, there  seems  to  be  a  subtle  variation  in 
the  character  of  the  judgment  involved.  Dis- 
tinction has  become  a  logical  term,  to  indicate 
a  more  formal  and  verbal  judgment  of  differ- 
ence, in  extreme  instances  resting  on  verbal 
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identity,  logical  coiiBistency,  &c. — '  a  distinc- 
tion without  a  difference' — while  judgment 
of  diecrimination  has  a  more  real  or  material 
reference,  and  with  it  a  certain  psychological 
appreciation.  For  example,  it  is  more  appro- 
priate to  say  tiiat  I  make  a  distinction  between 
these  two  terms,  than  that  I  discriminate 
between  them.  The  scholastics  worked  out 
many  refinements  in  their  disHnetio  essenr 
tidliSy  reahSfformdlit,  quidditaiis,  ftc,  for  which 
special  histories  should  be  consulted,    (j.m.b.) 

IHMmrsiTe  [Lat.  diaeurrere,  to  run  about] : 
Ger.  diseursiv;  Fr.  {pen8^)  discursive;  Ital. 
{facdlid)  discorsiva.  Pertaining  to  the  reason- 
ing or  logical  function  of  the  mind. 

Discundye  process  is  one  which  attains  a 
result  through  a  series  of  distinct  steps,  each 
logically  depending  on  those  which  precede. 
It  is  used  in  opposition  to  Intuitive  (q.  y.), 
as  applicable  to  knowledge  which  is  not 
imme£ately  apprehended.  The  discursive 
faculty  is  an  early  designation  of  the  reason- 
ing function.  Hamilton  speaks  of  the  elabo- 
rative  or  discursive  faculty  {Metaphysics, 
Lect.  zx.  v).  Cf.  Kant,  Pure  j^ecuon,  trans. 
Micklctjohn,  43.  Ward  uses  the  word  intel- 
lection somewhat  in  this  sense  {Encyc,  Brit,, 
art.Fsychology).  Cf.  Ihtellect.  (j.m.b.-o.f.8.) 

XMseasa  Utal.  disagio^  trouble] :  Oer. 
Krankheii  ;  Fr.  maladic ;  Ital.  mcdalUia, 
While  disease  refers  to  any  morbid  deviation 
from  normal  health — a  disease  of  mind  or 
body — ^it  refers  specifically  to  a  group  of 
morbid  conditions  which  affect  the  same  part 
of  the  body  and  exhibit  similar  symptoms, 
such  as  a  disease  of  the  lungs,  a  disease  of 
the  brain,  Bright's  disease,  a  disease  of  the 
will. 

An  important  distinction  is  drawn  between 
organic  or  structural  diseases,  in  which  there 
is  a  lesion  or  pathological  condition  of  some 
part  of  the  body ;  and  functional  diseases,  in 
which  there  is  an  irregular  action  of  a  part, 
but  without  any  organic  abnormality.  Any 
malformation  of  a  part  of  the  body,  or  lack 
or  excess  of  development,  would  form  the 
basis  of  organic  disease;  while  interferences 
with  the  circulation  or  digestion  or  the  ner- 
vous processes  would  form  the  basis  of  a  func- 
tional disease.  Diseases  are  further  considered 
as  to  their  course,  their  classification,  their 
symptoms,  their  diagnosis,  their  usual  course 
or  duration,  their  prognosis,  and  their  treat- 
ment. These  aspects  are  equally  of  importance 
in  nervous  and  mental  as  in  bodily  diseases, 
and  are  in  the  main  of  medical  rather  than 
psychological  interest.  Illustrations  of  one  or 


more  of  these  terms  in  connection  with  mental 
diseases  is  given  in  the  topics  Sanitt  and 
Insanity,  and  Spbsgh  (defects  of).  The 
general  scope  of  mental  diseases  is  indicated 
in  the  topic  Mbntal  Patholoot;  see  also 

ASNOBlfAL  PSYCHOLOOT.  (J.J.) 

The  great  progress  of  mental  pathology  of 
to-day  has  been  just  that  it  has  establi^ed 
distinct  inherent  diseases  which  have  their 
regular  evolution  and  their  distinct  existence. 
The  great  alienists  of  the  past — Pinel,Esquirol, 
&c.— dealt  mainly  with  symptoms.  (l.m.) 

Diflharmony  [Lat.  dis  +  Gr.  &piunna\ : 
Ger.  ZHsharmonie ;  Fr.  dSsharmonie;  Ital. 
disarmonia.     See  Habmony.  (b.b.t.) 

Dudiitegration  [Lat.  dis + integer,  whole] : 
Ger.  Desintegration  ;  Fr.  disintegration ;  Ital. 
disintegrazume.  (i)  A  general  word  for  all 
sorts  of  decay,  decomposition,  demoralization, 
the  thought  being  that  of  a  positive  decline 
from  a  previous  state  to  relative  organiza- 
tion.   (2)  Spencer's  use:    see   Intbgbation 

AND  DiSINTBGBATION.  (J.M.B.) 

Maintwegtad  Action:  Ger.  uneigen- 
niUzige  ffandltmg;  Fr.  action  dSsintiressSe; 
Ital.  azione  disinteressata.  Action  which  is 
not  determined  by  a  view  to  personal  pleasure 
or  private  interest. 

The  question  concerning  the  nature  and 
reality  of  disinterested  action  dominated  the 
controversies  of  the  English  moralists.  The 
discussion  was  started  by  Hobbes,  who  held 
that  self-preservation,  and  the  desire  of  power 
as  a  means  to  self-preservation,  were  the 
source  of  all  human  '  passions '  or  tendencies 
to  action.  The  controversy  centred  round 
the  *  disinterestedness '  of  benevolence,  which 
Hobbes  explained  as  due  to  desire  of  power, 
and  Mandeville  afterwards  declared  to  be 
simply  self-love  in  disguise.  The  chief  op- 
ponents of  Hobbes'  view  were  Shaftesbury, 
Hutcheson,  and  Butler.  Butler  contended 
that '  disinterestedness '  belonged  not  to  bene- 
volence only,  but  to  all  the  primary  impulses 
or  '  particular  passions ' ;  these,  he  held,  tend 
directly  to  an  object,  and  not  to  the  (personal 
or  'interested')  pleasure  of  e^joyiog  the 
object.  This  view  was  also  adopted  by 
Hume.    Cf.  Ai/tbuism,  Benbyolence. 

LiteraJtwre:  Hobbes,  Elements  of  Law; 
BuTLBB,  Sermons;  Mansibville,  Fable  of 
the   Bees;    Hume,  Princ.  of   Morals,    App. 

ii.  (W.B.8.) 

Dii^iinct  and  Go^Jiinet :  see  Modality. 
Dii^iinct    Spaoiea ;     see    Species    (in 
logic). 

Di^Jnnotion :  see  Disjunctive. 
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XKlijiinetiTa  [Lat.  dis+iungeref  to  join]: 
Ger.  ditjunctiv;  Fr.  dUfonetif;  Ital.  iltV 
giufUivo.  Disjunction,  taken  generally,  is  the 
name  for  the  relation  obtaining  among  the 
co-ordinate  species  of  a  genus ;  a  difijunctive 
judgment,  therefore,  is  one  in  which  the 
assertion  made  is  of  such  a  relation.  The 
relation  may  affect  either  the  predicate  {S  is 
either  F  or  Q)  or  the  subject  (either  X  or  Z 
is  Q),  or  a  number  of  propositions  (either  A  is 
true  or  B  is  true).  The  second  type  is  either 
diqunctive  in  verbal  expression  only,  or  does 
not  require  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
third.  The  essential  feature  of  the  judgment 
is  the  presence  of  an  expressed  alternative. 
Probably  it  is  desirable  to  recognize  in  the 
diqunctive,  as  in  other  types  of  assertion, 
a  gradation  from  propositions  which  are 
highly  concrete,  of  a  kind  often  called  divisive, 
to  propositions  of  a  highly  abstract  character. 
A  diqunctive  syllogism  is  generally  defined 
as  one  in  which  the  major  is  a  diqunctive 
proposition  and  the  minor  a  categorical  pro- 
position, restricting  the  indeterminateness  of 
the  alternation  stated  in  the  major. 

Disjunctive  judgments  and  syllogisms  seem 
first  to  have  been  recognized  by  the  peri- 
patetic followers  of  Aristotle,  who  regarded 
them  as  forms  of  conditional  argument.  From 
the  mere  formal  or  grammatical  point  of  view 
they  were  handled  by  the  Stoic  logicians,  who 
tended  towards  placing  them  on  a  level  with 
the  hypothetical  syllogism  as  a  distinct  genus. 
In  modem  logic,  discussions  regarding  the 
diqunctive  have  concerned  three  points 
mainly :  (i)  whether  and  in  what  sense  the 
disjunctive  involves  a  special  and  independent 
general  principle,  e.g.  as  Kant  maintained, 
the  law  of  excluded  middle ;  (2)  whether  the 
disjunctive  assertion  shall  be  interpreted 
as  impljring  the  exclusive  character  of  the 
alternants  stated;  (3)  how  the  disjunctive 
stands  related  to  the  conception  of  the  contents 
of  knowledge  as  a  systematic  whole. 

LiierakLre:  Psasttl,  Gesch.  d.  Logik,  i. 
386  ff.,  446  ff.;  Kaot,  Logik,  §§  27-9,  77-8; 
Hamh/ton,  Logic,  i.  326  ff.,  ii.  ^6gS.',  Kbtksb, 
Formal  Logic,  Ft.  II.  chap,  ix,  Ft.  III.  chap, 
vi;  BaADLBT,  Princ.  of  Logic,  Bk.  I.  chap,  iv; 
LoTZB,  Logik,  §§  69,  7 1-4 ;  Bosanqitet,  Logic, 
Bk.  I.  chap,  viii;  Lange,  Logische  Stud., 
chap.  V.  (B.A.) 

BijMvdsr  (moral)  [Lat.  dit+ordo,  order] : 
Ger.  Immioridit&i,  moralische  Verdorbenheit; 
Fr.  dStordre  fnoral;  Ital.  disordine  morale. 
The  state  of  man  as  possessing  impulses  to 
conduct  inconsistent  with  moraUty. 


The  technical  use  of  this  term  is  mainly 
restricted  to  theologians,  who  regard  this 
moral  disorder  as  the  effect  of  the  Fall.  The 
Fall,  they  hold,  has  made  all  mankind  subject 
to  evil,  and  (according  to  Calvinistic  theolo- 
gians) of  themselves  altogether  incapable  of 
any  good.  In  this  view  the  moral  disorder 
amounts  to  total  depravity.  (Soodness  comes 
only  from  the  supernatural  grace  of  Ood; 
even  the  natural  virtues  (or  what  are  called 
virtues)  displayed  by  the  spiritually  unre- 
generate  are  not  recognized  as  exceptions  to 
this  doctrine  of  total  depravity. 

The  presence  of  moral  disorder  (in  the 
sense  of  tendencies  to  evil)  in  human  nature 
is  a  fact  of  universal  experience.  But  the 
theory  of  the  fut  above  given  is  only 
rendered  necessary  by  the  assumption  that 
man  was  originally  created  perfect,  and  there- 
after lost  all  power  of  well-doing.  A  history 
of  human  development  has  to  show  both  how 
anti-moral  tendencies  have  arisen  and  per- 
sisted, and  also  the  gradual  process  of  mora- 
lization.    Cf.  Mobal  Obdsb.  (wjls.) 

Disparate  [Lat.  dU  +  par,  equal] :  Ger. 
disparat,  verKmedenariig ;  Fr.  disparasU^  (asn- 
9aium»  ott  noUcna)  hii^rogines  (L.M.);  Ital. 
ditparaio,  'Qualitatively distinct,  as  sensations 
of  the  different  senses '  (Herbart). 

Wundt  (Physiol,  FsyAdl.,  4th  ed.,  i.  286) 
gives  as  criterion  of  disparate  (or  verschieden- 
artige)  sensations  the  lack  of  intermediate 
stages  or  of  continuous  transition  from  one  to 
the  other,  which  occurs  only  in  sensations  of 
different  senses ;  they  are  opposed  to  qualita- 
tively similar  (gleichartige)  sensations,  be- 
tween which  such  a  continuous  transition  is 
possible  by  variations  in  the  stimulus  (cf. 
KUlpe,  OutUnea  of  Psychol,  278). 

Disparate  retinal  points  are  points  that  are 
not '  identical.'  See  Cobbespondino  Points, 
and  Ibenticaii  Points.  Cf.  Wundt,  Physiol, 
Psychol,  (4th  ed.),  ii.  174.  (j.m.b.'EJB.t.) 

Biiq^amte  (in  logic).  A  term  applied  to 
notions  which  do  not  fall  within  the  sphere 
of  any  common  notion  (except  of  great  gener- 
ality), which  have  therefore  no  common 
elements  of  comprehension,  though  capable, 
at  the  same  time,  of  having  portions  of  their 
spheres  common. 

There  has  never  been  a  fixed  doctrine  re- 
garding the  term  disparate  or  its  use.  Cicero 
defines  disparate  as  <quod  ab  aliqua  re  per 
oppositionem  negationis  separatur,  ut  sapere, 
nonsapere.'  Boethius(cf.Prantl,(resc^(l.£o^, 
L  686)  begins  the  more  modem  tendency  by 
defining  '  disparata,  quae  tantum  a  se  diversa 
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sunt  nulla  contrarietate  pugaantia.'  The  Ari- 
fitoteliaxi  tradition  is  represented  by  Borgers- 
dyk's  definition, '  disparata  santyquormn  unnm 
ploribos  opponitur,  eodem  modo '  {In$i,  Log., 
i.  95 ;  cf.  Prantl,  Ge9eh.d.  Logik,  vr.  52,  133). 
The  definition  here  given  corresponds  to 
Leibnits'  treatment  (Nowo.  E$mi9y  iy.  2,  §  i), 
from  whom  it  has  foand  its  way  into  the 
modem  logics. 

Liitraiure:  Hamilton,  Logic,  i.  209-24; 
UsBEBWXG,  Logic,  §  53 ;  Bbadlst,  in  Mind, 
N.S.,  iv.  (B.A.) 

Disparity  (logical):  see  Disparate  (in 
logic). 

Dispensation  [Lat.  dis  +  pensare,  to 
ponder,  requite]  :  Uer.  Dispenmtion,  Erlau- 
ung;  Fr.  dispenBoiion,  dup&nse;  Ital.  dx9^ 
J90IIM.  Employed,  in  connection  with  religion, 
in  two  distinct  senses :  (i)  An  ethos  or  gener- 
ally diffdsed  set  of  ethico-religious  circom- 
stances  under  which  hnmanity,  or  a  portion 
of  it,  is  said  to  live ;  e.g.  the  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tion— ruled  by  the  law;  the  'gospel'  dis- 
pensation— ^ruled  by  Gsaob  (q.  ▼.). 

(2)  After  the  Church  had  evolved  its  or- 
ganization, a  member  who  broke  its  rules  or 
customs  could  be  restored  to  fellowship  only 
by  repenting  and  penance.  The  latter  became 
so  severe  in  the  course  of  time,  that  it  could  not 
well  be  enforced  in  all  cases.  The  relaxation 
allowed  by  the  Church  is  called  a  dispensation. 
It  is  now  applied  to  any  departure  from 
established  law  or  custom  of  the  eoclesias- 
tical  organization,  duly  permitted  by  the 
recognized  authorities.  Theoretically,  dis- 
pensation can  be  granted  only  in  afiEedrs 
relating  to  law  recognized  as  *  human '  by  the 
Church.  (B.H.W.) 

Disparaal  [Lat.  (fMperMM,  scattered] :  Ger. 
Verbreiiung,  Authreitung;  Fr.  disdemination ; 
Ital.  disaeminazione.  The  means  by  which  the 
seeds,  eggs,  or  embryos  of  sedentary  plants  or 
animals  are  distributed  over  a  more  or  less 
wide  area. 

Dispersal  forms  an  interesting  and  im- 
portant subject  of  study  in  botany.  It  is 
effected  by  the  wind,  by  water  currents,  and 
by  animals.  In  many  cases  the  seeds  are 
provided  with  secondai^  structures,  flattened 
expansions,  plumes,  hooks,  spines,  ftc,  by 
which  disperntl  may  be  furthered.  In  animals 
(such  as  molluscs  and  coelenterates)  dispersal 
is  generally  effected  by  currents.  In  some 
river  forms  means  are  provided  to  cheek  dis- 
persal, which  would  entail  the  sweeping  of 
the  young  out  to  sea.  In  some  Protozoa  the 
spores  are  dispersed  by  the  wind. 


Literature :  Cr.  Dabwin,  Origin  of  Species 
(1859);  ^'  ^  Wallace,  Island  Life  (1880); 
A.  KsBNBB,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Plants;  W.  J. 
S0LLA8,  On  the  Origin  of  Fresh-water 
Faunas,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Dublin,  ii,  iii 
( 1 884).  (OXL.X.-E.8.0.) 

Dispersion  Oiroia:   see  Phtsiolooioal 

DI8PEB8ION  ClBOLE. 

Diaposition  [Lat.  dieponere,  to  dispose] : 
Qer.  Diepoeition;  Fr.  diepoiition;  Ital.  die- 
poeizione,  (i)  An  effect  of  previous  mental 
process,  or  an  element  of  original  endowment, 
capable  of  entering  as  a  co-operative  factor 
into  subsequent  mental  process.  (2)  A  Pbe- 
DisPOsmON  (q*v.).  Sense  (i)  is  recom- 
mended. (G.V.S.-^.M.B.) 

(3)  Hering  uses  the  term  for  the  after- 
effect of  general  Adaptation  (visual).  (b.b.t.) 

The  term  is  applied  both  to  consciousness 
and  to  nervous  action  (see  the  next  topic). 
Dispositions  are  both  congenital  (as  impulse 
or  native  tendency  ss  Pudisposition)  and 
acquired  (acquired  tendency).  In  recent 
discussion  (Lipps,  Stout,  HoHer,  ftc.)  dispo- 
sition has  this  broad  meaning,  while  Einstell- 
ung  applies  to  acquired  tendencies,  as  in  the 
'  setting'  of  the  attention  (Etilpe,  Outlines  of 
FsyehoL,  §  74,  4).  On  the  mental  side,  the 
characteristic  thing  about  disposition  is  its 
preparatory  influence  in  the  determination 
of  subsequent  states  of  mind.  It  represents 
impulse  or  habit  under  arrest.  Considered 
with  reference  to  the  event  towards  which  its 
determining  influence  is  directed,  it  enters 
into  expectation.  In  psychophysical  experi- 
ments it  shows  itself  in  so-called  Antioipa- 
TiON  (q.v.).  The  typical  rise  and  gradual 
growth  of  an  acquired  disposition  is  a  func- 
tion of  accommodation  through  a  series  of  exer- 
cises. Habituation (q.v.) is  applied  to  thispro- 
cess — a  translation  of  the  German  Einilbung. 

Literature:  Lipps,  Grundthatsachen  des 
Seelenlebens ;  Stout,  Analytic  Psychol.,  i, 
and  Manual  of  Psychol. ;  HOfleb,  Psycho- 
logic; WiTASEK,  Arch.  f.  sys.  Philos.,  Ill, 
1897,  273.  (JJI.B.-G.F.8.) 

Disposition  (nervous).  The  tendency  of  a 
nervous  centre,  system,  or  element  to  function 
in  a  particular  manner,  either  from  native 
endowment  or  from  previous  functioning. 

German  physiologists  use  the  word  Bahnung, 
which  includes  the  actual  canalization  (Waller) 
or  anatomical  path-making  which  results  from 
continued  nervous  discharges  in  the  same 
direction.  Disposition  has  fimctional  reference, 
and  the  English  term  Facilitation  (q.v.)  has 
been  suggested  for  Bahnung.      (J.X.B.,  o.f.s.) 
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According  to  Wundt,  this  functional  dispo- 
sition constitutes  the  physiological  basis  of 
ideational  association  {PhysM,  Fsyehol.,  4th 
ed.,  ii.  473),  and  therefore  of  retention.  In- 
herited dispositions  (see  Pbedispobition)  are 
the  basis  of  instinctive  actions.  (e.b.t.) 

Dispntatioa :  see  Obligations  (in  logic). 

Bijisent:  see  OejEcnoir ;  and  cf.  Assent, 
and  Consent. 

DiMdmilar  (and  -ity) :  see  Resemblance 

AND  SiHILABITY,  WhOLE  (logical). 

PJEiooiation  [Lat.  dia  +  90cius,  a  com- 
panion]: Qer.  Dx$soziation\  Fr.  diuoeioHon; 
Ital.  diswdazume.  The  process  by  which  we 
come  to  discriminate  within  a  whole  components 
which  have  not  been  discriminated  in  preyious 
experiences  of  this  whole.  (O.F.8.,  j.ilb.) 

DiMKMdatiOB  (law  of).  When  a  and  b 
have  occurred  together  as  parts  of  the  same 
total  object,  without  being  discriminated,  the 
occurrence  of  one  of  them,  a,  in  a  new  com- 
bination, ax,  favours  the  discrimination  of 
a,  h,  and  x  from  each  other.  '  What  is  asso- 
ciated now  with  one  thing  and  now  with 
another,  tends  to  become  dissociated  from 
either,  and  to  grow  into  an  object  of  abstract 
contemplation  by  the  mind.  One  might  call 
this  the  law  of  "  dissociation  by  varying  con- 
comitants " '  (James,  Princ.  ofP9yckcl,X  506). 
See  also  Stumpf,  Uiber  dtn  psyehologiMhen 
Urtprung  der  RaumvortteUung,  130-4 
{UnierBchieden  wird  nwr,  vxu  getrennt  wahr^ 
genommenwordentst,  122).         (o.f.s.,j.m.b.) 

Piwiociation  (and  Diiaggregation,  pa- 
thological): Ger.  Dt$8atUuion  {Auflowng); 
Fr.  distooiation  {disagrigatum) ;  Ital.  diaao- 
eiazione  (diagregaziane).  In  general,  disso- 
ciation refers  to  the  converse  of  the  processes 
of  evolution  or  building  up  of  functions  of 
which  life  so  largely  consists. 

Dissolution  or  degeneration  exhibits  the 
breaking  down  of  more  highly  developed 
structures  into  simpler  ones,  the  retrogression 
from  a  more  highly  complex  and  elaborate 
stage  to  a  less  developed  one.  Dissocia- 
tion more  specifically  refers  to  special  forms 
of  mental  abnormality  of  the  type  thus 
outlined. 

Such  abnormalities  may  be  very  slight  in 
character,  representing  merely  the  momentary 
lapse  of  the  most  completely  developed  func- 
tions of  the  mind.  When  more  grave  they 
are  frequently  termed  Disaggregation.  In 
connection  witii  the  study  of  Attention  (q.v.), 
of  Hallucinations  (q.v.)  and  Illusions 
(q.  v.),  of  disorders  of  Pebbohalitt  (q.  v.V  and 
of  C0N8OIOU8NB88  (q.v.),  states  of  dissociation 


and  disaggregation  are  constantiy  met  with. 
The  main  trNid  of  conscious  thought  is  ap- 
parentiy  disintegrated,  and  a  portion  of  the 
stream  is  dissociated  from  the  rest;  so  that 
the  subject,  while  in  his  normal  state,  is 
unaware  of  what  has  taken  place  in  the  ab- 
normal or  dissociated  state ;  and  in  turn  in  the 
latter  state  seems  but  dimly  conscious  of  his 
surroundings  and  his  normal  personality. 
From  the  momentary  interruption  of  collected 
thought,  known  as  abstraction  or  reverie,  to 
actual  hallucinations;  from  somnambulism 
and  artificially  induced  states  of  hypnosis  to 
hysteria  and  mania,  the  r61e  of  dissociation 
may  be  clearly  recognized.  What  the  nature 
of  the  process  in  the  central  nervous  system 
may  be,  which  brings  about  these  changes,  has 
been  the  subject  of  theoretical  interpretation, 
which  may  be  profitably  considered  in  con* 
nection  with  the  doctrine  of  personality  and 
of  hallucinations. 

Ltterature:  titlei  cited  under  the  topics  re- 
ferred to  above,  especially  the  works  of  James, 
FiBRBE  Janet,  Binbt,  Ribot  ;  also  Pabish, 
Hallucinations  and  Illusions  (1897).        (J.JO 

BiMHnuuice  [Lat.  dia+aonare,  to  sound] : 
Ger.  Diaa(manz ;  Fr.  diaaonanea ;  Ital.  disain 
nanza.   See  Consonance.  (e.b.t.) 

IMstaiica :  see  Extension,  and  Space. 

DiEtuice(visual  perception  of):  see  Depth. 

Distinct  and  DistinotiieES :  see  Cleab 
AND  Distinct. 

Bistiiict  Term :  see  Quantitt  (logical). 

Bistiiietion :  see  Discbdcination. 

DistixigiiiEli :  see  Discbimination. 

DistractioB  [Lat.  dia  +  frocfiM,  drawn]  : 
Oer.  ZeraireuihmJt ;  Fr.  dUtiradiim ;  Ital.  dittra- 
zione,  (i)  A  state  of  distraction  exists  when  a 
pluralityof  disconnected  objects  tend  simultaDO- 
ously  to  occupy  attention,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
effectively  exercised  upon  any  one  of  them.  See 
Attention  (and  defects  of).       (o.f.s.-^.m.b.) 

(2)  Pathological.  There  are  several  irre- 
ducible cases :  (a)  from  Abseni^minbedness 
(q.v.),  from  excessive  concentration  or  pre- 
occupation, possibly  delusional ;  (6)  from  in- 
capacity to  concentrate  steadily ;  (c)  from  too 
fewer  too  many  excitations  badly  systematized 
or  in  conflict  among  themselves.  See  Pierre 
Janet,  Automaiimne  pagekologique  (1889),  and 
£tat  mmtal  dea  Hystiriquea  (1893).        (liJC.) 

IMstraotion  of  Attention  (experimental): 
Ger.  Ahknhing  der  Aujmerkaamkeit ;  Fr. 
distraeUan  de  rcUtention;  Ital.  diairazions 
deW  attenzUma,  A  state  of  inattention  arti- 
ficially produced  by  positiye  stimulation  of 
the  attention  to  something  else.  (j.m.b.) 
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The  state  of  inattention  may  be  induced 
most  easily  by  the  supervention  of  a  distract- 
ing stimulns  npon  an  already  existent  state 
of  attention.  It  is  theoretically  important 
that  tbe  state  of  inattention  should  be  ex- 
amined, since  we  wish  to  know  what  are  the 
attributes  of  the  simple  processes  given  in 
that  state^  and  what  results  the  measurement 
of  sensibility  and  sense  discrimination  yields 
during  inattention  as  compared  with  the  re- 
sults gained  during  attention.  The  problem 
is,  however,  still  very  far  finom  solution.  It 
seems  that  only  the  error  methods  can  be 
employed  (see  Fstohophtbioal  Methods), 
that  the  distraction  must  be  continuous  and 
must  have  a  strong  affective  tone,  and  that 
scents  fulfil  the  required  conditions  better 
than  any  other  form  of  distracting  stimulus 
hitherto  tried.  (e.b.t.) 

In  this  article  (and  others)  the  terms 
' senflilnlity '  and  'sense  discrimination'  are 
substituted  for  Sbksitivity  (q.v.)  and 
Sbkbibls  Discbimikatiok  (q.v.)  used  by 
the  writer.  (j.m3.) 

Literaiwre :  Bsbtels,  Diss.  (Dorpat,  1889) ; 
Papers  in  the  Amer.  J.  of  FsychoL,  by 
Dakielb,  Hahlik,  Motbb,  BmoH,  Dablikg- 
TOK,  ftc. ;  MtKSTEBBEBO,  Psychol.  Rev.,  i; 
BiKBT,  Bev.  Philos.,  zxix.  138,  xxx.  136 ;  De 
Sakctis,  PatoL  dell'  attenzione  (1898).  (e.b.t.) 

IMstributioii  (in  biology)  [Lat.  Ustri" 
huere] :  Ger.  VerhreUung,  VerUHung ;  Fr.  dis- 
tribuHon  giographiqtie ;  Ital.  di^ribuzione, 
bio-corologia.  That  branch  of  biology  which 
deals  with  the  distribution  of  animals  or 
plants  in  space  (chorology)  and  in  time 
(chronology).  In  1857  ^Iftter  established 
six  great  zoological  regions. 

LUeratwre  :  de  Cakdolle,  O^ographie 
botanique  (1855);  Obtmakn,  Marinengeo- 
graphie;  the  works  of  Sglateb  (1857  and 
1899),  ^'  MuBBAT  (1866),  A.  B.  Wallace 
(1876-80),  A.  Heilfbin  (1887),  and  F.  E. 
Bbddabd  (1897),  on  the  Distribution  of 
Animals;  Bakeb,  Elementary  Lessons  in 
Botanical  Qeography  (for  the  Distribution  of 

Plants).  (G.Li.lf.-E.8.0.) 

JMstrilratioii  (in  economics):  Ger.  2>t«- 
tnbuium ;  Fr.  disiribution ;  Ital.  dtsiribuziane. 
The  economic  process  by  which  the  shares  of 
Uie  product  which  go  to  labour,  capital, 
natural  agents,  ftc,  are  determined. 

The  analysis  of  price  into  rent,  wages,  and 
profits  is  very  old,  and  is  fully  developed  in 
Smith's  WedUh  of  Nations.  Bicardo  showed 
the  existence  of  certain  peculiarities  in  regard 
to  rent,  and  anticipated  the  form  of  modem 


analysis  on  this  subject  J.  B.  Say  (1803) 
made  distribution  a  '  department  *  of  political 
economy,  co-ordinate  witii  production  and  con^ 
sumption.  Most  English  writers  have  made 
a  fourth  department — exchange. 

According  to  the  theory  currently  held,  of 
which  Marshall  is  the  acknowledged  exponent, 
there  is  in  each  year  a  net  income  or '  national 
dividend,'  which  is  divided  into  component 
parts  by  economic  laws,  and  which  is  capable 
of  statical  analysis.  According  to  another 
theory,  first  developed  by  Newcomb,  that 
which  is  distributed  is  essentially  a  flow 
rather  than  a  quantity,  and  the  attempt  to 
analyse  it  by  static  methods  involves  great 
danger  of  &llacy. 

Literatiure  :  Mabshall,  Princ.  of  Econ.,  i. 

(A.T.R.) 

Difltributioii  (in  logic) :  Ger.  VeriheUung, 
Disiribuiion;  Fr.  du^ntnUion;  Ital.  dUtribu^ 
zions.  The  abstract  name  distribution  now 
signifies  in  logic  the  state  of  a  term  in  a  pro- 
position, in  regard  to  its  quantity.  A  term  is 
said  to  be  distributed,  when  it  is  taken  univer- 
sally; to  be  undistributed,  when  it  is  taken 
particularly. 

The  modem  sense  of  the  word  distribution 
seems  first  to  have  been  fixed  by  Petrus  His- 
panus  (see  Prantl,  OmcA.  d.  Logik,  iii.  60  f.), 
who  defines  it  as  '  multiplicatio  termini  com- 
munis per  signum  universale  facta,  ut  cum 
dicitur  "  omnis  homo,"  iste  terminus  "  homo  " 
distribuitur,'  and  thus  restricts  the  application 
to  terms  taken  universally.  The  earlier  usage, 
from  Cicero  onwards,  regarded  distribution  as 
the  process  of  considering  the  effect  of  the 
quantifying  additions  by  which  a  term  was 
made  universal  in  application.  (R<A.) 

Distribution  of  Srrom:  see  Ebbobs,  and 
cf.  Vabl^tion  (statistical  treatment  of). 

DiirtributiTa  Psrincipla:  see  Symbolic 
Logic. 

DimtUity  [Lat.  dis-^utilUas]  :  Qer.  «u6- 
jektive  Kosten;  Fr.  perte  d^utUitS;  Ital.  in- 
utiliHt  (rare — ^b.m.).  The  sum  of  tiie  motives 
which  tend  to  counterbalance  the  estimated 
utility  of  a  line  of  conduct,  and  which,  at 
the  economic  margin  (see  Maboinal  Incbe- 
mbnt),  are  just  equal  to  that  utility. 

The  early  writers  on  utility  treated  it  as 
nearly  synonymous  with  pleasure,  and  used 
pain  as  its  antithesis.  But  utility  can  pro- 
bably not  be  treated  as  equivalent  to  pleasure ; 
and  even  if  it  could  be,  there  is  need  of  a  word 
to  express  the  counterbalancing  motives  more 
fully  than  pain  does.  For  instuice,  in  Jevons' 
Theory  of  Political  Economy ,  we  are  led  to 
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infer  that  a  man  continues  to  work  as  long  as 
the  pleasure  from  the  earnings  is  in  excess  of 
the  pain  involved;  and  that  he  stops  at  a 
point  of  indifference.  But  a  number  of  other 
causes  besides  actual  pain  may  lead  him  to 
stop ;  in  other  words,  he  may  have  an  excess 
of  pleasure  in  work  at  the  stopping  point. 
The  pain  plus  these  other  motives — in  case 
they  can  be  logically  superadded — constitutes 
the  disutility ;  or,  as  Marshall  calls  it, '  dis- 
commodity.' (A.T.H.) 

IHT«rs6andIUTendty:  see  Resemblance 
AND  SiMiLAsrrT,  and  cf.  Ddtfebence. 
Divided  7ro^^o«ition,  ftc.  (in  logic) :  see 

MODALITT. 

Diviwatimn :  see  Magic. 

Biviiia  Gorammdnt:  see  Gk)VBBNHENT 
(divine). 

BiTina  Bight :  Oer.  gotaiches  Reeht ;  Fr. 
drcii  divm ;  Ital.  diritto  divtno.  Right  con- 
ferred by  Qod.  The  phrase  is  chiefly  used  to 
express  the  theory  that  kings  hold  their  autho- 
rity, not  from  the  choice  or  consent  of  their 
subjects,  but  from  Qod  himself. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  nearly  all  rulers 
to  represent  their  office  as  sacred :  *  There 's 
such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king '  {Handetf  iv. 
5);  hence  tiieir  frequent  alliance  with  reli- 
gion. But  the  idea  of  divine  right  came 
most  to  the  front  in  England  in  the  17th 
century,  during  the  disputes  of  the  Stuarts 
with  Uie  people.  At  the  Restoration,  1660, 
it  was  the  accepted  Royalist  doctrine.  Sir 
Robert  Filmer  (in  various  writings  from  1648 
to  1680)  based  it  on  the  patriarchal  authority 
of  Adam  as  father  of  the  human  family.  His 
conclusion  was  that  constitutional  Uberties 
were  not  rights  of  the  people,  but  gracious 
concessions  of  the  king.  Filmer  was  answered 
by  Algernon  Sidney  and  Locke,  the  latter  as 
champion  of  the  Revolution  of  1 688.  By  1 760 
the  Tory  doctrine  had  passed  into  an  acquies- 
cence in  a  c20  fcicto  government.  The  older 
doctrine  had  an  ephemeral  revival  at  the  time 
of  the  Holy  Alliance,  18 14,  and  it  seems  to  be 
held  by  the  present  emperor  of  Germany. 
Cf.  Absolutism,  Passive  Qbbpibnoe,  Mok- 

ABCHT.  (J.B.) 

BiTine  Type:  Ger.  gStaieker  Typua;  Fr. 
type  divin;  Ital.  tipo  diffino.  A  quality  or 
character  of  material  things,  which  is  regarded 
as  expressing  the  divine  character. 

While  the  general  thought  is  that  of  sym- 
bolism (see  Symbol),  it  has  been  elaborated 
in  detail  by  Ruskin  {Mod,  PavnUrn^  ii),  by 
whom  infinity  is  treated  as  the  type  of  divine 
incomprehensibleness ;  repose  as  that  of  divine 


permanence;    symmetry,  of   divine    justice, 

&C.  (J.B.T.) 

BiTinity :  see  God. 

IKTisibility  [Lat.  divinUf  from  dividere^ 
to  divide] :  Ger.  TheabarkeU ;  Fr.  divimbOUS ; 
ItaL  divmbilitiu  The  property  according  to 
which  any  quantity  or  whole  ia  resolvable 
into  parts,  which  remain  parts  of  this  whole. 

The  differentiae  of  the  concept  of  divisibility 
consist  (i)  in  actual  resolution,  not  mere 
distinction,  of  parts.  Many  cases  of  Quastitt 
(q.v.)  admit,  as  quantities,  of  distinction  of 
parts,  while  they  cannot  be  resolved  into 
these  parts:  such  is  a  biological  organism. 
(2)  in  resolution  into  parts  which  retain  their 
quantitative  relation  to  the  whole.  Chemical 
analysis,  for  example,  does  not  illustrate 
divisibility — except  on  the  purely  quanti- 
tative theory  of  atomic  weights.  So  a  mental 
whole  or  object  is  not  divisible.  Indivisibility 
is  usually  used  not  to  cover  all  cases  to  which 
divisibility  does  not  apply,  but  only  cases  of 
minimum,  including  infinitely  small,  quantities. 
Cf.  the  cross-references  made  under  Atom 
(various  topics). 

The  problem  of  the  divisibility  of  matter 
early  arose  to  plague  philosophers :  cf.  Mohad. 
That  of  finite  and  infinite  divisibility  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  antinomies  (cosmological)  of 
Kant  {Critique  €f  Pure  Beaean,  in  loc.). 

Literaiure:  see  the  extensive  citations 
given  by  Eisleb,  Wdrterb.  d.  philos.  Begriffe, 
<  Teilbarkeit.'  (J  jlb.) 

IMvisioB  (logical)  [Lat.  dividere,  to  divide] : 
Ger.  EnUheihing ;  Fr.  division ;  Ital.  divisione. 
The  resolution  of  a  genus  into  its  consti- 
tuent species,  or  the  analysis  of  the  extent  of 
a  general  notion. 

So  defined,  the  process  of  division  finds  its 
theoretical  lower  limit  at  classes  not  pre- 
senting features,  variation  in  which  deter- 
mines classes  of  less  extent.  Such  classes 
were  called  infima  species;  they  were  the 
indivisibles  or  atomsin  the  Aristotelian  scheme, 
and  were  regarded  as  natural  kinds,  types  fixed 
in  nature.  In  a  less  objective  way  the  Aristo- 
telian logic  defines  the  superior  limit,  or  summa 
^«nem— classesof  widest  extent,  in  which  there- 
fore the  determining  marks  are  at  a  minimum. 
The  process  implies  the  rules :  that  the  con- 
stituent species  or  dividing  members  in  each 
division  shall  be  determined  by  variation  in 
respect  to  one  and  the  same  feature  of  thegeneric 
marks,  called  the /fmc{anienttfm(2tvMumtt;  that 
the  constituent  species  shall  exclude  one  an- 
other ;  that  the  species  shall  exhaust  the  genua 
or  divided  whole.     In  a  continuous  series  of 
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dlviaioiis  and  subdiyiBions,  it  ie  also  advisable 
to  secure  that  the  successiTe  fwndamerUa 
divisionU  selected  should  stand  in  a  regularly 
descending  scale  of  specification,  nejiai  dtvisio 
per  MoUum,    Of.  Qenus  (in  logic).  (iua.) 

XHradon  of  lAbovr :  Ger.  ArbeUgtheiltmg ; 
Fr.  divinon  dt/t  travail;  Ital.  ditdsione  del 
lavcTO,  The  system  under  which  different  in- 
dividuals, instead  of  labouring  to  supply  each 
his  own  wants,  specialize  their  production,  and 
rely  on  the  products  of  others  for  a  large  part 
of  their  consumption. 

The  system  is  described  by  Gh^ek  writers 
(Xenophon  and  Aristotle),  and  its  workings 
were  elucidated  by  Beccaria  and  Turgot. 
The  name,  'division  of  labour/  is  due  to 
Adam  Smith.  Wakefield,  Mill,  and  others 
have  shown  that  division  of  labour  is  simply 
the  most  obvious  among  many  forms  of  labour 
co-operation ;  and  Wakefield  went  so  far  as 
to  oppose  the  current  use  of  the  term  as  in- 
correct and  misleading.  In  this  last  particular 
his  ideas  have  not  found  acceptance.  For  the 
effects  of  division  of  labour  see  Smith,  Wealth 
of  Naticna,  Bk.  I.  chap.  i.  (a.t.h.) 

BisBiiieM  [AS.  dytig^  foolish,  stupid]: 
Ger.  SchwmdelgefUhLy  Dr^Mchwindd;  Fr.  ver- 
tige;  Ital.  vertigine.  An  organic  sensation 
of  whirling,  lack  of  balance,  and  confusion 
primarily  spaciaL  (j.m.b.) 

It  is  set  up  by  rotation  of  the  body,  sharp 
jerking  of  the  head,  the  movement  of  a  boat 
at  sea,  elevation  above  level  ground,  ftc. ;  to 
which  may  be  added  organic  or  functional 
troubles  of  the  auditory  apparatus  {vertige  de 
Meniere).  There  is  also  dizziness  from  sto- 
machic and  toxic  causes — from  alcohol  and 
poisons  of  many  kinds.  It  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  oesophageal  sensation  of  nausea  or 
sickness,  which  often  accompanies  it.  Its 
seat  is  in  doubt,  but  in  some  cases  it  is 
probably  the  ampullae  of  the  semicircular 
canals. 

The  mode  of  origin  of  the  sensation  has 
been  studied  (i)  by  way  of  experiment  upon 
deaf-mutes,  controlled  by  autopsy,  and  (2)  by 
rotation  experiments  made  with  the  normal 
human  subject.  Yivisectional  experiments  upon 
birds  and  fishes  (3)  sustain  the  general  con- 
clusion that  the  cuuds  constitute  an  organ  for 
orientation,  but  famish  no  evidence  as  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  sensation.  See  Obien- 
TATiOH,  Illusions  of  Motion  (2),  and  Static 
Sknsb  (also  for  Literature).         (is.b.t.-l.m.) 

DocetUm  [Gr.  doxcly,  to  imagine,  appear]: 
Ger.  Doketiemue;  Fr.  doeitiime;  Ital.  Doee- 
tiemo.      The  doctrine  of  the  Docetae — ^that 


during  his  earthly  life  Christ  possessed  a 
phenomenal  or  phantom  body,  not  a  real  or 
natural  one. 

This  'heresy'  was  an  early  result  of  the 
many  difficulties  connected  witli  the  problem  of 
two  natures  in  a  single  personality.  Christian 
apologists,  like  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  re- 
garded the  Docetae  as  a  regularly  constituted 
sect,  founded  by  Julius  Caesianus.  The  truth 
rather  is  that  Docetism  was  an  inevitable  ac- 
companiment of  the  peculiar  speculations  of 
the  Manichaeans  and  Gnostics,  the  former 
taking  a  more  extreme  view  than  the  latter, 
and  extending  their  phenomenalism,  not  only 
to  Christ's  body,  but  practically  to  all  occur- 
rences connected  with  his  life  as  a  man  (the 
crucifixion,  resurrection,  ftc).  Some  of  the 
later  mystics,  like  Boehme,  have  displayed 
Docetic  leanings.   Cf.  Gnosticism,  and  Mani- 

CHAXISM.  (B.M.W.) 

DocniwimtftTygypothegJa:  Ger.  Urevan- 
geliumehypothese;  Fr.  hypoth^  de  Vivangile 
primitif;  Ital.  ijpoieei  documentaria,  A  hypo- 
thesis regarding  the  composition  of  the  booksof 
the  Bible  out  of  which  the  Hxohsb  Cbiticism 
(q.  V.)  may  be  said  to  have  sprung.  It  consisted 
essentially  in  thetheory  that  discrepancieswere 
to  be  reconciled  by  the  recognitionof  a  plurality 
of  documents,  and  of  an  editor  who  used  these 
documents.  It  was  originated  by  Du  Pin  and 
Witsius,  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century, 
and  reached  its  zenith  with  Eichhom  and  his 
school  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  i8th  century. 

Literature :  Du  Pin,  A  New  Hist,  of 
Eodes.  Writers  (Eng.  trans.),  i  f.;  Wit- 
sius, Misc.  Sacra,  103  f.;  Lowth,  Prelimi- 
nary Diss,  and  Trans,  of  the  Prophecies  of 
Isaiah;  Eichhobn,  Einleit  ins  Alt.  Test. ;  and 
Urgeschichte  (in  Repertorium  f.  Biblische 
u.  Moi^enlandische  Litt.),  iv,  and  espec.  v. 
187  f.  (B.M.W.) 

Dogma  [Gr.  d<^/4a,  a  thing  thought] :  Ger. 
Dogma;  Fr.  dogme;  Ital.  dogma,  (i)  Any 
expression  or  embodiment  of  an  opinion  or 
belief ;  a  teaching  or  doctrine  explicitly  stated. 
This  is  the  primary  sense  of  the  term,  and  is 
relatively  neutral  as  compared  with  other 
usages* 

(2)  A  formula  authorized  by  the  official  re- 
presentatives, or  by  the  finally  decisive  ex- 
pounders, of  the  &iik  of  the  Christian  Church, 
or  of  any  branch  of  that  church  whose  teach- 
ing may  be  in  question,  such  formula  being 
expressive  of  what  this  religious  body  not  only 
holds  to  be  the  truth,  but  officially  requires  its 
followers  to  accept.  In  a  similar  sense,  the 
term  dogma  may  be  used  to  name  the  explicit 
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or  official  teaching  of  any  rdi^onB  body  what- 
ever, whether  Ghnstian  or  not^  although  histo- 
rical usage  connects  the  word  dogma  most 
freqnently  with  the  Christian  Chnrch,  as  re- 
presented by  the  decisions  and  formulations  of 
theGeneral  Councils, or  of  thepopes, respecting 
the  faith,  and  also,  especially  in  more  modem 
discussion,  with  the  various  formulated  creeds 
of  the  bodies  into  which  Christendom  has  come 
to  be  divided. 

(3)  An  expression  of  a  more  or  less  funda- 
mental and  universal  conviction,  without  any 
statement  of  the  grounds  for  such  conviction, 
or  with  an  explicit  refusal  to  attempt  to  give 
such  grounds,  or  with  an  insufficient  or  un- 
critical statement  of  these  reasons. 

In  this  sense  the  term  is  often  used  as  a 
term  of  reproach,  and  in  polemic  philosophical 
writing  fi[«quently  implies  that  the  teaching 
called  a  dogma  is  held  by  the  opponent  upon 
insufficient  grounds.  In  this  sense  one  spcttks 
of  a  'mere  dogma.'  In  this  sense  too  Kant 
regards  earlier  philosophy,  and  especially  the 
Leibnitz-Wolffian  philosophy,  as  dogmatism, 
and  so  calls  it  because  of  its  fiailure  to  meet 
his  own  critical  requirements.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  give  this  polemic  sense  of  the  term 
dogma  a  more  precise  formulation,  Kant  him- 
self (ITrtt.  d.  reinen  V&munfi,  2nd  ed.,f  65)  dis- 
tinguishes dogmas  from  mathematical  theorems, 
as  well  as  from  principles  of  the  understanding, 
and  proposes,  as  the  technical  definition  of 
dogma,  the  following: — 

(4)  'A  direct  syndetic  proposition  upon  the 
basis  of  mere  conceptions';  i.e.  an  assertion 
that,  without  the  aid  of  mathematical  construc- 
tion, or  of  appeal  to  the  general  conditions 
which  make  our  experience  possible,  asserts  of 
a  subject  what  is  not  involved  in  the  mere 
definition  of  that  subject.  (J-b.) 

Philosophy  is  interested  rather  in  the 
problem  regarding  the  sources  of  dogma 
than  in  dogma  itsell  Historically,  very  varied 
views  have  been  held  on  this  question.  Roman 
Catholicsderive  dogma  from  revelation  asgiven 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  from  tradition,  that  is, 
authority.  TheoreticaUy,  the  early  Protestants 
quarried  dogma  from  the  Scriptures;  but, 
practically,  a  great  deal  of  Roman  Catholic 
dogma  passed  into  their  schemes  through  the 
medium  of  the  Christian  consciousness  as  a 
whole.  This  latter  fact  began  to  become  plain 
early  in  the  19th  century,  especially  when  the 
historico-genetic  method  was  articulated. 
Hence,  the  question  was  consciously  put:  From 
what  source  other  than  the  Scripture  is  dogma 
derived,  seeing  that  there  is  another  source ) 


Here  great  divergence  of  opinion  became 
manifest.  Some,  hke  Schleiermacher,  J.  T. 
Beck,  Schenkel,  and  Plitt,  relied  on  a  subjec- 
tive source— ' pious  self-consciousness,'  'con- 
science,' and  the  like.  Others,  like  Martensen, 
founded  on  a  quasi-objective  source — 'the 
perfect  mediation  between  the  ideas  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  ideas  of  modem  civilizar 
tion.'  The  problem  has  recentiy  attracted 
fresh  attention  in  philosophical  circles,  thanks 
to  the  attitude  towards  authority  taken  by 
A.  J.  Balfour  in  Ths  Fimndattans  of  BeUef, 
and  the  similar  tendencies  of  Bei^amin  Elidd 
in  Social  Evolution.  The  fundamental  fnllaoy 
attaching  to  the  several  discussions  of  this 
second  source,  regarded  from  a  philosophical 
standpoint,  is  that  they  fail  to  analyse  the 
process  of  thought  of  which  dogma  is  a 
result. 

Literature :  this  is  enormous,  and  is  fully 
given  in  Herzog^s  Real-Encyc,  art.  Dog- 
ukatik;  Habnack,  Hist  of  Dogma  (£ng. 
trans.),  i.  15  f.,  359  f.,  vi.  33  f. ;  Balfoub,  The 
Foundations  of  Belief,  185  £;  Wallace, 
Lectures  and  Essays  on  Nat.  Theol.  and 
Ethics,  73  f.;  Ritchis,  in  the  Int.  J.  of  Ethics, 

V.  107  f.  (B.M.W.) 

Dogmatiea :  Ger.  Dogmatik;  Fr.  dog- 
fnoHque ;  Ital.  dogmaiiea.  The  name  given 
to  that  section  of  systematic  theology  which 
deals  logically  with  doctrine ;  it  is  otherwise 
called  doctrinal  theology. 

Dogmatics  has  for  its  field  all  doctrinal  ques- 
tions connected  with  God;  those  relating  to 
man  as  a  religious  being,  and  the  subject  of 
God's  care;  and  those  arising  from  the  essen- 
tial relationship  between  God  and  man  follow- 
ing from  the  conclusions  reached  in  the  pre- 
vious sections.  The  entire  subject  is  bound 
up  with  the  history  of  dogma,  as  a  preliminary 
apparatus;  and  with  speculative  philosophy 
as  an  indispensable  organon. 

Literature:  articles  in  the  various  theological 
encyclopaedias,  e.g.  Hxbzoo;  Bothb,  Theol. 
Encyc.,  100  f.;  Sohleisbmacheb,  Der  christL 
Glaube;  Lipsius,  Lehrb.  d.  Dogmatik; 
DoBNEB,  Syst.  of  Christ  Doctrine  (Eng. 
trans.) ;  Frank,  Syst.  d.  christi.  Gtewissheit; 
Kahijsb,  Die  Wiss.  d.  christi.  Lehre, 
ii ;  H.  ScHULTZ,  Grundr.  d.  evang.  Dogma- 
tik. (BJI.W.) 

Dogmatiain :  Oer,  DognuUiemus;  Yr.dog- 
maHeme;  Ital.  dognuUiemo.  (i)  A  form  of 
philosophy  which  assumes  a  cextflon  system  of 
principles  as  its  starting-point  Opposed 
to  dogmatism  are  Sgxftioism  (q.v.)  and 
Cbitioism  (q.  v.). 
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In  the  strict  sense,  any  philosophy  is  dog- 
matic which  avoids  the  I^rrrhonic  scepticism. 
Every  discipline  must  start  with  certain  un- 
proved assumptions.  In  the  broader  sense, 
an  uncritical  philosophy  which  makes  un- 
neoessaiy  assumptions  is  called  dogmatic.  So 
the  philosophy  of  the  middle  ages,  which  in 
the  main  took  the  teaching  of  the  Church  as 
a  starting-point,  is  dogmatic. 

The  current  distinction  between  dogmatism 
as  a  principle  and  dogmatism  as  a  method  is 
not  well  founded.  Since  dogmatism  is  simply 
the  positing  of  unproved  principles,  any  dog- 
matism  involves  a  dogmatic  method,  and  any 
dogmatic  method  involves  dogmatism,  (b.h.8.) 

(3)  Applied  specifically  to  the  philosophy 
of  Christian  Wolff,  in  whom  the  dogmatic 
tendencies  of  pre-Kantian  philosophy,  and 
notably  of  Leibnitz,  are  said  to  culminate. 
Kant  himself  was  a  disciple  of  Wolff  in  his 
'dogmatic'  or  pre-critical  period  (see  the 
histories  of  philosophy).  For  Fichte's  use,  see 
Idbausm.    Of.  Dogma  (3).  (j.m.b.) 

Dolieliocephalio  [Or.  dokix6s,  long,+ «^aX^, 
head]:  Ger.  dolicnocephaly  langJ^fig\  Fr. 
doUtAocSphale;  lial.ddltcocefaio.  Long-headed; 
the  opposite  of  Bbachycephalio  ;  having  a 
cephalic  index  (ratio  of  maximum  transverse 
diameter  of  skull  or  head  to  maximum  anterior- 
posterior  diameter^  of  considerably  less  than 
the  normal ;  usually  less  than  75 :  100.  If  a 
further  distinction  is  made  between  sub- 
dolichocephalic  and  true  dolichocephalic,  the 
former  would  include  skulls  with  a  cephalic 
index  of  75-01-77*77  :  100,  and  the  latter,  of 
less  than  75 :  100.  Among  dolichocephalic 
races  may  be  cited  West  African  negroes, 
Arabs,  Kaffirs,  fto.  See  Index  (with  illustra- 
tion), and  CsAinoMSTBT.  (j.j.) 

DoUmr  [Lat.  doior,  pain] :  Ger.  Sdmerz; 
Fr.  dauiewr;  ItaL  ddore.  Bodily  or  mental 
pain  or  suffering,  but  particularly  mental.  It 
is  characteristic  of  Melakoholia  (q.  v.).  (J.J.) 

IMus  [Gr.  dSKos]:  Ger.  Dokiai  Ft.  dol; 
Ital.  cUjIo,  (i)  a  crafty  act,  intended  to  mis- 
lead another,  and  do  him  damage. 

(2)  A  wrongful  act  of  the  above  description. 
This  is  more  precisely  styled  dolua  mcUfM 
{pig,y  iv.  3,  De  Dolo  Malo,  i,  §  2). 

DcHuSjin  the  primary  sense,  was  often  justifi- 
able or  meritorious;  as  if  the  object  of  the 
craft  and  injury  were  a  public  enemy,  or  a 
robber.  It  was  then  doku  bonus  {Dig.^  iv.  3, 
De  Dolo  Maio,  i,  §  3).  When  there  was  no 
such  excuse,  it  was  doUu  mdhu^  and  doltia  is 
ordinarily  used  in  Roman  law  in  the  meaning 
of  dokta  mahu.    Gross  negligence  was  treated 


as  tantamount  to  doltia  {Dig.j  xvi.  3,  DeposUi 
vd  Contra,  32) ;  but  only  in  determining  civil 
remedies  {Dig.,  xviii.  8,  Ad  Legem  CortSkiam, 
&c.,  7).  A  special  action  lay  for  doku,  and  it 
was  the  foundation  also  of  a  defensive  excep- 
tion. See  Fhillimore's  Prine.  and  Maxima 
cf  Jwriaprudence,  xxviii;  Sohm's  Inatii,  of 
Roman  Law,  §§  29,  72.  Fraud,  malice,  or  bad 
faith,  does  not  seem  to  be  an  indispensable 
element  in  dcitta  mahu  {Dig.,  iv.  3,  18,  §  5). 
*  Dolum  ex  indiciis  perspicuis  probari  convenit' 
{Coda,  11.  21,  Da  Doio  Malo,  6).  (s.ejb.) 

Domestio  [Lat.  domaaiie%u,  belonging  to 
the  householdt:  Ger.  (i)  ffaua'{Indua6rie), 
(2^  heimiaeh;  Fr.  domeatique;  Ital.  domaaHoo. 
(i)  Conducted  within  the  home;  thus  the 
domestic  system  of  manu&cture  is  contrasted 
with  the  factory  system.  (2)  Confined  to  the 
home  country;  tibus  domestic  trade  is  con- 
trasted with  foreign  trade. 

In  the  development  of  modem  manufiictures, 
it  is  customary  to  mark  three  periods:  that  of 
the  guild  system,  when  the  workmen  con- 
trolled the  capital;  that  of  the  domestic  system, 
when  the  capitalist  employed  labour  in  the 
labourer's  house;  and  thatof  the  factoryeystem, 
when  he  employs  labour  with  buildings  and 
machines  of  his  own.  The  sweating  system  is 
a  survival  of  the  domestic  system.       (A.T.H.) 

Bomastioatad  Animals:  Ger.  ffauathiera; 
Fr.  animaux  domaatiquea;  Ital.  animdli  do» 
meatiei.  Those  which  are  kept  for  the  service 
of  man,  or  for  his  pleasure.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  choice  of  animals  for 
domestication  was  originally  limited  to  those 
which  freely  breed  under  the  conditions 
imposed  by  man.  (OXL.M.) 

The  principal  importance  attaching  to  do- 
mestication, from  the  biological  point  of  view, 
arises  from  the  great  and  permanent  change 
brought  about  in  the  animalrf  general  condi- 
tions of  life,  e.g.  of  shelter,  abundant  food, 
artificial  protection,  limited  breeding,  ftc, 
most  of  which  residt  from  artificial  selection 
and  afford  scope  for  natural  selection.  The 
changes  of  a  bodily  kind  are  very  great — 
amounting  in  many  cases  to  the  production  of 
morphological  differences  far  exceeding  those 
which  separate  the  minority  of  allied  species. 
Yet  the  absence  of  stenlity  inter  aa,  as  Huxley 
early  insisted,  separates  such  strongly  marked 
races  from  true  species  (cf.  Huxley  and 
Poulton,  as  cited  below). 

Darwin  points  out  that,  as  said  above,  tho 
environmental  changes  are  usually  assisted  by 
artificial  selection  or  weeding-out  carried  to 
an  extremely  severe  degree.    And  this  con* 
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sideratioii,  it  would  seem,  applies  notably  to 
the  mental  characten,  e.  g.  temperament,  in- 
telligence, gentleness,  cleanliness,  ftc.,  which 
are  essential  in  the  choice  of  honse  and  yard 
animals;  while  physical  characters,  such  as 
ooloor,  shape,  ftc,  are  often  of  aesthetic, 
rather  than  of  ntilitarian,  Talne.  Domestica- 
tion offers  extraordinary  opportnnities  for  the 
experimental  study  of  heredity,  variation, 
modification,  hybridism,  Ac,  and  also  for  that 
of  oomparative  psychology.  (j.h.b.-b.b.p.) 
LiuirUure:  Dabwik,  in  bis  Animals  and 
Plants  under  Domestication  (1868),  has  given 
a  vast  array  of  f^cts  with  regard  to  the  origin 
of,  and  chauges  undergone  through,  domes- 
tication; HuxLET,  Darwiniana  (1893); 
PoULTOK,  Charles  Darwin,  126,  129,  138. 

(C.LL.M.-B.B.P.) 

Domicila  (also  written  Hondoll)  rLat.<io- 
tnieUiurn] :  Oer.  WohntUz^  DonuzU ;  F r. domi- 
eile;  Ital.  domicilto.  The  place  where  one 
resides,  with  the  intent  to  make  it  his  home. 

The  domicile  of  a  married  man  is  ordinarily 
presumed  to  be  the  home  of  his  family. 
Temporary  absences  do  not  affect  a  domicile ; 
nor  even  a  long  residence  elsewhere,  when 
there  is  a  continuing  intent  to  return.  '  Domi- 
cile of  origin '  is  that  existing  at  birth.  It  is 
that  of  the  father  or,  in  case  of  an  illegitimate 
child,  of  the  mother.  A  man's  domicile,  as  it 
exists  from  time  to  time,  is  ordinarily  that  of 
his  wife  and  minor  children.  '  Forensic  domi- 
cile '  is  that  which  one  has  in  view  of  the  law, 
with  reference  to  determining  the  forum  before 
which  he  may  sue  or  be  sued.  A  domicile, 
under  some  systems  of  law,  may  be  chosen  for 
such  a  purpose,  without  disturbing  the  general 
domicile.  An  '  election  of  domicile '  may  also 
extend  to  a  choice  between  two  permanent 
and  rightful  domiciles,  as  in  the  case  of  a  child, 
bom  in  a  country  where  his  mother  is  tempo- 
rarily sojourning,  who  at  his  majority  can 
elect  between  his  domicile  of  birth  and  his 
domicile  of  nationality.  See  French  Code 
Civil,  Art.  9. 

'Et  in  eodem  loco  singuUs  domiciUum  non 
ambigitur,  ubi  quis  larem,  rerumque  ac  fortu- 
narum  suarum  summam  constituit,  unde 
rursus  non  sit  discessurus,  si  nihil  avocet; 
unde  cum  profectus  est,  peregrinari  videtur; 
quo  si  rediit,  peregrinari  iam  destitit'  {Code, 
X.  39,  JDe  IncoUs,  ftc,  f ).  (sjs.b.) 

Dcaninioaiis :  Ger.  DonUnikaner;  Fr.  /)o- 
mtmoatfw;  UbI.  Domenieani,  The  name  given 
to  the  brethren  of  the  Order  of  St  Dominic. 

The  society  was  founded  in  1 2 1 6.  It  was  one 
of  the  mendicant  orders,  the  members  taking 


the  vows  of  mendicancy,  as  well  as  those  of 
chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience.  It  soon  made 
rapid  progress,  and  is  of  importance  to  philo- 
sophy bemuse  Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas 
Aquinas  sprang  from  its  ranks.  Later,  some 
of  the '  reformers  before  the  Reformation,'  like 
Tauler,  Suso,  Eckhart,  and  Savonarola,  also  be- 
longed to  it.  It  is  usually  understood  that  the 
promulgation  of  the  dogma  of  the  Tmmacnlate 
Conception,  by  Pius  IX,  was  a  severe  blow  to 
the  order. 

Literature:  Hxltot,  Hist,  des  Ordres 
monastiques ;  Card,  St.  Dominique  et  les  Domi- 
nicains ;  KLEnrBRMAmr,  Der  dritte  Orden  v. 
d.  Busse  d.  heiligen  Dominicus.  (b.m.w.) 

Donation  [LsL  donare,  to  give]:  Ger. 
Sehenhmg]  Fr.  donation;  Ital.  donazione.  The 
technical  name  given  to  the  edict  (324)  by 
which  Constantino  the  Great  is  alleged  to  have 
made  a  portion  of  Italy  over  to  the  Papacy  as 
a  gift.  The  matter  belongs  to  the  larger  dis- 
cussion of  the  temporal  power.  The  edict  was 
not  known  till  the  8th  century,  and  it  was 
exposed  by  Laurentius  Valla. 

Literature:  Dakte,  Inferno,  xix.  112  f.; 
MOnch,  Ueber  d.  erdichtete  Schenkung  Con- 
stantins  d.  Grossen ;  Mack,  De  Donatione  a 
C.  M.  sedi  Apost.  oblata.  (b.ic.w.) 

Donatists:  Ger.  Donatisten;  Fr.  Dona- 
tietee;  ItaL  Donatieti,  The  name  given  to 
a  sect  of  the  Christian  Church  in  Roman 
Africa  early  in  the  4th  century. 

It  was  probably  derived  from  Donatus  Mag- 
nus, bishop  of  Carthage.  During  the  Diocletian 
persecution,  a  wave  of  enthusiasm  led  Chris- 
tians to  suffer  every  extremity  for  their  fiuth. 
Consequentiy,  any  one  who  gave  up  his  Bible 
to  the  civil  authorities  came  to  be  called  a 
tnKif<or,and  incurred  much  odium.  TheDona- 
tists  held  that  no  traditor  could  effectively  fulfil 
the  functions  of  the  priesthood,  and  especially 
of  bishop.  This  view  led  to  an  open  j9chism 
over  the  election  of  a  bishop  of  Carthage  in 
311;  the  controversy  continued  for  a  century, 
and  caused  serious  disorders  till,  in  411,  a 
conference  was  held  at  Carthage  between  the 
Donatist  and  Catholic  parties — ^the  latter  being 
championed  by  Augustine.  As  a  result,  the 
Catholic  view  was  affirmed ;  but  the  Donatist 
party,  despite  the  rigours  of  civil  persecution, 
maintained  itself  till  the  fth  century,  when 
it  was  submerged,  with  the  rest  of  the  Christian 
oommunity,  by  the  Saracen  invasion.  The  con- 
troversy is  interesting  for  philosophy  of  reli- 
gion, as  having  elicited  some  of  Augustine's 
most  effective  work  on  the  relation  between  God 
and  man,  and  on  the  meaning  of  Catholicity. 
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LiUrtOure:  Optatus  MiuEViTAinTSy  De 
Schismate  Donatistaram ;  Ribbbk,  Donatus 
n.  AuguBtiims;  Deutsch,  Drei  Actenstdcke  z. 
Gesch.  d.  Donatismus;  YOlteb,  Der  Urspnmg 
d.  Donatismas;  Habnace,  Hist  of  Dogma 
(Eng.  trans.),  y.  38  f.,  140  f.  (B.M.W.) 

Bcmden'  Xaw  :  Qer.  Danders*  9ches 
Gtsetz  {der  Augenbewegtmgen) ;  Fr.  hi  des 
numvements  des  yeux,  de  Dcndern)  Ital.  Ugge 
di  DanderM,  With  parallel  lines  of  regard 
'  every  position  of  the  line  of  regard  in  relation 
to  the  head  corresponds  to  a  definite  and 
invariable  torsion  value.'  In  Helmholtz' 
language :  '  With  parallel  lines  of  regard  the 
angle  of  torsion  in  both  eyes  is  a  function 
only  of  the  angles  of  vertical  and  lateral  dis- 
placement.' 

Donders'  law  is  important  (i)  for  sure 
and  easy  recognition  of  direction  in  the  field 
of  regard,  and  (2)  for  the  apprehension  of 
the  movement  of  objects  in  the  field  when  the 
eye  itself  has  moved.  It  was  named  after 
Donders  by  Helmholtz.  See  Obisntatiok 
(law  of  constant). 

Literature:  Dondebs,  Nederlandsch  Lancet 
(Aug.,  1 846V  and  Holl.  Beitr.  zu  d.  anat. 
u.  physiol.  Wissenscbaften  (1848),  i.  105, 
384;  Helmholtz,  PhysioL  Optik  (2nd 
ed.V  619;  WuNDT,  PhysioL  Psychol.  (4th 
ed.),  ii.  119;  Hebino,  in  Hermann's  Handb. 
d.  Physiol.,  III.  i.  474 ;  Aubebt,  PhysioL 
Optik,  653;  Sanfobd,  Course  in  Ebcper. 
PsychoL,  expt.  131.  (e.b.t.) 

Domim  superadditnm  [Lat.].  A  phrase 
which  has  occurred  in  the  controversies  con- 
cerning the  question,  'What  did  Adam  lose 
when  he  fell — was  his  loss  of  something 
natural  to  him,  or  of  something  bestowed  upon 
him  supematurally  {danum  su^peradditum)  f ' 

Protestants  tend  to  hold  that  Adam  lost 
something  which  was  a  part  of  his  proper 
nature  as  human.  Roman  Catholic  theologians 
hold  that  he  lost  divine  grace,  and  that  this 
was  a  donum  euperadditvmy  i.  e.  it  formed  no 
part  of  Adam's  essence,  but  was  an  accident — 
something  bestowed  by  divine  power.  The 
question  is  of  no  importance  for  philosophy  of 
religion,  except  in  so  hr  as  it  involves  the 
question  of  the  possibility  of  man's  natural 
knowledge  of  God,  a  denial  of  which  would  be 
easy  from  the  standpoint  of  the  donum  super* 
additum  theory.  (b.m.w.) 

Bonbla  Aspect  Thaozy:  Ger.  psycho^ 
phyeiseher  ParaUeliemus  (not  an  adequate 
equivalent,  unless  connected  with  the  identity 
theory  of  mind  and  body — e.o.)  ;  Fr.  thiarie 
de  FunitB  d  deitxfaeea;  Ital.  teoria  del  doppio 


aepetto.  The  theory  of  the  relation  of  mind 
and  body,  which  teaches  that  mental  and 
bodily  &cts  are  parallel  manifestations  of 
a  single  underlying  unity. 

The  double  aspect  theory  acknowledges  the 
incomparability  of  matenal  and  conscious 
processes,  and  maintains  the  impossibility  of 
reducing  the  one  to  the  other,  in  terms  either 
of  materialism  or  idealism  (spiritualism).  It 
professes  to  overcome  the  onesidedness  of 
these  two  theories  by  regarding  both  series 
as  only  different  aspects  of  the  same  reality, 
like  the  convex  and  the  concave  views  of  a 
curve  (G.  H.  Lewes) ;  or,  according  to  another 
favourite  metaphor,  the  bodily  and  the  mental 
facts  are  really  the  same  fticts  expressed  in 
different  language.  The  most  characteristic 
feature  of  the  &eory  is  its  strenuous  denial 
of  the  possibility  of  causal  interaction  between 
body  and  mind,  or  vice  versa,  in  deference  to 
the  supposed  necessities  of  the  law  of  the 
conservation  of  energy.  For  interaction  it 
substitutes  parallelism  or  concomitance.  Each 
side  seems  to  '  get  along  by  itself,'  or  rather, 
as  Bain  puts  it,  '  we  have  always  a  two-sided 
cause.  The  line  of  causal  sequence  is  not 
mind  causing  body,  and  body  causing  mind, 
but  mind-body  giving  birth  to  mind-body' 
{Mind  and  Body,  132).  This  doctrine  of 
'a  double-faced  unity,'  as  Bain  calls  it,  has 
more  recently  appropriated  to  itself  the  name 
of  MoHiSM  (q.  v.).  In  stating  the  theory,  the 
main  stress  is  frequently  laid  upon  the  un- 
broken sequence  of  the  material  facts ;  in  that 
case  the  theory  approximates  the  doctrine  of 
conscious  automatism,  and  the  position  becomes 
practically  indistinguishable  from  the  more 
'guarded  and  quidified  materialism'  with 
which  Bain,  indeed,  in  the  volume  referred  to, 
appears  to  identify  it  (cf.  Mind  and  Body, 
140).  Wundt,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
accepting  the  principle  of  psychophysical 
panJleliffln  in  an  empirico-psycholpgical 
reference,  gives  it  ultimately  a  metaphysical 
interpretation  which  brings  it  nearer  to  an 
idealistic  position.  The  theory,  therefore, 
while  professing  to  harmonize  materialism 
and  spiritaalism,  occupies  a  position  of  some- 
what unstable  equilibrium  between  the  two, 
and  shows  a  tendency  in  different  expositors 
to  relapse  into  the  one  or  the  other. 

The  doctrine  of  parallelism  appears  as 
a  metaphysical  theory  in  Spinoza,  for  whom 
thought  and  extension  are  parallel  and  co- 
ordinate attributes  of  the  one  substance, 
'  Ordo  et  connexio  idearum  idem  est  ac  ordo 
et  connexio  rerum '  {Ethica,  ii.  7).    *  Obiectum 
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ideae  humanam  mentem  conBtituentis  est 
corpuB,  give  certus  eztenBiomB  modus  acta 
exiflteiu,  et  nihil  aliud'  (ii.  13,  with  its 
ScholioD,  '  omnia,  quamvis  diyersis  gradibos, 
tamen  animata  sont').  As  revived  in  this 
century,  it  owes  its  currency  (i )  to  the  advance 
of  physiological  psychology,  which  demon- 
strates the  closeness  of  the  connection  between 
the  material  and  the  mental ;  (3)  to  a  percep- 
tion of  the  crudity  of  pure  materialism ;  (3) 
to  the  formulation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
conservation  of  energy,  which  is  sometimes 
understood  as  implying  that  the  physical 
universe  is  a  closed  cycle  of  energy-transfor- 
mations. W.  H.  Clififord,  Romanes,  and 
perhaps  Spencer,  together  with  Wundt,  Hoff- 
ding,  and  Paulsen,  may  be  mentioned  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  theory  in  one  or  other  of 
its  forms.  The  position  of  Shadworth  Hodgson 
and  Professor  Huxley  is  rather  to  be  described 
as  Automatism  (q.  v.). 

Literature :  see  Mind  and  Body.  (a.s.p.p.) 

DouUa  ImagMi :  Ger.  DoppMtlder ;  Fr. 
ima^  daublesj  diplcpie ;  Ital.  diplopia^  vista 
doppia.  The  images  of  a  luminous  point  that 
stimulates  retinal  points  situated  beyond  the 
limits  of  binocular  correspondence  (see  Cob- 
BE8PONDINO  Points),  and  is  therefore  seen 
double  by  the  two  eyes.  For  the  general 
phenomena  of '  seeing  double,'  see  Diplopia. 

Literatu/re:  Hslmholtz,  Physiol.  Optik 
(2nd  ed.),  841 ;  AuBEBT,  PhysioL  Optik,  605 ; 
Hebino,  in  Hermann's  Handb.  d.  Physiol., 
m.  i.  397,  424 ;  Sanfobd,  Course  in  Exper. 
Psychol.,  ezpts.  208,  211,  220.  (b.b.t.) 

DouUa  or  Xultiple  Personality:  see 
Pebsonalitt  (disorders  of).  (J.J.) 

DonUa  (Vagationy  Ac.):  see  Mood  (in 
logic). 

Doubt  [Lat.  dubiutf  uncertain,  prob.  from 
duo,  two]:  Qer.  ZweifiH;  Fr.  dauie;  Ital. 
dubbio.  Lack  of  belief  under  circumstances 
in  which  belief  is  felt  to  be  possible. 

In  the  article  on  Belief  (q.Y.),  it  is  seen 
that  certain  complex  intellectual  conditions 
are  preliminary  to  it.  When  these  conditions 
are  consciously  present,  but  the  assurance  or 
consent  of  belief  is  not  yet  secured,  there  is 
doubt.  Positively,  this  state  of  mind  is  due 
to  a  certain  lack  of  harmony  (seen  in  the 
derivation  of  doubt  and  Zweifel)  among 
presentations,  variously  described  as  contra- 
diction, con^dictory  representation,  incon- 
sistency ;  and  negatively,  as  lack  of  evidence, 
unreality,  both  of  which  points  of  view  are 
considered  under  Belief. 

Literature:  see  under  Belief.  (j.if.B.,  o.f.8.) 


Doubt  (in  logic).  Primarily  the  state  of 
mind  relative  to  a  proposition  requiring 
evidence  but  not  having,  for  either  its  truth 
or  its  falsity,  evidence  that  is  sufficient.  The 
implied  reference  is  always  psychological,  and 
the  state  is  definable  in  relation  to  belief  and 
disbelief,  not  in  relation  to  knowledge  pro 
or  eon.  (bjl) 

Doubt  (insanity  of) :  see  Doubtino  1Cania« 

Doubting  Xauia :  Ger.  ZweifiUueht, 
OrUbeUueht;  Fr.  folie  du  douU;  ItaL  foUia 
(or  monomania)  dd  dubbio.  This  disorder, 
which  has  received  various  names  (see  art. 
Doubt,  Insanity  o(  in  Tuke's  Diet,  of  Psychol. 
Med.)f  may  be  most  naturally  described  as  an 
abnormal  self-consciousness  in  the  direction 
of  great  hesitation  and  doubt,  combined  with 
more  or  less  impairment  of  the  will.  The 
main  symptom,  haunting  doubt,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  form  of  fixed  imperative  idea  from 
which  the  patient  finds  no  escape. 

Sufficient  cases  have  been  described,  in 
which  this  symptom  is  apparently  the  only 
divergence  from  normal  mental  action,  as  to 
lead  to  their  classification  as  cases  of  insanity 
of  doubt.  The  disease  seems  to  afiect  fre- 
quently, but  not  invariably,  those  hereditarily 
disposed  to  mental  disorders;  it  progresses 
usually  with  periods  of  intermission,  and  as 
a  rule  remains  incurable.  The  patient  often 
mfdntains  a  long  struggle  against  his  morbid 
ruminations,  and  is  pinrfectly  aware  of  their 
unreasonable  character ;  he  retains,  as  long  as 
he  can,  his  place  as  a  useful  working  member 
of  society,  but  in  the  end  withdraws  more  and 
more  within  himself,  and  frequently  voluntarily 
seeks  admission  in  an  asylum.  The  cases  vary 
considerably ;  a  few  types  may  be  described. 
A  characteristic  form  of  the  mania  is  of 
a  metephysical  character ;  the  subject  doubts 
his  own  existence,  questions  the  evidence  of 
his  senses,  speculates  as  to  the  precise  and 
ultimate  causes  of  every  detail  and  trifle,  and 
recurs  unceasingly  to  the  same  topic,  repeat- 
ing the  same  argumente  pro  and  eon,  and  with 
all  forms  of  subtleties  and  hair-splitting 
considerations.  This  form  of  mental  rumina- 
tion may  be  confined  to  one  special  topic; 
finequently  it  is  numbers  (cf.  ABnHMOMANiA), 
such  as  an  irresistible  impulse  to  count  every* 
thing.  Another  class  are  morbidly  scrupulous 
and  conscientious,  fearing  lest  they  may  have 
done  wrong,  may  have  failed  to  do  their 
precise  and  literal  duty;  they  dwell  upon  the 
most  trifling  and  improbable  circumstances, 
and  often  come  to  a  standstill  in  their  actions 
by  reason  of  such  fear.    Others  are  constantly . 
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anticipating  accidents,  are  in  dread  that  some- 
body may  &11  out  of  a  window  at  his  or  her 
feet,  may  specnlate  as  to  what  should  be  done, 
and  so  on.  Somewhat  different,  but  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  same  connection,  is  tike  fear 
of  contact  with  objects.  The  patient  lives  in 
a  constant  dread  of  contamination,  and  regulates 
hifi  action,  and  allows  his  thoughts  to  dwell 
unnecessarily  upon  these  considerations.  Some 
of  these  fi>rms  have  received  special  designa- 
tions, such  as  metaphysical  mania,  reasoning 
mania,  arithmomania,  &c. 

Transitory  and  slight  tendencies  to  almost 
all  these  habits  may  be  recognized  by  all  as 
normal  at  certain  periods.  The  abnormality 
consists  in  their  persistence  and  absorption  of 
the  intelligence  to  the  exclusion  of  normal 
thought  and  action.  See  Inbistskt  Ideas, 
and  Will  (defects  of). 

Literature :  loEOBAirD  du  Saullx,  La  Folie 
da  Doute  (1875);  RiTn,GhuL  Hebdomadaire, 
No.  42(1877);  OnnssiKOEB,  Arch.  f.  Psychiat. 
(1868-9),  ^-  6^^  ff- ;  Bebobb,  Arch.  f. 
Psychiat.  (1876),  237;  B.  Ball,  art.  Doubt, 
Insanity  of,  in  Tuke's  Diet,  of  Psychol. 
Med. ;  Magkak,  Becherches  sur  les  Centres 
nerveux  (2®  s^r.) ;  Ballbt-Mobselli,  Le 
Psicosi  (1896).    Also  works  cited  under  De- 

GBMERATION.  (j.J.) 

Brama :  see  Clabsiticatiok  (of  the  fine 
arts). 

Sreau  [ME.  dreim] :  Ger.  Traum ;  Fr. 
rive;  Ital.  eogno.  Conscious  process  during 
sleep. 

llieories  of  dreaming  are  still  unconvinc- 
iog;  even  the  description  of  the  facts  is.  in- 
complete. There  is  doubt  (i)  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  attention  (is  it  absent,  or  is  it 
fixed,  as  in  hypnotic  somnambulism  9) ;  (2)  as 
to  movement  (do  we  tend  to  carry  out  our 
images  in  movement  less  or  more  than  in 
waking  life  ?) ;  (3)  how  much  mental  control 
is  there  in  dreams  t  (4)  what  are  the  physical 
conditions  of  dreaming  (anaemia  or  hyperaemia 
of  the  brain  ? — dissociation  over  a  large  area, 
or  lack  of  inhibition  from  a  particular  centre  1 
— ^how  is  dreaming  related  to  the  physical 
recovery  due  to  sleep));  (5)  as  to  sleeping 
without  dreams  (is  it  possible  1).  The  dis- 
cussion of  these  questions  waits  upon  an  ade- 
quate theory  of  Sleep  (q.  v.). 

Literature:  see  under  Sleep.  Possibly 
the  best  general  work  is  S.  de  Sanctis, 
I  Sogni  (1899).  (J.M.B.,  o.F.s.) 

nream  (anthropological).  The  phenomena 
of  dmiu  played  an  important  part  in  primi- 
tive   culture.      The  so-called  Dream-theory 


holds  that  from  them,  in  part,  arose  the  notion 
of  a  soul  separate  ^m  the  body,  and  sur- 
viving the  dissolution  of  the  body;  for  the 
visions  of  the  dreamer  were  readily  inter- 
preted as  the  excursions  of  his  soul  into  other 
regions,  and  the  report  back  to  his  waking 
soul  of  what  had  been  there  experienced.  As 
the  dead  were  frequently  dreamt  of,  such  ex- 
cursions were  located  in  the  after-life  into 
which  the  soul  went,  when  it  no  longer  re- 
turned to  the  body ;  while  the  phenomena  of 
trance,  and  delirium,  and  madness  were  looked 
upon  as  the  possession  of  the  affected  persons 
by  the  souls  of  others.  Dreams  also  were  re- 
garded as  significant  for,  or  prophetic  of,  the 
future  ;  and  thus  arose  more  or  less  elaborate 
systems  of  dream-interpretation  (Oneiro- 
mancy),  which  became  part  of  the  craft  of  the 
wise  man,  or  magician.  See  Oneiboloot, 
Demonoloot,  and  Magic.  (j.j.) 

Literaiure :  Ttlob,  Primitive  Culture ; 
Spbkceb,  Princ.  of  Sodol.,  i.  (l.m.) 

Brill:  see  Habituation. 

DrobiaolL»  Morits  Wilhelm.  (i  802-96.) 
Bom  and  educated  at  Leipzig,  where  he  be^ 
came  professor  of  mathematics  (1826)  and 
philosophy  (1842).  He  was  the  first  to  bring 
the  writings  of  Herbart  into  prominent  notice. 

Dmga .  and  Foiaoiui  (effects  of) :  see 
IinoxioATiOK,  and  Pstchio  Effects  of 
Dbugs.  (j.J.) 

DmnkennaM  [from  drink,  AS.  drincan] : 
Qer.  Betrunkenheit ;  Fr.  ivresee ;  Ital.  u66na- 
ehezza,  A  state  of  alcoholic  intoxication. 
See  Alcoholism,  and  Difsomaitia.         (j. j.) 

BnuMS  [probeibly  from  Ismail  Danud  or 
Dursdl:  Ger.  Maraniten;  Fr.  Druees;  Ital. 
Druei.  A  Syrian  people,  whose  reUgious 
history  is  well  known,  but  whose  ethnology  and 
religion  are  still  obscure.  They  are  agnostic 
theists. 

Their  doctrine  of  a  supreme  and  unknow- 
able deity  is  accompanied  by  many  fantastic 
elaborations.  God  was  incarnated  ten  times, 
on  the  last  and  final  occasion  in  the  person  of 
Hakim,  the  sixth  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs 
(1016  A.D.).  The  Universal  Intelligence  is 
the  greatest  of  God's  creatures,  and  done  can 
hold  intercourse  with  him.  Below  this  are 
numerous  ranks  of  subordinate  spirits.  The 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis  is  held.  The  re- 
ligion is  closely  connected  with  the  aberra* 
tions  of  some  Mohammedan  sects,  particularly 
the  Batinya  branch  of  the  Shi'ites  (q>v.). 
The  Druse  doctrine  of  incarnation,  however, 
separates  them  entirely  from  the  essential 
principles  of  Islam. 
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Literature :  Db  Sact,  Ezpos^  de  la  Religion 
des  DroBes;  Chitbghill,  Ten  Yearn*  Resi- 
dence in  Mount  Lebanon;  Cabnabton,  Re- 
eoUectionsoftheDmses;  Ouyb^  La  Th^ogonie 
des  DruBes;  arts,  in  Encyc.  Brit,  and  in 
Herzog's  Real-Encyc.  (b.m.w.) 

Ihial  (SalatiTey  &c.) :  see  Logic  (exact). 

Dualism  (in  art)  [Lat.  duo,  two]:  Oer. 
Dualimmu\  Fr.  duausme;  Ital.  duaUsmo. 
The  view  which  holds  to  an  actual  external 
beauty,  apart  from  the  perception  of  it.  See 
Rbalibm  (aesthetic).  (j.m.b.) 

Dualism  (in  philosophy),  (i)  A  general 
tendency  to  divide  any  genus  of  objects  of 
philosophical  thought  into  two  widely  separate 
categories,  as  saints  and  sinners,  truth  and 
falsehood,  &c.;  opposed  to  the  tendency  to 
look  for  gradations  intermediate  between 
contraries.  Especially  (2)  any  theory  which 
explains  the  facts  of  the  universe  by 
referring  them  to  the  action  of  two  inde- 
pendent and  eternally  coexistent  principles. 

Cf.  PlUBALISM.  (C.8.F.-A.B.P.P.) 

Dualism  appears  as  a  religious  theory  in 
connection  with  the  question  of  good  and 
evil ;  and  Zoroastrianism,  with  its  oppositipn 
of  Ahriman,  the  principle  of  darkness  and 
evil,  to  Ormuzd,  the  principle  of  light  and 
goodness,  is  usually  cited  as  typical.  But  in 
80  far  as  the  system  teaches  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  Ormuzd,  even  Zoroastrianism 
hardly  abides  by  an  ultimate  dualism,  and 
later  sects  sought  to  rise  to  a  higher  unity  by 
representing  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  as  twin 
sons  of  a  more  fundamental  principle  called 
Zrvana  Akarana^  or  limitless  time.  The 
dualism  of  2iOroa8ter  reappeared  within  the 
Christian  Church  as  the  Manichaean  heresy. 
Within  the  present  century  J.  S.  Mill,  in  his 
posthumous  Eawy  on  Bdigum,  expressed  the 
view  that  a  dualistic  theory  was,  on  the 
whole,  most  in  accordance  with  the  fJBUsts  to 
be  explained. 

In  a  purely  metaphysical  reference,  dualism 
is  connected  with  the  opposition  of  matter 
and  spirit,  and  signifies  the  assertion  of  the 
two  as  independent,  co^temal,  and  equally 
necessary  principles.  In  ancient  philosophy, 
the  conception  of  spirit  as  consistently  im- 
material was  first  realized  by  Plato.  Plato 
regards  the  ideas  as  alone  truly  existent,  but 
he  finds  it  impossible  to  explain  the  world  of 
phenomena  without  a  second  principle  of 
non-being  or  necessity,  the  so-called  Platonic 
matter,  as  the  groundwork  of  sensuous  exis- 
tence and  the  explanation  of  imperfection  and 
evil.     In  the  ethical  turn  given  to  the  meta- 


physical opposition,  the  strong  bent  of  Plato's 
own  mind  may  be  recognized,  and  perhaps 
also  the  influence  of  Oriental  ideas.  An- 
stotle*s  philosophy  is  essentially  an  attempt  to 
overcome  the  Platonic  dualism  by  a  profound 
application  of  the  notion  of  development,  the 
Aristotelian  wpini  vhi  being  defined  as  mere 
possibility.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  says 
Zeller,  /  matter  acquires  in  Aristotle  a  mean- 
ing which  goes  far  beyond  the  concept  of 
simple  possibility.  From  it  arise  natural 
necessity  {apayicfj)  and  accident  {aMftany  and 
Tvxn),  which  limit  and  encroach  upon  the 
power  which  nature  and  man  have  of  realizing 
their  aims.  It  is  due  to  the  resistance  of 
matter  to  form  that  nature  can  only  rise 
by  degrees  horn  lower  forms  to  higher ;  and 
it  is  only  firom  matter  that  Aristotle  can  ex- 
plain that  the  lowest  special  concepts  diverge 
into  a  number  of  individuals.  It  is  obvious 
that  matter  thus  becomes  a  second  principle 
besides  form,  endowed  with  a  power  of  its 
own'  {Outiinea  of  Greek  PhOos.,  §  56). 

In  Neo-Platonism,  the  notion  of  emanation 
is  employed  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  between 
matter  and  the  supra-essential  Deity,  while 
in  Christian  thought  the  knot  is  cut  by 
making  Qod  the  Creator  of  the  material 
world.  The  influence  of  the  Platonic  dualism 
on  the  Christian  consciousness  may  be  traced 
practically  in  the  tendency  to  asceticism,  and, 
generally,  in  what  has  been  termed  'other- 
worldliness.'  Topical  thinkers  of  the  Banas- 
cence  period,  on  the  other  hand,  like  Paracelsus 
and  Bruno,  in  their  revolt  against  mediaeval 
thought,  proclaimed  the  unity  of  spirit  and 
matter  in  all  that  exists,  and  iiius  preluded  to 
the  doctrine  of  Leibnitz  or  more  modem  scien- 
tific monism.  Meanwhile,  the  advance  of 
science,  by  clarifying  the  conception  of  matter, 
emphasized  the  contrast  between  the  inner 
world  of  consciousness  and  the  outer  world  of 
extended  mechanically  moving  things.  Modem 
philosophy  opened  accordingly,  in  Descartes, 
with  a  reassertion  in  its  extromest  form  of 
a  dualism  between  the  res  eogitans  and  the  re$ 
extensa,  which  thus  became  a  problem  for  his 
successors.  Spinoza  reached  a  speculative 
monism  by  reducing  both  thought  and  exten- 
sion to  attributes  or  aspects  of  the  uniea 
auhstaniiOfVrhiie  Leibnitz,  emphasizingactivity 
as  the  essence  of  substance,  conceived  the  uni- 
verse as  a  harmonious  system  of  spiritual  or 
quasi-spiritual  forces.  But  this  monistic 
idealism  was  abandoned  by  the  Wol£Bans,  and 
their  dualism  reappears  in  the  various  unre- 
conciled oppositions  of  the  Kantian  philosophy 
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— ^between  understanding  and  sense,  pheno- 
mena and  noomena,  practical  reason  and 
desire.  The  chief  post-Kantian  systems  are 
attempts  to  reach  a  doctrine  of  specnlative 
monism  which  shall  transcend  and  embrace  the 
dnalistic  elements  of  the  Kantian  philosophy. 

If  the  relation  between  mind  and  body  be 
treated  as  a  special  question,  to  be  solved 
without  prejudice  to  the  ultimate  metaphy- 
sical issue,  the  term  dualism  may  be  used  in  a 
more  specific  sense — as  opposed  alike  to  sub- 
jective  idealism,  materialism,  and  so-called 
monism  (the  double  aspect  theory) — ^to  denote 
a  theory  which  represents  the  relation  between 
the  material  world  (acting  through  the  body) 
and  the  mind  as  one  of  causal  interaction 
between  real  things.  The  further  question 
then  remains  whetiber  these  interacting  and 
relatively  independent  substances  can  be  hai^ 
monioudy  included  in  a  single  system  or  life. 
Cf.  Causb  Thsobt,  and  Monism. 

The  term  dualism  appears  to  have  been 
first  used  by  Thomas  Hyde  in  his  De  Rdigione 
veUrum  Persamm  (1700).  It  was  used  by 
him  in  a  religious  reference,  and  Bayle  in  his 
article  on  2iOroaster  gave  currency  to  it  in 
the  same  sense.  Wolff  was  the  first  to  use  it 
as  applied  to  the  opposition  of  mind  and 
matter.  Wolff  frequently  divides  philosophers 
into  dogmatists  and  sceptics,  the  former 
being  subdivided  into  monists  and  dualists, 
the  monists  being  again  divisible  into  idealists 
and  materialists,  and  the  idealists,  finally,  into 
egoists  and  plundists.  Hamilton  uses  the 
term  much  in  the  WolfiSan  sense  with  special 
reference  to  the  theory  of  perception.  Natural 
dualism,  or  Natubal  Realism  (q.v.),is  the  name 
he  gives  to  the  doctrine  of  Reid  and  the  Scottish 
school,  which  asserts  'an  immediate  know- 
ledge by  mind  of  an  object  different  from  any 
modification  of  its  own.'  *  The  Ego  and  the 
Non*£go  are  thus  given  in  an  original 
synthesis,  as  coigoined  in  the  unity  of  know- 
ledge, and  in  an  original  antithesis,  as  opposed 
in  the  contrariety  of  existence.  In  other 
words,  we  are  conscious  of  them  in  an  indi- 
visible act  of  knowledge  together  and  at 
once,  but  we  are  conscious  of  them  as,  in 
themselves,  different  and  exclusive  of  each 
other*  {Leets.  on  Met,,  i.  292).  The  term 
Hypothetical  Dualist  is  applied  by  Hamilton  to 
'  Uie  great  majority  of  modem  philosophers,' 
because,  while  maintaining  the  existence  of 
an  independent  external  world,  they  deny  *  an 
immediate  and  intuitive  knowledge '  of  it. 

JAteratwe:    see  Philosopht,  and  Meta- 

(A.S.P.P.) 


Xhialism  (in  theology).  Dualism  has  ap- 
peared sporadically  in  theological  inquiries, 
and  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  determining 
standpoint  constantly,  as  has  so  often  been 
the  case  in  philosophy ;  it  is  a  consequence, 
not  a  presupposition.  Its  appearances  may 
be  classified  under  four  heads :  (i)  The  theo- 
logical, strictly  so  called.  Here  dualism  leads 
to  the  dogma  of  two  deities — a  good  and  an 
evil,  as  in  the  old  Persian  religion.  This 
point  of  view  usually  crystallizes  when  the 
oppositions,  obviously  present  in  the  world, 
assume  the  guise  of  enigmas,  and  when,  as 
a  result,  unreason  must  be  forced  to  bear  its 
part  in  furnishing  a  hypothesis.  Christian 
theology,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  been  com* 
paratively free  fix>m  such  lapses:  whether  it 
has  won  its  freedom  logically  is  another  affair. 
It  has  been  forced  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  evil  in  its  most  acute  form,  that  is  to  say, 
after  the  evil  in  the  world — which  so  pressed 
on  the  old  Celtic  religion — ^and  moral  evil — 
which  affected  the  old  Persian  religion — ^had 
both  been  fully  set  forth.  Its  dualism  has 
been  permissive:  the  devil  being  a  creature 
of  God,  and  not  an  independent  power.  (2) 
Anthropological.  In  its  conception  of  man, 
theology  is  thoroughly  dualistic.  Body  is 
sharply  distinguished  from  soul;  and  the 
latter  is  conceived  to  be  destined  to  existence 
in  some  sort  of  independence  of  the  former, 
that  is,  the  two  possess  separate  reality. 
The  doctrine  of  trichotomy — according  to 
which  man  is  divided  into  body,  soul,  and  spirit 
— does  not  affect  this  fundamental  dualism; 
for,  on  this  plan,  soul  really  becomes  identical 
with  vitality,  a  characteristic  shared  by  man 
with  the  animals,  and  spirit  takes  the  place 
of  soul  on  the  ordinary  division  of  dichotomy. 
(3)  Soteriological.  Here,  too,  theology  is 
fundamentally  dualistic.  It  posits  a  Qod 
separate  from  the  universe,  and  especially 
from  man— a  Ood  who  has  certain  self-con- 
scious purposes  in  regard  to  salvation,  which 
he  is  working  out  on  the  human  race.  It 
may  be  said  tiiat  it  is  difiicult  to  see  how  the 
anUiropological  and  soteriological  points  of 
view  can  be  reconciled  with  the  results  of 
modem  inquiry,  especially  as  these  are  sys- 
tematized by  prevailing  types  of  monistic 
philosophy.  (4)  (a)  Socid  (with  regard  to  the 
constitution  of  society  as  a  whole).  This 
dualism  is  purely  historical^  and  finds  its 
most  eminent  illustration  in  the  dualism 
between  the  church  and  the  world,  the  re- 
ligious and  the  civil  life,  so  characteristic  in 
the  centuries  lying   between   the  complete 
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formation  of  the  organization  of  the  Latin 
Church  and  the  Reformation.  (6)  Social 
(with  regard  to  the  individual  man).  Here 
we  come  once  more  upon  a  question  that  still 
retains  vitalitj.  The  dualism  between  faith 
and  knowledge  marks  this  division.  It  is 
closely  connected  with  the  principle  of 
authority.     See  Faith.  (b.m.w.) 

Ihillnass  [ME.  dtdl]:  Ger.  Dummheit, 
Siumpfiinnigkiit ;  Ft.  8tupidiU,lerUeuT;  Ital. 
torpore.    Lowered  or  sluggish  activity. 

Dullness  in  a  sense  organ  appears  as  a 
relative  insensibility,  in  that  a  given  stimulus 
makes  a  much  slighter  impression  than  would 
normally  be  the  case;  or  the  impression  may 
be  ill-defined  and  vague,  or  develop  slowly, 
such  defect  in  extreme  degrees  amounting  to 
Anaesthesia  (q.v.).  In  regard  to  mental 
operations,  dullness  refers  particularly  to  slow- 
ness, though  also  to  limited  scope  of  mental 
powers.  Persons  who  come  entirely  within 
the  normal  range  of  variation  of  mental  ability 
might  be  called  dull ;  if  still  more  deficient, 
they  might  be  termed  weak-minded.  Dull- 
ness may  also  refer  to  special  forms  of  mental 
deficiency,  as  dullness  of  the  emotions,  or  of 
the  mortd  sensibilities.  (J-J*) 

DvmlmeM:  see  Deaf-mutibm,  and 
Speech  (defects  of).  (j.j.) 

DvmlmeM  (psychic  or  mental)  [AS.  dwmh]: 
Qer.  psyehuche  Stummheit ;  Fr.  mtUiame  pay* 
chique ;  Ital.  mtUismo  psichico.  Inability  to 
frame  one's  meaning  in  the  customary  words ; 
an  aphasic  defect. 

<  A  distinction  is  legitimate  between  psychic 
and  cortical  dumbness,  corresponding  to  the 
current  distinction  on  the  sensory  side.  Just 
as  there  is  a  distinction  between  being  unable 
to  hear  words  (cortical  deafiiess)  and  being 
unable  to  understand  the  meaning  of  words 
we  hear  (psychic  deafness),  so  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction, shown  pathologically,  between  being 
unable  to  speak  words  and  being  unable  to 
express  our  meaning  in  words '  (modified  from 
the  writer's  MwU.  Dwd.  in  the  Child 
and  the  Baee,  ist  ed.,  437;  the  term  was 
first  suggested  in  the  FhUoi,  Bev.,  ii.,  1893, 
389).  Cf.  BLiin>insBB  (psychic),  and  Deaf- 
ness (psychic).  It  is  a  narrower  case  of 
paraphasia  or  of  ' inco-ordinate  amnesia' 
(Bastian),  the  ground  of  the  defect  being,  in 
contrast  with  other  cases,  in  the  higher  motor 
or  expressive  functions.  S^las  caUs  a  special 
case  of  it '  mutisme  hyst^rique '  {Lea  Troubles 
du  Langage,  97  f.).  It  iUustrates  the  general 
motor  defect  called  Psychic  Paralysis  under 
Localization  (cerebral)  <q.  v.).  ( j.m.b.) 


Dunamis  [Gr.] :  see  Greek  Tebmihology 
(Glossary,  duvofuff),  and  Poweb. 

Dims  Sootiui,  Joaanas.  (cir.  1265- 
1308.)  A  scholastic  theologian  and  philo- 
sopher, sumamed  the  '  Subtle  Doctor.'  The 
English,  Irish,  and  Scots,  all  claim  him  as 
countryman.  Said  to  be  of  gentle  rank,  and 
to  have  studied  at  Oxford.  Became  a  Fran- 
ciscan friar,  and  in  130 1  professor  of  theology 
at  Oxford.  Moved  to  Paris  in  1304,  and 
taught  theology  with  great  success.  A  realist 
in  philosophy,  he  opposed  Thomas  Aquinas, 
and  founded  the  school  of  Scotists  who  for 
centuries  opposed  the  Thomists. 

DnratiAm :  see  Tike,  and  Time  Sense. 

Ihiration«  Ijawrt  (experiments  on)  [Lai. 
dufrare,  to  continue] :  Qer.kleiiMU  Bauer;  Fr. 
durSe  minimah ;  Ital.  durcUa  mtntma.  The  least 
time  in  which  a  given  mental  event  may  occur 
withnormal  distinctness;  that  i8,without  fusion, 
or  confunon,  with  earlier  or  later  events. 

For  example,  the  duration  of  a  series  of 
sounds  at  the  maximum  rapidity  at  which 
they  are  clearly  distinguished  from  one  an- 
other, divided  by  the  number  of  intervals 
between  the  successive  sounds,  gives  the 
'  duration '  of  one.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
term  duration,  with  this  meaning,  should  be 
qualified  by  the  word  'least'  (or  'lower 
limit  of),  seeing  that  the  determination  of 
duration  in  other  connections  (in  reaction-time 
and  time-sense  experiments)  concerns  the 
'  normal '  or  the  '  maximnm '  time  taken  up, 
and  not  the  *  least '  time.  (J.M.B.) 

Experiments  on  duration  have  been  made 
upon  certain  mental  processes  (cf.  Ktilpe,  Out^ 
lines  of  Psychol.,  30,  238,  382  ft ;  Wundt, 
OtUUnes  of  Psychol,,  143).  The  duration 
of  a  sensation  varies  with  the  conditions  of 
stimulation.  Pressures  of  moderate  intensity 
appear  to  last  about  ^^^  to  -^  sec.,  deep  tones 
last  about  ^  sec.,  mid-region  tones  -^to  -^ 
sec.,  high  tones  y^  to  ^^  sec. ;  visual  sensa- 
tions (direct  vision,  without  after-image)  last 
from  ^  sec.  upwards.  The  duration  of  the 
idea  in  the  'train  of  ideas'  has  been  esti- 
mated at  about  f  sec.  See  Time  Sense,  and 
Reaction  Time. 

LiteraiMre:  Helmholtz,  Physiol.  Optik 
(2nd  ed.),  480  £P. ;  Mabbe,  Philos.  Stud.,  iz. 
384;  Henbt,  Compt.  Rend.  (1896),  cxxiiL 
604;  y.  Kbies,  Zeitsch.  f.  Psychol.,  ziL 
81;  EuNKEL,  Pflttger^s  Arch.,  ix.  197,  zv. 
27;  EzNEB,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  (1868); 
Pflttger's  Arch.,  xiii.  234;  UBBANTSCHxiscHy 
Pflager's  Arch.,  xxv.  323;  Stumpf,  Ton- 
psychologie,  i.  211,  ftc;  Mateb,  Amer.  J.  of 
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Sci.  and  Arts  (Oct.  1874,  Apr.  1875);  R. 
8cHuz<zx,  Fkilos.  Stud.,  xiy.  471 ;  Abbaham 
and  BbOhIi,  Zeitech.  f.  Psychol.,  zviii.  177; 
ScHWANEB,  Diss.  (MarbuTg,  1890),  37;  Sbbgi, 
Zeitsch.  f.  Psychol.,  iii.  17s;  v.  WrmoH, 
FflUger^s  Arch.,ii.  329;  Tbautbohgldt,  Philos. 
Stud.,  i<  213 ;  Kbabpelik,  Tagebl.  d.  Natur- 
forscherversammliing  z.  Strassburg  (1885); 
Galtov,  Brain  (1879),  149;  MI^stebbbbo, 
Beitrage,  L  (BJi.T.) 

Ihitj  [OF.  dmUi,  from  Lat.  detiore,  to 
owe] :  Gkr.  Pfiieht ;  Fr.  d&voir ;  Ital.  dovere. 
Literally,  a  debt ;  what  is  required  of  a  man 
by  the  moral  law;  or,  more  strictly,  the  re* 
lation  of  the  moral  law  to  a  moral  person, 
whose  will  can  be  swayed  by  other  motives 
than  the  consciousness  of  the  law. 

The  conception  of  duty,  in  the  form  which 
it  takes  in  modem  ethical  thought,  has  been 
formed  by  a  yariety  of  causes :  diiefly  (i)  the 
analysb  of  moral  conceptions — ^including  that 
of  t6  tm,  what  is  necessary  or  required^-by 
Plato  and  Aristotle;  (2)  the  influence  of  the 
Stoic  writers,  by  whom  rh  xo^icoir,  the  fitting, 
was  held  to  be  determined  by  reason,  apart 
from  the  emotional  nature  of  man;  (3)  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  conceptions  of  the 
moral  law  as  declared  and  enforced  by  Ood. 
Under  these  influences,  and  that  of  the  Roman 
jurists,  who  were  themselves  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  morality  came 
to  be  expounded  as  a  system  of  laws,  obedience 
to  which  constituted  the  '  duty '  of  a  moral 
agent. 

Even  when  this  juridical  aspect  is  less 
prominent  in  the  conception  of  morality 
generally,  it  always  belongs  to  the  conception 
of  duty.  In  this  way,  however,  the  range  of 
the  oonoeption  is  often  narrowed.  Bentham 
and  the  Utilitarian  school  regard  duty  as 
applying,  not  to  everything  which  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  eihical  standard,  but  only 
to  that  portion  of  right  conduct  which  is 
protected  by  an  adequate  sanction — political, 
social,  or  religious  (to  which  J.  8.  Mill  would 
add  personal  or '  conscientious  ')•  The  presence 
of  the  sense  of  duty,  or  feeling  of  obligation, 
in  the  individual  consciousness  is  explained 
as  due  to  the  pressure  of  these  sanctions 
demanding  obedience,  and  their  conflict  with 
anti-ethical  tendencies:  so  that  with  the 
moralization  of  human  nature  the  feeling  of 
duty  or  obligation  may  be  expected  to  dis- 
appear (cf.  H.  Spencer,  DaHa  of  JBMes,  chap. 
▼11). 

On  the  other  hand,  Kant  and  the  moralists 
of  the  Intuitional  school  commonly  regard 


duty  as  the  fundamental  conception  of  morals. 
With  Kant  it  is  the  moral  law  or  dictum  of 
practical  reason,  in  its  bearing  on  a  wiU  which 
is  subject  to  other  than  moral  or  rational 
motives.  (w.b.b.) 

Duty  (in  law):  Qer.  Vergfiiehiung,  Fer- 
bindliMeii;  Fr.  Migation^  devoir;  ItaL 
dovere.  That  active  or  passive  furtherance  of 
the  rights  of  others  which  is  enforced  by  law. 
See  Holland  on  JuritprudencBy  chap.  vii.  74. 
Legal  duty  is  correlative  to  legal  right.  To 
enforce  a  duty  is  to  vindicate  a  right,  whether 
it  be  a  duty  owed  to  the  state  as  a  whole,  or 
to  particular  individuals.  A  duty  of  the  latter 
class  is  a  duty  in  personam.  A  duty  owed  to 
all  our  fellow-citizens,  or  to  a  large  class  of 
them,  is  a  duty  in  rem,  or  an  impersonal  one. 
See  Pollock's  Fint  Book  of  Juriaprtidenee, 
chap.  iv.  8 1. 

tdteraiure:  Wolff,  Instit.  of  the  Law 
of  Nature  and  of  Nations,  i.  chaps,  iv,  v. 

(B.B.B.) 

BwMrf  [ME.]:  Ger.  Zwerg;  Fr.  nam; 
Ital.  nano.  A  person  of  complete  physical 
development,  but  of  unusuaUy  small  dimen- 
sions. 

While  such  persons  are  sometimes  well 
formed,  there  is  usually  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  either  a  lack  of  proportionality  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  body,  or  a  decided 
malformation.  In  certain  forms  of  idiocy, 
I»rticalarly  cretiniBm,  s  stonted,  dwarfish 
growth  is  frequent.  It  is  frequently  a 
stigma  of  degeneration.  In  common  with 
giants,  dwarfs  have  figured  considerably  in 
legendary  lore,  and  are  often  the  subject  of 
much  attention  among  primitive  peoples; 
while  the  custom  of  retaining  dwarfs  at  court 
to  furnish  amusement  appears  from  Boman  to 
modem  English  times.  Anthropometrically 
and  biologioJly,  such  cases  are  as  interesting 
as  extreme  variation  in  height.  See  Fbeak, 
and  Spobt. 

Literatwre:    art.   Dwarf  in  Encyc.  Brit. 

i9th  ed.) ;  bb  Quatbbfaobb,  The  Pygmies 
Eng.  trans.,  1895).  (j.^.) 

Djrad :  see  Monad,  and  cf.  Pythagoreanism 
under  Schools  of  Qbbbcb. 

Dynaaiio :  see  Fobce,  Poweb,  Dynamics, 
and  Tebminologt  (Greek,  bxnm^t). 

Dynamio  Soonomios :  Qer.  dynamieche 
Oekonomik  ;  Fr.  ^eonomie  dynamique ;  Ital. 
eeonomia  dinamiea,  (i)  That  part  of  the 
science  which  deals  with  flows  instead  of 
funds — ^with  rates  of  supply,  demand,  or  in- 
come, instead  of  quantities  pure  and  simple. 
(2)  Popular,  but  less  correct:    that  part  of 
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the  science  which  deals  with  changes  In  the 
state  of  society,  and  therefore  with  shifting 
data  instead  of  permanent  ones. 

Patten,  who  has  written  mach  on  this 
Buhject,  uses  the  second  distinction.  The 
practical  evil  attending  its  use  is,  that  it  im- 
plies that  prohlems  regarding  rates  of  income 
are  not  dynamic,  and  can  be  solved  by  methods 
analogous  to  those  of  statical  mechanics.  Al- 
most every  economist  except  Newcomb  has, 
at  one  time  or  another,  been  influenced  by 
this  fallacy.  Even  Marshall,  who  discusses 
clearly  the  limitations  of  statical  analysis, 
often  &ils  to  abide  by  those  limitations  in 
practice.  (a.t.h.) 

Dynamic  (Salation,  &c.) :  see  Relation, 
and  Synthesis. 

Bjmaiiiio Theory  (of  matter) :  see  Matteb. 

Bjmaiiiies  [Or.  ^vpofUKos,  pertaining  to 
forces]  :  Ger.  Dynamik ;  Fr.  dynamiqtAe ;  Ital. 
dinamiea.  The  science  which  treats  of  the  laws 
of  motion  of  bodies,  as  produced  by  the  action 
of  forces.  Now  proposed  to  be  extended  so 
as  to  include  both  branches  of  theoretical 
Mechanics  (q.v.).  (8.n.) 

])y]Uunog«n6sisrQr.dvM]^,force, +yf'^(ri(, 
production]:  Ger.  hynaimogenens,  ideamoto- 
risehes  Orimdgeutz  (k.o.)  ;  Fr.  dynamoghiie 
{df/namoghuqtie) ;  Ital.  dinamogenesi.  The 
principle  accoroing  to  which  changes  in  the 
conditions  of  sensory  stimulation  of  the  nervous 
system  always  show  themselves  in  correspond- 
ing changes  in  muscular  tension  or  move- 
ment. 

The  term  'dynamogeny'  is  used  for  the 
fact  (cf.  James,  Frine,  of  Psychol.,  ii.  379) 
covered  by  the  principle  of  dynamogenesis. 
The  adjective  Dynamooenio  (q.v.)  was  earlier 
applied  (Fer6,  Sensation  et  Motivement)  to 
sl^ht  diffei'ences  of  stimulation,  considered  as 
producing  increased  motor  effects.  The  facts 
have  been  generalized  as  in  the  definition 
above,  dynamogenesis  being  a  sensori-motor 
principle  of  genetic  value.  The  present 
writer  {Feding  and  WtU,  281 ;  as  also  Ladd, 
Fsychd.f  Descrijx  and  FxpUm.,  229) 
uses  the  phrase  'mental  dynamogenesis' 
to  express  the  psychologically  equivalent 
principle,  that  every  change  in  sensoiy  con- 
sciousness tends  to  be  followed  by  change  in 
motor  consciousness. 

Stumpf  holds,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
generalization  is  not  justified,  since  a  threshold 
of  stimulation  must  be  recognized,  below  which 
sensory  changes  are  ineffectual.  Yet  the  finer 
work  in  suggestion,  and  in  the  recording  of 
motor  effects,  seems  to  show  that  the  thi'es- 


hold  is  entirely  relative.  Moreover,  the 
theory  of  threshold  takes  no  account  of  dis- 
positions, contrast  effects,  &c.,  which  do  not 
come  clearly  into  consciousness,  but  which 
represent  so-called  subliminal  stimulations. 
The  conception  of  the  brain  in  analogy  with 
a  storage  battery  for  potential  energy  is 
possibly  l^s  reasonable  than  that  which 
treats  the  entire  nervous  system  in  analogy 
with  a  highly  charged  electric  system,  in 
which  all  changes  are  equalized  throughout 
all  the  parts. 

Literature :  Bbown-Sequabd,  Physiol,  and 
Pathol,  of  the  Central  Nerv.  Syst.  (i860), 
and  Princ.  Actions  des  Centres  nerveux 
(1879);  Stumpf,  Ueber  den  Begriff  der 
Gkmiithsbewegung,  Zeitsch.  f.  Psychol,  zxi; 
also  special  citations  given  in  the  works  referred 
to  above,  especiaUy  in  James,  Princ.  of  Psy- 
chol., ii.  chap,  xxii,  and  titles  under  Dynamo- 

GENIO.  (J.M.B.,  6.F.S.) 

Dynamogonio.  Any  stimulus  or  influence 
which  increases  the  available  muscular  power 
is  teimed  dynamogenic.  Thus  if,  while 
under  the  stimulus  of  music,  one  can  exert 
a  stronger  pressure  upon  the  dynamometer 
than  normidly,  such  influences  would  be 
termed  dynamogenic.  The  term  is  also  used 
in  a  more  general  sense  in  regard  to  the 
tendency  of  a  stimulus  to  call  out  a  motor 
response.    See  Dtnamooenebis. 

Literature :  Baldwin,  Ment.  Devel.  in  the 
Child  and  the  Race  (1895),  165  f.;  Tbip- 
LETT,  Dynamogenetic  Factors  in  Pacemaking 
and  Competition,  Amer.  J.  of  Psychol.,  ix. 
501  ff.  (J.^.) 

Care  should  be  taken  to  distinguish  this 
form  frem  the  passive  form  dynamogenetic, 
which  characteiizes  the  motor  change  or  re- 
sult of  the  dynamogenic  process.  See  Genesis 

AND  QeNETIO.  (J.M.B.) 

Dynamometer  and  Dynamograpli :  see 

Labobatoby  and  Appabatus,  III,  A. 

Dyne :  see  Unit  (of  physical  measurement). 

Dyophysitee  [Gr.  dvo,  two, + ^v(rcr,naturej: 
Ger.  Dyophysiten;  Fr.  Dyopkysitesi  ItaL 
Diofisiti.  The  name  applied  to  that  party  in 
ancient  Christological  controversy  who  held 
that  the  God-man  had  two  natures. 

The  problem, '  How  can  the  complete  God 
and  the  complete  man  be  united  in  one  beingf ' 
naturally  produced  many  conflicting  solutions* 
The  dyophysitic  answer  was  as  follows : — ^The 
godhead  of  the  Logos  in  Christ  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  mortal  body.  The  former  is 
uncreate,  the  latter  created.  Birth,  temptation, 
suffering,  death,  belong  to  the  human  nature. 
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not  to  the  diyine.  Mary  was  not  the  '  mother 
of  God/  but  bore  the  humanity  of  Christ. 
Neyertheless,  there  was  one  Person  only ;  for 
the  Logos,  without  transformation  of  self, 
took  up  into  its  substance  the  humanity,  and 
this  by  an  act  of  grace. 

Literature :  writings  of  Paul  of  Samosata, 
DiODOBUB  of  Tarsus,  Theodobe  of  Mopsu- 
estia,  NESTOEnrs  of  Constantinople,  Ctbil  of 
Alexandria;  Hefele,  Conciliengesch.  See 
Apollinabiakism,  Monophysites,  and  Nes- 

TOBIAKS.  (B.M.W.) 

Byotheletism  I  Gr.  dvo,  two,  +  tO€KrjT6s, 
voluntary]  :  Ger.  DyoihdeHemus,  ZweiwiUen- 
lehre ;  Fr.  dyothHieme ;  Ital.  diotelismo.  The 
name  given  to  one  of  the  conclusions  deduced 
from  the  doctrine  that  Christ  had  two 
natures. 

Martin  I  and  the  Lateran  Synod  (449  a.d.) 
lay  special  stress  on  the  necessity  for  attri- 
buting two  wills  to  the  two  natures.  He  who 
denies  the  two  wills — who  is  a  Monothelite — 
denies  the  reality  of  the  Incarnation.  The 
problem  is  fundamental  to  the  widely  different 


development  of  Christolo^^cal  speculation  in 
the  West  as  contrasted  with  the  East. 

Literatttre:  Dobkeb,  Hist,  of  the  Devel. 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ  (Eng. 
trans.),  Div.  11.  i.  i64f.;  Habnaok,  Hist 
of  Dogma  (Eng.  trans.),  iv.  255  f.       (b.m.w.) 

Bys-  f  Gr.  dw,  hard,  bad] :  Ger.  Dye- ; 
Fr.dyg-;  Ital.  (Zt«-^  The  use  of  this  prefix  indi- 
cates an  imperfect,  defective,  or  difficult  form 
of  the  activity  to  which  it  applies.  It  is  used 
(i)  in  a  most  general  sense  to  imply  any  and 
all  forms  of  imperfect  action;  and  (2)  in 
a  specialized  sense  to  denote  a  perverted  or 
difficult  form  of  action  as  opposed  to  absence 
of  capability  (prefix  a-,  ab-),  or  to  unusual  pre- 
sence (prefix  hyper-).  If  distinguished  from 
the  prefix  |xira-,  it  refers  to  difficulty  of  action, 
while  par<i-  refers  to  a  perverted  or  false 
action.  Examples :  Dysphasia  denotes  either 
a  general  defect  of  speech  of  any  kind,  or 
difficulty  in  speaking.  Dysboulia  is  an  im- 
pairment of  wiU  action.  Dysarthria  is  a 
defective  articulation;  Dyspepsia,  impaired 
digestion,  &c.  (J*J0 
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E  —  ECCENTRIC  PROJECTION 


S  8  (i)  In  logic,  the  Bymbol  of  the  nniversftl 
negative  judgment — no  men  are  monkeys. 

(2)  In  experimental  peycbology,  the  symbol 
of  excitation  or  stimulus ;  a  varying  quantity, 
as  ounces  of  pressure,  units  of  sound,  light,  Ac, 

(3)  E-yalues  (Ger.  B-Werthe).  One  of  the 
most  important  of  the  specui  symbols  of 
Arenarius'  Evpibio-obitioism  (q.  v.).  Cf.  also 

InTBOJBGTIOV.  (J.M.B.) 

Baminga  [AS.  eamung]:  Ger.  Erwerb] 
Fr.  gain^  $alaire\  Ital.  guadagni.  Property 
rights  acquired  by  economic  service,  whether 
on  the  part  of  an  individual  or  a  corporation. 

Earnings  is  a  narrower  term  than  in- 
come, which  includes  property  acquired  by 
any  method  whatsoever.  Thus  taxes  form 
part  of  the  public  income,  but  not  of  the 
public  earnings ;  the  latter  being  confined  to 
receipts  from  mails,  water-works,  and  other 
forms  of  economic  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
state.  (A.T.H.) 

Sberhard,  Johaim  Avgnst.  (i739' 
1809.)  German  philosopher,  bom  at  Halber- 
stadt,  Prussia,  and  died  at  Halle.  He  was 
educated  in  theology  at  Halle,  and  in  1778 
became  professor  of  philosophy  there.  In 
theology  he  was  rationalistic. 

EMonitM  [Heb.  pi.  'e5;ontm,  the  poor] : 
Ger.  EbionUen ;  Fr.  Sbianites ;  Ital.  BbianUi, 
Although  unsolved  or  partially  solved  pro- 
blems still  surround  this  name,  one  may  say 
that  it  has  been  used  in  three  distinct  senses : 
(i)  It  was  applied  at  first  to  all  Christians, 
on  account  of  their  poverty;  (a)  it  was  used 
of  the  Jewish  Christians  exclusively,  as  by 
Origen ;  (3)  by  the  time  of  Epiplumius  and 
Jerome  it  designated  a  distinct  sect  among 
the  Jewish  Christians — one  contrasted  with 
the  Nazarenes.    The  Ebionites,  in  all  prob- 


ability, had  their  xise  in  the  Pharisaic 
influences  naturally  incident  to  Palestinian 
Christianity.  This  can  be  gathered  from  the 
doctrines  in  which  they  always  agreed.  They 
were  Christians  because  they  accepted  Jesus 
as  Messiah.  But  they  were  Jews,  because 
they  (i)  denied  Jesus'  divinity,  (a)  enforced 
the  obligation  of  the  law,  (3)  rejected  and 
anathematized  St  Paul.  Latterly,  however, 
these  Jewish  elements  were  transformed  by 
doctrines  derived  from  the  Esseites  (q.  v.),  as 
is  proved  by  the  Book  of  Blckaiaai ;  while 
later  still  (by  the  beg^ning  of  the  3rd 
century)  important  Gnostio  (q.v.)  £Eu;ton 
became  prevalent.  These  are  to  be  seen  in 
Alcibiades  of  Apamea  (2 19  a.  d.). 

LiUratwrei  Gissblbb,  in  Arch.  f.  Kir- 
chengesch.,  iv.  279  f  ;  Sohusmakn,  Clement, 
449  f.  (for  the  primary  sources) ;  Bitsghl,  in 
Nieder's  Zeitsch.,  iv.  573  f. ;  Baus,  De  Ebion. 
orig.  et  doctrina;  £i<oenfbld,  Nov.  Test, 
extra  Canonem  receptum,  fasc.  iii.  153  f . ; 
LiOHTFOOT,  Ep.  to  the  Galatians,  306  f.,  and 
Ep.  of  Ignatius,  i.  319  f. ;  Stanton,  The 
Jewish  Messiah,  166  f. ;  Campbell,  Critical 
Studies  in  St.  Luke,  169  f.  (r.m.w.) 

Beoantric  Projaotion :  Ger.  exuwtri96ke 
Projection]  Fr.  escfMomcUton  dea  o&nsationa 
(L.M.);  Ital.  prqjezione  (0  localizzazioM)  so- 
eenirioa  {deUe  omtaziani) — (E.K.).  The  fact 
that  when  a  stimulus  works  not  upon  the 
nerve-ending,  but  upon  the  nerve-tract,  the 
corresponding  sensation  is  regularly  referred 
to  the  peripheral  ending  of  the  nerve.  Cf. 
PliOJECTiov,andPBOJEGTiON  (nervous),  (thjk.) 

Eccentric  projection,  which  is  a  phenomenon 
of  nervous  projection,  should  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  projection  as  misused  for 
loccdization   in  space.      Cf.   Ladd,   Physiol, 
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ECCENTRICITY  —  ECONOMIC  FREEDOM 


FsffchoL,  385  S^  and  James,  Prine,  ofPsychd,^ 
ii.  3 1  £f.  (with  numerous  references).  See  Hof  ler, 
Payehol,^  343  f.,  for  the  restriction  as  in  the 
definition.  (j.m.b.) 

Beoantrioi^  [Or.  tK+K«wTpoPy  the  centre] : 
Ger.  Eeceniricitdi ;  Fr.  excentrieiti ;  Ital.  eccen- 
trieitdf  bizzarria.  An  oddity  or  peculiarity 
of  behaviour  or  manner. 

Insane  persons  are  frequently  eccentric,  but 
eccentricity  alone  is  by  no  means  a  conclusive 
symptom  of  insanity.  It  is  obvious  that 
what  is  unusual  in  one  age  or  in  one  group  of 
surroundings  may  be  quite  usual  in  another, 
and  that  unusual  or  eccentric  behaviour  may 
be  expressive  of  very  different  motives  and 
influences  in  different  cases.  As  a  rule  the 
eccentric  is  indifferent  to  the  world's  blame 
or  criticism,  and  pursues  his  own  methods 
with  little  reference  to  the  sanctions  of  society. 
The  term  is  thus  popular  rather  than  scientific, 
and  frequently  occurs  in  discussions  of  the 
borderlsoid  that  separates  sanity  from  in- 
sanity (Maudsley,  Menial  PcUhci,,  2  9  7-8).  In 
the  discussion  of  the  possible  relations  be- 
tween genius  and  insanity,  the  question  of 
morbid  eccentricity  is  again  prominent  (see 
art.  Eccentricity  in  Tuke's  Diet,  of  Psy^^uA. 
Med. ;  see  also  Moreau  de  Tours,  Lee 
Eeeentriquee,  1894).  (j.j.) 

Scelesia:  see  Chubch. 
Scholalia  (also  Schophasia)  [Gr.  ^x^, 
echo,  +  XoXio,  prattle] :  G^r.  Eehoepraehe,  or 
EehoUdie;  fV.  iehoUdie;  Ital.  eeoHdia,  lalo- 
mimesi.  The  thoughtless  and  somewhat  auto- 
matic repetition  by  the  subject  of  the  words 
and  tones  addressed  to  him. 

It  occurs  as  a  symptom  in  degenerative  ner- 
vous disorders  (imbecility,  dementia,  Guinon's 
diseaae)  and  also  in  disturbances  of  speech 
(see  Bateman,  Aphaeia).  The  word  is  due 
to  Romberg,  1853.  Gilles  de  la  Tourette 
(Areh.  de  Neurol.,  1885,  19)  notes  an  allied 
symptom  in  the  nervous  malady  of  Siberia, 
termed  myiiachit.  (j.j.) 

EoUiartv  Mei«ter  (Master),  (cir.  1260- 
1327.)  '  The  greatest  of  the  German  mystics.' 
Bom  in  Thuringia,  he  became  vicar  of  the 
Dominican  order  at  Erfurt,  vicar-general  in 
Bohemia,  teacher  at  Paris,  131 1-2,  teacher  of 
theology  at  Strassburg,  and  in  1327  provincial 
in  Cologne.  A  reformer  of  monasteries,  an  elo- 
quent and  scholarly  preacher,  a  free  spirit,  he 
has  been  called  '  the  father  of  modem  panthe- 
ism.' A  papal  bull  after  his  death  denounced 
twenty-eight  sentences  in  his  sermons. 
£claarei8sement :  see  Enliohtenment. 
Sclampsia  [Gr.  ««  +  Xd^?rciy,  to  shine]  : 
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Ger.  Edampeie;  ¥t.  idampsie ;  ltel.eelampna. 
A  form  of  Convulsion  (q.v.).  (j.j.) 

Solaotioimi  [Gr.  cV  +  Xiytuf,  to  gather] : 
Qer.EkUktieiemue;  Ft,  idectieme ;  lUA.  eelet- 
tirnno.  A  system  of  philosophy  which  strives 
to  incorporate  the  truth  of  all  systems.  The 
best  known  example  is  the  Alexandrian  Neo- 
Platonic  school,  usually  known  as  the  Eclectic 
school.  See  Axezandbiak  School.  Among 
modem  eclectics,  Leibnitz  and  Cousin  are 
best  known. 

Since  a  more  or  less  arbitrary  choice  is  apt 
to  be  a  mosaic  rather  than  an  organized  philo- 
sophy, the  method  is  rather  in  disfavour  and 
the  term  often  a  reproach.  (h.b.s.) 

Soleeticirai  (in  theology).  As  in  philo- 
sophy, so  in  theology,  a  name  given  to  the  ten- 
dency toborrow  doctrines  from  different  sources, 
and  the  attempt  to  retain  them  side  by  side. 

The  first  outburst  of  eclecticiBm  in  theology 
occurs  at  Alexandria  with  Clement,  Origen, 
and  Synesius,  who  draw  upon  Pagan,  classical, 
and  Christian  sources.  Here,  however,  there 
are  distinct  traces  of  syncretism — ^that  is,  the 
fusion  of  elements  which  eclecticism,  strictly 
so  called,  does  not  allow  to  modify  one  another. 
In  modem  times  the  term  has  been  applied 
to  theologians  who  attempt  to  mediate  between 
the  faith  of  the  Church  and  the  results  of 
scientific,  critical,  or  philosophical  inquiry, 
without,  however,  possessing  a  fundamental 
or  unitary  system.  Such  are  I.  A.  Domer, 
Martensen,  J.  P.  Lange,  Ohr.  v.  Hofinann, 
lipsius,  and  others.  Schleiermacher  might 
be  classed  in  the  same  group.  It  is  represented 
among  British-American  writers  by  such  a 
thinker  as  A.  B.  Bruce.  Indeed,  this  tendency 
may  be  ascribed  to  nearly  all '  liberal '  theo- 
logians belonging  to  the  *  Evangelical'  churches 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  It  is 
to  be  I'emembered,  in  this  connection,  that 
eclecticism  has  a  wider  legitimate  field  in 
theology  than  in  philosophy,  and  so  cannot  be 
applied  fairly  in  a  derogatory  sense  exclusively. 
O.  Pfleiderer's  classification  of  A.  Ritschl  as 
an  eclectic  can  hardly  be  maintained. 

LUercOure:  O.  Pfleiderbb,  Devel.  of 
Theol.,  Bk.  II.  chap,  iv;  A.  B.  Bbuce,  Apo- 
logetics; I.  A.  DoBNEB,  Syst  d.  christl. 
Glaubenslehre  (Eng.  trans.).  (B.M.W.) 

Soonomio  heedom:  Ger.  Eeehtszweck 
dee  Staata ;  Fr.  liberty  iconomique ;  Ital.  lUbertd, 
economica.  The  absence  of  any  legal  restric- 
tions upon  rights  of  property  or  contract, 
except  such  as  are  necessary  for  preserv- 
ing similar  rights  of  property  or  contract  to 
different  individuals. 


ECONOMIC  HARMONIES  —  ECONOMIC  METHOD 


The  idea  of  economic  freedom  was  the 
result  of  a  protest  against  the  'mercantile 
system'  of  international  trade  restraints  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  system  of  internal  police 
restrictions  adopted  by  the  Wohlfahrtsstaat 
on  the  other.  The  idea  expressed  in  the 
definition  has  been  perhaps  most  folly  de- 
Teloped  by  W.  v.  Humboldt. 

llie  development  of  these  ideas,  both  in 
theory  and  in  practice,  has  been  checked  by 
the  growth  of  democracy  and  the  ideals  of 
equidity  connected  with  it.  As  LassaUe  so 
well  showed,  equal  rights  under  unequal  con- 
ditions mean  assured  inequality.  Hence  the 
pressure  for  factory  acts,  for  laws  governing 
the  prices  and  profits  of  large  corporations, 
for  progressive  taxation,  and  for  extension  of 
government  activity.  (a.t.h.) 

Soonomio  SannoniMi:  Ger.  IrUereseev^ 
Hamumien;  Fr.  harfnonie$  ScononUquea ; 
Ital.  armonie  ecarumUehe,  A  series  of  coinci* 
deuces  between  the  self-interest  of  individuals 
and  the  general  interest  of  society  in  matters 
relating  to  wealth. 

The  agreement  between  the  results  of 
egoism  and  altruism  is  perhaps  no  closer 
in  economic  life  than  in  other  departments 
of  human  activity ;  but  it  is,  at  any  rate,  more 
verifiable.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the 
relations  between  self-interest  and  public 
interest  have  been  more  clearly  recognized  in 
this  field  than  in  any  other;  and  tiiere  has 
been  a  tendency  to  assume  the  existence  of 
such  a  harmony  in  all  cases  where  it  is  not 
specifically  disproved.  The  laissez-faire  prin- 
ciple of  the  Physiocrats  (q.  v.),  urging  non- 
interference with  industry,  was  the  natural 
result  of  this  assumption,  which  was  after- 
wards carried  to  an  exti^eme  by  Bastiat  in 
France  and  Prince-Smith  in  Qermany. 

Literature :  Bastiat,  Harmonies  dco- 
nomiques.  Among  the  most  active  critics  of 
the  views  represented  by  Bastiat  may  be  men- 
tioned the  names  of  Pboudhon,  Labsallb, 
Maslo,  and  Mabx.  (a.t.h.) 

Soonomio  £aw :  Qer.  Geeetz  dee  meneeh- 
liehen  Verkehrs,  dkonomiachea  Geeetz;  Fr. 
lot  economique;  Ital.  legge  eeonamiea.  A 
universal  proposition  relating  to  wealth :  e.  g. 
law  of  diminishing  return ;  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

The  earliest  students  of  political  economy 
regarded  their  subject  as  an  art,  and  often 
thought  of  economic  laws  as  matters  of  human 
enactment.  The  economists  of  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century  went  to  the  other  ex- 
treme.    Having  discovered  certain  sequences 


of  cause  and  effect,  they  thought  that  these 
sequences  applied  to  a  wider  range  of  places 
and  times  than  was  actually  the  case.  In 
other  words,  they  overlooked  the  conditional 
character  of  these  laws.  They  are  universal 
in  the  sense  ihat  they  are  not  subject  to 
exceptions;  but  they  are  to  be  stated  in 
narrowly  defined  terms  rather  than  in  loose 
or  broad  ones.  In  the  view  now  genezallj 
held,  the  conditions  of  their  applicability  are 
determined  by  natural  selection.  The  struggle 
for  existence  between  different  groups  creates 
economic  types;  and  so  far  as  an  economic 
law  involves  an  assumption  as  to  human 
motives,  its  application  may  be  limited  by 
the  extent  of  the  conditions  which  create 
and  perpetuate  the  type  to  which  a  certain 
motive  belongs. 

Literature:  Baoehot,  Postulates  of  Eng. 
Polit.  Econ.  (A.T.H.) 

Soonoasio  Moan :  see  Economic  Motivx. 

Soonomio  Method:  Ger.  okonomieche 
Meihode;  Fr.  miihode  icowmUque;  Ital. 
meiodo  economico.  The  logical  processes 
habitually  employed  by  an  investigator  for 
the  discovery  or  development  of  laws  relating 
to  wealth.  These  processes  fall  into  two 
groups— deductive  methods,  which  start  firom 
generalizations  as  to  the  conduct  of  individuab ; 
and  historical  methods,  which  start  from  ob- 
servation of  the  conduct  of  masses. 

Down  to  the  end  of  the  last  century  the 
dominant  methods  were  historical,  though 
the  French  and  English  economists  both  made 
much  use  of  deduction  when  it  suited  their 
purpose.  Eicardo's  work,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  rigorously  deductive,  and  so  was  that  of 
Malthus.  Deductive  methods  were  carried 
to  an  almost  absurd  extreme  by  the  'ortho- 
dox' writers  of  the  first  half  of  the  19th 
century.  John  Stuart  Mill  showed  a  health- 
ful reaction  from  this  extreme;  and  MilFs 
use  of  historical  method  was  carried  yet 
further  by  a  group  of  Qerman  writers  of  the 
third  quarter  of  the  century  (Knies,  Hoscher, 
Brentaiio,  Schmoller,  Cohn,  ftc),  who  called 
themselves  by  the  distinctive  name '  Historical 
school.'  About  1 8  70  a  counter-reaction  toward 
deductive  methods  made  itself  felt,  headed 
by  Menger  in  Austria,  and  by  the  Mathe- 
matical Economists  (q.  v.)  of  all  countries 
of  Europe.  At  present  the  leading  economisia 
make  use  of  both  deductive  and  historical 
methods,  being  guided  in  their  choice  by  the 
character  of  the  problems  under  investigation. 

Literature :  Kstkbs,  Scope  and  Method  of 
Polit.  Econ.  (A.T.H.) 
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ECONOMIC  MOTIVE  —  ECONOMIC  SCIENCE 


Boonomio  MotiTe:  Ger.  okonomischea 
Motiv ;  Fr.  motif  iconomique ;  Ital.  motivo 
economteo.  A  motive  connected  with  a  line 
of  conduct  or  feeling  whose  results  are  capable 
of  quantitative  analysis. 

No  term  in  the  whole  range  of  philosophic 
discussion  has  been  more  loosely  used.  Under 
one  set  of  conceptions  of  the  term,  an  economic 
motive  is  equivalent  to  a  hedonistic  motive. 
Another  conception  is  derived  from  the  ab- 
straction of  an  *  economic  man/  of  which  the 
English  economists  about  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century  made  some  use.  'Political 
economy/  says  Mill,  '  is  concerned  with  man 
solely  as  a  being  who  desires  to  possess 
wealth,  and  who  is  capable  of  judging  of  the 
comparative  efficacy  of  means  to  that  end.' 
A  more  precise  and  more  useful  meaning  of 
the  term  can  be  developed  on  lines  like  this : 
social  services,  in  their  objective  or  imper- 
sonal aspect,  tend  to  take  the  form  of  wecJtL 
When  they  do  this,  they  become  capable  of 
measurement.  So  far,  therefore,  as  wealth 
forms  the  basis  of  motives,  the  balance  of 
such  motives  can  be  compared  with  imper^ 
sonally  measurable  causes  or  effects,  or  both. 
To  motives  whose  balance  can  be  studied  in  this 
way.  we  give  the  name  '  economic/       (A.T.H.) 

Seonoinie  Bciance,  or  SoonoiBios,  or 
PolitioAl  Soonomy  [Gr.  ra  olicovofwcd^  matters 
of  the  houeeholdj :  Ger.  OekcnonUe,  NaHonid- 
Oehonomik;  Fr.  iconomie  jpcUiique;  Ital. 
ecanomia  poUHca,  The  science  which  deals 
with  the  phenomena  of  wealth. 

Economics,  as  conceived  by  the  Greeks 
(e.  g.  Xenophon,  Aristotle),  dealt  with  the 
questions  involved  in  the  ordering  of  a  house- 
hold, as  distinct  from  politics,  which  dealt 
with  the  questions  involved  in  the  ordering 
of  a  state.  In  the  middle  ages  the  separate 
study  of  wealth  fell  into  abeyance.  Economic 
questions  were  handled  only  as  part  of  a  system 
of  morals  (Aquinas),  or  in  connection  with 
some  disputed  points  of  law — especially  those 
involved  in  the  taking  of  interest  or  usury. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century 
we  see  attempts  to  develop  an  art  of  politicid 
economy,  which  should  guide  the  statesman 
in  his  attempts  to  promote  public  wealth,  in 
the  same  way  that  the  art  of  domestic  eco- 
nomy guides  the  householder  in  his  attempts 
to  promote  private  wealth.  The  first  eco- 
nomists who  took  this  view  are  known  as 
Cameralists,  because  they  dealt  almost  entirely 
•with  the  conduct  of  the  cameralia  or  goods 
belongiug  to  the  exchequer.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  this  conception,  which 


identified  public  wealth  with  government 
property,  was  a  very  nan'ow  one.  It  was 
the  outgrowth  of  a  conception  of  the  state 
which  made  the  ruler  stand  in  loco  parentis 
towards  his  subjects.  Though  the  phenomena 
of  government  property  must  always  form  an 
important  field  of  economic  investigation, 
they  now  constitute  the  domain  of  the  special 
science  of  finance  rather  than  of  the  more 
general  science  of  economics. 

In  the  1 7th  century  another  school  arose, 
generally  known  as  the  Mercantilists.  This 
school  remained  dominant  until  after  the 
middle  of  the  i8th  century,  nor  is  its 
influence  wholly  lost  at  the  present  day. 
The  most  noted  practical  exponent  of  mer- 
cantile principles  was  the  great  French 
financier,  Colbert;  the  best  known  writers 
who  advocated  them  were  perhaps  Thomas 
Mun,  William  Petty,  and,  later,  James 
Stuart.  The  name  given  to  this  school  is 
derived  from  the  conception,  prominent  in 
its  writings  and  practice,  that  a  nation  makes 
money  in  the  same  manner  as  an  individual 
merchant,  by  selling  more  than  he  buys — i.  e. 
by  exporting  more  than  the  nation  imports. 
In  the  hands  of  all  but  its  most  able  advocates, 
this  mercantile  system  tended  to  become 
a  miserly  system — to  lay  too  much  stress  on 
the  hoarding  of  the  precious  metals,  and  too 
little  on  wise  purchases  of  outside  commodities. 

The  reaction  against  the  errors  of  the 
mercantile  system  led  to  the  development  of 
the  French  school  of  Physiocrats,  who  laid 
stress  on  natural  resources  as  a  measure  of 
wealth.  Quesnay  (i  694-1 774)  was  the  most 
original  writer  of  this  school,  Turgot  its  most 
eminent  statesman.  The  physiocrats  laid 
stress  on  the  agricultaral  produce  of  the 
community  as  the  basis  of  its  prosperity,  and 
counted  the  value  of  the  manufactures  as 
limited  by  the  surplus  of  food  which  the 
farmers  had  left  over  beyond  their  own  wants. 
From  the  over-valuation  of  money  and  manu- 
factures, which  was  characteristic  of  the 
mercantilistSytheypassedto  an  under-valuation. 

This  error  was  corrected  by  Adam  Smith 
(1723-90),  whose  Weal^  of  NcOiona,  pub- 
lished in  1776,  is  usually  counted  as  the 
starting-point  of  modern  political  economy. 
In  its  general  basis  the  work  of  the  English 
school,  from  Smith  to  Mill,  is  nevertheless 
essentially  physiocratic ;  and  its  most  serious 
errors,  like  the  wage-fund  theory,  have  re- 
sulted from  carrying  over  to  its  broader 
definitions  of  capital  and  wealth,  certain  pro- 
positions which  were  quite  true  when  capital 
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was  identified  with  food  supply  alone.  The 
great  positive  conti-ibution  of  the  English 
school  to  economic  science  was  its  theoiy  of 
free  competition;  and  in  developing  this  theory, 
it  may  be  said  to  have  passed  from  the  old 
art  of  political  economy  to  the  modem  science 
of  economics.  Among  the  many  notable 
names  which  it  includes,  we  may^  without 
unfairness,  select  those  of  Ricardo,  Malthus, 
and  John  Stuart  MiU  in  England,  and  Say 
in  France.  Still  greater  precision  was  given 
to  the  theory  of  competition  by  the  mathe- 
matical economists,  of  whom  Coumot  and 
Jevons  have  been  the  most  influential,  and 
later,  by  the  Austrian  school,  of  whom  Boehm- 
Bawerk  is  perhaps  the  ablest  exponent. 

The  study  of  the  workings  of  free  compe- 
tition tended  naturally  (though  not  univer- 
sally^  to  produce  an  economic  optimism, 
whicn  regarded  free  trade,  among  nations  and 
among  individuals,  as  a  panacea  for  aU  social 
ills.  In  matters  of  international  trade  a  re- 
action against  this  view  is  represented  by  the 
protectionists  (see  Pbotection);  in  matters 
of  individual  trade,  by  the  socialists,  of  whom 
Karl  Marx  is  by  £Eir  the  most  prominent  (see 
Sociaxibm). 

Both  Individualism  and  Socialism,  in  their 
extreme  forms,  are  essentially  deductive  in 
method,  carrying  certain  assumed  premises 
out  to  a  logical  conclusion.  The  opinion  is 
gaining  ground  that  more  stress  should  be 
laid  on  the  rest  of  the  premises,  and  less  on 
the  subsequent  logical  process,  if  we  are  to 
make  real  progress  in  economic  study.  This 
is  the  avowed  policy  of  the  German  historical 
school,  founded  by  Knies  and  Roscher  in  the 
middle  of  the  present  century,  and  culmi- 
nating in  Wagner  and  Cohn;  it  was  less 
loudly  preached,  but  quite  as  successfully 
practised,  by  most  of  the  English  and  French 
successors  of  Mill.  The  danger  which  beset 
the  earlier  exponents  of  the  Qerman  school 
was  a  tendency  to  eclecticism,  which  some- 
times went  so  &r  as  to  deprive  their  work  of 
all  claim  to  scientific  character.  The  younger 
generation  of  writers,  brought  up  under  the 
influence  of  Daiwin,  are  able  to  avoid  this 
danger,  while  preserving  the  historical  charac- 
ter of  their  investigations. 

One  or  two  examples  will  illustrate  this 
point.  In  the  older  generation,  the  orthodox 
economists  were  inclined  to  treat  interest  and 
rent  as  necessary  consequences  of  the  existence 
of  capital  and  land  as  factors  in  production ; 
while  their  opponents,  like  Lassalle  or  George, 
seeing  in  history  certain  cases  where  interest 


or  rent  did  not  exist,  argued  that  these  things 
were  the  result  of  arbitrary  enactment^  and 
might  be  abolished.  But  the  modem  historical 
economist  is  able  to  show  in  actual  experi- 
ence why  the  present  institutions  of  private 
capital  and  private  landholding  were  adopted, 
and  to  deduce  the  consequences  of  these  insti- 
tutions. He  is  not  compelled  to  regard  them  aa 
part  of  the  order  of  nature,  or  adjust  their  re- 
sults to  his  conceptions  of  natural  right.  He 
admits  their  institutional  character,  but  he  does 
not  admit  that  their  enactment  was  arbitrary. 
On  the  contrary,  he  can  prove  that  they  were 
a  result  of  a  struggle  for  existence  between 
different  peoples;  he  can  show  why  they 
were  necessary  at  the  time  of  their  adoption, 
and  can  judge  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy 
what  changes  must  take  place  before  they 
become  unnecessary  to  retain.  Again,  look 
at  the  theoiy  of  population.  Malthus  deduced 
certain  consequences  from  a  tendency  of  popu- 
lation to  increase  faster  than  food  supply,  and 
argued  for '  preventive  checks.'  BLis  opponents 
said  that  there  was  no  such  general  pressure 
— only  a  local  one — ^and  that  preventive 
checks  were  therefore  unnecessary.  The 
historical  economist  is  able  to  show  that  this 
localization  of  the  pressure  of  poverty  is  the 
result  of  the  instituting  of  the  family  and 
inheritance,  in  themselves  most  powerful 
preventive  checks;  and  that  while  Malthus 
may  have  been  technically  wrong  in  certain 
details,  his  opponents  are  practically  wrong 
in  £ur  greater  measure. 

As  a  result  of  these  methods,  the  con- 
ception of  the  relation  of  economics  to  ethics 
has  changed  radically.  They  are  no  longer 
regarded  as  independent  sciences.  The  ethics 
of  a  people  is  at  once  the  basis  and  the  conse- 
quence of  its  economic  activity.  The  balance 
and  play  of  economic  motives  is  the  result  of 
the  people's  ethics;  but  the  future  develop- 
ment cf  that  ethics  depends  largely,  and 
sometimes  almost  exclusively,  upon  the 
economic  results  of  the  public  morality.  The 
attempt  to  study  either  of  these  sciences 
without  reference  to  the  other  is  practically 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

Literaiurt:  for  a  general  bibliography  see 
Rakd,  Bibliog.  of  Economics  (1895).  The 
great  book  on  the  subject  is  still  Ajdah  Sioth, 
Wealth  of  Nations  (excellent  edition,  with 
notes  by  Thorold  Rogers,  Clarendon  Press, 
Oxford ;  good  abridgment  by  Ashley,  in  Mac- 
millan's  Economic  Classics);  next  to  it  stands 
J.  S.  Mill,  Principles  of  rolitical  Economy. 
A  brief  bibliography  of  some  of  the  more 
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modem  writings  will  be  found  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  successive  chapters  of  Hadlst's 
Economics  (N.  Y.  and  London,  1896) ;  a  fuller 
one  in  Andbews'  Institutes  of  Economics 
(Boston,  1889);  a  very  complete  and  good 
one  in  Cossa's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Political  Economy  (trans,  by  Dyer ;   London, 

1893).  (A.T.H.) 

Soonomy  (in  aesthetics) :  Ger.  Oekonomte- 
princip ;  Fr.  principe  d'econamie ;  Ital.  prin- 
cipio  deff  economia.  The  principle  or  law 
which  asserts  that  the  aesthetic  value  of  any 
object^  as  a  statue,  or  act,  as  dancing,  de- 
pends upon  the  absence  of  all  superfluous 
features  or  elements,  and  upon  the  presence 
of  the  essentials  only. 

The  brothers  Weber  (Mechanik  d.  mensch. 
Qehwerkzeuge,  in  Fogg,  Ann.,  1837)  appear  to 
have  been  the  first  to  maintain,  on  the  basis 
of  experimental  observations,  that  the  physio- 
logically correct^that  which  involves  no  wasted 
energy,  is  synonymous  with  the  aestheticaUy 
beautiAd.  Spencer  {Essays,  Scientific,  &o.,  ii., 
1892)  has  developed  the  principle  of  economy 
in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  as  applied  to 
li terary  style  and  to  physical  grace.  Avenarius, 
uuder  the  title  Princip  des  kleinsten  Kraft- 
masses  {Philos.  als  Denken  d.  WeU,  1876), 
employs  essentially  the  same  conception  as 
a  basal  philosophic  doctrine.  Fechner  also 
accords  the  principle  distinct  importance  (  Vor- 
schule  d.  Aesth.,  ii.,  1876).  It  has  been 
criticized  by  Bosanquet  {Aesthetics,  1892)  as 
essentially  a  restatement,  with  certain  addi- 
tions of  a  physiological  character,  of  Aristotle's 
doctrine  of  the  appropriate  relations  of  the 
parts  to  the  whole  in  a  work  of  art.  On  this 
last  point  see  Habmont  ;  for  the  bearings  of 
the  physiological  considerations  see  Rhythm. 
For  applications  of  the  principle  of  economy 
to  painting  and  sculpture,  see  Hildebrand, 
PrMem  d.  Farm  (1893V  See  also  Ruskin, 
'The  Lamp  of  Sacrifice,  in  Seven  Lamps  of 
Arehiiecture,  (j.r.a.) 

Soonomy  (logical  principle  of).  A  prin- 
ciple maintained  by  E.  Mach  that  general 
concepts  are  merely  an  adaptation  fbr  the 
economy  of  mental  process.  That  they  have 
that  effect  was  noticed  by  Locke.  (G.8.P.) 

Bestasy:  see  Mtstigibm;  and  consult 
Eisler,  Worterh.  d.  philos.  Begriffe,  Eksta^e. 

Bestasy  (as  a  condition)  [Gr.  iKoraais^ 
displacement  J:  Ger.  Ekstase;  Fr.extase;  Ital. 
estasi.  A  condition  of  the  nervous  system  and 
mind  characterized  by  immobility,  suspension 
of  normal  sensory  and  motor  functions,  and  rapt 
concentration  upon  a  limited  group  of  ideas. 


It  is  particularly  characteristic  of  various 
forms  of  religious  absorption.  'The  symptoms 
are  very  much  alike  in  all  cases :  after  sustained 
concentration  of  the  attention  on  the  desire  to 
attain  an  intimate  communion  with  heavenly 
things,  the  self-absorption  being  aided  perhaps 
by  fixing  the  gaze  intently  upon  some  holy 
figure  or  upon  the  aspirant's  own  navel,  the 
soul  is  supposed  to  be  detached  from  the  objects 
of  earth,  and  to  enter  into  direct  converse  with 
heaven ;  the  limbs  are  then  motionless,  flaccid, 
or  fixed  in  the  maintenance  of  some  attitude 
which  has  been  assumed;  general  sensibiUty  is 
blunted  or  extinguished,  the  special  senses  are 
unsusceptible  to  the  impressions  which  usuaUy 
affect  them,  the  breathing  is  slow  and  feeble, 
the  pulse  is  scarcely  perceptible,  the  eyes  are 
perhaps  bright  and  animated,  and  the  counten- 
ance may  wear  such  a  look  of  rapture,  the 
fashion  of  it  be  so  changed,  that' it  seems  to  be 
transfigured  and  to  shine  with  a  celestial 
radiance '  (Maudsley).  Sensibility  to  external 
impressions  is  not  always  completely  destroyed, 
but  there  seems  an  inability  to  break  through 
the  trance  and  respond  to  such  impressions. 
At  times  there  is  nearly  a  complete  forgetful- 
ness  of  what  has  occurred  during  the  ecstatic 
state,  but  usually  the  ecstatic  can  give  some 
account  of  his  vision  and  experiences;  such 
reports  have  been  influential  in  the  shaping 
of  religious  doctrines  both  among  primitive 
men  and  in  historical  religions. 

The  condition  is  closely  related  to  Hypnosis 
(q.v.)  and  to  Catalepsy  (q.  v.),  and  as  a 
rule  ecstasy  is  not  closely  differentiated  from 
trance  except  by  the  presence  of  a  religious 
or  supernatural  absorption  not  found  in 
Tkanoe  (q.v.).  It  is  usually  self-induced, 
and  seems  subject  to  contagion  and  the 
dominance  of  psychological  motives.  Ribot 
regards  it  as  a  typical  form  of  extinction  of 
the  will.  The  insensibility  to  pain  may  be  so 
diminished  that  severe  tortures  remain  unfelt; 
martyrs  dying  at  the  stake  may  have  been 
spared  the  anguish  of  their  &te  by  the  insensi- 
bility produced  by  religious  ecstasy.  Condi- 
tions of  violence  or  of  automatic  movements 
connected  with  religious  excitement  are  also 
described  as  cases  of  ecstasy;  such  are  the 
'jumpers,'  'shakers,'  *  dancers,'  'flagellants,* 
&c.  Of.  CoNTAOiON  (mental),  and  also  Hys- 
teria, Epilepsy,  Stigma. 

Literativre:  Maudsley,  Pathol,  of  Mind, 
70-3  and  elsewhere ;  Hammond,  Diseases  of 
Nerv.  Syst.  (7th  ed.,  i88i),  775-86.  For 
cases  see  art.  Ecstasy  in  Tuke's  Diet,  of 
Psychol.  Med.,  and  Eibot,  Diseases  of  the  Will 
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(Eng.  trans.,  1884),  of  Personality  (1887), 
and  Psychol,  of  Attention  (1890);  Mante- 
GAZZA,  Estasi  Umane  (1887),  and  in  French 
translation.  (J*jO 

Sotodemi  [Qr»tKT6t,  outside, + ^pimo,  skin] : 
Oer.  duMeres  KeimblaU ;  Fr.  edcdertM ;  Ital. 
tdoderma.  The  outer  layer  of  coelenterate 
animals.  Also  used  to  denote  the  outer  of  the 
two  primitive  cell-layers  of  the  embryo  animal, 
sometimes  termed  epiblast.  See  Blastoderm, 
Embbto,  and  Epiblast.  (g.li.m.-s.8.o.) 

Setoplani  [Gr.  /ktcSp,  outside,  +  irXdcrfui, 
substance] :  Ger.  Ektoplasma ;  Fr.  edopUume; 
Ital.  ectoplaama.  The  outer  layer  of  the  proto- 
plasm of  certain  animal  and  vegetable  cells. 

Long  recognized  in  certain  unicellular  or- 
ganisms, and  termed  ectosarc.  The  observa- 
tion has  been  extended  to  the  tissue  cells  of 
higher  animals  and  plants. 

Literature : '  C.  Kupffbb,  Ueber  Differen- 
eierung  des  Protoplasma  an  den  Zellen  thieri- 
scher  Gewebe.,  Zeitsch.  naturw.  Ver.  Schles.- 
Holst.  (1875);  0.  HERTWio,The  Cell  (trans., 

189s).  (C.LL.M.) 

Sdehnaim,  Johann  Christiaii.  (1698- 
1767.)  A  German  pietist  converted  by  Bud- 
deus,  who  in  later  life  became  a  believer  in 
Spinoza's  philosophy.  He  opposed  the  WolflBan 
philosophy  throughout  his  life. 

Bdncabili^ :  see  Education,  and  Plab- 

TIOITT. 

Sdncation  [J-At.  educaiio^  irom  educart,  to 
rear,  nourish] :  Ger.  Erziehung ;  Fr.  ^ducatitm ; 
Ital.  edvjcazione.  The  science  and  art  of 
human  development ;  the  training  of  the  mind 
and  body  through  instruction  and  exercise. 
See  Instbugtign,  Tbaikiko,  Discipline, 
and  CiTLTnRB.  (c.De  g.) 

The  capacity  to  profit  by  experience  in  such 
a  way  as  to  accommodate  to  conditions  which 
recur  has  been  called  educability  in  psycho- 
logy and  biology.  The  burnt  child  which 
di'eads  the  fire  is  a  more  familiar  case  than 
the  bird  which,  once  misled  by  a  bright- 
coloured  distasteful  insect,  thereafter  avoids 
insects  of  the  same  marking.  The  method 
in  most  of  the  instances  is  by  trial  and  error, 
or  Expebimentatign  (q.  v.). 

LUeraJturei  Llotd  Mobgan,  Habit  and 
Instinct;    Lankester,    Nature    (April    28, 

1900).  (J.M.B.) 

SdncatlTe  Znstmetion :  Ger.,  see  below ; 
other  equivalents  are  not  in  use.  Such  instruc- 
tion, both  as  to  matter  and  method,  as  directly 
promotes  the  development  of  moral  character. 

It  is  a  watchword  of  the  Herbartians 
(erziehender  Unterricht).     By  it  they  mean 


that  the  entire  subject-matter  of  instruction 
should  be  so  selected  and  taught  as  to  con- 
duce to  the  ethical  upbuilding  of  the  pupil, 
both  as  an  individual  and  as  a  member  of  the 
various  social,  economic,  and  political  groups 
to  which  he  may  belong.  This  idea  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  ZiUer's  doctrine  of  Concbnt&a- 
TiGN  (q.  v.).     See  Cultubs  Epochs. 

Literature :  Zilleb,  Allg.  Fad.,  160-79; 
Hebbabt,  Sci.  of  Educ.  (trans,  by  Felkin), 
135-42;  McMuBBT,  Gen.  Meth.,  14-105;  Db 
GABM0,Herbart  and  the  Herbartians;  Abdioo, 
Sci.  deir  educazione  (1893).  (c.De  o.) 

Sdwairdaaaui  (no  foreign  equivalents  in 
use).  The  name  given  to  a  group  of  American 
theologians  who,  starting  from  the  distinctive 
ideas  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  transformed  the 
traditional  Calvinism  in  some  of  its  leading 
doctrines.  Other  names,  such  as  New 
England  Theology,  Berkshire  Divinity,  Ac, 
have  been  applied  to  the  movement. 

The  'governmental'  theory  of  tbe  atone- 
ment ;  choice  as  the  characteristic  embodiment 
of  the  moral  nature  of  the  will ;  man's '  ability ' 
or  freedom,  yet  dependence  on  a  sovereign 
Gk)d;  and  a  denial  that  original  sin  is  'im- 
puted,'are  among  the  leading  doctrines,  though 
advocated,  as  was  natural,  in  various  ways  by 
different  members  of  the  group.  The  whole 
movement  is  of  undeniable  importance  with 
reference  to  the  evolution  of  philosophical 
thought  in  the  United  States;  an  evolution 
which,  in  its  early  stages,  was  bound  up  with 
theological  questions  even  more  than  Uiat  of 
Scottish  thought. 

Literature:  Jonathan  Edwabds,  Works, 
i.  481  f. ;  G.  P.  FiSHBB,  Discussions  in  Hist, 
and  Theol.  (the  Essay  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Jonathan  Edwards);  and  Hist,  of  Christ 
Doctrine,  394  f.;  Edwabds  A.  Pabk,  in  Schaff- 
Herzog's  Religious  Encyc,  ii  (the  art.  New 
England  Theology,  where  the  literature  is 
fuUy  given).  (b.m.w.) 

SdwardSv  Jonathan.  (1703-58.)  An 
American  minister  and  metaphysician,  bom 
at  East  Windsor,  Conn.,  and  died  at  Princeton, 
N.J.  Graduated  from  Yale  College,  1720. 
Received  the  Master's  degree  from  Tale,  1723. 
He  was  a  tutor  at  Yale,  1724-6.  In  1727 
he  became  pastor  of  the  church  at  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.  In  1750  he  was  forced  to  give  up 
his  charge,  after  having  attempted  certain  re- 
forms in  the  conununion  service.  In  1751  he 
became  missionary  at  Stockbridge  among  the 
Housatonic  Indians,  and  pastor  of  the  white 
church  there.  Ini  75  7  he  was  elected  President 
of  Princeton  College,  N.  J.,  but  died  soon  after. 
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:  see  Cause  and  Effect. 

BJIbeiual  Cmlling :  Ger.  mrksame  Beruf- 
ung;  Fr.  grdce  (or  vocation)  m^fisante;  Ital. 
grazia  auficienCe.  In  the  language  of  Evange- 
lical theology,  *  calling'  is  the  first  indication 
of 'conversion.'  Qod's  grace  working  through 
the  Word  (usually  as  preached)  effects  the 
*  call.'  In  the  Calvinistic  theology,  there  is 
an  'external'  call,  which  is  extended  to  all 
equally;  and  an  'internal'  call,  which  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  elect.  The  latter  is  known 
technically  as  effectual  calling. 

Literature:  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism, 
31.    See  Calvinibm,  and  Grace.      (b.m.w.) 

Effaminacy  [Lat.  ex+femina,  a  woman] : 
Ger.  FeminiemuB,  weibieehee  Wesen  (no  exact 
equivalent);  Fr.fiminisme;  Ital.  ^eminatezza. 
The  presence  of  feminine  characteristics  of 
mind  and  character  in  the  male.  Effeminacy 
is  mainly  used  in  reference  to  the  more 
delicate  and  conventional  attrihutes  of  woman, 
while  the  term  feminism  refers  to  the  ap- 
pearance in  the  male  of  distinct  physical  and 
mental  approximations  to  the  female  type. 
If  excessive,  this  condition  may  be  termed 
sexual  inversion,  and  the  subject  so  afflicted 
an  invert    See  Sexual  Chabactebs. 

Literature:  H.  Ellis,  Sexual  Inversion 
and  references  there  given;  H.  Meioe,  in 
Nouv.  Iconographie  de  la  Salpdtri^re,  and 
Eev.  d'Anthropol.  (1895-6).  (j.j.) 

gfltowt  [Lai  ex  +  ferret  to  bear] :  Ger. 
centrifugal ;  Fr.  ^Perent ;  Ital.  efferente.  The 
term  applied  to  those  nerves  (also  termed 
centrifuj^l)  which  carry  impulses  outward 
from  the  central  nervous  system ;  also  to  the 
impulses  so  transmitted.  Suggested  by  W.  B. 
Carpenter  (1842),  Human  Phyeiol,  (ist  ed.), 
83.  It  is  opposed  to  Affebbkt,  or  Cektbi- 
YETtkL  (see  those  terms).  (c.ll.m.) 

;  see  Gbace. 

and    Sffieittnt   Causa:    see 
Cause  and  Effect. 

Sfloieney  (economic)  [Lat  efficiene']: 
Ger.  Produktivitdt ]  Fr.  productivity';  Ital. 
produUivitdL.  Power  of  producing  wealth; 
especially  power  of  rendering  a  surplus  of 
product  above  cost. 

The  Continental  economists,  especially  the 
Germans,  have  given  precision  to  this  idea  of 
economic  efficiency  by  discussing  the  dif- 
ference between  '  productivity ' — an  excess  of 
product  over  the  waste  involved  in  pro- 
duction— and  '  rentability ' — an  excess  of 
earnings  to  the  owner  above  the  expenses 
involv^  in  the  ownership  of  a  piece  of 
property.  (a.t.h.) 


SfBloidiit  Series :  see  Movement. 

Sfflnvium :  see  Pebceptzon. 

Sflbrty  Bodily  (consciousness  of):  Ger. 
Spannungeemffindung^  Kraftempfi/ndM,ng ;  Fr. 
eentifnent  de  Vfffcrt  moteur;  ItaL  aemazione 
(or  eentimento)  di  sforxo  or  di  teneione.  The  ex- 
perience which  accompanies  bodily  movement, 
so  far  as  it  involves  the  overcoming  or  the 
attempt  to  overcome  resistance.  (o.F.s.,  j.k.b.) 

It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  sense  of 
motor  effort  is  peripheral  in  its  origin  (Knr- 
AEBTHEnc,  q.v.),or  a  concomitant  of  the  out^ 
going  current  (a  sensation  of  Innebyation, 
q.  v.). 

Literature :  Bain  (Senses  and  Intellect,  4th 
ed.,  79-80)  represents  the  first  view  in  its 
purest  form.  Wundt  held  (Physiol.  Psychol., 
ist  and  2nd  eds.)that  sensational  consciousness 
of  effort  iscorrelatedwith  the  outgoing  current; 
but,  in  his  later  works,  he  does  not  regard 
this  sensational  consciousness  as  an  ultimate 
and  undeniable  fact.  Its  quality,  he  now 
thinks,  is  ultimately  determined  by  prior  ex- 
periences due  to  peripheral  stimulation;  of. 
note  by  Titchbneb,  Mind,  N.S.  ii.  (1893) 
143,  on  Innervationsempfindung  in  Wundt's 
Psychology.  The  outgoing  current  view  is 
also  supported  by  Mach,  Die  Bewegungs- 
empfindungen,  and  by  Wallbb,  The  Sense 
of  Effort,  an  objective  Study,  Brain,  liv  and 
Iv.  (1891)  179  ff.  (cf.  adverse  criticisms  by 
G.  K  MtJLLEB  in  Zeitsch.  f.  Psychol.,  iv. 
122  ff.,  and  by  Baldwin  in  Amer.  J.  of 
Psychol.  V.  (1892)  273 ;  for  a  statement  of  the 
opposite  view,  see  James,  The  Sense  of  Effort, 
and  Princ.  of  Psychol.,  ii.  189  ff.,  480* 
518;  Babtlaji,  The  Brain  as  an  Organ  of 
Mind  (1880),  543;  MttKBTEBBEBG,  Die  Wil- 
lenshandlung,  78  ff.,  and  Beitr.  z.  exper. 
Psychol.,  i.  152  ff.;  Gley,  Le  Sens  musculaire, 
Rev.  Philos.  (Deo.  1885);  Delababre,  Ueber 
Bewegungsempfindungen  (1891);  Baldwin, 
Ment.  Devel.  in  the  Child  and  the  Race; 
report  of  discussion  of  the  subject  following 
a  paper  by  Bastian,  in  Brain  (1887);  Ladd, 
Psychol.,  Descrip.  and  Explan. ;  Beattnis, 
Les  Sensations  internes,  chap,  xii;  and  a 
r^um^  by  Hamlin,  Amer.  J.  of  Psychol., 
viii.  13.  (0.F.8.--J.M.B.) 

Efforty  Mental  (consciousness  of):  Ger. 
A  netrengung ;  Fr.  eentiment  de  Viffcrt  mental ; 
Ital.  sentimento  deUo  efbrzo  mentale.  The 
intensification  of  mental  activity  which  arises 
on  the  occurrence  of  any  sort  of  obstruc- 
tion. 

About  the  same  problem  presents  itself  as 
in  the  case  of  bodily  Effobt  (q.  v.),  except 
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that  the  conditions  of  mental  e£Poi*t  are  still 
more  ohscore.  (6.f.8.-^.m.b.) 

The  antithesis  between  e£Port  and  resistance 
has  played  an  important  r61e  in  the  develop- 
ment of  French  psychology  under  the  lead  of 
Maine  de  Biran,  to  whom  the  experience  of 
effort  was  fnndamentaL  (l.h.) 

Sffort  (in  edacation).  The  doing  of  work 
through  sheer  force  of  will ;  contrasted  with 
activity  induced  by  amusement  or  other 
external  allurement. 

The  place  and  function  of  effort  in  school 
work  forms  an  important  part  of  the  doctrine 
of  interest.  The  view  is  held  by  some  that 
pure  volitional  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupil, 
quite  apart  from  any  interest  whatever,  is 
the  result  most  to  be  desired  in  school  study. 
Others  hold  that  we  should  esteem  highly 
only  the  effort  that  arises  from  a  genuine 
interest  in  the  studies  themselves.  See  under 
Intesebt. 

Literature :  Dewet,  Interest  as  related  to 
Will,  second  supplement  of  the  First  Year- 
Book  of  the  National  Herbart  Society.  (o.De  o.) 

Sffo  and  Alter  [Lat.  terms  for  self  and 
other] :  G^r.  same,  or  dcu  Sdbat  tmd  dasAndere; 
Fr.  same,  or  h  mat  et  V autre ;  Ital.  same,  or 
il  ae-Boggetto  e  U  ee-oggetto.  The  object-self 
(the  ego)  of  the  individual  consciousness  as 
distinguished  in  the  same  individual's  thought 
from  another  (the  alter). 

The  antithesis  of  ego  and  alter  necessarily 
restricts  the  meaning  of  ego  to  the  object-self 
(see  Self  for  the  distinction  of  object-self 
from  subject-self),  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  relation 
to  the  alter,  which  is  object  of  thought.  The 
interpretation  of  the  ego-alter  relation  has  been 
variously  attempted.  For  the  intuitive  theory 
there  is  immediate  apprehension  of  both  the 
self  and  the  other.  For  many  thinkers,  the 
alter  is  a  reading  into  another's  body  of  the 
essential  features  of  the  object-ego ;  for  which 
process  the  term  *  ejection '  was  suggested  by 
Clifford.  See  Eject.  Other  writers  have 
developed  the  thought  that  the  ego  is  a  re- 
production of  traits  first  discovered  in  alter 
personalities.  This  latter  view  has  been 
united  with  the  theory  of  ejection  by  the 
present  writer  in  what  he  calls  the  '  dialectic 
of  personal  growth,'  which  includes  the  two 
pit>cesses  going  on  together  and  equally  essen- 
tial. The  self-thought  tends  to  a  general 
form  which  includes  two  poles,  one  the  ego 
and  the  other  the  alter.  The  elements  of 
content,  at  first  *  projective '  in  the  social 
environment  (i.e.  cognized  as  objects  but 
with  no  antithesis  to  subject),  are  taken  up 


by  imitation,  thus  becoming  'subjective'  or 
part  of  the  ego,  and  being  then  ejected  into 
the  other,  constitute  the  alter.  Apart  from 
the  use  of  terms  a  substantially  similar  view 
has  been  independently  developed  by  Royce 
and  adopted  by  Stout. 

Literature:  Cliffobd,  Seeing  and  Think- 
ing; RoTCE,  Studies  of  Qood  and  Evil; 
Stout,  Manual  of  Psychol. ;  Baldwik,  Social 
and  Eth.  Interpret.  (j.m.b.-g.f.s.) 

Sgo  and  Von*-Sgo  [Lat.  terms  for  self  and 
non-selfj.  The  self  and  the  notnself  of  the 
individual's  consciousness.  See  Self,  and 
Not-self.  (j.m.b.) 

Sgoism  [Lat.  egOj  self  J :  Oer.  Egciamue ; 
Fr.  ^g<neme\  Ital.  egoiemo.  Attitudes  or 
dispositions  having  as  their  conscious  end 
the  advantage  of  the  personal  self  are  termed 
egoistic,  and  constitute  egoism.  Egotism  is 
also  used  in  this  sense.  Cf.  Ai/tbuibm,  and 
Selfishness.  (j.m.b.) 

Sgoism  (ethical).  Exclusive  interest  in 
self:  more  precisely,  it  describes  one  or  other 
of  two  theories,  the  former  psychological  (see 
the  preceding  ix)pic),  the  latter  ethical,  i.e. 
that  the  standard  for  conduct  is  its  tendency 
towards  the  preservation,  interest,  or  pleasure 
of  the  individual  agent. 

Both  theories  are  commonly  accompanied 
by  a  hedonistic  interpretation  of  the  nature 
of  the  individual's  interest  or  good;  even 
when  (as  in  Hobbes  and  in  Spinoza)  the 
notion  of  self-preservation  is  preferred  to  that 
of  pleasure.  The  psychological  and  ethical 
theories  were  conjoined  in  the  doctrine  of 
Epicurus,  and  of  most  hedonistic  moralists, 
before  the  rise  of  utilitarianism  in  the  i8th 
century  in  Qreat  Britain.  More  recently  the 
two  theories  (hedonistically  interpreted)  have 
been  combined  by  A.  Barratt. 

Literature:  A.  Babbait,  Physical  Eth. 
(1869);  SiDGWiGK,  Meth.  of  Eth.,  Bk.  11; 
H.  Spekceb,  Princ.  of  Eth.,  Ft.  I.  chaps,  xi- 
xiii;  Sobley,  Eth.  of  Nature,  chap,  ii ;  general 
treatises  on  ethics.  See  also  Bibliog. 
F,  2,  a.  (W.B.8.) 

Egotism :  see  Pbide,  and  Egoism. 

Sgypt  (religion  in  ancient) :  see  Obiektal 
Philosophy  (Egypt). 

Sidolon :  see  Peboeption. 

EiwfHhlniig  (G^.):  see  Tebmikology 
(German). 

IQect  and  IQective  [Lat.  eiectum,  from 
eiicere,  to  throw  out]:  Ger.  Ejekt;  Fr.Sject; 
Ital.  ^ettivo  (ejective).  Some  one  else  thought 
of  in  terms  of  the  thinker  s  own  consciousness 
of  himself.    In  its  earlier  stages  it  amounts 
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to  the  interpretation  of  external  phenomena, 
expresdons,  signa,  &c.,  as  involving  experi- 
ence analogous  to  that  of  the  percipient  or 
thinker. 

Suggested  by  Cli£Pord  {Seeing  and  Thinking); 
employed  by  Romanes  {Matter,  Mind,  and 
Manimn),  by  whom  the  principle  of  An- 
THBOPOMOBPHISH  (q.  Y.)  in  theism  is  said 
to  produce  the  'world-eject';  by  Morselli 
{Semej.  nudat.  tnent.,  ii)  in  pathological 
conditions;  and  by  Baldwin  {Soeial  and 
Eik,  Interpret.),  who  makes  the  process  of 
ejection  a  necessary  and  continuous  factor 
in  the  development  of  the  consciousness  of 
PbbsokaiiItt  (q.v.).  The  adjective  *ejec- 
tive'  qualifies  the  matter  or  content  which 
in  a  particular  case  constitutes  the  'eject' 
See  abo  Fbbsonipicatiok.         (j.m.b.-k}.p.8.) 

Slaboration  and  Slaborative  Faculty 
[Lat.  e-{-laborafre,  to  labour]:  Oer.  (i)  Denk- 
vemwgen ;  Fr.  Elaboration ;  Ital.  elaborazione. 
(i)  The  process  and  fonction  of  thinking  or 
reasoning.  Synonymous  with  DiscuRSiyE 
Faoitlty  (under  which  see  citations).  See 
also  Reasoning. 

(2)  The  formation  of  new  mental  products 
of  any  sort  from  given  material,  (j.m.b.-hj.f.b.) 

Elaatics :  see  Psb-Socbatio  Philosofht 
(Eleatics). 

Eleetion :  see  Fobe-obdination. 

Sleetric  Organs :  Oer,  eleklrieeheOrgane; 
Fr.  organes  ileetriqties;  Ital.  organi  elettrici, 
Masses  of  peculiarly  modified  tissue  found  in 
certain  fishes,  which  are  capable  of  generating 
and  discharging  more  or  less  severe  electric 
shocks. 

These  organs  are  in  most  cases  meta- 
morphosed muscular  masses,  though,  in  the 
electric  shad  of  the  Nile,  Malopxrwrus,  they 
are  developed  from  cutaneous  structures, 
probably  gktnds.  They  are  under  the  control 
of  the  bnrain,  and  are  supplied  by  nerves  which, 
except  in  MalopUrurus,  correspond  to  motor 
nerves,  and  whose  peculiarly  developed  terminal 
organs  are  modified  motor  end-plates.  The 
electric  nerves  arise  from  special  enlargements 
of  the  medulla  or  spinal  cord  which  are 
variously  placed  in  different  species.  These 
'electric  lobes'  correspond  to  excessively 
developed  and  modified  motor  nuclei.  In 
Maiopierurus,  however,  there  are  two  electric 
nerves,  each  arising  from  a  single  huge  cell  in 
the  spinal  cord  and  dividing  into  over  a 
million  branches. 

Literature :  Oustav  Fbitsoh,  Die  elektri- 
Bchen  Fische  (Erste  Abt.,  1887 ;  Zweite 
Abt.,    1890),   Leipzig    (with    bibliography); 


£.  DU  Boib-Reymond,  Oesammelte  Abhand- 
lungen,  ii  (Berlin) ;  Babuchin,  Uebersicht  der 
neuen  Untersuchungen  iiber  Entwickelung, 
Bau,  und  physiologisdie  Yerhaltnisse  der  elek- 
trischen  und  pseudo-elektrischen  Oi^gane, 
Arch.  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.  (1876).  (h.h.) 

Electricity :  see  Energy,  and  Units. 

Electro-biology :  Oer.  EUktrcbiclogie ; 
Fr.  ileetrobidlogie ;  Ital.  dettrdbiologia.  A 
term  under  which  the  phenomena  now  known 
as  hypnosis  were  described  by  certain  exhibi- 
tors and  writers  in  England  and  America 
(about  1850). 

The  term  involves  an  extravagant  hypo- 
thesis to  the  effect  that  the  process  by  which 
the  operator  influenced  his  subject  was  in  some 
way  connected  with  electricity  and  the  vital 
factor  of  animal  existence.  See  W.  B.  Carpenter, 
Meemeriem,  Sjnritualism,  &c.  (1877).       (^'^O 

Element  [Lat.  elementttm] :  Ger.  Element ; 
Fr.  element ;  Ital.  elemento.  That  which  can- 
not be  reduced  to  simpler  terms  under  the 
conditions  of  the  investigation. 

In  science  the  term  refers  to  the  different 
kinds  of  atoms,  the  sorts  of  material,  of  which 
the  world  is  composed.  See  Matteb.  During 
the  ancient  and  mediaeval  periods  earth,  air, 
fire^  water  constituted  the  elements.  In  logic 
the  simplest  idea  which  enters  into  a  concep- 
tion or  system  of  conceptions  is  called  an  ele- 
ment of  that  conception  or  system.       (H.B.a) 

Element  (material) :  see  Matteb. 

Element  of  Consdoiunieee :  Oer.  Be- 
ujussteeinaelement ;  Ft.  Hevnentde  la  conscience; 
Ital.  elemento  della  coecienza.  Any  content  of 
consciousness  in  which  introspection  fails  to 
detect  internal  complexity  is  elementary,  and 
for  the  psychical  life  an  element. 

This  use  of  element  is  opposed  to  that 
which  applies  the  term  to  the  original  mental 
functions  from  the  point  of  view  of  psycho- 
logical Analysis.  The  element  is  such  for 
psychical  or  mental  ANAiiYSis.  See  the 
distinction  made  under  those  terms.  See 
also  Classification  (of  the  mental  func- 
tions). (J.M.B.,  O.F.S.) 

Elenchne  [Gr.  tktyxot].  Refutation  by 
argument.     See  Ionobatio  £lenghi.  (j.m.b.) 

Elimination  [Lat.  eliminare^:  Oer.  Mi- 
mination,  Ausechalten  (Qroos);  Fr.  ilimina- 
tion,  eHectUm  negative;  Ital.  eliminazione, 
(i)  By  natural  selection  :  the  process  by 
which,  under  nature,  the  weakly  or  anywise 
unfit  are  excluded,  in  the  struggle  for  exis- 
tence, in  greater  or  less  degree,  from  taking 
part  in  the  propagation  of  their  kind.  See 
Natubal  Selection.  (o.ll.m.-j.m.b.) 
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Darwin,  in  the  Origin  of  Species^  laid  gi'eat 
stress  on  the  struggle  for  Existence  (q.  v.). 
Herbert  Spencer  applied  to  tlie  result  of  the 
process  the  phrase  'sarvival  of  the  fittest/ 
It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  the  sarvival 
of  the  fittest  as  a  result  is  due  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  unfit  under  the  stress  of  the  struggle 
for  existence. 

Literature :  C.  Dabwin,  Origin  of  Species ; 
H.  Spbnceb,  Frinc.  of  Biol.;  works  on 
evolution.  (o.ll.m.} 

(2)  By  conscious  selection.  A  similar  re- 
sult to  (i),  secured  by  the  intentional  ex- 
clusion of  certain  individuals  on  the  part  of 
man. 

This  is  best  illustrated  by  the  weeding-out 
practised  by  horticulturalists,  and  by  other 
cases  of  Abtificiaii  Selectiok  ;  also  seen  in 
Social  Selectiok  and  Social  Supp&essiok. 
See  those  terms. 

In  both  these  cases  (i)  and  (2),  the 
elimination  may  be  complete  or  only  partial, 
according  as  the  individual  has  already  been 
productive  or  not,  while  remaining  still  fertile. 
The  result  of  partial  or  late  elimination  is  the 
same  as  that  of  reduced  fertility,  and  is  subject 
to  similar  treatment  to  that  given  to  relative 
fertility  by  the  theory  of  RBPRODUCTrvB  (or 
Qbnetic)  Selection  (q.  v.).  Until  the  work 
of  Pearson  on  this  latter  subject  biologists  had 
done  nothing  towards  establishing  quantitative 
results  in  the  matter  of  greater  or  less  fertility, 
and  the  experimental  investigation  of  the 
question  by  conscious  elimination  has  never 
been  undertaken.  Galton*8  Law  (q.v.)  of 
ancestral  inheritance  gives  the  contribution 
of  each  parent  to  the  endowment  of  each 
child,  &c.,  but  does  not  determine  the  entire 
contribution  of  the  individual  to  the  sub- 
sequent generations  in  terms  of  his  relative 
fertility.  (j.m.b.,  b.b.f.) 

Slimination  (in  logic) :  see  Reasonino. 

Slis  (school  of) :  see  Pbe-Socbatig  Philo- 
8OPHT. 

Smanation  [Lat.  e  +  manure,  to  fiow]: 
Ger.  JEmanation,  Ausstrahlung ;  Fr.  hnana- 
Hon;  Ital.  emanazione.  A  pantheistic  con- 
ception of  the  being  of  the  universe.  The 
emanated  being  '  fiows  out '  or  *  proceeds '  from 
the  Godhead,  so  that  all  finite  beings  at  dif- 
ferent removes  from  the  primitive  essence  are 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Divine  Being.  It  is 
one  of  the  various  devices  for  solving  the 
problem  of  the  one  and  the  many.  The  plu- 
rality of  the  emanated  beings  was  not  supposed 
to  affect  the  unity  of  the  primitive  Divine 
Being.  (h.b.8.) 


Emanation  is  essentially  a  oosmologicai,  or 
rather  a  cosmogonic,  process :  series  of  beings, 
often  in  a  descending  scale,  proceed  iix>m  tiie 
original  unknowable  and  unbroken  unity  till, 
at  length,  the  present  world  with  all  its  im- 
perfections and  evils  is  produced. 

It  has  happened  in  the  history  of  thou^t 
that  God  and  the  universe  have  been  separated, 
either  metaphysioaUy — as  reality  and  appear- 
ance, or  morally — as  good  and  evil.  When 
this  separation  became  very  marked,  the 
problem  arose:  How  can  the  two  be  con- 
nected f  One  form  of  the  answer  was  fur- 
nished by  the  theory  of  emanation.  Techni- 
cally, the  theory  may  be  said  to  involve  a 
pluralism  based  on  an  abstract  monism.  For 
this  reason  it  is  utterly  untenable.  Its  most 
characteristic  examples  are  to  be  found  in 
Indian  philosophy  (Yed&nta),  and  particularly 
in  the  various  Gnostic  systems,  also  in  Neo- 
Platonism  (Plotinus,  Proclua). 

Literature:  see  Albxandbian  School,  and 
Gnosticism.  (b.h.w.} 

Smaadpatioa  [Lat.  e  -f  manus  -f  eapere,  to 
deliver  out  of  one's  hands] :  Ger.  Emaneipa" 
tion,  Freilaeeung;  Fr.  hnaneipaium\  Ital. 
emanci]pazione.    The  act  of  setting  free. 

The  term  emancipation  was  originally 
applied  to  the  act  whereby  a  Boman  parent 
or  master  conferred  freedom  upon  a  child 
or  slave.  In  modem  times  the  term  haa 
been  applied  to  any  change  whereby  a 
class  of  persons  has  been  relieved  from 
old  disabilities  or  invested  with  new  rights, 
e.g.  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States,  or  of  serfdom  in  Bussia;  the  removal 
of  disabilities  imposed  on  Boman  Catholics  in 
the  United  Kingdom;  the  extension  of  the 
parliamentary  franchise  to  classes  hitherto 
without  political  power,  &c.  The  term  has 
also  been  applied  to  changes  which  increase 
personal  liberty  or  independence  in  a  less 
definite  manner,  e.g.  the  changes  in  the 
position  of  women  which  have  taken  place  in 
our  time  are  sometimes  comprehensively  de- 
scribed as  the  emancipation  of  women.  (F.c.if.) 

Smbrjo  [Gr.  t^pvow] :  Ger.  Embryo, 
{Keim-)  Frucht ;  Fr.  embryon ;  Ital.  embrioru. 
The  term  applied  to  the  developing  animal 
prior  to  the  stage  at  which  the  tissues  and 
organs  are  fiilly  di£Perentiated ;  in  phanero- 
gamic botany,  to  the  rudimentary  plant  in  the 

own* 

Early  writers  distingubhed  between  the 
mammalian  embryo  and  the  foetus — the 
former  term  being  appUed  during  the  period 
of  germination,  the  latter  during  the  period 
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of  ch«riahiiig.  But  it  is  difficult  to  ilet«rmbe 
exactly  when  embryonio  deTelopment  is  BUper- 
■eded  by  that  which  is  poet-embrjonic. 

Tba  fertilized  Ovuu  (q.T.)  nndergoes  b 
proeeM  of  cleavage  or  t^mentation.  Tbia, 
in  the  cam  of  alecitbal  and  Hououccithax. 
(q.v.)  ora,  affects  the  whole  ovum,  and  is  then 
termed  holoblaetto.  When  there  is  mach 
food-yolh  and  the  ova  are  markedly  HsTsao- 
LZCITHAL  (q.  v.),  the  cleavage  only  affects  at 
Gnit  a  portion  of  the  ovum,  and  the  segmenta' 
tion  is  roeroblastic.  In  tlie  case  of  holoblostic 
segmentation  the  cell  divides  into  two  ;  these 
again  divide,  and  so  on,  giving  rise  to  a  num- 
ber of  cleavage  cells  or  blavtomeres.  To  the 
group  of  cells  thus  formed,  the  term  morula  or 
polyblaat  is  applied.  In  the  midst  of  these 
a  cavity,  the  segmentatiou  cavity  of  von  Baer, 
or  blastocoel  is  formed.  The  hollow  vesicle 
ia  called  a  blastoephere.  Barely,  the  blasto- 
sphere  splitting  by  delamination  into  two 
layers,  an  outer  epibtast  or  ectoderm,  and 
an  inner  hypoblast  or  endoderm,  the  blasto- 
coel becomes  the  digestive  cavity  or  enteron. 

In  the  majority  of  eases  (among  the 
Coelomata)  the  hollow  blastosphere  is  in- 
vaginated  so  as  to  form  a  two-layer  cap  or 
gastmla  (see  figure),  the  inner  layer  being  the 


Stage  iliUlBf<xmBtioDoftheGutnilain^in;ij|famt. 

hypoblast,  and  the  outer  the  epiblast.  The 
orifice  of  invagination  is  termed  the  blasto- 
pore (Lankester),  the  invaginated  cavity  the 
archenteron  or  gastrocoel.  The  primary 
layers  may  also  be  differentiated  from  the 
morals  stage  by  an  inner  mass  of  cells 
(hypoblast)  becoming  overgrown  by  an  enter 
layer  of  cells  (epiblast) ;  so-called  epibolic 
invagination.  A  middle  layer  (mesoblast  or 
meaodenn)  is  formed  between  the  epiblast  and 
hypoblast. 

Thia  is,  or  in  time  becomes,  two-layered 
and  anniented  in  s^mented  animals ;  the 
inner  or  splanchnio  layer  is  associated  with 
the  hypoblast,  and  forms  the  muscnlar  wall  of 
the  digestive  tube ;  the  outer  somatic  layer  is 
aaaociated  with  the  epiblast,  and  forms  the 
mnscolar  body  wall.     The  space  between  the 


two  walla  is  termed  the  coelom.  It  is  of 
paired  origin,  and  segmented  in  aegmanted 
animals.  In  meroblastic  cleavage  and  in  the 
blastodermic  vesicle  of  the  higher  mamTnuHa^ 
the  embryo  is  gradually  folded  oS  from  the 
yolk  mass  or  the  umbilical  sac,  by  which 
proceas  the  space  beneath  the  hypoblast  is 
gradually  converted  into  the  digestive  tube. 
In  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals  certain  acces- 
sory structnres  known  as  embiyonio  mem- 
branes (the  amnion  and  the  allantois)  are 
formed.  From  the  epibtast  of  the  embryo  are 
formed  the  epidermis,  the  epithelium  of  the 
moath  and  vent,  the  central  nervous  system, 
the  essential  and  some  of  the  accessory  struc- 
tures of  the  organs  of  special  sense.  From 
the  hypoblast  are  formed  the  epithelium  of 
the  true  enteron,  that  of  the  lungs,  liver, 
pancreas,  ftc,  and  the  notochord.  From  the 
mraoblaet  are  formed  the  muscles,  bones,  con- 
nective tissue,  blood  vascular  system,  renal 
organs,  and  genital  organs.  Cf.  Clbataox, 
and     Skomsntatiok.       For     literature    see 

EhBBYOLOOY.  (C.LL.IL-B.B.a.) 

Sta.hrjtAofj  [Or.  liifipvor+Xiyoi]:  Qer. 
Embryoiogie,  EntwteiiiungggeteAiehie ;  Fr.  en»- 
bryclogu;  Ital.  embridogia.  The  study  of  the 
changes  undergone  by  the  animal  in  develop- 
ing from  the  ovum  to  the  stage  where  toe 
tissues  and  organs  are  fully  differentiated. 

For  the  history  of  embryology  see  Allen 
Thomson's  art.  in  the  9th  ed.  of  the  Encydo- 
paedia  Brilanniea,  iii.  What  Hutton  and 
Lyell  did  respectively  for  geology,  von  Baer 
and  F.  M.  Balfour  did  for  embryology.  The 
limits  ofthetermarehardtoset.  Bolfoursays: 
'The  term  embryology  is  now  employed  to 
cover  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  organ- 
ism during  the  whole  period  included  between 
its  first  coming  into  being  and  its  attain- 
ment of  the  adult  state.'  The  definition  here 
given  is  somewhat  narrower,  and  more  oloeely 
accords  with  the  scope  of  Balfour's  own 
work. 

Literature :  Allen  Thomson,  as  above ; 
F.  M.  Balfock,  Compar.  Embiyol.  (i8flo-i); 
0.  Hebtwio,  Textbook  of  Embryol. ;  Man 
and  Mammals  (Eng.  trans,  by  Mark,  1691); 
KoBBCHELT  and  HxiDXB,  Textbook  of  Em- 
bryol., Invertebrates,  i  (Eng.  trans,  by  Mark 
and  Woodwortb,  1895) ;  C.  S.  Minot,  Human 
Embryo! ;  E.  Schafsb,  in  Quain's  Elements 
of  Anatomy,  Part  I,  Embryology  (1890); 
Bibliography  of  Vertebrate  Embryology, 
Mem.  of  Brit.  Soo.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  iv.  No.  11 

(1893).  (C.li.ll.-B.B.0.) 

Bmsrsoii,      Balpli     Tftldo.       (1803- 
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82.)  An  American  poet  and  essayist,  who 
stimulated  the  philosophical  movement  in 
New  England  called  Transcendentalism. 
Bom  in  Boston,  educated  in  a  Boston  public 
school  and  Harvard  University,  he  taught 
school  182 1-6,  chiefly  in  Boston.  In  1826 
he  was  *  approbated  to  preach/  and  in  1829 
was  ordamed  as  the  associate  of  Henry 
Ware  in  the  second  Unitarian  Church  in 
Boston.  In  1832  he  resigned  his  pastoral 
charge,  announcing  in  a  sermon  that  he  could 
no  longer  conscientiously  administer  the 
Lord's  Supper.  The  following  year  he  spent 
in  Europe,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Carlyle,  and  remained  a  firm  friend  until 
the  latter's  death.  After  1834  he  de- 
voted himself  to  Hterary  work,  writing  and 
lecturing  on  a  variety  of  themes.  His 
lecturing  began  in  Boston  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute, but  continued  in  all  parte  of  the  United 
States  and  in  England. 

Smersoniaiiimi.  Tbanbcendsntalism 
(q.v.)  as  contained  in  the  writings  of  R.  W. 
Emerson.  (j.m.b.) 

Sminent  Homain  [Mod.  Lat.  dominivm 
eminens]  :  Gter,  OherhoheU  iiber  das  Staaisffui ; 
Fr.  domaine  hninsnt ;  Ital.  damirUo  eminente. 

( 1 )  The  right  of  the  sovereign  to  take  any  private 
property  for  public  use,  in  case  of  necessity. 

(2)  The  right  of  the  sovereign  to  control 
those  property  rights  of  a  public  nature 
which  pertain  to  the  citizens  generally,  and 
to  control  or  take  any  private  property  for 
public  use,  in  case  of  necessity. 

The  sovereign's  right  to  devote  the  persons 
and  lives  of  his  subjects  to  public  use  is  styled 
'  eminent  power,'  and,  added  to  eminent  do- 
main, constitutes  *  eminent  right '  (Wolff  on 
The  Law  of  Natv/re,  Lib.  II.  §  1065). 

Eminent  domain  covers  personal  property 
as  well  as  real,  but  is  seldom  exercised  with 
regard  to  the  former,  since  there  is  seldom 
any  necessity  for  such  action.  To  take  land 
is  often  necessary,  because  no  other  land  than 
that  taken  will  answer  the  purpose.  Com- 
pensation to  the  owner  is  generally  required 
by  modem  legislation  (see  Code  Civil  of 
France,  art.  545).  It  is  invariably  required 
by  American  constitutional  law  (see  Cowley 
on  C(m8titv;tifmal  Ztmtto^'o7U,chap.  xv).  When 
the  legislature  authorizes  a  taking  for  certain 
purposes,  and  declares  them  to  be  public  ones, 
its  judgment  will  be  respected  by  the  courts, 
unless  they  are  palpably  such  that  they  cannot 
be  brought  under  that  description  (United 
States  V.  Gettysburg  Electric  Railway,  160 
United  States  Reports,  680). 


LiteraJtwre:  Yattsl,  on  The  Law  of 
Nations,  Lib.  I.  chap.  xx.  §  244;  Hsqixg- 
CIX7B,    Elementa    luiis    Naturae,    Lib.    II. 

§§  169-71.  (8JB.B0 

Eminent  Fow«r :  see  Eminent  Domain. 

Eminenter  [Lat.].  Beyond  measure  or 
degree.  'Eminenter  est  supra  omnem  msDr 
suram,  super  omnes  gradus.  Deus  causa  ac 
principium  eminenter '(Goclenius,ZesB.  Philos., 
146:  quoted  by  Eisler;  cf.  his  other  cita- 
tions, Worterb.  d.  phthe,  Begriffe,  sub  verbo). 

A  scholastic  term  used  by  Descartes,  Spi- 
noza, Wolff,  &C.  (J.MJi.) 

SaunetTOpism  (or  4ay  or  -7)  [Or.  cV 
4-  iiirpov,  measure,  +  w^,  eye] ;  Gter.  Emmebro" 
jpumtM;  Fr.  envmJHropie;  1\A.  emmetropimno. 
Normal  or  perfect  vision  in  regard  to  focal 
adjustment.  When  the  shape  and  refractive 
media  of  an  eye  are  such  that  without  the  aid 
of  the  muscles  of  acconmiodation  parallel  rays 
of  light  can  be  brought  to  the  focus  precisely 
on  the  retina,  such  an  eye  is  termed  emme- 
tropic. 

For  practical  tests  rays  of  light  from 
a  point  more  than  twenty  feet  away  may  be 
regarded  as  paralleL  By  some  writers,  em- 
metropism  also  includes  the  power  to  focus 
sharply  for  all  distances,  from  5  inches  or 
over.  An  eye  which  cannot  accomplish  this 
is  ametropic.     See  Vision  (defects  of),    (j.j.) 

Emotion :  Oer.  Affekl  (see  below) ;  Fr. 
emotion)  Ital.  emozions.  A  total  state  of 
consciousness  considered  as  involving  a  dis- 
tinctive feeling-tone  and  a  characteristic 
trend  of  activity  aroused  by  a  certain  situa- 
tion which  is  either  perceived  or  ideally  repre- 
sented. (O.F.B.-J.M.B.) 

The  use  of  the  word  emotion  in  English 
psychology  is  comparatively  modem.  It  is 
found  in  Hume,  but  even  he  speaks  generally 
rather  of  passions  or  affections.  When  the 
word  emotion  did  become  current  its  appUca- 
tion  was  very  wide,  covering  all  possible 
varieties  of  feeling,  except  those  which  are 
purely  sensational  in  their  origin.  'All' 
emotions  'agree  in  this  respect,  that  they 
imply  peculiar  vividness  of  feeling,  with  tliis 
important  circumstance  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  vivid  pleasures  and  pains  of  sense ; 
that  they  do  not  arise  immediately  from  the 
presence  of  external  objects,  but  subsequently 
to  the  primary  feelings  which  we  term  sensa- 
tions or  perceptions.  Perhaps,  if  any  defini- 
tion of  them  be  possible,  they  may  be  defined 
to  be  vivid  feelings,  arising  immediately  from, 
the  consideration  of  objects  perceived  or  re- 
membered, or  imagined,  or  from  other  prior 
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emotions'   (Brown,    PhUoa.   of  the   Human 
Mind,  i.  405).    Bain's  usage  is  equally  wide. 

It  is  common  in  defining  emotion  to  assign 
as  a  distinctive  characteristic  a  special  degree 
of  intensity  or  vividness.  See  Excitement. 
This  introduces  a  certain  vagueness  and  am- 
higuity  into  the  conception.  We  have  accord- 
ingly omitted  reference  to  degree  of  intensity, 
and  considered  solely  the  characteristic  nature 
of  emotion.  Otherwise  our  definition  is  an 
attempt  to  find  a  conception  which  will  serve 
as  common  ground  in  the  discussions  which 
gather  round  the  suhject  of  emotion. 

The  subject  of  emotion  has  been  much 
cleared  up  through  the  discussions  stimulated 
by  the  so-called  Jambs-Lanoe  Theobt  (q.v.). 
The  questions  now  receiving  attention  are  the 
relation  of  emotion  to  the  so-called  *  expres- 
non ' — the  peychophysics  of  emotion ;  the  dis- 
tinction of '  coarser'  from  'finer,'  and  of  emotion 
proper  from  sentiment;  the  analysis  of  the 
emotional  psychosis,  leading  to  the  recognition 
of  separate  qualities,  besides  the  hedonic  tone 
(as  opposed  to  the  older  theory  that  emotion 
is  only  compounded  pleasure  and  pain) ;  and 
the  origin  of  emotion,  together  witli  the  *  ex- 
pression'— the  genetic  question,  as  involved 
in  the  evolution  of  mind  in  general. 

The  German  use  of  terms  is  as  difficult  as  the 
English.  Geftihl  is  used — as  is  the  English  feel- 
ing—for abstract  emotion  considered  as  mainly 
a  modification  of  the  affective  life.  Concrete 
states  of  emotion  are  designated  Affekte.  The 
&ct,  however,  that  emotion  involves  conation 
as  well  makes  it  a  matter  of  G^mtith,  and  we 
have  the  phrases  G^mflthszustand,  Qemtlths- 
bewegung,  Gemtlthserregung.  The  higher 
states  of  mind  in  which  ideal  representation 
is  prominent,  and  for  which  the  English 
'sentiment'  is  used,  are  designated  hohere 
Gefilhle.  The  most  useful  and  frequent  single 
term,  however,  is  Affekt  for  the  cruder 
emotions,  with  which  may  well  be  used  Ge- 
f^hlsdisposition  (Hdf ler).  In  French,  Amotion 
is  fairly  equivalent  to  emotion,  sentiment 
having  the  broader  connotation  of  the  words 
feeling  and  GefOhl.  (J.M.B.,  o.f.s.) 

Liierature :  Baldwin,  Handb.  of  Psychol., 
Feeling  and  Will,  135-7,  174  ff.  (important 
for  definition),  and  Meut.  Devel.  in  the 
Child  and  the  Race,  chap,  viii;  James, 
Princ.  of  Psychol.,  chap,  xxv,  and  Psychol. 
Rev.,  i.  5x6  f.;  Shand,  Character  and  the 
Emotions,  Mind,  N.B.,  No.  18  (April,  1896) ; 
Lakob,  UberGemtlthsbewegungen;  D.  Iboxs, 
The  Nature  of  Emotion,  Philos.  Rev.  (1897), 
vi.   242-56,   471-96;    Stuhpf,   in   Zeitsch. 


f.  Psychol.,  xxi.  (1899)  47 ;  Lehmank, 
Hauptgesetze  des  menschlichen  GefUhlslebens, 
56  ff.;  Stout,  Manual  of  Psychol.;  Jodl, 
Lehrb.  d.  Psychol.;  Ribot,  Psychol,  des 
Sentiments  (Eng.  trans.);  Zieoleb,  Das 
Gefclhl;  Sebgi,  Dolore  e  Piacere.  See  also 
BiBLioo.  G,  2,e;  the  lists  in  loc.  in  Psychol. 
Index,  i.  ff. ;  Eisleb,  Worterb.  d.  philos.  Begriffe, 
'Affekt';  and  textbooks  of  psychology.  (o.f.b.) 

Smotioii  (aesthetic).  What  has  generally 
been  meant  by  the  emotional  element  in 
aesthetic  psychoses  is  a  condition  of  mental 
excitation,  whether  agreeable,  disagreeable,  or 
both,  involving  processes  of  a  distinctly  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  character,  and  especially 
such  proc<J^8  in  distinctioA  from  mei«ly 
sensuous  pleasures  and  pains.  In  this  sense 
the  idea  is  most  closely  represented  by  the 
present  use  of  the  term  Sentiment  (q.  v.). 

Literature :  on  the  differentia  of  aesthetic 
emotion  see  Bosanqttet,  Aesthetic  Emotion, 
Mind  (1894);  Mabshall,  Pain,  Pleasura,  and 
Aesthetics  (1894);  Bain,  Emotions  and  Will 
(3rd  ed.,  1875);  ItoOT,  Psychol,  of  the 
Emotions  (Eng.  trans.,  1897).  (J.B.A.) 

Smotion  (ethical,  social,  and  religious) : 
see  Sentiment,  Honoub,  Revebenoe,  Hb- 
MOBSE,  Revenge,  Reobei;  Respect,  and 
Religion  (psychology  of). 

Smotioiial  Disposilion :  Ger.  OefiihU-' 
diepositian  (Hofler) ;  Fr.  dispotiUon  hnotion- 
ndle ;  Ital.  disposizione  alP  emozione,  emotivitit. 
A  permanent  mental  disposition  giving  rise  to 
certain  kinds  of  Emotion  (q.  v*£on  presenta- 
tion of  a  certain  object.  The  emotion 
varies  according  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  object  is  presented*  Of.  Disposi- 
tion. (G.F.8.,  J.M.B.) 

Smotioiial  Expression :  Qer.  Atisdrttcka- 
bewegungen ;  Fr.  expreesion  emotiomuUe ;  Ital. 
eapressione  emotiva.  The  characteristic  bodily 
changes  which  occur  in  connection  with 
Emotion  (q.v.).  (j.m.b.-o.p.8.) 

The  detailed  determination  of  these  changes 
for  the  separate  emotions  involving  the  facial 
muscles  is  called  'facial  expression.'  Since 
Darwin's  book  on  the  Expression  of  the  Emo~ 
tions^  the  theory  is  current  that  the  grosser 
emotional  expressions  are  survivals  of  reactions 
which  were  of  utility  to  the  animal  when  in 
the  presence  of  the  conditions  which  excited 
the  emotion.  To  this  law  of  '  utility,'  called 
by  Darwin  that  of  'serviceable  associated 
habits,'  he  added  others  to  account  for  other 
cases :  the  law  of '  analogous  feeling  stimuli ' 
(developed  by  later  writers,  especially  James, 
from  Darwin's  suggestion),  by  which  experi- 
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ences  which  excited  similar  emotions  are  sup- 
posed to  issue  in  the  same  expression ;  that  of 
'antithesis,'  whereby  opposite  emotions  show 
opposite  expressions,  although  only  one  of  the 
expressions  may  have  utility ;  that  of  '  direct 
nervous  discharge/  according  to  which  stimu- 
lations, mainly  of  an  excessive  character,  would 
discharge  themselves  in  muscular  activity. 
This  principle  has  taken  formulation  in  later 
writers  in  the  principle  of  'hedonio  expres- 
sion '  (Spencer,  Bain ;  the  expression  is  from 
Baldwin),  which  recognizes  the  facts  that  plea- 
sure increases  muscular  movement  in  certain 
muscles,  and  that  pain  lessens  it ;  the  same 
principle  being  used  by  the  last-named  writer 
to  explain  '  antithesis.'  Darwin  assumed  that 
the  state  of  emotion  preceded  the  expression 
and  caused  the  latter:  the  so-called  Cause 
Thxobt  (q.v.)  of  emotion.  Recently  the 
theory  has  been  advanced — called  the  *  James- 
Lange  Theory '«^  that  the  emotion  is  the 
mental  indication  of  the  changes  which  con- 
stitute the  so-called  *  expression ';  that  is,  the 
actions  of  utility  or  other  take  place,  and  these 
are  reported  in  the  brain,  giving  rise  to  the 
qualitative  experiences  which  we  call  emotions. 
The  recurrence  of  a  certain  emotion,  or  its 
artificial  stimulation,  in  the  absence  of  its 
appropriate  object,  is  the  incipient  revival  of 
the  earlier  expressions — an  'organic  rever- 
beration '  (James).  This,  called  variously  the 
'  effect  theory,'  the  '  peripheral  theory,'  &c.,  of 
emotion,  is  still  under  discussion,  in  opposition 
to  the  '  cause  theory,'  noted  above. 

LiUratwre:  see  under  Emotion,  also  Biblioo. 
O,  2,  tf ;  Dabwin,  Expression  of  the  Emotions  ; 
Bbll,  Anatomy  of  Expression;  Langs,  Die 
GemUthsbewegungen ;  J  AMBsJVinc.of  Psychol., 
ii.  chap.  XXV ;  and  Psychol.  Rev.  (1894), 
i.  516;  PiDEBiT,  La  Mimique  et  la  Fhysio- 
nomie  (1888);  Manteoazza,  Fisionomia  e 
Mimica  (1878);  Ibons,  arts,  in  Mind  and 
Philos.  Rev.  (since  1893);  Dewey,  The  Theory 
of  Emotion,  Psychol.  Rev.,  i.  553,  ii.  13; 
Stout,  Manual  of  Psychol.;  Sollibb,  Bev. 
Philos.  xxxvii.  (1894)  241 ;  Wobcbbteb, 
Monist,  iii.  (1893)  285;  Lehmann,  Haupt- 
geeetze  des  Qefuhlslebens;  Baldwin,  Ment. 
Devel.  in  the  Child  and  the  Race,  chap,  viii ; 
Stumff,  Begriff  der  QemUthsbewegung, 
Zeitsch.  f.  Psychol.,  xxi.  47  ff. ;  the  general 
works   on    psychology,    especially  those    of 

WuNBT,  LaDD,  JodL.  (J.H.B.,  O.F.B.) 

Smpedocles.  Greek  philosopher,  who  lived 
in  the  5th  century  b.  g.  Bom  at  Agrigentum 
in  Sicily.  His  talents  and  scientific  attain- 
ments led  his  countrymen  to  offer  him  a  crown, 
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which  he  refused,  using  his  influence  to  found 
a  republic  in  Sicily.  Fragments  of  a  poem 
on  Nature  remain  from  his  works. 

Smpire :  see  Qovebnmkmt. 

Empirical  [Or.  cfAirnpui,  experience]. 
Based  upon  (empirical  views),  guided  by 
(empirical  medicine),  derived  from  (empirictd 
knowledge)  Expebiencb  (q.  v.).  (j.m.b.) 

Smpixical  XiOgic  8  Qtr.empirUeheLoffik; 
Fr.  logique  empirique;  ItaL  logiea  mnpirica. 
The  treatment  of  logic  on  the  basis  or  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  sensationalist  or  other 
markedly  empiricist  theory  of  knowledge. 

(BJL-CfiLP.) 

The  latter  term,  however,  is  very  indeter- 
minate. The  defining  marks  of  an  empiricist 
theory  of  knowledge  can  hardly  be  assigned 
with  theoretical  accuracy;  and,  on  the 
historical  side,  theories  of  knowledge  that 
are  rightly  described  as  empirical  have  not 
always  exhibited  the  same  features.  In  its 
extreme  form,  the  empirical  theory  of  know- 
ledge identifies  knowing  with  the  immediate 
process  of  sense  perception,  and  represents 
all  connection  in  the  content  known  as 
identical  in  kind  with  such  connection  as  it 
is  assumed  may  be  apprehended  in  sense  per- 
ception. From  this  point  of  view,  the  problem 
of  empirical  logic  becomes  the  description  of 
the  ways  in  which  a  transition  is  made  from. 
the  restricted,  individualized  basis  of  sense 
perception  to  the  elaborated,  generalized  re- 
presentation of  experience  constituting  science, 
together  with  an  explanation  or  justification 
of  the  admitted  difference  between  the 
primary  and  the  derived  aspects  of  know- 
ledge. It  is  easily  seen  that  in  such  an 
inquiry  the  central  question  is  that  of  the 
universal,  whether  in  the  form  of  the  general 
notion,  general  idea,  concept,  or  in  that  of 
the  general  proposition ;  for  it  is  universality 
that  stands  most  sharply  in  conflict  with  the 
features  assigned  to  the  primary,  fundamental 
type  of  knowledge.  One  or  other  of  the 
aspects  of  this  universality  may  be  the  more 
prominent,  as  e.g.  the  rather  psychological 
feature  of  generality,  as  in  notions  or  terms, 
in  the  discussion  of  which  empirical  logic 
tends  towards  extreme  nominalism;  or  the 
more  comprehensive  aspect  of  knowledge  as 
involving  truth,  objective  validity,  in  the 
treatment  of  wldch  empirical  logic  becomes 
a  theory  of  inductive  inference.  The  questiona 
entering  into  the  fundamental  discussion  re- 
garding knowledge  are  so  varied,  some  being 
psychological,  some  metaphysical,  and  em- 
piricism has   been  so  much  determined  in 
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scope  and  direction  by  the  connter-theory  to 
which  it  has  been  opposed,  that  historically 
empiricai  logic  has  been  TOesented  in  many 
degrees  of  completeness.  The  distinguiBhing 
features  of  knowledge  on  which  it  proceeds — 
(i)  rejection  of  the  uniyersal,  or  explanation 
of  it  by  reference  to  the  psychological 
mechanism  of  association  and  language;  (2) 
restriction  of  necessity  in  thought  to  analytical 
oonnections;  with  (3)  the  correlated  denial  of 
any  absolute  value  in  matters  of  fact;  (4) 
restriction  of  the  import  of  judgments,  i.  e.  of 
the  kind  of  relations  known,  to  such  con- 
nections as  are  within  the  range  of  immediate 
perceptive  experience,  e.g.  similarity,  co- 
existence, sequence — ^may  not  all  in  con- 
junction be  used  as  the  basis  of  a  logical 
theory.  Historically,  there  have  been  com- 
bined views  of  a  strictly  rational  character 
regarding  mathematical  knowledge  with  those 
strictiy  empirical  regarding  matters  of  fact. 
So,  too,  a  thoroughly  empirical  logic  in 
respect  to  physics  may  be  combined,  as  by 
the  Scottish  philosophers,  Beid  and  Stewart, 
with  assumptions  as  to  first  principles  alto- 
gether irreconcilable  with  strict  empiricism. 

Empirical  logic  may  be  said  to  begin  with 
the  first  attempts  to  describe  the  rise  and 
formation  of  Imowledge  from  the  basis  of 
sense  perceptions.  In  any  such  description 
there  is  involved  something  of  the  specifically 
logical  question,  the  question  as  to  the  worth 
of  a  form  or  way  of  knowing,  as  to  the  justi- 
fication of  its  obvious  claim  to  give  insight 
into  objective  reality.  Even  prior  to  the 
definite  formulation  of  the  logical  problem  by 
Aristotle,  indications  are  to  be  found  of  the 
beginnings  of  an  empirical  logic.  Probably 
nothing  contributed  more  to  determine  the 
question  as  to  the  method  by  which  we  gather 
generalized  knowledge  from  particular  facts 
of  experience  than  tiie  rapid  development  of 
the  one  physical  science  in  which  the  Greek 
mind  holds  the  same  place  that  it  has  assured 
for  itself  in  philosophy  and  in  the  formal 
sciences  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  viz. 
medicine.  Alcmaeon  of  Crotona,  whose 
empirical  description  of  knowledge  is  referred 
to  in  the  Fhaedo  (96  b),  was  a  physician,  and 
in  the  works  that  can  be  assigned  to  Hippo- 
crates there  occur  the  first  discussions  as  to 
method  in  relation  to  matters  of  experience 
(see  Chauvet,  La  PhUoa.  des  Mhhcins  Grees, 
1886,  8-42  ;  Gomperz,  Griech,  Denker,  i.  Bk. 
III.  chap,  i;  and  Galen,  De  FlaciHs  Hippoc. 
et  Flataiusj  Bk.  IX).  Unmistakable  traces 
of  the  empirical  strain  are  to  be  found  in 


the  imperfectly  recorded  speculations  of 
Antisthenes,  who  first  definitely  advanced 
some  of  the  characteristic  marks  (v.  sup.) 
of  an  empirical  view  of  knowledge  (cf. 
Diimmler,  AnHsthemcOy  and  Gk)mperz,  loc.  cit. 
ii.  Bk.  IV.  chap.  iL  7,  9).  It  is  quite  possible 
that  from  his  acquaintance  with  and  interest 
in  medical  work,  Aristotle  was  led  to 
formulate,  as  Hippocrates  had  already  done, 
some  of  those  very  general  precepts  as 
to  comparison  of  like  and  unlike  cases, 
division  of  a  problem  into  parts,  ascent  from 
particulars  and  descent  thereto  which  make 
up  his  otherwise  unimportant  contribution  to 
empirical  logic  (see  Eucken,  Die  Methods  d, 
Aristoi.  Forschung,  1872,  esp.  §  iv).  The 
Aristotelian  logic  is  in  itself  dominated  by 
a  conception  of  nature  so  profoundly  opposed 
to  empiricism  as  above  defined,  that  it  may 
rather  be  taken  as  a  typical  representation 
of  the  rationalist  doctrine.  It  proceeds  under 
the  guidance  of  an  ideal  of  knowledge  so 
definite,  and  it  describes  in  such  methodical 
detail  the  forms  of  knowing,  that  it  deter- 
mined for  all  later  times  the  lines  along 
which  an  empirical  logic  must  be  elaborated. 

The  Stoic  logic,  owing  to  the  new  point  of 
view,  that  of  monism,  from  which  the  Stoics 
worked  over  the  Aristotelian  material,  pre- 
sents in  several  of  its  features  a  pronounced 
empirical  colouring.  Their  extreme  nominal- 
ism, dependent  on  their  metaphysical  in- 
dividualism— a  doctrine  in  which  they  antici- 
pate Leibnitz — involved  as  natural  consequence 
an  equally  mechanical  mode  of  explaining  the 
formation  of  higher  types  of  knowledge  than 
simple  sense  apprehension.  With  individual- 
ism, however,  which  is  the  root-principle  of 
all  empirical  theories  of  knowledge,  the  Stoics 
managed  to  combine  the  representation  of 
a  teleological  connection  of  all  things,  and  the 
influence  of  thb  counter-thought  is  reflected 
in  their  theory  of  knowledge,  and  forbids  us 
to  describe  that  as  through  and  through 
empirical  (see  Nikolai,  De  logic,  Chrysijppi 
Ubris,  1859 ;  Heinze,  JErkenfUnisslehre  der 
Stoiher,  1 880;  Stein,  Erkenntnisslehre  der  Stoa, 
1868;  Bonhoffer,  Epjktet  u.  die  Stoa,  1890). 
To  induction  and  inductive  methods,  the 
Stoics  contribute  nothing ;  though  Philodemus 
informs  us  that  they  were  absolutely  opposed 
to  induction. 

All  the  characteristic  features  of  empiricism 
are  represented,  with  perfect  consciousness  of 
their  significance,  though  without  due  recog- 
nition of  the  problems  they  raise,  in  the 
unfortunately  scanty  remains  of  the  Epicurean 
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doctrine  of  knowledge.  It  is  evident  that 
the  Epicureans  did  attempt  to  work  out  some 
general  representation  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  mind  passes  from  the  immediately  given, 
the  isolated  phenomena,  which  serve  as  signs, 
to  the  inferred  realities  underlying  them  and 
signified  by  them;  and  the  dominating  con- 
ception of  nature  under  which  they  worked 
was  adapted  to  a  strictly  empirical,  almost 
mechanical,  account  of  these  processes.  But 
we  have  only  imperfect  knowledge  of  their 
labours  (see  Gomperz,  HtrkiukLmschA  Studien, 
i,  1865 ;  Bahnsch,  Des  EpUeweera  PkUo- 
demuB  Schrift  ntpl  oi^fMtW  icai  <niiiMi»tr9»¥^ 
1879;  Marquand,  in  Johns  Hopkina  Studies 
in  Logic,  1883). 

Undoubtedly  the  speculations  of  the 
academic  and  sceptical  schools,  particu- 
larly of  Arcesilaus  and  of  Cameades,  the 
Hume  of  the  HeUenic  world,  had  the  view  of 
knowledge  from  which  the  only  logic  possible 
is  that  we  have  called  empirical,  but  of  their 
doctrine  of  probability  we  have  very  scanty 
information  (see  Brochard,  Les  Sceptiques 
GrecSj  1887).  Oalen's  large  work  on  scientific 
proof  is  lost  (see  J.  Mdller,  Golais  Werk  v. 
vnss,  Beioeis,  1896),  but  in  his  minor  philo- 
sophical and  in  his  medical  works  there  is 
much  to  show  how  he  strove  to  elaborate 
a  general  theory  of  method  (cf.  Chauvet, 
op.  cit.,  109^70).  What  he  has  to  o£Per,  how- 
ever, is  of  much  the  same  generality  as  the 
corresponding  part  of  Aristotle's  work.  In 
truth  the  development  of  empirical  logic  from 
this  time  onward  is  dependent  mainly  on  the 
advances  made  in  detailed  knowledge  of  nature, 
on  the  alteration  gradually  brought  about  in 
general  conceptions  of  reality,  and  therewith 
on  the  changes  introduced  in  human  ideals  of 
knowledge. 

Within  mediaeval  times,  it  is  to  be  said 
that  there  is  little  or  no  development  of  em- 
pirical logic.  Some  features  of  empiricism  are 
of  course  to  be  detected  wherever  nominalism 
or  mysticism  is  found,  but  for  the  most  part 
they  failed  to  produce  effect  on  logical  theory. 
The  strong  current  in  Renascence  times  to- 
wards first-hand  knowledge  of  nature  could 
not  be  without  effect  on  doctrines  of  know- 
ledge and  so  on  portions,  more  or  less  extensive, 
of  logic.  Among  the  revived  systems  of 
antiquity.  Epicureanism  was  not  overlooked, 
and  a  new  theory  of  induction  was  from 
Bacon's  time  a  problem  for  the  logician  and 
philosopher.  The  philosophical  basis  of  em- 
pirical logic  in  modem  times  was  laid  by 
Locke,  who  otherwise  contributed  little  to 


the  discussion  of  the  more  specifically  logical 
questions.  So  fsir  as  knowledge  of  external 
nature  is  concerned,  no  theory  of  knowledge 
can  be  more  empirical  than  that  of  Berke- 
ley, whose  nominalist  views  are  pronounced, 
and  who  at  the  same  time  supplied,  from 
another  side  of  his  speculative  view,  the 
universal  &ctor  otherwise  wanting  on  the 
empirical  theoiy  of  knowledge.  In  all  esaen- 
tiak  his  view  is  that  accept^  by  the  Scottish 
school — Reid,  Stewart,  Brown — for  as  regardB 
the  logical  problem,  it  is  indifferent  whether 
the  external  world  be  r^farded  as  an  orderly 
congeries  of  perceptions  or  as  having  a  mode 
of  independent  existence. 

A  special  and  a  more  resolutely  consistent 
strain  of  empiricism  than  Locke's  takes  its 
start  in  Hobbes,  whose  work,  even  more  than 
that  of  Locke,  &id8  continuation  in  Condillac, 
De  Tracy,  and  the  ideologists.  Hume's 
strongly  empirical  interpretation  of  knowledge 
leads  him  to  dismiss  the  logical  problem  as  of 
small  value.  The  omission  was  made  good 
in  J.  S.  Mill's  Logic  (1893),  which,  with  some 
inconsistencies  of  language,  may  be  said  to 
present  logic  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
empirical  tiieory  of  knowledge.  In  essentials 
the  same  account  of  logic,  but  with  much 
improvement  in  detail,  and  a  deeper  recog- 
nition of  the  philosophical  interests  involved, 
is  given  in  Venn.  The  important  woiks  on 
method  by  Jevons,  Wundt,  Sigwart,  though 
in  no  case  founded  on  the  strictly  empirical 
interpretation  of  knowledge,  agree  in  so 
many  points  of  general  principle  with  Mill 
that  they  might  without  injustice  be  reckoned 
among  empirical  logics.  Finally,  positivism, 
which  emphasizes  one  characteristic  of  the 
empirical  doctrine,  and  shares  its  ideal  of 
knowledge,  is,  as  regards  its  method  or  Ipgic, 
strictly  empirical. 

Literatu/re :  as  representing  ways  in  which 
the  new  ideas  of  the  Renascence  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  logic,  may  be  instanced 
Valla  (1415-^5),  Viveb  (1492-1540),  and 
particularly  Nizoliub  (1498-15  76),  whose 
remarkable  attack  on  the  notion  of  univer- 
sality deserves  notice.  His  work  De  veris 
Principiis  et  vera  Ratione  philosophandi 
(1553)  was  re-edited  by  Leibnitz  (1670).  See 
also  Bacon,  Novum  Organum  (1620;  best 
edition,  with  full  commentary  and  intro- 
duction, by  T.  Fowler,  1878);  Job.  QLAirviLii, 
Vanity  of  Dogmatizing  or  Seipsis  Scientifica 
(1661),  Plus  Ultra  (1668);  Qas8Ski>i 
(1592-1655),  De  doctrina  Epicuri  (1647); 
Logica,  in  Opera,  v.  i  (1655)  (see  Thomas, 
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La  Phil,  de  Gassendi,  1889);  J.  B.  Duha- 
M£i<,  De  Mente  Humana ;  Mabbiotte^  Essai 
de  Logique,  contenant  les  Principes  de  la 
Science  (1678);  Hobbes,  Computatio  sive 
Logica  (1655);  CoNDiLLAC,  La  Logique 
(1780),  L'Art  de  Penser  (1755),  L'Art  de 
Baisonner  (1755),  La  Langue  des  Calcule 
(1798),  forming  vols,  xxii,  xxvi,  xzviii,  and 
xxiii  of  Condillac's  (Euvres;  Dbstutt  de 
Tract,  1^1.  d'ld^logie,  Pt.  III.  La  Logique 
(1805) ;  DE  Qbbando,  Dee  Signes  et  de  TArt 
de  Penser  (4  vols.,  1800) ;  Leidenfbost,  De 
Mente HamaDa(i 793);  Locke,  HumanUnder- 
standing  (1689) ;  P.  Bbowne,  Procedure, 
Extent,  and  Limits  of  Human  Understanding 
(1728);  Bbbkeley,  Princ.  of  Human  Know- 
ledge ( 1 7 10) ;  Hume,  Treatise  ( 1 739),  Human 
Understanding  (1748) ;  Beddoes,  Obs.  on  tlie 
Nature  of  Demonstrative  Evidence  (1793); 
Th.  Brown,  Inquiry  into  the  Belation  of 
Cause  and  E£Pect  (1804;  3rd  ed.,  1818); 
Hebschsl,  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Nat. 
Philos.  (1831);  J.  S.  Mill,  Syst.  of  Logic 
(1843)  I  Opzoomeb,  De  Weg  d.  Wetenschap 
(1851);  W.  S.  Jevons,  Princ.  of  Sci.  (1873  ; 
2nd  ed.,  1877) ;  B.  Shutb,  Discourse  on 
Truth  (1877) ;  K.  Peabsok,  Grammar  of  Sci. 
(1892);  L.  T.  H0BHOU8B,  Theory  of  Know- 
ledge (1896) ;  Venn,  Logic  of  Chance  (1866  ; 
2nd  ed.,  1876),  Empirical  Logic  (1889); 
CouTE,  Cours  de  Philos.  Positive  (1839),  and 
Synthase  Subjective,  i  (1856).  (b.a.) 

Smpiricism :  Ger.  EmpirismiLs;  Fr.  em- 
jnrUme;  Ital.  empirifmo,  (i)  The  doctrine 
that  truth  is  to  be  sought  in  immediate  sense 
experience.  Opposed  to  Bationalism  (q.v.), 
and  uBuaUy  a  reaction  from  extreme  idealism. 

(2)  In  Efistemoloot  (q.v.)  the  opposite 
of  nativism  in  any  form.  With  the  English 
empiricists  the  doctrine  took  the  form  of  deny- 
ing innate  ideas.     See  Nativism  and  Em- 

PIBICISH. 

The  tendency  shows  all  grades  of  radical- 
ness,  from  a  wholesome  reaction  against 
unbridled  speculation  to  the  purest  Sensa- 
TioHAiiiSM  and  Matebialism  (see  those 
terms).  See  also  Expebience,  and  Empibical 
Logic.  (h.b.8.-j.m.b.) 

Empizio-criticism :  Qer.  Efajpirickriticis- 
mus\  Fr.  empvriocrUicisme ;  Ital.  empirio- 
erideitfno.  The  philosophical  system  of 
Richard  Avenarius.  Besides  the  works  of 
Avenarius,  see  Willy  in  Vtljsch,  /  wisa. 
PkUas.,  XX.  57  ff. ;  and  on  the  term,  ibid.,  xxii. 
53  ff.  The  system  is  criticized  by  Wundt  in 
Philos,  St%id»,  xii,  xiii  (1896-7).  A  new  ex- 
lx)Bition  and  further  development  of  the  system 


is  J.  Petzoldt*s  Einfiihrung  in  d.  PhUos.  d, 
reinen  £rfahru/ng  (1900-).  (j.m.b.) 

Smployor  \Fr.  em^p^eu/r] :  Qer.  Prinzipalf 
Brodherr;  Fr.  em2)loyew,  patron;  Ital.  pa- 
drone, A  man  who  pays  wages  from  funds 
which  he  either  owns  or  borrows,  as  distinct 
from  a  superintendent  who  hires  labourers 
at  others'  expense;  especially  one  who  hires 
large  bodies  of  workmen  on  these  terms. 

The  root  *  employ'  in  this  word  does  not  have 
the  simple  meaning  'use';  it  has  the  more 
complex  meaning,  'give  employment  to.' 
There  is  no  force  in  Henry  George's  remark, 
'It  is  not  capital  that  employs  labour,  but 
labour  that  employs  capital.'  (A.T.H.) 

Smnlatioii  (in  education):  Oer.  WeUeifor; 
Fr.  Emulation ;  Ital.  &nulazione.  Desire  and 
effort  to  equal  or  surpass  another;  imitative 
rivalry. 

The  Jesuits,  who  made  the  most  extensive 
use  of  emulation  as  a  principle  of  instruction, 
called  it  the  'whetstone  of  talent,  the  spur 
of  industry.'  In  the  lower  schools  they  ar- 
ranged the  boys  in  pairs  of  rivals,  each  boy 
being  constantly  on  the  watch  to  catch  his 
rival  tripping,  and  instantly  to  correct  him. 
Each  class  also  was  divided  into  two  hostile 
camps  called  Rome  and  Carthage,  which  had 
frequent  pitched  battles  (concertations)  on 
set  subjects.  Hemains  of  this  system  are  still 
seen  in  competitive  exercises  between  pupils, 
classes,  and  literary  societies.  Emulation  as 
a  principle  should  be  much  restricted,  because 
of  its  powerful  tendency  to  divert  the  mind 
from  the  real  ends  of  study,  and  to  direct  it  to 
unworthy  personal  ends. 

Literature :  Hughes,  Loyola  and  the  Ednc. 
Syst.  of  the  Jesuits,  2o8«-i7  ;  Painteb,  Hist, 
of  Educ,  1 7 1-3;  Schmidt,  Oesch.  d.  PSid., 
245.  (c.Deo.) 

Enaetnent  [Lat.  en+actia,  from  agere^ 
to  do] :  Ger.  (i)  legislative  Genehmigtmg  einsr 
Acte,  Gesetzerlassungj  (2)  VerfUgung,  Ver- 
ordnung ;  Fr.  (i)  action  de  passer  une  loi,  (2) 
lot;  Ital.  (i)  decretare  una  legge^  (2)  cUto 
legisUUivo,  (i)  The  act  of  enacting  a  law. 
(2)  The  law  enacted ;  a  legislative  act. 

The  form  of  English  legislation  is  the  pre- 
paration of  a  bill  for  an  act,  its  approval  by 
the  Lords  and  Commons,  and  its  presentation 
by  them  to  the  Crown  for  the  royal  assent. 
The  American  form  is  generally  the  same,  the 
final  act  being  the  approval  by  the  executive. 
The  general  style  of  the  commencement  of  the 
bill  is  Be  it  enacted^  that  is,  may  it  be  enacted. 
The  executive  assent  first  makes  it  an  enact- 
ment. (S.E.B.) 
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Bnoephalon :  see  Bbaih. 

Eiu^61opedi»(pbilo8pphical):  Qer,  Eney- 
dopddie ;  Fr.  eneydop^ie ;  Ital.  tmeidopedia. 
Applied  to  the  entire  round  of  philoeophical 
studies,  bat  Yarying  with  the  particular  writer's 
views  of  philosophy,  from  the  Positiyism  of 
the  French  Enctolopedzstb  (q.v.)  to  the 
Logici8]iioftheNB0-HB6XLiANs(q.y.).  (j.m.b.) 

SnoyolepediBteTLatatMjie/c^i^^  :  Oer. 
EncffeUfpddisten ;  fr.  Eneydopiditiei ;  ItaL 
EncidopediMi.  The  French  thinkers  who  in 
,the  third  quarter  of  the  i8th  century  edited 
the  EneydopkUe  cu  Dkiwrmodre  raimmni  des 
S&ienee§,  dee  Arts eide8MkUr${2Svo]B,,i*j^t^ 
72;  SupplhnerU,  5  vols.,  1776-7;  TabU  mwiy- 
Hque,  2  vols.,  1780),  or  contributed  to  the 
work. 

Of  the  group,  Diderot  was  editor-in-chief, 
d'Alembert  his  principal  associate  until  the 
retirement  of  the  latter  in  1757.  D'Alembert 
was  the  author  of  the  DUooun  prUkninaire, 
in  which  the  plan  of  the  work  was  defined  on 
the  basis  of  Bacon's  division  of  the  sciences 
and  the  Baconian  method.  Rousseau  also 
ceased  to  write  for  the  £neydop6die  in  1757, 
and  thereafter  manifested  an  active  hostility 
to  his  former  collaborators.  Other  notable 
contributors  were  Voltaire,  Orinmi,  d'Hol- 
bach,  Quesnai,  Tuigot^  Marmontel,  Dudos, 
de  Jaucourt.  Haller  and  Condoroet  aided  in 
the  preparation  of  the  supplementary  volumes. 
Montesquieu  at  his  death,  in  1755,  left  an 
article  partly  finished.  Buffon  was  early 
associated  with  the  work,  but  it  is  not  certain 
that  anything  from  his  pen  was  actually 
printed  (Morley,  Diderot,  i.  129-30).  Writers 
of  lesser  rank  were  numerous  and  from 
all  classes  in  society.  After  the  defection  of 
d'Alembert,  Diderot  remained  the  sole  princi- 
pal editor,  and  by  hb  unflagging  energy  and 
courage  carried  the  enterprise  through  to  its 
termination.  Among  the  many  difficulties 
which  confronted  him,  not  the  least  vexatious 
were  the  opposition  of  the  orthodox  party,  and 
the  interference  of  the  authorities.  For  the  En' 
eydap^ie  was  more  than  a  great '  dictionary  of 
sciences,  arts,  and  trades ' ;  it  was  conceived  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Dlumination  movement,  and 
it  carried  the  principles,  as  well  as  the  results, 
of  the  new  thinking  into  the  culture  of  the 
time.  Thus  it  became  at  once  a  storehouse  of 
information  and  a  revolutionary  force. 

LiteriUure:  Damibon,  M^m.  pour  sei*vir 
I  I'Hist.  de  la  Philos.  au  XYIIP  Si^le, 
i.  3,  especially  240-3,  ii.  5,  especially  10-12  ; 
K.  B08BNKBANZ,  Diderots  Leben  u.  Werke, 
i.  i47-*253 ;  John  Moblbt,  Diderot  and  the 


Encyclopaedists,  i.  chap.  v.  Also  the  histories 
of  philosophy  (as  Wiitdblbakd,  Gesch.  d. 
neueren  Philos.,  i.  §  44),  and  the  histories  of 
literature  (as  Hbttnbb,  Litteraturgeschichte 
d.  i8ten  Jahrhunderts,  ii.  Absch.  2,  especially 
Kap.  i).  (A.cjLjr.) 

Snd  (ethical):  for  equivalents,  see  the 
following  topic.  The  ultimate  purpose  which 
ought  to  be  aimed  at  in  conduct,  and  to  which 
other  purposes  ought  to  be  subordinated. 

Ethics  may  be  said  to  be  a  theory  of  the 
end  or  ends  of  conduct.  This  view  was  first 
made  definite  and  prominent  by  Aristotle, 
whose  whole  doctrine  is  dominated  by  the 
conception  of  end  (WXcx).  Starting  from  the 
position  that  well-being  (cvdaifuma)  is  by 
common  consent  the  end,  he  seeks  a  more 
precise  definition  of  this  conception.  And 
modem  ethical  controversy  is  lai^ly  con- 
cerned with  the  claims  of  rival  conceptions 
(e.  g.  happiness,  perfection,  self-realization)  to 
be  regarded  as  the  ethical  end.  This  teleo- 
logical  view  of  ethics  is  contrasted  with  the 
quasi-jund  view  in  which  moral  law  is  the 
ultimate  conception  (as  in  Kant  and  the  in- 
tuitional school).  (W.B.8.) 

From  one  point  of  view  the  definition  of 
ethical  end  in  terms  of  actual  psychic  purpose 
is  a  mistaken  one.  Ends  are — in  so  far  as 
immediate  to  the  individual,  i.  e.  in  so  fur 
as  they  are  purpose — particular  aspects  of 
conation,  and  in  their  most  generalized  form 
still  particular  with  reference  to  one  another 
— general  only  with  reference  to  the  particular 
cases  generalized  or  subsumed  under  each,  and 
that  in  the  peculiar  sense  of  subordination  in 
a  system.  If  an  end  becomes  really  universal, 
just  then  it  loses  its  ethical  significance ;  since 
it  is  imposed  upon  the  individual  or  upon  the 
particular  conative  tendencies,  not  developed 
by  their  systematization,  so  that  it  is  not 
the  individual's  psychic  end.  Further,  the 
genetic  point  of  view  is  quite  ignored  by  this 
form  of  definition.  As  consciousness  develops, 
the  synthesis  of  conative  processes  becomes 
ever  more  complex  and  indefinitely  varied, 
and  the  resulting  psychic  ends  or  ideals  ever 
richer  and  more  adequate  to  experience.  The 
individual's  concrete  purpose — even  his  most 
general  purpose  or  life-ideal — ^is  therefore 
never  universal.  In  so  £ftr  as  he  treats  it  as  uni- 
versal, it  is  as  a  formal  regulative  demand,  not 
a  purpose ;  and  just  here  arises  tlie  antinomy 
of  good  intention  with  reference  to  purpose, 
and  bad  performance  with  reference  to  law. 

We  Clime,  therefore,  to  require  a  definition 
of  ethical  end  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
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psychological  rather  than  the  psychic  (see 
Psychic  and  PBTCHOLOoiCAii) — an  objective 
rather  than  a  sabjective  determination  of 
the  end;  hence  the  definition  given:  what 
*  oaght  to  be  the  purpose '  is  the  end.  But, 
although  this  is  the  definition  justified  by 
history — despite  much  confusion  between  the 
two  points  of  view — the  question  again  leads 
us  into  a  theoretical  etd  de  «ac.  If  we  mean, 
What  end,  if  fulfilled  by  all  men,  would  be  of 
most  worth  1  that  cannot  be  answered  except 
00  purely  logical  grounds;  for  to  determine  it  as 
value  or  worth  would  be  to  attain  the  complete 
qfstematization  of  ends,  which  we  have  seen 
above  is  not  only  not  actual,  but  genetically 
impossible.  But  to  determine  it  on  logical 
grounds  is  to  determine  a  logical  end,  not  one 
of  worth ;  a  situation  in  which  the  demands 
of  logic  primarily,  not  those  of  action  or 
appreciation,  would  be  completely  satisfied. 
If,  again,  we  mean,  What  end  fulfilled  would 
also  fulfil  the  final  world-end,  would  realize 
cosmic  teleology) — that  statement,  just  because 
it  is  in  terms  of  the  cosmic,  not  of  the  personal, 
can  be  answered  only  in  terms  of  the  cosmic, 
i.e.  by  science.  What-— the  question  becomes — 
what,  as  fJEict,  is  the  end  of  cosmic,  including 
human,  evolution?  This  can  find  a  formal 
answer,  again,  from  the  forms  of  knowledge,  a 
logical  answer ;  but  such  an  answer  cannot  be 
made  a  regulative  principle  to  determine  the 
individual's  ought ;  for  the  individual  is  under 
the  lead  of  certain  facts,  not  of  all  knowledge, 
and  to  say  that  he  ought  to  act  from  the  point 
of  view  of  all  knowledge — that  is,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  universal  element  in  knowledge 
— is  to  mock  him  with  logical  tautologies,  when 
he  needs  practical  adjustments.  That  is  to  say, 
if  all  men  gave  up  their  practical  adjustments 
to  pursue  what  we  tell  them  they  ought  to 
pnrsae  in  view  of  a  universal  teleology,  the 
teleology  would  be  the  first  thing  to  suffer. 

The  question  of  psychic  end,  therefore,  is — in 
the  more  modest  form  in  which  it  is  capable  of 
solution,  and  even  of  intelligible  statement — 
the  scientific  question  of  (i)  the  systematization 
of  individual  concrete  purposes  in  enlarging 
systems :  the  detei-mination  of  voluntary 
conations ;  (2)  the  origin  and  development  of 
the  ethical  consciousness  in  the  social  condi- 
tions under  which  the  individual's  voluntary 
life  is  lived.  Tliese  are  both  psychic  or  mental 
determinations.  If  they  he  handed  over  to 
psychology,  we  have  then  left  over  for  ethics  the 
oljective  questions:  (i)  the  ethnological  and 
social  forms  which  ethical  strivings  have  taken 
on;  and  (a)  the  place  of  these  in  a  general 


philosophy  of  reality,  which  shall  include  that 
of  a  general  teleology. 

The  strictly  ethical  questions,  then — making 
use  of  the  psychology  of  tlie  conative  life  in 
advance — ^are:  (i)  What  ends  have  men  pur- 
sued as  good  and  badi  (2)  What  ends  may 
they  pursue  as  good  and  bad  t  (3)  What  signi- 
ficance does  the  category  of  good  and  bad,  as 
thus  filled  in  with  instances,  have  in  the 
make  up  of  things  f  Cf.  the  remarks  on  the 
ethical  end  under  Ethiob. 

The  last  question  is  a  metaphysical  one, 
concerning  the  broad  distinction  between 
science  of  fact  and  appreciation  of  worth;  and 
its  problem  is  that  of  finding  a  category  in 
which  facts  and  worths  are  both  subsumed  in 
a  profounder  synthesis.  Cf.  Obioin  versus 
Natubb,  and  Metaphysics.  (j.m.b.) 

Literaiure :  Sidgwick,  Meth.  of  Eth.,  I.  vi ; 
general  works  on  ethics  and  psychology ;  and 

BiBLIOO.  F,  2,  t.  (W.B.8.) 

End  (in  psychology)  [AS.  ende]:  Ger. 
U)  Zweekf  Ziel  (most  general,  remote), 
Beweggrund  (in  cases  of  voluntary  movement), 
(2)  £nde;  Fr.  (i)  but,  {2)  fin;  Ital.  (i) 
8copo,  (2)  fine.  Tnat  which  satisfies  a  cona- 
tion. Cf.  Pbojxct  (voluntary),  Pubposb, 
Plan,  IirrENnoN,  and  Design.. 

But  there  are  two  points  of  view  from  which 
this  satisfiiction  may  be  regarded.  We  may 
consider  (i)  the  form  in  which  the  end  appears 
to  the  striving  subject  before  its  attainment, 
or  (2)  the  psychical  state  which  arises  when 
it  is  completely  attained. 

(i)  Thus  from  the  first  point  of  view  the 
end  consists  in  some  positive  result  as  ideally 
represented  or  in  some  manner  cognized  before 
its  achievement. 

(2)  From  the  second  pobt  of  view,  the  end 
consists  in  that  relative  cessation  of  cona- 
tive activity  which  depends  on  the  feet  that 
the  activity  has  completed  itself  and  has 
nothing  further  to  accomplish.  It  will  con* 
sist  not  in  pleasure  or  relief  but  in  satiety. 
If  a  conative  process  is  allowed  to  develop 
freely  without  interruption  or  repression,  it 
tends  to  go  on  until  a  certain  result  ensues, 
and  when  the  result  is  attained  it  ceases  of 
itself;  this  result  is  the  termination,  and  in 
that  sense  the  end  of  the  process.  It  is 
desirable  that  these  two  meanings  should  be 
marked  by  some  difference  of  terminology. 
We  therefore  propose  to  use  'end'  for  (i), 
and  'terminal  end,'  or  simply  Tbbminub 
(q.  v.),  for  (2).  (o.r.8.-j.M.B.) 

The  desirableness  of  this  appears  from  the 
confusion  of  the  two  meanings  which  one  finds 
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in  ethical  discussions,  especially  when  the 
conception  of  terminus  is  generalized  into 
what  we  are  calling  the  EIkd-btatb  (q.  v.) 
of  mental  process  generally;  the  so-callea 
ethical  end  being  treated  altematively  in  one 
way  and  then  in  the  other.  The  distinction 
between  end  and  end-state  has  been  sug- 
gested by  various  writers  in  different  expres- 
sions, as  e.  g.  distinctions  between  *  subjective 
and  objective'  end,  'conscious  and  uncon- 
scious '  end,  '  psychic '  as  opposed  to  psycho- 
logical, 'biological,'  and  'philosophical'  end, 
the  '  end '  as  distinguished  from  the  'object '  of 
desire,  &c.  Writers  on  hedonism  and  utili- 
tarianism revel  in  this  confusion ;  and  it  takes 
on  another  of  its  many-headed  forms  in  the 
idealists  who  make  some  universal  or  abstract 
conception  still  an  'end,'  confusing  or  iden- 
tifying the  end-state  of  a  cosmic  or  thought 
process,  viewed  objectively,  with  the  indi- 
vidual's mental  end.     See  Ekb  (ethical). 

A  further  distinction  should  also  be  made 
between  two  forms  of  end  in  the  first  and 
proper  sense — that  between  'concrete'  and 
'  ideal,'  or  between  '  immediate '  and  '  remote ' 
ends.  The  concrete  or  immediate  end  is 
usually  incidental  to  a  larger  intention  in 
which  the  ideal,  or  this  ideal  end,  takes 
form — the  so-called  'remote'  or  'ultimate' 
end.  See  Choice  (for  a  similar  distinction). 
This  larger  determination  includes  a  system  of 
concrete  ends,  and  may  itself  have  an  explicit 
conscious  end  or  only  an  end-state  as  its  goal. 
The  grocer's  remote  end  is  to  get  rich ;  his  end- 
state  is  vital  satisfaction;  his  concrete  ends 
are  weighing  sugar,  buying  tea,  and  collecting 

bills.      Cf.  I^LEOLOQT.  (J.M.B.,  G.F.8.) 

Literature  (in  which  the  distinction  of  (i) 
and  (2)  is  made) :  Lipps,  Grundthatsachen  des 
Seelenlebens,  623  ff.;  Baldwin,  Feeling  and 
Will,  chap,  xvi;  Stout,  Man.  of  Psychol., 
Index.  See  also  the  textbooks  of  psychology 
and  ethics.  (g.f.s.-j.m.b.) 

End  of  the  World :  see  Eschatologt. 

Endoderm  [Gr.  tfvbov^  inner,  +  dc>^,  layer] : 
Ger.  innerea  KetmblaU ;  Fr.  endoderme ;  Ital. 
endoderma  or  entoderma.  The  inner  layer  of 
coelenterate  animals,  or  the  inner  of  the  two 
primitive  cell-layers  of  the  embryo  mammal, 
often  termed  hypoblast.  See  Blabtodesm, 
Embbto,  and  Hypoblast.        (o.ll.h.-e.8.o.) 

Endommda!  see  Intebnal  Speech  and 
Song. 

EndophanA :  see  Intebnal  Speech  and 
Song. 

End-organ :  Ger.  Endorgan ;  Fr.  organe 
nerveux  phijphhiqiie   (t.d.);    Ital.  termttui- 


zione  nervoga.  (i)  Any  organ  which  forms  a 
terminus  of  a  path  of  nervous  conduction.  Its 
function  may  be  to  initiate  or  to  receive  the 
discharge. 

(2)  Usual  meaning:  the  peripheral  terminus. 

Most  end-oi^gans  are  so  related  that  they 
clearly  perform  both  of  these  functions.  Even 
in  the  case  of  motor  and  other  efferent  nerves 
the  peripheral  end-organ  seems  to  exert  some 
sort  of  reactionary  influence.  It  seems  pro- 
bable that  every  fibre  is  normally  in  a  state 
of  neural  tension  between  its  end-organs,  and 
that  the  discharge  is  the  rhythmical  readjust- 
ment of  the  equilibrium  which  has  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  stimulus  at  one  terminus.  Gf. 
Brain  Origin,  by  Sir  William  Broadbent, 
Brainy  xviii  (1895).  See  Hbabing,  Vision, 
Muscle,  Sense  Obgan,  &c.  (h.h.) 

Endorsement:  see  Belief,  and  Stn- 
KATHE8I8. 

EndotheUnu  [Gr.  Ivdov,  within,  +  ^4, 
a  papilla] :  Ger.  JSndothd ;  Fr.  endctkUium ; 
ItaL  endiulio.  A  term  widely  used  (His)  to 
designate  the  cellular  lining  of  cavities,  blood- 
vascular,  lymphatic  or  synovial,  which  do  not 
open,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  exterior. 
It  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  thin  cells  joined 
at  their  edges.     Cf.  EprrHELiUH.        (c.f.h.) 

End-plate :  Ger.  EndpLatUy  Nervenkugd ; 
Fr.  plaqtte  motrice ;  Ital.  lama  termtnale.  The 
terminal  organ  of  a  motor  nerve  embedded  in 
the  muscular  fibre.  See  Nebvous  Ststbh 
(nerve).  (h.h.) 

End-state:  Ger.  Endzusland;  Fr.  itai 
final ;  Ital.  etato finale,  (The  foreign  equiva- 
lents are  suggested.)  The  goal  or  result  of  a 
concrete  mental  Deterhination  (q.  v.) ;  that 
state  in  which  any  specific  process  in  conscious- 
ness issues  and  completes  itself.    See  End. 

For  example,  belief  is  the  end-state  of 
argumentation,  choice  the  end-state  of  de- 
liberation, accomplished  action  that  of  effort, 
ftc.  In  cases  of  conative  process  as  such 
the  word  Tebminus  (q.  v.)  is  suggested,  see- 
ing that  here  the  end-state  is  one  of  satiety  or 
real  termination.  (j.m.b.,  o.f.s.) 

Endyua  [Gr.  Mv/ia,  garment]  :  Qer.  Epen- 
dynUum,  Ependym ;  Fr.  epmdyme ;  Ital.  epenr 
dima.  The  epithelial  lining  of  the  entire 
medullary  tube  and  the  cavities  formed  from  it. 
Synonym :  Ependyma.  See  Nebvous  System 
(embryology),  and  Neuboglia.  (h.h.) 

Energeia  [Gr.] :  see  Gbeek  TEBXiNOifOOT 
(6),  and  Poweb. 

Energism  [Gr.  hf\-tpy€iv,  to  work]:  Ger. 
Energtemus;  Fr.  Snergisme;  Ital.  energumo. 
The  view  that  the  highest  good  consists  in 
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ethical  activity,  or  the  realization  of  objective 
rather  than  sabjective  life-conditions  (Lebens- 
inhalt).  Used  by  Paulsen,  JEinleitung  in  d. 
Philas.,  432  (Eng.  trans^.  (j.m.b.) 

Energy  [Or.  cWpyciaJ :  Qer.  Energie;  Fr. 
inergie;  Ital.  energia.  An  ideal  physical 
quantity  manifesting  itself  under  different 
forms  which  are  so  related  that  one  form  can 
never  be  increased  except  at  the  expense  of  an 
equal  quantity  in  some  other  form. 

The  conception  was  first  developed  in  me- 
chanics in  the  two  forms  of  kinetic  and  poten- 
tial defined  below,  and  the  term  force  (Kraft) 
was  applied  to  it.  It  was  for  a  time  supposed 
that  M  other  forms  could  be  reduced  to  one  of 
these  two,  but  this  view  now  seems  untenable. 
The  forms  of  energy  hitherto  recognized 
may  be  defined  and  measured  as  follows  : — 

(i)  Kinetic  tfMrgy,  or  enexgy  of  motion,  is 
measured  by,  or  equal  to,  the  product  of  one- 
half  the  mass  of  a  body  into  the  square  of  its 
velocity,  or,  in  algebraic  language,  \  mv^  =  E, 
In  the  case  of  a  system  of  bodies  such  a  pro- 
duct may  be  formed  for  each  body,  and  the 
sum  of  dl  the  products  is  the  kinetic  energy 
of  the  system.  If  at  any  moment  we  could 
determine  the  velocity  v  of  each  particle  of 
matter  in  the  solar  system,  the  sum  of  all  the 
products  \  mi^  wotdd.  be  the  total  kinetic 
energy  of  the  solar  system  at  that  moment. 

(2)  Potential  energy,  or  energy  of  position, 
is  in  mechanics  an  integral  of  which  the 
differential  is  the  product  of  a  force  acting 
between  two  bodies  into  the  differential  of 
the  distance  by  which  they  are  separated. 
In  the  common  case  of  a  heavy  body  it  in- 
creases with  the  height  of  the  body  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  the  case  of  a 
system  of  bodies  attracting  each  other  with 
a  force  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance, the  potential  energy  is  the  sum  of  the 
quotients  formed  by  dividing  each  product  of 
the  masses  of  every  two  of  the  bodies  by  their 
distance  apart,  and  regarding  the  sum  as 
algebraically  negative.  Thus  if  the  masses 
are  m^,  m,,  m^  &c.)  and  the  distance  of  the 
mass  fill  fi'om  m,  is  r^,,  and  so  with  all  the  other 
pairs,  the  potential  energy  at  any  moment  is 
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The  relation  of  kinetic  and  potential  energy 
may  be  illustrated  thus : — If  P  be  a  point  at 
a  height  a  above  a  level  plane  AB,  and  a 
body  be  dropped  from  F  or  thrown  from  it  in 
any  direction  whatever  with  any  velocity  what- 
ever, or  suffered  to  slide  without  friction  from 


P  along  an  inclined  plane  P^or  PC,  the  square 
of  its  velocity  will  increase  by  the  same  amount 
2  ag  (^  being  the  acceleration  of  gravity)  during 
the  fall  from  P  to  AB,  no  matter  by  what 
path  the  &XL  takes  place,  or  what  part  of  the 


a 


\ 


CD 

plane  AB  is  reached.  That  is,  if  it  leave  P 
with  the  velocity  v^,  and  we  call  v  the  velocity 
with  which  it  reaches  AB,  we  shall  always  have 

^  =  v^*  +  2ag, 
and  therefore,  for  the  kinetic  energy, 
\  m«"  =  4  mVf*+fnag. 

However  a  body  is  thrown,  if  we  leave  out 
resistance,  its  velocity  and  its  varying  height 
h  above  any  arbitrary  plane  or  level,  say  the 
earth's  surface,  during  flight  are  such  that  the 
quantity 

i  mif'^mghy  or  E+P,  {A) 

is  constant  until  it  reaches  the  earth  or  is  in 
some  way  interfered  with,  so  that,  if  the  kinetic 
energy  |  mv^  increases,  the  potential  energy 
mgh  or  P  will  diminish,  and  vice  versa. 

(3)  The  energy  of  heat.  The  theorem  that 
E^P  remained  constant  during  the  motion  of 
any  system  of  bodies  acted  on  only  by  their 
mutual  attractions  was  proved  by  the  mathe- 
maticians of  the  1 8th  century.  But  they  had 
to  couple  this  theorem  with  the  important 
proviso  that  the  bodies  must  never  come  into 
collision,  because  then  some  of  the  quantity 
E-yP  would  be  lost  through  a  diminution  of 
the  velocity  of  the  colliding  bodies,  and  hence 
of  E.  Then  it  was  shown  by  Rumford  and 
others  that  this  loss  of  E  was  always  accom- 
panied by  the  generation  of  an  amount  of 
heat  proportional  to  the  loss  of  E.  If  we  call 
H  the  amount  of  this  heat,  expressed  in 
appropriate  units,  we  should  then  have 

E+P  +  E=z  constant, 

even  when  the  bodies  come  into  collision,  or, 
in  the  case  of  a  projectile,  after  it  strikes  the 
ground.  Thus,  by  adding  H  to  the  equation 
(ii),  we  have 

imt^+fngh=  E+P  +  ff, 
which  remains  true  after  the  &\l  of  the  body. 
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becaoBe  the  annihilation  of  velocity,  and  hence 
of  E,  ia  compensated  by  the  generation  of 
an  equiyalent  amount  H  of  heat,  which  raises 
the  temperature  both  of  the  projectile  and  of 
the  ground  where  it  struck. 

As  an  illustration,  when  a  solid  shot  is  fired 
from  a  modem  rifled  gun  at  an  armour  plate 
a  flash  of  fire  is  seen,  and  plate  and  shot  may 
both  be  partly  melted  by  the  heat. 

(4)  Energy  of  molecular  condiHon.  It  is 
found  that  when  bodies  change  their  state, 
as  when  water  freezes  or  evaporates,  or  when 
two  substances  combine  to  form  a  compound, 
heat  may  be  generated  or  disappear,  according 
to  the  character  of  the  change.  A  general 
law  is  that  if  such  bodies  are  restored  to  their 
original  state,  the  loss  of  heat  in  the  one 
process  exactly  balances  its  gain  in  the 
other;  and  this,  however  great  the  number 
of  intermediate  states  the  bodies  may  pass 
through.  We  may  call  the  sum  total  of  this 
energy  C, 

(5)  Radiant  energy  or  radiance.  Every  hot 
body  radiates  its  heat  through  the  space 
around  it,  thus  imparting  energy  to  the  etiier. 
The  energy  thus  imparted  is  now  believed  to 
take  a  form  of  waves  of  electric  energy,  known 
as  Maxwellian  or  Herzian  waves,  and  its 
amount  is  exactly  equal  to  that  which  the  hot 
body  loses.  So,  if  we  call  E  the  total  heat- 
energy  of  the  ether,  E  will  constantly  gain  as 
the  body  loses  its  heat-energy  IT,  and  vice  versa. 

(6)  Electrical  energy.  The  generation  of 
electricity  requires  an  expenditure  of  energy 
equal  to  half  the  pitKluct  of  the  quantity  of 
electricity  generated  into  its  potential.  Thus, 
as  electric  energy  L  appears,  energy  in  some 
other  form  disappears,  and  vice  versa. 

(7)  Magnetic  energy,  which  appears  when 
a  body  is  magnetized.     We  may  call  it  if. 

All  known  forms  of  energy  may  be  included 
under  one  of  these  seven  h^s,  so  that  the  sum 
total  of  energy  of  all  seven  forms  in  the  universe 

E+F-hH-hC+E+L-^M 

remains  for  ever  constant.  This  is  the  theorem 
of  the'  Conservation  of  Energy.'  But  the  values 
of  the  seven  separate  quantities  are  continually 
changing,  and  these  changes  may  be  conceived 
as  transformations  of  some  of  the  kinds  into 
others.  The  usual  rale  of  nature  is  that  position 
energy  F  is  being  constantly  converted  into 
kinetic  energy  E,  and  this  into  heat  H,  which 
again  is  converted  into  radiance  E,  which  is 
propagated  indefinitely  through  the  ether.  The 
store  of  F  in  the  beginning  consisted  in 
the  diffusion  in  space,  as  nebulous  matter,  of 


the  materials  now  forming  the  stars  and 
planets ;  and  this  store  is  being  converted  into 
E  by  the  process  of  condensation  produced  by 
the  mutual  attraction  of  all  the  matter  of  the 
universe. 

It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  thought  or 
mental  action  of  some  sort  may  be  a  distinct 
form  of  energy.  This  cannot  be.  Mental 
action  may  be,  and  doubtless  always  ia,  aooom- 
panied  by  an  exhibition  or  transformation  of 
energy,  but  the  energy  itself  can  be  only  that 
of  the  matter  composing  the  brain  and  nervous 
system. 

Literature:  a  very  complete  popular  ex- 
position of  the  theory  of  energy  and  its  con- 
servation is  found  in  Helmholtz,  Ueber  die 
Erhaltung  der  Kraft :  Fopulare  wissenschaft- 
liche  Yortiiige,  Heft  2  (1876).  Instructive 
and  yet  simpler  are  Thomson's  two  addresses, 
On  the  Origin  and  Transformation  of  Motive 
Power,  and  Ou  the  Sources  of  Energy  in  Nature 
available  to  Man  for  the  Production  of  Mechan- 
ical Effect  (Popular  Lectures  and  Addresses, 
ii).  Spenceb'b  exposition  in  his  First  Prin- 
ciples is  defective,  through  trying  to  extend 
the  conception  of  energy  into  fields  where  no 
transformation  of  mechanical  energy  into  the 
concepts  of  the  field  is  possible.  (ajr.) 

The  term  energy  is  used  also  by  the  advo- 
cates of  'dynamic  monism'  to  indicate  the 
principle  of  real  unity  which  underlies  all 
phenomena.  Of.  E.  Morselli,  Filosofia  monistica 
in  Italia,  in  Eiv.  di  Filoe,  Scient,  (1886); 
Fontana,  Moniemo  e  Dinamiemo  (and  ed., 
1897);  Haeckel,  Der  Moniemtu  and  Die 
Wdtrdthsel  ( 1 899).  (b  jc.) 

Bntomehiaement :  see  F&anchisb. 

Sngttl's  Xaw  :  Ger.  Engetedus  Gesetz ;  Fr. 
loi  d'Engd ;  Ital.  legge  di  Engel,  A  generali- 
zation with  regard  to  the  relative  proportions 
of  income  spent  for  different  purposes  by  work- 
men of  different  grades.  The  lower  the  in- 
come, the  greater  is  the  proportion  spent  for 
food. 

First  given  definite  shape  by  the  Saxon 
statistician  Engel  in  1857.  Subsequent  ob- 
servations in  different  countries  have  shown  a 
surprising  degree  of  constancy  in  the  results  of 
all  careful  statistics  of  family  budgets.  (iuT.H.) 

'Ek  Kol  ir&K  [Or.].  Litei-ally,  *  one  and  all ' : 
used  to  characterize  the  theory  of  Pan- 
theism (q.  v.).  (J.M.B.) 

Snlighttnment  [AS.  luAt,  light] :  Qer. 
Aufkldrimg;  Fr.  lAre-pensee,  hnancipatiam 
inteUectudle ;  ItaL  eeccio  {or  periodo)  dei  htmi, 
A  philosophical  period  of  tlie  i8th  century 
characterized  by  an  impetus  to  culture.     The 
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group  comprises  a  large  number  of  men  of 
Tarying  tendencies. 

A  striving  toward  freer,  more  independent 
thinking,  emancipation  firom  established 
dogmas,  and  an  empirical  or  materialistic 
leaning  characterized  the  period.  Lessing, 
Mendelssohn,  Reimarus,  Tetens,  Herder, 
Locke,  Newton,  Voltaire,  Condillac,  and 
Diderot  are  representatives  of  the  movement, 
which  affected  Oermany,  England,  and 
France.  C£  this  topic  in  the  histories  of 
philosophy.  (a.B.B.) 

Snmii  [Fr.] :  Ger.  LangeweiU ;  Ital.  nota. 
Hie  unpleasant  feeling  which  arises  through 
persistence  in  more  or  less  futile  mental  ac- 
tivity, or  through  the  persistent  presence  of 
tendencies  to  mental  activity  which  fiul  to 
find  satisfying  objects  for  their  exercise,  (o.f.8.) 

Sntelechy  fOr.] :  see  Powbb. 

Snteiroioa  [Or.&rr/ior,  gut, + (for,  animal] : 
Qter,  Etngeweldeumrmer ;  Fr.  enthwaairea 
(suggested,  not  in  use — y.d.)  ;  Ital.  enteroxai. 
That  group  or  grade  of  animals  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  a  digestive  cavity  or  enteron. 

A  term  proposed  by  Lankester.  HaeckeFs 
term  Mxtazoa  (q.  v.)  is  more  frequently  em- 
ployed. Lankester  divides  the  animal  king- 
dom into  two  grades:  (i)  the  Plastidozoa 
(=  Protozoa),  which  conmst  either  of  single 
cells  or  colonies  of  equivalent  cells,  and  (2) 
the  Enterozoa  (=  Metazoa),  in  which  two 
differentiated  layers  surround  a  primitive 
digestive  cavity.  The  enteron  in  some  rare 
cases  originated  directly  from  the  Blastocobl 
(q.  Y.y  an  orifice  arising  disruptively,  and  the 
hypoblast  and  epiblast  originating  by  Db- 
LAJONATION  (q.  V.).  Moro  commonly  it  arises 
by  InvAOiNATioy  (q.v.).  See  Qastkasa 
Thxobt,  and  Embbto. 

LiUratuTe:  E.  B.  Lanbbsteb,  Adv.  of 
Sci.  (1890),  in  which  the  art.  Zoology,  from 
the  9th  ed.  of  Encyc.  Brit.,  is  reprinted  with 
some  modifications;  F.  Balfoub,  Compar. 
EmbrjoL  ,  (c.ia.m.) 

BnthiudMrts  [Or.  cV  +  ^<$f ,  a  god] :  Ger. 
SnihtuiasUn;  Fr.  enth<msiasUs;  Ital.  enit/^ 
tiasiu  The  name  given  to  a  sect  of  Christian 
monachists,  or  monks,  who  began  to  flourish 
in  Syria  towards  the  close  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury. They  believed  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
Fall,  every  man  was  inhabited  by  an  evil 
spirit,  who  ruled  him.  Asceticism,  and  es- 
pecially inward  prayer  (hence  their  other 
common  name,  Euchites),  could,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  so  affect  a  man  as  to  enable  him  to 
enter  at  length  into  direct  communion  with  the 
Holy    Spirit — hence  the  name  Enthusiasts. 


They  were  called  also  Messalians,  Adelphians, 
Lampetians,  Mareionists.  Their  doctrines  are 
of  some  importance  for  ethics  as  illustrating 
the  logical  consequences  of  extreme  asoetidsmy 
mysticism,  and  pure  contemplation.  Neander 
calls  the  Enthusiasts  the  first  mendicant  friars. 
LUeratuM :  Nbaitobb,  Churoh  Hist.  (Eng. 
trans.),  iii.  341  f. ;  Salmon,  in  Smith  and 
Wace^s  Did  of  Christ  Biog.,  '  Euchites.' 

(B.M.W.) 

Enthymemo  [Or.  rV  +  Ovfijdf,  mind]  :  Qer. 
EfUhymem;  Fr.  enthynuHne;  Ital.  enHwmna. 
A  reasoning  in  which  some  part  of  the  grounds 
for  the  conclusion  (i.  e.  one  or  other  of  the 
premises)  is  suppressed  in  the  statement. 

According  to  Aristotle,  the  enthymeme  is 
a  syUogism  frt>m  probabilities  or  signs,  and 
he  assigns  to  it  in  rhetoric  a  definite  function 
as  corresponding  there,  in  the  special  field  of 
rhetoric  (i.e.  persuasionV  to  syllogism  in  purely 
intellectual  or  scientinc  matter.  It  would 
not  therefore  have  been,  in  Aristotle's  view, 
essential  to  the  enthymeme  that  its  statement 
should  be  elliptical;  but  his  expressions  or 
illustrations  lend  themselves  realdily  to  that 
interpretation,  which,  after  the  distinction  be- 
tween apodictic  and  dialectical  reasoning  had 
been  rejected  from  logic,  was  naturally  adopted. 

Literature :  the  fullest  historical  discussion 
of  points  relating  to  the  Enthymeme  is  given 
by  Hamilton,  Discussions,  154-7 ;  Lects. 
on  Logic,  lect.  xx.  See  also  Qbotb,  Aristotle 
(2nd  ed.),  202-3  >  CoPB,  Introd.  to  Arist. 
Rhetoric,  103  ff.,  and  Maksbl's  ed.  of  Aldrich 
(4th  ed.y  App,  F,  where  (218)  the  correct 
explanation  of  the  etymology  of  the  term  is 
given.  (B.A.) 

Enti^  and  Sbb  [Lat.] :  see  Latin  Tbb- 
MiNOLOOY  (5),  Being  (3),  and  Reality  and 

EXISTBNCE. 

Entoptio  Phenomena  [^f*  ^^  + 
oimK6s,  pertaining  to  sight] :  Qer.  eniaptisehe 
Eraehmmmgen  (or  Phdhnamens);  Fr.  jphino- 
mines  etUapUqttes ;  Ital.  fmomeni  endotUd, 
Visual  appearances  due  to  processes  within 
the  eye  itself  are  called  entoptic,  and  the 
processes  entoptic  phenomena.    (b.b.t.-^.mj3.) 

The  principal  entoptic  phenomena,  if  we 
take  the  phrase  in  its  widest  meaning,  are 
the  following:  (i)  Under  certain  experi- 
mental conditions  we  may  perceive  the  shadow 
of  the  iris,  the  presence  of  liquids  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  cornea,  corneal  specks,  lines  and 
blotches  from  the  front  part  of  the  lens  and 
its  membrane,  as  well  as  the  figures  termed 
MuscAB  VoLiTANTBS  (q.  V.),  &C.  Lc  Cat's 
experiment,   well   calculated   to   show   these 
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phenomena,  is  as  follows: — ^Bet  up  a  short- 
focuB  lens  at  a  distance  from  a  source  of  light, 
and  place  in  the  focus  of  the  lens  a  card  with 
a  hole  made  bj  a  fine  pin.  The  rays  entering 
the  eye  are  not  focussed  on  the  retina,  but 
so  refracted  as  to  traverse  the  eye  in  a  nearly 
parallel  direction.  Sharp  shadows  of  objects 
in  or  on  the  eyeball  are  thus  thrown  on  the 
retina.  The  objects  seen  on  the  outside  of 
the  corneal  surface,  since  they  are  not  really 
within  the  eye,  are  termed  by  Laqueur '  pseud- 
entoptic '  phenomena. 

(2)  Move  a  candle  to  and  fro,  below  and 
slightly  to  the  side  of  the  eyeball,  and  as 
close  to  the  eye  as  is  convenient  Shadows  of 
the  retinal  blood-vessels,  and  indications  of  the 
borders  of  the  fovea  centralis,  are  discernible. 

(3)  Look  through  a  pinhole,  held  close  to 
the  eye,  at  an  illuminated  surface.  Move  the 
pierced  card  quickly,  in  circular  sweeps. 
Shadows  of  the  retinal  vessels  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  fovea  will  be  seen.  The 
macular  region  shows  granulations  (possibly 
retinal  cones). 

(4)  Look  fixedly  at  a  misty  sky,  or  through 
a  blue  glass  at  a  clear  sky  or  uniformly  white 
surface  (doud,  &c.).  Bright  yellowish  points, 
followed  by  shadowy  darker  specks,  will  be 
seen  taking  a  rapid  course  in  fairly  constant 
direction&  The  phenomena  are  those  of 
retinal  circulation. 

(5^  Move  the  spread  fingers  quickly  to  and 
fro  before  the  eyes,  or  look  steadily  at  a 
Flicksb  (q.  V.)  of  a  moon's  disk  of  black  and 
white  sectors.  The  macula  lutea  becomes 
visible ;  streams  of  fine  particles,  possibly  the 
lymph  corpuscles,  are  seen;  and,  sometimes, 
elaborate  patterns,  the  shadow-figures  of 
Parkinje. 

(6)  Bergmann's  experiment :  look  at  the 
vertical  lines  of  a  fine  grating ;  the  lines  are 
wavy  and  beaded  in  appearance.  The  pheno- 
menon is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  mosaic 
arrangement  of  the  cones. 

W)  Appearance  of  the  Blind  Spot  (q.  v.). 

^8)  Pressure  applied  to  the  eyeball  produces 
phosphenes  (circular  patterns  of  light  and 
dark  alternating  colour-patches)  and  '  move- 
ment figures '  (pulsing  colour-figures).  A  jerk 
of  the  eyes  gives  a  blue  spot  surrounded  by  a 
yellow  band,  due  to  mechanical  retinal  stimu- 
lation at  the  edge  of  the  blind  spot. 

(9)  Adaptation  to  dark :  Idiobetikal  Liqht 
(q.  v.^,  in  the  form  of  light  chaos,  light  dust, 
together  with  subjective  black  or  grey.  On 
Miiller's  theory  the  grey  is  of  central  origin. 
See  Visual  Sensation  under  Vision. 
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Literature:  Hslhholtz,  Physiol  Optik 
(2nd  ed.),  184 ;  Sanfobd,  Course  in  Exper. 
Psychol.,  expts.  11 0-21,  170.  (B3.t.) 

Entoioa  f  G-r.  cWor,  within,  +  {^p,  animal] : 
Qer.  Paranten ;  Fr.  entozoaires  (not  in  use) ; 
Ital.  entozoi.  A  term  formerly  used  for  in- 
ternal parasites^ 

Since  these  do  not  form  a  natural  group,  the 
term  is  now  discarded,  though  the  word  is 
still  occasionally  met  with.  It  was  intro« 
duced  by  Budolphi.  (c.Ll.m.) 

Entreproneiir  [Fr.] :  Qer.  UfUerkehmer ; 
Fr., see  topic;  lisA.  intraprendilore^imprescurio. 
An  employer  who  is  also  a  speculator. 

Introduced  into  current  English  usage  by 
F»  A.  Walker.  Down  to  a  comparatively 
recent  time  it  was  the  custom  to  speak  of  the 
man  who  takes  the  direction  and  risk  of  in- 
dustrial enterprise  as  the  '  capitalist ';  of  his 
return  as  '  profit ';  and  to  analyse  this  profit 
into  interest  and  wages  of  superintendence. 
Walker  showed,  as  Mangoldt  had  done  before 
him,  that  these  two  elements  in  profit  are 
subject  to  distinct  laws,  and  may  be  received 
by  distinct  persons.  The  capitalist  receives 
interest ;  the  man  who  furnishes  the  manage- 
ment receives  true  or  net  profit  This  man 
Walker  was  at  first  inclined  to  call  the  under- 
taker, but  he  afterwards  fell  back  on  the 
French  term  entrepraneur.  The  entrepreneur's 
profit  is  due  partly  to  his  superior  skill  in 
organizing  labour,  but  chiefly  to  foresight  in 
predicting  the  wants  of  the  market.  George 
says:  'It  is  not  as  an  employer  of  labour, 
but  as  a  speculator  in  the  products  of  labour, 
that  the  producer  needs  capital' — an  over 
statement,  but  with  a  basis  of  truth.    (A.T.H.) 

E&Tirona&eiit  [Fr.  erwironnery  to  sur- 
round] :  Qer.  Umgdnmg,  UnwoeUy  JMenewT' 
TiaUmsee;  Fr.  milieu,  concUHons  ambianteSy 
ambiance;  Ital.  ambiente,  mezzo,  condiaani 
mesologiche  (b.h.).  A  term  for  the  totality 
of  external  circumstances  and  conditions 
which  affect  the  organism  at  any  stage  of  its 
existence;  also  used  of  the  organism  as  a 
whole  in  relation  to  its  constituent  parts  or 

cells.  (G.LL.M.-X.B.P.) 

Bendered  current  as  a  technical  term  in 
biology  by  Herbert  Spencer,  who  conceived 
the  organism  and  its  environment  as  con- 
stantly acting  and  reacting  upon  each  other. 
It  is  applied  in  a  figurative  sense  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  mental  life  in  the  phrase  '  moral,' 
'  social  environment,'  ftc,  for  which  the  French 
term  milieu  is  also  mudi  used  by  writers  in 
English.  The  phrase  'bionomic  conditiona' 
(bionomische  Verhaltnisse)  has  recently  come 
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into  use,  together  with  the  term  Bionomics 
(q.  v.).  (c.ll.m.-^.m.b.) 

:  see  Jealousy  and  Enyy. 

[Qr.  ftri+aytttf,  to  bring]  :  Ger. 
Epagoge;  Fr.  st/Uagiame  epagogique ;  Ital.  indv^ 
ztofu.  Argument  by  Indugtiok  (q.v.).  (j.m.b.) 

Zpiblast  [Gr.  «rc  +  p\aaT6s] :  Ger.  duaaeres 
KeimblaU,  HamblaU;  Fr.  ^'6Za«te;  Ital. 
epiblcLsk),  The  outer  of  the  two  primitive 
layers  of  the  embryo  animal,  also  termed 
ECTODEBM  (q.  v.). 

The  term  is  due  to  Michael  Foster.  First 
published  (i8fi)  by  Huxley  {Anatomy  of 
VerUbraUd  Antmala),  who  considered  the 
epiblast  to  be  homologous  with  the  ectoderm, 
or  outer  layer,  of  the  coelenterates.  The  origin 
of  the  two  primitive  layers  (epiblast  and  hypo- 
blast) appears  in  some  cases  to  be  by  Ik- 
VAQINATION  (q.  v.),and  in  othersby  Delamina- 
TiON  (q.  v.).  Some  biologists  consider  the  one, 
some  the  other,  as  the  more  primitive  method 
of  origin.  See  Gastbaea  Thsobt,  Ectodebm, 
and  EiEBBYO.  (c.ll.h.-e.s.o.) 

Bpicheirama  [Gr.  mxflp^fiat  an  at- 
tempted proof — Aristotle]  :  Ger.  Epicherem ; 
Fr.  Spicherime;  Ital.  epicherema,  A  syllo- 
gism in  which  one  or  both  of  the  premises  is 
supported  by  a  reason.  (j.m.b.) 

Spietetiu.  Stoic  philosopher,  bom  at 
Hierapolis,  Phrygia,  about  60  A.  D.  The  slave 
of  Epaphroditus  in  Eome ;  he  was  made  free, 
and  then  banished,  with  other  philosophers,  in 
89  A.  D.  by  Domitian.  He  then  began  teach- 
ing and  lecturing  at  Nicopolis  in  Epirus.  He 
wrote  little,  remarks  taken  down  by  his 
pupil  Arrian  in  two  treatises,  the  'Discourses' 
and  the  'Manual,'  being  the  source  of  our 
knowledge  of  him. 

EpienreaiiinL :  Ger.  Epictmemus ;  Fr. 
jSpieurisme;  Ital.  Epicwreismo,  The  theory 
of  Epicurus :  in  particular,  his  ethical  doctrine 
that  pleasure  is  the  chief  good  (the  only  thing 
worth  having  on  its  own  account),  and  that 
each  man's  pleasuie  is  his  own  chief  good— 
in  the  pursuit  and  attainment  of  which  his 
moral  excellence  consists. 

The  doctrine  of  Epicurus  and  his  disciples 
was  hardly  so  much  a  philosophy,  in  the  sense 
in  which  Platonic,  Aristotelian,  and  even  Stoic 
doctrines  were  philosophies,  as  a  plan  for  the 
condaot  of  life.  Logic  and  natural  science  are 
in  it  subordinated  to  the  moral  doctrine.  Ideas 
or  conceptions  must  be  derived  from  felt  sen- 
sations ;  language  must  consist  of  terms  each 
referring  to  a  distinct  and  clear  conception — 
this  is  the  basis  of  his  logic.  His  natural 
science  is  even  less  original,  although  it  is 


more  elaborate :  all  reality  is  material ;  and 
the  play  of  the  atoms  accounts  for  the  universe 
and  all  its  contents.  His  only  variation  from 
Democritus  is  the  assumption  of  a  spontaneous 
swerving  on  the  part  of  the  atoms  varying 
their  downward  motion,  to  account  for  the 
formation  of  aggregates,  and  so  of  life  and 
mind.  The  whole  theory  of  reality,  like  the 
theory  of  knowledge,  is,  however,  a  mere  pre- 
liminary to  clear  the  way  to  the  peaceful  and 
happy  life,  which  Epicurus  puts  forward  as 
resulting  from  the  abolition  of  the  fear  of  the 
supernatural.  The  gods  exist  in  intermun- 
dane  spaces,  but  have  no  concern  with  or  in- 
fluence upon  human  affairs.  And  with  the 
fear  of  the  gods  disappears  the  fear  of  death. 
'  Good  and  evil  are  only  where  they  are  felt, 
and  death  is  the  absence  of  all  feeling.'  The 
affairs  of  the  state  are  equally  disturbers  of 
the  happy  life,  and  from  them  Epicurus 
counsels  withdrawal ;  their  place  being  taken 
by  the  more  flexible  bonds  of  friendship. 
Health  of  body  and  tranquillity  of  mind  are 
the  sum  and  substance  of  this  happy  life. 
Pleasure  is  the  first  good ;  but,  if  all  pains 
were  removed,  pleasure  could  be  varied  only, 
not  increased  in  amount. 

Pleasure  is  always  desirable  in  itself  from  its 
correspondence  witii  our  nature ;  but  it  is  not 
always  to  be  chosen,  for  it  may  lead  to  pains 
greater  than  itself.  Some  desires  are  not  even 
natural ;  and  some  natural  desires  are  not 
necessary ;  and  of  the  necessary  desires,  the 
satisfaction  of  some  is  necessary  for  happiness, 
of  others  for  an  unperturbed  frame  of  body,  of 
others  for  life  itself.  *If  thou  wilt  make  a 
man  happy,'  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  '  add 
not  unto  his  riches,  but  take  away  from  his 
desires.'  Desire  should  be  regulated  by  pru- 
dence, from  which  all  the  other  virtues  foUow. 
'  We  cannot  live  a  life  of  pleasure  which  b  not 
also  a  life  of  prudence,  honour,  and  justice; 
nor  lead  a  life  of  prudence,  honour,  and  justice 
which  is  not  also  a  life  of  pleasure.' 

This  theory  of  life  Epicurus  himself  illus- 
trated in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  friends-^ 
men  and  women — who  frequented  his  garden 
at  Athens.  Abjuring  the  conventional  bonds 
of  society,  he  became  the  centre  of  a  quasi- 
religious  community,  and  the  founder  of  a 
school  which  received  and  perpetuated  his 
teachings  with  devotion,  and  without  venturing 
on  any  important  variation  of  opinion.  The  doc- 
trine soon  spread  not  only  in  Greece  and  Italy, 
but  also  in  the  barbarian  world ;  the  school  also 
encountered  persecution,  mainly  on  account 
of  its  anti-poUtical  and  anti-religious  views. 
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The  greatest  literary  repreaentative  of 
Epicoreanum  is  Luoretios  {De  Natura  Rerum, 
54  B.  c.V  AtticuB  and  others  of  the  friends  of 
Cicero  oelonged  to  the  sect ;  and  the  writings 
of  Philodemns,  an  Epicurean  of  the  same 
period,  have  heen  disentomhed  from  the  ruins 
of  Herculaneum.  Epicureanism  was  one  of 
the  four  philosophical  schools  endowed  hy  the 
Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  about  176  A.D.; 
but,  in  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  the 
Emperor  Julian  records  the  disappearance  of 
the  creed.  The  Benaissance  led  to  the  rerival 
of  the  tendency  towards  a  natural  life  and 
its  enjoyment,  which  characterised  Epicurean- 
ism. As  a  system  it  was  resuscitated  by 
Gassendi  (1592-1655),  who  was  not  without 
followers  at  the  time.  The  fundamental 
doctrine  of  Epicurus — that  pleasure  is  the 
end  of  life — has  perhaps  never  been  without 
adherents.  But  the  modem  greatest  happiness 
theory,  as  presented,  for  example,  by  Bentham, 
has  many  points  of  divergence  from,  as  well 
as  of  similarity  to.  Epicureanism.  In  par- 
ticular, it  does  not  reaffirm  the  doctrine  that 
the  control  of  desire,  rather  than  its  satis- 
faction, is  the  means  to  a  happy  life ;  and  it 
is  largely  a  political  theory. 

Our  knowledge  of  Epicurean  doctrine  de- 
pends chiefly  on  the  fragments  of  Epicurus 
and  his  followers  preserved  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  and  Stobaeus ;  on  the  discoveries  at 
Herculaneum ;  on  the  writings  of  Cicero,  and 
on  the  poem  of  Lucretius. 

Liieraiure :  Histories  of  Philosophy;  Quyau, 
La  Morale  d'^picure  (1878) ;  W.  Wallace, 
Epicureamsm  (1880).  (w.b.8.) 

^BSp^o^uraa.  (337  or  341-270  b.  c.)  Bom 
on  Samos,  he  professed  to  be  self-taught,  but 
was  probably  a  pupil  of  Xenocrates  in  youth. 
In  319  or  323  B.  c.  he  visited  Athens,  traveUed 
in  Ionia,  and  opened  a  school  in  Mytilene. 
In  306  he  returned  to  Athens,  bought  a 
garden,  and  founded  the  Epicurean  School 
of  Philosophy.  He  wrote  much,  but 
only  a  few  lettera,  preserved  by  Diogenes 
Laertius,  have  come  down  to  us.  See  Epi- 
CUBBANI8H. 

Epidemio  (mental):  Qer^geMge Epidemie; 
Fr.  Midhnie  mentals ;  Ital.  epidemia  ptiehica. 
See  Contagion  (mental). 

Epigenesis  [Or.  cVi+yWcrtp,  production]: 
Qer.  JEpigenese ;  Fr.  ^piffm^ ;  Ital.  ^genen. 
The  hypothesis  that  in  the  differentiation  of 
structure  during  embryolpgical  development 
all  characters  are  produced,  not  having  been 
present  before ;  as  opposed  to  the  hypothesis 
of  Pbsfobmation  (q.v.),  i.e.  that  such  differ- 


entiation is  an  unfolding  of  characten  already 
preformed  in  the  germ. 

Harvey  (1651^  somewhat  prophetically  gave 
expression  to  this  view.  F.  C.  Wolff  in  1759 
championed  it  in  opposition  to  the  preforma- 
tionist  Haller.  Moidem  researches  on  the 
cell  and  the  changes  of  the  chromatin  matter 
of  the  nucleus  have  placed  the  two  hypotheses 
in  a  new  light.  Weismann  at  first  supported 
strongly,  and  now  opposes  it;  O.  Hertwig 
supports  it  in  a  modified  form. 

Literahurt:  J.  Habybt,  Exercitaiionefi  de 
Gkneratione;  F.  C.  Wolff,  Theoria  Gknera- 
tionis;  A.  Weibmank,  Germ-Plasm  (1893); 
O.  HBBTWie,  The  BioL  Problem  of  To-day 
(trans,  by  P.  C.  Mitchell,  1896);  Whitmait, 
Evolution  and  Epigenesis,  Wood's  Holl  BioL 
Lects.  (1894) ;  Dbissch,  Analytisohe  Theorie 
d.  organischen  Entwicklung  (1895);  Dblaqb, 
La  Structure  du  Protoplasma  et  THdrMit^ 
(1895).  For  a  summary  of  recent  views  see 
£.  B.  Wilson,  The  Cell  in  Devel.  and  Inheri- 
tance, where  full  reference  to  the  literature  of 
the  subject  will  be  found.  (c.uai.-B.BJ.) 

Bpiglottui  [Gr.  M  +  ^XtnTtr,  mouth 
of  windpipe]  :  Ger.  KMdeokel;  Fr.  ^glolU; 
ItaL  epigUMide,  A  pkkte  of  yellow  elastic 
cartilage,  in  man  shaped  like  an  obovate 
leaf,  attached  in  front  of  the  superior  opening 
of  the  larynx. 

Ordinarily  it  stands  up  behind  the  base  of 
the  tongue ;  but  in  the  act  of  swallowing,  it 
probably  feJls  back  over  the  vocal  cords  and 
assists  in  preventing  the  entrance  of  solids  or 
liquids  into  the  trachea.  Swallowing,  how- 
ever, may  be  performed  normally  with  the 
epiglottis  absent,  the  sphincter  muscles  of  the 
larynx  being  sufficient  to  protect  its  aperture. 
According  to  some  an  important  function  of 
the  epiglottis  consists  in  toning  the  voice,  rais- 
ing the  pitch  by  pressing  down  upon,  and  thus 
shortening,  the  vocal  cords  (Ellisi  at  the  same 
time  acting  as  a  reinforcing  vibration.  Cf. 
Speech  and  its  Defbots.  (c.f.h.) 

Emlapajr  [Gr.  M  +  Xa/i^aMtv,  to  take, 
seize] :  Ger.  FaUsuchi,  Epilepsie ;  Fr.  ^'- 
lejme,  haiU  mal,  petit  mal ;  Ital.  tfp^Zsssta,  mail 
caduco.  In  its  most  general  sense  epilepsy 
denotes  discharging  lesions  of  the  nervous 
system,  which  are  paroxysmal  in  character, 
and  accompanied  by  more  or  less  serious  dis- 
turbances of  consciousness;  specifically  it 
denotes  the  most  distinctive  form  of  such 
neuroses,  known  as  true,  genuine,  or  idiopathic 
epilepsy. 

History,  Epilepsy  was  well  known  in 
ancient  times,  and  was  regarded  as  an  infliction 
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of  the  gods;  hence  the  term  mor&tM  8€tcer, 
morbus  divtu.  The  term  morbus  comitialis 
is  counected  with  the  custom  of  adjouniing 
the  forum  whenever  any  of  its  members  was 
seized  with  an  epileptic  attack.  Other  terms 
suggestive  of  demoniac  or  astral  origin  were 
also  used.  The  name  'falling  sickness'  was 
applied  to  epilepsy  within  recent  times. 

J^atwre.  The  contributions  of  Hughlings- 
Jackson  have  established  the  conception  (first 
suggested  by  Todd)  of  epilepqr  as  the  ex- 
plosion or  discharge  of  nervous  energy 
mainly  from  centres  in  the  motor  area  of 
the  brain.  The  study  of  epileptic  convulsions 
thus  contributes  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
localization  of  brain  functions.  Such  evi- 
dence is  most  clearly  obtained  in  cases  of 
epileptiform  seizures,  or  Jacksonian  epilepsy, 
in  which  the  convulsions  always  begin  in  the 
same  part  of  one  side  of  the  body,  extending 
from  this  in  a  definite  order  of  pro£p:«ssion, 
first  to  other  groups  of  muscles  on  the  same 
side,  and  then  to  the  opposite  side  (see  below). 
The  view  which  regards  epilepsy  as  a  central 
mbotor  discharge  with  ultimate  relations  to  the 
several  layers  of  nerve-cells  in  the  cortex,  to 
the  several  levels  of  evolution  of  motor  faculty, 
to  the  loss  of  consciousness,  to  the  nature  and 
order  of  the  aurae,  &c.,  does  not  deny  the 
existence  of  epilepsy  as  the  result  of  a  dis- 
chai^  in  the  medulla  and  pons,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  a  convulsive  centre  (in  the  medulla), 
stimulation  of  which  in  animals  may  produce 
convulsions ;  but  it  subordinates  these  pheno- 
mena to  the  chief  and  typical  ones  which  in 
man  are  of  cortical  origin. 

Cause,  Many  and  various  conditions  are 
influential  in  the  production  of  epileptic  fits. 
Hereditary  disposition  is  regarded  as  most 
important,  the  epileptic  tendency  being  not 
so  much  a  specific  disease  as  the  mark  of  an 
unstable  condition  of  the  brain.  An  hereditary 
taint  may  be  discovered  in  more  than  one- 
third  of  all  cases.  Such  taint  may  appear  in 
one  member  of  a  family  as  insanity,  in  another 
as  a  nervous  disorder,  in  a  third  as  hysteria, 
and  in  a  fourth  as  epilepsy.  The  epileptic 
tendency  is  thus  recognized  as  a  significant 
mark  of  degeneration,  and  its  prevalence 
among  criminals  (see  Cbiminology)  has  been 
frequently  noted.  Age  is  an  important  factor, 
nearly  one-half  of  all  cases  appearing  between 
the  loth  and  20th  year,  and  nearly  30  per 
cent,  before  the  loth  year.  Of  specific  excit- 
ing causes  may  be  cited  :  injury  to  the  brain 
by  concussion,  exposure  to  Uie  sun,  acute 
diseases,  digestive  derangements,  alcoholism, 


menstrual  disorders,  sudden  fright  or  similar 
emotional  disturbance,  and  the  Hke  ;  but  in  a 
third  or  a  half  of  all  cases  no  definite  exciting 
cause  may  be  assigned.  The  disorder  is  thus 
mainly  a  functional  one,  brought  about  by  a 
general  instability  of  the  nervous  system  and, 
possibly,  more  immediately  connected  with  an 
irritation  in  the  motor  area,  such  as  that  pro- 
duced by  a  tumour,  depressed  bone,  anaemia, 
disturbance  of  circulation,  or  definite  injury. 

Morbid  anatomy.  A  great  variety  of  patho- 
logical changes  have  been  found  in  cases  of 
epilepsy,  many  of  which  are  also  common  in 
other  diseases.  Negative  cases  presenting  no 
serious  pathological  changes  are  quite  common. 
Most  frequent  and  characteristic  are  degenera- 
tive changes  in  the  brain  cortex,  morbid 
changes  in  the  skull  and  membranes,  a  simple 
type  of  convolution,  asymmetry  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. A  special  tendency  to  disease  of  the 
cornu  Ammonis  has  been  emphasized  by  some 
writers.  None  of  these  changes  are  sufficiently 
common  to  be  regarded  as  essential,  and  all 
of  them  have  been  regarded  as  secondary  or 
rwniltant;  th».  agaiu  bringing  into  ^rLi- 
nence  the  theory  of  a  functional  instability 
accompanied  frequenUy  by  degenerative 
changes,  as  the  essential  cause  of  the  epileptic 
attacks. 

Varieties.  It  is  customary  to  distinguish 
the  mi^or  attacks  (grand  mal),  in  which  there 
is  a  loss  of  consciousness,  and  prolonged  and 
severe  muscular  spasm,  from  the  minor  attacks 
(petit  mal),  in  which  there  is  brief  loss  of 
consciousness  without  or  with  slight  muscular 
spasm.  In  Jacksonian  epilepsy  there  is  no 
loss  of  consciousness,  but  a  definite '  march '  of 
convulsive  symptoms.  In  masked  epilepsy 
(^pilepsie  larv^  the  convulsions  are  replaced 
by  mental  symptoms,  of  which  automatism  is 
the  most  usual.  A  large  number  of  varieties 
are  also  recognized,  according  to  the  diseases 
which  accompany  the  epilepsy  (gastric,  spinal, 
&c.);  according  to  the  time  when  the  fits 
appear  (diurnal,  nocturnal) ;  according  to  the 
members  involved  in  the  fits  (partial,  mono- 
spasm, &c.) ;  according  to  the  supposed  cause 
(vasomotor,  cortical);  and  so  on.  Uystero- 
epilepsy  is  specially  considered  under  Hyb- 
TBBIA  (q.  v.). 

Sym^jtoms.  These  may  be  considered  (Boss) 
as  (i)  tiiose  preceding  the  paroxysm,  (2)  those 
of  the  paroxysm  itself,  and  (3)  those  observ- 
able in  the  intervals  between  the  attacks, 
(i)  One  class  of  premonitory  sjrmptopiis  may 
appear  hours,  or  even  days,  in  advance  in  the 
form  of  headache,  dizziness,  depression,  excite- 
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ment,  mental  confusion,  or  the  like.  But  the 
more  constant  premonitory  symptoms,  called 
aurae,  immediately  precede  the  attack,  and 
may  be  said  to  be  the  subjective  feelings 
aroused  by  the  changes  in  the  brain  which 
bring  on  the  attack.  Such  aurae  are  limited 
to  the  period  before  unconsciousness  ensues ; 
hence  those  who  rapidly  pass  into  unconscious- 
ness (about  half  of  all  cases)  will  be  unable  to 
describe  the  aura.  Such  aurae  are  extremely 
variable  in  type,  although  often  quite  constant 
in  the  successive  attacks  of  the  same  individual. 
The  aura  may  be  motor  (twitching  of  the 
thumb,  rotation  of  the  eyes,  jerking  of  the 
muscles) ;  sensory  (tingling,  numbness,  flashes 
of  light,  sharp  noises,  bad  odours  or  tastes^  ; 
vasomotor  (dizziness,  flushing,  choking); 
secretory  (salivation)  ;  psychical  (fear,  feeling 
of  confusion  or  strangeness,  hallucinations  of 
forms  or  voices).  The  unilateral  or  bilatei^ 
location  of  the  motor  and  sensory  aurae,  the 
frequency  with  which  they  begin  in  small 
muscles,  the  order  in  which  they  spread  to 
other  muscles,  have  been  interpreted  as  indica- 
tive of  the  portion  of  the  cortex  at  which  the 
discharge  begins,  and  of  the  direction  in  which 
it  proceeds ;  thus,  when  the  attack  begins  in 
the  head,  the  order  is  head,  arm,  leg ;  when  in 
the  hand,  the  order  is  hand,  head,  leg ;  when 
in  the  leg,  the  order  is  leg,  arm,  head ;  such 
order  indicating  an  extension  of  the  discharge 
into  neighbouring  cortical  centres. 

(2)  In  the  minor  attacks  of  epilepsy  {epU^Mta 
mitioT  or  petit  mal)  there  is  momentary  un- 
couEciousness,  a  slight  pallor  or  vertigo; 
possibly  a  contraction  of  the  pupils,  a  fixed 
stare,  a  rolling  of  the  tongue,  chewing  move- 
ments, and  tlie  like.  The  patient  may  be 
speaking,  pause,  exhibit  the  symptoms  of  the 
attack,  and  proceed  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
At  the  onset  of  major  attacks  (epilepsy  in  the 
special  sense,  epilepsia  gravior  or  haut  mal) 
thero  is  loss  of  consciousness,  sudden  falling, 
great  pallor,  and  (usually)  a  sharp  cry.  The 
patient  then  exhibits  a  brief  stage  of  tonic  but 
unequal  contraction  of  all  the  muscles  of  the 
body.  There  may  be  distortions  of  all  kinds, 
rotation  of  the  head  and  neck,  flexion  of  hand, 
arm,  &c.  This  tonic  stage  gives  way  to  a 
clonic  stage,  with  spasms  usually  mort  marked 
on  one  side,  and  the  face  or  tongue  usually 
affected  before  the  trunk  or  leg.  The  head 
may  be  drawn  from  side  to  side,  the  eyeballs 
rolled  about,  the  face  distorted,  the  jaws 
violently  clinched ;  there  may  be  frothing  at 
the  mouth,  and  excess  of  secretions  in  general. 
In  this  stage  the  pallor  has  been  succeeded  by 


venous  hyperaemia,  the  face  being  dull-red, 
the  veins  of  the  head  and  neck  distended  and 
throbbing.  Upon  this  succeeds  a  stage  of 
relaxation,  exhaustion,  or  coma  with  gradual 
returning  consciousness.  There  is  often  a  long 
period  of  diminished  energy  and  mental  con* 
fusion.  In  Jacksonian  epilepsy  (epileptiform 
seizures)  thero  is  slight  or  no  loss  of  conscious- 
ness, and  the  spasm  begins  on  one  side  and 
proceeds  in  definite  order;  i.e.  if  it  b^ins  in 
the  hand,  it  goes  up  the  arm  and  down  the 
leg.  The  more  sudden  the  onset  of  the  spasm 
the  moro  rapidly  it  spreads,  and  the  shorter 
the  seizuro.  The  seizuros  may  be  very  fre- 
quent. In  masked  epilepsy  the  symptoms  are 
of  a  totally  different  type,  the  convulsion  being 
replaced  by  an  abnormal  psychosis  of  which 
the  patient  may  be  entiroly  ignorant  upon 
returning  to  consciousness.  Anger  or  violence 
may  be  the  prevailing  symptom,  and  severe  in- 
jury maybe  inflicted  on  others  by  an  epileptic  in 
this  state ;  or  there  may  be  an  altered  speech 
or  personality,  or  a  series  of  automatic  acts. 

(3)  In  the  interval  between  the  seizures 
many  epileptics  are  perfectly  normal  in  every 
respect ;  and  noted  historical  cases  of  men  of 
ability  subject  to  epilepsy  belong  to  this  class. 
In  many  cases  there  is  impairment  of  memory, 
especially  in  regard  to  recent  events ;  in  others 
there  may  be  a  dullness  or  mental  deficiency, 
differing  in  amount  from  slight  stupidity  to 
imbecility.  The  moral  nature  is  often  per- 
verted, and  the  temperament  morose,  bub- 
picious,  and  irritable.  Such  mental  impair- 
ment is  quite  as  common  in  the  minor  as  in 
the  major  forms  of  epilepsy,  and,  while  related 
to  the  frequency  of  the  seizures,it  is  also  related 
to  the  prevalence  of  mental  rather  than  motor 
symptoms  duiing  the  attacks. 

Epilepsy  and  Insanity.  While  epilepsy  is 
entirely  compatible  with  normal  mental  action, 
the  tendency  of  frequent  fits,  extending  over 
many  years,  to  impair  the  faculties,  to  dull 
the  finer  feelings,  and  to  change  the  character 
is  a  most  potent  one.  Apart  from  the  decay 
of  faculty  and  dementia  to  which  epileptics 
are  subject,  there  are  recognized  distinct 
relations  between  epilepsy  and  insanity.  The 
two  may  be  viewed  as  effects  of  a  common 
cause;  or  the  brain  degeneration  which  the 
explosive  discharges  bring  about  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  exciting  cause  of  the  insanity. 
Epileptie  insanity  is  apt  to  assume  the  form 
of  mania,  characterized  by  irritability  and  im- 
pulsiveness ;  in  such  states  crimes  and  assaults 
have  frequently  been  committed,  and  have 
given  rise  to  serious  discussions  regarding 
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mental  respoDBibility  (Maudsley,  Eesponai- 
hiJUy  in  Mental  Disease).  The  mania  may 
occur  just  after  the  paroxysm,  or  it  may  occur 
between  paroxysms,  or  tdce  the  place  of  the 
paroxyBnTiu  in  madced  epilepsy  The  term 
furor  epiU^eue  was  often  used  in  connection 
with  Uiese  violent  outbreaks  of  epileptics. 
Periods  of  automatism  and  unconscious  action 
in  epileptics  may  also  be  regarded  as  significant 
in  this  connection. 

Liierature:  Binswanoeb,  Die  Epilepsie, 
in  NothnageFs  Spec.  Pathol,  u.  Ther.,  xii 
(1899);  OowEiis,  Epilepsy  (1881);  Fi&i, 
Les  epilepsies  et  les  £pileptiques  (1890) ; 
K088,  Nery.  Diseases,  ii.  885-920;  J. 
Huohlinos-Jacksok,  Epileptiform  Convul- 
sions, &c.,  Trans.  Int.  Med.  Cong.  (1881), 
ii.  6,  and  Croonian  Lectures  on  Evolution 
and  Dissolution  of  the  Nervous  System,  Brit. 
Med.  J.  (Mar.  29,  Apr.  5  and  12,  1884); 
RoKGOYONi,  L*Epilessia  (1895);  GiLiNKAU, 
Les  Epilepsies  (1900).  See  also  Biblioo. 
Q,  I,  ^.  (J. J.) 

li^pluuij  [Or.  ini  4.  <l>auf€Uf,  to  bring 
to  light]:  Qer.  Epiphania  (Ereckeiwung 
Christi) ;  Fr.  Jipiphanie ;  Ital.  Epifania.  The 
festival  of  the  manifestation  of  God  through 
Christ  to  mankind.  It  was  first  observed  by 
the  Eastern  Church,  which  maintained  that 
the  manifestation  took  place  at  baptism,  not 
at  birth.  The  festival  was  celebrated  on 
*  January  6.  In  the  Western  Church,  Epiphany 
was  never  connected  with  the  baptism,  but 
with  the  manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  Wise 
Men  from  the  East,  who  were  regarded  as 
the  '  firstfruits  of  heathendom '  for  Christ. 

LiiertUure:  Bikgham,  Origines,  Bk.  XX. 
chap,  iv;  Auousti,  Handb.  d.  christi. 
Archaol.,  i.  542  f. ;  Bintebim,  Denkwtirdig- 
keiteOy  v.  Pt.  I.  310  f.  (r.m.w.) 

Spiphenomenon  [Or.  «Vc  +  ([xuvoftaiy  to 
appear] :  Ger.  Beiprodukt,  Begleiterecheinung ; 
Fr.  ^phhiomhhe,  {qtielque  chaee)  eurajouU; 
Ital.  ^fenomeno,  A  secondary  or  added 
accompaniment  to  a  process,  considered  as 
merely  incidental,  and  having  no  part  in  the 
further  development  of  the  process. 

The  term  is  in  use  mainly  to  characterize 
the  Epiphenomenon  Theory  of  the  relation  of 
mind  to  body,  which  makes  the  former  an 
incidental  effect  of  brain  processes — '  a  spark 
thrown  off  by  the  engine ' — having  no  effect 
upon  the  brain  changes  which  constitute  a 
closed  system.     See  Mind  and  Bodt.  (j.m.b.) 

'The  addition  of  consciousness  to  living 
bodies  affords  no  ground  for  supposing  that 
consciousness  has  a  causality  of  its  own,  or 


reacts  upon  the  organism  in  which  it  appears ' 
(Hodgson,  Theory  of  Practice^  i.  425).  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  writer,  the  theory  con- 
ceives consciousness  '  in  some  such  way  as  the 
foam  thrown  up  by  and  floating  on  a  wave ' — 
'a  mere  foam,  aura  or  melody,  arising  from 
the  brain,  but  without  reaction  upon  it' 
{Time  and  Spacef  279).  An  early  psycho- 
logical statement  is  by  Maudsley,  PhtfsioL 
and  Pathol,  of  Mind,  (a.s.p.p.-j.m.b.) 

Epiphyiis  [Gr.  tm  +  <f>vfris,  a  growth] : 
Oer.  ZirbeldrHee;  Fr.  ^piphysey  glandepinMe; 
Ital.  epifUi,  ghiandola  pineale.  See  Baain, 
and  cf.  Pabhetal  Obgan.  Synonyms :  Pineal 
gland,  Conarium.  (h.h.) 

Spistemology  [Gr.  imtrrrnAriy  knowledge, 
+X(Syoff,  discourse]:  Ger.  Erkenntniestheorie ; 
Fr.  ^pietimciogie  \  Ital.  gnoseclogia,  dottrina 
deUa  conoscenza.  (i)  Theory  of  the  origin, 
nature,  and  limits  of  knowledge.     Cf.  Gnosio- 

LOOY.  (H.R.B.-J.M.B.) 

(2)  The  systematic  analysis  of  the  concep- 
tions employed  by  ordinary  and  scientific 
thought  in  interpreting  the  world,  and  includ* 
ing  an  investigation  of  the  act  of  knowledge, 
or  the  nature  of  knowled<Te  as  such,  with  a 
view  to  determine  its  ontological  significance ; 
otherwise  known  as  Theory  of  Knowledge. 

The  first  definition  of  epistemology,  com- 
monly spoken  of  as  the  relation  of  knowledge 
to  reality,  has  hitherto  been  most  prominent, 
and  epistemological  inquiry  has  generally  been 
undertaken  in  view  of  doubts  wUch  have  been 
raised  as  to  the  trustworthiness  of  the  know- 
ing process,  and  the  validity  of  its  results.  It 
is  thus,  as  Paulsen  well  points  out,  a  secondary, 
not  a  primary  product  of  thought.  ^Philo- 
sophy began  everywhere  with  metaphysics; 
questions  as  to  the  form  and  origin  of  the 
universe,  the  nature  and  source  of  existence, 
the  essence  of  the  soul  and  its  relation  to  the 
body,  form  the  first  subject  of  philosophical 
reflection.  Only  after  long  occupation  with 
such  questions  does  the  question  arise  of  the 
nature  of  knowledge  and  its  possibility.  It 
is  raised  by  the  divergent  views  to  which 
meditation  on  physical  and  metaphysical  ques- 
tions leads.  This  divergence  raises  the 
question :  Is  it  at  all  possible  for  the  human 
understanding  to  solve  these  problems  Y 
Epistemology  develops  as  critical  reflection 
upon  metaphysics '  {Einleitung  in  die  Phitoe., 
2nd  ed.,  349).  Thus,  in  ancient  philosophy, 
the  Sophists  may  be  said  to  be  the  first 
definitely  to  raise  the  epistemological  question, 
by  their  sceptical  impeachment  of  the  possi- 
bility of  truth  or  universally  valid  statement. 
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This  is  the  epistemological  iflsae  which  is 
mainly  discussed  by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  but 
it  is  found  (cf.  for  escample  the  TheaeUtut)  to 
involve  the  question  of  the  constitution  of 
knowledge,  as  debated  between  sensationalists 
and  rationalistB,  empiricists  and  transcen- 
dentalists.  But  such  questi6ns  are  discussed 
by  Plato  and  Aristotle  in  the  context  of  their 
metaphysical  and  more  purely  logical  in- 
quiries. The  epistemological  problem  comes 
more  into  the  foreground  as  a  separate  inves- 
tigation, in  consequence  of  the  systematic 
attack  on  the  possibility  of  knowledge  by  the 
Sceptics.  The  discussion  of '  the  criteiion  of 
truUi'  by  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans  is  a 
conscious  and  deliberate  attempt  to  arrive 
at  a  theory  of  knowledge,  as  a  preliminary  to 
metaphysical  construction.  The  theory  of 
Probabilism,  developed  by  the  Sceptics  of  the 
later  Academy,  is  an  outcome  of  the  same 
discussions. 

In  modern  times,  epistemology  first  steps 
into  the  foreground  with  Locke,  whose  Essay y 
according  to  its  author's  own  account,  had  its 
origin  in  '  the  difficulties  that  rose  on  every 
side'  in  the  course  of  a  metaphysical  dis- 
cussion. Whereupon,  says  Locke,  'it  came 
into  my  thoughts  that  we  took  a  wrong  course, 
and  that,  before  we  set  ourselves  upon  in- 
quiries of  that  nature,  it  was  necessary  to 
examine  our  own  abilities,  and  see  what 
objects  our  understandings  were  or  were  not 
fitted  to  deal  with '  (Epistle  to  the  Beader). 
In  the  introductory  chapter  he  emphasizes  in 
similar  language  the  necessity  of  a  theory  of 
knowledge  as  a  preliminary  to  metaphysical 
inquiry.  '  Till  that  was  done,'  he  continues, 
'  I  suspected  we  began  at  the  wrong  end. .  .  . 
Extending  their  inquiries  beyond  their  capa- 
cities, and  letting  their  thoughts  wander  into 
those  depths  where  they  can  find  no  sure 
footing,  it  is  no  wonder  that  men  raise  ques- 
tions and  multiply  disputes  which,  never 
coming  to  any  clear  resolution,  are  proper 
only  to  continue  and  increase  these  doubts, 
and  to  confirm  them  at  last  in  perfect  scepti- 
cism. Whereas,  were  the  capacities  of  our 
understandings  well  considered,  the  extent  of 
our  knowledge  once  discovered,  and  the  horizon 
found  which  sets  the  bounds  between  the 
enlightened  and  the  dark  parts  of  things — 
between  what  is  and  what  is  not  compre- 
hensible by  us — men  would  perhaps  with  less 
scruple  acquiesce  in  the  avowed  ignorance  of 
the  one,  and  employ  their  thoughts  and  dis- 
course with  more  advantage  and  satisfaction 
in  the  other'  (I.  i.  7).     The  design  of  the 


Essay  is,  accordingly,  in  his  own  words,  to 
inquire  into  'the  certainty,  evidence,  and 
extent'  of  our  knowledge,  and  at  the  same 
time '  to  search  out  the  bounds  between  opinion 
and  knowledge,  and  examine  by  what  measures, 
in  things  whereof  we  have  no  certain  know- 
ledge, we  ought  to  regulate  our  assent  and 
moderate  our  persuasions'  (1.  i.  3).  In  these 
and  other  sim&ar  passages  Locke  impressed 
upon  succeeding  English  philosophy  its  pre- 
dominantly epistemological  character.  It  will 
also  be  noted  that  they  express  the  epistemo- 
logical question  in  its  characteristically  modem 
form,  as  referring  to  the  limits  of  human 
knowledge — the  form  in  which  it  meets  us  in 
Hume  and  Kant,  Comte  and  Spencer.  Kant's 
description  of  dogmatic  metaphysics  as  the 
arena  of  endless  contests,  comparable  to  the 
shadow-fights  of  the  heroes  in  Walhalla,  and 
his  idea  of '  criticism '  as  the  science  which  is 
to  determine  '  the  extent,  validity,  and  worth ' 
of  our  a  pricri  cognitions,  and  thus  to  settle 
the  question  as  to  the  possibility  or  impossi- 
bility of '  metaphysics,'  repeat  almost  verbally 
Locke's  conception  of  his  own  enterprise, 
though  the  execution  in  the  two  cases  is  of 
course  different.  Bepeating  Locke's  metaphor, 
Kant  blames  Hume  for  declaring  certain 
questions  to  lie  beyond  the '  horizon '  of  human 
knowledge,  without  determining  where  that 
horizon  falls.  '  He  (Hume)  merely  declared 
the  understanding  to  be  limited,  instead  of 
showing  what  its  limits  were;  he  created  a 
general  distrust  of  the  power  of  our  Acuities, 
without  giving  us  any  determinate  knowledge 
of  the  bounds  of  our  unavoidable  ignorance.' 
As  contrasted  with  scepticism,  criticism  does 
not '  examine  the  Jacta  of  reason,  but  reason 
itself  in  the  whole  extent  of  its  powers,  and 
in  regard  to  its  capacity  of  a  priori  cognition ; 
and  thus  we  determine^  not  merely  the  empi- 
rical and  ever-shifting  bounds  of  our  know- 
ledge, but  its  necessary  and  eternal  limits' 
(see  Criiiqus  cf  Purs  Reason,  Preface  to 
First  Edition,  Introduction,  and  Transcen- 
dental Doctrine  of  Method,  chap.  i). 

This  way  of  stating  the  epistemological 
question  entirely  disappears  in  Kant's  ideal- 
istic successors.  The  philosophy  of  Fichte 
and  Hegel  (especially  in  the  WissensAaft9' 
lehre  and  the  Logik)  may  be  said  to  consist 
largely  of  an  analysis  of  cognition  and  the 
categories  of  thought,  but  no  distinction  is 
drawn  between  theoiy  of  knowledge  and  meta- 
physics. After  the  philosophical  interregnum, 
however,  which  followed  the  collapse  of  the 
Hegelian  school  in  Germany,  the  'return  to 
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Kant'  which  hegan  between  i860  and  1870 
once  more  placed  Erkenntnisstheorie  in  the 
centre  of  philoeophical  interest.  The  muiti- 
plication  of  Neo-Kantian  treatises  on  this 
sahject  had  proceeded  so  far,  in  i8f8,  as  to 
call  forth  Lotze's  protest  against  'the  con- 
stant whetting  of  the  knife/  which,  he  eays, 
'  becomes  tedious  if  it  is  not  proposed  to  cut 
anything  with  it.' 

The  conception  of  epistemology  which  is 
thus  traceable  directly  to  Locke  and  Kant 
is  open  to  certain  ftmdamental  objections. 
Locke  himself  errs  by  supposing  that  the 
first  objects  of  knowledge  are  the  subjective 
states  oi  the  indiyidnal  mind.  He  conceives 
the  problem  to  be  :  How  is  the  passage  legiti- 
mated from  states  of  consciousness  to  external 
or  trans-subjective  reality)  .But  this  is  to 
invert  the  i-eal  process  of  knowledge.  States 
of  consciousness  are  not  known  as  objects, 
except  to  the  psychologist,  and,  when  so 
known,  they  ai*e  known  as  elements  in  a  real 
world,  and  in  contrast  to  the  world  of  external 
or  physical  reality.  The  notion  of  reality  or 
of  object  is,  therefore,  prior  to  the  distinction 
between  external  and  internal,  i.e.  between 
objective  and  subjective  in  the  popular  use  of 
these  terms.  Accordingly,  a  start  cannot  be 
made  in  the  analysis  of  knowledge  from  the 
individual  knower,  conceived  as  enclosed  and 
isolated  within  the  circle  of  his  own  mental 
states.  Then,  again,  it  is  impossible  to 
criticize  the  ^radidity  of  knowledge,  as  it  were 
ab  tadra^  in  the  Kantian  manner.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  we  cannot  sit  in  judgment  upon 
our  cognitive  faculties  without  employing 
those  very  faculties,  and  theieby  implying 
their  trustworthiness.  The  validity  of  know- 
ledge as  such  is  an  ultimate  and  inevitable 
assumption,  and  Hegel's  well-known  com- 
parison of  Kant*8  procedure  to  the  resolve  of 
Scholasticus  not  to  enter  the  water  till  he  had 
learned  to  swim,  crystallizes  in  an  epigram 
the  contradiction  involved  in  the  attempt  to 
determine  whether  the  world  of  knowledge 
is  merely  subjective  (phenomenal),  or  gives  us 
things  MS  tbey  are.  Kant's  results,  in  this 
reference,  really  rest  upon  his  attiibution  of 
certain  elements  in  knowledge — the  universal 
elements  of  time,  space  and  the  categories — 
to  the  subject,  and  certain  others — the  par- 
ticularity of  sense — ^to  the  object :  and  this 
in  torn  rests  upon  the  confusion  between  epi- 
stemology and  psychology  which  still  disturbs 
his  treatment,  and  leads  him  to  identify  a 
priori^  or  necessary  in  knowledge,  with  what 
is  subjective  or  innate  in  the  incUvidual  mind. 


But  if  criticism  of  knowledge  in  the  Lockian 
and  Kantian  sense  must  be  abandoned,  the 
need  of  a  theory  of  knowledge  still  remains. 
Its  use  is,  in  the  first  instance,  polemical,  in 
answer  to  the  challenge  of  scepticism,  sub- 
jectivism, agnosticism,  relativism.  Li  this 
regard,  it  is  the  province  of  epistemology  to 
investigate  the  nature  of  the  cognitive  relation 
as  such,  in  order  to  discover  its  essential  con- 
ditions, and  so  to  determine  whether  the  cir- 
cumstanoes  of  human  knowledge  are  such  as 
to  invalidate  its  claim  to  be  a  true  account 
of  reality.  An  agnostic  relativism  condemns 
knowledge  because  it  does  not  satisfy 
certain  conditions.  By  exposing  the  inhe- 
rently contradictory  nature  of  the  demands 
made,  epistemological  analysis  deprives  such 
criticism  of  its  basisi  and  restores  us  to  the 
original  confidence  of  reason  in  itself.  HU 
scepticism  and  asceticism  cease  from  the 
land,  this  polemic  will  necessarily  continue 
to  be  prominent  in  epistemological  literature, 
whichever  side  may  win  the  greater  body  of 
adherents.  As  matter  of  history,  the  ques- 
tions of  epistemology  in  this  reference  are 
conveniently  tabulated  by  Kttlpe  {Einleitung 
in  di$  Phtlaa,,  1 19-ao)  as  follows : — 

(i)  The  question  of  the  origin  of  knowledge, 
giving  rise  to  the  opposing  views  of  Uie 
rationalists  and  empiricists  (or  sensational- 
ists), and  the  mediating  position  of  Kantian 
criticism ;  (2)  the  question  of  the  validity  and 
the  limits  of  knowledge,  giving  rise  to  the 
variety  of  positions  expressed  by  such  terms 
as  dogmatism,  scepticism,  relativism,  posi- 
tivism ;  and  (3)  the  question  of  the  nature  of 
the  objects  of  knowledge,  as  subjective  or  trans- 
subjective,  giving  rise  to  the  opposition  of 
idealism  and  realism.  But  the  three  ques- 
tions merge  into  one  another. 

Apart  from  such  controversial  issues,  epi- 
stemology is  sometimes  held  to  include,  as 
indicated  in  the  second  definition,  an  analysis 
of  knowledge  in  the  widest  sense — a  critical 
analysis  of  all  the  conceptions  by  which  we  en- 
deavour to  interpret  the  world.  This  'criticism 
of  categories,'  as  it  has  been  called,  does  not  in- 
volve the  larger  enterprise  of  Kant.  It  is  an 
objective  or,  as  Hegel  called  it,  a  disinterested 
analysis,  which,  by  making  clear  the  precise 
significance  of  each  conception  and  the  sphere 
of  its  application,  allows  the  one,  as  it  were, 
to  judge  and  supersede  the  other.  The  result 
of  the  analysis  is  consequently  the  recognition 
of  *  degrees  of  truth  *  (or  conversely,  degrees  of 
'abstraction')  in  the  representations  of  the 
world  which  arise  from   the   application  of 
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difTereiit  conceptions.  Kant's  table  of  the  cate- 
gories and  Hegel's  Logik  are  contributions  to 
such  a  Kategorienlehre,  or  immanent  criticism 
of  thought.  In  more  recent  times,  epistemo- 
logy  finds  perhaps  its  most  important  func- 
tion in  a  criticism  of  the  assumptions  involved 
in  the  methods  and  fundamental  conceptions 
of  the  different  sciences.  Ward  has  more 
than  once  urged  that  this  is '  the  chief  business 
of  philosophy'  (cf.  Mind,  O.S.,  viii.  153  and 
XV.  2 1 3).  The  general  result  of  such  a  philo- 
sophical criticism  of  science  must  necessarily 
be  to  show  that  the  accounts  given  of  the 
world  by  the  different  sciences  are  essentially 
dependent  on  the  abstractions  or  assumptions 
on  which  these  sciences  proceed.  And  in 
proportion  as  this  insight  is  reached,  these 
accounts  are  forced  to  surrender  their  pre- 
tensions to  final  or  absolute  truth;  they 
are  seen  to  be  only  aspects  of  experience, 
possessing  relative  truth  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree. 

[Such  procedure  was  made  explicitly  the 
method  of  metaphysics  by  Herbart  —  his 
'rectification  of  conceptions' — and  was  em- 
ployed with  great  force  by  Lotze.     Cf.  Heb- 

BABTIANI8M.  (J.M.B.)] 

Epistemology  requires  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  psychology  of  cognition,  and  it  is 
also  commonly  distinguished  from  metaphysics 
or  ontology  and  from  logic.  A  few  words 
on  these  distinctions  may  serve  to  give  greater 
precision  to  the  foregoing  account  of  the  scope 
and  function  of  epistemology. 

The  distinction  between  psychology  and 
epistemology  is  embodied  in  the  Cartesian 
distinction  between  the  e«M  formale  sen  pro- 
prium  of  au  idea,  regarded  only  as  a  specific 
mode  of  consciousness,  and  its  esse  obiectivum 
sine  vicarium^  when  it  is  taken  in  its  repre- 
sentative capacity,  as  standing  for  some  object 
thought  of.  The  psychologist  deals  with 
psychical  events  merely  as  such — ^as  facts 
connected  with  and  dependent  on  other  facts. 
The  interconnections  of  this  factual  world — 
the  laws  of  the  happening  of  psychical  events — 
are  what  the  psychologist  has  to  investigate. 
In  perception,  for  example,  he  is  concerned, 
as  Sully  puts  it,  'with  the  genesis  and 
development  of  our  perceptions  as  subjec- 
tive or  psychical  processes  having  certain 
physiological  concomitants/  but  not  with  '  the 
objective  import  and  validity  of  the  result.' 
Croom  EobertBon  suggested  {Mind,  O.S., 
viii.  15)  that,  in  view  of  this  difference 
of  standpoint,  the  word  knowledge  might  be 
conveniently  banished  from  psychology,  and 


its  place  taken  by  the  more  colourless  term 
intellection;  just  as  Ward  says  that  the 
traditional  '  Cartesio-Lockian  idea,'  wliich 
is  essentially  an  epistemological  term,  might 
be  replaced  in  psychology  by  the  phrase 
state  of  consciousness.  In  brief,  psychology, 
although  dealing  in  popular  parlance  with 
the  subjective,  treats  these  subjective  facts, 
like  any  natural  science,  as  an  objective  world 
in  which  it  traces  causal  connections,  con- 
comitances, or  sequences,  and  the  evolution  of 
the  more  complex  from  simpler  formations. 
But  it  does  not  analyse  the  subject-object 
relation  which  constitutes  knowledge  as  such, 
and  which  is  the  presupposition  of  psychology 
as  well  as  of  every  other  science.  To  analyse 
this  relation  and  its  implications  is  the  specific 
task  of  epistemology. 

Epistemology  is  usually  distinguished  from 
ontology  or  metaphysics  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  that  term.  Philosophy,  in  other 
words,  is  defined  as  '  a  theory  of  knowing  aud 
being,'  and  epistemology  and  ontology  are 
regarded  as  the  two  complementary  inquiries 
into  which  it  falls.  The  two  inquiries  are, 
however,  so  closely  allied  that  it  is  impossible 
to  carry  on  either  independently  and  (for 
example)  to  treat  epistemology,  as  Locke 
apparently  intended,  as  entirely  *  preliminary' 
to  metaphysics.  Some,  accordingly,  have 
refused  to  make  any  distinction  between  the 
two.  But  the  analysis  of  knowledge,  though 
involving  fundamental  ontological  conclusions, 
cannot  give  us  all  that  is  included  under 
metaphysics  or  ontology,  regarded  as  a 
synthetic  statement  in  ultimate  terms  of  the 
nature  of  reality.  This  statement  must  bo 
based  not  only  upon  the  structure  of  know- 
ledge, but  upon  ethical  and  aesthetic  con- 
siderations, upon  our  notions  of  value,  and  the 
relation  of  our  ideals  to  the  ultimate  ground 
of  reality. 

The  variations  of  current  usage  in  regard 
to  the  scope  of  logic  make  it  difficult  to  for- 
mulate any  generally  recognized  distinction 
between  logic  and  epistemology.  Some 
would  identify  the  two,  while  others  would 
prefer  to  include  epistemology  as  a  branch  of 
logic  in  a  generalized  sense.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  the  best  logical  treatises  of  the 
present  day,  such  as  those  of  Sigwart,  Lotze, 
Bradley,  Bosanquet,  Wundt,  contain  a  great 
deal  of  properly  epistemologrical  matter.  But 
although  the  traditional  logic  of  the  textbooks 
cannot  claim  the  unity  of  an  independent 
science — being,  in  fact,  an  amalgam  of  ele- 
ments from  different  sources,  such  as  grammar, 
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psyohology,  and  metapihysios — still,  the  Qsage 
which  defines  logic  as  the  science  of  the  foimal 
principles  of  thought—the  exposition  of  the 
laws  of  formal  consistency  in  passing  from  one 
statement  to  another — appears  too  finnly  estab- 
lished to  make  soccessfnl  innovation  probaUe. 
CI  Looio,  and  Empibical  Logic. 

LUtraiUa^ :  the  term  epirtemology  appears 
to  have  been  first  made  current  by  Fxbbdui 
inhiBlnstitate8ofMetaphysic8(i854).  Works 
on  philosophy,  and  BnLioa.  B,  i,  J.  In 
German  there  is  a  department  of  literatore 
devoted  to  Erkenntnisstheorie.  (A.8.P.P.) 

Zpii^IlogimL :  Oer.  EpUyUogimmu;  Fr. 
fytsyUogtsme;  ItaL  epidUogitmo,  A  bjUo- 
gism  of  which  one  (or  both^  of  the  pre- 
mises is  stated  as  the  conclusion  of  another 
syllogism.  The  latter  is  called  technically  a 
prosylloi^sm.     See    Chain  Aboumsht/ and 

SXLLOQIBM.  (B.A.} 

gpithftllwn  [Or.  inl  +  $iikii,  a  nipple 
or  papllaj :  Gen  Epitkel;  Fr.  ipUhSiwn; 
Ital.  ipitebo.  Cellular  covering  of  free  sur- 
faces of  the  body  and  of  all  natural  cavities 
which  open,  eitiier  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently, to  the  exterior;  also  applied  to  lining 
of  serous,  lymphatic,  and  vascular  channels 
and  cavities  which  do  not  open  to  the  ex- 
terior.    Cf.  Ehdothblium. 

The  term  was  originally  used  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  Hps  and  mouth,  where  the 
etymological  significance  of  the  word  is 
plain.  (O.F.H.) 

SqiuUitj  [Lat-aejiMM,  equal] :  Qer.Gleich- 
heii;  Ft,  igJiUi;  ItaL  eguaglianaa,  U)  Con- 
scioosnesB  of:  the  discernment  of  Isick  of 
diffiBrence  between  two  experiences  in  respect 
to  Quantity  (q.  v.)  or  Numbbb  (q.  v.\  (2) 
Notion  or  concept  of:  the  thought  of  lack  of 
difference  in  quantity  or  number  in  general. 

The  meaning  given  first  is  genetically 
earlier,  and  arises  probably  with  the  treats 
ment  of  things  in  groups  of  greater  or  less 
size,  either  (a)  by  reaction  upon  the  groups  as 
wholes,  with  vaiying  results,  (6)  by  establidiing 
one  to  one  correspondence  among  the  parts, 
or  (c)  by  measurement:  the  three  processes 
occurring  genetically  in  the  order  given.  When 
by  any  of  these  processes  disparity  or  differ- 
ence is  discovered,  the  consciousness  of  equality 
arises  over  againist  that  of  difference.  It  is 
this  antithesis  with  difference  or  inequality 
that  distinguishes  equality  from  identity. 
After  the  number  concept  is  further  de- 
veloped— ^this  consciousness  of  equality  and 
inequality  being  its  first  stage  (see  Numbeb 
CoNCBFr) — the  numerical  distinctness  of  the 


twQ  or  more  experiences  is  consciously  reoog* 
nised,  and  the  direct  comparison  is  made. 
This  use  of  comparison  with  Abstraction 
(q.v.)  gives  the  second  meaning,  in  which 
equality  is  an  abstract  idea. 

In  mathematics  and  q^bolic  logic  the 
symbol  of  equality  is  (s=),  and  the  formula  of 
equality  (^ = il)  is  called  an  equation,  (j.m.b.) 

Eqiuilitj  (social),  (i)  F^ctical  equiva- 
lence of  social  rank,  consideration,  and  enjoy- 
ment of  opportunities  that  are  created  by 
society  or  the  state.  (2)  A  social  shibboleth 
of  revolutionary  origin  in  Fnnce—' Liberty, 
Equality,  Fraternity.' 

Matthew  Arnold,  essay  on  EquaHty^  gives 
credit  to  Menander  for  the  first  serious  ad- 
vocacy of  equality  as  a  social  condition.  It 
was  Bousseau,  however  {Du  CotUrat  Social 
and  i^mtZa),  who  created  a  popular  enthusiasm 
for  equality  as  an  ideaL  William  Godwin 
{PoUUcalJuiiiee)  and  Jeremy  Bentham( Jf orob 
and  LegiJaiion)  were  the  first  serious  advo- 
cates of  equality  in  English  political  literature. 
Fitzjames  Stephen's  Zt5sr<y,  BqualUy,  dnd 
FratemUy  is  a  destructive  criticism.  Matthew 
Arnold's  essay  is  a  plea  for  social  equality. 
W.  C.  BrowneU's  French  TraUg  is  a  psycho- 
logical study  of  actual  social  equality  in 
France.  Giddings  {JSUmenU  of  SodcHogy)  has 
argued  that  liberty  presupposes  fraternity,  and 
fraternity  a  practical  equality.  (f.h.0.) 

Sqmfttion :  see  Equalitt. 

Sqviliteiiim :  see  Obdentation  (i). 

Squiliteiuiii  (in  aesthetics) :  see  Balanox. 

Squlliteiiim  (illusions  of) :  see  Illusions 
OF  Motion  and  Movxmxnt. 

SqviliteiuBi  (in  biology) :  see  Accommo- 
dation. 

Sqviliteimii  (in  economics)  [Lat.  oejiiKS, 
equal, + U&fia,  a  balance] :  Ger.  Gletchgewiehl ; 
Fr.  iquiUbre,  ind^Hrence ;  Ital.  equiUbrio  eecno- 
mico.  Such  a  set  of  conditions  with  regard  to 
the  amount  and  distribution  of  wealth,  that  the 
motives  for  an  increase  of  any  particular  kind 
of  wealth  exactly  balance  the  motives  against 
such  an  increase. 

Thus  a  market  price  establishes  itself  at 
a  point  of  equilibrium  where  the  demands  of 
those  who  are  willing  to  buy  at  that  price  or 
a  higher  one  exactly  equal  the  supplies  offered 
by  tibose  who  are  ready  to  sell  at  that  price 
or  any  lower  one.  If  the  price  is  higher,  the 
supply  exceeds  the  demand,  and  tends  to 
drive  the  price  down;  if  it  is  lower,  the 
demand  exceeds  the  supply,  and  tends  to  force 
the  price  up. 

The  equilibrium  here  described  is  a  static 
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one;   it  deals  with  qnatitiiies  and  not  with 
rates.     The  attempt  to  establish  a  point  of 


together.      The  one  tradition  goes  back  to 
Apaleius    (see    Prantl,   Oesch.  d,   Loffik,   i. 
dynamic  equilibrium  or  normal  price,  where  583),  the  other  to  Oaleh  (see  id.,  i.  56&--9). 
ratea  of  production  and  consumption  shall    *^  mi^^^  .•       .t.  «r  «.      w 

be    equal,  is    &r   more   complex   and   09^ 
certain.  (a.t.h.) 

Eqiiiliteiiuii  (in  phyBics):  Oer.  GUiehr 
gewidu ;  Fr.  kfuUibre ;  1\a\.  eqwMbria,  '  The 
state  of  a  body  whiqh  is  free  to  move,  and 
acted  on  by  forces  so  related  that  they  neu- 
tralize each  other,  so  that  the  body  has  no 
tendency  to  move.  ^  In'  order  that  a  system  of 
forces  may  produce  equilibrium,  the  resultuits 
of  the  forces,  both  that  of  translation  and  that 
of  rbtiition,  must  vanish.   . 

If  tiie  forces  producing  equilibrium  are  such 
that  when  the  body  acted  on  is  slightly  dis- 
place it  tends  to.  return  to  its  place,  the 
equilibrium  is  called  stable ;  if  ii  tends  to 
move  still  further  .from  the  position,  it  is 
called  unstable ;  if  the  equilibrium  remains 
undisturbed,  it  is  called  indifferent  or  piobile. 
If  a  wheel  firee  to  turn  on  a  horizontal  axis  has 
a  weight  attached  to  its  rim,  it  is  in  stable 
equilibrium  when  the  weight  is  directly  below 
the  axis;  in  unstable,  when  the  weight  is 
vertically  above  the  axis.  (s.n.) 

Sqvililiriiuii  (sensation  of):  Qer.  Em^ 
finding  des  Gteichgewichis;  Fr.  senaaUon 
d^iquilibre,  sens  de  tiqwilibre;  Ital.  senso 
ddL'  equilibria.  The  sensation  arising  from 
the  erect  balancing  of  the  body.  Its  exis- 
tence is  in  evidence  principally  when  it  is 
disturbed.  (j.h.b.) 

The  *  sense '  of  equilibrium  is  apparently 
built  up  from  the  muscular,  cutaneous,  and 
pressure  senses,  and  from  visual  perception. 
At  the  same  time  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  the  semicircular  canals  of  the  ear  (see 
Static  Sense,  also  for  literature)  arouse  and 
sustain  a  permanent  muscular  tone,  which 
contributes  £p:'eatly  to  the  maintenance  of 
equilibrium.  The  growth  of  the  necessary 
associations  maybe  observed  in  the  child  learn- 
ing to  hold  the  head  erect.  Cf.  Dizzi- 
ness. (E.B.T.-J.M.B.) 

SqvipdUmice  or  -cy  [Liat.  aequus^  equftl, 
•f  jpoZ/ere,  to  be  able]  :  Qer.  AequipoUenz ;  Fr. 
iquipoUence;  Ital.  equi2)oUenza.  The  rela- 
tion between  two  propositional  forms  which 
represent  the  same  &ct.  It  translates  the 
Gr.  lao^tfpon&p,  (O.S.P.) 

There  has  been  a  twofold  tradition  on  the 
nature  of  equipoUence :  one,  as  stated  above, 
restricting  it  to  the  qualitative;  the  other 
extending  it  to  all  cases  in  which  two  proposi- 
tions, formally  different,  must  be  true  or  false 


Am  illustrating  the  one,  see  WalHs,  Logiea^ 
Lib.  n.  cap.  vi ;  for  the  other,  see  Crackan- 
thbrpe,Zc>9ftca,  Lib.  m.  cap.  iv.  Cf.  Ueberweg, 
Logikf  §  96.  Recently  the  term  has  fallen 
into  desuetude,  and  its  place  tends  to  be 
taken  by  Obversion.  (B.A.) 

Sqvitj  (in,'  law)  [Lat.  aequiias'] :  G-er. 
( i)  BiatgheH,  (2)  OerecMgheit ;  Fr.  (i)  iqmU ; 
Ital.'  eqiUtd,  (i)  Justice;  that  which  is  ex 
deqtio  ei)h<mo.  (2)  The  system  of  remedial 
justice  admitiistered  by  courts  of  Equity,  or 
ffwhaJb  is  synonymous)  courts  of  Chancery. 
(3)  The  kmd^  of  remedy  afforded  by  tliat 
jsystem.  It  is  one  circumscribed  by  precedent, 
,and  not  alwajrs  identical  with  natural  equity. 
'  The  rigid  forms  in  which  legal  remedies  are 
encased,  and  by  which  legal  rights  are  prac- 
,tically  determined,  in  early  societies,  gradually 
give  way  to  methods  of  procedure  based  more 
jon  reason  and  leaning  more  to  substance  of 
jright  Strict  law  is  thus  harmonized  with  or 
•modified  into  equity.  The  Roman  praetors,  at 
;the  instance  of  the  Roman  lawyers,  by  the 
lannnal  praetorian  edict,  brought  about  this 
.change  at 'Rome.  In  England  it  was  initiated 
by  the  lord  chancellor,  as  the  keeper  of  the 
king's  'conscience,'  and  soon  produced  a  system 
!of  judicial  procedure  known  as  chanceiy, 
|administered  by  separate  courts  of  Chancery. 
jThese  <k)urts  often  interposed  to  prevent  the 
I  use  of  a  legal  advantage  gained  in  the  ordinary 
law  courts,  as  by  enjoining  a  judgment  credits 
against  enforcing  a  jud^ent  which  he  had 
obtained  under  such  circumstances  as  to  make 
,it  inequitfil)le  for  him  to  use  it.  They  also 
;gave  a  remedy,  when  there  was  no  adequate 
•one,  at  law.  In  the  United  States  a  similar 
jdivision  of  lawsuits,  between  actions  at  law 
'and  actions  in  equity,  formerly  existed  in 
!most  states,  and  now  exists  in  the  Federal 
^courts.  In  England,  and  in  many  of  the 
United  States,  the  distinction  was  abolished 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century. 
;Cf.  Code. 

LiteraJtwre:  Pomeboy,  Equity  Jurispru- 
dence, i.  chap,  i;  Sohm,  Instit.  of  Roman 
Law,  §  13 ;    Maine,  Ancient  Law,  chaps,  ii, 

(S.E.B.) 


111. 


SqnivBlenea  (law  of):  see  Coksebva- 
TiON  OF  Enebot,  for  which  it  is  sometimes 
^used.  (J.M3.) 

SqniTOoal  [Lat.  aequus,  equal , + vox,yoice] : 
|Ger.  mehrdeiUtg,  zwddeiUig;  Fr.  Squivoque; 
■Ital.  equivoco.     Terms  are  'equivocal'  when 
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with  identity  of  verbal  expression  there  is 
difference  of  meaning,  and  they  may  there- 
fore stand  for  wholly  distinct  notions  or 
things.  (B.A.} 

Sqvivooatiim:  Oer.  ZwetdeuUgkeit ;  Fr. 
Equivoque;  Ital.  equivoco.  The  nse  of  an 
expression  capable  of  two  meanings,  one  false 
and  the  other  true,  for  the  purpose  of  suggest- 
ing the  false  meaning  to  the  hearer  without 
committing  the  speaker  to  that  meaning. 

On  the  morality  of  equivocation  there  is  no 
little  diversity  between  common  opinion  and 
moral  principle.  In  a  lie  or  falsehood  it  is 
common  to  distinguish  (i)  the  objective  dis- 
crepancy between  the  statement  and  the  facts, 
called  material  falsehood ;  and  (2)  the  in- 
tention to  deceive,  called  formal  falsehood. 
The  moralist,  who  looks  to  the  intention  of 
the  agent  as  determining  right  and  wrong,  is 
accordingly  led  to  regard  the  formal  falsehood 
as  that,  and  that  only,  which  is  essentially 
contrary  to  morality.  And  formal  falsehood 
is  present  in  the  equivocation  as  much  as  in 
the  lie — ^from  which  equivocation  is  only  dis- 
tingoished  by  the  absence  of  material  fiedse- 
hoocL  See,  however,  the  farther  distinction 
between  'positive'  and  'negative'  misrepre- 
sentation under  Lib. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  external  treat- 
ment of  morality  which  distingoished  the 
casuistical  moralists  (see  Casxtistby)  made  it 
easy  to  defend  equivocation  and  to  distinguish 
it  from  lying.  Thus  Sanchez,  quoted  by  Pascal 
{Leu,  prov.,  ix),  says :  '  It  is  permitted  to  use 
ambiguous  terms  so  that  they  may  be  under- 
stood in  a  different  sense  firom  that  in 
which  one  understands  them  oneself.'  On  the 
same  ground  permission  is  given  to  mental 
reservation  (restriction  mentale):  'One  may 
swear  that  one  has  not  done  a  thing  which 
one  haa  really  done,  by  saying  within  oneself 
that  one  did  not  do  it  on  a  certain  day,  or 
before  one  was  bom,'  or  even  'after  having 
said  aloud  "  I  swear,"  one  may  add  to  oneself 
"that  I  say/'  and  then  continue  aloud  "that 
I  did  not  do  that." '  '  And  this  is  very  con- 
venient in  many  circumstances,  and  always 
quite  correct  when  necessary  or  useful  for 
health,  honour,  or  happiness.'  (w.b.6.) 

Snurtiaiiiflm  :  Oer.  ErastianUmus ;  Fr. 
jSnutianimne ;  ItaA.  ErasHamsmo.  Qenerally 
stated,  Erastianism  means  the  supremacy  of 
the  civil  authority  in  ecdesiastical  as  well  as 
in  civil  causes. 

This  politico^ecclesiastical  doctrine  derived 
its  name,  though  not  its  entire  contents,  from 
Thomas  Erastus,  professor  of  medicine  at  Basel 


in  1580.  He  was  opposed  to  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  theocratic  church.  His  doctrine  was 
espoused  by  such  members  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  as  Selden,  Coleman,  and  Lightfoot 

Liieraiure:  Thoicas  Ebastus,  Explicatio 
quaestionis  gravissimaeutrumexcommunicatio, 
&C.  (Eng.  trans,  by  Lee) ;  Sabordinate  Stan- 
dards of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  (the 
Claim  of  Right  and  Protest) ;  Buohanah,  Ten 
Years'  Conflict ;  Hanna,  tafe  of  Chalmers ; 
Walkeb,  Dr.  Robert  Buchanan ;  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  Annals  of  the  Disruption.  (B.H.W.) 

Snunir« :  see  Method  of  Esasube. 

Sratosthenes.  (276-194  b.  c.)  A  Greek 
philosopher  and  astronomer,  noted  for  his 
learning.  Bunsen  ranks  him  next  to  Aristotle, 
adding  that  he  is  'as  fiir  superior  to  him 
[Aristotle]  in  extent  of  learning  as  inferior  in 
grasp  of  intellect.'  He  was  a  pupil  of  Calli- 
machns,  and  librarian  in  the  great  Alexandrian 
library. 

firdmaim,  Jduum  Sdnard.  (1805-92.) 
Bom  at  Wolmar,  Livonia;  studied  at  Dorpat 
and  Berlin;  became  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Halle  in  1836,  and  died  at  Halle. 

Eretliimi  [Or.  iptBury^^,  irritation] :  Ger. 
Erregungazustand ;  Fr.  MikUme;  Ital.  ere* 
tismo.  An  exaggerated  degree  of  irritability 
in  a  part  of  the  body ;  applied  frequently  to 
an  irritable  condition  of  the  brain  and  nervous^ 
system.  (^-J*) 

Sr«tria  (school  of):  see  Pbe-Socbatic 
Philobopht. 

Erg:  see  Unit  (of  physical  measurement).' 

Ergograph :  see  Labobatobt  ani>  Appa- 
BATUS,  ni,  A. 

Brhardt  Jduum  Benjamin.  (1766- 
1827.)  A  Berlin  physician,  who  wrote  on 
psychology,  mental  pathology,  ethics,  and 
jurisprudence.  In  his  education  he  was 
much  influenced  by  Shaftesbury,  Moses  Men^ 
delssohn,  J.  H.  Lambert,  and,  later,  by  Kant. 

Brhardt,  Simon.  (1776-1829.)  After 
1809  a  teacher  at  Schweinfurt,  Ansbach,  and 
NUmberg;  in  181 1  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Erlang^n,  and,  later,  at  Freiborg;  in  1823 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Heidelberg.  He 
belonged  to  the  school  of  Schelling. 

Srigana,  Johaimea  Sootiui.  Bom  in 
Ireland  between  800  and  815 ;  died  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  9th  century — -pUce  unknown. 
He  was  probiibly  the  keenest  and  most  pro- 
found thinker  of  the  9th  century.  In  843 
probably  he  went  to  France,  where  he  enjoyed 
the  patronage  of  Charles  the  Bald.  He  was  the 
forerunner  of  scholasticism.  He  advocated 
the  supremacy  of  reason,  and  maintained  a 
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vagae  Pantheism.  Ck>iideinned  as  a  heretic  at 
Paris  in  1 209  for  lus  writings  on  predestina- 
tion and  transubetantiation. 

Sxifltio:  see  Megarians,  under  Sobools 
OF  Gbexob  (Post-Socratic). 

firoB  [Or.].  The  principle  of  love  in  Nbo- 
Platonibm  (q.  ▼.)  and  Mysticism  (q.  v.). 

BrotomaiiiA  or  SrotioonuuLia  [Gr.  Zptts, 
love,  +/Mn^  madness] :  Oer.  Eroiomanie ;  Fr. 
frcUmumie ;  Ital.  erotomania,  A  symptom  of 
various  mental  troubles,  characterized  by  a 
morbid  and  intense  passion  for  the  opposite 
sex;  the  sexual  feeling  is  imaginative  and 
emotional  rather  than  camaL 

The  term  is  also  used  to  express  exoessiTe 
sexual  passion,  and  thus  becomes  qrnonymous 
with  nymphomania  in  women,  and  satyriasis  in 
men.  (J.J.) 

Error :  see  Truth  aio)  Ebbob. 
Error  of  Xeui  Square :  see  Ebbobs  of 
Obsebyatiok. 

Snrom  of  ObMnratioii  (theory  of): 
Oer.  AutgldehungS'Beehnung;  Fr.  thiorie 
de§  orrours;  Ital.  ieoria  degli  orrori,  A 
department  of  the  theory  of  probability 
treating  of  the  adjustment  of  measurements 
and  quantitative  estimates;  called  also 
method  of  least  squares  (Oer.  Methods  dier 
iUetnsten  Quocfrato;  Fr.  mUkods  dee  moindree 
carrU).  The  method  was  first  used  by  Oauss 
(about  1795)  and  was  first  described  by  Le- 
gendre  (1806). 

"When  a  magnitude  is  measured  a  number 
of  times  the  determinations  will  differ,  and 
when  all  the  measurements  are  equally  valid, 
their  average  is  likely  to  be  more  nearly  the 
true  magnitude  than  any  single  measurement. 
The  departures  of  the  separate  measurements 
from  &e  true  value  are  called  errors,  and 
their  departures  from  the  average  are  called 
residuals.  As,  however,  errors  and  residuals 
will  coincide  theoretically  when  the  number 
of  experiments  is  large,  the  term  error  b  often 
used  to  include  residuals.  There  will  be 
more  small  errors  than  large  ones,  and  they 
will  be  distributed  in  a  definite  fashion  given 
by  the  equation 

y  =  06"*'*', 
and  represented    by  the  bell-shaped  curve 
7YU. 

In  this  curve  the  sise  of  an  error  is  repre- 
sented by  the  abscissae  OP,  0  V^^  &c.,  and  its 
frequency  by  the  ordinates  OF,  PQ,  Ac.  The 
number  of  errors  less  than  a  given  size  is  re- 
presented by  the  area  of  the  curve  above  the 
abscissa.  Thus  one-half  of  all  errors  will  be 
smaller  than  OP,    This  error  is  called  the 


probable  error.  The  mean  of  all  the  erroi 
the  mean  error — ^will  be  a  little  laiger,  ON\ 
the  error  of  mean  square,  where  there  is  an 
inflection  point  on  the  curve,  and  where  a  few 
experiments  give  the  most  accurate  results,  is 
OS,  The  modulus  \b  OL.  If  tlie  probcible 
error  be  i-oo,  the  mean  error  is  i-i8,  the 
error  of  mean  square  1-48,  and  the  modulus 
a*  10.  The  reliability  oif  the  average  is  in- 
versely proportional  to  these  errors,  and  pro- 
portional to  the  square  root  of  the  number  of 
observations. 


The  theory  of  errors  of  observation  is  baaed 
on  the  assumption  that  each  error  is  the  result 
of  a  great  number  of  small  causes  independent 
of  each  other  and  equally  likely  to  make  the 
measurement  too  small  or  too  laige.  The 
theory  as  applied  in  physical  science  is  tiot 
concerned  with  constant  errors  which  it  can- 
not eliminate.  In  psychology,  however,  the 
real  magnitude  is  known  in  some  cases,  and 
the  perception  or  judgment  may  tend  to  be 
on  the  average  too  Luge  or  too  small.  Hie 
di&rence  between  the  true  magnitude  and 
the  average  of  the  measurements  is  the  con- 
stant error,  which  may  be  positive  or  n^^ative. 
The  average  departure  fiom  the  true  magni- 
tude is  called  the  average  error  in  psycho- 
physical work,  while  the  average  departure 
from  the  average  is  called  the  variable  error. 
In  certain  time  measurements  the  term  '  mean 
variation'  (M.Y.^  has  been  used  by  psycho- 
logists. This  is  identical  with  the  mean  error 
of  physical  science  or  the  variable  error  of  the 
psychophysical  methods.  This  error  or  varia- 
tion is  found  by  taking  the  difference  between 
each  separate  measurement  and  the  average 
of  them,  and  taking  the  average  of  theee 
differences  without  reference  to  the  signs. 

These  distinctions  are  important  for  the 
statistical  treatment  of  Tabiation  (q.v.)  and 
for  the  study  of  the  PsTCHOSHTSiaAii  Mbthods 
(q.v.). 

Literatwre:  treatises  on  the  subject  were 
published  in  the  same  year,  i8ia,  by  Oaubs 
and  Laplacb.  Useful  works  in  Knglish  are 
AiBY,  Theory  of  Errors  of  Observation  (1861), 
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«nd  MxKBiMAs,  Method  of  Least  Squares 
6ih  ed.,  1893).     See  also  under  Yabiation 

atistioal  treatment  of).  (j.]C^.c.) 

Ssdhatologj  [Ghr.  litrxoror,  last,  +  Xcfyor, 
word,  reason] :  Qer.  JBschaiologie ;  Fr.  mo&o^o- 
logU;  Ital.  not  in  use.  The  section  of 
dogmatic  theology  which — ^as  compared  with 
theology  proper,  anthropology,  and  soterio- 
logy — d«ds  with  the  'doctrine  of  the  last 
things ' ;  that  is,  with  death,  the  future  life, 
and  the  end  of  the  world. 

Jewish  eschatology  was  essentially  connected 
with  the  Messianic  hope  in  its  Vfirious  de- 
velopments, early  Christian  with  the  apo- 
calyptic expectation  of  the  Second  Coming. 
Dc^imatie  eschatology,  haying  direct  reference 
to  the  conduct  of  the  present  life,  was  for- 
mulated during  the  supremacy  of  the  medi- 
aeTsl  church.  See  CmuASM,  Immobtalitt, 
and  MsBsiANio  Hope. 

Literature:  Luthabbt,  Die  Lehre  v.  d. 
letsten  Dingen ;  Algeb,  Doctrine  of  a  Future 
Life  (with  very  full  literature);  Oxbnham, 
Catholic  Eschatology  and  Universalism ; 
BnjTTOSBBB,  Tod,  Fortlehen  u.  Auferstehung; 
DATineoN,  The  Doctrine  of  Last  Things; 
SAiJEOKD,The  Christ.  Doctrine  of  Immortality; 
Cpabt.«8,  Hist,  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life 
in  Israel,  Judaism,  and  Christianity.  (B.M.W.) 

Saoiavio  and  Saot«ric  [Gr.  ianrtpue^s, 
ifuTtpitc^']:  Qer.eaoteriech^exoUfieA;  Fr.^«o- 
Urique,  exothique;  Ital.  teoterieo.  Terms 
used  to  characterize  two  different  presenta- 
tions of  doctrine  with  the  Pythagoreans,  Plato, 
and  Aristotle.  What  was  taught  to  their  most 
adTsnced  disciples  was  denominated  esoteric ; 
iHiat  was  given  to  the  pupils  not  in  the  in- 
most circle  and  to  the  outside  world  was 
called  exoteric.  The  term  exoteric  is  used 
hy  Aristotle  to  denote  a  treatment  of  a  subject 
fitted  to  the  ordinary  reader;  a  meaning  very 
dose  to  that  of  our  word  *  popular.'     (h.b.8.) 

Savirit  de  Corps  [Fr.J:  Oer.  Karpageiei 
(Barth);  Ital.  qnriio  di  eorpo.  The  con- 
seioosness,  on  the  part  of  a  member  of  a  social 
group,  of  the  interests  common  to  the  group. 

Defined  sociologically,  the  effects  or  externed 
evidences  of  this  consciousness  are  meant.  In 
either  case  the  term  interest  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  widest  sense.  The  esprit  de 
corps  is  a  function  of  the  social  consciousness 
—of  consciousness  having  social  interests — 
and  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  terms  of  the 
genend  principles  according  to  which  social 
life  is  reflected  in  consciousness.  Cf.  Con- 
SGiousiiBSB  OF  KiKD,  SociUB,  and  (for  litera- 
ture) Social  Psyohologt.  (j.m.b.) 


Essence  [Lat.  essentia,  from  esse,  to  be]: 
Ger.  Wesen;  Fr.  essence;  ItaL  essenxa.  The 
constant  and  necessary  nature  of  a  thing  as 
contrasted  with  its  accidents.     (h.b.8.-j.icji.) 

Aristotle  uses  the  word  for.(i)  the  form, 
(2)  the  matter  or  substratum,  (3)  the  concrete 
being,  the  individual.  See  Fobm  akd  Mattbb. 
But  the  scholastics  defined  the  word  more 
precisely  in  contrast  with  substance :  essence 
is  the  nature  of  the  individual  thing,  sub- 
stance is  the  indeterminate  substratum,  which, 
united  to  the  form,  makes  up  the  individual 
thing.  Descartes  follows  the  scholastic  usage, 
but  since  his  time  the  word  essence  has 
usuaUy  had  the  same  meaning  as  substance. 
Kant  defines  essence  as  determined  by  an 
idea ;  hence  it  may  be  false  to  reality,  while 
the  nature  of  a  thing  is  actually  experienced 
and  cannot  be  false.  Cf.  Substancb,  Na- 
TUBB,  Attbibute,  Accibebt.  For  citations 
see  Eisler,  Worterb.  d.  jMlos.  Begr^e, 
'  Wesen/  (h.b.8.) 

Sssenes  [possibly  Or.  6in6rfit,  holiness; 
possibly  Heb.  Chassidim,  the  pious]:  Ger. 
JSssener;  Fr.  Esiiniens;  Ital.  Esseni.  A 
Jewish  sect. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  origin,  customs,  and 
tenets  of  this  sect  is  very  imperiect.  As  aresult, 
much  conflicting  coigecture  has  arisen.  The 
primary  sources  are  few  andscanty;  references, 
usually  less  rather  than  more  extended,  being 
made  only  by  Philo  of  Alexandria,  Pliny  the 
Elder,  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  and  Josephus. 
On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
Essenes  were  one  of  the  many  phenomena 
whichresulted  from  the  introduction  of  foreign, 
especially  Hellenic,  culture  into  Palestine. 
They  were  fanatics  in  their  strict  observance  of 
the  Mosaic  law  of  ceremonial  purity ;  yet  they 
adored  the  sun,  held  non-Jewish  beliefs  about 
the  soul,  entertained  Oreek  views  regarding  the 
future  life,  and  advocated  a  doctrine  of  pre^ 
existence  not  widely  different  from  that  of 
the  Pjrthagoreans.  Their  points  of  contact 
with  doctrines  distinctive  of  the  early  Christian 
community  have  given  rise  to  many  con- 
jectures, some  having  gone  so  far  as  to  allege 
that  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  were 
Essenes.  Tet  they  are  not  even  mentioned  in 
the  Gospels. 

Literature:  the  best  briefaccount  in  English 
is  that  of  F.  C.  Contbbabb,  in  Hastings'  Diet, 
of  the  Bible,  art.  Essenes;  SchI^bbb,  Hist, 
of  the  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of  Christ, 
Div.  n.  ii.  188  f.  (gives  the  literature  fully) ; 
G1B8BUBO,  The  Essenes,  their  History  and 
Doctrines ;  Thomsov,  Books  which  influenced 
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t)ar  Lord,  76  f. ;  Mosbisok,  The  Jews  under 
Roman  Rule,  323  f.;  Cbeyne,  Origin  of  the 
Psalter,  418  f.,  446  f. ;  Cobn,  in  the  Jewish 
<2uart.  Rev.  (1892),  38  f.;  Fbiedlandbb, 
Zur  Entstehungsgesch.  d.  Cliristenthums, 
98  f. ;  CoNTBEABE,  Philo  ahout  the  Oontem- 
.plative  Life,  278  f.;  Habnack,  Hist,  of  Dogma 
(Eng.  trans.),  i.  68  f.,  243.  (b.m.w.) 

Baaiitial  (in  logic) :  see  Quaktitt,  and 
Teem. 

SsMntial  Attrilmte :  see  Essence. 

Sss«ntial  Co-ordination  (of  Ayenarius) : 
see  Intbojection  (passim),  and  for  literature 
Empibio-cbitioism. 

Ssthasiogenio :  see  Aesthesiooen. 

Ssthasiometer  (or  Aesth-):  see  La- 
bobatobt  and  Afpabatus,  n.  B.  (c),  (3). 

Et«mal  Oenaration  [Lat.  aetemus,  per- 
petaal, +^entc«,  race] :  Ger.  ewige  Schopfimg ; 
Fr.ginh'ation^temeUe;  ltBl.generasdoneetema, 
Eternal  generation  is  a  phrase  indicating  a 
certain  view  of  the  relation  between  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  Origen,  in  particular,  contends 
for  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  as  against 
Gnostic  emanation  and  the  like.  According 
to  this  doctrine,  the  generation  of  the  Son  is 
a  process  that  always  continues.  *  The  Father 
did  not  beget  his  Son  and  let  him  go  from 
himself,  but  always  begets  him.' 

After  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century,  Chris- 
tian thinkers  began  to  employ  the  forms  of  the 
Alexandrian  philosophy  when  they  attempted 
to  systematiKo  the  doctrines  of  their  &ith. 
The  relation  between  the  Deity  and  the  Logos 
which  the  Alexandrians  had  pondered,  offered 
4Some  parallels,  throwing  light  upon  the  difficult 
questions  connected  with  the  Trinity.  The 
view  is  otherwise  known  as  circumincession — 
that  is,  mutual  interpenetration.  The  subject 
is  of  philosophical  interest  as  illustrating  the 
influence  of  Graeco-oriental  conceptions  upon 
the  statement  of  Christian  dogma.      (B.M.W.) 

Stemity  [Lat.  aeierrms,  perpetualj :  Ger. 
Utoigkeit;  Yr.kemii^;  Ital,  etendtd^  (i)  ^~ 
definite  or  endless  duration  in  time;  hence 
(2),  as  transcending  the  limits  of  temporal 
duration,  that  of  which  the  conception  includes 
timeless  reality. 

'Per  etemitatem  intelligoipsam  existentiam, 
quatenus  ex  sola  rei  aetemae  definitione  ne- 
cessario  sequi  concipitur'  ^Spinoza,  Bihica, 
J.  def.  8).  Schelling  dennes  eternity  as 
.'Bein  in  keiner  Zeit'  {Vom  leh,  105),  and 
Hegel  as  'absolute  Zeitlosigkeit ' :  'nur  das 
NatOrliche  ist  der  Zeit  unterthan,  insofem 
es  «ndlich  ist ;  das  Wahre  dagegen,  die  Idee, 
der  Geist,  ist  ewig'  {En/cyhy  §  258).     Cf. 


many  citations  in  Eisler,  Warterb.  d,  phUo^, 
Begriffe, '  Ewigkeit'  (j.m.b.) 

(3)  In  theology:  this  term  is  commonly 
used  as  the  relative  of  Time  (q.  v.),  and  there- 
fore as  implying  the  absence  of  limits  which 
time  imposes,  or  the  transcendence  of  these 
limits. 

The  word  has  been  predicated  of  crea- 
tion. The  problem  of  the  eternity  of  creation 
raises  all  the  fundamental  questions  con- 
nected with  theism,  especially  those  concern- 
ing the  relation  of  God  to  the  world.  As 
the  matter  is  not  made  the  subject  of  special 
declarations  in  Scripture,  it  has  ordinarily 
been  set  forth  in  a  purely  dogmatic  manner. 
In  other  words,  it  has  involved  the  adoption 
of  fundamental  and  positive  metaphyseal 
positions,  which  usually  have  not  been  criti- 
cized, as  philosophy  understands  this  process. 
Theology,  which  posits  Deiiy,  may  be  said  to 
solve  tiie  difficulty  by  asserting  that  time  is 
eternally  in  God.  Accordingly,  everything 
is  simultaneous  as  concerns  God  himself,  but 
parts  are  so  separable  from  each  other  that 
they  can  be  '  revealed '  in  the  succession  which 
time  implies. 

LitenUwre:  DoBKEB,Syst.  of  Christ.  Doctrine 
(Eng.  trans.),  iL  21  f.  (bji.w.) 

Stemity  of  Ood ;  Ger.  Ewigkeit  OoUes ; 
Fr.iUmiUdeDim;ltaLeUmU^LdiDio.  One 
of  the  attributes  of  God,  deduced  by  some 
theologians  from  the  ontological  argument. 

Philosophically,  this  subject  raises  the 
entire  problem  of  transcendency  and  imma- 
nency ;  as,for  example,  in  the  question  whether, 
although  eternal,  God  can  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  eveiy  event  in  time.  Positing 
God,  as  theology  does,  it  is  possible  to  reply 
that  he  bears  a  different  relation  to  different 
*  aeons,'  and  yet  to  maintain  his  unity  with 
himself.  But  this  solution  is  not  open  to 
philosophy,  which  must  set  out  from  the 
differences  indicated,  and,  after  pushing  them 
to  their  extremest  limits,  attempt  to  reconcile 
them  by  strict  speculative  or  rational 
methods. 

Literature :  Dobneb,  Syst .  of  Christ.  Doctrine 
(Eng.  trans.),  i.  243  f.  (B.M.W.) 

Ether  [Gr.  aW^p,  the  upper,  purer  airj : 
Qer.  Aether;  Fr.Msr;  It&L  eiere,  A  medium 
or  substance  which,  so  far  as  we  can  yet 
determine,  fills  all  space,  and  whose  esdstenoe 
is  inferred  from  the  phenomena  of  radiance 
and  electricity,  the  former  being  attributed  to 
waves  of  the  ether,  the  latter  to  a  condition 
of  it. 

That  ether  penetrates  transparent  bodSee  is 
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shown  by  tlie  pasBage  of  light  throiigh  tiiem ; 
it  may  therefore' be  )BappoBed  to  penetrate 
and  fill  all  bodies.  No  mechanical  action  has 
been  detected  between  the  ether  and  ordinary 
matter,  since  the  rarest  comets  move  through 
the  ether  withont  experiencing  any  appreci^ 
Me  resistance.  Tet  Uie  heatpenergy  of  bodies 
IB  communicated  to  the  ether  as  radianoe,  a 
term  which  includes  light  and  radiant  beat; 
and  if  heat  be  a  mode  of  molecolar  motion, 
the  latter  is  communicated  from  matter  to 
•ether,  though  molar  motion  is  not.  Owing 
4o  these  limitations  of  the  action  between 
matter  and  ether,  the  substance  of  the  latter 
almost  eludes  investigation.  (8.1I.) 

Stiiioal  Emotion :  see  Fesunq  (ethical), 

•nd  Cf.  SXNTIlfBNT. 

Ethical  Judgment:  see  Mouai*  Juno- 

X8NT. 

Etldoal  Sense :  see  Mobal  Ssnsb. 
:  VJucBlTheoriem I  Qer.ethUehe Theories; 
Pr.  ihhries  de  morale ;  Ital.  tearie  morali  (or 
di  morak).  Theories  concerning  the  moral 
value  of  character  and  conduct;  especially 
theories  which  attempt  an  explanation  of 
nltinjate  |>ractical  worth. 
.  There  are  two  main  sources  from  which 
.ethical  theories  are  derived :  (i)  direct 
reflection  on  actual  conduct  and  its  per- 
plexities; (2)  application  to  conduct  of  general 
philosophical  theory.  Ethical  doctrine  is 
elniost  always  drawn  from  both  sources; 
bui  the  predominance  of  one  or  ether  may 
determine  the  nature  of  an  ethical;  theory. 
In  any  society  the  earliest  ethical  doctrine 
18  usually  derived  from  the  former  source. 
This  is  seen  in  the  early  ethical  speculation  of 
Oreece.  The  ethical  reflections  of  the  Pre- 
Socratic  philosopheni  have  usnallytheslightest, 
if  any,  connection  with  their  speculations 
concerning  the  ultimate  nature  of  reality 
(Heraditus  and  Pythagoras  being  partial 
exceptions);  and  the  beginning  o£  scientific 
morality  in  Socrates  is  expressly  dissociated 
from  any  theory  of  the  nature  of  the  world. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  new  view  of  Qod  and 
man  introduced  by  Christianity,  the  Kantian 
analysis  of  experience,  and  the  Darwinian 


theory  of  natural  sdeetion  are  instapoes  of 
thecmtiisal  views  which  have  had  profound 
jKHDseqiienoes  for  ethical  doctrine.  But  this 
distinction  of  the  two  different  sources  of 
ethical  doctrine  does  not  adequately  charac- 
terise (as  Ziegler  thinks)  the  difference  between 
the  great  movements  of  ethical  thought. 
Greek  ethics,  for  example,  becomes  a  meta- 
physical theory  with  Plato ;  and,  in  general, 
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the  gitotphilosophical thfiokers  have  elaborated 
their  ethical  and  theoretioal  doctrines  in  close 
connection. 

It  thus  happens  that  the  distinctive  marks 
of  the  leading  ethical  theories  bannot  be  given 
apart  from  an  ex|>lanation  of  the  general 
philosophical  position  to  which  they  belong. 
This  is  speciidly  the  oiusie  with  sadb  iihiters 
as  Plato,  and  in  modem  times  Kant,  Fidite, 
Hegel,  Bchopenhaoer^  and  Spencer. 

The  main  grounds  of  distinction  betweei^ 
ethical  theories  are :  (i)  Their  diflbrent  modes 
of  conceiving  the  moral  ideal  or  suMmum 
bonum^  (2)  Different  views  concemiug  the 
way  in' which  the  human  consciousness  ap- 
pr^ends  the  bindingness  of  moral  rules  or 
the  intrinsic  worth  of  moral  ideals — ^whether 
by  some  kind  of  immediate  knowledge 
(Intuitionism)  or  by  experience  of  the 
tendency  of  actions  to  bring  about  results 
judged  to  be  good  (Empiricism,  and,  when 
the  continuity  of  the  experieiice  of  the  race 
is  emphasized,  ;  Evolutionism).  Both  in- 
tuitionism and,  to  some  extent^  evolutionism 
are  frequently  understood  as  signifying  special 
views  of  the  ideal  or  end.  (3)  Differences 
concerning  the  nature  of  moral  obligation,  or 
the  relation  of  the  moral  principle  to  man's 
will,  lead  to  the  distinction  of  autonomous 
and  heteronomous  systems.  The  forme^  find 
the  moral  law,  as  well  as  the  motive  for  con- 
forming to  it,  in  man's  own  nature — generally 
in  his  nature  as  rational;  the  latter  derive 
the  law,  as  distinct  from  the  motivS  for 
conformiug  to  it,  from  some  external  authority, 
such  as  the  will  of  Qod,  or  the  law  of  society ; 
while  Kant  includes  as  heteronomous  all 
theories  which  admit  as  moral  motives  any 
other  inducements  than  pure  reverence  for  the 
moral  law,  whieh  is  at  the  same  time  practical 
reason*  (4)  This  last  point  indicates,  how- 
ever, a  fnrUier  ground  of  distinction^ — ^regard- 
ing the  motives  which  can  be  recognized  in 
the  moral  life.  Morality  may  be  so  defined, 
as  it  was  by  the  Stoics  and  by  Kant,  as  to 
dissociiate  entirely  the  moral  or  rational  from 
the  emotional  life:  to  this  view  the  term 
Blgorism  may  appropriately  be  applied.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  character  of  an  ethical 
doctrine  may  be  determined  by  the  emphasis 
laid  on  a  special  aspect  of  the  emotional  lifej 
or  a  special  kind  of  motives,  as  in.  the 
position  given  to  sympathy  in  the  moral 
theory  of  Adam  Smith,  and  afterwards  of 
Schopenhauer.  Other  grounds  of  distinction 
between  ethical  theories  sometimes  given, 
as  that:  of'  the  kind  of  objects  to  which  meral 
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ftction  has  regard  (whether  oneself  siinply, 
or  other  personsy  or  commimities),  may  he 
hetter  dealt  with  in  sahordination  to  the  first 
gronnd  of  distinction. 

Ptemising  that  the  ethical  theories  of  the 
great  systematic  thinkers  (idealistic  or  natural- 
istic) fit  bat  .badly  into  any  independent 
clasnfication,  and  rastrioting  attention  to  the 
two  first  grounds  of  distinction  given  above, 
as  the  most  important,  we  may  distinguish 
(i)  theories  which  depend  chiefly  on  a  special 
view  of  the  ideal,  end,  or  sinvnmim  bmrnmn : 
(a)  the  various  forms  of  Hedonism,  which 
agree  in  maintaining  that  pleasant  feeling  is 
the  ultimate  standari  of  moral  value ;  (6)  the 
doctrines  of  perfection  and  Self-bxalizahon 
(q.  v.),  according  to  which  the  moral  ideal  is  a 
perfection  of  character,  or  the  complete  and 
harmonious  development  of  personal  capa- 
cities ;  (a)  theories  which  start  from  the  mode 
in  which  morality  is  apprehended  or  realized : 
(c)  the  various  forms  of  Intuitionism,  aesthetic 
or  perceptional  and  rational ;  {d)  the  various 
forms  of  Empiricism,  which  wnen  not  simply 
hedonistic,  and  when  it  does  not  accept  its 
rules  of  duty  from  some  external  authority 
(as  Hobbes  proposes  to  accept  them  from  the 
sovereign),  usually  connects  itself  with  some 
theory  of  evolution. 

(a)  According  to  hedonism,  the  moral  value 
of  conduct  depends  upon  its  tendency  to  in- 
crease pleasure  and  diminish  pain.  This  is 
common  to  all  forms  of  the  theory  from 
Aristippus  of  Cyrene,  the '  imperfect  Socratic,' 
onwaidB.  The  most  important  advocate  and 
systematiser  of  this  doctrine  was  Epicurus, 
who  emphasized  the  value  not  of  momentary 
feelings,  but  of  a  pleasant  or  happy  life,  and 
the  necessity  therefore  of  a  mind  free  from 
disturbance  and  care  (see  EpiouRBAmsic). 
For  him  the  ideal  life  is  one  of  tranquillity — 
of  quiet  living  and  freedom  from  pain.  But 
it  has  to  be  pointed  out  that  a  life  of  excite- 
ment—-of  many  and  varied  pleasures,  suffi- 
ciently numerous  and  intense  to  make  up  for 
considerable  pains — is  an  equally  legitimate 
ideal  for  the  hedonist.  And  only  a  calculus 
of  pleasures  and  pains  and  of  the  probabilities 
of  life  could  decide  which  ideal  is  more 
desirable,  hedonistically,  for  any  individual 
agent.  In  modem  times  hedonism  has 
divided  into  two  opposed  theories,  egoistic 
and  universalistic,  according  as  the  moral  end 
is  held  to  be  the  agent's  own  greatest  pleasure, 
or  that  of  mankind  (or  even  sentient  beings) 
generally  (see  Gbsatxst  Happirxss,  Egoism, 
and  UTiLiTABZAmBM).     To  the   latter  the 


name  Utilitarianism  was  given  by  J.  S.  MilL 
The  term  Ai/tbuisk  (q.v.),  used  by  Comte, 
emphasises  the  reference  to  other  individuals 
rather  than  to  communities;  but  as  only 
individuals  are  conscious  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
this  does  not  distinguish  the  theory  from 
utilitarianism.  The  real  distinction  (using 
botb  terms  hedonistically)  is  that  altruism 
does,  and  utilitarianism  does  not,  denv 
moral  value  to  the  pleasure  of  self.  Mills 
important  modifications  of  the  hedonistic 
doctrine  are,  firsts  his  emphasis  on  the  impor- 
tance of  permanent  sources  of  interest  over 
disconnected  pleasures  —  a  point  further 
elaborated  by  Sidgwick;  and,  secondly,  his 
distinction  c^  pleasures  in  kind  or  quality, 
and  contention  that  (e.g.)  intellectual  pleasures 
are  of  higher  moral  value  than  sensuous 
pleasures,  quite  independently  of  any  superior 
intensity,  purity,  fruitfnlnees,  or  other  quanti- 
tative distinctions.  But  this  clearly  makes 
not  pleasure  itself,  but  thatwhich  distinguishes 
the  higher  pleasure  from  the  lower  the  ultimate 
standard  of  value,  and  la  accordingly  incon- 
sistent with  the  hedonistic  principle. 

(6)  The  doctrines  of  Pebfbction  (q.v.),  and 
Self-bsalization  (q.v.),  in  so  far  as  they  are 
distinct  from  the  more  purely  rationalistic 
or  intuitional  forms  of  idealistic  ethics,  may 
be  said  to  date  from  Aristotle,  who  maintaixied 
that  the  chief  good  consisted  in  an  activily 
in  accordance  with  the  highest  virtue  {see 
EuBAiMOinA).  The  theories  which  may  be 
grouped  unoer  this  head  are  much  more 
divergent  from  one  another  in  nature,  and 
often  lees  clear  in  statement,  than  are  the 
difierent  hedonistic  theories.  The  nature  of 
the  perfection  which  is  to  be  attained,  or 
of  the  self  which  is  to  be  realized,  can  only 
be  expounded  after  a  philosophical  inquity; 
and  the  ethical  doctrines  of  Spinoza  and 
Leibnitz,  Fichte  and  Hegel,  might  all  be 
included  under  this  head.  The  form  in  which 
the  notion  of  self-realization  appears  in 
contemporary  ethics  is  largely  due  to  T.  H. 
Green,  who  lays  special  stress  both  on  the 
spiritual  or  rational  and  on  the  social  nature 
of  the  self. 

(c)  According  to  the  intuitional  view  of 
ethics  the  end  of  conduct  consists  in  the 
correspondence  of  voluntary  activity  witk 
45ertain  intuitively  recognized  moral  roles. 
This  view  has  its  historical  antecedent  in  the 
Stoic  doctrine  of  laws  of  nature,  belonging  to 
the  reason  of  the  universe  and  apprehended 
by  the  consubstantial  reason  of  man.  The 
same  doctrine  formulated  in  theological  terms 
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led  to  the  dominant  systemB  of  mediaeval 
ethics  and  their  related  doctrines  of  STimnuB- 
818  (q. v.)and  Conbcixkcb (q.T.).  In  ibe  hegin- 
ning  of  English  philoeophj  these  moral  first 
principles  were  regarded  as  principles  of  the 
MfwiM  eammniim  by  Herbert  of  Cherbory ; 
and  he  may  accordingly  be  held  to  be  Uie 
founder  of  the  English  school  of  intuitional 
or  common-sense  morality.  Bat  in  the 
English  moralists  of  the  i8th  century  this 
immediato  apprehension  of  moral  Talue  was 
interpreted  as  aesthetic  or  perceptional  rather 
than  rational  by  Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson. 
Hntcheson  elaborated  the  doctrine  (derived 
from  Shaftesbury)  of  a  moral  sense — 'a  natural 
and  immediate  detennination  to  approve 
certain  sffections,  and  actions  consequent  upon 
them,  or  a  natural  sense  of  immediate 
excellence  in  them ' — and  combined  this  view 
with  the  utilitarian  criterion  of  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong.  On  the  other 
band,  the  rational  or  *  dogmatic '  interpreta- 
tion of  the  moral  faculty  was  worked  out 
anew  by  Samuel  Clarke,  Price,  and  Beid. 
The  'philosophical'  intnitionism  of  Kant 
reaches  a  complete  synthesis  of  moral  law 
founded  upon  a  criticism  of  the  reason. 
The  specalative  theories  of  ethics  which  have 
resulted  from  Kant's  criticism  tend  rather  to 
the  perfectionist  than  to  the  traditional  in- 
tuitional ideal. 

(cH  The  theory  of  evolution,  which  traces 
the  development  both  of  moral  conduct  and 
of  moral  ideas,  was,  when  first  applied  to 
ethics,  associated  with  the  hedonistio  theory, 
but  was  soon  found  to  lead  to  modifications 
of  that  theory  (as  by  Spencer) ;  while  other 
writers  (of  whom  L.  Stephen  was  one  of  the 
earliest)  have  attempted  a  more  specifically 
evoluiionist  ethics.  By  these  writers  some 
such  conception  as  social  vitality  has  often 
been  taken  as  the  ethical  ideal ;  but  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  work  done  by  the 
evolutionist  moralists  has  been  (as  was 
natural)  in  tracing  the  genesis  and  progress 
of  morality  both  historically  and  in  the 
individual,  rather  than  in  independent  con- 
tributions towards  the  solution  of  the  question 
of  the  ultimate  conditions  of  moral  value 
(however,  cf.  Wobth). 

LiienOuTB:  hedonistic  theories  are  chiefly 
represented  by  Gabsbnixi,  De  vita,  moribus  et 
doctrina  Epicuri  (1647);  Hobbbs,  Elements 
of  Law,  Human  Nature  (1640),  and  Leviathan 
(1651);  Locks,  Essay  concerning  Human 
Understanding  (1690);  Hutchbsok,  Syst 
of  Mor.  Philos.  (1755)  (who  adopts  greatest 
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happiness  as  the  moral  standard);  HmiB, 
Human  Nature,  Bk.  HI  (1740),  and  Prino. 
of  Mor.  (1751);  Laxbttbib,  L'art  de  jouir 
(1751);  HsLVBTinSfDe  resprit(i758);  Hol- 
BACH,  Syst.  de  la  Nature  f  1 7  70^,  and  £l^ments 
de  la  morale  universelle  (1776);  Falbt,  Mor. 
and  Polit.  Philos.  (1785);  Bbntham,  Princ. 
of  Mor.  and  Legisl.  (1789);  J.  S.  Mill, 
Utilitarianism  (1861);  H.  Sidgwick,  Meth. 
of  Ethics  (1874);  Sfbncbb,  Princ  of  Ethics 
'1879-93);  QiKTCKi,  OrundzOge  d.  Mor. 
1883),  and  Mor.  PhUos.  (1888).  Cf.  J. 
Watsob,  Hedonistic  Theories  (1895). 

Divergent  expressions  of  the  perfectionist 
ideal,  combined  with  hedoniBtic  fiiictors,  are  to 
be  found  in  Cubibbblahd,  De  legibus  naturae 
(1672);  SsmozA,  Ethica  (1677);  Lbibritz, 
Th^odic6e  (17 10),  Nouveaux  Essais  (written 
1704),  and  Principes  de  la  Nature  et  de  la 
Grftoe(i7i4).  Modem  theories  of  self-realisa- 
tion influenced  by  Fiohtb  (Syst.  d.  Sittenlehre, 
1798),  and  more  precisely  by  Hbobl  (Philos. 
des  Bochts,  i^ai),  are  represented  in 
English  chiefly  by  F.  H.  Bbablet  (Ethical 
Studies,  1876)  and  T.  H.  Gbbbb  (Prolegomena 
to  Ethics,  1882). 

The  chief  moral  sense  writers  were 
Shaftbsbubt,  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue 
and  Merit  (1699) ;  HutohBbon,  Inquiry  into 
the  Original  of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and 
Virtue  (1729);  Essay  on  the  Passions,  with 
Illustrations  on  the  Moral  Sense  (1728); 
and  Syst  of  Mor.  Philos.  (i765)*  The  ethics 
of  sympathy  was  set  fortn  by  Adam  Smith, 
Mor.  Sent.  (1759)1  and  in  more  recent  times 
by  SoHOPBNHAUBB,  Die  beiden  Grund* 
probleme  d.  Moral  (1841).  The  intel* 
lectualist  tradition  of  intnitionism  is  re- 
presented by  OoBWOBTH,  Eternal  and 
Immutable  Morality  (pubL  posthumously, 
1 731);  8.  Clabkb,  Boyle  Lectures  (1705); 
J.  BuTLBB,  the  etihical  doctrine  of  whose 
Sermons  (1726)  is  allied  to  that  of  Shaftes* 
bury,  and  who  approaches  the  intellectualist 
view  in  his  Diss,  on  Virtue  (17  36) ;  B.  Pbiob, 
Principal  Questions  and  Difficulties  of  Morals 
(1757)  ;  '^'  Bxui,  Actiye  Powers  (1788). 
Modem  intuitional  ethics  has  been  modified 
by  Kany,  Orundlegnng  d.  Met.  d.  Sitten 
(1785);  Krit  d.  prakt.  Vemunft  (1788).  It 
is  represented  chiefly  by  Whewbll,  Elements 
of  Morality  (1841);  Caldbbwoob,  Handb. 
of  Mor.  Philos.  (1874);  BiOKABT,  Mor. 
Philos.  (1889).  Mabtikbau's  Types  of  Ethical 
Theory  (1885)  is  the  most  brilliant  and 
original  outcome  of  recent  intuitional  doctrine. 

The  influence  of  the  theory  of  evolution  upon 
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.ethics  is  shown  chiefly  in  Snccoz,  Natural 

Law  (1877);  Sj^encsb,  Princ.  of  EUiics 
1879^3);  ^*  Stbfhxh,  Spience  6f  Ethics 
1882);  BoL^H,  Biologisohe  Frobleme(i882) ; 

flOFFDiKO,  Gmndhige  d.  human.  Ethik  (Gkr. 

trans.,  i88o)»  and  Ethik  (Qer.  trans.,  1888); 

S.  Albxakdbb,  li/tonl  Order  and  Progress 

(1889);     WUVDT,    Ethik    (1886);     SlMMSL, 

Einleit  in  die  Moralwissenschaft  (1892-3); 
Baldwin,  Social  and  lith.  Interpret.  (1897). 
SoBUST,  Ethics  of  Naturalism  (1885),  and 
HuxLBY,  Evolution  and  Ethics  (Romanes 
Lecture,  1893),  are  criticisms  of  the  evolu- 
tion theoxy  of  ethics.  (w.b.8.,.h.8.) 
'  Sthies  [Gr.  ra  qAmi,  £lx>m  {^r,  n«ed  by 
Aristotle  in  the  sense  of  character  and 
disposition,  but  having  originally  the  same 
reference  to  the  externals  of  custom  or 
usage  as  tl6os,  of  which  it  is  a  lengthened 
form.  The  term  tMraUs  was  introduced  by 
Cicero  as  an  equivalent  of  Aristotle's  ff3uc6s] : 
(Qer.  FMk  {SittmMm);  Fr.  ntarale,  Mique; 
Ital.  etiea.  The  science  of  the  ideal  in  human 
character  and  conduct. 

The^  terms  ethics,  moral  science,  and  moral 
philosophy  are  used  almost  synonymously. 
No  distinction  can  be  drown  between '  ethical ' 
and  *  moral,'  except  that  the  latter  term  is 
somewhat  more  commonly  used  of  the  facts 
and  judgments  with  whi<Ak  the  science  deals. 
Ethics  has  sometimes  been  defined  as  the '  art ' 
pf  conduct,  just  as  logic  has  been  called  the 
art  of  thinking.  But  the  former  definition 
can  be  defended  as  little  as  the  latter. 
According  to  the  older  use  of  the  terms,  an 
art  has  to  do  with  production,  not  with 
practice  or  conduclt.  Further,  ethics  does 
not  teach  the  doing  of  good,  but  knowledge 
of  the  nature  and  conditions  of  goodness. 
This  knowledge  may  be  applied  to  practice, 
but  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  condition 
of  will  required  for  good  conduct.  Ethics 
has,  however,  to  do  not  merely  with  actual 
tondutst,  but  with  right  or  good  conduct,  and 
ficcordingly  with  an  ideal  from  which  rules 
may  be  Lud  down  for  actual  conduct^  so  that 
it  may  be  called  a  normative  science. 

AVhether  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  science 
or  as  a  branch  of  philosophy  is  a  more 
difficult  question:  partly  owing  to  the  un- 
certainty which  attaches  to  the  distinction 
between  science  and  philosophy,  partly  owing 
to  the  nature  of  ethical  inquiry  itself.  It  has 
to  do  with  the  &ct8  of  conduct  as  displayed 
in  individual  experience  and  in  the  social 
order  and  development,  and  thus  deals  with 
a  more  or  less  well-defined  groupof  phenomena. 


But  it  is  concerned  not  merely  with  the  order 
of  occurrence  of  these  facts,  but  with,  their 
relation  to  nortns  or  rules,  in  virtue  of  which 
relation  the  facts  of  conduct  are  judged  good 
or  bad,  right  or  wrong.  These  norms  or 
rules,  which  may  appear  iJmost  disconnectedly 
in  ordinary  consciousness,  admit  of  inner 
relation  and  justification  when  shown  to 
result  from  an  ideal  which  has  validity  as  a 
standard  of  m6ral  goodness  or  moral  value. 

It  is  in  determining  the  ideal  or  moral  end 
that  ethics  requires  a  philosophical  rather 
than  a  merely  scientific  mode  of  treatment. 
The  attempts  to  decide  this  question  inde- 
pendently of  general  philosophy  or  of  meta- 
physics are  chiefly  the  following :  (a)  testing 
the  applicability  to  conduct  of  the  various 
ends  which  are  prima  facie  reasonable — 
a  method  which  may  leave  the  inquirer  with 
two  or  more  competing  systems,  and  which 
besides  seems  to  attribute  too  great  import 
tance  to  the  precise  iqpplicability  of  the  end 
to  the  complex  and  varying  conditions  of 
life,  while  the  reasonable  ends  to  be  oon-^ 
sidered  can  hardly  be  exhaustively  discovered 
without  an  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of 
self-conscious  activity  and  its  relation  to 
reality ;  (6)  appealing  to  the  individual  con- 
scionsness  of  what  is  desired,  as  was  done 
by  J.  S.  Mill  in  the  interests  of  his  happinen- 
theoiy;  (e)  testing  the  fitness  of  conduct  to 
promote  social  order  and  progress.  At  any 
given  stage  of  social  development  the  con- 
ditions of  social  order  may  be  laid  down  from 
an  analysis  of  that  order  and  examinatikm 
of  the  conduct  fitted  to  maintain  it ;  but  the 
social  order  is  itself  in  constant  process  of 
development^  the  direction  of  which  is  partly 
determined  by  the  moral  ideals  of  the  members 
of  the  society.  And  at  amy  given  stage  of  the 
development  of  an  individual  consciousness, 
its  content  may  be  systematically  elaborated 
so  as  to  give  an  account  of  the  duties  it  holds 
binding,  or  of  the  ends  regarded  by  it  as 
desirable ;  but  this  content  also  is  variable. 
And  a  standard  is  needed  to  justify  the 
obligatoriness  of  these  duties  or  the  yalne 
of  ti^ese  ends.  Thus  neither  the  sociological 
nor  the  psychological  method  seems  sufficient 
to  determine  the  ideal  of  goodness  for 
conduct    Of.  End  (moral). 

We  accordingly  find  that,  in  nearly  all 
cases,  ethical  doctrines  are  closely  connected 
with  the  general  philosophical  point  of  view 
of  a  thinker.  This  does  not  hold  true  of 
many  of  the  English  moralists  of  the  i8th 
century,  nor,  among  systematic 
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of  Herbart ;  bnt  the  contemporary  moralistB: 
-who  treat  ethics  simply  as  a  science  are 
often  inflnenced  by  a  naturalistic  or  an 
agnostic  interpretation  of  the  world  and  of 
life. 

The  fundamental  concieptions  of  ethics  are :; 
(i)  the  ideal  or  end,  which  is  the  8iandard| 
of  goodness  in  character  and  conduct.    The', 
terms  right,   duty,  virtue,  value  are  some-, 
times  used    in    place  of   this^;    but,  more* 
correctly,     they     signify     respectively    the^ 
agreement  t>f  conduct  with'  the  rule  or  law' 
resulting  from  this  standard,  the  relation  of 
the  law  as  authoritative  for  a  will  which  may 
-nevertheless  disobey  the  law,  the  organiza- 
tion of  right  conduct  into  habits  of  acting, 
the  degree  of  aj^rozimation  to  the  ideal. 
(2)  Freedom,  or  the  power  of  conforming 
to  the  law  or  realizing  the  ideal  belonging 
to    human    conscious    activity.    It  is   only 
because  man  is  able  not  only  to  apprehend 
ja  moral  law  or  ideal,  but  consciously  to  guide 
his  conduct  by  it,  in  presence  of  competing  | 
inducements,  that    he    is    a    moral    being. 
Ethics  has   aooorfingly   to   investigate   the 
meaning    and   possibility,   as    well   as    the 
implications  and  applications  of  these  con- 
ceptions.   And  in   this  department  of   its 
inquiry  it  is  not  independent  of  metaphysics. 
But  these  questions  are  connected  with  other 
ethical  questions  of  a  more  specifically  scien- 
tific chuacter :  e.g.  the  psychological  nature  of 
moral  motives,  moral  ideas,  and  moral  habits 
(or  virtues);    the   system  of  duties  and  of 
virtues,   and    their  connection   with   social 
institutions   a^d  customs.    Widi  regard  to 
theee  questions*  the  theory  of  evolution  has 
had  a  most  important -bearing  upon  ethics, 
bringing  out  iSie  history  of  hioral  conduct 
•and    morAl   ideas  in  connection  with    one 
another  and   with  social    institutions.     Cf. 
Ethical  Thsobibs. 

IdUralure :  in  addition  to  the  works  cited 
under  Ethical  Thboues,  the  following  may 
be  cited:  Schlexbbmachsb,  Syst.  d.  Sitten- 
lehte  (1B35);  RxKQUVusB,  Sci.  de  la  morale 
(1869);  HsBBABT,  Prakt.  Philos.  (1808); 
Steikthal,  Ethik  (1885);  Nahlowsxy,  Allg. 
Ethik  (1885);  ^-  ^ON  Habtmann,  Das  sitt- 
liche  Bewusstsein  (1879);  Paulsen,  Syst  of 
JSihic8(Eng.  trans.,  1899);  Guyau,  Esquisse 
d'une  Morale  sans  Obligation  (1885);  S.  H. 
^onosoK,  Met.  of  Experience,  iii  (1899); 
the  important  elaborations  of  ethics  as  the 
theory  of  values  by  Meinong,  Psychologisch'- 
ethische  Untersuchungen  z.  Werttheorie 
1(1894),  and  V.  Ehbxnfels,  Syst.  d.  Wert- 


theorie (1897-8);  and  the  introductory 
works:  J.  H.  Muibheat),  Elements  of 
Ethics  (1892) ;  J.  Dewet,  Outlines  of  Ethics 
(1891);  J.  S.  Mackskzik,  Manual  of  Ethics 
(1893) ;  J.  Seth,  Study  of  Ethical  Principles 
(1894).  Among  the  more  important  histories 
of  ethics  are  Schleiebhachee,  Krit  d.  bis- 
herigen  Sittenlehre  (1803) ;  Vobl&ndebv 
Qesch.  d.  Moral-,  Rechts-  u.  Staats-Lehre 
( 1 885) ;  I.  H.  Fichtb,  Syst.  d.  Ethik  ( 1 850} ; 
Schmidt,  Ethik  d.  alten  Oriechen  (1882); 
ZiiBQLEB,  Ethik  d.  alten  Oriechen  u.  Rdmer 
(1881),  and  Christl.  Ethik  (2nd  ed.,  1892); 
Oass,  Gesch.  d.  christl.  Ethik  (1881) ; 
JoDL,  Gesch.  d.  Ethik  in  d.  neuem  Philos. 
(i882'-9);  FoTTiLLiE,  Syst  de  Mor.  contem- 
porains  (1883);  Gutau,  Mor.  anglaise  con* 
temporaine  (and  ed.,  1885) ;  and  uie  admir^ 
able  short  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Ethicd 
by  H.  StDOWicK  (3rd  ed.,  1892).  See  abo 
Ethics  (Christian).  (W.B.S.,  h.b.) 

Sthios  (Christian),  (i)  A  systematic 
scientific  ingathering  and  articulation  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  in  their  bearing  upon 
individual  conduct;  and  (2)  an  exposition  of 
the  Christian  ethos  or  general  Christian  atti** 
tude  towards  life  and  society. 

In  its  root  sense,  the  term'  ethics  does  not 
refer  merely  to  cotiduct,  but  also  to  a  com- 
munity or  agreement  amongst  largeror  smaller 
groups  of  men  in  approving  and  appropriating 
or  disapproving  certain  modes  of  life  and 
ideals  of  character.     This  is  best  indicated. 


possibly,  in  the  contrasts  presented  by  different 
modem  nationalities,  or  by  different  sections 
of  the  Christian  community,  or  even  between 
different  ranks  of  society  in  the  same  state. 
Theologically  viewed,  Christian  ethics  is  the 
practical  aspect  of  the  considerations  which 
dogmatics  sets  forth  theoretically. 

A  due  and  full  statement  of  the  contents 
of  Christian  ethics  would  consist  of.  the 
following:  (i)  an  account  of  the  relation 
of  Christian  ethics  to  other  disciplines — to 
metaphysics,  ethics  proper  and  moral  phil(^ 
sophy,  psychology,  theology,  sociology,  and 
the  like;  (2)  a  discussion  of  the  Christian 
ideal  in  its  religio-historical,  formal,  and 
j  material  aspects ;  (3)  an  outline  of  Christian 
duties  directly  dedudble  from  the  foregoing ; 
(4)  following  from  all  these,  what  might  be 
called  a  Christian  sociology — dealing  with 
marriage  and  the  feonily,  the  state,  and  so  on. 
Some  would  add  to  this  a  discussion  of  the 
Church,  viewed  as  the  Christian  community. 

Literatwre :  Dorkeb,  Syst  of  Christ  Ethics 
(Eng.  trans;),  where  the  literature  of  special 
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topics  is  fullj  given ;  Nkwicak  Sktth,  Gkrist. 
Ethics;  Maubiox,  The  Epistles  of  St.  John ; 
Kkioht,  The  Christ.  Ethic ;  KOsiuir,  Christl. 
Ethik.  (B.M.W.) 

Stluiography  (1)9  Bthnology  (2)  [(i 
Gr.  tBvos,  a  people,  4-  ypo^^t  to  write;  (2 
Itfvoff,  people,  +  \6yov,  disooursel :  Qer,  Bthno- 
gftqAiSj  Eihnologie  {VMerkwiae) ;  Fr.  eduuh 
gn^Ui  elhndlogie ;  ItaL  etnogra^ia,  etnologia. 
Ethnography  and  ethnology  form  two  Lu^e 
divisions  of  Amthbopoloot  (q.  v.),  and  relate 
to  the  stndy  of  human  groups  and  organiza- 
tione— hordes,  clans,  races,  peoples,  nations. 

In  distinction  from  one  another,  ethnography 
inclades  the  descriptive,  external  aocoont  of 
particular  groups  of  men  and  their  status^ 
occupations,  and  institutions;  while  ethno- 
logy presents  the  explanatory  and  investiga- 
tive study  of  such  racial  and  cultural  relations 
in  general.  The  two  divisions  thus  deal 
largely  with  the  same  materials,  many  in- 
vestigations contributing  almost  equally  to 
both;  and  differ  mainly  as  the  preparatory 
collection,  arrangement,  and  description  of  the 
nature  and  occurrence  of  any  phenomena 
differ  from  the  systematic  and  interpretative 
study  of  the  causes  and  influences  affecting  it 
and  its  correlated  phenomena. 

Of  prime  importance  to  these  sciences  is 
everything  that  relates  to  the  determination 
of  origins,  migrations,  distributions,  variations, 
and  correlations  of  the  several  races  and 
peoples.  Apart  from  the  problems  which 
concern  the  descent  of  man  and  his  antiquity, 
the  fundamental  ethnological  problems  relate 
(a)  to  the  specific  unity  of  the  human  species, 
whether  originally  derived  from  one  single 
parent  stock  (the  monogenistio  view)  or  from 
several  (the  polygenistic  view);  (6)  to  the 
varietal  diversity  of  man,  i.  e.  the  fundamental 
type  varieties  of  the  human  race  (Hominidae); 
(e)  to  the  classification  of  these  in  suitable  eth- 
nical groups  (Mongolian,  Caucasian,  American, 
Ethiopian,  or  similar  classification);  (cf)  to 
the  determination  of  the  migrations  and  dis- 
tribution of  such  races  and  their  relation  to 
one  another.  In  this  investigation  the  distinc- 
tion between  prehistoric  and  historic  is  of 
prime  importance ;  prehistoric  evidence  being 
largely  of  the  form  of  skeletal  remains  of  man 
and  relics  of  primitive  industries,  while  in 
historic  times  these  are  in  themselves  more 
complete,  and  are  supplemented  by  written 
and  oral  traditions  and  a  wealth  of  sugges- 
tive details  in  regard  to  institutions  and 
oiganizations.  The  unity  and  fundamental 
varieties  of  the  human  race  must  be  laigely 


decided  upon  the  evidence  of  the  physical 
character  of  human  remains — i.e.  such  evi- 
dence is  somatological  or  physical,  while  the 
further  history  of  human  groups,  although 
both  physical  and  mental,  is  laigely  the 
latter.  It  is  to  be  derived  from  the  evidence 
of  man's  sociological  institutions,  the  direction 
and  nature  of  his  psychological  development, 
his  langusge,  his  arts  and  sciences,  his  rdigion. 
The  detailed  problems  of  ethnology  thus  relate 
to  the  racial  history,  the  distribution  and  ev<>> 
lution  of  special  physical  traits  (colour  of 
skin,  proportion  of  head,  Ac),  or  of  particular 
groups  ii  customs  and  institutions.  This 
latter  division  is  particularly  fertile,  and  con- 
stitutes a  large  portion  of  ethnological  litera- 
ture. Language,  written  and  spoken,  groups 
of  customs  and  traditions,  myths  and  belieft, 
family  relationships  and  tribal  organisations^ 
music  and  the  dance,  the  arts  of  the  field  and 
the  loom,  of  the  worker  in  wood,  in  metal,  or 
in  stone ;  the  history  of  human  habitations, 
and  transportation  by  land  and  sea;  these 
and  many  more  may  be  cited  to  indicate  the 
scope  of  special  ethnological  studies.  Such 
descriptive  details,  when  collected  in  regard 
to  a  single  people  or  group,  as  well  as  the 
comprehensive  description  in  all  these  respects 
of  the  physical  and  mental  status  of  a  special 
people  or  group,  may  properly  be  spoken  of  as 
ethnographic.  Such  ethnographic  literature^ 
particularly  as  accumulated  by  traveUen  in 
modem  times^  is  most  extensive. 

Lii0raHir$:  general  introductory  works  to 
the  study  of  Ethnology  are :  Kxahb,  £thn<>> 
logy  (1897),  442;  ToPOfAXD,  Anthropology 
(1878),  548;  QuATRBFAOES,  The  Human 
Species  (1879V  498;  BniNTOir,  Races  and 
Peoples  (1890},  313;  MoBSELLi,  AntropoL 
generale  (1889-91).  Also  see  Akthbopo* 
LOOT.  Consult  in  regard  to  the  status  of 
special  literature  the  article  Ethnography 
in  Encyc.  Brit.  (9th  ed.),  ad  fin.  (j. j.) 

Ethology  [Or.  IS0or,  custom,  -|-  Xtfyor,  dia- 
course]:  Ger.  Ethdogie,  CKarabmvtogu 
(Bahnsen);  Vr.Mologis;  lUL  eiologta.  The 
science  of  the  formation  of  human  character, 
whether  of  individuals  or  of  groups  of  men. 

The  term  is  used  by  J,  S.  Mill,  who  regards 
ethology  as  a  deductive  science,  whose 
'  principles  are  properly  the  middle  principles, 
the  axioinata  media  (as  Bacon  would  have 
said)  of  the  science  of  mind ;  as  distinguished, 
on  the  one  hand,  from  the  empirical  laws 
resulting  from  simple  observation,  and,  on  the 
other,  from  the  highest  generalization&'  He 
calls  it '  the  Exact  Science  of  Human  Nature ; 
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for  its  trutlifl  are  not,  like  the  empirical  laws 
which  depepd  on  them,  approximate  generaliza^ 
tioDS,  bat  real  laws ' — although  '  hypothetical 
only/  and  affinning  *  tendencies,  not  facts.' 
Other  Qflagea  are  those  of  Wondt  and 
Bailey. 

LUerahun :  J.  S.  Mill,  Syst.  of  Logic,  Bk. 
YI.  chap,  y;  Wttnbt,  Logik  (and  ed.),  ii.  a. 
369 ;  J.  Wabd,  in  Lit.  J.  of  Ethics,  i.  446  £f.; 
T.  P.  Bailsy,  Ethology  (1899),  and  Bibliog. 
Befs.  in  Ethology  (1899).  (w.b.b.-j.m.b.) 

BthM  [Or.]:  Ger.  Ethos;  Fr.  numurs; 
Ital.  eosiume  moraU,  Moral  disposition  or 
character;  especially  the  prevalent  moral  dis- 
position of  a  community,  as  shown  in  its 
customary  behaviour. 

The  reference  to  the  internal  traits  of  dis- 
podtion,  instead  of  to  external  results,  dis- 
tinguishes ethos  from  Custom  (q.  v.),  although 
the  Greek  term  ^jdot  (of  which  it  is  a  trans- 
literation) had  originally  the  same  reference 
to  external  conditions  as  the  related  term 
7Aif.  Cf.  Wundt,  ^cAtifc,  Ft.  L  chap.  L  (W3.8.) 

Stiology  [Gr.  alrta,  cause,  +  X^r,  dis- 
coursel:  Ger.  AHciogie;  Fr.  Hiologie;  Ital. 
iUoioffta,  (i)  la  philosophy:  the  science  of 
Cause  and  Effect  (q.  v.). 

(a)  Li  medicine :  the  science  of  the  causes 
of  organic  and  mental  disease.  (e.m.) 

In  biology :  that  branch  of  biology  which 
deals  with  the  origin  and  mode  of  develop- 
ment of  organic  beings. 

Introduced  by  Huxley  {Anatomy  ofInoeri&- 
Irate  Anunals,  Introd.  35,  1877),  but  not  in 
general  use.  (o.ll.m.-j.m.b.) 

St^mologj  [Gr.  Irv/iof,  true,  +  \6yosy  dis- 
course]: Ger.  jEtymologie ;  Fr.  itymoiogie; 
Ital.  eUmologia.  The  history  of  a  word,  so  hr 
as  it  can  be  traced  towards  its  origin,  as 
regards  both  its  form  and  its  signification; 
that  department  of  scientific  grammar  which 
concerns  itself  with  the  determination  of  such 
word-history. 

Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  etymology  was 
used  of  the  search  for  the  hvfiw,  the  real 
and  essential  meaning  of  a  word,  a  search 
conducted  in  the  belief  that  words,  as  neces- 
sarily connected  with  the  things  they  denoted, 
held  within  them  the  secret  of  the  inner 
nature  of  things  and  ideas.  The  etymology 
of  modem  scientific  grammar  seeks  to  dis- 
cover the  earlier  history  of  the  forms  and 
values  of  words,  using  the  comparison  of 
cognate  languages  and  dialects  where  direct 
tradition  Hails*  It  includes  the  cases  where 
a  word  can  be  followed  back  into  the  territory 
of  another  language  from  which  it  has  been 


borrowed.  The  etymology  of  a  word  is  not 
directly  applicable  in  determining  the  proper 
form  or  use  of  that  word  in  current  speech. 
The  earlier  meaning  is  no  'truer'  thim  the 
later.  It  shows,  however,  how  the  word  has 
come  to  be  what  it  is,  and  affords  a  basis  of 
judgment  in  estimating  the  orbit  and  axis 
of  its  value. 

The  best  illustration  of  modem  etymological 
work  will  be  found  in  Murray's  New  English 
DieUonary  (1884-),  and  Kluge's  EtymoL 
W&rierbwih  dot  deutsehen  Sprache  (6th  ed., 
1 898-).  (B.I.W.) 

Sulnilides.  Lived  in  the  4th  century  B.c. 
Bom  at  Miletus,  he  became  the  pupil  of  Euclid 
of  Megara,  and  a  member  of  the  Megatian 
school.  He  and  Alexinus  are  mentioned  as 
inventors  of  new  fallacies  in  the  sehool.  They 
opposed  Aristotle. 

Sneluaist  [Gr.  cj$,  well,  +  x^^t  &vour, 
grace] :  Ger.  heiUges  Abendmahl,  Eucharistu ; 
Fr.  sainle  0^,  eucharMe\  Ital.  EucarisUa. 
One  of  the  several  names  given  to  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  did  not 
reach  its  complete  development  in  the  Latin 
Church  till  the  6th  century;  and  after  the 
Beformation  very  divergent  views  emerged 
with  regard  to  it.  WiUiout  going  into  the 
numerous  details  connected  with  the  subject, 
these  positions  may  be  very  briefly  summarized 
as  foUows:  (i)  The  doctrine  of  the  real  pre- 
sence. The  whole  substance  of  the  bread  is 
converted  into  the  body,  and  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  wine  into  the  blood,  of  Christ, 
as  the  Council  of  Trent  decreed.  This,  and 
the  Lutheran  doctrine,  raise  tha  curious 
problem  of  the  ubiquity  of  Christ,  (a) 
The  doctrine  of  the  virtual  presence,  which 
implies  that  the  Eucharist  is  the  only  medium 
through  which  Christ  confers  the  benefits  of 
his  atonement  upon  men.  (3)  The  doctrine 
of  the  figurative  presence,  according  to  which 
the  rite  and  the  elements  are  memorials  of 
Christ's  death  till  he  come.  Philosophy  of 
religion  would  distinguish  between  the  rite  and 
the  elements,  while  a  distinctively  Christian 
philosophy  of  religion  would  contend  for  the 
spiritual  presence  of  Christ  in  the  former,  but 
hold  the  ktter  for  mere  symbols.  Obviously, 
the  meaning  of  the  spiritual  presence  here 
advocated  admits  of  widely  divergent  inter- 
pretations. 

Literatwre:  Dobnxb,  Syst.  of  Christ.  Doctrine 
(Eng.  trans.),  iv.  305  f.,  where  the  literature 
is  fully  given.  (b.m.w.) 

Euclid    of  Alazandria.     Lived    about 
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300  B.O.  in  Alexandria,  and  tanght  mathe- 
matics there  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  I  (Soter), 
who  died  about  282  b.o.  His  Eleimnts  of 
Oeometry  is  the  only  ancient  system  of  geometry 
extant.  It  was  a  standard  work  for  2,000 
years.  He  is  called  '  the  &ther  of  geometry/ 
which  is  termed  *  Euclidian  *  from  him. 

Suolid  of  XCegara.  Greek  philosopher, 
who  lived  about  400  b.c.  Pupil  of  Socrates, 
and  said  to  have  seen  him  die.  After  that 
event  (399  b.  c.)  he  returned  to  Megara  and 
founded  a  fiunous  school  of  Megarians,  taking 
his  doctrine  in  part  from  both  the  Eleatics 
and  Socrates. 

Sudidiaii  Bpaca.  The  'ordinary'  or 
tri-dimensional  Spacb  (q.  v.)  of  the  Euclidian 
geometry.  (j.m.b.) 

SucUMmoniflm  [Gr.  tvdaifMPla,  happiness] : 
Ger.  EwUknonUmus ;  Fr.  eudinumimne ;  Itai. 
eudemonismo.  The  theory  that  happiness  is 
the  chief  good  for  man,  or  the  ethical  Ekd 
(q.  V.)  for  his  conduct. 

The  term  is  derived  from  EuDAiHOinA  (q.v.), 
which  was  first  used  as  the  leading  conception 
of  ethics  by  Aristotle.  The  endaemonism  of 
Aristotle  was  a  theory  which  placed  the  chief 
good  in  an  active  life  in  accordance  with  the 
highest  excellence  or  virtue.  But  a  different 
view,  which  found  the  essential  element  of 
this  highest  life  in  the  feeling  of  pleasure, 
found  its  way  into  the  school  of  ArutoUe  as 
early  as  the  Eudemian  Ethics  formerly  ascribed 
to  Aristotle  himself,  and  included  in  the  Corpus 
Afistotelieum.  The  hedonistic  interpretation 
of  what  constitutes  eudaimonia,  or  happy  life, 
was  urged  with  confidence  by  Epicurus  and 
bis  followers;  and  the  traditional  renderings 
of  the  word  into  oilier  lang^ges  have  en- 
couraged this  meaning.  Thus  the  term  en- 
daemonism, in  modern  philosophy,  is  almost 
universally  used  for  the  ethical  theory  which 
puts  forwsurd  happiness  (in  the  sense  of  pleasure 
and  freedom  from  pain^  as  the  end  of  life. 
The  term  endaemonism  (happiness-theoxy)  be- 
comes in  this  way  indistinguishable  in  meaning 
from  hedonism  (pleasure-theory).  The  distinc- 
tion drawn  by  Kfllpe  {EinleUung  in  die  FhHos,, 
§  14)  that  hedonism  takes  corporeal  pleasure 
for  liie  end,  and  endaemonism  mental  pleasure, 
is  not  in  accordance  with  historical  usage,  and 
would  leave  no  important  theories  to  be 
described  as  hedonistic. 

Thecharacterandpracticalvalueof  ^etheory 
vary  greatly  according  to  the  sources  (sensuous, 
intellectual,  aesthetic,  social,  or  conscientious 
feelings)  to  which  happiness  is  regarded  as 
nudnly  due,  and  according  to  whether  the 


agent  ia  bidden  to  regard  his  own  happiness 
,only  or  to  promote  that  of  othere.  Kant  is 
!thu8  mistaken  in  asserting  that  'the  «udae- 
jmonist  is  he  who  sets  thie  highest  determinant 
:of  his  will  in  utility  and  his  own  happiness. 
All  eudaemonists  are  therefore  practical  joists' 
{AfUkrop.f  init.).  The  vast  difference  between 
the  egoistic  and  universalistic  forms  of  theory 
has  been  set  forth,  especially,  by  J.  S.  MiU 
{Utilitariamsm)  and  H.  Sidgwick  (ifsl^  of 
Ethics).  Owing  to  the  variance  between  the 
Aristotelian  meaning  of  eudaimonia  and  the 
modem  'happiness,'  stricter  writers  prefer 
the  term  hedonism  to  endaemonism,  e.  g. 
Sidgwick  (as  above);  on  the  other  side,  see 
Pfleiderer,  Zur  Ehref^reUwng  des  Eudamon" 
ismus  (1879).  The  term  is  used  in  its 
Aristotelian  sense  by  J.  Seth,  Ethical  Prin- 
ciples  (1894).  (vr.B.6.) 

Bndaimonia  [Gr.  cvdoifiovio,  commonly 
rendered  happiness] :  Ger.  GlUcksdigksit ;  Fr. 
honhsur ;  Ital.  fUiciHt,  Well-being  or  welfiu:e. 

See  ExTDAEHONISlf. 

The  word  means  .literally  the  condition 
of  being  guided  or  fitvoured  by  a  good 
genius,  and  hence  good  fortune  or  happi- 
ness. Plato  speaks  of  Matpuipia  as  the  end  or 
goal  of  the  political  art  {EtUhifd^,  291  B); 
and  the  term  is  adopted  by  Aristotle  as  used 
both  by  thinkers  and  by  plain  men  as  an 
expression  for  the  highest  attainable  good  of 
man.  As  such  it  becomes  the  central  concep- 
tion of  his  ethical  system,  and  receives  a 
special  meaning  as  the  result  of  his  analysis. 
He  holds  it  to  be  an  active  condition  which 
cannot  be  analysed  into  any  succession  or  sum 
of  pleasures,  though  pleasure  accompanies  its 
realization.  It  is  a  well-being  which  consists 
in  well-doing — an  activity  (cWpycia)  in  accor- 
dance with  the  highest  excellence  (dpcrig,  or 
virtue)  attainable  by  man  {Eth.  N.,  I.  iv.  2, 
&c.);  and  his  highest  conception  of  this  ac* 
tivity  was  a  life  of  pure  speculation,  although 
he  did  not  maintain  that  such  a  life  was 
attainable  by  man.  The  Aristotelian  or  Peri- 
patetic schoet,  however,  soon  tended  to  an 
interpretation  of  eudaimonia  in  terms  of  plea- 
sure Xn^oif^),  and  Epicurus  enforced  the  doc* 
trine  that  eudaimonia  was  pleasure.  In  this 
way  the  Latin  equivalent  of  cvdaifu>yui  (Jeliciias), 
as  well  as  its  traditional  renderings  in  modem 
languages,  have  a  hedom'stic  meaning  which  is 
alien  to  the  Aristotelian  conception  of  eudai- 
monia. (W.B.8.) 

Sudemiui.  A  Greek,  native  of  Rhodes, 
pupil  of  Aristotle.  He  is  signalized  by  the 
Eudemian    Ethics,    formerly    attributed    to 
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Aristotle.    Other  fingxnents  of  his  are  extant. 

See  PSBIPATBTICB. 

BngaWanii ;  Oer.  £usebianer;  Fr.  Etu^- 
biensj  Ital.  EuaMam,  One  of  the  great 
parties  at  the  Coaneil  of  Nieaea.  Thej  were 
80  called  from  thdr  leader,  Ensebins,  bishop 
of  Oaeaarea.  The  Lncianists  (Arians)  and  the 
Alexandrians  were  the  other  parties.  The 
Ensebians  occupied  the  middle  position,  but 
stood  much  nearer  to  the  Lncianists  than  to 
the  Alexandrians ;  and  they  might  easilj  have 
turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  Anan  views,  had 
tl^ir  tactics  been  more  adroit. 

lAUraiwre'.  Gwatkik,  Studies  of  Arianism; 
HABNACKy  Hist,  of  Dogma  (Eng.  trans.),  iv. 

51  £  (B.M.W.) 

Bntydiianimn  :  Ger.  StUychianismius ; 
Fr.  EtUyckianMme ;  Ital.  EtUiManimno.  So 
called  from  Eatjches,  who  was  head  of  a 
monastery  near  Constantinople.  His  doctrine 
was  fully  formulated  448--51  A.D.  It  is 
another  of  the  many  attempts  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  two  natures — divine  and  human 
— ^in  a  single  person,  Christ.  It  consists  es- 
sentially in  an  emphasis  upon  the  unity  of 
persondity  to  the  obliteration  of  the  distinc- 
tion of  natures.  The  human  nature  is  deified 
by  being  absorbed  into  the  divine.  Hence,  in 
opposition  to  Nsbtobianibm  (q.v.),  Euty- 
chianism  teaches  that  God  was  bom,  was 
tempted,  suffered,  and  died. 

Literatwre:  Mansi,  Sacrorum  Conciliornm 
nova  et  amplissimaCollectiOyix.  674  £;  MABrnN, 
Le  Pseudo-Synode  d'£ph^se;  Habnack,  Hist, 
of  Dogma  (Eng.  trans.),  iv.  197  f.       (b.m.w.) 

Bvangal :  see  Gospel. 

Brant  [Lat.  evenHu,  from  evenire,  to 
happen] :  Ger.  Ereigniss ;  Fr.  ev^nement ;  Ital. 
eoenio,  awenimerUo,  Any  change  in  the  world 
of  Fact  (q.  v.). 

The  notion  of  event  covers  objective 
phenomenal  changes  and  sequences  of  all 
sorts.  The  common  usage  makes  the  event 
a  matter  of  time ;  and  this  is  emphasized  by 
the  usage  according  to  which  events  are  the 
subject-matter  of  histoiy,  that  is,  each  event 
is  in  relation  to  a  series  of  happenings  in 
time.  Whether  events  may  take  place  out  of 
time  would  seem  to  depend  upon  one's  general 
theory  of  time  in  relation  to  reality.     (J.M.B.) 

Bvearett,  Charleg  Carroll^  (i 829-1900.) 
American  writer  on  philosophy  and  theology. 
Bom  at  Brunswicl^  Maine,  and  died  at 
Cambridp^e,  Mass.  Graduated  from  Bowdoin 
College  in  1850,  studied  at  Harvard  and 
Berlin  Universities,  was  Unitarian  clergyman, 
became  professor    of   theology  in  Harvard 


Divinity  School  in  1859,  and  dean  of  that 
institution  in  1878. 

Svidenoe  and  Svident  [Lat.  e-^videre,  to 
see]:  Ger.  EvidenZj  evident,  eirdeucktend; 
Fr.  Bvidencef  MdetU ;  Ital.  evidenza,  evidenU, 
As  used  in  logic,  the  term  signijBes  the 
propositions  or  assertions  of  fact  frY>m  which 
a  conclusion  is  taken  to  follow.  Distinctions 
I  in  such  evidence  concern  the  matter  involved, 
for  evidence  is  equivalent  to  the  reasons,  not 
;  the  causes,  of  a  judgment,  and  thus  has  always 
an  objective  or  universal  significance. 

The  common  division  of  evidence  resolves 
itself  into  (a)  the  intuitive  and  demonstrative, 
and  (6)  the  empirical  or  moral,  and  is  far  from 
satis&ctozy.  Systematic  treatments  of  evi- 
dence are  genendly  of  three  kinds :  ( i )  logical, 
the  most  general,  and  embracing  as  one  of  its 
topics  the  discussion  of  the  kinds  of  evidence;^ 
(2)  historical;  (3)  legal.  It  is  questionable 
I  whether  the  points  of  divergence  between  the 
legal  and  the  logical  treatments  of  evidence  do 
not  outweigh  the  resemblances.  The  logical 
treatmentis  ide^tical  with  Methodology  at  large. 
See  MsTHOD,  and  Rsasonino. 

LiiertUure:  qfhistorical  evidence  good  treat- 
ments are  Daunou,  Cours  d'^tudes  historiques; 
G.  CoBKEWALL  Lxwis,  Methods  of  Observa- 
tion and  Reasoning  in  Politics.  On  legal 
evidence,  see  Fitzjabibs  Stepheit,  Digest  of 
the  Law  of  Evidence.  (b.a.) 

The  adjective  evident  applies  to  proposi- 
tions for  which  the  evidence  is  adequate ;  but 
its  use  in  philosophy  is  rather  to  describe  those 
truths  which  are  self-evident,  or  which  need 
no  evidence.  The  transition  frt>m  one  of  these 
meanings  to  the  other  appears  in  the  theory  of 
intuitive  orinnateknowledge,  which  the  mind  is 
:  said  to  recognize  without  evidence,  thus  making 
^empirical  or  demonstrative  proof  unnecessary. 
See  Self-evidence  under  Tests  of  Tbuth  ;  also 

ClXAB  AKD  DiBTINOT.  (J.M.B.) 

Sridenca  (in  law) :  Ger.  Evidenz,  BeweU- 
,mittel;  Ft.  evidence;  Ital.  provo.  The  means 
'of  proof;  fitcts  or  means  of  ascertaining  facts 
from  which  other  facts  may  properly  be  in- 
ferred. Any  probative  matter  serving  as  a 
legitimate  baAis  of  inference  as  to  the  existence 
of  a  fact.    See  Thayer's  Ccuea  an  Evidence,  2. 

No  matter  can  constitute  a  legitimate  basis 
of  inference,  unless  it  is  relevant  to  the  fact 
to  be  inferred,  and  of  a  kind  which  the  law 
permits  to  be  adduced. 

In  the  trial  of  causes,  the  best  evidence  of 
which  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
case  admit  is  ordinarily  required.  If  the  best 
evidence  cannot  be  had,  secondaiy  evidence 
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may  be  introduced,  thai  is,  eridence  of  a 
less  direct  and  convincing  character.  Direct 
testimony,  sometimes  called  direct  evidence,  is 
that  by  which  a  £ftct  in  issue  can  be  established 
without  resort  to  inference,  except  the  usual 
inference  that  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
having  personal  knowledge  of  the  thing  in 
question  is  true.  It  consists  of  such  testimony; 
which  is  itself  a  &ct. 

Circumstantial  evidence  is  evidence  of  cir- 
cumstances from  which  inferences  as  to  the  mat- 
ter in  controversy  may  legitimately  be  drawn. 

Evidence  from  witnesses  is  given  orally,  or 
by  written  depositions  over  their  signature, 
taken  on  due  notice  to  the  adverse  party. 

Evidence  in  chief  is  the  evidence  with  which 
the  a/tbor  or  plaintiff  opens  his  case.  Evidence 
in  defence  is  that  next  introduced  by  the  reitf 
or  defendant  Evidence  in  rebuttal  is  that 
which  may  then  be  introduced  by  the  axiOT 
or  plaintifl^  to  meet  the  evidence  in  defence. 

Zf^srolufv:  Gbbenlsaf,  on  Evidence,  i. 
chap,  iii;  Thatss,  Preliminary  Treatise  on 
Evidence  at  the  Common  Law  (1898).  (b.x.b.) 

Srideiioe  (internal  and  external):  Qer. 
Evidenz  {innsre  und  dusaere) ;  Fr.  preuve 
(ititenis  €t  exteme);  Ital.  evidenzeu  The 
name  applied  to  the  main  principles  by  which 
the  higher  Cbitioi8b»  (q.  v.)  is  guided. 

They  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows : 
(i)  Internal :  (a)  a  document  must  consort, 
as  to  time,  place,  and  circumstanoes,  with 
what  it  purports  to  be  historically;  (6) 
style  has  many  differences,  and  these  may  in- 
dicate various  stages  in  the  career  of  a  single 
author,  or  they  may  imply  differences  of 
authorship  and  of  period ;  (c)  differences  of 
opinion  and  of  point  of  view  indicate  differ- 
ences of  authorship  and  of  period  ;  {d)  the 
citations  made  in  a  document  throw  impor- 
tant light  upon  its  time  and  place,  and  upon  its 
relation  to  the  authorities  cited.  This  is  the 
most  difficult  of  the  internal  principles  to 
apply  in  practice.  (2)  External :  (a)  definite 
testimony  to  a  document  by  other  genuine 
and  authoritative  writings  is  of  great  value 
for  assignment  of  its  period ;  (6)  contrariwise, 
the  silence  of  writers,  who  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  advert  to  a  document^  furnishes 
important  evidence  of  a  negative  kind.  This  is 
much  the  more  difficult  of  the  external  prin- 
ciples to  apply  in  practice.  It  has  acquired 
greater  influence  and  importance  in  the  present 
century  than  it  had  in  previous  times. 

LUeraiure:  Du  Fin,  New  Hist  of  Eccle- 
siastical Writers  (£ng.  trans.),  vii  f. ;  H.  P. 
SifiTH,   in  the  Presb.  Bev.  (1882);    C.  A. 


BBiOQ8,in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Literature  and  Exegesis  (1884).  (B.X.W.) 

SvidMit :  see  Evidsncb  and  Evxdbht. 

BwH  [ME.  evdy.  Qer.  Cbel;  Fr.  mal; 
Ital.  male.  That  which  is  contrary  to  good  or 
well-being. 

The  classification  of  evils  commonly  follows 
the  classification  of  goods;  as  into  mental, 
corporeal  and  external,  or,  by  a  more  radical 
division,  into  natural  and  moral,  i.  e.  those  in- 
dependent of,  and  those  dependent  upon, 
human  volition.  It  is  with  tlie  latter  that 
ethics  is  concerned :  the  distinction  of  moral 
evil  from  moral  good ;  its  ultimate  ground  and 
the  conditions  by  which  the  evil  may  be  over- 
come and  the  good  attained.  Other  questions 
concerning  evil  have  to  do  with  its  psycho- 
logical nature — whether  or  not  it  is  identical 
with  pain  or  tendency  to  pain ;  and  its  ulti- 
mate essence — ^whether  it  is  something  positive^ 
or  a  mere  negation  of  reality  (which  is  good), 
or,  equally  with  good,  an  appearance  merely, 
transcended  in  the  absolute.  In  the  lattor 
reference  we  have  the  theological  problem  of 
the  compatibility  of  the  existence  (and  origin) 
of  evil  with  a  moral  government  of  the  world. 
See  Thbodict,  and  Qbioik  of  Evil  (also  for 
literature).  These  questions  bring  to  light 
the  controversy  of  GpniasM  and  Pbssimjbm 
(q.  v.),  with  which  not  only  scientific  ethics, 
but  all  reflection  upon  life,  is  full.         (w.b.8.) 

Leibnita  distinguishes  three  forms  of  evil : 
(i)  metaphysical  (the  necessary  limitation  of 
the  Creator);  (2)  physical  (suSSering,  lawful 
penalties,  Ac);  (3)  moral  (sin). 

Great  confusion  prevails  in  the  discussion 
of  evil,  its  origin  and  nature,  from  the 
failure  to  distinguish  moral  and  natural 
evils.  The  theory  of  pain  as  a  natural  or 
biological  fact  having  its  legitimate  place  and 
evident  utility  in  the  genesis  of  the  organism 
and  in  the  development  of  the  mind  should 
be  kept  apart  from  that  of  moral  evil  or  sin. 
The  question  of  mental  and  moral  suffering 
also  riiould  be  discussed  psychologically  and 
its  precise  nature  determined  before  it  ia 
classed  either  with  physical  pain  or  with 
moral  evil.  Dogmatic  theology  has  darkened 
counsel  on  the  subject  by  classing  all  pains 
together  as  evils,  making  them  incidents  of 
sin  or  results  of  the  'Fall,*  and  finding  it 
necessaiy  to  '  apologize '  for  their  presence  in 
the  economy  of  things.  To  this  is  added  the 
further  confusion  of  placing  in  the  same  cate- 
gory those  external  'evils'  which  consist  in  mis- 
fortune simply — ^the  destruction  of  crops  or  the 
spread  of  the  plague — and  are  quite  apart  finom 
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the  psychologically  conditioned  'evils/  Gf. 
Theodicy,  and  Snr.  (j.m.b.-k.o.) 

Sril  Eye:  Gkr.  bSser  JSUek;  Fr.  mauvais 
cbQ;  Ital.  mdr  oeeMo,  foicinojeiiatura.  The 
term  refers  to  a  widespread  belief  in  the 
power  of  certain  personSy  gifted  with  the 
*  evil  eye/  to  work  ill  on  those  upon  whom 
they  direct  their  gaze.  It  forms  one  of  a 
laige  number  of  practices  connected  with  so- 
called  magic  or  Soboebt  (q.v.).  The  history 
of  this  belief  is  rather  obscure;  while  its 
distiibation  and  variations  are  very  wide. 

Liieraiure:  Elwobthy,  The  Evil  Eye  ( 1 895). 
See  also  under  Magic.  (J-J*) 

Evocation  [Lat.  e  +  voeare,  to  call  out] : 
Ger.  EvoeoHcn  (suggested);  Fr.  h)oeaXi<m\ 
Ital.  eoocazi(me  (suggested).  The  calling  up 
of  a  memozy  by  another  person,  through 
suggestion,  normal  or  pathological. 

GAie  term,  in  use  in  French,  is  recommended 
for  adoption  in  English  (on  the  suggestion 
of  P.  Janet),  with  the  technical  use  also  of 
the  Terb  to  '  evoke.'  It  is  useful  in  French, 
and  would  be  also  in  English,  mainly  in 
cases  of  hypnotic  and  other  alterations  of 
memory  in  which  suggestibility  and  artificial 
control  of  the  subject,  in  some  degree,  is 
relatively  common.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
draw  a  line  between  such  cases  and  the 
normal  awakening  of  memories,  by  verbal  or 
other  suggestions.  Gf.  Janet,  AviomcUiarM 
psf^ehol,  (J.M.B.) 

Srohition  (in  biology)  [Lat.  eixlutus, 
firom  evoloere,  to  unfoldl:  (ier.  HvokUian, 
3fUunddung  {developmeniS;  Yr.ivoluUon;  Ital. 
evokuiofie.  (i)  The  continued  production  of 
life  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  Dbbcent 
(q.T.V    It  is  opposed  to  Special  Cbeahox 

(q.  v.).  (J.M.B.  B.B.P.) 

(2)  The  theory  that  individual  development 
is  an  unfolding  of  that  which  already  exists 
preformed  in  the  germ-cells;  as  opposed  to 
Efiosnesis.    Of  Eyolution  (mental). 

( I )  Setting  aside  early  speculations,  based  on 
deduction  firom  assumed  general  principles, 
rather  than  on  induction  from  observed  facts 
and  phenomena,  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
oi^anic  evolution  as  a  scientific  generalization 
was:  (i)  the  establishment  of  approximate 
conclusions  as  to  the  age  and  evolution  of 
the  earth,  and  (ii)  a  body  of  evidence  as  to  the 
succession  of  organic  forms  based  on  a  study 
of  fossils.  Hence  it  has  been  truly  said  tliat 
Lyell  vras  the  necessary  precursor  of  Darwin. 
Such  investigation-  served  to  establish  the 
fact  of  progress,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
emphasized  that  of  apparent  discontinuity. 


There  was  at  first  little  evidence  of  fossil 
species  shading  continuously  one  into  another ; 
in  fact,  the  Yery  conception  of  species  was 
opposed  to  such  a  view.  Darwin,  however,  by 
a  study  of  a  vast  mass  of  data  collected  from 
many  sources,  and  dealing  with  domesticated 
animals  and  plants,  species  under  nature,  dis- 
tribution in  space,  embryological  and  pale- 
ontological  evidences,  showed  (a)  that  exist- 
ing and  fossil  species  are  only  more  or  less 
isdated  forms  on  what  are  really  continuous 
lines  of  development:  he  accounted  for 
apparent  discontinuity  by  the  imperfection  of 
the  record ;  (6)  that  Natural  Selection  affords 
good  reason  that  adapted  organisms  should 
survive  and  transmit  their  adaptations  pro- 
gressively, and  gives  an  intelligible  explana- 
tion of  the  ffiusts  of  geographical  distribution, 
classification,  morphology,  embryology,  and 
rudimentary  oigans ;  (c)  that  the  elimination 
of  intermediate  forms  between  successive  re- 
latively stable  adapted  forms  may  account  for 
the  apparent  isolation  of  these  forms  along  the 
varied  and  divergent  lines  of  continuous  evolu- 
tion; ((£)  that  divergence  once  established 
would  be  emphasised,  and  give  rise  to  inde- 
pendent lines  of  descent;  and  («)  that  man 
has  produced  great  results  in  his  domesticated 
breeds  by  this  very  principle  of  selection 
working  through  heredity  upon  variations. 
Of.  Domestication. 

In  natural  selection,  of  which  there  had 
been  previous  hints,  notably  in  the  writings 
of  Herbert  Spencer  (see  C^d,  Pioneers  of 
Evolution  firom  ThaHes  to  HvaHey),  and  which 
was  also  independenUy  discovered  by  A.  R. 
Wallace,  students  of  organic  nature  found  a 
working  hypothesis,  in  accordance  with  which 
the  theoxy  of  evolution  could  be  fruitfully 
applied.  See  Natubal  Selection,  and  Mal- 
THU8IANI8M.  Since  the  publication  of  Dar- 
win's Origin  of  Sj^ecies,  the  further  develop- 
ment of  tiie  C^ELL  Thbobt  (q.y.)  has  placed 
the  doctrine  of  continuity  beyond  question  for 
existing  forms  of  life,  and  rendered  it  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  for  all  life  in  the  past. 
The  chief  problems  now  under  discussion  are: 
(i)  the  range  of  natural  selection;  (2)  the 
nature  and  limits  of  hereditary  transmission  ; 
(3)  the  theory  of  variation  (tiie  origin,  charac- 
ter, amount,  and  direction  or  distribution  of 
variations);  and  (4)  whether  the  theory  of 
evolution  as  it  stands,  with  all  the  fitctors  (see 
Factobs  of  Evolution)  now  recognized, 
suffices  to  account  for(i)all  forms  of  adaptation, 
(ii)  specific  differences,  and  (iii)  the  apparent 
breaches  of  continuity  between  specific  formSy 
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present  and  past.   Fuller  discossions  are  given 
under  Hsbbbitt,  and  Vabiahok. 

A  recent  attempt  to  treat  biological  pheno- 
mena by  mathematical  methods  has  met  with 
great  success  in  the  hands  of  Galton,  Pearson, 
Weldon,  and  others.  Pearson  oonsidars  quanti- 
tative determinations  necessary  in  three  great 
fields  before  an  exact  theory  of  evolution  is 
possible :  i.  e.  (i)  variation,  (2)  selection,  and 
(3)  heredity.  His  own  papers  have  dealt  with 
all  of  these  on  the  basis  of  statistical  data 
(Mathematical  Contributions  to  the  Theory 
of  Evolution,  Proe.  Roy.  Sac,,  London,  1894  ff.). 
For  results  and  methods  see  (i)  YABiATioir 
(different  topics),  (a)  RBPBODUCTXva  Sslbc- 
TiON,  Natubal  Sslbotioh,  and  Sblection 

iwith  the  topics  mentioned  under  that  head), 
3)  Qaltoits  Law  (of  ancestral  inheritance), 
and  Herbditt.  These  methods  apply  also  to 
many  of  the  other  problems  of  general  biology, 
such  as  CoBBELATioir  (q.v.),  Rborbsbion 
(q.  v.),  collateral  inheritance,  Ac. 

The  distinction  between  progressive  evolu- 
tion along  oneline  and  divergent  evolution  along 
different  lines  has  been  covered  by  Romanes  by 
the  terms  monotypic  and  polytypic  evolution 
respectively  {Darwin  and  after  Darwin,  iii). 

(2)  See  P&bfobmatiok.  The  general  recom- 
mendations are  made  that  the  term  evo- 
lution be  strictly  limited  to  the  first  mean- 
ing (x),  and  that  Preformation  be  used  lor 
the  second  (2).'  Also  that  the  distinction  made 
by  Huxley  between  evolution  and.DEVBLOP- 
MENT  (q.v.)  be  carefully  observed.  The 
corresponding  German  terms  are  respectively 
Evolution  and  Entwicklung ;  a  usage  which 
does  away  with  the  ambiguity  hitherto  arising 
from  using  Entwicklung  for  both  evolution  and 
development.  The  term  development  will  then 
cover  the  entire  ontogeny  of  an  organism,  in- 
cluding the  second  meaning  above  (2). 

LUeraiure:  LTBLL,Frinc.of  Geol.;  Hbrbbbt 
Sfengbb,  First  Princ.,  and  Princ.  of  Biol.; 
Dabwin,  Origin  of  Species,  Descent  of  Man, 
and  Life  and  Letters  (by  F.  Dabwik);  Wal- 
lace, Contributions  to  the  Theory  of  Natural 
Selection,  and  Darwinism ;  Huxley,  Essays ; 
Weismakn,  Essays,  and  Germ-Plasm ;  Cope, 
Origin  of  the  Fittest,  and  The  Primary  Factors 
of  Organic  Evolution;  08BOBN,From  the  Greeks 
to  Darwin;  LAKKE8TEB,Adv.ofSci.;  Poultok, 
Charles  Darwin;  Habckel,  Generelle  Mor- 
phologic. General  expositions  are  Romanes, 
Darwin  and  after  Darwin ;  Conn,  The  Method 
of  Evolution  (1900).  Cf.  also  the  topics 
mentioned  in  the  article  Biolooigal  Scienceb 
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Bvolution  (mental):  Ger.  geittige  Evolu- 
tion (or  EntwuMwng) ;  Fr.  hnhoion  (or  de- 
vdoppement)  mentdle ;  ItaL  ovohudone  (or  m- 
luppo)  mmidU.  The  theory  of  Descent  (q.v.), 
as  accounting  for  the  series  of  minds  in  the 
animal  forms,  including  man.  It  is  contrasted 
with  mental  development,  which  is  the  progress 
of  the  individual  mind  from  birth  to  death. 

As  in  biology,  it  is  well  to  distinguish  the 
words  evolution  and  development  in  this  way, 
the  one  designating  the  phylogenetic,  the  other 
the  ontogeneticproblem.  We  are  suggestingthe 
same  distinction  in  the  foreign  equivalents, 
although  in  the  other  languages,  as  in  English, 
development  is  often  used  to  cover  both. 

The  hypothesis  of  mental  evolution  has  very 
much  the  place  in  genetic  psychology  that  the 
general  theory  of  'descent'  has  in  biology;  in 
each  it  is  opposed  to  the  well-known  '  special 
creation'  theory.  And  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  evident^  as  the  question  of  mental 
evolution  is  more  adequately  discussed,  that 
the  problem  is  common  to  biology  and  psycho- 
logy, and  must  be  treated  as  one  broad  topic. 
Biological  evolution  has  to  take  account  of 
the  mental  processes  at  different  stages  in  the 
life  forms,  and  mental  evolution  has  to  make 
a  similar  recognition  of  the  evolution  of  the 
physiological  organism  at  each  stage.  The 
future  evolution  theory,  in  other  words^  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  psychophysical  theory. 

That  it  is  already,  in  some  degree,  is  seen 
in  the  establishment,  as  &ctors  of  evolution, 
of  Darwin's  sexual  selection,  Wallace's  recog- 
nition markings,  and  in  the  working  out  of  a 
theory  of  Mimicbt  (q.v.)  and  warning  colours. 
The  hypothesisof OBaANio  obIndieegtSelbg- 
TiON  (q.  V.)  also  gives,  as  no  other  hypothesis 
has,  scope  for  the  effective  exercise  of  the 
mental  faculties  in  the  determination  of  lines 
of  evolution  of  both  body  and  mind. 

Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  great  problems 
of  mental  evolution  are  the  same,  and  can 
generally  be  put  under  the  same  headings  as 
the  problems  of  biological  evolution ;  L  e.  the 
problems  of  Inhebitance,  or  other  means  of 
transmission,  of  acquired  mental  characters ;  of 
the  Recapitulation  of  mental  evolution  in  in- 
dividual development ;  of  mental  Yabiations 
and  their  significance ;  of  Selection  applied 
both  to  minds  and  to  thoughts ;  of  Adaita- 
TiON  and  AccouMODATiON  (see  ^ose  terms). 

Besides  these  questions,  which  the  theory 
of  mental  descent  shares'  with  biology,  it 
has  certain  problems  of  its  own  which 
biology  cannot  itself  deal  with,  but  which 
constitute  a  series  of  considerations  to  be 
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carried  over  from  genetic  psychology  to  bio- 
logy >  the  questioDB  arising  from  the  facts 
of  social  co-operation  of  all  kinds.  Under 
the  topic  Social  Fbogbbsb  the  problem  is 
indicated  in  more  detail ;  here  it  may  suffice 
to  say  that  the  adaptations  and  transmissions 
due  to  social  life,  in  its  widest  meaning,  in 
animals  and  man,  are  important  fitctors,  not 
only  in  mental,  but  also  in  biological  evolution. 

The  further  distinction  of  mental  evolution 
from  social  evolution  has  been  attempted,  but 
there  is  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how 
fiir  it  is  successful  Mental  development  in 
the  individual  cannot  be  explained  without  the 
recognition  both  of  the  social  influences  which 
enter  into  it  directly,  and  also  of  the  strain  of 
individual  heredity  which  indicates  the  social 
conditions  of  the  individual's  ancestors.  Gf. 
Mehtal  Development,  and  Social  Evolu- 
tion AND  Fbogbess.  Many  of  the  problems 
of  mental  evolution  centre  in  the  theory  of 
Instinct  (q.v.). 

lAUratwrtx  Dabwin,  Descent  of  Man; 
Wallace,  Darwinism;  Spencbb,  Princ.  of 
Psychol.;  Sghneidsb,  Menschlicher  Wille,  and 
Thierischer  Wille ;  Romanes,  Mental  Evolution 
in  Animals  and  Man ;  Wundt,  Hum.  and  An. 
Psychol.  (Eng.trans^;  James,  Princof  Psychol., 
VL  chap,  xxviii ;  Jodl,  Lehrb.  d.  PsychoL ; 
Stanlbt,  Evolutionary  Psychol,  of  Feeling; 
Llotd  Moboan,  Habit  and  Instinct,  and 
Animal  Life  and  Intelligence;  Oboob,  The 
Play  of  Animals  (Die  Spiele  der  Thiere, 
1896),  and  The  Eay  of  Man  (Die  Spiele 
der  Menschen,  1899);  Baldwin,  Ment.  Devel. 
in  the  Child  and  the  Race,  and  Social  and  Eth. 
Interpret.    See  also  Instinot.   (j.m.b.,  o.f.b.) 

Also  De  Dominicis,  La  Dottrina  dell'  Evo- 
Inzione  (1880);  Anoiulli,  La  Filosofia  e  la 
8eoola(i888);  Obassi-Bebtazzi,  I  Fenomeni 
psichici  e  la  oelezione  (1898).  (e.m.) 

Srolution  of  Beligion:  see  Bblioion 
(evolution  of). 

Sz  post  £aeto  [Lat].    After  the  fact. 

Applied  to  opinions  or  arguments  con- 
structed to  suit,  derive,  or  justify  the  facts 
after  they  are  known.  It  is  associated  with 
intellectual  pretence.  .  (j.m.b.) 

Szaot  Xiogio :  see  Logic  (exact). 

Szaot  Scionee :  see  Science. 

Bzaltation  [Lat.  ftBoZtere,  to  lift  up] :  Qer. 
^aBa2taA'o»»,^ti/YVgruin^C8U#tan^ ;  Fr.  taMSUalum ; 
Ital.  eja/tonon«.  Exaltation,  as  contrasted 
with  depression,  refers  to  a  condition  of  mind 
in  which  the  mental  processes  are  quickened, 
and  the  imagination  is  active  and  directed 
to  lofty  aspirations.      It  is  also  used  in  a 


wider  sense  as  synonymous  with  mental  ex- 
citement. 

Mental  exaltation  up  to  a  certain  degree  is 
normal  and  physiological,  and  is  particularly 
natural  in  childhood  and  youth,  as  also  among 
groups  or  individu^  of  lively,  emotional  tem- 
perament. It  may  exceed  normal  hounds  as 
the  result  of  excessive  excitement,  of  intoxica- 
tion, or  fever,  or  of  distinct  hrain  disease. 
Considered  pathologically,  it  characterizes  a 
large  group  of  mental  disorders  (mania  and 
general  paralysis  chiefly),  which  take  their  tone 
from  the  excessive  excitement  and  action  of 
hrain  functions.  It  refers  more  specifically  in 
this  connection  to  the  delusions  of  grandeur 
and  vanity,  of  unusual  strength,  importance, 
or  wealth,  Ac,  which  so  frequently  accompany 
mental  disease.  Such  exaltation  may  affect 
only  a  limited  range  of  ideas,  or  may  infuse 
the  entire  personality  and  sequence  of  thought. 
Patients  helieve  themselves  to  be  the  Lord  of 
lords,  Jesus  Christ,  the  king  of  England,  the 
strongest  or  wealthiest  of  men,  describe  their 
feats  of  prowess  or  skill,  their  vast  possessions, 
their  claims  to  reverence  and  greatness.  See 
Meoalobcania.  Such  delusions  of  exaltation 
may  be  accompanied  by  actual  hallucinations, 
which  fortify  the  subject  in  his  beliefs.  Insane 
exaltation  of  this  type  may  ensue  as  a  primary 
mental  disorder,  the  exaggeration  of  a  tem- 
peramental disposition;  it  more  usually  appears 
as  a  symptom  or  sequel  of  mania  (occasionally 
of  melancholia)  or  of  other  specific  forms  of 
insanity  (insanity  of  masturbeiticn,  epileptic 
insanity,  general  paralysis). 

LiUTaiu'n\  Clouston,  Ment.  Diseases, 
particularly  lect.  iv;  general  textbooks  of 
mental  diseases  (Kbafft-Ebino,  Mendel, 
Mobbblu),  and  monographs  on  mania.    (J.J.) 

Bzamjj^a :  see  Reasonino. 

Szoellenoa  HLat.  exctKXeeiM^  high] :  Qer. 
Vortr^^ichkeU ;  Fr.  excdUnce ;  Ital.  ecceUmza. 
A  high  degree  of  Wobth  (q.v.)  or  value,  of 
whatever  kind ;  not  a  technical  term. 

The  excellences  of  character  which  are  shown 
in  a  man's  habitual  conduct  are  called  virtues. 
Virtue  is  thus  excellence  which  is  human, 
voluntary,  and  established  as  a  habit  of  char- 
acter. The  Greek  term  aprrii  meant  excellence, 
especially  of  manly  quality.  In  the  writings 
of  Plato,  and  still  more  definitely  of  Aristotle, 
it  gradually  acquired  the  special  and  technical 
signification  of  Yibtue  (q.v.).  The  term 
excellence  has  preserved  the  wider  and  lees 
technical  signification.  (w.b.8.) 

Szc6M  or  Orerproduction :  Ger.  Uebtr" 
Bchuas;  Fr,  eosc^;  ItaL  sopraprodtizians.    The 
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principle  that  results  analogous  to  those  of 
conscious  choice  or  determinate  variation  are 
secured  by  the  excessive  or  over-production  of 
variations,  giving  materials  for  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.  It  is  part  of  the  conception  of 
Natubal  SxLEcnoN  (q.  v.). 

Special  applications  of  it  have  been  made  in 
GsBMiNAL  SsLEcnox  (q.v.)  and  in  the  theory 
of  the  acquisition  of  voluntary  movement  by 
the  production  of  excess  movements  through 
a  di£fnsed  nervous  discharge  (Spencer),  imita- 
tive effort,  &o.  According  to  this  latter  theory 
the  individual  proceeds  by  trial  and  error, 
and  gradually  secures  the  adaptive  combina* 
tions.  Spencer  (Frine,  of  Fsyehol,)  and  Bain 
{Emotion  and  Will,  4th  ed.)  gave  currency  to 
this  view  of  the  acquisition  of  movements; 
it  has  been  called  by  tiie  present  writer  (Ment, 
DtveL  in  lAe  Child  and  ike  Race,  2nd  ed., 
1896) '  Functional  Selection.'  Cf.  also  Lloyd 
Morgan,  Habit  and  Instinct,    (j.m.b.,  c.ll.m.) 

Ezohange  FLat.  ex^  eambiare,  to  change] : 
Cer.  Weehad;  Fr.  ^change;  ItaL  aoambio,  (i) 
The  transfer  of  rights  to  wealth  from  one 
individual  to  another.  (2)  In  commercial,  as 
distinct  from  theoretical  usage,  the  means 
employed  for  the  transfer  of  rights  and 
credits  from  one  locality  to  another,  especi- 
ally (foreign  exchange)  when  those  localities 
are  situated  in  different  countries. 

Exchange,  in  its  first  or  broader  sense,  was 
first  made  one  of  the  main  divisions  of  econo- 
mic science  by  James  Mill,  and  has  since 
ranked  in  many  standard  textbooks  as  one  of 
four  co-ordinate  'departments'  of  political 
economy — production,  distribution,  and  con- 
sumption being  the  other  three.  (a.t.h.) 

Szcitalnlity  [Lat.  exciiare,  to  call  forth, 
to  wake  up] :  Gfer.  Reiaharkeit ;  Fr.  exdUL- 
bHitS ;  Ital.  irritability.  Power  of  responding 
with  an  appropriate  reaction  to  normal 
stimulus.      See  Nebvb    Stuiulation,  and 

LlVINO  MatTBB.  (G.P.H.) 

Excitation:  Qer,Erregimg',  'Fr.exdtation; 
^  Ital.  eceitazione.     The  vital  change  set  up  by 
the  action  of  a  Stuculus  (q.  v.). 

Literature :  see  the  psychological  and  physio- 
logical textbooks,  especially  Kt^LPE,  Outlines 
of  Psychol.,  81 ;  Wallxb,  Human  Physiol. 

(1891),  291.  (E.B.T.) 

Szoitement :  G^r.  At/fregung ;  Fr.  eoocita- 
Hon;  Ital.  eceitazione,  eeeiiamento.  Height- 
ened condition  of  consciousness,  especially  in 
its  conative  and  affective  aspects. 

The  term  '  excitement'  is  the  psychological 
counterpart  of  the  physiological  term  '  excita- 
tion.'    Both    words    presuppose   Bomething 


which  is  excited  or  '  called  into  action.'  On 
the  physiological  side  this  is  nervous  tissue, 
and  excitation  is  a  process  taking  place  in 
nervous  tissue.  On  the  psychological  side, 
what  is  excited  is  regarded  as  a  condition  of 
conscious  process — ^a  psychical  disposition  or 
predisposition.  Acconiing  to  the  current 
hypothesis  of  psychophysical  parallelism, 
psychical  dispositions,  Ac,  are  throughout 
correlated  with  physiological ;  permanent 
possibilities  of  conscious  process  involve  per- 
manent possibilities  of  nervous  process.  It  is 
open  to  ihe  psychologist  to  consider  the  physio- 
logical side  of  the  total  psycho-physiological 
occurrence  so  far  as  he  finds  it  useful  to  do  so. 

Under  this  definition  excitement  may  be 
looked  upon  as  variation  in  the  quantity,  con- 
sidered apart  from  the  hedonic  tone,of  emotion. 
Very  high  excitement  may  be  supposed  to 
be  present  with  relatively  neutral  or  mixed 
pleasure-pain  tone. 

Literature :  Bain,  Emotion  and  Will ; 
Stout,  Manual  of  Psychol. ;  BAiJ>wiir,  Feel- 
ing and  Will,  chap.  x.  §  i.         (g.f.8.-j.m.b.) 

Ezdnded  Kiddie  (principle  of):  Oer. 
Ortmdeatz  dee  auegewkloseenen  Dritten  {oder 
Mitte);  ¥r,  prineipedu  tiers  (milieu  oumoyen) 
exdtu;  Ital.  prindpio  del  terzo  eedueo.  The 
principle  or  axiom  of  excluded  middle  (or 
third)  formulates  one  aspect  of  the  simple  and 
universal  condition  of  knowledge — that  every 
judgment  must  be  either  true  or  £ftlse. 

Between  the  assertions,  then,  which  express 
the  truth  and  the  &lsity  of  any  significant 
judgment  (for  the  meaningless  has  no  right 
to  recognition  as  judgment),  there  is  no 
medium;  one  or  other  must  be  true.  Ob- 
viously it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid 
confiision  regarding  the  scope  and  nature  of 
this  principle,  to  exercise  the  greatest  care 
to  secure  that  the  assertions  do  no  more  than 
express  the  truth  or  falsity  of  some  relation 
represented  in  thought,  a  condition  not  easily 
satisfied  if  there  be  any  ambiguity  in  the 
subject  of  the  assertions  considered.  Cf. 
Laws  of  Thought. 

Literatwrei  for  histoiy,  see  XTsbbbwxo, 
Logik,  §  78 ;  Hamilton,  Lects.  on  Lc^c,  lect. 
V ;  DsLBCEUF,  Essai  de  Logique  scientifiquey 
165  ff.;  SiGWABT,  Logik,  §  25.  (R.A.) 

Ezoliui  tertii  prinoipiiim  (in  logic) 
Lat.].    The  principle  of  Exclude])  Midjdlb 

q.  v.).  (J.H.B.) 

Szdiuriim :  see  Laws  of  Thought. 

Szolnsion  (method  of):  Ger.  Metkode 
der  Exclusion ;  Fr.  mMode  d'epx^usion ;  ItaL 
metodo  di  esdusione.    That  portion  of  Bacon's 
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general  Tiew  of  induction  which  conaiBts  in 
eliminating  by  comparison  of  cases,  par- 
ticularly of  negative  cases,  all  that  is  non- 
essentiid — ^the  residne,  if  the  ezclnsions  be 
made  adeqoately,  being  necessarily  the  real 
cause  involyed.  'Whenever  Bacon  speaks 
of  ordinary  induction  and  of  his  own  method 
he  always  remarks  that  the  former  proceeds 
psr  tmumeraiumem  simpUeem,  that  is,  by 
a  mere  enumeration  of  particular  cases, 
while  the  latter  makes  use  of  exclusions  and 
rejections'  (Ellis,  in  Bacon's  Works,  L  34). 

On  the  conditions  of  the  method,  its  limita- 
tions and  character,  as  conceived  by  Bacon,  cf. 
Ellis,  loc.  cit.,  35-9,  and  Fowler^s  ed.  of  the 
Ncv.  Org.,  Introd.,  §  g^  The  general  nature  of 
inductive  processes  as  methods  of  exclusion 
or  elimination  of  the  non-essential  is  well 
stated  in  Bain,  Indue.  Logic,  chap.  v.      (B.A.) 

'g^im«wfi'H<i<#i«.'H#^'w  [Lat.  €x  +  «omfimm- 

ecUto,  partnership]:  Qer.  ExeammunikaiMn\ 
Fr.  exoommmdeation;  Ital.  Boonvumea^  This 
word  means  strictiy  the  ban  of  the  Church, 
although  it  is  sometimes  applied,  figuratively, 
to  expulsion  from  other  associations. 

After  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  and  during 
the  centuries  in  which  the  Church  was 
smpreme,  excommunication  took  two  forms. 
£xconwMmieaJfio  minor  deprived  the  con* 
demned  of  the  sacraments;  exeommumcatio 
mc^or  deprived  him  of  all  religious  consola- 
tions— even  of  burial  in  consecrated  ground 
— ^and  barred  him  from  all  intercourse  with 
Christian  people.  Necessarily,  the  state  has 
to  be  called  upon  to  enforce  the  second 
part  of  this  ferodons  penalty,  and  by  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century  we  find  it 
co-operating  with  the  ecclesiastical  authority. 
After  the  Reformation  the  greater  excommuni- 
cation was  abolished,  in  Fh>testant  realmcf,  as 
a  civil  punishment,  but  the  lesser  was  often 
enfixrced,  as  in  Scotland,  as  a  necessary  part 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  In  these  circum- 
stances, the  position  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church  towards  the  greater  excommunication 
has  become  largely  theoretical. 

Literaiure:  Kobbb,  Der  Kirchenbann; 
GoxsoHEH,  Doctrina  de  discp.  ecc.  ex  ordina- 
tionibus ;  BtarscHi,  Bann  bei  den  Hebriiem, 
in  Herzog's  Real-Encyc. ;  any  history  of 
mediaeval  society  and  times.  (B.M.W.) 

ZzaentiTa  (in  law)  [Fr.  esc^ouh/J:  Qer. 
ExecwUv,  SUuUagowdli  (executive  power) ; 
Fr.  (see  above);  ItaL  ueciUivo  {jpoUre), 
Pertauung  to  the  execution  of  laws;  or  the 
smpreme  magistrate  or  magistracy  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  laws.    Executive! 


requisition :  a  demand  by  the  executive  of  one 
state  upon  the  executive  of  another,  for  the 
surrender  of  a  fugitive  from  justice. 

It  was  the  doctrine  of  Montesquieu  in  his 
Esprit  des  Lois,  and  the  belief  of  many 
American  statesmen  in  the  i8th  century, 
that  the  executive  power  could  be  separated 
by  dear  lines  from  the  legislative  and  judicial, 
l^perienoe  has  shown  the  contrary.  A  large 
field  of  governmental  action,  known  as 
administrative,  while  lying  mainly  in  the 
control  of  the  legislature,  may  be  committed  by 
it,  in  great  part,  to  the  executive  magistracy 
(Story,  on  the  ConsHtution  of  ths  United  States, 
iL  524 ;  Pomeroy's  ConstiHUional  Lano,  §  173). 

LiUTaiwre\  Woolbst,  on  Polit.  Sci.,  ii. 
chap.  ix.  (B.B.B.) 

Bzegaaia  [Or.  ^jc  +  h^ofuu,  to  lead] : 
Ger.Exegese;  Fr.  ess^r^;  ItaL  esegesi.  The 
object  of  one  of  the  four  main  departments 
of  theology— exegetical  theology  (the  others 
being  historical,  systematic,  and  practical 
theology). 

The  object  is  the  interpretation  of  the, 
and  any,  authoritative  sacred  books.  In  the 
scheme  of  Christian  theology  it  is  usually 
divided  into  two  parts — Old  Testament  and 
New  Testament  exegesis.  Historically  viewed, 
it  may  be  divided  into  periods,  in  each  of 
which  contrasted  methods  and  presuppositions 
prevailed.  Thus  we  have  rabbinical  exegesis, 
patristic  exegesis,  mediaeval  exegesis,  modem 
exegesis.  The  apparatus  employed  in  the 
last  is  vasUy  more  extended  and  much  more 
scientifically  applied  than  in  the  others. 

Literature:  this  is  enormous,  and  is  fully 
given  in  Herzog's  Beal-Encyc,  arts.  Exegese, 
Hermeneutik;  Rbubb,  Hist,  of  the  New 
Testament  (Eng.  trans.);  Woaus,  Hist,  de  la 
Bibleet  de  TEx^g^se  jusqu'linos  Jours.  (b.m.wO 

Bzeroisa  [Lat.  ex  +  arcere,  to  enclose, 
through  Fr.]:  Qer.  (i)  Einiiben  {-ung), 
(2)  Atisiihen  {-ung);  Fr.  exerdee;  Ital.  eser- 
dzio,  (i)  Learning  or  training  through  doing 
or  practice ;  also  the  function  or  task  which 
is  the  means  of  it.  See  HABirnATiON,  and 
cf.  Fbbpabation. 

(2)  The  performance  of  a  function  or  task 
in  which  the  performer  is  more  or  less  com- 
petent ;  abo  the  function  or  task  in  question. 

Exercise  is  in  one  case  practice  into  a 
function — an  Acoommodatiok  (q.  v.)  process ; 
in  the  other  it  is  the  practice  of  a  function 
— an  expressive  or  keeping-up  process,  a 
giving  scope  to  what  has  aJready  been  ac- 
quired. 8eeTEBMiK0L06T(Qerman),*t)bung.' 
The  second  meaning  is  reconmiended.  (j,M3,) 
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Ssliaiurtioii :  see  Laws  of  Thought. 
Ezistenoa  [Lat.  exuteru,  existent] :    see 

BSALITT  AND  EXISTENCE,  and  cf.  BeINO. 

Szistanoa  (struggle  for) :  Oer.  Kampf  uma 
Damin;  Fr.  luUe  pour  la  vie,  eoneurrence 
viUde ;  Ital.  taUaperV  ttuimaa  {orperla  vita). 
The  attempt  to  remain  alive,  or  technically  to 
Borvive,  on  the  part  of  organisms.  As  a  neces- 
sary iiskctor  in  Darwinism,  the  conception 
inyolves  the  further  restrictions :  (i)  that  the 
organism  which  surviyes  is  already  or  still 
capable  of  propagating  in  the  manner  normal 
to  its  species ;  and  (a)  that  it  finds  opportunity 
to  do  so :  failing  either  of  these  conditions,  the 
case  would  not  he  one  of  successful  struggle  for 
existence,  from  the  point  of  view  of  evolution. 

Three  clearly  distinguishable  forms  of 
struggle  for  existence  may  be  distinguished. 

(i)  The  competition  for  food,  ftc,  that  arises 
among  oi^ganic  beings  through  overproduction. 

(a)  Competition  in  any  form  of  active 
contest  in  which  individuals  are  pitted 
against  one  another. 

(3)  Survival  due  to  greater  fitness  for  life  in 
a  given  environment,  whether  combined  with 
direct  competition  with  other  organisms  or  not. 

The  second  case  (a)  is  ^at  in  which 
animals  (a)  fight  with,  or  (6)  prey  upon,  one 
another,  only  the  former  of  these  having  any 
analogy  to  the  form  of  competition  due  to 
a  limited  supply  of  food,  Ac,  and  then  only 
in  the  case  in  which  the  strife  results  from 
the  circumstances  of  getting  a  living*~not  in 
the  case  of  mere  combativeness,  in  which  the 
stronger  animal  kills  from  aggressiveness. 
In  case  (6)  one  animal  feeds  upon  members  of 
another  group  as  his  natural  prey — as  the 
eating  of  insects  by  birds,  leading  to  special 
adaptations  for  concealment,  warning,  ftc, 
in  the  species  preyed  upon.  This  has  nothing 
to  do  with  overproduction  in  the  sense  given 
in  (i),  except  in  bo  &r  as  the  species  preyed 
upon  overproduce  to  compensate  for  the  con- 
stant drain  upon  it  (a  very  different  thing). 

A  case  of  (a  a),  important  for  its  effects 
upon  the  next  generation,  is  that  of  the 
struggle  of  males  for  the  female,  occurring 
irrespective  of  the  number  of  available  females. 
Cf.  Sexual  Seleotiok. 

The  third  case  of  '  struggle '  (3)  is  that  in 
which  individuals  struggle  against  fate — ^the 
inorganic  environment  —  not  against  one 
another.  This  is  really  a '  struggle  to  accom- 
modate,' to  reach  a  state  of  adjustment  or 
balance  under  which  continued  living  is 
possible ;  as  the  other  forms  are  respectively 
'struggle  to   eat'   (in  a  large  sense),  and| 


'struggle  to  win,'  so  this  is  'struggle  to 
accommodate.'  The  distinction  between  cases 
(a)  and  (3)  disappears  in  instances  in  which 
the  animal  accommodates  actively  to  meet 
his  enemies,  which  then  become  part  of  his 
environment  in  the  sense  of  case  (3). 

The  relation  of  large  productiveness  to  this 
form  (3)  of  the  struggle  would  seem  to  be  but 
indirect.  It  would  hot  matter  how  many 
individuals  perished  provided  some  lived; 
and  any  amount  of  overproduction  would  not 
help  matters  if  none  of  the  individuals  could 
cope  with  the  environment.  Yet  the  theory 
of  indeterminate,  or  indefinite,  variation  makes 
the  chances — under  the  law  of  probability — 
of  the  occurrence  of  any  requ^ed  variation 
a  definite  quantity,  and  these  chances  are 
of  course  increased,  i.e.  for  so  many  mom 
variations  another  chance  of  one  that  is  fit — 
with  increased  production.  No  better  case  in 
point  could  be  cited  than  Dallinger's  experi- 
ments on  the  effects  of  changes  of  temperature 
on  infusoria. 

In  rocent  evolution  theory  the  doctrine  of 
natural  selection  has  come  to  rest  more  and 
more  on  the  second  and  third  sorts  of  struggle 
(a  and  3),  and  less  on  the  Malthusian  concep- 
tion (i).  Experimental  studies  which  support 
the  selection  view  (e.  g.  Weldon  on  Onbs, 
Poulton  on  Chrysalides)  show  the  eliminative 
effect  of  the  environment,  and  the  preying  of 
some  animals  upon  others,  rather  than  direct 
competition  itUer  te,  among  individuals  of  the 
same  species,  for  food  or  other  necessities 
of  life.  It  is  these  forms  of  the  struggle, 
too,  that  we  find  nature  especially  providing 
to  meet  through  concealing  and  warning 
colours,  mimicry,  Ac,  in  the  one  case,  and 
high  plasticity  and  intelligent  action  in  tike 
o^er. 

The  result  common  to  all  the  sorts  of 
struggle  for  existence,  however,  is  the  survival 
of  an  adequate  number  of  the  fittest  individuals; 
and  this  justifies  the  use  of  the  term  in  the 
theory  of  evolution  to  cover  the  wide  variety 
of  instances.  Cf.  Natural  Sslectiok,  Ik- 
T&ABELScnoN,   Gebminal   Selbctiov,   and 

QbOUP  SeLECTIOK.  (J.M.B.,  B3^«) 

Darwin  on  reading  Malthus,  On  FopuMa" 
tion,  conceived  the  idea  that  over-populatioii 
would  be  a  universal  fact  in  organic  nature, 
were  there  no  process  by  which  the  numbers 
were  constantly  reduced.  He  was  thus  led  to 
lay  stress  on  the  struggle  for  existence,  and 
the  elimination  of  those  individuals  which 
were  unsuccessful.  Combining  this  conception 
of  elimination  in  the  struggle  with  that  of 
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yariatioD,  he  reached  the  bypoihesiB  of  natural 
selection.  A  similar  relation  to  Ualthos  is 
true  of  Wallace  (see  Poulton,  Charle§  Darunn). 
In  this  case  the  competition  arises  from 
common  wants  and  an  inadequate  supply  for 
all,  the  competition  being  either  direct  rivalry 
of  one  animal  with  another,  or  mere  lack  of 
something  necessary  to  some. 

Liieraiur$:  Malthub,  On  Population  (1798); 
Chablxs  Dabwin,  Origin  of  Species  (1859); 
F.  Dabwin,  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles 
Darwin  (1887).  (o.ll.m.<-j.m.b.,  e.b.p.) 

SziJiteiioa  of  Ood:  see  Theism. 

Szisto&tlal  Jndgmont :  Oer.  Exuientud" 
$aiz;  Fr.  jugemint  S existence  \  Ital.  giudizio 
di  esistenzcL  A  judgment  in  which  the  exis- 
tence of  the  subject  is  explicitly  predicated. 
See  Judgment,  and  Pbopositiok.         (o.f.8.) 

Szner,  Frani.  (1802-53.)  Bom  and 
educated  in  philosophy  and  jurisprudence  at 
Vienna.  In  1827  he  taught  philosophy  in  the 
same  place,  and  in  183 1  became  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Prague.  In  1848  he  was  called 
to  "^enna  to  enter  the  minisUy,  and  died  as 
ministerial  commissary  to  Padua. 

Szogamy  [Gr.  ?(»,  outside,  +  ydnosj  mar- 
riage]: Ger.  JSxogamie;  Fr.  eaooganUe;  Ital. 
esoganda.  Manying  out:  a  term  (proposed 
by  McLennan)  for  the  custom  which  requires 
a  man  to  take  a  wife  from  some  other  clan  or 
tribe  than  his  own. 

The  custom  in  various  forms  is  most  widely 
distributed,  both  amongst  savages  and  in  all 
stages  of  civilization.  Its  origin  has  formed 
the  subject  of  much  discussion,  from  which  no 
consensus  of  opinion  has  as  yet  resulted.  The 
institution  was,  in  many  instances,  a  sacred 
one,  its  violation  being  punishable  with  death ; 
and  it  was  evidently  connected  with  the  re- 
cognized degrees  of  relationship,  particularly 
whether  tribsl,  paternal,  or  maternal,  which 
marriage  brought  about  Its  discussion  thus 
involves  the  general  question  of  the  history  of 
human  marriage  and  kinship,  aud  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  'family,  clan,  and  tribe.  Apart 
from  minor  factors  and  supplementary  causes 
of  exogamy  in  special  cases,  the  two  dominant 
fiictors  assigned  for  its  dissemination  are:  (i) 
the  noxious  and  weakening  effects  which  re- 
BEult  from  too  close  inbreeding  of  families, 
which  in  turn  leads  to  a  psychical  lack  of 
sexual  attractiveness  among  those  who  have 
grown  up  closely  together,  and  who  are  usually 
of  near  kin  (the  view  of  Westermarck,  &c.) ; 
and  (2)  the  scarcity  of  women  in  primitive 
oommnnities  owing  to  the  practice  of  female 
infiBaiticide,  and  the  consequent  tendency  to 


marriage  by  capture  from  other  tribes  (the 
view  of  McLennan).  The  opposite  of  exogamy 
is  endogamy,  or  the  prohibition  of  marriage 
outside  of  the  tribe.  The  relation  in  evolution 
of  one  to  the  other  is  not  very  clearly  estab- 
lished. 

Literaiure:  MoLeknan,  Stud,  in  Amer. 
Hist,  (ist  and  2nd  series,  new  ed.,  1886  and 
1896^;  Westsbmabck,  The  Hist,  of  Human 
Marriage  (i  89 1 ) ;  Lbtoitbneau,  The  Evolution 
of  Marriage  (1895);  Stabcke,  The  Primitive 
Family  (1889).  (j.j.) 

Szoreiam  [Or.  ^f>/Mcur/i^,  administration 
of  an  oath] :  Ger.  BesAw&rung,  Exorcismus; 
Fr.  exoreUme;  Ital.  esoreUmo,  The  act  of 
expelling  evil  spirits  from  persons  or  places 
by  the  pronouncing  of  formulas,  or  the  ob- 
servance of  prescribed  rites. 

The  process,  under  various  forms,  is  almost 
as  widespread  as  mankind,  and  derives  its 
origin  from  the  conception  that  disease  and 
ill-fortune  are  produced  by  some  evil  spirit  or 
demon.  The  cure  of  tiie  disease  or  the 
removal  of  the  misfortune  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  the  exorcism,  or  at  times  by  appeas- 
ing the  possessing  spirit  through  offerings. 
Among  primitive  peoples  the  ceremonies  of 
exorcism  are  often  extremely  crude,  such  as 
the  frightening  of  the  spirit  by  beating  of 
drums  and  the  cries  of  bystanders;  while 
in  more  advanced  civilizations  which  inherit 
traditional  religious  systems,  the  formulas  and 
rites  assume  a  very  elaborate  and  specialized 
form.  It  was  naturally  the  priest's  function 
to  deal  with  spirits,  and  it  equally  became  his 
function  to  act  as  physician  and  effect  cures, 
by  driving  out  the  spirits.  Almost  every 
nation  of  history  has  recorded  some  formulas 
and  magical  proceedings  which  custom  and 
authority  brought  into  use  for  the  exorcism 
of  the  various  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to; 
while  survivals  of  these,  frequently  in  a 
broken-down  and  weakened  form,  are  current 
to  the  present  day.  It  received  special  re- 
cognition in  Christian  rituals,  especially  that 
of  Baptism.  Similar  processes  were  applied 
to  haunted  houses,  or  ill-fated  places.  Cf. 
Animism,  Dbhonoloot,  and  Maoic,  and  con- 
sult the  references  there  given.  (j.j.) 

Szotaric :  see  Esotebig. 

Expectation  [Lat.  ex+spsetors,  to  look] : 
Qer.  Enoarhmg;  Fr.  aUenU,  eocpectatian; 
Ital.  (upettazione,  attesa.  Belief  that  future 
experience  will  be  of  a  definite  sort,  based 
upon  past  experience.  'Any  man  knows 
that  he  will  die,  and  may  make  a  variety  of 
arrangements  in  anticipation  of  death,  but  he 
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cannot  with  propriety  be  said  to  be  expecting 
it  unless  he  has  actoally  present  to  his  mind 
a  series  of  ideas  ending  in  that  of  death,  such 
series  being  due  to  previous  associations,  and 
unless,  further,  this  series  owes  its  representa* 
tion  at  thb  moment  to  the  actual  recurrence 
of  some  experience  to  which  that  series  suc- 
ceeded before'  (Ward,  Eneyc.  Brit.,  art 
Psychology,  63). 

Expectation  arises  from  the  so-called 
*  memory-coefficient '  of  reality  (see  Belief)  ; 
that  is,  it  is  aroused  by  those  marks  of 
memory-images  which  serve  to  bring  the 
assurance  that  they  represent  a  former  real 
series  of  experiences  capable  of  being  tested 
either  by  voluntary  activity,  as  in  going  to 
the  comer  which  I  am  expecting  to  find^  or 
by  submission  to  the  series  of  events  which 
lead  up  to  the  one  expected  and  condition  my 
activity,  as  in  keeping  my  eyes  open  at  the 
panorama  until  the  expected  portrait  of 
Washington  comes  on.  Expectation  is  the 
word  for  that  attitude  towards  reality  in 
general  which  concerns  itself  with  what  Mill 
expressed,  in  the  case  of  the  external  world, 
as  *the  permanent  possibility  of  sensation,' 
and  which  has  been  more  adequately  formu- 
lated as  voluntary  control  of  a  memory  series, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  back  the  original 
evidence  of  i*eality  or  truth  under  conditions 
of  limitation  of  activity.  Expectation  has 
been  made  use  of  by  Hume  in  his  theory  of 
causation,  and  by  MUl  in  his  discussion  of  the 
uniformity  of  naturo^  and  its  degrees — or 
rather  how  much  right  we  have  to  expect — ^are 
given  mathematical  expression  in  the  theory 
of  Probability  (q.  v.).  (j.m.b.,  g.f.s.) 

Szpedienoy  [Lat.  ex^iret  to  hasten]: 
Oer.  mUzUchkeit;  Pr.  tUiUti;  Ital.  idUit^. 
The  quality  of  being  advantageous  for,  or 
adapted  to  promote,  the  interest  in  view. 
See  Utilitt. 

The  expedient  in  this  sense  is  often  con- 
trasted with  the  right — the  latter  being 
determined  by  an  absolute  rule  or  law,  whereas 
the  former  seeks  its  interest  independently  of 
the  law.  But  when  the  interest  or  end  of 
conduct  is  widened  so  as  to  include  not  merely 
individual  but  general  happiness,  and  when 
this  is  regarded  (as  by  the  utilitarians)  as  the 
rule  of  right,  the  contrast  disappears.  Thus 
Paley  says:  "* Whatever  is  expedient  is 
right."  But  then  it  must  be  expedient  on 
the  whole,  at  the  long  run,  in  all  its  effects 
collateral  and  remote,  as  well  as  in  those  which 
are  immediate  and  direct/ 

Literature :  Palby,  Mor.  and  Polit.  Philos., 


Bk.  II.  chaps,  vi-viii ;  J.  S.  Mill,  XTtilitarian- 
ism,  chap.  ii.  (w.lus.) 

Expense  [Lat.  eaoperuum,  money  spent]: 
Oer.  Sdhdkoaten,  Ausgaben;  Fr.  dipente, 
prix  de  revient ;  ItaL  epesa.  Cost  measured 
in  money. 

In  the  production  of  any  article  or  service 
there  are  usually  two  kinds  of  expense :  the 
special  expense  connected  with  the  production 
of  that  particular  article,  which  will  be  saved 
if  the  article  in  question  is  not  made ;  and  an 
indeteiminate  share  in  the  general  expenses 
connected  with  the  maintenance  of  the  factory, 
or  other  industrial  enterprise — expenses  which 
go  on  with  little  or  no  diminution,  even  if  the 
particular  article  in  question  ceases  to  be 
made.  Expenses  of  the  former  class  are 
called  direct,  distributed,  prime,  or  operating 
expense;  those  of  the  latter  are  called  in- 
direct, undistributed,  supplementary  expenses, 
or  fixed  charges.  (a.t.h.) 

Ezperienoe  [Lat.  exporierUia,  from  «sd- 
periar,  to  try]:  Ger.  Erfahrung;  Fr.  ex- 
pMence;  ItaL  esperienza.  (i)  Psychological: 
consciousness  considered  as  a  process  taking 
place  in  time.  We  can  speak  of  an  experi- 
ence, meaning  a  specific  phase  or  mode  of 
conscious  change,  or  of  experience  as  a  whole, 
meaning  the  events  of  the  mental  life  in 
general.  (0.F.8.-J.M.B.) 

The  word  is  used  so  vaguely  and  ambigu- 
ously by  writers  on  philosophy  that  definition 
is  difficult.  We  find  for  instance  such  writers 
as  Boyce  and  Bradley  speaking  of  an '  absolute 
experience '  which  is  not  subject  to  time  oon-- 
ditions.  This  usage  seems  to  deprive  the 
term  of  all  distinctive  meaning.  An  experi* 
ence  in  the  historical  and  ordinary  application 
of  the  term  is  a  phase  of  conscious  life  which 
some  individual  'passes  through'  or  ^under- 
goes.' This  does  not  imply  mere  passivity  on 
the  part  of  the  individual.  On  the  contrary 
he  may,  and  does,  anticipate  or  searoh  for 
many  of  his  own  experiences.  So  far  as  this 
is  the  case  experience  includes  '  experiment ' 
in  the  widest  sense,  and  involves  a  process  of 
trial  and  error.  (6.FJS.) 

(2)  Psychic  or  mental:  the  entire  process 
of  pnenomena,  of  present  data  considered  in 
their  raw  immediacy,  before  reflective  thought 
has  analysed  them  into  subjective  and  objective 
aspects  or  ingredients.  It  is  the  summuxn 
genus  of  whidi  everything  must  have  been 
a  part  before  we  can  speak  of  it  at  all. 

In  this  neutrality  of  signification  it  is 
exactly  correlative  to  the  word  PHsarOMSNON 
(q.T.),  meaning  (4).     If  philosophy  insists 
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on  keeping  this  tenn  indetenninate,  she  can 
refer  to  her  subject-matter  without  committing 
herself  as  to  certain  questions  in  dispute.  But 
if  experience  be  used  with  either  an  objectiye 
or  a  subjectiye  shade  of  meaning,then  question- 
begging  occurs,  and  discussion  grows  impoe- 
sible.  (W.J.) 

The  distinction  between  the  meanings  (i) 
and  (2)  is  that  between  the  two  points  of  yiew 
of  Pbtchic  (or  Mbntaii)  akd  Pbtohglooxcai* 
(q.  y.)y  as  made  in  many  places  in  this  work. 
The  neutrality  and  immediacy  of  meaning  (i) 
is  psychic,  L  e.  neutrality  with  reference  to  tiie 
subject  which  may  be  haying  the  experience. 
When  philosophy  uses  this  meaning  it  is  by 
abstraction  from  the  content  of  the  experience 
as  thought  in  which  the  experience  defined  as 
neutrality  has  its  place.  That  is,  this  neu- 
trality can  be  postulated  only  of  phenomena 
haying  some  sort  of  psychic  phase  to  which 
the  phenomena  are  immediate.  To  make  the 
term  synonymous  with  raw  unexperienced 
process,  from  the  objectiye  point  of  yiew, 
would  be  to  go  oyer  to  another  extreme  of 
interpretation.  (j.m.b.-o.f.s.) 

Locke's  polemic  against  innate  ideas  supplies 
an  excellent  illustration  of  the  use  of  the  term. 
His  position  on  this  point  is  in  reality  a  special 
form  of  protest  against  blind  submission  to 
authority,  as  contrasted  with  the  method  of 
finding  out  for  ourselyes  by  direct  contact 
with  reality.  For  Locke  an  'innate  idea' 
implied  a  belief  thrust  upon  the  mind  from 
a  foreign  source,  instead  of  arising  in  the 
normal  course  of  the  deyelopment  of  conscious- 
ness in  relation  to  its  objects.  Since  the 
starting-point  of  this  deyelopment  is  in  sense- 
experience,  Locke  insists  that  we  cannot  haye 
ideas  prior  to  or  independent  of  sensations. 

A  distinction  is  frequently  drawn  between 
'internal'  and  'external'  experience.  But 
there  is  great  confusion  in  the  use  of  these 
terms.  A  thing  may,  in  the  same  sense  of 
the  word,  be  in  one  place  and  therefore  not 
in,  Le.  out  of,  another;  but  we  express  no 
intelligible  relation  if  we  speak  of  two  things 
as  being,  one  in  a  giyen  room  and  the  other 
in  last  week.  Yet  eyident  as  it  seems  that 
the  correlatiyes  in  and  not-in  must  both  apply 
to  the  same  category,  whether  space  or  time, 
presentation  (or  non-presentation)  to  a  giyen 
subject^  and  so  forth,  we  still  find  psycho- 
logists more  or  less  consciously  confused 
between  '  internal,'  meaning  presented  in  the 
psychological  sense,  and  'external,'  meaning 
not  '  not-presented,'  but  corporeal  or  oftener 
extra-corporeal    (Ward).     If   we    insist    on 


logical  stringency,  it  would  seem  that  no 
distinction  between  inner  and  outer  experience 
is  tenable.  Suppose  that  'inner'  is  taken 
to  mean  inside,  and  '  outer '  outside  the  body. 
When  we  speak  of  experience  as  inside  the 
body,  we  can  only  mean '  arising  in  connection 
with  certain  material  prooesses  which  occur 
within  the  body';  but  in  this  sense  all  ex- 
perience is  equidly  internal. 

Suppose,  next,  that  'outer'  is  taken  to 
mean  'haying  a  spatial  character  and  rela- 
tion,' and  'inner'  to  mean  non-spatial.  On 
this  yiew,  again,  all  experience  is  equally 
intemaL  Feeling,  thinking,  and  willing  are 
not  spatial  processes ;  they  haye  no  shape  or 
position :  it  is  true  that  spatial  relations  are 
presented  to  consciousness ;  but  the  presenta- 
tion of  them  is  not  an  eyent  in  space.  Sup- 
pose, in  the  third  place,  that '  inner '  is  taken 
to  mean  whateyer  forms  a  part  or  phase  in 
the  stream  of  processes  constituting  the  exis- 
tence of  an  indiyidual  consciousness,  and 
'  outer'  whateyer  is  distinct  in  existence  frt>m 
this  stream  of  processes.  Here  it  is  eyident 
that  the  definition  of  'internal'  experience 
coincides  with  the  definition  of  experience  in 
general 

It  thus  appears  that  the  attempt  to  dis- 
tinguish two  kinds  of  experience,  one  of 
which  is  '  external '  and  the  other  '  internal,' 
breaks  down  hopelessly.  None  the  less  the 
use  of  such  phraseology  is  so  persistent  and 
widespread  that  we  must  assume  it  to  be 
founded  on  some  real  distinction.  The  actual 
state  of  the  case  appears  to  be  as  follows.  All 
experience  is  internal,  in  the  sense  of  being 
inside  or  constituting  part  of  the  existence  of 
an  indiyidual  consciousness.  But  this  state- 
ment implies  nothing  as  regards  the  nature 
of  the  object  to  which  experience  refers — 
the  object  of  which  it  is  an  experience.  My 
thinking  is  always  a  conscious  process;  but 
I  am  not  always  thinking  about  conscious 
process.  When  I  think  of  the  moon,  I  mean 
something  distinct  in  existence  from  my  own 
stream  of  consciousness  or  any  part  of  it;  the 
object,  as  I  at  the  moment  understand  it,  is 
by  its  intrinsic  nature  something  which  would 
haye  existed  if  I  had  neyer  been  bom.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  may  think  of  an  emotion 
of  disappointment  or  anger  which  I  remember 
feeling  yesterday,  or  am  feeling  now,  or  am 
likely  to  feel  to-morrow.  Here,  not  only  is 
the  process  of  thinking  an  experience  of  mine, 
but  the  object  thought  of  is  sJso  an  experience 
of  mine.  Now  the  phrase  'internal  experi- 
ence' seems  to  refer  especially  to  cases  in 
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which  an  experience  has  other  experiences 
of  the  same  subject  for  its  object ;  or  to  cases, 
if  such  there  be,  in  which  an  experience  is 
immediately  aware  of  itself  as  such.  External 
experiences,  on  the  other  hand,  are  experiences 
which  have  for  their  object  whatever  is  taken 
to  be  distinct  in  existence  from  the  stream  of 
individual  consciousness  or  any  part  of  it. 

The  two  sorts  of  experience  are,  however, 
largely  correlative.  We  cannot  reflect  on  our 
own  states  without  taking  account  of  their 
objects  in  some  measure.  It  is  a  disputed 
question,  how  fiir  it  is  possible  to  know  other 
things  without  at  the  same  time  having  some 
apprehension  of  the  self  and  its  processes. 
But  it  seems  that  ordinarily  in  the  developed 
human  consciousness  some  such  self-awareness 
is  present,  though  it  may  be  relatively  dim 
and  vague.  On  the  various  interpretations  of 
experience  see  Idealism,  Efistemoloot,  and 
Nauvibm  and  Emfibioism.  For  literature, 
see  BiBLioo.  B,  i,  d.  (o.f.s.) 

Bzp6(rim0iit  JLat.  eaoperinuntum,  a  trial] : 
Ger.  Vermich,  Jsxperiment;  Fr.  eaopMenoe; 
Ital.  eaperimento.  The  alteration  of  phenomena 
or  of  die  methods  of  observing  phenomena,  in 
order  to  obtain  knowledge  re^urding  them. 

Wundt  defines  an  experiment  as '  observation 
connected  with  an  intentional  interference  on 
the  part  of  th^  observer,  in  the  rise  and  course 
of  the  phenomena  observed,'  which  definition 
follows  Mill  and  other  writers.  Common 
usage,  however,  would  call  an  observation 
made  under  artificial  conditions,  as  with  in- 
struments, an  experiment.  Mill  remarked  that 
experiments  have  a  very  limited  range  in 
mental  philosophy,  whereas  Wundt  holds  that 
observation  having  to  do  with  objects,  and 
experiment  with  processes,  the  experimental 
method  alone  is  valid  in  individual  psychology, 
and  that  there  is  no  fundamental  psychical  pro- 
cess to  which  it  cannot  be  applied.    (j.ic<%.o.) 

Experiment  in  the  general  sense  then  is 
not  opposed  to  observation,  but  is  a  special 
type  of  it,  and  where  applicable  at  all,  adds 
immensely  to  the  information  which  might  be 
yielded  by  observation,  while  at  the  same  time 
enabling  much  to  be  known  that  would  never 
fall  within  the  compass  of  observation.  Ex- 
periment is  the  most  potent  instrument  for 
effecting  that  elimination  of  the  accidental 
which  is  the  necessary  preliminary  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  law  of  &ct,  and  has  an  equally 
important  function  in  the  indispensable 
work  of  verifying  or  testing  any  generalisa- 
tion by  comparing  it  with  fact.  Like  observa- 
tion, it  is  a  directed  and  controlled  process. 


and  is  therefore  always  in  the  service  of  a 
varying  mass  of  already  acquired  knowledge. 
The  general  principle  regulating  inference  from 
experiment  is  formulated  in  the  canon  of  the 
method  of  Ditfbbencb  (q.  v.).  For  Cmeial 
Experiment  see  Etpicrtmrwtum  cbuctb.  (bjl) 

Bxp«rimoiital  Boience :  see  Sciencb. 

Bxparimontatioii  or  B»p«riinwiting  (as 
a  mental  process):  Oer.  EooperimenHren;  Fr. 
exphimenttUian;  Ital.  (lo)  sperimentare.  The 
process  of '  trial  and  error,'  or  '  try-try-again,' 
considered  as  a  natural  method  of  securing 
results  for  which  no  direct  way  of  attainment 
is  known. 

Animals  and  children  proceed  by  experi* 
menting  in  many  instances.  In  cases  of  motor 
accommodation  it  is  aided  by  the  process  of 
Excess  (q.v.)  or  overproduction. 

Liieraiure:   Qboos,   Die   Spiele  d.  lliierB 

SEng.  trans.),  also  Die  Spiele  d.  Menschen 
Eng.  trans.);  Lloyd  Moboak,  Habit  and 
Instinct.  (j.m.b.) 

Szp«rim«ntiim  cmcia  pist^].  An  Ex- 
PXBiHENT  (q.v.)  SO  aiTaugea  that  its  results 
will  be  final  or  crucial  in  solving  a  problem : 
as  the  introduction  of  a  flame  into  a  jar  to 
determine  whether  one  of  a  group  of  in- 
flammable gases  is  present  or  not.        (j.m.b.) 

gMpifttJon:  see  Atonement. 

Explanation,  [Lat.  ex  +  planua,  smooth] : 
Qer.  ErUdrung;  Fr.  eajpUeaiian',  Ital.  esfxt- 
eazione.  Any  relative  clearing  up  of  a  percep- 
tion or  notion  in  terms  of  judgments  or 
notions  already  assented  to. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  what 
oonetitutes  real  or  ultimate  explanation,  the 
matter  of  dispute  being  the  final  terms  to 
which  the  thi^  explained  may  be  reduced— 
to  axioms,  to  self-evident  or  a  priori  tmtlui, 
to  invariable  sequence,  to  descriptive  or 
analytical  judgments.  Explanation  in  positive 
science  means  the  reduction  of  a  phenomenon 
to  the  terms  of  a  general  principle,  whatever 
that  principle  be;  it  may  be  reached  by 
empirical  and  experimental  methods,  and  is 
then  called  (following  Flatner)  empirical 
explanation.  The  deductive  derivation  of  a 
fisict  or  notion  from  universal  truths  may  be 
called  in  contrast  logical  explanation,  which 
becomes  metaphysical  when  the  universal  is 
one  to  which  metaphysical  vslidity  is  atferi* 
buted. 

Explanation  is  often  made  synonymous 
with  DBFiNinoN  (q.v.),  but  definition  is  a 
more  restricted  term.  Definition  follows  upon 
explanation,  and  consists  in  the  statement  of 
the  explanation  in  its  lowest  terms,  and  in 
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certain  fonns  which  satLsfy  logical  tests. 
Moreover,  the  logical  demand  of  definition 
may  be  filled  fit>m  the  point  of  view  of  formal 
precision  within  the  limits  of  knowledge, 
while  the  psychological  demand  for  explana- 
tion may  be  nnsatirfied.  Farther  knowledge 
in  this  case  may  famish  an  explanation  whidi 
in  tnm  may  result  in  a  new  definition.     Cf. 

BXASOKINO. 

LiUraiwrei  the  general  works  on  logics 
especially  Mill,  Sigwabt,  Ebdhaitn,  Boban- 
QUET,  and  WuKDT ;  Venn,  Empirical  Logic ; 
JsvoHS,  Princ.  of  Sci.;  Pbabson,  Grammar 
of  Sci.  (and  ed.).  (J.11.B.) 

BzpIicatiTO  Judgmont :  see  Analytic 
Aim  Stkthxtio  Judgmskt. 

Szplieite :  see  Impliottb. 

SsponiUa :  see  Pabva  Looioalia. 

EzprMNnon :  see  Lahouaob  Fukction, 
Sfbech,  Gestubb  Lahouaos,  and  Emotiokal 

EXPBXBSIOH. 

ZxprMNdon  (aesthetic)  fLat.  exprimere^  to 
press  oat]:  Ger.  Aumiruek;  Fr.  expression) 
Ital.  espressume,  (i)  The  act  of  expressing 
or  conveying  meamng.  Often  with  the 
connotation  of  clear,  forceful,  penetrating,  and 
emotionally  appropriate  manner.  (2)  The 
meaning  itself  of  an  object  or  work  of  art,  as 
distinct  from  the  act  or  manner  of  conveying 
it.  (3)  The  manner  in  which  any  part  or  the 
whole  of  an  object  or  work  of  art  imparts  its 
peculiar  significance,  and  in  the  latter  case 
more  specifically  the  mode  in  which  the  artist 
reveals  ideas  and  emotions,  whether  in  ioter- 
pretation  of  nature  and  mankind,  or  as 
embodying  his  own  immediate  subjective 
experience  as  such.  For  the  relation  of 
expression  to  beauty,  see  Beaiht  (II  and 

im. 

Expression  as  a  constituent  element  of 
aesthetic  value  appears  to  have  been  explicitly 
recognized  by  Socrates.  It  is  somewhat  inci- 
dentally treated  by  Aristotle,  who  mentions 
it^  in  the  sense  in  which  it  indicates  expression 
of  character,  as  a  feature  in  good  painting, 
and  a  matter  of  distinct  importance  in  tragedy. 
He  also  compares  to  their  disadvantage  in  this 
respect  the  formative  arts  with  music.  Plotinus 
recognizes  it  indirectly,  but  it  does  not  become 
a  principle  of  fundamental  significance  until 
its  development  by  Winckelmann.  The  sub- 
sequent history  of  art  shows  in  many  direc- 
tions reflections  of  the  principle  under  the 
influence  of  the  larger  spirit  of  Bomanticism. 
The  emphasis  upon  the  expression  of  indi- 
viduality and  the  characteristic,  together  with 
the  tendency  to  break  from  slavish  adherence 
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to  classicism  and  the  accepted  models  of  art, 
is  illustrated  in  poetry  by  Goethe,  Schiller, 
and  Byron ;  in  the  treatment  of  the  novel  by 
Victor  Hugo ;  in  painting  by  the  cultivation  of 
landscape,  as  exemplified  by  Corot  and  Turner, 
and  in  the  development  of  genre  by  such  men 
as  Millet  and  Breton.  Wagner  may  fairly 
represent  this  trend  as  affecting  music.  In 
sculpture  and  architecture  the  influence  of  the 
principle  is  no  less  truly  felt,  but  it  is  mingled 
with  other  influences.  Schwanthaler  and 
Lassus  may,  however,  serve  as  illustrations. 
Cf.  CHASACTEBisno,  and  Abt  Thsoribs. 

Literature :  Bosanqubt,  Hist  of  Aesthetic 
(189a);  Van  Dtbb,  Princ.  of  Art  (1887); 
Vbbok,  Aesthetics  (1879)  I  Tainb,  Lects.  on 
Art  (1896,  2nd  ed.};  Santataka,  The  Sense 
of  B^ty  (1896);  SuLLT  Pbudhommb,  L'Ex- 
pression  dans  lesneaux-Arts  (1898};  Gubnbt, 
Power  of  Sound  (1880)  ;  v.  Hansboobb,  Die 
Musik  als  Ausdruck  (and  ed.,  1887).    (j.b.a.) 

BxpreMdon  (facial):  see  Phybiookomt, 
and  Emotional  Expbebsion. 

Bytenwon  [Lat.  ex  +  tendere,  to  stretch] : 
Ger.  Auedehfwng ;  Fr.  extension ;  Ital.  esten- 
sione.  A  continuous,  coexistent,  manifold  of 
positions,  in  which  the  distance  and  direction 
of  the  constituent  parts  are  not  qualitatively 
determined.    Cf.  Space. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  serial  arrangement. 
Extension  is  distinguished  from  time  series, 
because  its  constituent  parts  are  coexistent, 
not  successive.  It  is  distinguished  from 
qualitative  and  intensive  series,  such  as  the 
scale  of  pitch,  because  the  order  of  its  parts 
is  not  dependent  on  the  intrinsic  nature  of 
each  part.  The  reason  why  one  tone  is  placed 
between  two  other  tones  in  the  scale  of  pitch, 
is  that  comparison  shows  it  to  be  higher  than 
one  of  them,  and  lower  than  the  other.  The 
relative  position  of  the  parts  of  extension  is 
not  fixed  in  this  way  by  qualitative  com- 
parison. 

Psychological  theories  of  the  perception  of 
extension  have  been  roughly  divided  into  two 
classes:  (i)  the  nativist;  (a)  the  genetic. 
The  purely  nativist  theory  maintains  that-  all 
perception  of  extension  is  due  to  original  en- 
dowment, so  that  it  can  no  more  be  accounted 
for  by  psychological  conditions  than  the  sen- 
sations of  colour  or  sound.  The  purely  em- 
pirical form  of  the  genetic  theory  wholly  de- 
nies both  that  the  perception  itself  is  a  matter 
of  original  endowment,  or  that  it  contains 
any  constituent  factor  exclusively  belonging  to 
it  which  is  due  to  original  endowment,  and 
so  incapable  of  psychological  derivation  or 
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explanation.  As  an  example  of  the  purely 
empirical  view,  we  may  refer  to  the  attempt 
of  Bain,  J.  S.  Mill,  and  others  to  reduce  the 
whole  perception  of  extension  to  series  of 
motor  sensations  combined  in  certain  ways, 
and  occurring  in  a  time  series.  Unreflective 
common  sense  resorts  to  the  form  of  nativism 
which  makes  space  a  matter  of  psychologic- 
ally immediate  perception.  Older  writers, 
such  as  Hobbes  and  Lockcy  never  seem  to 
have  thought  of  doubting  it.  Berkeley  is  a 
natiyist  as  regards  the  tactual  perception  of 
extension  in  sJl  its  forms,  and  also  as  regards 
the  visual  perception  of  the  second  dimension. 
But  he  was  the  first  to  call  in  question  the 
possibility  of  directly  perceiving  the  third 
dimension  by  sight.  He  made  the  perception 
of  distance  from  the  eye  a  restdt  of  the 
association  of  visual  with  tactual  experiences. 
In  modem  times  it  is  difficult  to  find  any 
competent  authority  for  a  purely  nativist 
position  such  as  would  support  the  Kantian 
view  of  Spacb  (q.  v.)  as  an  a  priori  form. 
Nativist  writers,  while  affirming  an  original 
perception  of  extension  both  by  sight  and 
touch,  usually  regard  this  perception  as  at 
the  outset  vague  and  rudimentary;  its  fur- 
ther development  is  regarded  by  them  as  due 
to  experience,  and  capable  of  psychological 
explanation  (Stumpf,  Bering,  ftc).  Others, 
who  have  been  ciJled  *  nativists  of  process ' 
(Lotze,  Wundt),  hold  that  extension  is  reached 
by  a  functional  synthesis  of  uneztensive 
data  (intensive  and  qualitative)  which  are 
called  LooAL  Sioks  (q.  v.).  These  writers 
consider  their  theory  genetic,  though  not 
empirical.  A  third  view  current  at  the 
present  time  cannot  properly  be  called  either 
nativist  or  empirical.  It  is  empirical  as  re- 
gards the  form  of  extension ;  but  it  is  nativist 
as  regards  the  matter  which  is  arranged  in 
this  form,  although  on  this  distinction  its  two 
main  advocates,  Ward  and  James,  do  not  seem 
to  be  in  complete  agreement.  It  regards  the 
serial  order  of  positions,  distances,  Ac,  as  the 
result  of  mentid  processes  which  are  traceable 
by  the  psychologist.  But  it  maintains  at  the 
same  time  that  the  matter  which  assumes 
this  form  is,  in  part  at  least,  of  a  peculiar  kind 
distinctively  belonging  to  the  perception  of 
extension,  and  due  to  an  original  and  irredu- 
cible kind  of  sense-experience.  This  ultimate 
sense-experience  is  called  extensity  (Ward), 
or  eztensiveness  (James).  See  Extbnsitt. 
Discussion  is  now  very  largely  between  the 
genetic  nativism  (of  process)  and  this  sen- 
sational or  *  original  quality '  view. 


i 


Locke  uses  the  term  'expansion'  instead 
of  extension.  It  is  obvious  that  according  to 
the  definition  sounds,  (smells.  Sec),  are  not  ex- 
tended. There  are  no  audible  positions  co- 
existent with  each  other,  and  separated  and 
coimected  by  audible  distances.  It  would 
seem  to  be  a  Intimate  problem  to  ask  why 
there  are  not,  i.  e.  what  local  signs  they  lack, 
or  why  their  extensity  (if  they  have  it)  does 
not  develop  into  extension. 

Literature :  Hsbbabt,  PsychoL  als  Wiss.,  §§ 
109-15  ;VoLKXANN,  Lehrb.  d.  PsychoL,  §§  90- 
9 ;  Lotze,  Metaphysik,  §§  543-73  ;  Medicin. 
Psychol.,  $§325-435;  Qrundzilge  d.  PsychoL 
4th  ed.),  §§  31-43;  Bain,  Senses  and  Intellect 
4th  ed.),  196-204 ;  T.  K.  Abbot,  Sight  and 
Touch;  Stumpf,  Die  Baumvorstellungen ; 
WuNBT,  PhysioL PsychoL  (3rd  ed.),  ii.  a8  f.  and 
X89  ff.;  Logik,  ii.  457-60;  Lipps,  Orundthat- 
sachen,  475-587;  WABD,Encyc.  Brit.(9th  ed.), 
art.  Psychology ;  James,  Princ.  of  PsychoL,  ii. 
132-282  ;  Stout,  Manual  of  PeychoL,  330  ff.; 
ViCTOB  Hbnbi,  Die  Baumwahmehmungen  des 
Tastsinnes,  §§  159-214;  the  Psychobgies  of 
Ladd  and  Baldwin  contain  many  literary 
references.  (oj.b.-j.m.b.) 

Bytenrion  (in  physics).  That  property 
of  matter  in  virtue  of  which  it  seems  to  oc* 
cupy  space.  It  is  intimately  associated  with 
Impbitetbabilitt  (q.  v.). 

In  mathematics :  the  property  of  occupying 
space  in  one  or  more  dimensions.  (8.K.) 

Extension  (logical):  Oer.  Umfang;  Fr. 
extension ;  Ital.  estensione.  The  extension  or 
extent  of  a  general  notion  is  the  whole  range 
of  concrete  ohjects,  lower  classes,  cases  or 
instances  in  which  are  found  the  distinctive 
characters  nnnking  up  the  Compbbhbnsioit 
fq.v.)  of  the  said  notion.  See  also  QuANnrr 
(in  logic). 

The  oistinction  between  the  two  aspects 
of  all  generalising  thought,  the  reference  to 
the  concrete  instances  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
relatively  abstract  marks  or  meaning  on  the 
other,  is  so  fundamental  that  it  could  not 
but  make  itself  felt  in  the  earliest  scientific 
analysis  of  thought,  in  the  Aristotelian  logic, 
though  it  did  not  then  receive  any  speaal 
denomination.  The  same  lack  of  definite 
naming  is  traceable  in  the  whole  scholastic 
logic.  It  is  only  in  the  15th  century  that 
some  indications  of  the  distinction  as  having 
logical  significance  began  to  appear,  and  in 
modem  logic  recognition  of  its  value  dates 
from  the  Fort  BcyaX  Logic,  1662.  Leibnitz^ 
Wolff,  and  Kant,  with  their  followers,  as  thej 
tried  to  make  the  notion  the  unit  of  logicad 
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thongbt^  nattirally  assign  greatest  importance 
to  a  distinctioD  which  is  most  clearly  evidenced 
in  notions.  Sir  W,  Hamilton  is  the  latest 
exponent  of  this  view. 

LiUrature :  historical  notions  of  this  dis- 
tinction in  Hamilton,  Discassions,  App.  II, 
and  Logic,  lect.  yiii ;  Batnbs,  New  Aiialytic  of 
Logical  Forms.  Ail  the  iM^r  treatises  on 
logic,  such  as  those  of  Lotzb  and  Siowabt, 
discass  the  distinction.  On  the  relative 
merits  of  extension  and  comprehension  as 
basis  of  logical  relations,  see  Mnx,  Exam,  of 
Hamilton,  chap,  xxii ;  Lakoe,  Logische 
Stud.  (1877);  VsNN,  Symbolic  Logic  (2nd 
ed.),  chap,  xix;  Hubsbbl,  in  Vt^jsch.  f.  wiss. 
Fhilos.  (1891).  (B.A.) 

Szteiudtj  or  Sztetud^wnaM  (no  fixed 
foreign  equivalents,  but  those  for  Extbnbioh  ; 
see  below).  An  original  spacial  property 
supposed  to  attach  to  some  or  all  sensations ; 
also  called  voluminousness.         (J.M.B.,  o.f.s.) 

Stumpf  uses  Baum,  nlumliches  (raumahn- 
liches)  Moment,  Verbreitung  des  Eindmcks, 
Tongr68se,as  well  as  (immanente)  Ausdebnung. 
Stumpf,  Ebbinghaus,  and  others  use  the 
adjectives  massig,  breit,  uns  rings  umflutend, 
diinn,  stechend,  fein,  spitsig,  dick,  voll,  ftc, 
to  denote  opposites  of  this  'extensity.'  In 
ItaL  estensivitii  is  suggested  (E.M.). 

Literature:  James  (a  'feeling  of  crude 
extensity,'  'discernible  in  each  and  every 
sensation,  though  more  developed  in  some 
than  in  others,  is  the  original  sensation  of 
space.'  It  is  clearest  in  sensations  of '  hear- 
ing, touch,  sight,  and  pain '),  Princ.  of  Psychol., 
ii.  134-5;  Wabd,  Encyc.  Brit.  (9th  ed.),  art. 
Psychology,  46 ;  Bain,  Senses  and  Intellect 
(1868),  1 11^  199,  227 ;  Stumpf,  Baumvorstel- 
lung,  272,  and  Tonpsychologie,  ii.  51 ;  Kt^LPE 
(a  given  attribute  of  sensations  of  sight  and 
pressure ;  an  areal  extension,  Ausgedelmtheit), 
Outlines  of  Psychol.,  30 ;  J.  MtJLLEB  (connate 
areal  vision),  PhysioL  d.  Oesichtssinnes,  56, 

71.  (B.B.T.) 

Also  H.  Tains,  De  Tlntelligence,  ii.  81  ff. 
and  I28£  (Eng.  trans.,  On  the  Intelligence) ; 
Ch.  Dunan,  Thtorie  psychologiquede  Tespace, 
(1895).  (L.M.) 

Extensor  MusgIm:    see  Flezob  and 

EXTENSOB. 

Sxtemal  and  Zntemal :  see  Extebnal 
Objects,  and  Expebienge. 

Sxternal  Ol^eots:  Ger.  Dinge  {und 
Erdgniste)  der  AussenMeU}  Fr.  n^eU  eodMeurs; 
ItaL  oggeUi  etUrm.  Things  and  events  pre- 
sented in  sense-perception  considered  as  exist- 
ing independently  of  the  process  by  which  they 


are  perceived.    As  thus  existing  they  are  said 
to  have  externality.  (o.p.8.-j.m.b.) 

One  of  the  oldest  psychological  theories  of 
our  perception  of  an  external  object  is  that  of 
Hobbes.  According  to  him,  sensation  and 
sense-perception  are  due  to  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  organism  to  change  produced 
by  an  external  impression.  *  Seeing,  therefore, 
there  is  in  the  whole  organ,  by  reason  of  its 
own  internal  natural  motion,  some  resistance 
or  reaction  against  the  motion  which  is  pro- 
pagated from  the  object  to  the  innermost  part 
of  the  organ,  there  is  also  in  the  same  organ 
an  endeavour  opposite  to  the  endeavour  which 
proceeds  from  the  object,  so  that  when  that 
endeavour  inwards  is  the  last  action  in  the  act 
of  sense,  then  from  the  reaction,  how  little 
soever  the  duration  of  it  be,  a  phantasm  or 
idea  hath  its  being,  which  by  reason  that  the 
endeavour  is  now  outwards,  doth  always 
appear  as  something  situate  within  the  organ ' 
{WctJcm,  Molesworth's  ed.,  i.  391).  This  may 
be  regsfded  as  the  germ  of  tiieories  such  as 
those  of  Maine  de  Biran,  Bain,  and  others, 
which  lay  main  stress  on  the  experience  of 
resistance  to  motor  activity.  Berkeley,  fol- 
lowing Locke,  insisted  on  the  relative  uncon- 
trollableness  of  sensations  as  compared  with 
the  flow  of  ideas.  He  also  brought  into 
prominence  the  essential  part  played  by  fixity 
and  unifcrmity  in  the  oider  of  occurrence  of 
sensation.  This  line  of  thought  was  after- 
wards followed  up  by  J.  S.  Mill  in  his  cele- 
brated chapter  in  the  EgBaminaiion  of  ffamU- 
Um,  entitled  'Psychological  Theory  of  the 
Perception  of  External  Beality.'  A  suggestive 
restatement  of  this  doctrine  is  given  by 
H.  Cornelius  in  his  Psyehologie  ala  Etfahnrngi- 
wisaenmshafi,  99-1 1 4  (i 897).  Of.  Belief,  and 
Extebnal  Wobld. 

Literaiture :  Pikleb,  Psychol,  of  the  Belief 
in  Objective  Existence,  Pt.  I;  Objectiva 
capable  of  Presentation,  4  (1890);  Stout, 
Manual  of  Psychol.;  Cboom  Hobebtson, 
in  Mind,  O.S.,  xvi.  100,  republished  in 
Philos.  Hemains,  465  ff.  (1894).  Other  nota- 
ble references  are  Wabd,  Encyc.  Brit.,  art. 
Psychology,  55-7;  Baldwin,  Feeling  and 
Will,  160  ff.,  and  art.  in  Mind,  O.S.  (1891); 
Spenceb,  Princ.  of  Psychol.,  iL  Pt.  VU. 
chaps,  xvi-xviii ;  Lifps,  Seelenleben,  chap,  xix; 
Jambs,  Princ.  of  Psychol.,  chap,  xxi ;  Royce, 
Studies  of  Good  and  Evil,  viii.  198  ff.  (o.f.s.) 

Sztemal  World  (cognition  of) :  Oer.  Er- 
kewniniss  einer  AuMenweU;  Fr.  eannaissance 
du  monde  extMeur;  Ital.  jpereezione  del 
mcndo  estemo.    Cognition  of  external  objects 
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and  events  as  interconnected  in  a  unified 
system. 

Merely  perceptual  consciousness  is  con- 
cerned only  with  isolated  objects  or  groups 
of  objects.  The  cognition  of  an  external 
world  develops  gradually  by  a  process  of  ideal 
construction;  and  this  ideal  construction  is 
essentially  a  social  function  involving  co- 
operative thinking  and  willing.  For  belief 
in  the  external,  see  Belibf,  and  Extebnal 
Objects. 

Literature :  see  the  titles  under  External 
Objects;  and  especially  Hume,  Treatise, 
Ft.  rV.  §  2 ;  Mill,  ExauL  of  Hamilton ;  Lipps, 
Qrundihatsachen,  §§  410-51 ;  Botoe,  Studies 
of  Good  and  Evil,  198  f.;  Stout,  Manual  of 

PsychoL  (O.F.8.,  J.M.B.) 

Eztomalitj :  see  Extebnal  Objects. 

Extirpation  [Lat.  exHrpaiio]:  Qer.  Ab- 
tragwig,  Extirpation;  Fr.  extirpation  or 
avulsion  (according  to  the  case — (t.d.)); 
Ital.  estirpazione.  The  experimental  removal 
of  some  part  of  an  organ  (as  of  the  brain)  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the 
changes  in  function  resulting  from  its  removal. 
Of.  Localization  (cerebral).  (h.h.) 

Sztra-mnndfliia :  see  Mundus. 

Sxtrema  Cases :  see  Scientific  Method. 
see  Intbinbio  and  Extbinsic. 
Sometimes  used  as 
translation  of  the  German  Augenmass.  Mea- 
surement, &c.,  of  Visual  Abea  (q.v.)  is  recom- 
mended in  its  stead.  (j.m.b.,  h.m.) 

Syd-movemoiitB :  Oer.  Augenbewegtmgen ; 
Fr.  mauvements  de  Vceil;  Ital.  movimenii 
deW  occhio.  The  normal  movements  of  the  two 
eyes  together  under  control  of  certain  muscles. 
Of.  Eye  under  Vision.  (j.mjb.) 

Eye-movements  are  of  psychological  im- 
portance in  certain  connections,  (i)  Free 
movements  are  supposed,  on  Wundt's  genetic 
theory  of  space-perception,  to  account  for  the 
general  form  of  the  monocular  field  of  vision, 
and  the  perception  of  the  position  of  objects 


within  it  (Wundt,  Fhyeidl.  Fsyehol.,  4th  ed., 
u.  130,  131V  (2)  Free  movements  along 
the  compurea  lines  are  our  chief  means  ci 
measurement  of  visual  areas,  the  phenomena 
of  which  accordingly  £bJ1  under  Weber's  law : 
the  measurement  being,  probably,  in  terms  of 
the  intensity  of  muscular  and  tendinous,  per- 
haps of  pseudo-articular,  sensations  (Wundt, 
op.  cit.,  131).  See  Kinaesthetio  Sensation. 
(3)  Normal  asymmetry  of  movement  in  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  directions  is  thought 
to  explain  certain  optical  illusions,  e.g.  the 
greater  apparent  height,  as  compared  with 
the  breadth,  of  a  square,  ftc.  (cf.  Wundt,  op. 
cit.,  137,  and  Abhandl.  d,  kgl.  e&cha.  GeeeU. 
d.  Wies,,  xxiv.  2).  (4)  The  movements  of 
GoNVEBOENCB  (q.  V.)  and  Accommodation 
(q.  V.)  apparently  constitute  the  primary 
basis  of  our  judgment  of  depth  or  binocuUr 
perception  of  Distance  (q.  v.)  (Wundt,  Physiol, 
Psychol,,  197,  215;  cf.  Arrer,  in  Philos.  Stud., 
xiii.  116;  Hillebrand,  in  Zeitsch.  /  Psychol,, 
vii.  97,  xvi.  71;  Dixon,  in  Mind,  N.S.,  iv. 
195).  (5)  Eye-movements  do  not  assist  us  to 
estimate  extent  of  movement  when  there  is  no 
possibility  of  reference  to  a  fixed  point.  In 
themselves,  that  is,  they  are  little  noticed; 
theirfunction  has  become  symbolic.  Illusions  of 
movement  may  arise  from  this  &ct  (see  Kolpe, 
Outlines  of  Psychol,,  362).  (6)  Involuntary 
eye-movements  are  disturbing  fiictors  in  many 
optical  investigations,  e.g.  in  the  determmation 
of  the  sensibility  of  the  fovea  tocolour.  Theyare, 
further,  the  condition  of  Purkinje's  dizziness. 

The  physiological  investigation  of  eye-move- 
ments began  with  J.  Milller  (cf.  Helmholtz, 
Physiol.  Optik,  2nd  ed.,  668);  the  psycho- 
logical with  Herbart  and  Lotze  (Hehnholtz, 
op.  cit.,  739,  740).  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
psychological  importance  of  eye-movements  is 
still  a  matter  of  keen  dispute. 

Literature :  see  the  titles  given  above,  and 
under  Space  (perception  of),  and  Local 
Sign.  (B3-t.) 
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FACIAL  ANGLE  —  FACT 


Facial  Angla:  Oer.  Getiehimoinkel;  Fr. 
angle  facud;  HaL  angcHo/aceiaU,  Li  a  general 
way  the  iacial  angle  is  the  angle  made  hy  the 
axis  of  the  &ce  with  the  asda  of  the  skall. 

Since  the  first-saggested  fiusial  angle  (that 
of  Camper,  1786),  many  others  have  oeen 
propoeed  which  differ  in  the  selection  both  of 
the  horizontal  and  of  the  particular  points 
selected  for  the  determination  of  the  oblique 
facial  line^  as  is  indicated  by  the  accompany- 
ing figure.    The  main  purpose  of  the  &cial 


The  fiMdal  Aiig^e  of  CMnper  is  the  angle  formed  by 
the  liaee  SS'  And  PP'.  The  Angle  PBK  ia  the 
ftdal  ang^  of  (Jeoffrmr-SAint-Hilaire  And  Cnyier,  its 
▼crtez  At  the  edoe  of  the  indaon ;  LCM  the  Angle  of 
Jolee  Cloqnet,  its  vertex  At  the  AlveoUr  border; 
ODir  the 
(Modified  from  TopinArd.) 


an^e  was  to  indicate  the  amount  of  gnathism 
or  projection  of  the  upper  jaw,  this  being 
regarded  as  significant  in  zoological  evolution, 
aikd  also  in  the  evolution  of  the  higher  races. 


angle  is  by  some  (Topinard)  regarded  as  un- 
satisfactory, and  the  inferior  facial  or  subfacial 
angle  (formed  at  the  alveolar  point  C  by  lines 
to  the  snbnasal  point  D  and  the  occipital 
condyle  ^)  is  regarded  as  a  better  index  of 
prognathism.  The  significant  difference  in 
shape  between  an  orthognathous  and  pro*- 
gnathouB  skull  is  shown  in  the  topic  Pbo- 
ONATHiSM  (q.v.).  !For  the  subnasal  facial  angle 
Topinard  gives  for  white  races  89°  to  51*3^ 
yelkw  races  76^  to  68*5^,  and  black  races 
(prognathous)  69^  to  59*5^  Camper's  angle 
varies  in  man  from  about  70°  to  80°.  Gonio- 
meters and  craniometers  are  used  for  measur- 
ing facial  angles. 

Liieraiure:  arts.  Angles  craniom^triques, 
and  Prognathisme,  in  Diot.des  Sci.  Anthropol.; 
TopiNABD,  Anthropology ;  Kbanb,  Ethnology ; 
QuAiN,  Anatomy,  new  ed.,  Appendix;  and 
references  given  under  C&akiombtbt.     (j.j.) 

Faeilitatioii  [Lat.  faeilU,  easy^:  Oer. 
Baftnung;  Yt.  facilitation ;  Ital.  facUttazione, 
agevoUzza.  Increased  ease  of  function,  or  of 
disposition  for  it,  resulting  from  stimulation 
of  any  sort.  It  is  one  of  the  marks  of  the 
growth  of  Habit  (q.  v.,  also  for  literature). 

The  term  has  been  given  technical  meaning 
as  a  translation  of  the  German  Bahnung  (in 
neurology),  which  latter  carries  the  idea  of 
the  prdTerential  determination  of  a  function. 


iX^  ii*^"*®*',     r  V"^  i*  *  !w  •*'' u      1     *  J  rektively  to  other  functions,  as  to  its  pathway 
ODIT  the  Angle  of  jAoquArt  At  the  snbnAiAl  point.      -    ,.    t^  ric    nv-«,..™««     a-^         t      r 

(Modified  ftt>m  TopinwdS  ^^  discharge.    Cf.  Titchbnkr,  Amer.  J.  of 

Psychol.,  vii.   80.      For  cognate    terms    in 


For  this  distinctive  purpose  the  ordinary  £ftcial  'experience. 
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psychology,  see  Exebcise,  Habituation,  and 

PbEFABATION.  (J.M.B.-O.F.8.) 

Fact  [IaL  factum,  made] :  Ger.  ThaUad^e ; 
Fr. fait;  lial.fatto.    An  objective  datum  of 


FACT  —  FACTORS  OF  PRODUCTION 


Fact  is  difltingaiBhed  fn)]n  Truth  (q.  v.)  in 
tbat  (i)  it  is  immediatei  a  datum  carrying 
the  belief  on  the  part  of  the  obsenrer  that  it 
is  independent  of  him ;  and  also  in  that  (2)  it 
is  immediately  objective,  a  matter  of  presenta- 
tion in  time  or  space.  Such  expressions  as 
the  'universe/  or  'world/  or  'thing  of  fact/ 
all  emphasize  one  or  other  of  these  two  char- 
acters, in  contrast  with  the  spheres  of  desire, 
value,  discourse,  ftc,  which  implicate  attitudes 
or  constructions  on  the  part  of  the  observer. 
Fact  might  be  defined  thus :  datum  of  experi- 
ence considered  as  abstracted  from  the  experi* 
ence  of  which  it  is  a  datum.  The  notion  of 
fact  includes  abstraction  even  from  the  ex- 
perience by  which  the  fact  is  reached  or  as- 
serted. And  inasmuch  as  it  is  just  this  sort  of 
abstraction  which  the  notion  of  actuality— or 
of  the  so-called '  trans-subjective ' — covers,  we 
may  say  that  a  &ct  is  anything  which  is  found 
to  be  actuaL  The  fact  is,  however,  not  absolute, 
but  always  relative  to  some  experience. 

Litercaure :  see  Epistemologt,  and  Truth 

AKT)  EbROB.  (J.M.B.,  O.F.B.) 

Leibnitz  distinguished  'truths  of  £ftct' 
(v^rit^s  de  fait)  from  'truths  of  reason' 
(v^t^  de  raisonnement) ;  the  first  being 
guaranteed  by  the  '  law  of  sufficient  reason,' 
ihe  second  by  the  '  law  of  contradiction.'  (k.o.) 

Fact  (in  law).  Whatever  has  occurred; 
an  act  or  event  by  which  a  thing  has  been 
brought  into  relation  with  a  person.  Investi- 
tive &ct ;  one  by  which  a  right  comes  into 
existence.  Divestitive  fact :  one  by  which  a 
right  is  divested.  Translative  fact:  one  by 
which  a  right  is  transferred. 

Literature:  Pollock,  First  Book  of  Juris- 
prudence, chap.  vi.  132;  Holland,  Juris- 
prudence, chap.  X.  2.  (B.E.B.) 

Faotitioiui:  see  Intbikbic  and  Extrihbig. 

Factor  [Lat./ac0re,  to  make] :  Qer.  Factor; 
Fr.facteur;  Ital.fattare.  Any  one  of  a  plu- 
rality of  causes  or  conditions  which  together 
determine  a  thing  or  event. 

Technical  uses  of  the  term  are  in  mathe- 
matics, biology,  aesthetics,  ftc. :  see  Factors 

OF  EvOLUnOK.  (J.M.B.) 

Factom  of  Solution ;  Qer.  Faetoren  der 
FvolfUion;  Fr.  faeteura  de  TivcluHan;  Ital. 
faUort  delV  evoluzione.  The  agencies  or  con- 
ditions of  whatever  character  which  determine 
organic  evolution. 

The  word  factor  is  made  to  cover  both  terms 
of  the  distinction  between  Force  and  Coitdition 
made  under  that  topic.  The  causes  of  or^ 
ganic  evolution  must  themselves  be  phenomena 
of  an  organic  or  vital  sort — ^the  subject-matter 


of  biology.  But,  as  in  other  sciences,  we  find 
the  operation  of  these  properly  biological  forces 
or  causes  conditioned,  limited,  and  interfered 
with  by  extra-biological  oonditions.  The 
greatest  of  all  these  is  natural  selection,  which 
is  a  restriction  set  upon  mating,  not  a  bio- 
logical cause  or  even  a  positive  force  of  any 
sort.  So  isolation,  artificial  selection,  ftc ; 
these  are  all  oonditions  of  evolution,  and  factors 
of  a  real  but  in  a  sense  n^^tive  value.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  vital  functions  of  reproduction, 
variation,  accommodation,  direct  competition, 
preying,  Ac,  are  biological  forces,  the  motive 
principles  belonging  distinctively  to  life.  These 
are  causes  or  factors  of  a  positive  sort,  in  the 
determination  of  evolution.  (j.m.b.) 

This  distinction  roughly  corresponds  to  that 
between  (i)  originative,  and  {2)  directive 
fiustors,  the  latter  being  the  conditions,  the 
former  the  causes.  Prior  to  Darwin,  the  chief 
factor  recognized  in  evolution  as  progressive 
was  that  which  is  now  associated  with  the 
name  of  Lamarck,  the  transmission  to  ofispring 
of  that  which  the  organism  gained  by  indi- 
vidual effort,  together  with  that  indicated  by 
Buffon,  the  transmission  of  that  which  is  im- 
pressed on  the  organism  by  the  environment. 
Darwin  and  Wallace  suggested  natural  selec- 
tion as  the  chief  directive  factor  in  progress. 
Wallace  and  Weismann  regard  natural  selec- 
tion as  the  all-sufficient  directive  fS&otor  of 
progressive  evolution.  Mivart,  NKgeli,  and 
others  believe  in  an  inherent  tendency  to 
progress  in  certain  directions.  Natural  seleo- 
tion  as  a  directive  fiictor  is  universally  recog- 
nized, though  its  range  is  still  open  to  discus- 
sion. Sexual  selection  by  selective  mating 
was  regarded  by  Darwin  as  a  supplementary 
directive  fiictor  in  evolution.  The  OnQAino 
Selbction  (q.v.)  of  Baldwin,  Morgan,  and 
Osbom,  and  Karl  Pearson's  Rbfeoduotivx  or 
Oenbtio  SELEGTiOK(q.v.)  have  also  been  added 
to  the  list  of  &ctors  of  organic  evolution. 

The  importance  of  Isolation  (q.v.)  as  a 
&ctor  was  recog^nized  by  Moritz  Wagner  (i  868), 
and  has  been  emphasized  by  Gulick  and 
Romanes.  The  Phybiolooioal  Sslbotior 
(q.  ▼.)  of  the  latter  author  is  now  generally 
regaxiled  as  an  isolation  fJEUstor. 

Literaiure:  see  Eyolution,  Isolatiok, 
Natural  Selection,  and  the  references  given 
under  the  special  topics  mentioned.     (c.Ll.m.) 

Faotom  of  Pvoduetion:  Ger.  Faetoren 
der  ProdukHon ;  'Fr.facteure  de  laproduetion ; 
Ital.  faUari  deOa  produzione.  Agencies  of 
different  character,  whose  combination  is 
sential  for  the  production  of  wealth. 
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Following  the  luage  laid  down  (thongh  not 
very  explicitly)  by  Adam  Smith,  most  eoono- 
miBts  have  recognized  three  each  &cton — 
land,  labour,  and  capital.  The  French  econo- 
mists havCy  as  a  nde,  recognised  bat  two — 
labour  and  capital;  laind  being  included  under 
capitaL  Qeorge  recognises  only  land  and 
labour;  capital  being  stored-up  labour.  On 
the  other  hand,  Walker  and  Marshall  recognize 
four  fiictors — ^land,  labour,  capital,  and  busi- 
nesi  ability.  (a.t.h.) 

Tmeeulij  [Lat.  fiMCultas]:  Qer.  Sedenver- 
mS^on;  Fr.fietdii;  lUl.facML  Capability 
for  a  certain  kind  of  mental  process. 

To  say  that  an  indiyidual  mind  possesses 
a  certain  fiumlty  is  merely  to  say  that  it  is 
capable  of  certain  states  or  processes.  But 
we  find  in  many  of  the  earlier  psychologists 
a  tendency  to  treat  fiskculties  as  if  they  were 
causes,  or  real  conditions,  of  the  states  or 
processes  in  which  they  are  manifested,  and 
to  speak  of  them  as  positive  agencies  inter- 
acting with  each  other.  Thus  persistence  in 
▼oluntaiy  decision  is  said  to  be  due  to  extra- 
ordinaiy  strength  of  will,  or  to  will-power,  or 
to  the  faculty  of  wilL  Certain  mental  pro- 
cesses in  man  are  said  to  have  their  source  in 
the  fiMulty  of  reason,  and  certain  other  pro- 
cesses in  lower  animak  are  explained  by  the 
existence  of  a  &culty  of  instinct.  This  mode 
of  pretended  explanation  has  received  the 
name  of  Faculty  Psychology.  Locke,  in  criti- 
cizing the  phrase  'freedom  of  the  will/  has 
brought  out  very  clearly  the  nature  of  the 
fidlacy  involved.  'We  may  as  properly  say 
that  the  singing  &culty  sings,  and  the  danc- 
ing faculty  dances,  ss  that  the  will  chooses, 
or  that  the  imderstanding  conceives;  or,  as  is 
usual,  that  the  will  directs  the  understanding, 
or  the  understanding  obeys,  or  obeys  not,  the 
will;  it  being  altc^ther  as  proper  and  in- 
telligible to  say  that  the  power  of  speaking 
directs  the  power  of  singing,  or  the  power  of 
singing  obeys  or  disobeys  the  power  of  speak- 
ing '  ^8$ay  on  Hvtman  Undtratamdingf  Bk.  11. 
chapL  xxi.  §  1 7). 

Liieraiwre:  Hxsbabt,  Lehrb.  d.  Psychol. ; 
LoTZB,  Microcosmns,  Bk.  ILchap.ii;  Stout, 
Manual  of  PsychoL,  Bk.  I.  chap,  iii ;  citations 
in  EiBT.mi,  Worterb.  d.  philos.  Begriffe,'  Seelen- 
vermogen.'  (g.f.8.,  j.m.b.) 

AiatneMi  n^E./ayfi<,  weak,  feeble] :  Qer. 
O^^MOMclU,  SehwdUAegrfiM ;  Fr.  faihU$se; 
ItaL  languors,  {f&mo  dt)  maneamenio.  More 
or  less  loss  of  consciousness.  (J.M.B.) 

The  feeling  of  faintness  or  loss  of  conscious- 
ness shows  itself  externally  in  pallor  of  coun- 


tenance, loss  of  muscular  power,  and  difficulty 
in  breathing.  It  may  be  due  to  excessive 
exertion,  to  emotional  shock,  or  may  ensue  as 
the  result  of  obscure  central  changes.  The 
feint  itself — ^more  precisely  termed  Stnoopb 
(q.v.) — ^is  the  result  of  more  or  less  severe 
disturbance  of  heart  action,  and  is  characterized 
by  suspended  animation  and  unconsciousness. 
Cf.  Ukconsoious  Statb.  (j.j.) 

Faith  {lAtJides,  trust]:  Ger.  CRaube; 
Fr.ybt;  liaUfBde.  Faith  is  practically  identical 
with  Bblixv  (q.v.),  and  may  be  defined  as 
the  personal  acceptance  of  something  as  true 
or  real,  but — ^the  distinguishing  mark — on 
grounds  that,  in  whole  or  part,  are  different 
from  those  of  theoretic  certitude. 

The  moment  of  will  enters  into  the  assent 
of  faith  in  the  ferm  of  some  subjective 
interest  or  consideration  of  value.  Some 
faith-judgments  are  translatable  into  judg- 
ments of  knowledge;  but  we  cannot  say  that 
all  are.  There  may  be  content  in  the  pisHs 
that  will  resist  the  processes  of  the  gnotis.  In 
that  case  the  final  test  of  validity  would  have 
to  be  sought  in  the  sphere  of  the  practical 
rather  than  in  that  of  theoretical  trutn. 

Literature :  the  titles  cited  under  Bblibf, 
and  Will  to  Bbldbvb;  also  Ormokd, 
Foundations  of  Knowledge,  Pt.  III.  chaps, 
i,  iii.  (A.T.O.) 

Faith  (saving).  A  distinction  has  been 
drawn  between ' historical '  feith  and'saving' 
feith.  The  former,  as  its  name  implies,  leans 
upon  institutions,  customs,  and  the  like,  which 
have  developed  in  the  course  of  the  evolution 
of  the  Christian  consciousness.  The  latter  is 
primarily  subjective,  that  is  to  say,  it  implies 
pre-eminently  a  process  proceeding  within  the 
individual  man.  As  was  natursl,  it  acquired 
great  importance  from  the  principles  of  the 
Beformers,  and  it  is  delineated  very  fully,  in 
its  various  phases  and  stages,  in  the  writings 
of  the  early  Protestant  theologians,  and  of 
those  who  have  since  followed  them  more  or 
less  closely.  Saving  feith,  as  Martensen  has 
pointed  out  in  another  connection,  does  not 
imply  present  perfection ;  it  is  '  a  living  com- 
mencement which  contains  within  itself  the 
possibility  of  a  progressive  development  and 
a  frdfilment  of  tiie  vocation  of  man.'  So  fer 
as  it  can  be  treated  philosophically,  the 
matter  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  religious 
psychology.    Cf.  Calvikism. 

Liieraiwrei  Sohlaitbb,  Der  Olaube  im 
N.  T.;  CxTNNiNOHAM,  Historical  Theol.,  ii 
56  f. ;  BucHANAH,  Doctrine  of  Justification, 
its  History  and  Exposition;  Nswkan,  Lects. 
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on  JoBtification ;  Copinosb»  Tlreaiise  on  Vre- 
destination,  Election,  and  Qrace  (with  litera- 
tare);  Dobneb,  Syst  of  Christ  Doctrine 
(Eng.  trans.),  ii.  318  f.  (B.1CW.) 

rtdth  and  Knowl&dgB  (in  theology).     In 
the  history  of  human  experience,  particularly 
on  its  moral  and  religions  sides,  periods  have 
tended  to  recur  in  which  the  dualism,  or  even 
opposition,  between  &ith  and  knowledge  has 
constituted  a  prominent,  sometimes  a  deter- 
mining, characteristic ;  and  one  may  add  that, 
in  every  age,  individuals  or  associations  exist 
whose  tendency  is  to  emphasize  it.     Thanks 
to  the  distinctive  teaching  of  the  Ritschlian 
school,  it  has  again  acquired  prominence  within 
the  last  twenty  years.    It  is  easy  to  see  that, 
during  a  time  of  deep  religious  feeling,  £uth 
in  some  mysterious  process  or  object,  con- 
ceived to  be  of  the  last  importance  for  man's 
wel&re,maylead  towards  an  elimination  or  dis- 
paragement of  the  intellectual  features  usually 
associated  with  knowledge.    At  such  a  time, 
disposition  of  heart  (will)  is  abstracted  from 
knowledge,  set  over  against  it,  and  regarded 
as  essentially  superior.     The  process  may  go 
so  fiir  as  to  result  in  a  settled  conviction  that 
blind  assent  to  certain  propositions,  which 
cannot  be   construed  rationally,  constitutes 
the  mark  of  moral  and  religious  attainment. 
Tendencies  of  this  kind  may  often  be  detected 
in  so-called  'evangelical'  circles  and  move- 
ments.   On  the  contrary,  periods  and  persons 
have  been  dominated  by  a  desire  to  exalt 
knowledge  at  the  expense  of  fdth.      Here 
insistence  has  been  laid  upon  reason,  especially 
in  its  analytic  processes,  to  such  an  extent 
that  eveiything  in  the  nature  of  &ith  has  been 
extruded.    Eighteenth-century  'rationalism,' 
and  its  legitimate  successor  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury— 'free-thought' — are  typical  of  tins.  The 
truth  is  that  both  views  are  based  upon  a 
fidse  abstraction.   Faith  and  knowledge  cannot 
be  separated  in  this  way,  because  no  part  of 
man's  psychological  nature  can  be  torn  from 
the  rert,  and  treated  as  if  it  were  wholly 
uninfluenced  by  the  other  elements.    Faith  is 
itself  a  kind  of  knowledge,  because  it  depends 
for  its  distinctive  content  upon  the  nature  of 
the  object  to  which  it  is  directed.    Knowledge 
is  itself  a  kind  of  £uth,  for  it  depends  upon 
the  unrealized  ideal  of  more  perfect  knowledge 
still,  which  supplies  the  immanent  principle 
of  aJl  intellectiuJ  progress.    The  fact  that  the 
various  elements  in  man's  psychological  con- 
stitution (intellect,  will,  &c.)  can  be  separately 
named,  does  not  sever  them;   they  can  be 
viewed  in  separation  only  on  account  of  their 


prior  unity.  And,  similarly,  the  fact  that  the 
individual  and  the  social  consdouaness  are 
inseparable,  points  to  a  necessary  teleological 
unity  (in  which  faith  predominates)  with 
past  experience  and  present  practice  (in  which 
knowledge  predominates).  Faith  has  objective 
as  well  as  subjective  aspects,  and  so  cannot  be 
divorced  from  knowledge.  Knowledge  has  ideal 
as  well  as  sensuous  aspects,  and  so  cannot  be 
divorced  from  faith.  In  other  words,  the  real 
problem  of  the  relation  between  &ith  and 
knowledge  lies  not  in  their  dififerenceSy  but  in 
the  principle  of  their  unity.  Cfl  Fbxxdom 
(in  theology),  IUtionalibm,  and  Faith  Philo- 

BOFHT. 

Literature:  KObtuk,  Der  Olaube,  aein 
Wesen,Orundu.Gegenstand;  and  Der  Glaube 
u.  seine  Bedeutung  f.  Erkenntniss  u.  Kirche ; 
KOnio,  Der  Glaubensact  d.  Christen ;  J. 
Caibi),  The  Fundamental  Ideas  of  Christianity, 
i.  31  f.;  and  Philos.  of  Religion,  160  £ ; 
Kaitan,  The  Truth  of  the  Christian  Beligion 
(Eng.  trans.),  i.  14  f.,  116  f.,  403,  iL  408  £; 
Obb,  The  Ritschlian  TheoL,  chaps,  iii,  vii; 
Weklet,  Contemp.  Theol.  and  Theism^  85  f., 
135  ^*  >  GABViE,liie  Ritschlian  TheoL ;  Hxbb- 
ICANN,  The  Communion  of  the  Christian  with 
Qod  (Eng.  trans.),  Bk.  IIL  ,     (B.M.W.) 

FaitlL  Cure :  see  Mind  Cube. 

Faith  Philosophy:  Oer.  GlaybenaphHo' 
sophis  ;  Fr.  JidHsme ;  Ital.  Jideimno,  JUaaqfia 
deUa  feds.  The  philosophy  which  bsAes 
fundamental  truth  upon  immediate  (ideal) 
apprehension. 

In  some  of  its  forms  the  &ith  philosophy  in- 
cludes both  theoretical  and  practical  principles 
among  the  truths  thus  maintained ;  more 
often  it  seeks  support  in  such  conviction  fer 
the  postulates  of  ethics  and  religion.  '  Faith,' 
again,  is  used  in  different  senses:  it  may 
mean  a  direct  apprehension  of  reality  or  a 
source  of  ideas  (a  special '  spiritual  fisM^olty '), 
in  particular  of  ideas  concerning  the  absolute 
and  the  transcendent  world  hdd  to  be  free 
from  the  finite  limitations  of  intellectual 
cognition ;  or  it  may  mean  the  inatrumeiit  of 
assent,  conviction,  assurance  of  truth,  especially 
in  relation  to  principles  incapable  of  theoreticid 
demonstration.  The  second  of  these  inter- 
pretations commonly  implies  the  third,  and 
appears  in  connection  with  it;  the  third  is 
much  the  most  important. 

Historically,  the  faith  philosophy  is  often  a 
product  of  reaction.  Sometimes  it  makes  its 
appearance  in  reaction  from  a  prevalent  in- 
tellectualism  in  favour  of  more  spiritual  views 
of  the  world  and  life ;  in  this  sense,  parlica- 
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larly,  it  is  akin  to  mysticiBiii,  and  easily  passes 
oyer  into  it  (cf.  the  mediaeval  mysticism, 
especially  in  its  earlier  phases,  over  against 
the  scholastic  rationalism).  More  frequently 
it  takes  its  origin  in  opposition  to  negative 
or  sceptical  speculation,  or  is  framed  as  a 
means  of  escape  from  such,  either  by  the 
sceptic  himself  or  by  the  defender  of  funda- 
mental truth  in  opposition  to  particular  negar 
tive  systems,  or  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Li 
this  form  it  is  a  charactmstic  phenomenon  of 
periods  of  Aufklarung,  or  of  transition  from  one 
stage  of  culture  to  another,  and  is  scarcely  to 
be  distinguished  horn  the  philosophy  of  feel- 
ing. The  second  half  of  the  1 8th  century  and 
the  19th  have  been  especially  prolific  of  move- 
ments of  this  type.  The  reaction  against  the 
enlightenment  in  France  was  headed  by 
Rousseau  with  his  '  sentimental  Deism.'  At 
ihe  close  of  the  same  period  in  Oennany 
appeared  Hamann,  Herder,  and  Jacobi,  to 
whose  thinking  in  the  history  of  opinion  the 
term  &ith  philosophy  (Olaubensphilosophie) 
most  specifioJly  applies.  Chief  among  these 
was  Jacobi,  who  opposed  the  witness  of  faith 
alike  to  the  pantheistic  (Spinozistic)  and  the 
phenomenalistic  (Kantian)  view  of  the  world. 
Jacobi  was  severely  criticized  by  Kant,  the 
practical  side  of  whose  own  system  was  based 
upon  '  moral '  or  '  practical  fiuth,'  but  &ith  in 
a  sharply  defined  sense  as  bound  up  with  the 
necessary  implications  of  practicial  reason, 
and  articulating  into  the  ideal  demands  of 
pure  reason,  which  the  latter  of  itself  alone 
was  unable  to  satisfy.  Since  Kant  the  philo- 
sophy of  religion  has  made  large  use  of  the 
principle  of  faith  or  feeling,  sometimes  in 
close  dependoice  on  the  Kantian  analysis, 
sometimes  independently  or  in  divergence 
from  it.  In  Germany  at  the  present  time 
one  chief  school  of  theologians,  the  Ritschlian, 
takes  its  departure  from  Neo-Kantian  positions. 
In  Britain,  France,  and  America  the  doctrine 
of  faith  has  reappeared  in  various  quarters, 
often  under  the  pressure  of  the  perplexities 
of  the  time  in  regard  to  the  truths  of  morals 
and  religion  (Hamilton,  Mansel,  Bomanes, 
Benouvier,  James).  The  principle  has  peculiar 
attractions  also  for  minds  of  the  literary  or 
artistic  order.  (A.o.A.jr.) 

LUercUure:  J.  J.  Boubseau  (1762),  Pro- 
fession de  Foi  du  Yicaire  Savoyard,  iv; 
Jacobi,  Ueber  die  Lehre  des  Spinoza  (1785); 
David  Hume  fl.  den  Olauben,  oder  Idealismus 
XL  BealiBmus(i  787);  Von  den  gottlichenDingen 
(181 1);  Kant,  Was  heisst  sich  im  Denken 
orientiren  t  (1786),  Werke  (2nd  ed.),  Harten- 
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stein,  iii ;   Krit  d.  reinen  Vemunft,  22-7, 

8779*.  31^22.  37o-86>  400-34,  S»^4i; 
Krit.  d.  prakt.  Vemunft,  1-8,  63-60, 125-52 ; 
Krit.  d.  Urtheilskraft,  450-500;  Hamiltok, 
On  the  Philos.  of  the  Unconditioned  (1829) ; 
Metaphysics,  Appendix,  Letter  to  Calderwood ; 
Mansbll,  Limits  of  Beligious  Thought  (1858); 
Bo]iANXB,ThoughtsonBeIigion(i895);  James, 
The  Will  to  Believe  (1897).    (A.c.A.Jr.-j.M.B.) 

FbithfUnaM  of  Ood :  see  Aitbibutss 
(of  Qod). 

Fall  (the)  [Qr.  (r^oXXeiv,  to  trip  upl :  Ger. 
SOndenfiOl;  Fr.ekuU;  Ital.  caduta.  The  theo- 
logical doctrine  of  the  first  human  sin  and 
its  consequences. 

This  subject  is  connected  so  universally  with 
the  statements  made  in  Qenesis  (ii-*iv),  that 
some  reference  must  be  made  to  them.  Many 
hold  that  these  statements  are  nothing  more 
than  the  Hebrew  form  of  a  legend  that 
was  widely  current  among  the  people  who 
inhabited  the  Mesopotamian  valley  centuries 
before  we  know  anything  of  Jewish  civiliza- 
tion; and  although  there  is  no  historical 
evidence  as  yet  (diere  seems  to  be  archaeo- 
logical) that  the  Hebrews  derived  this  legend, 
say,  from  the  Assyrians,  striking  parallelisms 
have  been  brought  to  light.  Further,  myths 
of  a  more  or  less  similar  character  are  to  be 
found  in  India,  Thibet,  Persia,  China,  Tahiti, 
and  Greece;  while,  as  is  well  known,  the 
conception  of  a  lost '  Golden  Age  *  was  very 
widely  prevalent.  It  ought  to  be  emphasized, 
however,  that  the  Hebrew  form  of  the  legend 
bears  marks  of  the  religious  genius  of  the 
Jews,  in  that  many  of  the  grosser  and  more 
purely  materialistic  characteristics  of  other 
accounts  have  been  eliminated.  The  story  in 
Genesis  is  probably  unhistorical ;  that  is  to 
say,  no  such  events  as  are  narrated  there  ever 
occurred.  On  the  other  hand,  its  affinities 
for  similar  tales  in  widely  varying  civiliza- 
tions preclude  us  from  viewing  it  as  merely 
allegorical.  It  is  a  pictorial  or  mythological 
presentation  of  a  truth  incident  to  the  con- 
stitution of  human  nature  and  to  the  progress 
of  the  race.  As  Wellhausen  says,  '  it  is  the 
yearning  cry  that  goes  through  all  the  peoples ; 
as  they  advance  in  civilization,  they  feel  the 
value  of  the  goods  they  have  sacrificed  for  it.' 
Man  leads  a  double  life — of  aspiration  (pur- 
pose) and  of  accomplishment  (means).  But 
in  all  the  important  or  permanent  things  of 
life,  the  distance  between  the  two  proves  so 
great  that  it  seems  incapable  of  being  bridged. 
Hence  arises  a  profound  consciousness  of  de- 
fect, and  an  attempt  to  explain  its  origin.   At 
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tliis  point  the  problem  passes  over  to  philo- 
sophy of  religion. 

As  a  result  of  inspecting  yarioos  religions, 
philoeophj  of  religion  distinguishes  three 
theories  of  the  'FalL'  (i)  Gk>d  may  be  de- 
fective in  himself — the  theory  supported 
to-day  by  Schopenhauer  and  v.  Hartmann. 
(a)  lliere  may  be  a  power  opposed  to  Qod — 
possibly  responsible  along  with  him  for  the 
creation,  and  continuing,  with  him,  joint- 
governor  of  the  universe ;  this  is  the  theory 
exemplified  classicaUy  in  the  old  Persian 
religion.  (3)  There  may  be  a  fault  in  nature 
itself,  or  in  a  portion  of  nature,  such  as  man 
— in  this  case,  the  result  of  deterioration  in 
some  way  from  a  primitive  condition  or  per- 
fection, or  of  sin.  Another  form  of  this  theory 
is  to  be  found  in  the  legend  of  Fh>metheus, 
for  whose  transgression  mankind  suffers.  This 
presents  a  curious  parallel  to  '  Adam's  guilt.' 
The  theological  view  of  the  entire  problem 
may  be  said  to  be  of  a  mediating,  or  not  fully 
reasoned,  character.  It  is  so  drawn  as  to 
render  belief  in  Qod  accordant  with  an  ac- 
ceptance of  evil  as  fact.  It  is  ingenious,  but 
not  ultimate.  Philosophically,  the  question 
belongs  to  metaphysics,  and  demands  exhaus- 
tive treatment  of  the  problem  of  evil.  At 
present  this  problem  awaits  such  elucidation 
as  can  be  given  only  after  an  adequate  critical 
appreciation  of  the  principles  involved  in  the 
much  misunderstood  conception  of  evolution. 
Cf.  Anthbopologt  (in  theology),  I^eodioy, 
MAiacHABiBM,  and  Sin. 

LtUraiure :  Pfleidebeb,  Philos.  of  Religion 
(Eng.  trans/),  iv.  i  f. ;  Mabtekbbk,  Christ. 
Dogmatics  (Eng.  trans.),  §  78 ;  Heosl,  Philos. 
of  Religion  (Eng.  trans.),  i.  271  f.,  ii.  aoo  f. ; 
Wedowood,  The  Moral  Ideal,  chape,  vii,  viii ; 
J.  Caibd,  The  Fundamental  Ideas  of  Chris- 
tianity, i.  196  f.,  ii.  if.;  Evil  and  Evolution 
(anonymous);  A.  Moobb,  Evolution  and  Chris- 
tianity; Mathbsok,  Can  the  Old  Faith  live 
with  the  Newl  219  f.;  Diluhank,  Commen- 
tary on  Genesis  (Eng.  trans.);  Rylb,  Early 
Narratives  of  Genesis ;  Scbbadeb,  Cuneiform 
Inscriptions  and  the  Old  Test.  (Eng.  trans.), 
i-  37  ^'  f  Deutzsch,  Wo  lag  d.  Paradies  7 ; 
SoHiLLEBjUeber  d.  erste  Menschengesellschaft 
nach  d.  Leitfaden  d.  mosaischen  Urkunde; 
MtJLLBB,  Christ.  Doctrine  of  Sin  (Eng.  tran&); 
Obb,  The  Christ.  View  of  God  and  the  World ; 
any  treatise  on  dogmatic  or  systematic  theo- 
logy. (B.M.W.) 

Fall  of  God:  see  Manioraeish. 
Mlaoj  [Lat.  faUere,  to  deceive]  :   Ger. 
BeweU-FMir,  SMuu-FehUr,  Fdllacie;   Fr. 


8opkUme ;  Ital.  sofimna.  Fallacy  is  any  viola- 
tion of  the  conditions  of  proof,  any  fiBilnre 
to  conform  to  the  laws  of  valid  reasoning. 

As  each  condition  of  proof  may  be  violated, 
the  only  complete  description  of  flEdlacy  would 
be  given  as  an  enumeration  of  the  forms  as- 
sumed by  such  violations.  Concrete  reasoning, 
involving  generally  a  complex  of  such  condi- 
tions, does  not  adapt  itself  readily  to  such 
detailed  scrutiny ;  but  the  attempts  to  classify 
systematically  the  varieties  of  fisdlacy  in  con- 
crete reasoning  have  not  been  very  successful, 
and  have  generally  involved  a  certain  con* 
fusion  between  two  distinct  principles  of 
division :  (i^  the  nature  of  the  circumstances 
inducing  fallacy;  (a)  the  logical  condition 
violated.  In  the  traditional  treatment,  which 
is  an  inheritance  from  Aristotle's  logic,  the 
former  principle  appears  mainly  in  the  case 
of  so-called  verbal  fallacies  The  discussion 
of  fallacy  having  mainly  a  practical  end,  a 
classification  which  assigns  a  place  to  the 
more  common  and  important  t3rpes  of  &l]acy 
is  the  most  useful.  The  main  groups  in  sudi 
a  classification  seem  to  be : — 

(i)  Fonnal  FaUaciet,  violations  of  condi- 
tions which  are  stated  in  terms  of  naor 
significant  symbols — such,  e.  g.,  are  the  errors 
which  arise  from  misinterpretation  of  the 
relation  between  a  positive  and  a  negative  pro- 
position, especially  when  the  terms  are  com- 
plex, or  confusion  between  contraries  and  con- 
tradictories ;  violation  of  the  rules  of  conversion 
and  contraposition ;  violation  of  the  syllogistic 
rules,  the  most  important  being  tmdistribuUd 
middle  and  iUieit  process;  violation  of  the 
rules  of  hypothetical  syllogism,  of  which 
Aristotle's  faUacy  of  ike  conseqtieni  is  the 
best  known. 

(a)  Vefhal  Fallacies,  those  which  depend 
on,  or  involve  a  double  interpretation  of,  the 
parts  of  the  reasoning,  and  which  are  possible 
by  reason  of  the  ambiguity  of  words  or  verbal 
expressions.  Under  this  class  come  Ari- 
stotle's fiftllacies  in  didione,  though  it  has  to 
be  noted  that  what  he  called  composition  and 
division  are  really  verbal  or  grammatical 
£ftllacies,  and  do  not  correspond  to  what 
modem  logicians  include  under  that  term. 

(3)  Real  Fallacies,  those  which  arise  from 
a  confused  conception  either  of  the  contents 
of  the  evidence  put  forward,  or  of  the  relation 
between  that  evidence  and  the  conclusion 
taken  to  be  proved  by  it,  or  of  the  bearing 
of  the  conclusion  reached  on  some  thesis  or 
issue  contemplated.  Such  confusion  of  thought 
may  conveniently  be  further  specified  as  in 
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dedactive  or  in  induotiye  reasoning.  Of  the 
dednctiye,  the  mam  tyfOB  are :  (a)  what  may 
be  oalled  campomtian  and  divUioHj  for  the 
error  involved  is  a  confiiflion  of  thoaght 
regarding  the  different  relations  of  whole  and 
part,  of  which  the  nomerical  is  only  one, 
thoQgh  perhaps  the  most  important ;  (6)  what 
may  bear  the  Aristotelian  title  faUiasUM  of 
acadaUy  resting  on  confusion  of  thoaght 
regarding  the  tme  relation  of  absolute  and 
relative,  abstract  and  concrete,  general  and 
specific  or  individual,  unqualified  and  qualified, 
whether  in  terms  or  assertions ;  (c)  petitio 
prmdpii,  begging  the  question ;  assuming  as 
ground  of  proof  what  is  in  &ct  the  pro- 
h€Mdmn,  or  what  is  itself  only  to  be  proved 
from  the  prcbandum,  or  what  can  only  be 
proved  jointly  with  the  jMno&in£{um.  Cireuku 
m  prcbando  or  in  denunutrando,  argument 
in  a  circle,  a  form  of  this  fallacy,  is  generally 
characterized  and  facilitated  by  tiie  interpola- 
tion of  several  intermediate  steps  between 
the  identical  assertions.  HytUron  proUron 
(vimpaw  wpdnpo^)  is  a  name  for  one  variety 
of  such  a  circle.  To  this  head  may  also  be 
referred  that  frequent  source  of  &llacy  in 
indirect  reasoning  on  concrete  matters — tr^ 
compUu  di^jtmcHon^  or  inadequate  enumera- 
tion of  alternative  possibilities. 

(4)  Igncratio  dmchi^  irrelevant  reasoning, 
where  the  argument,  sound,  it  may  be,  in  itself, 
is  supposed  to  establish  a  conclusion  which  is 
not  thiat  drawn  from  the  premises  used.  Of 
this  a  number  of  special  forms  have  received 
special  names :  argumaUum  ad  hanUnem,  ad 
jMpuJum,  ad  verecundiam,  ad  haeulum,  in- 
volving identification  of  the  truth  of  a  thesis 
with  &e  character  or  consistency  of  its  sup- 
porter, with  its  conformity  to  popular  pre- 
judice, with  the  moral  elevation  and  purity 
of  purpose  of  its  advocates,  or  with  the  power 
of  overcoming  its  antagonists  by  physical 
force.  More  subtle  forms  are  those  of  shift' 
ing  grouund,  objeeiiont,  partial  r$fiUatian, 
prcmng  too  liiUe  or  too  much. 

Inductive  fiJlacies,  being  violations  of  the 
cofnditions  of  inductive  proof,  can  best  be 
arranged  as  attaching  to  the  several  steps 
whereby  a  universal  relating  to  concrete 
£act  is  formed,  applied  in  explanation,  and 
tested.  Such  fiillades  have  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  those  of  deductive  reasoning. 
There  are  few  current  technical  designations 
of  them.  The  most  important  varieties  are : 
negUei  of  negaiice  imtances  (including  all 
types  of  non-observation);  undue  simplifica' 
Hon,  depending  on  neglect  of  points  of  differ- 


ence and  on  intrudon  of  the  subjective  into 
the  objective,  and  involving  as  cases  over- 
sight of  plurality  of  causes  and  of  the  multi- 
formity or  com^ezity  of  both  causes  and 
effects;  pott  hoc  orgo  propter  hoe]  the  substi- 
tution of  coexistence  or  mere  temporal  se- 
quence for  cause  and  effect ;  inoi/^hieni  enw 
meraiion  of  conditions  operative,  of  successive 
stages  in  a  process,  or  of  alternative  possibili- 
ties of  explanation ;  inauffidmt  ver^teaiion ; 
false  analogy. 

Liieraiure:  the  epoch-making  treatments 
of  &llacy  have  been :  (i)  that  of  Abistotlb, 
in  the  Sophistici  Elendii  (of.  ed.  by  £.  Poste, 
with  full  notes  and  tranuation,  1866);  (2) 
Bacon's  survey  of  the  Idola^  in  Nov.  Org., 
Bk.  I ;  (3)  WHATBLys,  in  Bk.  m  of  his 
Logic ;  (4)  MiUi's,  in  Bk.  Y  of  his  Logic. 
The  Aristotelian  doctrine  is  well  stated  and 
illustrated  in  Db  Mobgan,  Formal  liof^c 
(1847),  and  in  N.  K.  Davis,  Theory  of 
Thought  (1880).  An  excellent  treatment  of 
the  whole  subject  from  the  practical  view 
of  logic,  as  a  preservative  against  error,  is 
given  in  A.  Sidowick,  Fallacies  (1883).  A 
very  elaborate  classification  and  helpful  treat- 
ment is  in  Welton,  Manual  of  Logic,  u  (1896). 
There  are  also  excellent  remarks,  though  con- 
fined to  fallacy  in  one  special  field,  in  Bbnt^ 
HAM,  Book  of  Fallacies  (1824).  (b.a.) 

FaLdtj  (i)  and  ZUm  (a)  [Lat.  fdlsus] : 
Oer.  Falschheit  and  fodsch;  Fr.  fausssH  and 
faux;  ItBki  Jalsitd  and  fodso.  (i)  The  pro- 
perty of  positively  violating  in  some  respect 
the  requirements  of  truth,  (a)  Not  true. 
See  Tbuth.  (j.if.B.,  o.f.8.) 

Funiliaritj  ('sense'  or  consciousness  of) : 
see  Ebcogbition. 

Familj  [Lat.  fiamlia,  household] :  Oer. 
FamUie;  Fr.  famille;  Itel.  famiglia.  (i)  A 
natural  group  of  persons  consisting  of  father, 
mother,  and  children,  (a)  A  larger  natural 
group  including  grandparents,  grandchildren, 
and  collateral  relatives.  (3)  A  household :  a 
group  partly  natural,  partly  artificial  (includ- 
ing servants). 

Definition  (3)  most  nearly  approximates 
the  original  meauing  of  the  word,  which 
etymologically  signifies  the  servants  or  slaves 
of  a  household.  The  word  was  extended  to 
mean  the  group  partly  natural,  partly 
artificial,  held  together  under  the  pairia 
poUsUu,  The  investigations  of  modem  ethno- 
logists have  brought  into  familiar  use  the 
terms  polyandrian  /amUy,  a  woman  with 
more  than  one  husband,  and  their  children; 
polygynous  faimHy^  a  man  with  more  than 
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one  wife,  and  their  children;  pwMdtuin family, 
a  gronp  of  brothers  jointly  married  to  a  gronp 
of  sisters,  and  their  children;  moTuogaimcua 
family,  one  man  with  one  wife,  and  their 
children.  On  the  origin  and  si^piificance  of 
the  £unily  see  Mabbiaoe  ;  also  on  the  forms 
of  animal  families,  and  for  literature,  (f.h.o.) 

Vunily :  see  Classification  (in  biology^. 

Taaatieiam  [Lat.  fanaticua^  inspired}: 
Ger.  FanaiimnuB ;  Fr.  JunoHsme ;  Ital.  fana- 
Hmno,  The  word  anglicized  as  fisoiaticism 
was  used  in  classical  times  of  priests  who  were 
supposed  to  be  the  intermediaries  of  revela- 
tions or  of  oracles;  in  particular,  it  was 
applied  to  those  of  them  whose  actions  were 
?ald  or  noisy.  The  word  has  now  come  to  be 
used  in  a  disparaging  sense.  We  say  that,  in 
the  middle  ages,  extreme  ascetic  practices, 
such  as  scourging,  branding,  and  the  like, 
were  products  of  fisoiaticism.  The  term  im- 
plies credulity  in  religious  or  other  matters, 
accompanied  by  a  vehemence  which  expresses 
itself  in  hatred  or  violence  towards  opponents. 

As  Taylor  says,  fanaticism  is  enthusiasm  in- 
flamed by  hatred.  That  is,  it  is  a  perversion 
of  enthusiasm  caused  by  excess  or  lack  of 
balance.  So  far  as  it  can  be  treated  scientific- 
ally, fanaticism  belongs  to  the  province  of 
psychology.  It  is  often  eonsidered  to  be  a 
form  of  abnormal  brain  action  affecting  per- 
sons predisposed  to  mental  disease.  It  is  very 
susceptible  to  the  influences  of  contagion,  and 
may  certainly  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
boiderland  between  sanity  and  insanity.  The 
history  of  persecution  for  religious  belief,  and 
of  witchcraft,  affords  abundant  iUustrations  of 
fanaticism  which  may  be  considered  in  part 
pathological.  Gf.  Contaoiok  (mental),  and 
references  there  cited. 

LUeraiur$:  Isaac  Taylob,  Fanaticism,' 
and  The  Nat.  Hist,  of  Enthusiasm;  Lecky, 
Hist,  of  Bationalism.  (b.h.w.-j.j.) 

Fuicy  [Gr.  ^mmalaj :  Ger.  Phaniams ; 
Fr.  fantaiste ;  Ital.  fantasia.  Imaoikation 
(q.  V.)  in  cases  in  which  the  process  is  not 
controlled  by  subjective  selection,  according 
to  a  systematic  plan,  but  proceeds  according 
to  the  more  temporary  and  accidental  affini- 
ties of  the  ideas  themselves. 

Fancy  is  often  called  '  passive  imagination,' 
and  treated  under  imagination  in  the  text- 
books of  psychology  (which  should  be  con- 
sulted for  literature).  (o.F.s.-j.if.B.) 

In  aesthetics  fancy  applies  to  quaint,  airy, 
capricious,  or  even  grotesque  products  of  ima- 
gination ;  therefore  particularly  to  the  lighter 
and  less  serious  aesthetic  creations.      (jjijl.) 


Fuitastio  [Gr.  ^ayrao-M,  £Buicy] :  Qer. 
phantasUseh;  Tr.  fanUutiqus ;  Ital.  JanieuHco. 
Belonging  to  or  descriptive  of  Fancy  (q.v.). 

As  applied  to  aesthetic  objects,  the  fan- 
tastic is  that  quality  which  springs  from  the 
capricious  and  arbitrary  play  of  imagination, 
especially  when  engaged  with  its  lighter  and 
more  airy  creations ;  applied  to  natural  objects 
(e.  g.  cliffs)  when  characterized  by  very  un- 
usual and  bizarre  features;  distinguished 
from  the  peculiar  quality  in  caricature,  in  so 
fiir  as  the  latter  involves  intentional  over- 
emphasis of  certain  characteristics  in  order  to 
give  them  prominence,  whereas  the  fantastic 
involves  a  less  definitely  purposive  playfulness 
of  the  imagination;  distinguished  from  the 
grotesque  in  art,  in  so  far  as  this  involvea^ 
intentionally  or  otherwise,  the  same  element 
of  explicit  and  quasi-humorous  over-emphasis 
of  certain  features,  as  found  in  caricature. 
In  the  case  of  natural  objects  the  grotesque 
and  the  fantastic  are  often  nearly  synonymous, 
the  latter  applying  more  appropriately  to  the 
more  delicate  and  less  violent  effects.  Cf. 
Cabicatubb,  Fakcy,  and  Gbotkbqux.  (j jul) 

rapaamOf  rareomo :  see  Mood  (in  logic). 

Faahion :  see  Custom. 

Fate  and  Fatalism :  see  Nbcessitt,  and 

IdBALISK  (Plato's  dvayiai). 

Fathtri  (of  the  Church) :  see  Patbistig 
Philobofht,  and  Scholasticism. 

FatigiM (mental)rLat.  fatigare, to  fatigue] : 
Ger.  Ermiidung;  Fr.  fatigue;  ItaL  fatica, 
sbrapazzo  (exhaustion).  A  qualitative  state 
following  upon  continued  mental  activity. 

Fatigue  varies  with  different  functions,  and 
with  the  degree  of  mental  concentration.  A 
distinction  is  made  (cf.  MacDougall,  PsyeM, 
Rev.,  Mar.,  1899)  between  fatigue  (ErmUdung) 
and  weariness  (Mudigkeit).  (j.m.b.) 

In  experimentation,  it  is  directly  dependent 
upon  the  number  of  observations  taken  in  a 
single  series,  and  is  indicated  by  a  steady 
decrease  in  delicacy  of  perception  and  readi- 
ness of  judgment.  It  is  characterized  by  (i) 
a  weakening  of  attention,  (2)  a  diminished 
capacity  of  reproduction,  and  (3)  the  promi* 
nence  in  consciousness  of  certain  organic  sensa- 
tions.   Cf.  MuscuLAB  Sensation.       (]s.b.t.) 

Liieraiwre'.  (mental  and  muscular)  A. 
M088O,  La  Fatica  (1891,  also  in  Fr«); 
A.  BiNET  and  Y.  Hxnbi,  La  Fatigue  intel- 
lectuelle  ( 1 898) ;  KtLPB,  Outlines  of  PsfychdL, 
43.  References  on  aspects  of  fatigue  will 
be  found  further  in  many  experimental 
monographs :  e.  g.  Bubqbbstbin,  Die  Ar- 
beitskurve  einer  Schulstunde  (1891);    Sb<- 
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TJeber  eins  nene  Hethode  s 
FrOiong  geiatiger  Fihigkeiten  nnd  ihre  An- 
wendimg  b«i  Sohnlkindeni,  3rd  Int.  Gong, 
of  PnychoL  (1897),  134;  Zeitach.  f.  pBjehol., 
xiiL  401  ;   Fbixdhich,  in  Zeitsch.  f.  P^chol. 

{1896),  xiiL  I ;  Qbjkbbagh,  in  Arch.  f.  Hygiene 
i895>,  xzir.  134;  Lbcba,  in  Peycbol.  Rev. 
(1S99},  vi.  573;  Gk&kasn,  ibid.,  599.  See 
kiso  MaoDooqau.  (as  cited  aboTe),  i^samA 
and  criticism ;  Jorznco,  oxtennTe  rdsnini 
and  biblic^.  (to  1899)  of  miucal&r  fatigne, 
ftc,  Annfe  Fi^chol.  (1898),  t;  Hkrki  (ibid.) 
on  mnscolsr  sense.     See  aJso  citations  under 

HdSOCIJU  SbKBATIOK.  (I.B.T.-L.M.-JJI.B.) 

ZteUgnA  (phyucal).  (i)  Nervous:  those 
chaagas  obeervcd   in  the  nerve  cell  doe  to 

Becent  experiments  have  shown  that  ex- 
eenive    or  long-oontinned  activity  in  nerve 


cells  prodaces  changes  in  their  size  and  histo- 
logical appearance.  The  activity  of  a  nerve- 
cell  is  at  first  accompanied  by  torgescence  of 
the  protoplasm,  but  prolonged  activity  causes 
diminntion  of  the  size  and  changes  the  histo- 
logicsl  appearance.  The  nuclens  suffers  ana- 
logons  changes.  The  nncleolos  at  first  increaaes 
and  then  diminisheB  in  size.  An  excitation 
continned  for  six  bonrs  produced  in  one  case  a 
shrinkage  of  i6>5o  per  cent,  in  ganglion  cells. 
See  the  figure.  Consult  especi^Iy  the  works 
of  Hodge,  Tnke,  Mann,  Lngaro,  Sadovgki, 
Vhitwell,  Both,  cited  in  the  list  given 
below. 

Litfralvn:  A.  Mosso,  Les  I^toomines 
psychiqnea  et  la  Tempiratore  dn  Cerveau 
(Turin.  1893),  and  Arch.  Ital.  de  Biol.,  xviii 
(189a),  Eng.  trans,  in  Philos.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc, 
clxniii  (1893);  La  Fatica  (trans,  into  Fr. 
and  GerO ;  C.  F.  Hodoi^  Study  of  Changes 
das  to  Functional  Activity  in  Nerve  Celb, 
J,  of  Uorphol.,  vii  (1891)  (contuns  a  good 
Ubliography);  DieNervenzellen bel derGeburt 


nnd  beim  Tode  an  Altersachit^iche,  Anat.  Anx., 
xi  {1894);  Vab,  Studien  ttber  dan  Ban  des 
Chromatins  in  der  sympathischen  Qanglien- 
Ee11e,Arch.f.mikr.Aaat.,xl(i893);  P.Ysjas, 
Ein  Beitr.  s.  Anat.  u.  Phydol.  d.  Spinal- 
ganglion  (Mnnich,  1883);  G,  Uass,  Histo- 
logical Changes  induoed  in  Sympathetic, 
Motor,  and  Sensoiy  Nerve  Cells  by  Functional 
Activity,  J.  of  Anat  and  Physiol.,  xxix  (i  894); 
E.  Ldoabo,  Sulle  Modificazioni  delle  Cellule, 
Lo  Sperimentale.xlix  (1895),  also  in  Arch.Ital. 
de  Biol.  (1895-6),  xxiv ;  6.  Lkti,  Contriboto 
alia  I^ologia  della  Cellula  nervosa,  Biv.  di 
Patol. Nerv. e Uent, i(i896);  G. B.  Vai.zhz&, 
I  Cambiamenti  microscopici  delle  Cellule 
nervoee  uella  loro  Attivitil  ihnzionale,  &c., 
Mem.  B.  Accad.  delle  Sci.  di  NapoU  (1896); 
Fbamz  Nisai.,  Die  Beziehoogen  d.  Nerven- 
zellensubstanzen  zn  den  thatigen  ruhenden  u. 
ermttdeten  Zellzustanden,  Neurol.  Gentralbl. 
(1896),  XV,  10 ;  HoDOx,  Changes  in  Ganglion 
Cells  from  Birth  to  Senile  Death,  J.  of 
Physiol.  (1894),  xvii;  A  Microsc  Study  of 
the  Nerve  Cell  during  Electr.  Stimulation, 
J.  of  Morphol.  (1894],  ix;  M.  Lambxbt,  Not« 
snr  los  modifications  prodait«B  par  I'excitAtiou 
tiectrique  dans  les  oellules  nervenses  des 
ganglions  sympathiques,  G.  B.  Soc.  de  Biol. 
(Paris,  1893),  v;  F.  C.  Eva,  Sympathetic 
Nerve  Cells  and  their  fiasophile  Constituents 
in  Prolonged  Activity  and  Bepoee,  J.  of 
Physiol.  (1896),  XX ;  C.  A.  Puonat,  Bur  les 
modifications  histologiques  des  cellules  ner- 
venses dans  I'Mat  de  fatigne,  C.  R.  de  TAoad. 
d.  Sci.  (Paris,  1896),  cxxx;  L,  Jaoobsohn, 
Ueber  das  Aussehen  d.  motoriBchen  Zelleu 
im  Vorderhom  dee  Rttckenmarks  nach  Rnhe  a. 
Hunger,  Neurol.  Centralbl.  (1897),  xvi.  (hji.) 

(1)  Muscular :  see  Fatiqdk  (mental^ 
MuBCLX,  and  MnsctTLAS  BE»aATiOii  (3). 

Fanlt  (moral)  [Lat.  faiUn,  to  deceive] : 
Ger.  Ffhler,  Schvid  (guilt) ;  Fr.  fiiuU ;  ItaL 
foBo.  Used  without  precise  definition  for 
(■)  a  less  serious  moral  defect;  (3^  a  less  im- 
portant morally  wrong  or  theologically  sinful 
act ;  (3)  the  ^t  of  responsibility  for  moral 
or  other  evil  consequences. 

Ronssean  says  in  £mSt,  '  it  is  better  to 
commit  a  fanlt  (sense  3)  than  to  contisct  a 
vice.'  The  expression,  *  it  is  his  iault,'  illus- 
trates meaning  (3);  cf.  also  the  distinction 
among  sins  as  venial,  hdnons,  fto.  See  Snr, 
Wbokq,  and  Vicb.  C^.h-B.) 

PaMT  [ AS. /»r] :  Oer.  FnnAt;  Ft.  pnir, 
craintt  (higher  forms);  Ital.  patira,  fimort 
(higher).  ( i )  An  emotion,  arising  in  a  situation 
demanding  practical  adjustment;  but  of  sucli 
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a  nature  as  to  disable  and  disconcert  either 
by  its  strangeness  or  by  the  threat  of  ap- 
proaching enl.  In  intense  fear  no  form  of 
adjustment  may  be  possible  except  evasion  or 
escape;  and  in  extreme  cases  even  these  are 
impossible.  (o.f.b.,  j.m.b.) 

(2)  The  emotion  arising  from  the  EzfBCTA- 
TiON  (q.  V.)  of  what  is  disagreeable.  In  this 
sense  fear  is  contrasted  with  hope,  as  in  the 
expression  *  hopes  and  fears.'    See  Hops  and 

DESFAia.  (J.1C.B.,  O.F.8.) 

(i)  Fear  belongs  to  the  primary  emotions, 
i.e.  to  those  which  are  found  at  every  level  of 
mental  development  above  the  mere  sense 
reflex.  It  may  have  its  source  either  in  the 
disconcerting  strangeness  or  obtmsiveness  cf 
an  occurrence,  or  in  previous  painful  experi- 
ences connected  with  the  object  which  occa- 
sions it.  Some  writers  (e.g.  Spencer  and 
H.  M.  Stanley)  have  laid  one-sided  emphasis 
on  the  second  mode  of  origin.  Spencer  seems 
to  identify  fear  (at  least  in  its  primitive 
form)  with  the  revival  of  past  painful  experi- 
ences with  connected  motor  activities.  'To 
have  in  a  slight  degree  such  psychical  states  as 
accompany  Uie  reception  of  wounds,  and  are 
experienced  during  flight,  is  to  be  in  a  state 
of  what  we  call  fear*  {Pgyckdlogy,  viii.  213). 
H.  M.  Stanley  agrees  in  affirming  that  'we 
can  only  have  the  pain  of  fear  so  far  as  we 
have  experienced  pain.'  But  he  denies,  with 
good  reason,  that  the  pain  of  fear  is  merely 
a  reoccurrence  of  the  previous  painful  experi- 
ences on  which  it  depends.  Yet  he  goes  to 
the  other  extreme  in  emphasizing  a  supposed 
'pain  at  pain.'  Both  Stanley  and  Spencer 
seem  to  neglect  the  other  possible  occasion  of 
fear — ^the  startling  and  disconcerting  effect  of 
a  strange,  sudden,  or  violently  obtrusive  oc- 
currence. But  this  is  an  undoubted  condition 
of  great  importance,  even  in  primitive  forms 
of  the  emotion.  The  contrast  between  mean- 
ings (i)  and  (2)  is  that  between  lower  or 
organic  and  higher  or  intellectual  Ekotion 
(q.v.). 

Literature :  Dabv^ik,  Expression  of  Emo- 
tions, 290  ffl ;  M088O,  Fear  (Eng.  trans.); 
Spsnceb,  Princ.  of  Psychol.,  viii.  213;  H.  M. 
StakiiXY,  Evolutionary  Psychol.,  chap,  vii; 
W.  Jambs, Principles, ii.  396,415,446;  Stout, 
Manual  of  Psychol.  On  the  genetic  relation 
between  fears  of  the  two  sorts,  see  Sohkbtdxb, 
Der  thierische  Wille,  and  Baldwin,  Social 
and  Eth.  Interpret.,  chap.  vL     (g.f.8.-j.m.6.) 

Fear  (in  religion),  (i)  A  self-regarding 
emotion  which  had  widespread  influence  on 
the  character  of  religious  thought  and  prac- 


tices, especially  in  the  higher  animistic  stage 
when  sacrifices,  magic,  Ac,  became  prevalent. 

At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  noted  that  this 
influence  may  be  easily  exaggerated.  For  it 
has  to  be  remembered  that,  alter  ceremonies 
had  crystallized  sufficiently,  their  due  observ- 
ance often  transformed  fear  into  confidence — 
confidence  bom  of  the  realized  propitiation  of 
the  cause  of  terror.  It  is  customary  to  trace 
this  phase  of  fear  to  the  feeling  ^  Dxfbh- 
DBNCB  (q.v.) :  hence  such  a  famous  phrase  as 
'Primus  in  orbe  deos  fecit  timer'  (Statius, 
1%^.,  iii.  661). 

(2)  In  religions  which  contain  a  strong 
moral  infusion,  representing  a  much  higher 
stage  than  that  alluded  to  above,  fear  commonly 
implies  conviction  of  misdeed.  Here  'con- 
science doth  make  cowards  of  us  alL' 

The  self-regarding  emotion  gives  place  to 
an  altruistic  tendency  caused  by  the  connection 
which  'conscience'  forms  with  the  object  of 
worship.  Such  phrases  as  *  Perfect  love  castetii 
out  fear '  (i  John  iv.  18),  and  '  The  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom'  (Ps.  cxL  10), 
point  to  a  devotion  which  obliterates  mere 
self,  and  by  this  very  fact  lifts  man  to  the 
highest  religious  level.  G£  Relioiok  (psycho- 
logy of). 

Liieratwre:  A.  B£viiiLB,Prolegomena  to  the 
"East,  of  Religions  (Eng.  trans.),  30  f.,  6f  £ ; 
TeighmITlleb,  Religionsphilosophie,  32f.  The 
subject  is  treated  incidentally  in  all  competent 
works  on  primitive  civilization.  (B.1CW.) 

Feolmer,  Ouirtav  Theodor.  (1801^7.) 
A  German  scientist,  educated  at  Sorau,  Dres- 
den, and  Leipzig  (in  medicine),  where  he  be- 
came professor  ^  physics,  1834-9.  He  wrote 
on  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  contributed 
much  to  aesthetics,  psychophysics,  ethics,  and 
the  theory  of  electricity.    See  the  next  topic. 

Feoliner's  Xaw:  Ger.  doe  Feeknerm:^ 
Oeaetz;  Fr.  lot  de  Feehmer;  Ital.  legge  di 
Feckner,  A  deduction  made  by  Fechner  &om 
Wxbbb's  Law  (q.  v.),  and  called  by  him  '  law 
of  intensity'  (Massgesets),  stating  that  the 
intensity  of  sensation  increases  as  the  loga- 
rithm of  the  stimulus. 

Expressed  as  an  equation,  called  the  '  mea- 
surement formula '  (Massformel),  it  is 

/=Clog^, 
in  which  I  is  the  intensity  of  sensation,  S  the 
stimulus,  and  C  a  constant  to  be  determined 
for  different  senses,  different  individuals,  &c. 
If  just  noticeable  differences  in  sensation  aie 
proportional  parts  of  the  stimulus  (Weber's 
law),  and  if  the  just  noticeable  difference, 
including  the  threshold,  may  be  used  aa  a 
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unit  for  meuaxing  Bensatioiiy  Fechner*8  law 
is  valid,  but  these  assnmpiioiiB  are  questioned 
hy  many  authorities.  Wnndt  and  other  writers 
do  not  distinguish  the  law  of  Fechner  from 
Weber's  law.  See  the  literature  dted  under 
PsTCHOPHTBics  and  Webbb's  Law,  and  in 
BXBLioe.  O,  I,  d  (j.M<^.c.) 

Padeg,  Jdlumn  Qaorg  Heiwrinh.  (1740- 
1825.)  A  (German  who  became  professor  of 
phibaophy  at  Oottingen,  1768-97,  and  then 
director  of  the  Georgianum  at  Hanover  until 
his  death. 

Fodeiratioa  [Lat.  Jbederarg,  to  league 
together]:  Ger.  BundesiUuU,  StaaUnbund; 
Fr.  Hatfidirdl;  Ital.  {eanr)federazione.  A  poli- 
tical community  formed  by  the  combination 
of  a  number  of  smaller  communities  which 
remain  distinct,  although  united. 

The  only  statement  which  can  be  made 
about  all  federations  is  that  they  have  their 
origin  in  a  pact  or  treaty.  Li  other  respects, 
they  di&r  very  widely  among  themselves. 
Some  federations  have  been  little  more  than 
leagues  of  sovereign  states.  The  federal  pact 
has  differed  from  an  ordinary  alliance  chiefly 
in  its  greater  permanence.  (f.cm.) 

FaeUa-mindadnaM :  Qer,  Schuxxehnmuff' 
ieit,BemArdnktheit;  Tr.foMeBae  msfUaie;  Ital. 
sempUeii^  di  spiriio.  A  minor  degree  of 
defoetive  intelligence.    Of.  Idioct,  and  Imbb- 

CIUTT.  (J*J*) 

FMling  [AS. /tflon]:  Ger.  OffiM\  Fr. 
mntimaU ;  Ital.  siinHmierUo  (an  imperfect 
rendering  of  feeling  and  GefdhL  The  Latin- 
Italian  forms  fail  to  reflect  the  shades  of 
meaning  of  feeling  and  sentiment  in  the  ab- 
stract— B.H.).  Consciousness  as  experiencing 
modifications  abstracted  from  (i)  the  deter- 
mination of  objects,  and  (2)  the  determination 
of  action. 

Despite  the  current  controversies  about 
feeling  and  the  wide  differences  of  usage — 
both  of  which  are  equally  embarrassing  in  the 
other  modem  languages — and  indeed  because 
of  them,  a  certain  disposition  has  sprung  up 
to  adopt  a  wide  sense  of  the  term  as  against 
the  narrower  usages.  The  above  deflnition 
aims  (i)  to  recognize  what  is  historically 
common  in  the  usages  of  the  languages  having 
the  equivalent  terms.  This  excludes  a  variety 
of  special  definitions.  (3)  It  aims  to  mark  off 
a  phase  of  mental  lifo  which  current  psychology 
recognizes  with  great  unanimity,  and  more  or 
less  adequately  expresses  in  various  statements 
of  the  80^«alled '  threefold  classificatioD,'  know- 
ledge, feeling,  and  will,  and  which  is  fixed 
also  in  popular  speech*    (3)  It  allows  unre- 


stricted  analysis  looking  toward  further  de* 
termination  of  feeling  and  its  characters — 
pleasure,  pain,  excitement,  Ac — and  also  of 
its  psychophysical  explanation  by  '  incoming ' 
or  'outgoing'  currents,  by  central  processes, 
or  what  not.  (4)  It  also  admits  firee  genetic 
inquiry  into  the  stages  of  feeling,  from  the 
simplest^  where  object  and  action-detennina^ 
tion  may  be  held  to  be  absent  or  to  have  any 
degree  of  conscious  presence,  up  to  the  highest 
emotions,  where  these  determinations  may  be 
so  prominent  that  feeling  can  be  assumed  only 
by  abstraction.  (5)  It  sllows  both  the  analytic 
and  the  genetic  discussion  of  the  hedonic 
problem,  makiog  no  preliminary  decision  on 
such  matters  as  indifference,  inhibitioD,  fusion, 
summation,  Ac. 

The  growing  demand  for  such  a  broad  defini* 
tion  shows  itself  in  the  currency  attained  by 
the  word  affection,  with  its  adjective  form 
affective ;  and  the  foct  that  the  adjective  is  more 
widely  used  than  the  noun  indicates,  in  so  far, 
that  feeling  is  an  abstraction  from  a  concrete 
state  of  mind.  (The  use  of  the  adjective  affec- 
tive seems  to  have  come  into  English  through 
the  French.)  Moreover,  the  noun  affection  is 
applied  to  tne  abstraction  itself  considered  as 
a  hypothetical  element  in  the  mental  life. 
This  has  the  danger  of  leading  to  the  misuse 
of  the  abstraction — a  danger  pointed  out  as 
real  also  in  the  case  of  Conation  (q.v.)-— and 
the  fedlure  to  start  out  from  the  concrete.  The 
recommendation  accordingly  is  (i)  that  Feel* 
ing  be  used  for  this  phase  of  experience  in  its 
combination,  with  knowledge  and  will,  in 
a  concrete  state  of  mind,  i.  e.  as  a  consciously 
made  abstraction  from  a  richer  whole ;  (2)  that 
Affective  be  employed  as  synonymous  with 
feeling  used  adjectively;  and  (3)  that  Affec- 
tion be  used  for  the  purely  hypothetical  ele- 
ment which  underlies  the  concrete  manifesta- 
tions of  feeling.  This  is  carried  out  in  the 
definitions  of  Affbct,  Affbctivx  (or  Fbbuno) 
ToNB,  and  Afvbction  (see  those  terms). 

LiUratwre :  the  general  works  on  psycho- 
logy, and  also  the  works  cited  in  &BL100. 
G,  3,  e-^speciaUy  the  discussions  of  Hamil- 
ton, WuNDT,  Lbhmann,  Ladd,  Wabd,  Stout, 
Baldwin.  James'  usage  is  erratic  here,  as 
in  other  cases.  Special  questions  concerning 
feeling  are  noted  under  Pain  and  Plbasttrb, 
Emotion,  and  Classifigation  (of  the  mental 
functions).  (j.m.b.,  o.f.b.) 

Feeling  (aesthetic),  (i)  The  affective  thriU 
arising  upon  the  contemplation  of  beautiful  or 
impressive  objects;  the  capacity  of  response 
to  aesthetic  stimuli,     (a)  The  atmosphere  or 
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emotional  tone  cfaaracteriziDg  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  an  aesthetic  object. 

The  history  of  the  analysis  of  aesthetic 
feeling  as  such  is  intimately  bound  up  with 
the  development  of  psychology.  Plato  and 
Aristotle  both  developed  theories  of  pleasure 
and  pain,  and  sabseqaent  philosophic  writers 
elaborate  more  or  less  upon  their  views.  But 
it  is  not  until  the  time  of  Kant  and  his  im- 
mediate predecessors  that  we  meet  with  a 
really  serious  attempt  to  differentiate  feeling 
as  an  element  of  aesthetic  experiences,  and 
submit  it  to  critical  examination.  Sulzer, 
writing  under  the  influence  of  Leibnitz, 
may  be  mentioned  as  the  first  to  carry  out 
such  a  systematic  analysis.  He  finds  in  feeling 
the  essential  characteristic  of  primitive  con- 
sciousness. The  pleasure  actually  felt  in  the 
beautiful,  he  insists,  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
increased  feeling  of  mental  activity — a  doctrine 
closely  related  to  Aristotle's  theory  of  pleasure 
— although  he  admits  with  the  Wolffians  that 
the  nature  of  beauty  itself  rests  upon  perfect 
unity  in  plurality.  Tetens  and  Kant  are 
largely  responsible  fi>r  the  adoption  of  the 
term  feeling  (Qefiihl)  to  designate  the  agree- 
able and  disagreeable  aspect  of  conscious 
processes,  the  term  sensation  (Empfinduncr) 
having  generally  been  used  before.  Kants 
development  of  the  principle  of  aesthetic  judg- 
ment involves  a  recognition  of  the  significance 
on  the  one  hand  of  aesthetic  feeling  merely  as 
such,  and  on  the  other  hand  an  elaboration  of 
the  more  distinctiy  intellectual  fiactors  entering 
into  aesthetic  experiences.  For  him  the  act 
in  which  beauty  is  perceived  constitutes  essen- 
tially an  implicit  judgment  in  terms  of  feel- 
ing. This  judgment  rests  ultimately  upon  the 
adaptation  of  the  perceived  object  to  our  mental 
capacities.  Under  the  influence  of  interests 
which  were  more  distinctiy  ethical,  Home, 
Hutcheson,  Shaftesbury,  Burke,  and  other 
English  writers  developed  an  analysis  of  feel- 
ing which,  despite  its  shortcomings,  marks 
a  distinct  advance  in  the  attempts  to  un- 
ravel the  complexities  of  aesthetic  experi- 
ence. Thus  Shaftesbury  reduces  the  moral 
sense  and  the  sense  for  beauty  to  a  funda- 
mental regard  in  the  mind  for  harmony 
and  proportion  wherever  found.  Hutcheson 
goes  further,  and  maintains  that  we  pos- 
sess an  'internal  sense,'  through  which  we 
perceive  beauty.  This,  too,  is  apparentiy 
much  what  Burke  means,  when  he  speaks 
of  *  taste'  as  a  name  for  the  fiMsulty  with 
which  we  judge  works  of  art.  Coming  to 
more  recent  treatments,  we  may  mention  the 


tendency  shown  by  certain  aestheticians  toward 
the  recognition  of  feeling  as  the  baaal  aesthetic 
category,  horn,  which  aesthetic  theory  shoiild 
proceed.  This  movement  is  in  somewhat  defi- 
nite antithesis  to  the  logical,  ethical,  and  meta- 
physical trend  of  those  writers  who  emphasize 
more  particularly  form  and  content  as  the 
fundamental  aesthetic  elements.  Kostlin,  Car- 
ri6re,  and  Bosanquet  may  serve  as  illustratioDS 
of  the  latter  trend ;  Kirchmann,  Horwics,  and 
Marshall  of  tiie  former.    Cf.  Sbntimxht. 

LUeratiure :  for  general  treatises,  see  Abb- 
THETics;  indications  under  Fbblino;  Nah- 
LOWBKT,  DasOefahlsleben  (1884);  Lkhmahk, 
Hauptgesetze  des  menschlichen  GefCLhlslebens 
(189a);  Gboos,  Einleitung  in  d.  Aesthetik; 
Habtmank,  Aesthetik  (1886-7);  Mabshaix, 
Pain,  Pleasure,  and  Aesthetics  (1894).  (J.B.JL) 

Feigning  (in  biology) :  see  MAXB-BBLnETX 

(3). 

TtHmpUm :  see  Moon  (in  logic). 

Pelici£c  [Lat.  feUx,  happy,  -{rfocers,  to 
make]  :  Qer.  gliiMringend ;  Fr.  agriabU,  qui 
donne  le  bonhewr,  visani  au  bonheur ;  ItaL^W- 
eitare  (verb).     Tending  to  produce  happiness. 

That  the  morality  of  conduct  depends  upon 
its  felicific  consequences  is  the  thesis  of 
EuDASMONiSM  and  of  Hedonism.  See  those 
terms.  (w.b.8.) 

Felioitj :  Oer.  OlUck ;  Fr.  J&ieit^,  bonhour ; 
Ital.  fdicUd,    See  Happiness,  and  FBUcmc. 

Female  [Lat.  fimina,  a  woman]:  Qer. 
toeibliehes  Wesen;  Yr.femeUe;  ItaLjimmina, 
That  organism  which  produces  ova  or  ovules. 

The  differentiation  of  the  sexes  forms  an 
interesting  subject  of  study  both  in  botany 
and  zoology.  The  theory  of  evolution  has 
given  it  prominence.  Associated  with  the 
differentiation  of  sex  there  has  been  a  differen- 
tiation in  the  sexual  individuals  giving  rise  to 
the  secondary  Sexual  Chabactebs  (q.  v.). 

LUm'aiure :  0.  Hebtwig,  Die  Zelle  u.  die 
Gewebe  (1893);  Y.  Delaob,  Structure  da 
Protophisma  et  TH^r^dit^  (1895);  Gbddbs 
andTHOM80N,Evolutionof  Sex(i889).  (OJL&.IC.) 

Feminiam :  see  Effbhinact. 

FAielon,  TxmnifciM  de  Balignact  de  la 
Mothe.  ( 1 651-17 1 5.)  Bom  at  P^rigord^ 
France,  he  went  to  the  University  of  CaiiorB 
in  1663 ;  afterwards,  to  the  college  of  Plessis, 
He  b^gan  preaching  in  1666,  went  to  the 
seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  and  received  holy  orders 
about  1675.  In  1678  he  became  superior  of 
the  order  of  Nouvelles  Catholiques,  and  in 
1686  was  sent  by  Louis  XTV  to  Poitou  to 
convert  Protestants.  He  became  preceptor  to 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  in  1689 ;  tutor  to  the 
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dnke  of  Azgou  in  1690^  and  to  the  doke  of 
Berri  in  1693 »  member  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy the  same  year;  archbishop  of  Cambray 
in  1695.     He  died  at  Oambray. 

Tmrgmnm  Adam.  (i7a3«i8i6.)  A 
Scottish  philosopher  and  historian,  educated 
at  St  Andrews  and  Edinbai^h.  He  was 
ordained  in  1745.  He  was  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  at  Edinburgh,  1759-^4  ; 
professor  of  moral  philosophy,  1764-85.  He 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  from 
England  to  the  United  States  to  ttbot  peace 
in  1778. 

r«rio,  FeriflOtt :  see  Mood  (in  log^c). 

FeRttri,  GiiUM!pp6.  (181 1-76.)  Italian 
historian  and  philosopher.  Bom  at  Milan, 
and  educated  in  law  at  Pavia.  He  devoted 
himself  to  literature.  In  1840  he  was  chosen 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Rochefort,  and  later 
at  Strassburg.  He  was  removed  from  the 
latter  position  on  account  of  his  communistic 
ideas.  In  1 848  he  was  reinstated  at  Strass- 
burg, but  again  removed.  In  1 859  he  returned 
to  Italy,  and  became  professorof  philosophy  first 
at  Turin,  then  at  Milan,  and  finally  at  Florence. 

FanifLnigi.  (1826-95.)  Bom  atBologna; 
studied  at  the  Paris  Normal  School.  He  was 
made  professor  of  history  in  the  Istituto  di 
Perfezionamento  at  Florence  in  1863,  and  in 
1 87 1  became  professor  of  theoretical  philo- 
sophy at  the  University  of  Rome.  On  the 
death  of  Mamiani  in  1885,  he  became  editor  of 
FUotqfia  deUe  SewbU  itdiiaiMy  the  title  of  which 
he  altered  to  Rivitta  UcUiana  di  Filomfia.  He 
was  eclectic,  showing  chiefly  the  influence  of 
his  French  training  and  of  Mamiani  and  the 
Italian  metaphysiciansL 

Ferziaor,  JaaiMi  F^radariok.  (1808-64.) 
A  Scottish  moral  philosopher,  bom  at  Edin- 
burgh and  educated  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  In  1842  he  became  professor  of 
history  at  Edinburgh,  and  in  1845  professor 
of  monil  philosophy  at  St.  Andrews.  His  fame 
rests  on  his  IrutUutes  of  Metaphyaica, 

Faxxier'a  Siq^aarimant :  Oer.  Fetrieraeher 
Verauch;  Fr.  expMenee  de  Ferrier;  Ital. 
esperimerUo  di  Ferrier.  An  experiment,  de- 
vued  by  D.  Ferrier,  in  disproof  of  '  innerva- 
tion sensations '  supposed  to  arise  from  efferent 
nervous  processes. 

The  efibrt  experienced  when  there  is  vigorous 
thought  of  a  movement,  but  no  execution  of  it,  is 
shown  by  Ferrier's  experiment  (as  e.g.  holding 
the  finger  on  the  trigger  of  a  gun  and  making 
the  usual  effort,  while  the  finger  is  held  still)  to 
consist  of  respiratory  sensations  and  sensations 
from  actual  movement  of  other  muscles. 


D.  FxBBiXB,  Functions  of  the 
Brain  (and  ed.),  386;  Saittobi),  Course  in 
Exper.  PtaychoL,  expt.  38.  (x.b.t.-j.m .b.) 

Fartilitj  [Lat.  fortUis,  fhdtful,  from 
ferre,  to  beur] :  Gttr.  FruehibarkeU,  Zeugunge- 
fithigkeU;  ¥T.fertaia{fic(mdiU);  ltal.ferHlUd 
(Jewndiid).  The  power  of  producing  a  rela- 
tively large  number  of  young  by  sexual  re- 
production. 

It  is  a  somewhat  vague  term,  since  such  fer- 
tility maybe  due  to  several  distinct  causes.  The 
'  gross  fertility '  of  a  species  is  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  parents  to  the  number  of  fertilized 
germ-cells,  which  is  approximately  the  num- 
ber of  ova  matured.  Species  differ  widely  in 
this  respect ;  in  some  cases  thousands  of  eggs 
are  produced,  as  in  many  fish,  in  other  cases 
only  a  few,  or  even  one  at  a  time,  as  in  man. 

The  'net'  (or  'effective,'  see  bdow)  fertility 
of  a  species  is  the  ratio  between  the  number 
of  parents  and  the  number  of  ofiispring  which 
reach  sexual  maturity.  Owing  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  large  numbers  of  young,  it  does  not  by 
any  means  follow  that  a  species  will  numeri- 
cally increase  because  its  gross  fertility  is 
very  great.    See  Natubal  ^blbctiok. 

Fertility  is,  of  course,  subject  to  individual 
variation  and  modification.  See  SrsBiLrrY. 
That  fertility  is  inherited  has  recently  been 
shown  by  Karl  Pearson,  to  whom  the  distinc- 
tion between '  gross '  and '  net'  fertility  is  due. 
As  a  rule  species  which  differ  considerably 
in  strocture  are  not  fertile  ifUer  ee.  See 
Hybbid.  (B.8.0.) 

The  term  'effective'  fertility  is  suggested 
to  bring  out  the  evolutionary  significance  of 
Pearson's  distinction :  only  those  individuals 
of  the  offspring  which  live  to  exercise  the  re- 
productive capacity  are  'effective'  or  signi- 
ficant as  representing  the  fertility  of  their 
parents.  The  idea  that  fertility  is  correlated 
with  other  characters — ^taken  with  the  idea 
that  fertility  is  inherited — ^lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  Pearson's  theory  of  Hepboductivx 
(or  Gbnbtic)  Selbctiok  (q.  v.).  (j.m.b.} 

UuraJbwre :  Ch.  Dabwin,  Origin  of  Species 
(1859),  and  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domes- 
tication ;  K.  PxABSON,  The  Chances  of  Death, 
i  ( 1 897) ;  Mathematical  Contrib.  to  the  Theory 
of  Evolution,  vi,  Philos.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.,  v. 
19a  (1899);  and  Grammar  of  Science  (2nd 
ed.),  chap,  xii;  see  also  under  the  topics 
referred  to.  (B.8.0.) 

FartUlsation  [Lat.>Srr^i9,  fruitful] :  Ger. 
Befru(i^twng\  Fr.  fioondaiion;  Ital.  ftoon- 
dazione.  Oif  animals:  the  process  which  occurs 
in  all  cases  of  sexual  reproduction,  consbting 
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efisentaally  in  the  union  of  two  oellsy  derived 
generally  from  di£Ferent  parents,  and  termed 
respectivelj  in  animalB  the  Otum  (q.  v.)  and 
the  Bfssuatozook  (q.  v.). 

Of  plants :  the  process  hy  which  the  pollen 
is  conveyed  to  the  stigma. 

Modem  views  of  fertilization  or  fecundation 
are  intimatelyassociated  with  the  later  develop- 
ments of  the  Cbll  Thbobt  (q.  v.).  Newport 
in  1854  observed  the  penetration  of  the  ovum 
by  the  spermatozoon  in  the  case  of  the  frog. 
O.  Hertwig  showed  in  1875  that  in  an  egg 
fertilized  by  a  spermatozoon  there  are  two 
nuclei:  one  due  to  the  spermatozoon;  the 
other  that  of  the  ovum  itself.  Later  research 
has  shown  that  the  essential  feature  of  fer- 
tilization is  the  union  of  a  sperm-nucleus  of 
paternal  origin  with  a  germ-nucleus  of  mater- 
nal origin.  The  meaning  of  the  process  is 
still  mbjudice.  According  to  some  (Biitchli, 
18)6),  its  purpose  is  to  afford  an  impetus  to 
the  cell-divisioDS  necessary  for  development. 
According  to  others  (Weismann,  1891),  its 
purpose  is  to  secure  a  sharing  of  those  nuclear 
elements  (chromosomes),  which  are  perhaps 
the  bearers  of  heredity,  and  which,  according 
to  some  recent  observers,  remain  separate 
throughout  all  cell-divisions,  so  that  each  cell 
contains  chromosomes  derived  genetically 
both  from  those  of  the  sperm  and  ft*om  those 
of  the  ovum.  Weismann  regards  the  process 
as  productive  of  variation ;  Haeckel  as  a  means 
of  checking  variation.  Another  view  (Boveri, 
1887)  to  some  extent  combines  the  theory  of 
impetus  with  that  of  hereditary  sharing.  The 
spermatozoon  is  by  many  held  to  supply  the 
Centbosomb  (q.v.)  whidi  is  effective  in  the 
division  or  cleavage  of  the  ovum,  the  chromo- 
somes being  the  hereditary  substance  which  is 
thus  divided,  while  the  ovum  supplies  the  cell- 
substance  which  surrounds  the  dividing  nucleL 
Artificial  chemical  fertilization  has  recently 
been  experimentally  produced  by  Loeb  (Amer. 
J.  Physiol.,  iii,  Oct.  1889;  iv,  Jan.  1901). 
See  Pabthbkoobnbsis. 

Literaiure:  see  Embbtologt,  and  Cbll 
Thbobt.  (clum.) 

rempov  Festino :  see  Moon  (in  logic). 

TM.eh.  (or-iBli)  and  Fetieliism(or-B]iiniy 
or  -Gism)  [derivation,  see  below] :  Ger.  FeHseh, 
FeUsehismus;  Fr.  Jkiehe,  fiUchiame;  Ital. 
feUceiOffeticimno,  Anyobject  to  which  peculiar 
potency  is  attached  by  reason  (i)  of  the  sup- 
posed indwelling  of  a  deity  or  spirit ;  (2)  of 
its  being  regarded  as  a  sign,  token,  or  repre- 
sentation of  such  spirit;  or  (3)  of  some  intrinsic 
peculiarity  in  structure,  origin,  &e. 


The  term  was  applied  by  the  Portuguese  in 
West  Africa  to  the  small  objects,  sticks  and 
stones,  claws,  plants,  Ac,  venerated  by  the 
natives,  which  Uiey  interpreted  as  charms.  The 
French  and  English  adopted  the  meaning  from 
thePortugnese,although  both  languages  already 
had  the  word :  '  And  French  she  sps^  ful  fuxt 
and  fetysly '  (Chaucer).  The  term  was  first 
used  in  a  scholarly  sense  by  de  Brosses,  1760, 
and  its  modem  use  is  due  to  Tflor,  Lubbock, 
and  Schulze. 

Fetichism  is  an  important  fiictor  in  the 
natural  religions  of  primitive  peoples.  Any 
object  may  become  a  fetich,  but  there  is  a 
natural  tendency  to  select,  for  the  embodiment 
of  bidden  power,  odd  and  unusual  bits  of  stone, 
twigs,  bark,  root,  com,  claws  of  bird  or  beast, 
teeth,  skin,  feathers,  human  and  animal  re- 
mains, and  a  host  of  curious  trifles  that  chance 
discovers.  The  fetich  becomes  a  charm  which 
may  be  worshipped,  prayed  to,  or  petted,  and 
thus  may  become  the  means  of  securing  the 
good  things  and  avoiding  the  ills  of  life.  If 
disaster  ensue  the  fetich  may  be  trodden  on 
and  beaten  until  a  change  of  luck  produces 
apologies  and  promise  of  future  regard.  The 
fetich  need  not  be  the  actual  abidiog-plaoe  of 
the  spirit,  but  may  be  connected  with  it  in 
some  symbolic  or  mystic  manner.  likewise, 
too,  iigury  worked  upon  the  representative  or 
e£Bgy  may  redound  by  sympathetic  magic 
upon  the  original.  It  thus  may  become  a  fom 
of  witchcraft^  which  in  turn  leads  to  counter- 
charms  and  magical  preventives.  The  doctrine 
is  closely  related  to  the  spirit  theory  of  disease, 
and  to  the  general  animLstic  conceptions  (see 
Animism)  of  both  nature  and  religion  wMch 
are  so  closely  merged  in  primitive  thought 

LiienUure:  Tn<0B,  Primitive  Culture,  ii. 
143  ff.,  and  elsewhere ;  Sohulisb,  Der  Fetach- 
ismus  (£ng.  trans,  in  Humboldt  Library), 
and  references  there  given.  Also  references 
under  Rblioion  (evolution  of).  (j.j.) 

FetiolL  (in  pathology).  In  certain  perver- 
sions of  the  seanial  instinct,  the  person,  part  of 
the  body,  or  particular  object  belonging  to  the 
person  by  whom  the  impulse  is  excited,  is 
called  the  fetich  of  the  patient  So  used  by 
Lombroso  and  Binet  {FMehimnedaru  f  Amour). 
Cf.  Pbbvbbsion  (sexual).  (bjl) 

Fendal  BjMtem,  i  see  Tbkubb. 

Feuerbaclii  Lndwig  Andreas.  (1804- 
7a.)  A  Qerman  philosophical  writer.  Bom  at 
Landshut,  educated  at  Heidelberg  and  Berlin 
in  theology  and  philosophy.  Became  a  Docent 
in  Erlangen,  1828-32,  but  injured  his  chance 
of  promotion  by  a  public  denid  of  immortality. 
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He  iived  for  a  long  time  on  his  own  property 
at  Ansbach,  writing  prolificallj.  In  i860  he 
moved  to  Boohenberg,  near  Nnrembeig,  where 
he  died. 

7Ut(ofwiU)[Lat.]:  Qer.WOienaerUmMutt; 
Fr.  dSeision  vohntam;  ItaL  d^euione.  The 
state  of  conscionsness  which  exists  in  the  mo- 
ment of  deciding  between  altematiYec  oarses 
of  action.  The  negative  form  of  fiat,  i.e.  the 
fiat  to  stop,  check,  inhibit,  ftc.,  has  been  called 
'  veto '  or  '  negat.' 

Liieraiure:  (fiat)  Jambs,  Princ.  of  PsjchoL, 
ii.  SOI,  5a6,  561, 568;  (veto)  Baldwht,  Feel- 
ing and  Will,  chap.  zv.  (o.f.s.wjc.b.) 

Tihrm  and  Filnil :   see  Nxbvous  Ststbh, 

m. 

Piolitep    Tmmaiinel     Kemuum    to&. 

( 1 797-1 879.)  Qerman  philosopher,  son  of 
Jolumn  Gottlieb  Fichte.  Educated  in  philo- 
logy in  Berlin,  his  father's  system  of  philosophy 
attracted  him,  and  he  devoted  hinuBelf  to  it. 
He  opposed  Hegel,  and  in  1836  became  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Bonn;  1842-63  at 
Tubingen.  After  1863  he  lived  in  private 
life  at  Stuttgart. 

Ticlite,  Jdhuin  aotiliab.  (1762-1814.) 
A  German  philosopher.  Baron  von  Miltitz 
placed  the  lad  successively  in  the  family  of 
a  clergyman  at  Niederau,  at  the  town  school 
at  Meissen,  and  at  the  Princes'  School  of 
Pforta,  where  he  read  Goethe,  Wieland,  and 
Leasiiig.  Studied  theology  at  Jena  and  Leipzig. 
He  r^d  Spinoza  and  WoU^  and  became 
a  fatalist.  After  several  years  spent  as 
private  tutor  in  Zurich,  he  returned  to  Leipzig 
(1790)  and  studied  the  Kantian  critiques. 
In  1794  he  became  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Jeiia»  where  he  met  Goethe,  Schiller,  Wieland, 
Herder,  Humboldt,  and  Jaoobi.  He  also  fell 
into  correspondence  with  Beinhold,  whom  he 
had  succeeded  at  Jena,  the  Schlegels,  Tieck, 
Sehelling,  and  Novalis.  In  1799,  chaiged 
with  atheism,  disclaimed  as  an  exponent  of 
the  critical  philosophy  by  Kant,  and  criticized 
severely  for  a  work  on  the  French  Bevolution, 
he  resigned  his  position  and  withdrew  to 
Berlin,  where  he  became  rector  of  the  new 
University  of  Berlin.  Fichte's  system  is  often 
desognated  Ethical  Idealism.  He  died  at  Berlin. 

noiiio  (Ti0iniis)y  llAndglio  (Mavsip 
glins).  ( 1 433-99-)  Celebrated  Italian  scholar 
and  |i^o6opher.  He  was  carefully  educated 
by  Coeimo  de*  Medici  for  a  position  at  the  head 
of  an  academy  of  Platonism,  which  was  after- 
wards founded  ( 1 460).  The  art  of  printing  was 
invented,  and  Ficino  translated  into  Latin  the 
entire  works  of  Plato  and  Plotinus,  adding 


commentaries  to  each.  He  claimed  to  harmo- 
nize Hatonism  with  Christianity,  and  founded 
a  school  of  mystics  which  included  Beuohlin, 
Agrippa  of  Nettesheim,  Bamus,  Telesino,  and 
otibers.   He  with  others  opposed  Pomponatius. 

ridditj  of  B«pvodiiotioii :  Ger.  Be- 
produkiunuirmie ;  Tr.fid&Ue  de  reprodueHon  ; 
Ital.  fidMH  di  riproduzione.  A  phrase  intro- 
duced by  Mailer  and  Kolpe  for  the  relative 
aocuracy  of  memory. 

Its  investigation  is  theoretically  important, 
as  bearing  upon  the  older  associationist  theory 
that  memory,  recognition,  Ac.,  imply  the  com- 
parison of  a  given  impression  with  its  memory 
image.  The  method  of  'reproduction'  (see 
MxMOBT,  experiments  on)  aims  to  secure  its 
quantitative  measurement.         (x.b.t.~j.m.b.) 

LiUraiure:  KttLPB,  Outlines  of  Pfeychol., 
197,  207;  KxHNBDT,  Psychol.  Bev.,  v.  (1898) 
477  (with  bibliog.);  Bbrtlbt,  Amer.  J.  of 
P^choL,  zL  I  ff.;  Aboxll  and  HiLBWOOD, 
ibid.,  67  ff.;  citations  under  Mbmobt  (experi- 
ments on). 

FidM:  see  Boka  Fidbs. 

nald  of  CowaclonBna— :  Ger.  Umfang 
de9  Beumuimini ;  Fr.  champ  de  la  eonaoienee ; 
liBl,eanipodettaco$cien9a,  Consciousness, with 
all  that  is  in  it  at  any  one  time,  considered  as 
a  spread-out  area. 

The  'field'  is  analogous  with  field  of 
vision  in  many  details,  attention  being  likened 
to  fixation,  inattention  to  indirect  vision,  the 
movements  of  attention  to  the  exploration  of 
the  field  of  r^^ard.  '  Area  of  consciousness ' 
is  often  employed  to  translate  Umfang  des 
Bewusstseinfl^  especially  when  the  German 
phrase  is  used  to  denote  the  apprehension  of 
the  maximum  number  of  successive  stimula- 
tions (sounds,  Ac.)  in  a  single  pulse  of  attention 
without  readjustment;  but  *  span  of  conscious- 
ness '  is  better  in  this  latter  sense.       (j.m.b.) 

The  field  of  consciousness  varies  with  indi- 
viduals, with  conditions  of  attention,  with 
states  of  health  or  disease.  Bemarkable  nar- 
rowing of  the  field  occurs  in  states  of  distrac- 
tion, in  certain  anaesthesias,  in  suggestive 
(notably  hypnotic)  states,  in  the  psychoses  of 
fixed  ideas.  For  the  distinctions  of  parts  of 
the  field  with  respect  to  vividness  or  degree, 
see  SiTBOONSCions.  (p.j.-jji.b.) 

Liierature:  the  psychologies  generally,  es- 
pecially WuNDT  and  James.  Experimental 
studies  have  been  made  principally  on  the 

SpAK  09  COKBCIOUSNBSS  (q.  V.).  (J.K.B.) 

FUld  of  Bagaxd:  Ger.  Blidifdd;  Fr. 
champ  de  regard;  Ital.  campo  di  eguardo. 
The  space  which  can  be  traversed  by  the 
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regard  of  the  moTiiig  eye;  the  fixation  field 
of  the  eye  when  moved.  Where  only  distant 
objects  come  into  consideration,  it  stands  to 
the  field  of  vision  as  the  projection  of  an  un- 
changing retinal  image  stands  to  the  projection 
of  the  retina  itself. 

Literaiiu/ni  Hslmboltz,  Physiol.  Optik 
(and  ed.),  617,  677,  680;  Sanfobd,  Coaise 
in  Ezper.  Psychol.,  119, 434;  Aubsbt,  PhysioL 
Optik,  593,  646,  663  f.;  Hbbino,  in  Her- 
mann's Handb.  d.  Physiol.,  iii.  i,  442  ff.; 
WuNDT,  Physiol.  Plsychol.  (4th  ed.),  ii.  125  f. 
See  also  Fubld  of  Vision.  (e.b.t.-e.c.8.) 

Field  of  Touch:  Ger.  Tastfdd;  Fr.  champ 
taeUle  (rarely  used,  amhigooos — l.m.);  Ital. 
eaimpo  tattHe.  A  phrase  formed  after  the 
analogy  of  '  field  of  vision,'  to  denote  the  sum- 
total  of  tactile  sensations  arooaed  by  stimuli 
acting  npon  the  skin  at  any  one  time.  It  is 
thus,  so  to  speak,  the  *  projection '  of  the  skin, 
as  the  field  of  vision  is  the  projection  of  the 
retina.  (x.b.t.-^.h.b.) 

Field  of  TiaoB :  Oer.  Sehfdd,  OenehUfM 
{OesiehtskreiM);  Fr.  champ  vUud;  Ital.  eampo 
fdsivo.  The  sum-total  of  visual  sensations 
aroused  by  stimuli  acting  on  the  unmoved 
retina  at  any  given  time. 

'The  field  of  vision  is,  so  to  speak,  the 
outward  projection  of  the  retina,  with  all  its 
images  and  other  peculiarities'  (Helmholtz, 
Physiol.  Ojptik,  2nd  ed.,  679).  The  field  of 
vision  moves,  therefore,  with  movement  of  the 
eyes.  It  may  be  conceived  of,  in  general,  as 
a  hollow  hemisphere,  shifted  concentrically 
upon  a  similar  hemisphere  of  slightly  different 
radios — the  Field  of  Rbgabd  (q.v.). 

Literature :  Sanfobd,  Course  in  Exper. 
Psychol.,  119;  WuvBT,  Physiol.  Psycmol. 
(4th  ed.),  ii.  108, 126;  AuBBBT,  Physiol.  Optik, 
591,  609 ;  Hbbiko,  in  Hermann's  Handb.  d. 
Physiol.,  iii.  i,  351 ;    Hslmholtz,  Physiol. 

Optik  (2nd  ed.),  678,  680.  (B.B.T.-B.C.8.) 

Figure  (and  FiguratiTe)  (in  aesthetics) 
lAt.  Jlgura,  from  Jmgere,  to  form] :  Oer. 
I)  Figwr,  (2)  BOd  (fnldlieh);  Fr.  Jigure, 
figure ;  IteA.  JigurOf  Jlffurativo.  (i)  Form  or 
shape,  considered  with  especial  reference  to 
outline.  (2)  A  form  or  image.  (3)  A  word 
or  words  used  in  a  sense  other  than  their 
usual  meaning,  especially  when  a  concrete 
sensuous  image  is  used  to  convey  an  abstract 
concept  or  relation. 

The  aesthetic  value  of  figurative  language 
seems  to  reside  mainly  in  (i)  the  tbnll  or 
resonance  of  feeling  which  is  attendant  upon 
the  sensuous  image ;  whereas  in  dealing  with 
abstract  tenns  the  image  is  relatively  vague. 


[ 


and  the  feeling  element  correspondingly  lack- 
^  I  (2)  pleasurable  elements  or  values  of  any 
sort  attaching  to  our  experiences  suggested 
by  the  image  and  transferred  by  association 
to  the  thon^t  presented;  (3)  the  recognition 
of  an  analogy  or  underlying  unity  between 
various  objects  or  parts  of  experience,  having 
the  aesthetic  value  of  unity  in  variety.  Of. 
Symbol,  and  Unitt  in  Yabibtt.         (j.h.t.) 

Figure  (syllogistic):  Ger.  Schluesfigwr; 
Yt.  figure  du  ayUogimne;  Ital.  figure  dd  Mo- 
giemo.  Figure  is  the  modification  of  the  cate- 
gorical syllogism,  consequent  on  the  relation 
in  which  the  middle  term  stands  to  the  major 
and  minor  terms  in  the  premises. 

Each  of  the  possible  relations,  which — ^posi- 
tion only  being  taken  into  account — are  four 
in  number,  determines  a  special  figure  or  type 
of  syllogism.  For  each  figure  there  may  be 
formulated  special  rules,  embodying  the  par- 
ticular conditions  required  in  order  that 
reasoning  of  that  type  shall  conform  to  the 
fundamental  general  rules  of  syllogism.  IVac- 
tically,  the  special  rules  state  the  conditions 
necessary  to  secure  for  each  position  of  tbe 
middle  term  that  the  middle  term  shall  be 
once  distributed,  and  that  no  term  shall  be 
distributed  in  the  conclusion  which  was  not 
distributed  in  the  premises. 

Only  three  figures,  those  commonly  reckoned 
as  I,  II,  and  111^  were  recognized  by  Aristotle, 
whose  grounds  for  the  limitation  are  not 
explicit  and  have  been  matter  of  dispute. 
What  was  afterwards  recognized  as  a  IV  figure 
was  not  indeed  ignored  by  Aristotle,  and  its 
varieties  or  moods  were  elaborately  worked 
out  by  the  earlier  Peripatetics,  who  still  re- 
garded them  as  indirect  modifications  of  the 
I  figure.  By  whom  the  IV  figure  was  ex- 
plicitly constituted,  we  do  not  know.  Galen, 
on  the  authority  of  Averroes,  has  the  credit 
of  it,  but  the  matter  is  doubtfuL  C£  Moon 
(in  logic). 

Literahire:  XTBBBBWXO,Logik,  §  103;  Haiol- 
TOK,  Lect.  on  Logic,  App.  X,  and  Discussions, 
App.  II.  A.  In  modem  logic,discus8ion  as  to  the 
grounds  and  value  of  the  distinctions  of  figure 
was  revived  by  Kant  (see  especially  his  tract, 
False  Subtlety  of  the  Four  SylL  Figures,  1762, 
trans,  by  T.  E.  Abbot,  in  Kant's  Introd. 
to  Logic,  1885),  and  had  some  importance 
assigned  to  it  1^  Hamilton,  mainly  in  connec- 
tion with  his  doctrine  of  unfigured  syUogism. 
See  Rbduction,  and  Quantification  of  thx 
Pbedicate.  In  Lambbbt's  Neues  Organon 
(L  Pt  rV,  especially  §  232)  an  attempt  is  made 
to  recognize  a  distinct  function  for  each  figure. 
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and  to  fonnuhtta  for  each  a  principle  or 
dictam.  Hsbbabt  (Lehrbuch,  {  68)  con- 
trasts the  I  and  11  figures  as  sabsamptive, 
with  the  III  figure  as  sabstitutiye,  a  dis- 
tinction which  is  partially  adopted,  though 
without  expressive  reference  to  the  figure,  in 
Lotzb'b  view  of  the  types  of  reasoning  (Logik, 
§§  97  ff).  (itA.) 

FQioqiiA  rLat.1.  The  Nicene  Creed  as  said 
in  the  churches  of  the  West  (Roman  Catholic, 
Anglican,  Protestant  Episcopal  in  the  United 
States^  contains  the  following  passage :'  I  be- 
lieve m  the  Holy  Qhoet,  the  Lord  and  Qiver 
of  life.  Who  proceedeth  firom  the  Father  and 
ths  San '  (JUioque),  The  italicized  words  were 
not  in  the  original  creed,  and  emerged  first  at 
the  third  Council  of  Toledo  (589).  Continued 
controversy  with  the  Asian  (q.v.)  party  doubt- 
less caused  their  insertion,  which  was  not 
approved  till  Charlemagne's  Council  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  (809).  Even  thereafter  Leo  HI 
does  not  recommend  their  usage,  which,  so  &r 
as  the  popes  are  concerned,  dates  as  late  as 
Benedict  Vm(i  014). 

The  insertion  of  the  word  raised  the  in- 
fluential dogmatic  controversy  concerning  the 
'single  and  double  procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,'  over  which  the  final  separation  between 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western  churches  took 
{dace.  It  involves  the  whole  question  of  the 
nature  of  the  Trinity — '  in  essence '  and  *  in 
revelation.'  The  Bonn  Conference  of  1875 
(Old  Catholic)  proposed  as  a  substitute  the 
reading, '  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  Who 
proceeds  from  the  Father  through  the  Son.' 

LiUraiurg:  Ffoulkbs,  EUstorical  Account 
of  the  Addition  of  the  Word  '  Filioque '  to  the 
Creed;  Lakgxn,  Die  trinitar.  Lehrdifierenz 
Ew.  d.  abendl.  u.  d.  morgenL  Kirche ;  Schaff, 
Creeds  of  Christendom,  ii.  545  f. ;  Howabd, 
The  Schism  between  the  Oriental  and  Western 
Churches.  (B.M.W.) 

Filial  and  Finalitj :  see  Tblxoloot. 

Filial  Causa:  see  Cause  and  Effect, 
and  Telboloot. 

Final  Vtilitj  (abbreviation  for  'final 
degree  of  utility ') :  Ger.  Grenznuizen ;  Fr. 
cj^mUS;  Ital.  uiiUi^^  finale.  The  intensity 
of  desire  satisfied  by  the  last  increment  of  a 
commodity  purchased  or  consumed.   See  Mas- 

GINAIi  InCBBMENT. 

About  18)0,  Jevons  made  an  independent 
discovery  of  Weber's  law  in  certain  new  as- 
pects, of  which  the  most  important  was  this: 
that  the  value  of  any  stimi^us  is  the  degree 
of  satisfiokction  obtained  firom  its  last  repetition, 
and  therefore  varies  inversely  with  the  amount 


(or  rather  with  the  rate)  at  which  the  stimulus 
18  furnished.  This  was  expressed  by  Jevons 
in  the  proposition  that  value  depends  not  on 
<  total'  utility,  but  on  'final '  degree  of  utility. 
Further  developments  of  this  matter  have  been 
made  by  Say  and  Pareto.  (a.t.h.) 

Finanoa  [0F.,/8fMmc< ;  Med.  Lat^/^faia, 
money  payment] :  Qer.  Finanz ;  Fr.  finaneei ; 
ItaL  finanza,  (i)  An  orderly  arrangement 
of  receipts  snd  expenditures.  (2)  Especially 
applied  to  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  public 
corporatioDs.  (3)  A  scientific  investigation  of 
the  laws  governing  these  receipts  and  ex- 
penses. 

A  very  large  part  of  the  early  literature  of 
political  economy  dealt  with  public  finance. 
In  fact  one  of  the  early  Qerman  names  for  the 
science  was  Cameral-Wissenschaft  (science  of 
the  exchequer).  (a.t.h.) 

Literaiwre :  Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Na> 
tions,  ii ;  E.  ds  Pabieu,  Traits  des  Imp6ts 
(1863);  P.  Lebot-Beauusu,  Traits  de  la  Sci. 
des  Finances  (1877);  A.  Waokeb,  Finanawiss. 
(1876  ff.);  0.  CoHK,  Finanzwiss.  (1889); 
H.  C.  Adams,  The  ScL  of  Finance  (1898). 

Fina  Art :  see  Abt  ahd  Abt  Theobieb, 
and  Classification  (of  the  fine  arts). 

Hiiite  (in  mathematics)  \Lai,  finis,  end] : 
A  quantity  conceived  to  have  some  definite 
value  or  boundary,  as  a  finite  straight  line 
which  is  bounded  by  two  points  between 
which  it  lies.  (s.n.) 

Finite  (notion  of) :  Ger.  endUeh,  hegrenzi; 
Fr.fini;  ItaL  {tt)finiio.  The  conception  of 
any  sort  of  mentsl  object  as  being  limited 
or  of  exhaustible  quantity. 

The  notion  of  the  finite  is  an  abstraction 
which  arises  in  opposition  to  Intinite  (notion 
of,  q.  v.).  The  normal  object  is  in  a  context 
or  setting  of  which  it  is  a  definite  or  limited 
part,  and  normal  experience  thus  makes  the 
assumption  of  limits  without  explicit  recogni- 
tion of  them  as  such.  When,  however,  reflec- 
tion arises  upon  the  fact  of  limitation  or  upon 
the  possibility  of  inexhaustible  quantity,  the 
notions  of  the  finite  and  the  infinite  arise 
together.  (j.m.b.) 

Fire-worahip :  Ger. Feueranbeiung{'euU); 
Fr.  cuke  du  fiv, ;  Ital.  euko  dd  fvuoco,  Be- 
ligious  observances  directed  towa^  fire. 

Although  we  know  numerous  facts  re- 
lating to  fire-worship,  which  testify  to  its 
wide  prevalence  among  different  peoples  in 
various  stages  of  culture,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  a  complete  or  even  systematic  account  of 
the  subject  is  possible  as  yet.  In  the  lower 
ranges  of  culture,  fire-worship  pertains  to 
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AHiMZ8M(q.Y.)andF]sncHi8M(q.Y.).  Firepos- 
868868  a  spirit  which  must  b6  propitiated.  For 
while  itB  influence  for  good  is  great,  man  knows 
hut  too  well,  from  sad  experience,  its  terrihle 
possihilities  for  evil.  Forest-fires,  hut-fires,  and 
the  like  must  have  taught  those  who  possessed 
no  means  of  fighting  the  flames  many  a  stem 
lesson.  At  this  stage,  either  the  fire  is 
worshipped  itself,  heing  invested  with  qualities 
animisticallj  and  anthropopathicaUy,  or  a 
fire-spirit  receives  adoration  and  gifts,  the 
particular  fire  used  in  the  worship  heing,  as 
seems  most  probahle,  identified  at  the  moment 
with  this  spirit.  On  a  still  higher  level  of 
culture,  this  fire-spirit  is  abstracted  from  all 
particular  fires,  and  therefore  becomes  a  god — 
usuaUy  one  god  among  others,  as  in  Mexico, 
among  the  Semites,  in  the  early  nature- 
worship  of  India  and  Persia.  (The  later  religion 
of  eastern  Iran,  systematized  by  Zoroaster,  is 
to  be  distinguished  carefully  from  this  last. 
Here  fire  gradually  became  more  symbolical 
and  less  personal.)  At  this  stage  fire  is  some- 
times a  theophany  (Exod.  iii.  a).  The  main 
difficulties  in  dealing  with  fire-worship,  apart 
from  the  abounding  obscurity  of  the  transition 
from  the  animistic  to  the  polytheistic  stage, 
arise  from  (i)  the  use  of  fire  in  numerous 
sacrifices  unconnected  with  fire-worship;  (2) 
the  fact  that  worship  of  fire  produced  many 
observances  which,  although  analogous  to 
those  connected  with  sun-worship,  do  not 
belong  to  the  latter;  and  (3)  the  fact  that 
there  is  sometimes  fire-mythology  without 
a  development  of  fire-worship,  as  in  Poly- 
nesia. Cf.  Obiental  Philosophy  (Persia, 
India). 

LiUraltfure :  Tylob,  Primitive  Culture,  ii. 
277  f. (where  much  literature  is  cited);  Jbvons, 
Introd.  to  the  Hist,  of  Religion,  229  f. ; 
Lubbock,  Origin  of  Civilization,  312.  The 
subject  is  treated  incidentally  in  many  works 
on  primitive  society,  civilization,  and  re- 
ligion. (B.M.W.) 

FiMOon  [Lat.  fisnu,  a  cleft] :  Ger.  TheH- 
tmg;  Fr.  gcistipariti;  Ital.  seisdjpariiiL  A 
method  of  asexual  reproduction  among  uni- 
cellular organisms,  the  lower  Metozoa  and  the 
unicellular  elements  of  Metozoa,  in  which  the 
parent  divides  into  two^  often  unequal  parts. 
Each  half  subsequently  grows  into  a  complete 
organism  similar  to  the  parent.  This  process 
of  reproduction  is  called  schizogamy.  In  the 
elements  of  Metozoa  the  resulting  daughter- 
cells  rarely  entirely  separate.  Cf.  Agamo- 
OBNBSiB  and  Cbll  Division.  (g.ll.h.-b.s.o.) 
[LtAtnfiiawra] :  Ger.  Fiatwr^  Furehe; 


Fr.  9ei98ure ;  Ital.  feiMuro.  See  Bbaih  (Glos- 
sary). 

Fit  [ME.  JU,  a  fiffht]  :  Ger.  Anfatt ;  Fr. 
aUaque;IiaLaUaeeo{difnale,Ac,),  A  popular 
term  applied  to  any  sudden  paroxysm  or 
convulsive  attack,  but  particularly  to  attacks 
of  Efilefst,  Pabalybib,  or  Apoplbxy:  Bee 
these  terms.  (J-J-) 

FitnaMi  (consciousness  of):  Ger.  G^fiM 
der  UeherdnsHmmung ;  Fr.  eenHment  de  la 
congruence  (or  d'aeeor^ ;  ItaL  mnJtimMnto  di 
eongruUd^,  A  general  awareness  of  congmity 
or  incongruity,  not  involving  any  definite 
recognition  of  what  the  congmity  or  incon- 
gruity consists  in.  It  is  thought  to  be  an 
important  factor  in  the  constructive  procesBes 
of  Imagination  (q.  v.). 

Literaiure:  the  definition  follows  Baldwin, 
Senses  and  Intellect,  232-4 ;  Feeling  and  Will, 

202.  (O.P.S.) 

FitneM  (in  aesthetics):  Ger.  Zweekom- 
tighsU ;  Fr.  convenance,  finaUii ;  Ital.  con- 
venienza.    Adaptation  of  means  to  end. 

As  an  aesthetic  principle  this  takes  two 
distinct  forms,  according  as  the  end  in  ques- 
tion is  external  or  internal.  The  former  gives 
the  principle  of  utility,  as  the  fitness  of  a 
house  for  a  given  use  conceived  as  a  separate 
matter  from  the  house  itself;  the  latter  gives 
the  principle  of  intrinsic  fitness,  as  of  the 
parts  of  the  house  to  the  whole.  If,  however, 
in  the  first  case  we  introduce  the  conception 
of '  home '  as  that  whole  of  which  the  house  is 
a  part,  we  may  think  of  the  fitness  of  the 
house  to  realize  the  idea  or  purpose  of  the 
home,  and  so  the  fitness  becomes  intiinsic. 
This  ambiguity  may  explain  why  some  have 
regarded  fitness  as  an  aesthetic  principle,  while 
others  decidedly  reject  it. 

Socrates  apparently  made  fitness,  in  the 
sense  of  usefulness,  the  supreme  aesthetic 
principle,  and  Plato  allowed  it  to  stand  aa 
one  element,  while  recogmzing,  also,  an  in- 
trinsic beauty.  Cicero  distingolshed  sharply 
the  use  from  the  beauty  of  objects,  though  he 
pointed  out  that  the  same  form  may  be  at 
once  the  most  useful  and  the  most  heautifol ; 
and  Vitruvius  agreed  with  him  in  holding  the 
two  to  be  independent,  though  both  enter  into 
perfect  arohitcKsture,  which  involves  *  firmitas,' 
'  utilitas,'  and  '  venustas.' 

In  modem  writing,  Hutcheson's  '  compara- 
tive beauty'  is  nearly  the  same  as  intrinsic 
fitness,  while  Home's  '  beauty  of  relation '  is 
fitness  for  some  external  end.  Burke  rejects 
the  identification  of  fitness,  which  satisfies  the 
understanding,  with  beauty,  which  appeala  to 
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fSseling,  although  each  has  its  place  in  a  work 
of  art  Kaat  gaye  the  prohlem  a  new  iiim« 
He  rqeeted  entirelj  fitness  in  the  sense  of 
utility,  admitted  intrinsic  fitness  as  a  oon- 
stitnent  of  dependent  heauty,  and  finally  made 
adaptation,  not  to  any  objectiYe  end,  bat  to 
onr  mental  powers,  an  essential  characteristic 
of  the  beautifdl  of  any  sort.  With  this, 
fitness  easily  passes  from  a  formal  to  a  meta- 
physical principle. 

In  recent  aesthetics  the  principle  of  utility 
has  been  discosBed  chiefly  in  connection  with 
the  requirements  of  architecture,  where 
Buskin  sets  it  beside  'skill'  and  'beauty' 
as  an  essential  fiustor;  Fechner  {VanAule 
d&r  AssAeHk,  i.  203  ff.)  gives  it  an  aesthetic 
value  (i)  by  association,  (2)  as  exemplify- 
ing the  general  aesthetic  principle  of  har- 
monious  co-operation  of  the  parts  of  a  whole, 
(3)  as  showing  a  task  or  idea  successfdlly  met 
or  carried  out.  Hartmann  {AeMMkf  ii, 
1887)  gives  extended  consideration  to  the 
conception  of  intrinsic  fitness  or  adaptation 
to  an  immanent  end,  as  it  appears  in  organic 
nfttore,  and  further  makes  usefulness  an  in- 
dispensable prerequisite  to  the  beauty  of  all 
tools  and  structures  which  belong  to  man's 
working  life.  Santayana  {S^rue  of  Beauiy, 
1896)  considers  fitness  in  the  sense  of  adapti^ 
tion  to  environment,  and  gives  it  indirect 
aesthetic  value  (i)  through  its  establishment 
of  permanent  forms,  which  then  become  for 
us  the  normal  or  typical ;  (3)  through  associa- 
tion. In  the  third  place,  it  is  the  principle 
of  organization  in  the  arts  (determining  the 
styles  of  building  that  shall  be  permanent), 
and  thus,  as  in  (i),  plays  a  part  in  beauty.  The 
conception  of  intrinsic  fitness  has  not  received 
spedal  treatment  under  that  term  in  recent 
writing,  having  passed  over  apparently  into  the 
more  definite  terms  of  proportion  and  har- 
mony, or,  in  its  aspect  of  conformity  to  an 
ideal,  into  certain  aspects  of  the  conception 
of  expression.  Garriere,  however,  makes 
ZweckmSssigkeit,  in  the  sense  of  immanent 
purpoaiveness,  the  essence  of  beauty.  '  Beauty 
is  perceived  purposiveness  in  a  pleasing 
form.'  Gf.  Beauty,  Exfbxssiok,  Habmokt, 
Pbopobtion,  and  Uthjtt.  (j.h.t.) 

ntsMM (in biology):  see FrmsT (survival 
of  the). 

FlteeMi  (in  philosophy  and  ethics)  :  Qer. 
Angemeuenheit;  Fr.  canvenanee,  ccnfomUti] 
Ital  eanvmUenza,  eonformiiUi,  Being  adapted 
or  suitable  (i)  to  the  nature  of  things,  or 
(2)  to  the  constitution  of  man. 

In  both  senses,  fitness  has  been  taken  by 
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certain  moralists  as  the  standard  of  right 
conduct  In  opposition  to  Hobbes'  doctrine 
of  the  dependence  of  morality  upon  social 
institutions,  Samuel  Clarke  laid  stress  upon 
'  eternal  and  necessary  difierences  of  things, 
from  which  follows  the  "fitness"  of  certion 
actions  antecedently  to  aU  positive  command 
and  irrespective  of  reward  or  advantage.' 
This  conception  of  'fitness'  is  common  to 
many  of  the  FiUglish  moralists.  It  was  made 
clearest  by  R  Price,  who  distinguished  two 
meanings  of  the  word,  viz. '  aptitude  of  any 
means  to  an  end,'  and  'rectitude.'  In  the 
latter  sense  he  spoke  of '  fitness  or  duty.'  In 
both  of  its  meanings  he  held  the  term  to  be 
indefinable — 'a  simple  perception  of  the 
understanding.'  A  less  intellectual  and  more 
aesthetic  view  of  this  fitness  had  been  pre- 
viously put  forward  by  Shaftesbury  and 
Hutoheson;  the  latter  referring  to  the 
'  peculiar  perception  of  decency,  dignity,  and 
suitableness  of  certain  actions.'  Butier,  while 
expressing  assent  to  the  views  of  Olarke,  lays 
strais  himself  upon  suitability  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  man  rather  than  to  the  nature  of 
things.  Paley,  on  the  other  hand,  turns  the 
phrase  to  his  own  purposes  by  regarding  it 
as  meaning  'fitness  to  produce  happiness,' 
while  Benttiam  criticizes  it  as  worthless  and 
capable  of  meaning  '  whatever  a  man  likes.' 

LiieraJt/wre:  S.  Clabks,  Boyle  Lectures 
(1706);  FltiCB,  Principal  Questions,  Ac,  in 
Morals  (1758).  (w.b.8.) 

nttost  (survival  of  the) :  Oer.  UeberUben 
der  Faumdsten;  Yr,mMrviwmo$duplu$apie; 
ItaL  9opraivmvenza  dd  piU  adaUo,  A  phrase 
used  to  express  the  effective  result  of  the  process 
of  natural  selection,  during  the  struggle  for 
ExiSTBHCB  (q.T.),  involving  survival  among 
(i)  individual  organisms,  (2)  groups  of 
organisms. 

Suggested  by  Herbert  Spencer  shortly  after 
the  publication  of  Darwin's  Origin  ofSpedes^ 
it  is  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  natural 
selection  ('  natural  selection  or  the  survival  of 
tbe  fittest').  But  natural  selection  is  the 
process  from  which  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
follows  as  a  result.  The  term  'fittest'  is 
ambiguous,  from  its  generality.  It  suggests 
the  question,  fittest  for  what  f  To  whidi  the 
answer  is,  fittest  for  the  particular  environ- 
ment of  the  organism  to  which  the  term  is 
applied,  environment  being  used  in  its  widest 
sense  as  including  other  organisms,  and  as 
forming  a  stage  on  which  may  be  waged  any  of 
the  forms  of '  struggle  for  existence.'  Critics 
forgetful  of  this  have  sometimes  objected  that 
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ihoBe  which  survive  are  not  the  fittest,  e.  g., 
in  human  evolution  it  is  not  always  the  in- 
tellectually or  morally  fittest  or  highest  which 
survive.  The  criticism  is  based  on  a  misappre- 
hension as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  fitness 
in  biology.  Fitness  indicates  any  sort  of  endow- 
ment or  acquirement  by  which  the  animal  es- 
capes elimination  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
His  survival  is  ipso  facto  proof  of  his  fitness. 

Liier<Uiufre:  Dabwht,  Origin  of  Species 
(1859);  Spbnosb,  Princ.  of  BioL  (1863-4); 
works  cited  under  EvOLunOK.  (o.ll.h.-j.m.b.) 

Tintioii  of  Memories :  Ger.  Fixiren  der 
Erinnerungm  (suggested);  Yt.  JlxaUon  de$ 
souvenirs;  Ital.  (ti) ^Smorn  dei  rieordi  (e.h.). 
This  term  designates  all  of  the  eonditions 
under  which  sense  impressions  which  modify 
consciousness  leave  traces  or  residuals  capable 
of  revival  in  the  form  of  images.  (P.J.) 

PizatioB  Point:  Qer.  Fixationipunki, 
BUekpunkt;  Fr.  point  de  fiaoaHon,  poifU 
de  regard ;  Ital.  punto  di  mira.  *  In  normal 
vision  both  eyes  are  so  set  that  they  fixate 
one  and  the  same  external  point/  which  is 
therefore  termed  the  fixation  point  or  point 
of  regard  (Helmholtz,  PhytUA.  OpHk,  and 
ed.,  617).  It  is  the  point  of  the  field  of 
regard  which  corresponds  to  the  stimulation 
of  the  centre  of  the  fovea  centralis  (cf.  Wundt, 
Phytid.  Psychoid  4th  ed.,  ii.  99).  The  primary 
fixation  point  is  the  fixation  point  in  the 
primary  position  for  Ooitvbbgsnce  (q.  v.). 

Liieraiwre :  Wundt,  as  cited ;  Hmmo,  in 
Hermann's  Handb.  d.  Physiol.,  III.  i.  350, 441; 
AuBSBT,  FhysioL  Optik,  589.  (b.b.t.) 

Fixed  Capital:  Ger.  stehendss  Kapital; 
Fr.  eapitaiux  Jixea;  Ital.  eapUale  fieeo.  Per- 
manent investments ;  instruments  of  produc- 
tion which  are  not  directly  transformed  into 
articles  of  sale,  nor  even  consumed  in  produc- 
tion except  by  a  gradual  process  of  attrition 
or  deterioration. 

Adam  Smith  defined  fixed  capital  as  con- 
sisting of  goods  which  yield  a  profit  without 
changing  masters;  and  this  is  substantiaUy 
Malthus'  definition.  Bicardo  said  that  it 
consisted  of  goods  'of  slow  consumption.' 
Mill  defines  it  as  capital  which  exists  in  a 
durable  shape,  and  the  return  to  which  is 
spread  over  a  period  of  corresponding  dura- 
tion, as  distinct  from  circulating  capital,  which 
fulfils  the  whole  of  its  office  in  the  production 
in  which  it  is  engaged  by  a  single  use.  (A.T.H.) 

Fixed  diarges :  see  Expense. 

Fixed  Idea:  Qet.fiKe  Idee;  Fr.  idiejixet 
obeession ;  Ital.  idea  fisea,  fieeasione  (E.]fO. 
The  term  fixed  idea,  when  used  in  the  sense  of 


a  delusion,  refers  to  a  morbid  or  fiedse  con- 
ception which  dominates  the  reasoning  pro- 
cesses of  the  patient^  and  forms  an  integral 
part  of  his  insanity.  The  various  fi>nn8  rf 
MoNOHANiA  (q.  V.)  may  be  cited  as  caaee  of 
fixed  ideas  in  this  sense.  It  is  also  used  in 
the  sense  of  an  IicPKRA.TrvB  Idea  (q.  v.,  with 
literature).  (J.J.) 

Fleah :  see  Body. 

Flexor  and  Extensor  Muscles  [Lat 
flectere,  to  bend,  and  extenders,  to  stretch  out]: 
Ger.  Beugmiuskeif  Streekmushd ;  Fr.  musde 
fiichisseur,  muscle  extenseur;  Ital.  tnuaeolo 
flessore  ed  estensore.  Muscles  that  either  bend 
(flexor)  or  straighten  out  (extensor)  a  joint. 

A  pair  of  muscles,  one  flexor  and  the  other 
extensor,  are  called  antagonistic  muscles.  Cf. 
Ahtagonisk.  a  common  Oerman  expression 
is  'Beuger  und  Strecker.'  For  a  list  of 
flexor  and  extensor  muscles  see  Quain's 
Anatomy,  (O.F.H.) 

Flexure  [LaL  Jleaoura,  a  bending]:  Ger. 
Kriimmung;  Fr.  eow^wre;  ItaL  Jlessione. 
(i)  The  deviation  from  a  straight  line  in  the 
axis  of  a  body,  especially  of  the  medullary 
tube.  (2)  The  regions  of  such  bending  in  the 
embryonic  brain ;  cf.  Bbaiit  (Embryology). 

The  future  configuration  of  the  brain  is 
largely  determined  by  these  flexures,  wbich  are 
necessitated  by  inequalities  in  the  development 
of  the  diflerent  segments  of  the  medullary  tube, 
especially  in  the  lateral  zones.  (H.H.) 

Flioker  [AS.  flieerian,  to  flutter] :  Qer. 
FUmmem  {Htehern,  FkOtem);  Yr. paptOato- 
ment ;  ItaL  scintHRo,  sdnHQamento.  A  visual 
perception  whose  condition  is  intermittence 
or  intensive  alternation  of  stimuli,  within 
certain  time  limits. 

The  limit  of  flicker,  according  to  Helmholts, 
on  rotating  disks  is  passed,  in  difiuse  dayligbt 
or  intense  lamplight^  at  a  speed  of  40-50 
rotations  in  one  sec.;  in  moonlight  or 
candlelight,  at  a  speed  of  20.  Other  authori- 
ties, however  (e.g.  CattellV  consider  these 
figures  incorrect.  Flicker  has  auditory  and 
tactual  analogues  in  beating  and  tickle,  and, 
like  them,  is  unpleasant.  Gf.  Fsotombtbt 
(methods  of).  (e.b.t.-j.]i.b.) 

'  LitsraiMre:  Helm hoiiTZ, Physiol.Optik(2nd 
ed.),  489;  Ebbdcohaus,  Psychol.,  243;  Kulpb, 
Outlines  of  PsychoL,  250;  Sanfobd,  Coarse  in 
Exper,  Psychol.,  expt.  161;  Fiox,  in  Hermann's 
Handb.  d.  Physiol.,  III.  i.  215;  Bbllabmikow, 
Arch.  f.  Ophthal.,  XXXV.  L  25  ffl ;  Mabbx, 
Philos.  Stud.,  ix.  384  ffl,  fta ;  Szili,  Zeitsch.  £ 
Psychol.,  iiL  359  fi*. ;  Sghapbinoeb,  ibid.,  t. 
385  fif. ;  ScHENCX,  Pfidger's  Arch.,  Ixiv  ff. 
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glnctn>tion«  of  Attention  fLat.  fiuehk- 
OTBy  to  move  to  and  fro] :  Qer.  Schwaniungen 
der  AuJmtrkmMimhgU ;  Yr.09ciUaiionsd6VaSim^ 
f»oi»;  ItaL  OKUiaaAoni  deff  aitetuuone.  If  a 
stmnilaB  of  minimal  intensity  (watch-tick  at 
8omo  distance,  flow  of  sand,  tuning-fork  tone, 
liminal  smell,  Ac)  or  of  minimal  difference  firom 
its  surroundings  (light  grey  on  white,  dark 
on  black)  is  stttdily  attended  to,  the  sensation 
is  found  to  disappear  and  redtppear  at  irregular 
interrals ;  this  is  attribated  to  yariations  or 
'  floctoations '  of  the  attention. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  give  a  peri- 
pheral explanation  of  the  phenomenon  (fatigue 
and  recuperation  of  the  sense  organ);  but 
differentiid  experiments  haye  supported  the 
hypothesis  that  the  fluctuations  are  of  central 
origin.  (B.B.T.) 

LUerature:  Sahtobd,  Course  in  Exper. 
PsychoL,  expts.  6i  b,  140  c;  Wukdt,  Physiol. 
PsychoL  (4th  ed.),  ii.  295.  The  first  inyesti- 
gaftion  was  made  by  Ubbahtsohitsch  (cf. 
Attkrtzon,  experiments  on).  The  first 
systematic  tests  were  carried  out  by  N.  Lakob, 
Philos.  Stud.,  iy.  390  £  See  also  Buooola, 
La  Ugge  del  tempo  nei  fenomeni  psichici 
1 883) ;  Db  Sahotis,  Atti  Soc.  Antropol.  Boma 
1897);  H.  EoKBNBB,  Philos.  Stud.,  viii. 
343  ff.;  K.MABBB,ibid.,viii.6i5ff.;  E.Paob, 
ibid.,  Tiii.  388  K;  J.  B.  Htlak,  Psychol.  Rev., 
iii.  56  ff.,  and  Monog.  Suppl.,  YI;  H.  O. 
Cook,  Amer.  J.  of  Psychol.,  xL  xi9ff.;  H. 
MOjibtbbbbbo,  Beitr.  z.  exper.  PsychoL,  ii. 
69  ff.     See   also   Attbntion    (experiments 

on).  (B.B.T^B.M.-L.K.) 

nattering  Saart:    see  Illusiobb  ot 

MonOH  AND  MOYBMBNT. 

Folia  [Ft.] :  Oer.  Wahmim^  VerrOektheii ; 
Fr.  (as  in  topic);  Ital./)Sia,pass»a (scientific). 
The  French  term  for  madness  or  insanity; 
but  referring  more  particularly  to  the  loss  of 
reason  inTolved  in  the  disorder. 

Alienation('ali^nation  mentale  ')iB  a  broader 
term  which  refers  to  all  forms  of  mental 
changes,  of  whateyer  origin  or  nature.  Many 
forms  of  mental  disease  haye  been  first  or 
chiefly  described  by  the  French;  and  for 
these  the  French  terms  are  current.  Of  these 
may  be  mentioned  folic  circulaire,  or  recurrent 
or  alternating  insanity,  characterized  by  the 
alternation  of  periods  of  excitement  and 
depression;  folic  k  deux,  or  communicated 
insanity,  insamty  affecting  two  or  more 
persons,  generaUy  of  the  same  family,  at  once ; 
folie  du  doute,  or  Doubtimo  Mania  (q.  v.) ; 
folie  ^id^mique,  or  epidemic  insani^,  ftc. 
In  addition  many  of  the  French  equiviEJents 


for  forms  of  mental  disease  are  composed  of 
the  term  folie  with  an  appropriate  context: 
folie  des  grandeurs,  folie  des  iTrognes,  folie 
^pileptique,  folie  simulte,  Ac.  ('•'.) 

FcOinm  [Lat.  folwm,  leaf] :  Oer.  Blati ; 
Fr.  lamdle;  ItaL  lameUa,/ogUeiia  (embryoL). 
See  Bbain  (Olossary). 

FdllE-lora  (the  English  word  is  used  in  all 
the  other  languages).  Folk-lore  has  been 
defined  as  '  the  comparison  and  identification 
of  the  surviTals,  in  modem  sges,  of  archaic 
beliefs,  customs,  and  traditions '  (Qomme). 

The  word  was  inyented  by  W.  J.  Tnoms 
(1846),  from  folk  +  lore,  after  analogy  with 
Oerman  compounds.  In  all  cirilizations  there 
is  a  considerable  part  of  the  population  whose 
habits  of  thought  are  relatively  unaffected  by 
the  advances  of  culture,  and  who  retain,  by 
tradition  and  the  conservatism  of  custom, 
something  of  the  mental  and  material  life  of 
bygone  periods  of  development.  The  ooUec- 
tion  of  the  customs,  superstitions,  myths,  and 
lore  of  this  '  unlearned  and  lesst  advanced  por- 
tion of  the  community,'  and  the  systematic  ex- 
position and  interpretation  of  these  in  the  light 
of  historical  civilizations,  of  analogous  primi- 
tive conditions  among  savages,  and  as  an  aid 
to  the  ethnology  of  races,  is  the  object  of  the 
study  of  folk-lore.  In  one  aspect  folk-lore 
is  not  so  much  a  special  collection  of  £ftcts,  as 
a  special  mode  of  viewing  them — ^namely,  as 
survivals  or  mental  relics  of  psst  ages, 
as  things  existing  in  our  time,  but  not  of  it. 
It  is  tiius  a  subdivision  of  anthropology, 
which  considers  similar  material  in  its  general 
aspects.  The  special  material  of  folk-lore 
has  been  divided  by  Qomme  into :  (i)  Super- 
stitious beliefs  and  practice;  (a)  Traditional 
customs;  (3)  Traditional  narratives;  (4) 
Folk-sayings.  Each  of  these  in  turn  is  much 
subdivided:  the  superstitions  in  regard  to 
nature,  plants,  animals,  goblins,  witches, 
magic,  ftc. ;  festival,  ceremonial,  local  customs 
and  games ;  nursery  tales,  hero  tales,  creation, 
deluge,  fire-myths;  ballads,  songs,  place 
legends;  jingles,  nursery  zhymes,  riddles, 
proverbs,  nicknames,  place  rhymes. 

Ltteratwe:  Gommb,  The  Handbook  of 
Folk-lore  (1890),  and  Ethnology  in  Folk-lore 
(189a);  Fbazbb,  The  Qolden  Bough;  A.  Lang, 
Custom  and  Myth ;  Publications  of  the  Folk- 
lore Society;  and  more  special  references  given 
in  the  works  cited.  (J.J.) 

FolkPayohoIogy :  Oer.  Volkerptyehologie; 
Fr.  p$ych6logi$  des  peujiies ;  Ital.  dunoptieih 
logiiiyjpsiedlogia  etniea  (b.m.).  The^piychology 
of  races,  nations,  or  analogous  social  groups. 
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Folk  psychology  is  specifically  the  study  of 
the  mental  products  in  primitiTe  peoples,  and 
is  thus  dosely  related  to  anthropology  and  to 
folk-lore.  Ilie  chapters  of  general  anthropo- 
logy which  deal  mainly  with  intellectual 
organizations,  such  as  myth,  legend,  animism, 
religion,  the  beginnings  of  art  and  science, 
furnish  much  of  the  material.  The  effect  of 
climate  on  mental  endowments,  the  evolution 
of  national  characteristics,  the  analysis  of 
mental  processes  in  undeveloped  peoples,  and 
many  other  topics  of  similar  import  belong  as 
definitely  in  this  field  as  in  any  other.  It  is 
not  possible  to  differentiate  sharply  the  con- 
tent of  folk  psychology  from  other  parts  of 
anthropology,  and  yet  the  term  suggests  a 
point  of  view  and  an  interest  which  is  im- 
portant and  readily  intelligible. 

Folk  psychology  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
Social  Pbtcholoot  (q.v.),  which  is  concerned 
generally  with  the  part  played  by  the  social 
&ctor  in  determining  mental  development. 
The  term  folk  psychology  is  traceable  to  Stein- 
thal  and  Lazarus,  who  planned  and  edited  the 
ZeiUchnft  fUr  V^Xkerfsyehdogie  und  Spraek- 
wisB&nBohaft  (i860).  They  did  not,  however, 
distinguish  clearly  between  folk  psychology 
and  social  psychology.  (G.F.8.,  j.m.b.) 

It  is  desirable  that  the  term  folk  psychology 
should  be  retained  in  this  sense  in  preference 
to  Baos  Pstcholoot  (q.  v.),  since  the  latter 
has  been  given  the  different  meaning — desig- 
nating the  science  of  the  evolution  of  mind 
in  the  animals  and  man — ^by  Spencer  (Prtnc.  of 
P9ych6l.),axid  since  no  other  suitable  term  with 
this  meaning  has  been  suggested.  ( J.M.B.,  o.f.6.) 

LU&raiure :  Waitz,  Volkerpsychol.;  Stbin- 
THAL  and  Lazabus  in  Zeitsch.  f.  VSlker- 
psychoL  ;  Lb  Bon,  Psychol,  of  Peoples  (Eng. 
trans.) ;  ToRn,  PsychoL  Eev.,  v.  347 ;  Wxjwdt, 
VBlkerpGfychoL,  I.  i,  ii  (1900);  Sohtji/tze, 
PsychoL  d.Naturvolker(i90o).  Much  psycho- 
logical material  of  this  character  is  to  be  found 
in  the  general  works  cited  under  Anthbofo- 
loot;  see  particularly  Stbinthal,  Oram- 
matik,  Logik,  u.  Psychol.  (1855) ;  Lazabus, 
Das  Leben  d.  Seele  (3rd  ed.,  1883) ;  Basttak, 
Der  Mensch  in  d.  Qesch.  (3  vols.,  i860), 
Beitr.  z.  Ethnol.  (1871),  OeographiBche  u. 
ethnoL  Bilder  (1873),  Der  Yolkergedanke 
(1881),  Wie  das  Yolk  denkt  (189a),  Ethnol. 
Bilderbuoh  (1887),  and  Allerlei  aus  Yolks-  u. 
Menschenkunde  ( 1 888).  (J.  j.-j.h.b.) 

Vod  [Lat.  fMSf  a  bellows,  a  wind-bag] : 
Ger.  Narr;  Fr.  foU,  fou;  ItaL  aeemo,  aemu- 
niUK  Used  popularly  as  a  term  of  disparage- 
ment in  reference  to  mental  ability;  more 


ezactiy  to  refer  to  one  defective  in  judgment 
and  reasoning  power,  but  not  to  a  sufficient 
degree  to  merit  the  term  imbecile  or  idiot 
It  implies  low  capacity  for  rational  action, 
accompanied  by  a  harmless,  innocent  dispott- 
tion.    See  Idioot,  and  ImbbohiITT.        (j.j.) 

Vcatom  JXat.  fortii,  strong]:  Qet,  Kraft; 
Fr.foree ;  Iial.forza.  Specifically,  in  physics, 
the  immediate  cause  of  change  of  motion. 

Left  to  itself,  every  particle  of  matter  would 
move  only  in  a  straight  line,  with  uniform 
velocity.  Hence  change  of  this  uniform  mo- 
tion occurs  only  under  the  action  of  some 
cause,  and  this  cause,  and  at  the  present  time 
this  alone,  is,  in  physics,  called  force. 

The  matter  of  our  own  bodies  is  sabjeci 
to  its  action,  and  through  this  fiict,  togetiier 
with  the  muscular  sense,  do  we  become  con- 
scious of  the  action  of  force.  If  a  weight  is 
held  in  the  hand,  we  are  conscious  of  a  cause 
acting  on  the  muscles  tending  to  overoome 
the  muscular  power  we  exert,  and  of  an  e£Ebrt 
necessary  to  resist  this  action. 

Fundamental  laws  of  force  are  these  :*^i) 
It  acts  only  between  bodies;  no  body  ever 
changes  its  motion  except  under  the  influence 
of  some  other  body.  (2)  The  actbn  takes 
place  in  right  lines;  in  the  case  of  each 
particle  of  a  body  this  line  is  that  in  which 
the  force  acting  on  the  particle  impels  it  to 
move.'  (3)  The  action  along  every  such 
line  IB  mutual;  the  line  passes  ftom  the 
particle.  A,  acting  to  that  acted  on,  B;  and 
then  B  exerts  an  equal  action  on  A  along 
the  same  line,  but  in  the  opposite  direction. 

A  B 


If  A  and  B  are  the  acting  particles,  A  can 
impel  B  only  in  the  direction  AB  or  BA ;  and 
then  B  impels  A  equally  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, BA  or  AB.  If  A  attracts  B,  B  attracts 
A  equally ;  if  A  repels  B,  B  repels  A  equally ; 
if  A  presses  against  B,  B  presses  equally 
against  A.  This  law  is  that  of  action  and 
reaction. 

The  ideal  measure  of  a  force  is  the  change 
of  velocity  which  it  is  competent  to  produce 
in  a  body  acted  on  by  no  other  force,  and 
entirely  free  to  move.  The  unit  is  the  foroe 
which,  acting  on  a  unit-mass  during  a  unit  of 
time,  will  produce  a  unit  of  velocity.  But  as  all 
bodies  accessible  to  us  are  acted  on  by  gravily , 
which  causes  tiiem  to  &11  when  free  to  move, 
this  measure  is  not  the  practical  one.  Prac- 
tically a  force  is  measured  by  the  weight 
which  it  will  balance.  Cf.  ENBBer,  with 
which  force  is  often  confused.  (ajr.) 
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FovM  (fignratiYe  meaningB)  and  CoadiF 
tioa.  Used,  as  in  Social  Fobob  (q.  yX 
moral  £0100,  economic  force,  Ac.,  with  mncn 
ambigoiiy.  When  so  used  the  word  should 
loae  ita  physical  connotation;  and  the  fitct 
of  agency  should  be  defined  in  terms  of  the 
material  and  changes  peculiar  to  the  sphere 
in  which  the  force  is  said  to  work. 

Force  means  that  which  produces  a  change 
of  rest  or  motion;  and  the  sorts  of  forces  are 
those  producers  of  change  which  manifest 
themselves  under  different  but  constant  phy- 
sical conditions.  We  speak  of  mental,  sodo- 
logicaly  Ac,  forces  in  the  analogous  case  of 
change  in  phenomena  of  one  of  these  seyeral 
orders;  and  to  give  the  term  any  intel- 
ligible meaning  we  must  keep  within  the 
particular  order  of  phenomena  as  strictly  as 
does  the  physicist  in  defining  his  forces  always 
in  terms  of  motion  in  space  which  determines 
other  motion  in  space.  In  other  words,  the 
force  is  intrinsic  or  internal  to  the  movement 
in  which  it  is  said  to  be  exerted. 

Thus  social  forces  are  social  grounds  of  social 
change ;  moral  forces,  moral  grounds  of  moral 
change,  Ac.  The  real  force  in  the  particular 
case  is  often  confused  with  the  extraneous 
conditions  which  limit  them  or  interfere  with 
them.  Variations  in  agricultural  conditions 
which  limit  production  are  not  economic  forces; 
the  former's  changed  expenditures,  conditional 
upon  agricultural  variations,  are  economic 
forces.  So  also,  brain-changes  are  not  psycho- 
logical forces.  The  President  is  not  a  political 
force,  though  his  message  to  Congress  is. 

These  figurative  meanings  given  to  the  word 
force  carry  confusion  throughout  the  border- 
lands of  the  sciences  genendly ;  we  find  such 
confusion  between  biological  and  Biobomxc 
F0BOX8  (q.v.);  between  social  and  Sooio- 
voKio  F0BCX8  (q.v.);  between  psychological 
and  PSTCHOiroMio  Fobobs  (q.v.).  We  re- 
commend the  carrying  out  of  the  distinction 
suggested  under  tiie  terms  cited  (ending  in 
^nomic,'  Qr.  p&ftot)  into  the  various  spheres 
where  the  separation  may  be  made  between 
forces  proper  to  the  group  of  phenomena  of  a 
science  and  those  of  another  group  and 
science  which  limit  or  in  any  way  condition 
the  former.  This  preliminary  distinction 
would  go  some  way  towards  settling  many  of 
the  disputed  questions  of  the  demarcation  of 
the  boiuids  of  the  sciences.  (J jc.b.) 

IPoroe  (political),  (i)  Compulsion  exer- 
cised by  the  state.  See  Sovbbxxoiitt,  and 
GovwBNifBNT;  also  FoBOB  (figurative  mean- 
ings). (JJC.B.) 


(a)  When  the  opinions  or  aims  of  a  part  of 
the  nation  exert  an  influenoe  on  the  action 
of  the  governing  body,  that  part  of  the  nation 
is  said  to  be  a  force  in  politicSi  or  a  political 
force.  More  strictly,  the  expression  should 
be  'a  section  of  opinion,  Ac,  has  (not  is)  a 
political  force,'  L  e.  exerts  political  influence. 

The  expression  has  become  current  only  in 
recent  times ;  but  we  find  the  germ  of  it  in 
such  passages  of  Bentham  as  the  ParUamm^ 
iafyR0formCaU€lUmn{iSiS\i$o,i'j:  'The 
sense  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people  cannot 
be  adequatelyconformed  to  by  their  representa- 
tives except  in  so  far  as  the  su&age  of  each 
person  has  a  force  and  effect '  equal  to  that 
of  evexy  other.  The  meaning  of  *  a  political 
force '  was  essentially  conveyed  by  the  Tkmes 
(London)  when  it  declared  (Nov.  18,  1843) 
that  the  Anti-Com-Law  League  was  '  a  great 
hct  He  who  frames  laws  must  to  some 
extent  consult '  it.  (J.b.) 

For«ign  (in  law)  [Fr.  forain] :  Qer.  out- 
Idndddch ;  Fr.  itranffer ;  Ital.  ttraniero.  Per- 
taining to  a  foreign  sovereigntj^.  '  The  several 
states  of  the  United  States  are,  as  respects 
their  relations  to  each  other,  excepting  only 
such  of  these  as  are  regulated  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  independent  and 
foreign  sovereignties.'  Fidier  v.  Fielding,  67 
Connecticut  Reports,  105.  A  corporation 
chartered  by  one  state  is  therefore  a  foreign 
corporation  in  every  other.  (8.B3.) 

For«laiowledga[AS./>r,  before, + enawan^ 
to  know]:  Qer.  Vorhenoisteny  Vorautsieht; 
Fr.  prUcienee ;  Ital.  pre^eUnza.  Full  know- 
ledge of  the  future. 

If  Qod,  according  to  our  idea,  must  be 
omniscient,  as  theology  contends,  then  he 
must  be  as  fully  aware  of  the  future  as  of  the 
past,  and  therefore  possesses  foreknowledge. 
This  conclusion  has  had  great  importance  for 
religious  thought  on  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  applied  to  *  the  plan  of 
salvation.'  If  Gbd's  foreknowledge  be  a 
determining  element  in  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind, what  room  is  left  for  spiritual  freedom 
in  men  1  This  problem,  running  back  to  the 
writings  of  Plato,  has  produced  endless  dis- 
cussion ;  for  instance,  as  between  Calvinists 
and  Arminians.  Philosophically,  the  ques* 
tions  connected  with  foreknowledge  are 
secondary;  that  is  to  say,  they  depend  upon 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  omnipresence. 
According  to  the  answer  given  to  this  will 
the  speculative  view  of  foreknowledge  be. 
Cf.  AiTBiBUTBB  (of  God),  CALVINISM,  and 
God  (in  theology). 
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LiUrature :  A.  B.  Bbucx,  The  Proyidential 
Order  of  the  World,  lect.  z;  E.  MtaLEB, 
Die  gottl.  ZuYorersehimg  u.  Erw&hlung; 
ScHTiKTT.KMAOHKB,  Qlaubendehre ;  Sakdat 
and  HkapTiAM,  Oommentary  on  Bomansy  2 1 4  f., 
310,  342!;  Bbtsohiao,  Die  paulin.  Theo- 
dicee,  Bdmer,  ix-zi ;  and  TheoL  of  the  N.  T. 
(£ng.  trans.);  Jowbtt,  St  Paul's  Epstles,  ii. 
483  f.;  DoBNXBy  Syst.  of  Christ.  Doctrine 
(Eng.  trans.).  (ilm.w.) 

Forensio  (in  law)  [Lat.  farmds,  belonging 
to  the  forum  or  marCet-place]  :  Get,  gwieh^ 
Itch ;  Fr.  da  barreau ;  Ital.  fcrenBe,  Ugaie.  Per- 
taining to  proceedings  in  the  trial  of  causes. 

Forensic  domicile :  a  domicile  assigned  or 
selected  for  the  purpose  of  investing  a  parti- 
cular court  with  jurisdiction  in  a  particular 
case.  Forensic  medicine:  the  application  of 
medical  science  to  aid  in  determining  ques- 
tions of  legal  right  or  responsibility;  legal 
medicine  or  medical  jurisprudence.      (8.E.B.) 

Fogfiordliiatiom  [Sansk.jm,  before, + Lat. 
ordo,  order]:  Ger.  VorhmiestimfMrng ;  Fr. 
jpridestinaUan  ;  Ital.  preduHnazione,  God's 
eternal  and  unchangeable  purpose  with  the 
universe. 

Although  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world 
and  to  man,  implied  in  the  term  fore- 
ordination,  has  been  argued  oftener  from 
the  standpoint  of  theology  than  from  that 
of  philosophy,  the  problem  belongs  essen- 
tially in  tiie  philosophical  field ;  that  is,  all 
theological  replies  involve  philosophical  pre- 
suppositions. The  first  striking  feature  of 
the  question  is  its  ubiquity.  Under  varying 
aspects,  but  with  substantiidly  identical  impli- 
cations, we  find  it  in  the  oriental  doctrine 
of  metempsychosis,  in  Plato»  in  the  Stoics,  in 
the  AiiKXAKDBiAN  SoHOOL  (q.  V.) ;  among  the 
Phartbtbeb  and  E88BHBB(q.  v.);  in  the  theology 
of  Mohammedanism.  Among  Christians,  it  is 
systematized  by  Augustine,  whose  treatment  is 
almost  entirely  theological  From  him  it 
passes  over  to  Uie  scholastic  doctors,  especially 
to  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  attempts  to  provide 
a  philoBophicfJ  basis  for  Augustine's  conclu- 
sions by  means  of  the  doctrine  of  'concur- 
rence.' Here  necessity  is  modified,  as  regards 
man,  by  enthroning  the  human  will  (volun- 
tary) as  the  proximate  cause  of  action,  al- 
though this  was  determined  originally  by 
Gk>d.  In  post-Reformation  times  the  theolo- 
gical aspect  of  the  doctrine  once  more  ousts 
the  philosophical,  and  in  Calvin  we  have  a  new 
Augustine.  This  theological  interest  has  domi- 
nated till  the  present  time. 

Philosophy  will  be  ready  to  attack  the  pro- 


blem again  only  when,  in  the  light  of  a  con- 
structive criticism  of  evolution,  the  abstract, 
external  deity  of  the  middle  ages,  which  is 
still  the  God  of  much  theology,  bas  given 
place  to  a  more  worthy,  not  to  say  rational, 
conception.  The  failure  of  Kant,  Schelling, 
and  Schopenhauer  to  further  the  solution  of 
the  problem  must  be  traced  to  their  inability 
to  advance  beyond  a  shadowy  verbal  Theism, 
or  an  abstract  agnostic  Monism.  See  Auoub- 
TINIANI8M,  Calvinisx,  and  DsiSBiinnBic. 

Literaiwre:  Pft.etdkrkb,  Philos.  of  Religion 
(Eng.  trans.),  iv.  29  f.;  Vatkb,  Die  menschL 
FreUieit ;  A.  Sabatieb,  L'Ap6tre  Paul,  347  f. ; 
Aquikas,  Summa,  Qnaest.  29;  Mozlet, 
Augustinian  Doctrine  of  Predestination ; 
Edwabdb,  Free  Will ;  Chabbino,  The  Moral 
Argument  against  Calvinism;  MteLBB, Christ. 
Doctrine  of  Sin  (Eng.  trans.) ;  MoCosh,  Meth. 
of  Divine  Government;  Dobbbe,  Syst.  of 
Christ.  Doctrine  (Eng.  trans.),  i.  188  f.  (where 
full  literature  is  giveni  (b.m.w.) 

ForgvtfUnaMi  [AS.  for,  away,  +  getan,  to 
getl:  Qer.rergesdichheit;  Fr.  oubU;  ItaloNio. 
Failure  to  reproduce  the  content  of  previous 
experience  for  any  reason. 

It  may  be  due  to  decay  of  mental  disposi- 
tions, or  to  other  conditions.  It  is  a  normal 
limitation  of  memory,  not  such  a  defect  as 
would  illustrate  Ajinbsia  (q.v.).  See  also 
Mbmobt  (defects  of). 

LiUratwre:  B.  Vbbdob,  in  Mind,  O.S.,  ii. 
437  ;  textbooks  of  psychology.    (0.7.8.-J.M.B.) 

Form :  see  Matteb  and  Fobm,  and  the 
topics  below. 

Fomi  (as  opposed  to  Matter)  [Lat.ybrma] : 
Ger.  Form  (as  opposed  to  InkaU);  FT.Jbmw 
(as  opposed  to  nuUUre) ;  Ital.  forma.  See 
Mattbb  abs  Fobm,  and  of.  Cobtbbt. 

Form  and  Formalimi  (in  aesthetics): 
Ger.  Farm,  FormalUmus;  Fr.  forme,  forma" 
Usme ;  ItaL  formay  formaUmno,  A  shape  or 
figure,  as  in  a  painting  or  group  of  statuary ; 
and  hence  the  arrangement  or  disposition  of 
the  parts  of  an  object  or  series,  as  contrasted 
with  the  matter  or  content,  is  its  form. 

There  are  three  elements  of  which  aesthetics 
takes  account  in  estimating  aesthetic  value:  (i) 
The  sensuous  impres8ion,as  thecolour,or  lustre, 
or  sound  (tone-colour) ;  (ii)  the  form,  vis.  the 
arrangement  of  these  elements ;  (iii)  the  ideal 
content  or  significance.  Emphasis  on  either  of 
these  to  the  exclusion  of  the  othersgivesrespec- 
tively  impressionism  (colourists),  formalism, 
idealism  (as  against  formalism,  but  not  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  opposed  to  realism).  Form 
maybe  considered  eitherinrelations  of  quantity, 
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under  which  fall  rhythm,  proportion,  sym- 
metiy,  greatness  of  extension  or  power,  Ac ; 
or  in  relations  of  quality,  embracing  harmony, 
variety,  Ac  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  aesthetic  value  of  the  formal  aspect  of 
beauty  is  based  upon  two  principles:  (i) 
positiYe  stimulation,  or  heightening  of  mental 
activity,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sublime;  (2) 
ease  of  apperception,  which  is  furthered  by  a 
correspondence  on  the  part  of  the  object  to  the 
general  characteristics  of  all  mental  activity, 
such  as  unity  in  variety,  and  the  rhythmic 
nature  of  attention.  Of.  FsauJNO,  Plxasubb 
(aesthetic),  and  the  specific  topics  cited  above. 

As  indicated  under  the  topic  Bxautt,  the 
Greeks  placed  supreme  value  upon  form,  i.e. 
upon  order,  limit,measure,  symmetry, harmony, 
in  the  conduct  of  life  as  well  as  in  the  products 
of  art  This  found  recognition  in  Plato's  pre- 
ference for  pure  (geometrical)  forms,  and  in  his 
statements  that  every  art  and  crsil  and  or- 
ganism is  fall  of  rhythm  and  harmony  and 
grace,  or  beautiful  form  {twrxftioirvmi),  and  that 
tragedy  is  the  arranging  of  its  elements  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole. 
This  last  demand  received  more  definite  formu- 
lation in  Aristotle's  definition  of  tragedy  as 
'  a  whole  action,'  which  has  beginning,  middle, 
and  enid. 

Aristotle  makes  the  general  statement  also 
that  beauty  depends  on  size  and  order;  and 
again,  that  the  main  species  of  beauty  are  order, 
munetry,  definite  limitation.  The  art  and 
literary  criticism  of  the  i  f  th  and  1 8th  centuries 
laid  great  emphasis  upon  form,  and  the  prin- 
dple  of  nnityin  variety  was  firequently  accepted 
as  the  adequate  explanation  of  beauty.  The 
admiration  for  Oreek  art,  especially  sculpture, 
furthered  the  tendency  towards  the  emphasiz- 
ing of  formal  beauty.  Kant  expressly  excluded 
the  sensuous  element  firom  a  claim  to  aesthetic 
value,aiid  while  admitting  the  value  of  the  ideal 
element^  under  the  title  of  dependent  beauty, 
still  insLsted  that  this  was  not  in  the  proper 
sense  aesthetic,  but  intellectual  value.  A  *  pure 
judgment  of  taste'  relates  only  to  free  beauty, 
and  has  as  its  determining  ground  merely  the 
pnrposiveness  of  the  form  (i.  e.  the  adaptation 
of  the  form  to  our  mental  powers).  Tins  gave 
the  principle  which  was  tsken  up  by  Herbart, 
and  developed  by  Zimmermann,in  opposition  to 
the  idealism  of  Schelling,  Hegel,  and  Vischer. 
Herbart  (e.g.)  excluded  from  aesthetics  the 
concepts  of  the  charming,  the  noUe,  the  pa- 
thetic, the  touching,  and  others,  as  belonging 
not  to  the  beautiftd,  but  to  the  interesting. 
Zimmermann  made  this  formalism  more  ab- 


stract in  connection  with  the  general  Her- 
bartian  theory  of  Vorstellungen,  or  presenta- 
tions, and  stated  as  the  most  general  aesthetic 
laws:  (i)  Under  the  form  of  quantity:  the 
stronger  presentation  is  the  more  pleasing; 
(ii)  quality :  prevailing  identity  of  the  formal 
elements  pleases,  opposition  is  unpleasant. 
Kdstlin  has  made  the  most  complete  analysis 
of  the  elements  of  beautiful  forms  and  of  their 
various  concrete  embodiments,  but  is  hardly 
a  formalist.  Fechner  also,  while  examining 
aesthetic  forms  experimentally,  is  canful  to 
give  other  factors  due  recognition.  Helwig 
and  Herckenrath  represent  a  recent  formal 
theory:  *  Beauty  is  a  mean.'    See  also  Bxautt, 

AbT,  CHABACTBBIBTICy  and  EXFBBSSIOK. 

LUeraHgre:  ZimnnnfAWN,  Qesch.  d.  Aes- 
thetik  (1858^-  Aesthetik  als  Fonn-Wissen- 
schaft  (1865);  ViscHBB,  Krit.  Oange,  vi 
(i860);  Habtmahn,  AesUietik,  i.  267-303, 
484-509  (1886);  B08ANQUXT,  Hist,  of 
Aesthetic  (1893);  FscHinEB,  Vorschule  d. 
Aesthetik,  xxi  (1876);  KOstlik,  Aesthetik 
(1869^;  Hblwio,  Eine  Theorie  des  Schonen 
(1897);  HxBCKSNBATH,  Probl^mcB  d'Esth^ 
tique  (1898);  Santatana,  The  Sense  of 
Beauty  (1896);  A.  Hilleb&and,  Das  Pro- 
blem d.  Form  in  d«  bildenden  Kunst  (a.  Aufl., 
1897) ;  Mabio,  L'Estetica  (1896).       (j.h.t.) 

Fovm  Qnali^!  Qer.  OestalUqualUdt ; 
not  in  use  in  1^.  and  Ital.  That  which 
characterizes  a  mental  whole  as  being  of  a 
particular  form,  as  being  formed,  or  as  having 
relations  of  parts. 

The  question  of  form  qualities  has  been 
stated  and  discussed  by  the  writers  cited 
below.  Qestaltsqualitat  was  suggested  by 
Ehrenfels.  Meinong  used  the  term  'funded 
content'  (fimdirte  Inhalt)  for  the  same  'quality 
of  form '  considered  as  common  (or  funded)  to 
different  (funding)  contents;  as  the  form  of 
the  same  melody  played  in  different  keys. 
Stout  uses  the  phrase  '  form  of  combination ' 
as  the  English  rendering ;  it  avoids  the  am- 
biguity of  tiie  term  '  quality.' 

Literature:  EsouEinnBLS,  Vtljsch.  f.  wiss. 
Philos.  1890,  249;  Mkihono,  Zeitsch.  f. 
Psychol.,  ii.  245;  Cobnxlius,  ibid.,  xxii. 
loi ;  L1PF8,  ibid.,  xxii.  385 ;  Stout, 
Analytic  Psychol.,  i.  Bk.  I.  chap,  iii ;  HOfubb, 
Psychologic,  153.  (j.m.b.,  o.F.8.) 

Form  StndiMi:  Qer.  FarmaldiseipUnm; 
Fr.  Hudesformdlea ;  Ital.  ttudii  (or  di$eijpUne) 
formalL  Studies  in  which  formal  predominate 
over  thought  aspects ;  opposed  to  concrete,  or 
content  studies. 

Grammar  is   typical,  since    it    considers 
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primarily  the  correct  forms  for  the  expreanon 
of  thought,  rather  than  the  thought  iteelf. 
For  this  reason,  lingaiatic  rtadies  in  their 
early  or  grammatical  stages  are  called 
*  formal,'  whereas  such  studies  as  history  and 
geography  are  called  concrete,  since  they  deal 
chiefly  with  fiicts  and  their  relations.  In 
varying  degree  aU  studies  have  their  formal 
as  opposed  to  their  concrete  side;  thus, 
mathematics  is  both  pure  and  applied.  Gf. 
iNSnnronoN.  .(o.Deo.) 

FomiAt  Fomialui,  FormalitT  [Lat.]  : 
see  Latin  and  Soholastio  Tssminoloot, 
Glossary,  sub  yerbis. 

FoniiAl  Cause:  see  Cause  and  Effbot. 

FomiAl  Cvltiiva :  Ger.  fdmuAt  BUdung; 
Fr.idueationfarmelle;  ItaL  educazionefonndle. 
The  doctrine  of  the  applicability  of  mental 
power,  however  gained,  to  any  department  of 
human  activity. 

This  doctrine  is  used  as  a  standing  argu- 
ment for  so-called  disciplinary  education, 
especially  that  in  pure  mathematics  and 
classical  languages.  The  assumption  is  that 
if  the  student  masters  these,  he  will  thereby 
acquire  a  mental  power  that  can  be  applied 
aknost  equally  well  to  any  kind  of  practical 
or  professional  life.  This  gymnastic  theory 
of  education  involves  the  idea  that  it  does  not 
matter  upon  what  the  mind  is  exercised, 
provided  only  the  exercise  be  vigorous  and 
long-continued.  The  inadequacy  of  the  theory 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  ignores  or  under- 
estimates the  importance  of  the  choice  of 
subjects,  both  for  their  gymnastic  efficiency, 
and  their  ultimate  worth  in  developing  the 
individual.  A  life  of  crime  develops  acuteness 
of  intellect,  but  it  does  not  develop  good 
citizens.  Again,  mental  alertness  in  philology, 
or  grammar,  or  higher  algebra,  does  not  insure 
corresponding  alertness  in  those  fields  in 
which  there  is  neither  knowledge  nor  interest. 
The  mind  is  never  efficient  in  any  department 
of  endeavour  in  which  either  education  or 
experience  has  not  provided  rich  and  abundant 
masses  of  apperceiving  ideas. 

lAterature:  Hinsdale,  Disciplinary  Studies, 
Proc.  Natnl.  Educ.  Assoc.  (1894),  625-35 ; 
Tompkins,  The  Fhilos.  of  Teaching,  265; 
Bakes,  Educational  Values,  Ftoc.  Natnl. 
Educ.  Assoc.  (1895),  ^91^^^3'f  Zillbb,  AUg. 
Pad.,  95-8.  (CDS  o.) 

VomiAl  Z«gie :  Ger.  formaU  Logik ; 
Fr.  logiquM  fofmdU;  Ital.  logiea  fofrmdU, 
Usually  idMitified  with  the  Aristotelian 
logic  (see  below),  and  contrasted  with  material 
and  empirical  logic.  (j,m.b.) 


The  notion  of  formal  logic  can  only  he 
determined  historically.  All  logic  is,  and  is 
admitted  to  be,  formal  in  one  sense-^^^s  having 
to  deal  with  the  general  laws  and  modes  of 
thinking  by  which  knowledge  is  constnicted, 
and  not  with  the  special  character  which 
determines  each  type  of  concrete  knowledge. 
On  the  recognition  of  such  a  distinction  logic 
is  based,  and  it  constitutes  the  common 
element  in  all  conceptions  of  logic.  But  so 
soon  as  it  attempts  to  define  more  closely 
the  object  of  logical  treatment,  and  the  method 
of  treating  it,  difierences  of  a  fundamental 
kind  appear,  and  only  in  reference  to  tiiem  is 
the  notion  of  formal  logic  definable.  In  its 
modem  significance,  formal  logic  furesents 
itself  as  of  three  distinct  tjrpes. 

( i)  The  first)  which  has  perhaps  obtained  too 
readily  a  monopoly  of  the  title,  takes  its  origin 
in  the  Kantian  philosophy,  and  in  all  its  varie- 
ties bears  more  or  less  traces  of  Kant's  way  of 
distinguishing  forms  of  thought  firom  matter, 
and  of  isolating  the  fiinction  of  thought.    As 
this  common,  universal  function  of  thought  is 
identified,  more  or  less  closely,  with  the  process 
of  uniting  diverse  contents  of  consciousness 
through  dieir  partial  agreement  in  a  noti<m, 
or  concept — ^that  is,  is  identified  with  genera- 
lization or  abstract  classification — ^it  follows 
that  the  laws  of  thought  are  contemplated  as 
conditions  involved  in  the  formation  of  notions^ 
and  that  the  processes  of  thought,  judgment^ 
and  reasoning  are  interpreted  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  notion  as  the  unit  involved. 
Historically  this  formal  view  found  much 
with  which  it  could  amalgamate  in  the  tradi- 
tional, Aristotelian  logic^which,  though  origin- 
ally based  on  a  different  principle,  gave  great 
prominence  to  classification,  and  was  indeed 
dominated  by  the  ideal  of  knowledge  as  a 
completed  classification.     Of  this  fiiBt  view, 
commonly  called,  in  modem  works,  'formal' 
or  'subjectively  formal'  logic,  the  best  known 
representatives   in   Englidi    philosophy   are 
Hamilton    and    ManseL     Hamilton's    New 
Andfytie  is  a  development  inm  the  principle 
that  fdl  thinking  la  expression  of  the  relatJons 
among  notions,  such  relations  being  conceiTed 
as  of  classes  to  one  another. 

(2)  A  second  type  of  formal  logic  is  that  ez« 
pressed  in  Herbart's  view  of  the  logical  treat* 
ment  of  thought,  as  isolating  the  content 
represented  in  thought,  and  viewing  it  in 
abstraction,  either  from  the  psychological  pro- 
cesses by  which  thinking  is  produced,  or  from 
any  metaphysical  question  as  to  real  ezistenoe. 
It  was  natural  that  from  this  point  of  view 
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the  relation  of  podtion  and  negation  in 
thought  cimtente  shonld  have  heen  made  pro- 
minoDty  and  have  heen  at  least  oo-ordinated 
in  importanoe  with  the  relations  of  greater 
and  leas  generality.  Theoretieally,  Herbert's 
view  is  the  transition  stage  from  Uie  Kantian 
to  the  third  modem  type  of  formal  logie. 

(3)  According  to  this  third  tjype,  the  func- 
tion of  thought  which  is  tmly  oniYersal,  and 
which  aloneis  capable  of  complete  isolation  and 
perfectly  abstract  treatment,  is  that  presented 
in  the  antithesis  of  positing  and  negating. 
Of  all  other  relations  in  thought,  howeyer 
general,  it  may  be  said  that  th^  depend  on 
the  special  content  of  the  terms  about  which 
position  and  negation  may  be  exercised.  In 
this  view,  clearly,  there  is  not  involved  any 
philosophical  theory  as  to  the  natnre  of 
thought,  nor  is  it  dependent  upon  any  psy- 
chology. It  may  be  united  with  rationaliiim 
or  with  empiricism.  It  may  work  either  with 
the  mechamsm  of  ezprenion  of  thought  con- 
tained in  the  Aristotelian  logic,  altering  or 
modifying  as  is  required,  or  hj  the  adoption 
of  some  more  or  less  symbolic  method  for 
representing  its  terms  and  the  relations 
among  them.  Of  this  third  type  the  repre- 
sentatives are  Boole,  Jevons,  and  geneimlly 
modem  exponents  of  Stmbolio  Looio  (q.  v.), 
such  as  Venn  and  Schroder. 

LUerahure:  criticism  and  discussion  of 
formal  logic  has  generally  had  reference  to 
the  first  type,  that  more  or  less  Kantian  in 
character.  On  it,  pro  and  con,  see  Mahsbl, 
Letters,  ftc,  and  Pnuegomena  Logica;  Uxbbb- 
wse,  Logik  (passim ;  Ueberweg  carries  out 
a  continuous  critique  of  the  way  in  which 
formal  logic  handles  the  main  logical  questions); 
Tkbrbslxkbubo,  Log.  Untersuch.,  chap,  ii ; 
Miiai^  Exam,  of  Hamilton,  chap.  xx.       (bJu) 

Twrmal  Ttlghtna— .  The  character- 
istic of  those  actions  in  which  the  will  or 
intention  of  the  agent  is  ethically  good. 
See  BacTiTUia  (also  for  foreign  equivalents). 
Cf.  Bight. 

The  distinctions  between  formal  and 
material  rightness,  and  between  formal  and 
material  wrong  or  sin,  are  connected  with 
a  view  of  moraJity  which  takes  into  account, 
and  treats  as  baring  a  certain  (at  least 
relative)  independence,  both  the  external 
manifestation  of  the  act  and  the  internal 
volition  or  intention.  The  will  or  intention 
to  do  right  constitutes  formal  rightness.  But, 
owing  to  inteUectual  deception,  or  physical 
hindrance,  formal  rightness  may  not  always 
issue     in    material    rightness.       Similarly, 


material  rightneas  may  be  present  without 
formal  Cf.  Biokaby,  Mor.  PhUoa^  33.  For 
an  illustration,  see  Equtvooation.       (wjls.) 

Vomal  Mt&gm  {in  method) :  Gter.  formdle 
Stujm;  Fr.  degr^Mfimndi;  lial.  (not  in  use). 
The  easential  stages  of  a  rational  method; 
so  caUed,  because  tiieae  steps  are  conceived  to 
be  a  sort  of  formula  for  correct  methods  of 
teaching. 

Herbart  oonoeived  four  such  formal  steps, 
which  he  named  Clearness,  Association, 
System,  and  Method.  Ziller  and  his  foUowem 
subdivide  di£Bwentiy,  using  less  technical 
terms,  as  follows:  Preparation,  Presentation, 
Association,  Qeneralization,  Application.  Cf. 
MaiHon. 

Ztlaroliifv:  Hnrsr,  Die  formalen  Stufen 
des  Unterrichts;  MoMmi&T,  Method  of  the 
Becitation ;  Db  Qarmo,  Essentials  of 
Method ;  Hxrbabt,  ScL  of  Educ.  (trans,  by 
Felkin),  ia6-8.  (OJ)eQ.) 

Fortitadc  [Lat  foriUudo] :  Ger.  Tapfer- 
k0U;  Fr.  wmrage\  Ital.  farieasa  d'  aniimo. 
The  name  given  (e.  g.  by  Cicero)  to  the  virtue 
of  courage  {mfdp€ia\ ;  one  of  the  four  cardinal 
virtues  of  the  traditional  classification. 

Owing  largely  to  the  influence  of  the 
Christian  moralists,  whose  doctrine  was 
affected  by  the  social  conditions  of  the 
Christians  during  the  early  centuries  of 
the  empire,  foHitudo^  as  a  Quristian  virtue, 
came  to  signify  more  especislly  the  passive 
side  of  courage — ^that  <^  beanng  pain  and 
iiyury — rather  than  the  active  courage  shown 
in  carrying  out  enterprises  involving  danger. 

See  COUBAQB.  (W.B.8.) 

FontniUnuis  see  Aocidbnt,  and  Chavob. 

TortaitauM  (or  Aocidwital)  Yaxiatioa 
(in  biology) :  see  Vabiation  (in  biology). 

Fortuna  rLat./or<iina]«  A  popular  term 
meaning  variously  destiny,  &te,  future  ill- 
fortune  or  welfare  of  any  sort.  Cf  .  NBCBSSirr, 
and  Pbovidbrcb.  (j.k.b.) 

Fortuna  jflkjwiqum  (i),  and  FortnM 
manlm  (a).  French  expressions,  used  also  ui 
other  languages,  for  the  distinction  between 
so-called  objective  or  external  (i),  as  con- 
trasted with  sulgective  or  internal  (3),  fortune 
or  experience.  (Seneraliied  to  apply  to  the 
contrast  between  the  moral  sphere,  universe, 
or  economy  as  a  whole,  and  the  phy8ical.(j.M.B.) 

Foram  (in  law)  [Lat.  forum,  market-place] : 
Qer.  0eridU9tiand,  Jurudidian;  Fr.  rsMtori, 
iuridieHan;lUA.faro,giumdizio^  (i)  The 
tribunal  having  cognizance  of  a  cause,  (a) 
The  territory  of  the  sovereign  having  juris- 
diction of  a  cause. 
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Lex  fori :  the  law  of  that  territory^  appli- 
cable to  the  canse.  This  regulates  the  form  of 
procedure. 

Ordinarily  personal  actions  are  farooght 
before  a  court,  to  the  process  of  which  the 
defendant  is  subject ;  aetor  aequitur  forum  reL 
This  is  the  court  of  his  domicil,  ^>rum  domieiUii 
or  one  within  whose  territorial  jurisdiction  he  is 
found,  and  served  with  process.  Real  actions 
are  brought  in  the  forum  rei  oitae ;  criminal 
prooeedi^s,  commonly,  in  the  forum  ddicH 

(60flM»«MI^.  (BJB.B.} 

Fonrieir'B  Law :  Qer.  Fowrieif^96he9  Oetetz ; 
Fr.  loi  de  Fourier ;  Ital.  legge  di  Fourier.  A 
law  of  periodic  vibration,  formulated  by  the 
French  mathematician  Fourier  (i  769-1 830), 
and  reduced  by  Helmholtz  to  the  following 
acoustical  terms : — ^Any  vibratory  movement  of 
the  air,  corresponding  to  a  musical  tone,  may 
be  always  (and  in  the  given  case  only  in 
a  particular  manner)  represented  as  the  sum 
of  a  number  of  simple  vibratory  movements, 
corresponding  to  the  partials  of  the  musical 
tone. 

LOerature :  Hblmholtz,  Sensations  of 
Tone  (Eng.  trans.),  3rd  ed.,  34.  (b.b.t.) 

Fovea  omitaJim  [Lat.]:  Gkr.  I^eUhaui- 
grube;  Fr.  fovea  eerUraiis;  Ital.  fovea  een- 
tralie,  fossa  eerOraU.  The  central  depression 
of  the  macula  lutea  or  yellow  spot  of  the 
retina,  which  consists  here  of  little  more  than 
a  single  layer  of  attenuated  cones. 

The  fovea  is  also  called  the  'spot  of  clearest 
vision,'  since  visual  discrimination  fiedls  o: 
towards  the  periphery  of  the  retina.     C£ 
Indibbct  Visiok,  and  Visioh. 

lAteraAwre:  Walleb,  Human  Physiol.,  410, 
411 ;  Helmholtz,  FhysioL  Optik  (and  ed.), 
34;  in  general,  any  work  on  physiological 
optics ;  Sakpobd,  Course  in  Exper.  Psydiol., 
ezpts.  Ill,  117 ;  see  also  Yxllow  Spot.  On 
the  question  of  the  colouration  and  night- 
blindness  of  the  fovea,  see  Hbbino,  Fflilger's 
ArcL,  ]iv.  281,  lix.  403;  EOnio,  Sitzber. 
d.  Berl.  Akad.  (June,  1894);  Ladd  Fbakklik, 
FsychoL  Rev.,  ii.  137;  Shbbhah,  Philos. 
Stud.,  xiii.  434;  TThthoft,  Zeitsch.  f.  Psychol., 
zx.  326 ;  and  references  cited  above.     (b.b.t.) 

FEandiiM  [Fr.] :  Qer.  FreiheU ;  Fr.  (as  in 
topic) ;  ItaL  franMgia,  privHegio,  A  privilege 
of  a  public  nature,  held  by  giant  fioon  the 
sovereign. 

Corporate  franchiae:  Ike  rights  granted 
by  a  charter  of  incorporation,  or  acquired  by 
iacorpocBlion  under  general  laws.  Elective 
franchise:  the  right  of  suffirage.  Formerly 
franchise  was  used  also  to  denote  the  place 


within  which  the  privilege  enjoyed  was  to  be 
exercised.  Thus  die  franchises  of  chnrdies 
were  the  church  enclosures  within  which  the 
right  of  asylum  existed. 

A  franchise  is  (except  by  special  authority 
from  the  government)  a  personal  privilege^ 
and  incapable  of  assignment.  (8JB.B.) 


Ger. 


mer 


Fr. 


Franeiseains;   Ital.  Franceaeani*    The  name 
given  to  the  brethren  of  theOrder  of  St  Francis. 

The  Order  was  founded  1 2 10-23 »  ^  century 
later  it  is  said  to  have  attained  a  membership 
of  over  200,000,  and  it  had  received  many 
privileges  from  the  Holy  See.  It  is  of  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  mediaeval  philosophy, 
because  its  doctors  were  realists  as  opposed  to 
the  nominalism  of  the  Dominicans ;  and  again, 
Scotists  as  opposed  to  Dominican  Thomism. 
The  Order  came  to  be  torn  by  internal  strife 
regarding  the  interpretation  of  the  vow  of 
poverty,  a  strife  which  in  141 5,  and  again  in 
1 51 7,  gave  rise  to  two  specially  reoogniBed 
divisions — ^the  Observants  and  the  Conven- 
tuals. Among  the  distinguished  thinkers  of 
the  Order  have  been  Bonaventura,  Alexander 
of  Hales,  William  of  Occam,  and  Roger  Baoon. 

Literature:  the  relative  arts,  in  Hersog's 
Real-Encyc.,  and  Encyc.  Brit.,  9th  ed.;  Mobik, 
St.  Francis  et  les  Franeiseains;  Littlb, 
The  Orey  Friars  in  Oxford;  Haubbau,  De  la 
Philos.  scolastique,  ii.  214  £  (b.m.w.) 

Txtktmndty  [Lat.  firaier,  a  brother] :  Ger. 
(i)  BraderUchheit,  (2)  BrUdersckafi ;  Ft. 
S\fratemile;  Ital.  fniemiiiL  (i)  Brotherly 
feeling  and  conduct.  (2)  An  organisation 
supposed  to  be  characterized  in  a  high  degree 
by  brotherly  feeling,  e.  g.  Gredc  letter 
societies. 

Some  of  the  oldest  words  in  every  language 
express  the  idea  and  sentiment  of  fraternity^ 
which  was  the  attitude  of  mind  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  the  Clas  (q.v.).  The  notion 
of  a  fraternity  of  all  men  became  possible  onty 
after  gentile  organizstion  gave  jdace  to  civfl 
and  imperial.  It  was  becanse  of  this  transi- 
tion that  Stoic  philosophy  and  the  Christian 
religion  incnlcsied  the  duty  of  striving  for 
universal  brotherhood.  Fraternity,  with 
liberty  and  Equalitt  (q.  v.),  became  a  shiV 
boleth  of  the  IVench  Revoludon.  (f.h.0.) 

Fraternity  may  be  distinguished  from 
equality  as  positive  from  negative.  It  is  tha 
'enthusiasm  of  humanily'  not  enforceable  by- 
law. The  difficulties  of  reconciling  it  wiili 
liberty  and  equality  are  brought  out  by 
J.  Fitzjames  Stephen,  Liberty,  Eqwdiiy^  jFVn- 
temiiy,  chap.  vi.  (^-b.) 
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TxKud  (in  law)  [LBLJrmu]:  Ger.  Bdrug; 
Yt.  tramperie,  firaude;  Ital.  Jrode,  Wilfully 
eaufliiig  or  uring  the  error  of  another  to  sub- 
ject lim  to  loes. 

Lofls  must  in  hct  result,  before  it  is 
actionable,  at  law.  In  equity:  any  inten- 
tional act  or  omission  inTolving  a  breach  of 
confidence  or  good  &ith,  and  naturally  result- 
ing in  loss  to  another.  See  Pomeroy's  Equity 
JuriMprudenUj  §  873.  Actual  fraud  always 
inYolves  untruth,  but  in  equity  there  need 
not  always  be  moral  culpabili^.  ConstructiYe 
fraud,  in  equity,  is  fraud  imputed  frt>m 
reasons  of  public  policy  by  the  rules  of  equity, 
where  there  is  no  proof  of  actual  fraud  or 
wrongful  intent ;  as  where  a  trustee  buys  the 
property  which  it  is  his  duty  to  sell,  aldiough 
he  may  pay  its  full  value.  (8.E.B.) 

Fraunhofbr  Unas :  Qer.  Fraunhqfer'sclu 
Linien;  Fr.  rates  de  F^aunhofir;  Ital.  linee 
di  Frawfihofer.  The  colours  of  the  solar 
Bfbctrum  (q.T.)  are  not  continuous;  they  are 
crossed  vertically,  at  unequal  intervals,  by 
fine  dark  lines  or  bands.  These  lines,  which 
mark  the  absence  of  certain  degrees  of  re- 
frangibility  in  the  rays  that  reach  us,  are 
produced  by  the  passage  of  light  through  in- 
candescent vapours  in  the  solar  atmosphere. 
The  chief  Fraunhofer  lines  are  a  constant 
series  of  ten,  named  A,  a,  B,  C,  D,  E,  b,  F, 
G,  H.  Helmholtz  {Fhyrici.  Optik,  2nd  ed., 
287)  gives  the  following  table  of  corre- 
sponding wave-lengths  O'm)  * — 

A  760-400  extreme  red. 

B  686-853  >^* 

C  656-314  limit  of  red  and  orange. 

D  589-625-589-033  golden  yellow. 

E  526-990  green. 

F  486-164  cyan  blue. 

Q  430*825  limit  of  indigo  and  violet. 

H  386-879  limit  of  violet. 
The  Hnes  were  discovered  by  Wollaston  in 
1802  ;  described  by  Fraunhofer  in  181 4 ;  ex- 
plained by  Kirchhoff  in  1 859.    They  form  the 
constants  of  all  spectroscopic  work.       (b.b.t.) 
FreaV :  see  Spobt. 

Vreo  and  freedom  [AS.  fireo  and  fireodom] : 
Qer.frei,Freiheit;  Fr.TOf0,Zt&ef^;  liBl.liberOf 
libertdL  The  conception  '  freedom '  seems  to 
imply  firsts  negatively,  the  absence  of  external 
constraint;  and  second,  positively,  the  power 
inherent  in  the  object  called  'free,'  of  following 
the  laws  of  its  own  nature. 

Further  than  this  very  general  account,  it 
is  perhaps  impossible  to  give  an  exact  signi- 
fication which  will  cover  the  allowable  use  of 
the  term  in  all  connections.    The  signification 


of  the  term  tends  to  vary  according  to  the 
kind  of  olgect  called  '  fine.'  (i)  Movement  is 
said  to  be  free  when  unrestrained  by  any 
obstacle  outside  the  moving  body  or  its  normal 
conditions;  e.g.  the  movement  of  the  limbs  of 
an  animal  when  unparalyzed  and  unbound. 

(2)  As  applied  to  voluntary  action, especially 
in  choosing  between  alternatives,  the  question 
of  the  meaning  of  frtsedom  leads  to  the  con- 
troversy concerning  free- wilL  SeeFBBB-wiLL 

CONTBOVXBSIXB. 

Here  three  views  may  be  distinguished :  (a) 
that  volition  isfree  when,  and  in  so  &r  as,  it  is  due 
to  the  character  and  motives  of  the  individual 
— ^because  it  is  his  action  (as  distinguished 
frx)m  actions  due  to  the  application  of  external 
force,  or  to  physiolo^cal  reflex) ;  (6)  that  the 
free  volition  is  in  some  way  and  to  some  extent 
independent  of  motives — being  due  to  a  self 
not  entirelyaccounted  for  by character,motives, 
and  circumstances ;  (e)  that  free  action  means 
action  in  accordance  with  reason,  reason  being 
thus  regarded  as  a  man's  true  self  (Spinoza 
and  Kant).    See  Will. 

(3)  Inpoliticalandethico-politicalreasoning, 
different  meanings  of  freedom  may  be  dis- 
tinguished :  (a)  a  nation  is  said  to  be  free  when 
not  under  the  rule  of  another  nation,  or  when 
not  sulgect  to  a  tyrant  who  is  above  law ;  (6)  as 
referring  to  the  relations  of  the  citizens  orpeople 
to  the  state.  Freedom  (a)  sometimes  implies  full 
political  rights:  a  man  is  fr«e  who  lias  the 
'frranchise';  this  signification  is  called  political 
(or  '  civil ')  freedom ;  (/9)  sometimes  it  is  used 
for  what  is  called  individual  freedom.  This 
is  commonly  interpreted  as  implying  the 
absence  (so  far  as  possible  or  eiq)eidient)  of 
interference  with  the  individual  by  Uie  govern- 
ment. And  this  meaning  is  connected  with  the 
political  ideal  of  Individualish  (q.  v.) :  that  the 
liberty  of  any  individual  should  be  restrained 
by  the  government  only  in  so  £eu:  as  necessary 
to  prevent  his  interference  with  the  like  liberty 
of  others  (Kant,  Spencer).  According  to 
another  view,  which  also  takes  freedom  as  its 
ideal,  this  fire«dom  must  be  not  merely  nega- 
tive (freedom  from  interference),  but  positive, 
and  therefore  implying  a  socisl  order  which 
provides,  for  the  individuals,  opportunity  for 
cultivating  and  exercisbg  their  capacities  (cf. 
T.  H.  Qreen,  W<irh»^  ii.  308  ff.).  (w.b.8.) 

Areo  (in  economics) :  Qer.  fret ;  Fr.  libre ; 
Ital.  libero.  Not  subject  to  special  acts  of 
restrictive  legislation,  e.  g.  free  labour,  that 
which  is  not  under  a  special  status  like  that 
of  the  slave  or  apprentice ;  free  trade,  trade 
which  is  either  untaxed  or  at  any  rate  not 
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subject  to  diacriminatiiig  taxes  in  favour  of 
other  trade.  (A.T.H.) 

nreodom  (conscioufmess  of) :  Ger.  FrdheitB' 
gefiM ;  Fr.  BenUmerU  or  expMenee  ifUime  de  la 
libertS ;  Ital.  amiimerUo  deUa  liberid^.  The  con- 
Bciousnefls  that  a  decieion  arises  from  the  self, 
and  not  from  conditions  in  any  way  foreign 
to  the  self.  See  Fsbb  and  I^bdom,  and 
Will.  (o.fjs.-j.m.b.) 

needom  (economic) :  see  Eooiroiao  Fbbs- 

DOM. 

freedom  ^  theology).  The  condition, 
with  reference  to  religious  relationships,  of 
the  agent  endowed  with  freedom  of  Will 
(q*  ▼.).    See  also  Fbbb  and  Fbbxdom. 

Freedom  has  been  discussed  by  theologians 
in  eveiy  age,  and  the  subject  is  so  large  that 
it  is  impracticable  to  enter  upon  it  historically 
here.  It  may  be  said,  generally,  that,  when 
separated  from  ^moralisniy'  the  theological 
treatment  of  freedom  has  been  developed 
along  two  lines,  a  negative  and  a  positive, 
(i)  Negative :  this  aspect  of  the  matter  has 
consisted  chiefly  in  criticism  of  metaphysical 
views,  which  imperil,  or  are  supposed  to 
imperil,  the  foundations  of  dogma,  even 
although  deterministic  theologians,  like  Luther, 
have  not  been  wanting.  As  a  rule.  Pantheism, 
naturalism,  and  evolutionarv  Agnosticism  have 
been  attacked  in  turn.  (2)  Positive:  here 
the  problem  has  been  to  reconcile  the  antinomy 
between  Qod's  overruling  power,  especially  as 
regards  man's  salvation,  and  human  freedom. 
It  has  been  held  that,  while  man  is  free, 
divine  justice  demands  a  restriction  of  the 
freedom  of  the  lawless  (sinful)  will,  a  view 
which  reappears  in  many  guises.  Again,  the 
antinomy  may  be  overcome  by  supposing  that 
Ood  is  conditioned  by  free  human  causality, 
but  that,  at  the  same  time^  he  is  not  passive 
in  this  process,  because,  being  Ood,  he 
mediates  it.  Gbd's  life  and  man's  are  distinct; 
and  Qod's  plan  with  man  is  to  lift  him  from 
less  to  more  complete  freedom.  In  a  word, 
man,  though  free  in  his  own  action,  cannot  be 
viewed  as  the  author  of  his  freedom,  for  God 
cannot  but  be  the  cause  whence  man's  free 
causality  proceeds.  This  is  held  to  be  shown 
by  the  growth  in  strength  for  the  realization 
of  ideals  which  the  good  man  enjoys.  Schleier- 
macher's  psychological  'determinism'  is  a 
reaction  against  old  dualistic  views,  and 
may  be  said  to  initiate  modern  tendencies. 
The  conclusions  still  remain  obscure  or  un- 
satisfactory, mainly  because  the  relation  of 
mankind  and  men  to  Ood  and  his  plan  has  not 
been  analysed  sufficiently  and  without  pre- 


possession. Humanity  and  individuals  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  free  or  unfree  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  sense. 

Literatwre :  Dobneb,  Syst.  of  Christ.  Doc- 
trine (Eng.  trans.),  uL  106  f.,  iii.  10.     (B.K.W.) 

Z^ree-thonght  and  RrMtliiiikem :  Oer. 
Freidmken,  Frmdmher  \  Fr.  librepena^,Ubrei 
penaeurs;  ItaL  li&ero  jMiistero,  2t&m  psiiMlort. 
Untrammelled  rationid  reflection  on  matters  of 
religion,  apart  from,  or  in  defiance  of,  dogmatio 
authority,  together  with  the  negative  resulte 
of  such  reflection;  and  those  who  advocate  it 
Specifically,  the  rejection,  on  the  basis  of  such 
reflection,  of  the  distinctive  doctrines  of 
Christian  revelation.  The  term  is  character- 
istically used  in  designation  of  i8th-oentury 
Deism.  (▲.OJLjr.) 

TrBnaj  [Or.  ^pivtfms^  inflammation  of  the 
brain]:  Oer.  Btuerei;  Fr.  Jiivre  chamde 
(popular),  manie  aigue  (scientific) ;  ItaL  fir^- 
fiMia.  An  agitation  of  the  brain,  which  renders 
the  individual  temporarily  delirious  or  de- 
ranged. 

It  is  used  mainly  in  a  popular  sense  for 
extreme  maniacal  excitement,  aroused  perhaps 
by  anger,  passion,  and  the  like ;  but  it  abo 
retains  an  older  usage,  in  which  it  is  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  a  temporary  madness  or 
derangement.  ('•'O 

TrwiJtmGjz  see  Ebbobb  of  Obsbbvatiok. 

FresiBon :  see  Mood  (in  logic). 

Friendflhip  [AS.  Jreon,  to  love]:  Oer. 
Freundsehafi;  Fr.  amUii;  ItaL  amtemo. 
The  relation  of  mutual  benevolence  or  k>ve 
between  two  or  more  persons  who  desire  one 
another's  society. 

Friendship  was  a  specially  prominent  feature 
of  Greek  Ufe.  Fhilosophioil  schools,  such  as 
the  Fjrthagorean  and  Epicurean,  wore  consti- 
tuted as  societies  of  friends,  and  two  books 
(viii,  ix)  of  Aristotle's  Ethics  were  devoted  to 
the  tope,  which  was  afterwards  discussed  by 
Cicero  and  many  other  moralists.  Its  position 
in  modem  life  is  hardly  so  conspicuous^  owing 
to  the  larger  part  played  by  domestic  life,  and 
perhaps  also  to  the  more  varied  organisations 
for  different  purposes  entailed  by  the  complexity 
of  modem  society.  At  the  same  time,  the 
word  is  often  used  in  a  wide  sense :  sometimes 
it  means  little  more  than  acquaintance ;  some- 
times it  is  used  with  reference  to  any  objeot 
of  benevolent  interest  (where  reciprocity  is 
hardly  possible) — thus  men  are  called  friends 
of  the  poor,  of  their  countiy,  of  mankind,  of 
art,  of  religion.  The  stricter  sense  of  the 
word  implies  both  some  intensity,  and  also 
reciprocity,  of   sentiment.      Thu    does    nxA 
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necessarily  inyolTe  fas  in  the  Pythagorean  and 
in  the  early  Chrisban  aooiety)  commonity  of 
goods,  bnt  it  does  inyolye  readiness  to  serve 
and  iMoefit  one  another.  Nor  does  it  require 
equality  of  age,  or  of  social  position,  or  of 
boainess,  or  even  of  opinion,  though,  when 
these  are  absent,  friendidiip  is  less  commonly 
met  with.  But  it  does  seem  to  require  a 
certain  harmony  of  sentiment  or  of  character ; 
though  the  hannony  may  be  due  not  so  much 
to  any  strildng  similarity,  as  to  the  two 
characters  being  complementary. 

Aristotle's  division  of  friends,  according  as 
they  have  pleasure,  utility,  or  the  good  as  their 
object,  and  his  recognition  of  the  last  as  the 
only  true  kind,  serve  to  bring  out  the  char^ 
acteriatic  which  gives  to  friendship  its  value 
in  the  moral  life.  (w.b.8.) 

Mas,  Jacob  Friadrioli.  (1773-1843.) 
German  philosopher.  Bom  at  Bai-by,  edu- 
cated at  Magdeburg,  Leipaig,  and  Jena. 
In  1 80 1  he  lectured  in  Jena.  He  travelled 
in  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Italy. 
In  1805  he  became  professor  of  philosophy 
and  elementary  mathematics  at  Heidelberg, 
returning  to  Jena  in  1816  as  professor  of 
theoretical  philosophy.  In  18 19  he  was,  for 
political  reasons,  deposed,  but  restored  in  1 824. 
Died  in  Jena.  He  called  his  system  '  philo- 
so]^cal  anthropology,'  making  self-knowledge 
the  basis  of  all  other  forms.  Hismost  important 
work  is  his  Ntiue  Kriiik  der  reinen  Vemunft. 

n^inga:  Ger.  BekUumsfikhung  (Cornelius, 
Pgychologie  ait  ErfuhrungnmsBentehafty  168^ ; 
Fr.  (not  in  use) ;  Ital.  firanffia  (Ferrari,  in 
trana.  of  James'  Prme.  of  Ptyelhol.).  The 
notional  awareness  of  the  meaning  or  signifi- 
cance which  accompanies  mental  images,  e.  g. 
words,  as  they  succeed  each  other  in  a  train 
of  thought.    See  NonoH. 

Liierature:  Jambs,  Princ.  of  Psychol., 
i.  358,  281-3,  471-2,  478;  Stottt,  Analytic 
Tffjehol^  i.  92.  (O.F.8.,  J.M.B.) 

T^eoelielp  Friedvicsh.  (1782-1852.)  An 
important  German  educational  reformer.  A 
childhood  saddened  by  the  loss  of  his  mother, 
the  instruction  of  an  affectionate  brother,  and 
deep  religious  impressions  received  in  his  first 
school,  mark  his  early  years.  He  studied  at 
both  Jena  and  Berlin.  He  visited  Pestalozzi 
twice,  and,  in  co-operation  with  a  friend,  started 
a  school  at  Keilhau.  He  opened  schools  also 
in  Switzerland — at  Watersee,  Buigdorf,  and 
Williaau.  He  studied  comparative  philology 
in  Gottingen.  In  1840  he  established  the 
first  kindergarten  in  Brandenburg,  and  after- 
wards opened  schools  in  various  ofiier  German 


cities.  His  principle  is  that  free  creative 
activity  is  the  means  as  well  as  the  end  of 
education,  especially  with  children.  His 
greatest  work  is  Die  MenBckenerziehung. 

Fmictioii  [Lat.  fimeHo,  from  fungor, 
I  executej:  Ger.  FunkHan;  Fr.  fmdion; 
Ital.  ^naiofis.  (i)  In  biology  and  physio- 
logy: any  normal  activity,  process,  or  per- 
formance accomplished  by  an  organism  or  an 
organ.  (j.m.b.) 

(2)  In  mathematics :  a  variable  y  is  called 
a  function  of  a  second  variable  x  when  to 
each  value  of  x  there  corresponds  a  definite 
value  or  a  set  of  definite  values  of  y.  Cf. 
Vabiablb  Ain>  CoHSTAirr  Quastitt. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  relation 
between  p  and  x  is  not  necessarily  one  which 
admits  of  analytical  expression.  Thus  the 
statement :  '  y  :=  i  for  every  rational  value 
of  Xy  and  y  =  o  for  every  irrational  or 
imaginary  viJue  of  x*  defines  y  as  a  function 
of  X,  although  it  would  evidently  be  impos- 
sible to  express  the  relation  between  y  and  x 
analytically.  It  is  customary  to  indicate  the 
&ct  that  y  is  a  function  of  a?  by  the  formula 
y  =/(»),  and  then  to  represent  the  value  of  y 
which  corresponds  to  any  particular  value  of 
X,  say  5,  by  the  symbol  f{b).  In  like  manner, 
y  is  called  a  function  of  the  two  variables  x 
and  z^y^ss^  /{x,  «),  when  to  each  pair  of  values 
of  X  and  z  there  corresponds  a  definite  value 
or  set  of  values  of  y,  Ac.  (h.b.f.) 

Fmictioii  (mental) :  Oer.  psyckUche  Funk- 
tion;  Fr.  fondion  nwntdle;  Ital.  funzione 
menidU.  ( i )  Any  consdous  process  considered 
as  taking  part  in  a  larger  system  of  processes. 

(3)  Ajij  one  of  the  fundamental  constitu- 
ents entering  into  every  concrete  state  of 
consciousness.  Of.  Clabsifioation  (of  the 
mental  functions).  (o.f.s.-j.m.b.) 

Fmiotioiial  Selection :  see  Excess,  and 
Sbleotion  (in  biology). 

Frntdament  [Lat.  JumdamerUum].  Used 
by  certain  neurologists  as  translation  of  the 
German  Anlage.  See  BimiiaBNT,  and  cf. 
Pboton,  and  Dispositxok.  (j.m.b.) 

Frntdainental  Tone:  Ger.  Grundt&n; 
Fr.  sonfondafnental ;  Ital.  numofondamentdU, 
ianica.  The  lowest  tone,  or  prime,  in  a  com- 
pound tone. 

Liieraiwre:  Wundt,  Physiol.  Psychol.  (4th 
ed.),  ii.  63 ;  Stumpf,  Tonpsychologie,  ii.  2 ; 
Helmholtk,  Sensations  of  Tone  (3rd  ed.), 

22.  (XJ3.T.) 

Frntdamental  Truth :  Ger.  Orundwahr- 
heU;  Fr.  vMU  fondamentdU;  Ital.  «m(d 
fondamefUdU,  Ultimate  or  essential  truth:  the 
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uliimate  principle  or  principles  of  any  depart- 
ment of  thought  or  of  knowledge  as  a  whole. 
The  term  is  characteristically  employed  to 
designate  principles  deemed  indispensable  to 
sound  thinking  and  right  action,  e.  g.  by 
McCosh  in  the  sub-title  of  his  critique  of 
the  philosophy  of  J.  S.  Mill,  A  Defence 
of  Fundammtal  Truih.  (a.o.a.jt.) 

Fmtdamantiun  (in  logic):  (i)  EintheH- 
ungegrund  or  EvrUheUungsprincip,  (a)  Besdehr 
tmgegrund;  Fr.  (i)  prinei^  de  divieion, 
(2)  fcnd&merU  de  rdation;  IteA,  fondamenio. 
The  term  fundamentum  is  used  in  logic  in  two 
refereuces:  (i)  fimdamenium  divieionie:  the 
principle  accor<Ung  to  which  the  co-ordinate 
species  of  a  genus  are  distinguished  from  one 
another;  more  exactly,  then,  the  generalized 
attribute,  variations  in  which  constitute  the 
species. 

(a)  FundamerUuin  reUuianie:  the  connect- 
ing circumstances  taken  into  view,  together 
with  the  objects  or  terms  connected,  and 
constituting  part  of  the  meaning  of  each 
correlative.  (jljl,) 

Fmiding  [LAtfimdtu,  farm] :  Qer.  FundiT' 
ung ;  Fr.  eaneclidlaiion,  eofwereion ;  Ital.  con' 
vereio  (di  debito).  The  conversion  of  a  debt 
due  on  demand  to  one  whose  principal  and 
interest  can  only  be  called  for  at  stated  dates. 

If  a  corporation  (private  or  public),  or  an 
individual,  simply  leaves  bills  unpaid,  telling 
the  creditors  to  get  what  security  they  can,  the 
result  is  an  unfunded,  or  floating,  debt.  If 
these  bills  are  taken  up  by  the  issue  of  formal 
obligations  to  pay  interest  (and  usually  prin- 
cipal also)  at  dates  distinctly  specified,  the 
debt  is  said  to  be  funded.  When  these 
obligations  set  a  date  for  payment  of  the 
principal  (maturity),  they  are  known  as  bonds. 
When  the  principal  is  paid  by  the  issue  of 
a  new  loan,  whether  at  maturity  or  before  it, 
the  operation  is  known  as  refunding,  (a.t.h.) 

Furor  [Lat.  furor,  a  raging,  madness]: 
Ger.  WuthamfM  {-auAruc^'y  Fr.  fijvrewr; 
ItaL  fwrore.  An  excessive  outburst  of  sudden 
maniacal  excitement,  passion  or  anger. 

It  may  be  caused  by  specific  disorders  {furor 
vteriwuej  furor  epH^ictu),  may  be  directed 
towards  a  special  object  or  person,  and  may 
be  characterized  for  its  special  symptoms  as 
furor  breviet  furor  traneitoriue,  &o.  It  is 
mostly  characteristic  of  Mania,  Epilbfst, 
and  Htstebia.  (j.j.) 

Fwdon  [Lat.  fimdere,  to  pour]  :  Qer. 
VeraeheMizung ;  Fr.  fkuion;  ItaL  fueione. 
When  partial  constituents  of  a  total  ex- 
perience, owing  to  their  similarity  or  other 


intrinsic  affinity,  combine  in  such  a  way  that 
it  is  difficult  to  discriminate  or  analyse  them, 
they  are  said  to  be  fused.  The  more  difficult 
discrimination  or  analysis  is,  the  greater  is 
the  degree  of  fusion.  (o.f.8.-^jk3.) 

A  term  whose  definition  is  still  in  the 
making.  We  may  say  provisionally,  that 
fusion  is  either  (i)  a  relation  obtaining  be- 
tween certain  sensory  (or,  perhaps,  between 
these  and  affective)  contents,  whose  occurrence 
implies  an  approximation  of  the  fused  pro- 
cesses towards  sensational  simplicity,  or  (2) 
the  result  of  the  realisation  of  such  a  relation, 
i.  e.  the  fused  mass  itself. 

The  term  has  played  a  large  part  in  recent 
systematic  psydiology,  but  it  takes  on  a 
slightly  different  meaning  in  the  hands  of 
different  psychological  schools.  We  note  the 
following  usages:  (i)  Stumpf  defines  fusion 
as  that  union  of  two  sensation-contents  in 
which  they  form  not  a  mere  sum,  but  a  more 
or  less  unitary  whole  {Tonpaychdlogief  ii.  ia8). 
He  offers  a  psychophysical  theory  of  fusion 
in  which  it  is  bssed  on  what  he  calls  specific 
synergy  (loc.  oit,  a  14.  Cf.  Meinong,  EeiUek 
/.  Peyekol.,  vi.  4a9).  Stumpf 's  views  are 
more  fully  developed  in  the  BeUr.  z,  Ak, «. 
Muethmee.,  i,  'Konsonanz  und  Dissonanz' 
(cf.  the  notice  by  Pace  in  the  Feyehol,  Ren,^ 
Mar.  1900,  185).  Etdpe  has  extended  the 
notion  of  Vision  to  non-sensational  contents. 
For  him  there  are  only  two  forms  of  con- 
scious combination,  fusion  and  colligation :  if 
the  elements  combined  are  temporally  and 
spatially  identical  but  differ  in  quality,  their 
connection  is  termed  fusion ;  if  Uiey  differ  in 
duration  or  extension,  colligation  (Ottdinea  of 
PeyehoL^  21*1),  MtLller  deprecates  the  em- 
ployment of  the  word  as  an  explanatory  con- 
cept {Zeitach.  f  Pgychd^  x.  43).  For  the 
fusion  of  tones  the  term  Blend  is  often  used 
(Sanford). 

(a)  Wundt  employs  the  term  fusion  through- 
out his  treatment  of  perception,  to  denote  the 
fundamental  form  of  simultaneous  association 
{PhynoL,  PeffcKol,,  4th  ed.,  ii.  437),  witiioat 
laying  stress,  as  Stumpf  and  Kttlpe  do,  upon 
the  typical  character  of  tonal  fusion.  He 
includes  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  (i)  the 
intimacy  of  the  combination,  and  (ii)  the  novel 
character  of  the  product  (loo.  cit.,  38).  The 
idea  of  space  is  the  result  of  an  '  extensive 
fusion'  (333)  (a  fusion  of  different  sensational 
elements — in  this  case  movement  sensations 
and  tactual  sensations);  auditory  ideas  are 
'  intensive '  fusions  (fusions  of  like  sensational 
elements). 
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(3)  Certain  logicians  (e.  g.  Erdmann, 
Logtk)  use  fiudon  (Venchmelzang)  for  the 
union  of  elements  inYoWed  in  abstraction. 

The  doctrine  of  fusion  stands  in  close  rela- 
tion to  that  of  'funded  contents'  {fimdirier 
Inhalt\  elaborated  with  differences  of  emphasis 
and  of  terminology  by  Ehrenfels,  Meinong, 
Witaseky  Cornelius  {ZeiUeh.  /.  PsyAol,,  zii. 
189  n.),  which  has  its  roots  in  Mach's  discus- 
sion of  tone  sensations  {Analf/se  d.  Empfin- 
dungen,  128).  (b.b.t.-€.l.f.-j.m.b.) 

'Die  word  Combination  (q.v.)  is  used  in 
this  article  to  translate  Verbindung,  rather 
than    Connection,    which    is    preferred    by 

X.B.T.  (J.M.B.) 

Literature:  Sahfobb,  Course  in  Exper. 
Psychol,  expt.  83  ;  artides  in  the  Zeitsch.  f. 
P^choL,  by  Faist,  xv.  102 ;  MxnrONO  and 
Witasbk,  XV.  189;  Mstbb,  xrii.  401,  xviii. 
274 ;  Lipps,  xix.  I ;  Stumpf,  xv.  280,  354, 
xvii.   422,    xviii.    294;     and  in  the  Philos. 


Stud,  by  SoHUiiZB,  xiv.  471;  Hugh,  xv.  i, 
183 ;  Hxbbabt,  Psychol,  sis  Wiss. ;  CoBire- 
iiius,  Ueber  Venchmelzung  u.  Analyse, 
Vt^sch.  f.  wiss.  Fhilos.,  xvi.  404  ffl,  xviii. 
30  ff. ;  LiP78»  Der  B^griff  d.  Yersohmelzung 
u.  damit  ZusammenhiUigendes,  in  Stumpfs 
Tonpsyohologie,  ii,  Philos.  Monatsh.,  xxviii. 
(1892),  547  ff.;  Meinono,  Beitr.  a.  Theorie  d. 
psychisdben  Analyse,  Zeitsch.  f.  Psychol.,  vi. 
340,  417 ;  Abdigo,  Opere  filosofiche,  vii,  viii, 
and  L'uniti  della  coscienza  (1898),  who  uses 
the  word  confiuenza.  (b.b.t.-o.f.8.-e.m.) 

Future  (consciousness  of)  [Lat.  fiUumu, 
about  to  be]:  Qer. ZukunJUg^iiM ;  Vr.amH- 
ment  de  Vavenir;  Ital.  eenHmento  del  fiUuro. 
The  mode  of  time-consciousness  which  attaches 
to  prea^justment  to  a  coming  impression  or 
ideal  representation  o(  a  coming  event.  See 
Tna  (cognition  of).  (o.f.b.,  j.m.b.) 

Future  Fnniahmamt :  see  Jubomxht. 

Future  Stuto :  see  Ebchatoloot. 
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GaUar,  Oeorg  AndrMUi.  (1786-1853.) 
A  Oerman  philoaopher  who,  in  1835,  succeeded 
Hegel  at  Berlin.  He  belongs,  with  GSsoihel, 
Hinrichs,  Schaller,  and  others,  to  the  so-called 
'right'  or  orthodox  wing  of  the  Hegelian 
school.  His  best  known  work  was  expository 
of  HegeL 

GalAn  (Oalaniui).  Olaudivji.  (i3f  .^ 
cir.  210  A«  D.^  An  eminent  Qreek  piiysician 
and  pbilosopner.  Bom  at  Pergamus,  Mysia, 
he  studied  both  the  Platonic  and  Peripatetic 
systems  of  philosophy.  Satyrus  instructed  him 
in  anatomy.  He  traveUed  extensively  while 
young  to  perfect  his  education.  About  165 
A.D.  he  moved  to  Rome,  and  became  very 
celebrated  as  a  surgeon  and  practising 
physician,  attending  Uie  fiimily  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  He  returned  to  Pergamus,  but 
probably  visited  Rome  three  or  four  times 
afterwards.  He  wrote  in  philosophy,  logic, 
and  medicine.  Many,  probably  most,  of  his 
works  are  lost.  He  was  the  one  medical 
authority  for  thirteen  centuries,  and  his  ser- 
vices to  logic  and  philosophy  were  also  great 

Oftllicaaini  [Lat.  OaUia,  Gaul,  France] : 
Qer,  OaUikanumtia;  Fr.  GaUieammne;  Ital. 
OMieawimno.  The  name  given  to  the  national- 
izing, independent  spirit  that  so  long  charac- 
terised the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  France. 

It  originated  with  Irenaeus  so  early  as  the 
3rd  century,  and  continued  for  generations, 
with  various  vicissitudes,  till,  under  Louis  IX 
(1326-70),  the  Church  in  France  came  to 
possess  peculiar  constitutional  and  ecclesias- 
tical immunities  with  respect  to  Papal  juris- 
diction. The  people  were  protected  from  the 
Church  in  civil  afhirs;  the  elections  of  bishops 
were  to  be  made  by  the  chapter  and  clergy  of 
a  diocese ;  and  the  Church  in  France  had  the 


right  to  call  a  council  of  its  own  membership. 
This  naturally  gave  rise  to  many  struggles 
with  Rome,  but  the  disputes  usually  ended  in 
favour  of  tiie  French.  After  the  Revolution, 
the  Ultramontane  or  Roman  party  gradually 
gained  the  upper  hand. 

LU&raiiwre:  F.  Hubt,  Le  GkUicanisme ; 
DuPiH,  Les  Libert^s  de  TJ^lise  Oallicane; 
DB  Maistbb,  Du  Pape ;  Lammbnais,  De  la 
Religion  dans  ses  Rapports  avec  TOrdre  poli- 
tique. (B.1LW.) 

Oalluppi  (or  Oaliipi)v  Auiqiiala.  077^^ 
1 846.)  An  Italian  philosopher,  bom  in  Tropea, 
Calabria.  In  1831  he  became  professor  of 
logic  and  metaphysics  in  the  University  at 
Naples,  and  later  a  member  of  the  Institute 
of  France.  He  wrote  on  logical  and  meta- 
physical themes ;  and  died  in  Naples. 

Galton's  Law  (of  ancestral  inheritance) : 
no  foreign  equivalents  in  use.  The  law 
formulated  by  F.  GUton  to  the  effect  that  the 
distribution  among  his  ancestors  of  what  an 
individual  inherits  is  as  follows  :  the  parents 
contribute,  on  the  average,  together  \^  the 
grandparents  together  },  the  great^grand- 
parents  together  |,  Ac  *  It  may  be  popularly 
stated  thus :  each  group  of  anoestry  of  the 
same  grade  contributes  to  the  heritage  of 
the  average  offspring  double  the  quantity  of 
the  group  of  the  grade  above  it '  (Pearson). 

l^e  force  of  each  individual's  contribution 
to  successive  generations  is  seen  to  diminish 
rapidly  when  we  remember  that  there  are  two 
parents,  four  grandparents,  eight  greairgrand- 
parents,  Ac.  If  we  give  Galton's  formvdation 
thus : 

or    ir=(i)a+(A)4+(A)8+.-,Ac., 
we  see  that  a  person  contributes  only  ^  to 
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his  gieat-grandchild'a  heredity.  This  serves 
to  illustrate  another  principle  which  is  also 
associated  with  Oalton's  name :  that  of  Re- 
6BB68IOH  (q.v.)-  For  it  shows  that  single 
individuals  of  marked  characters— called  in 
extreme  cases '  sports ' — ^have  little  permanent 
inflnence  in  changing  the  stock.  The  ordinary 
individuals,  representing  the  average  or  mean 
of  the  species,  neutralize  the  hereditary  force  of 
the  sport  in  succeeding  generations. 

This  law  has  heen  confirmed  hy  Oalton,  in 
the  case  of  Bassett  hounds  {Proc.  Ray.  Soo., 
London,  bd.  401,  read  June  3, 1897  ;  see  also 
NaiMrty  July  8,  1897),  and  by  Pearson,  also 
in  studies  of  statisti<»l  data.  An  abstract  of 
Pearson's  paper  {Irroe.  Boy.  Soe.,  meeting  of 
Jan.  27, 1898)  by  himself  is  printed  in  Sdence 
(Mar.  II,  1898),  from  which  the  following 
quotation  is  made : — 

*  When  the  writer  of  the  present  paper  wrote 


to  be  determined  by  observation  for  each 
organ  and  each  grade  of  kinship,  e.  g.  if 
there  be  no  numerical  relationship  between 
direct  andcollatenJ  heredity,  then  Mr.  Gklton's 
law  of  ancestral  heredity  must  £ftll  to  the 
ground.  Accordingly  the  writer,  in  1895, 
discarded  (6)  and  endeavoured  to  develop  (a) 
on  the  general  basis  of  multiple  correlation. 

'  The  recent  publication  of  Mr.  Gkilton's 
remarkable  paper  on  ancestral  heredity  in 
Bassett  hounds  has»  however,  led  the  writer  to 
reconsider  (6).  If  the  law  be  true,  then  for 
every  organ  and  for  every  grade  of  kinship 
the  amount  of  heredity  is  numerically  d^ 
terminable.  The  solution  of  the  problem  of 
heredity  is  thrown  back  upon  the  solution  of 
an  infinite  series  of  linear  equations.  Their 
solution  gives  results  which  seem  to  the  writer 
in  good  agreement  with  all  we  at  |lresent 
know  about  the   influence    of  heredity  in 


bis  memoir  on  heredity,  in  1 895  fPAt{o«.7Vafw.j  various  degrees  of  kinship.     For  example, 
clxxxvii  A,  253),  the^only  available  material  fraternal  is  no  longer  twice  filial  regression. 


was  contained  in  Mr.  Francis  Oalton's  Natural 
InAeriianee,  and  in  the  data  and  measure- 
ments in  Mr.  Oalton's  hands,  which  he  at  once 
placed,  with  his  usual  generosity,  at  the 
writer's  disposal.  The  very  suggestive  theory 
of  heredity  developed  in  the  Natural  Inheri' 
tanee  has  two  main  features :  (a)  a  theory  of 
regression,  which  states  the  average  propor- 
tion of  any  character  which  will  be  iiJierited 
under  any  degree  of  relationship.  This  theory 
was  very  simple :  if  the  average  of  the  sons 
of  any  parent  had  w  of  the  parent's  deviation 
from  the  average  parent,  then  the  average 
grandson  would  have  u^  of  the  deviation,  and 
so  on.  Collateral  heredity  was  also  deter- 
mined, and  for  two  brothers  was  found  equal 
to  2«(7.     Mr.  Oalton's  value  of  w  was  ^. 

*  (6)  A  law  of  ancestral  heredity.  Accord- 
ing to  this  law  the  two  parents  contribute  }, 
the  four  grandparents  j|,  the  eight  great- 
grandparents  ^,  and  BO  on,  of  the  total 
heritage  of  the  average  offspring.  Mr.  Oalton, 
in  1889  {Nattural  Inheritance,  i^6\  considered 
this  law  to  rest  on  a  somewhat  slender  basis. 

'  In  the  PhUoeophieal  TraneacHone  memoir 
of  1895  the  writer  started  from  the  general 
theory  of  multiple  conflation,  and  supposed 
the  coefficient  of  heredity  to  be  a  quantity 
which  had  to  be  determined  by  observation  for 
each  pair  of  relatives  and  for  each  character. 
Mr.  Oalton's  own  data,  when  treated  by  the 
fuller  mathematical  theory  developed  in  that 
memoir,  seemed  to  demonstrate  that  fraternal 
could  not  possibly  be  twice  filial  inheritance. 
But  if  hereditj^  be  looked  upon  as  a  quantity 


but  has  a  value  (o«388i)  well  in  accord- 
ance with  the  writers  189S  calculations  on 
Mr.  Gklton's  data.  In  short,  if  we  discard 
Mr.  Gktlton's  relations  between  the  regressions 
for  various  grades  of  kinship,  and  start  solely 
from  his  law  of  ancestral  heredity,  the  whole 
theory  of  heredity  becomes  simple,  luminous, 
and  well  in  accordance  with  such  quantitative 
measurements  as  have  so  fiir  been  made.  That 
it  confutes  one  or  two  purely  hypothetical  and 
semi-metaphysical  theories  is  no  disadvantage. 

'  It  is  possible,  and  the  writer  believes  de- 
sirable, to  somewhat  generalize  the  law  of 
ancestral  heredity.  Modifying  Mr.  Oalton's 
definition  of  midparent,  a  conception  is  formed 
of  the  mid-«th  parent,  a  sort  of  mean  of  the 
ancestry  in  the  sth  generation,  and  the  con- 
tribution of  this  mid-sth  parent  to  the  off- 
spring is  assumed  to  have  a  constant  ratio  to 
^t  of  the  mid-(s+  i)th  parent,  whatever  be 
the  value  of  9,  With  this  simple  law  the 
whole  of  heredity  is  found  to  depend  upon 
a  single  constant  7,  termed  the  eoefficietU  of 
heredity,  y  may  vary  from  organ  to  organ 
and  from  race  to  race.  It  may  itself  be  sub- 
ject to  selection,  if  heredity  be  not  looked  upon 
as  a  priori  given  and  antecedent  to  any  evolu- 
tion by  natural  selection.  In  Mr.  Oalton's 
statement  of  the  law,  y  =  i.  This  may  really 
be  the  case,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  the 
theory,  and  it  is  not  required  by  any  facts  as 
yet  observed. 

'Oiven  this  simple  law  of  ancestral  heredity, 
there  flow  from  it  the  following  results : — 

'  (i)  The  values  of  all  the  correlation  and 
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ngrcMian  ooeffioientB  between  uiy  pair  o 
r^atiotu,  i.  e.  heredity  between  any  grade  o 
indindn&l  kinship.  The  chief  of  these  an 
aotoallf  calcnlated  in  the  paper  [of  which  thii 
ie  an  abHtrBctl. 

'(i)  The  TBlne  of  the  stability  that  reeulti 
from  any  long  or  abort  process  of  eelectivi 
breeding,  and  the  variability  of  the  breec 
■0  eatabliabed.  A  coefficient  of  stability  ii 
introduced  in  the  paper  and  diecoseed  ai 
■ome  length.  ... 

'(3)  The  law  of  croes  heredity,  i.e.  th< 
degree  of  relationship  between  two  ifi^orm. 
organs  in  kindred.  It  is  shown  that  tb< 
co^cient  of  cross  heredity  for  any  pair  o 
organs  in  any  grade  of  kindred  is  equal  ti 
the  prodnot  of  the  ooefficient  of  direct  heredity 
in  that  grade  into  the  coefficient  of  organii 
correlation. 

'  (4)  That  simple  panmixia  without  activi 
rereTsal  of  natural  selection  does  not  lead  U 
degeneration. 

'  It  may  be  of  interest  to  add  that  since  thi 
law  of  ancestral  heredity  allows  for  the  Taria 
bility  of  each  iadlTiduBl  ancestor  from  th< 
ancestral  type,  giving  that  variability  its  shan 
in  the  heritage  of  the  offspring,  it  is  inoon 
sistent  with  WeiBmann's  theory  of  the  germ 
plasma.  It  does  not,  of  course,  answer  om 
way  or  the  other  the  question  as  to  the  in 
heritonce  of  acquired  characters. 

*  To  sum  up,  then,  it  seems  to  the  present 
writer  that  Galton'e  law  of  ancestral  heredity 
leads  to,  what  has  not  hitherto  existed,  t 
rounded  and  comprehensive  theory  of  heredity 
It  describes  with  surprising  closeness  all  facti 
so  far  quantitatively  determined,  and  openi 
up  a  wide  range  of  oonclosions  which  awai' 
testbg  by  fresh  data.  Should  thoae  data  bi 
in  agreement  with  its  predictions,  then  th< 
law  of  ancestiKl  lieredity  will  in  the  futnn 
play  as  large  a  part  in  the  theory  of  erolutioi 
as  the  law  of  gravitatiaD  has  played  in  plane 
tary  theory.  It  is  the  quantitative  basis  oi 
which  Darwinism,  the  evolution  of  speciei 
by  natural  selection  eombined  with  hertditji 
will  then  be  placed;  and  at  one  stroke  i 
will  clear  away  a  veritable  jungle  of  semi 
■netapbytdcal  speculations  and  hypotbews,  anc 
this  lor  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  based  upoi 
quantitative  observations  and  not  on  verba 
subtleties.  It  will  be  difficult,  perhaps,  ti 
make  people  realize  that  there  is  a  science  o 
heredity,  simple  and  consistent,  in  existence 
yet  even  at  the  present  time  it  is  the  numbe) 
of  obaervers  and  experimenters,  rather  thai 
the  science,  which  needs  to  be  strengthened.' 
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■iae  of  these  sabeidiary  aqnaree  shows  the 
sTonge  proporiioii  of  the  total  heritage  de- 
riyed  from  the  oorrespondiog  ancestors. .  • . 
The  sabject  of  the  pedigree  is  numbered  i. 
Thenceforward,  whatever  bb  the  distinctive 
number  of  an  ancestor,  which  we  will  call  n, 
the  number  of  its  sire  is  a  n,  and  that  of  its 
dam  is  an+i.  All  male  nmnbers  in  the 
pedigree  are  therefore  even,  and  all  female 
numbers  are  odd.  To  take  an  example :  2  is 
the  sire  of  i,  and  3  is  the  dam  of  i ;  6  is  the 
siie  of  3,  and  7  is  the  dam  of  3.  Or  working 
backwards,  14  is  a  male  who  is  mated  to 
15 ;  their  offspring  is  7,  and  a  female,  who  is 
mated  to  6 ;  tiieir  offspring  is  3,  a  female,  who 
is  mated  to  a ;  and  their  offspring  is  i,  the 
subject. .  • .  The  numbered  squares  could  be 
continued  indefinitely.  In  this  small  diagram 
they  cease  with  the  fourth  generation,  which 
contributes  tV  P<^  ^  ^®  ^^'^  heritage, 
therefore  the  whole  of  the  more  distant  an- 
cestry, comprised  in  the  blank  column,  con- 
tribute ^  also.' 

LUerature:  Oaltoh,  as  cited;  Fbabsok, 
as  cited,  also  other  papers  in  the  series  Con« 
trib.  to  the  Math,  llieory  of  Evolution,  Proc. 
Boy.  Soc.,  meeting  of  Feb.  17,  1898  (abst. 
in  Science,  Apr.  aa,  1898),  and  ibid.,  xlvi. 
(1900)  140;    and  Grammar  of  Soi.  (and  ed., 

1900).  (J.M.B.,  B3.P.) 

CkuaUing  [AS.  gammii  play] :  Ger.  Glueka- 
{m  £[azaTd')8puil;  Fr,  jeu  {d«  hoiard) ;  Ital. 
^tiioeo  {iazzardo).  Staking  something  of 
value  on  one  alternative  of  an  issue,  the  result 
of  which  cannot  be  foreseen  or  controlled; 
the  play  itself  is  known  as  '  game  of  chance.' 
See  Flat. 

Gambling  may  be  looked  at  both  as  a  sport, 
a  pastime,  a  recreation,  and  as  a  serious  busi- 
ness, a  passion.  The  distinction  is  important 
when  we  come  to  discuss  the  ethics  of  gam- 
bling. Viewed  as  sport,  the  various  elements 
of  fliAT  (q.  V.)  are  present ;  yet  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  staking  of  something  of  value  does 
not  interfere  in  all  cases  with  the  purity  of  the 
play  impulse.  Certainly  in  most  cases  the  hope 
of  gain  and  the  fear  of  loss  bring  an  element  of 
resJity  into  the  situation  which  is  opposed  to 
the  make-believe  or  SBMBLAKCE(q.v.)of  play. 
In  BO  fax  as  the  play  motive  is  pure  or  socially 
predominating,  other  considerations  than  those 
of  the  gambling  itself — e.g.  the  right  to  play 
— ^must  enter  to  give  the  indulgence  ethical 
value. 

The  moral  question,  however,  comes  in  as 
soon  as  we  leave  the  play  feature  out;  and 
various  considerations  may  be  advanced  on 


either  side.  Negatively,  it  may  be  said  that 
gambling  is  not  ethically  wrong:  (i)  because 
if  a  man  stakes  what  is  his  own,  he  has  the 
right  to  spend  it  as  he  please,  and  he  has  the 
right  to  take  from  another  on  the  other's  own 
terms.  Furthermore,  (a)  it  is  just  the  form 
of  risk  which  every  business  venture  involves : 
the  merchant  buys  silk  hoping  to  sell  it  again 
before  the  market  price  faUs  below  the  figure 
he  himself  paid ;  this  risk,  however,  he  runs. 
(3)  If  we  say  his  motive  is  not  good,  seeing 
that  he  hopes  to  make  money  wi^out  giving 
a  fair  equivalent  either  in  value  or  in  labour, 
this  again  confronts  us  in  many  other  com- 
mercial situations :  the  unearned  increment  of 
land-value  often  aiises  frt)m  loss  to  some  one 
else; '  bargains '  of  all  kinds,  notably  at  auctions, 
come  frt>m  others'  misfortune ;  taking  a  high 
rate  of  interest  from  the  man  whom  the  loan 
'accommodates'  is  likewise  getting  return 
without  equivalent  We  do  not  ordinarily 
condemn  a  man  who  takes  an  unearned 
legacy.  (4)  If  we  shift  the  point  of  view 
and  take  that  of  society,  saying  that  what  is 
not  of  social  utility  is  wrong,  we  have  then  to 
reply  that  it  is  the  ethicaUy  right,  not  the 
socially  useless,  that  is  in  question ;  and  while 
much  may  be  said  to  prove  that  the  ethically 
wrong  is  always  also  socially  useless,  it  is  a 
very  different  thing  to  convert  the  proposition. 
This  last  point,  however,  brings  us  to  a  distinc- 
tion which  IB  most  important,  and  on  which  the 
whole  problem  of  the  relation  of  social  regu- 
lation and  sanction  to  personal  ethical  obliga- 
tion in  large  measure  turns.  To  this  we 
may  return  below. 

On  the  other  side  it  may  be  said — in 
addition  to  the  points  replied-  to  above — ^that 
gambling  is  ¥rrong :  (i)  because,  and  in  so  £w 
as,  it  is  serious — a  passion,  not  a  sport — and 
comes  to  supersede  the  regular  forms  of  in- 
dustry and  business.  But  this,  it  is  evident,  is 
not  an  objection  to  gambling  in  itself,  but  to 
its  excess  or  misuse,  and  consequently  not 
an  ethical  objection  at  all.  The  man  who 
gambles  his  time  away  as  well  as  his  money — 
taking  both  from  his  family — is  ethically 
reprobate,  not  because  he  gambles,  but  because 
he  is  such  a  man;  so  iJso  is  he  who  rents 
a  boat  daily  and  goes  fishing,  catching  nothing. 
The  latter  is  taking  risks;  but  we  blame 
him  for  neglect,  not  for  the  form  it  takes — 
fishing,  (a)  It  is  wrong  because,  and  in  so 
far  as,  it  is  in  a  large  sense  dishonest — a 
point  which,  to  the  present  writer,  is  a  valid 
ethical  objection,  and  the  only  one,  to  gam- 
bling.    To  pretend  to  know,  to  guess  at  an 
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issue,  to  give  the '  bluff'  to  fortune  seriouBlj — 
the  money  or  any  other  value  staked  is  the 
warrant  of  its  seriousness,  and  so  is  the  pas- 
sion of  gain — is  the  opposite  of  knowledge,  of 
the  careful  estimation  of  evidence  and  proba- 
bilities, of  the  drawing  of  legitimate  inferences, 
upon  which  all  normal  honestly  acquired  values 
rest.  Action  should  proceed  only  from  con- 
viction, or  from  some  deeper  motive  by  which 
the  possible  inadequacy  of  the  ground  of  con- 
viction, and  so  the  absence  of  conviction,  must 
be  or  is  justified.  But  in  all  forms  of  gam- 
bling it  is  just  the  point  that  the  issue  is 
known  to  be  beyond  calculation,  the  lack  of 
knowledge  is  the  explicit  requirement  of  £Bdr 
play;  and  the  action  proceeds  upon  the 
explicit  and  mutual  will  to  gain  by  ignor- 
ance. In  other  words,  the  man  who  loses  is 
the  victim  of  this  mutual  pretence  to  know, 
and  the  man  who  gains  is  rewarded  for  it. 
They  distribute  values  while  doing  violence  to 
the  relations  upon  which  the  values  depend. 
They  both  act  from  negative  ethical  sanctions. 
If  this  type  of  conduct  were  made  universal, 
it  would  work  havoc  with  all  moral  conduct 
and  social  order.  It  is  not '  will  to  believe,' 
nor  '  will  to  deceive ' — the  gambler^s  resolu- 
tion— ^but  what  is  often  taken  for  the  former : 
will  to  ignore  the  whole  system  of  values  by 
which  the  moral  life  is  regulated  and  held  to 
its  standards.  For  this  reason,  to  gamble 
seriously  is  to  rebel  against  moral  law  for  a  re- 
ward. For  moral  relationships  are  constituted 
by  action  which  is  reasonable,  having  motives 
of  knowledge,  grounds  common  to  men  who 
think  ;  and  to  act  from  unreason,  confessedly 
without  ground  adequate  to  the  act,  is  to  enter 
these  relationships  to  destroy  them. 

From  this  last  point  of  view  we  get  some 
light  upon  the  earlier  pros  and  cons  of  the 
discussion.  The  merchant  is  not  gambling, 
because  he  is  acting  on  reasonable  prospects 
of  gain  both  in  his  business  as  a  whole  and 
on  his  particular  ventures.  So  far  as  he  does 
take  risks  on  a  single  article,  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  his  general  business.  The  competi- 
tions of  commercial  life  which  result  in  loss 
to  others  are  the  exception  to  the  general 
expectation,  and  show  bad  judgment  or 
low  capacity,  or  are  incidental  effects— except 
those  which  result  from  the  real  gambling  or 
design  of  others,  such  as  stock  gambling  or 
manipulation.  The  business  ventures  which 
are  gambling  are  those  in  which  money  is 
staked  on  a  risk  whose  issue  is  not  fore- 


seen. 


Again,  the  cases  of  soK^Ued  gambling  which 


take  advantage  of  calculation  of  chances  and 
knowledge  of  probabilities  do  not  fall  within 
our  definition.  The  law  of  probabilitieB,  so  £ur 
as  it  is  exact,  is  a  reasonaUe  resort;  and  the 
morality  of  the  use  of  it  rests  upon  grounds 
foreign  to  those  of  gttmbling.  On  certain 
of  the  grounds  usually  given  for  condemning 

Smbling,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Inbubahcb 
.V.)  of  any  sort  is  legitimate.  In  having 
his  life  insured  a  man  secures  gain  indirectly 
for  his  family,  or  directly  for  himself  in  the 
increased  ease  and  free  expenditure  it  allows 
him,  without  giving  an  equivalent.  And, 
moreover,  his  sole  motive  is  to  secure  this  re- 
sult. But  it'  is  not  gambling,  for  it  makes 
use  of  knowledges-statistics  and  probabiUiy— 
which  is  open  to  all,  and  which  is  used  by  the 
insurance  companies  in  their  calculations. 

Reverting  to  the  question  of  social  utility, 
we  have  now  the  point  of  view,  that  heiog 
ethically  wrong — on  the  ground  that  it  inr 
volves  dishonesty — gambling  is  also  socially 
condemnable  ;  for  dishonesty  of  the  sort  d^^ 
scribed  is  anti-social :  it  is  getting  the  profit, 
the  value,  of  a  system  of  social  relationshipB 
without  right  to  it.  Tet  this  does  not  exhaust 
the  grounds  for  its  social  condemnation ;  thai 
rests  besides  upon  the  general  rules  of  social 
or  governmental  interference  with  individual 
conduct,  and  these  may  contemplate  the  8U|^ 
pression  or  regulation  of  the  socially  injurious 
or  unproductive  quite  apart  from  its  ethical 
character. 

Literature :  the  works  on  ethics  which  con- 
tain sections  on  Applied  Ethics;  Qboob, 
Play  of  Man,  Pt  II.  i.  4  (Eng.  trans.),  with 
many  references.  For  works  on  games  see 
Plat.  (j.m.b.) 

Ckunea :  see  Gambling,  and  Plat. 

Chunogenens  [Or.  ><^r,  marriage,  4- 
y€V€ats,  origin]:  Qer.  geecKMultche  Fori^anz- 
ungi  Fr.  gaimogenhef  rq^rcdudion  eexyeOe 
(more  often  used);  Ital.  riproduziane  eee- 
8udle»  Sexual  reproduction,  or  that  mode  of 
reproduction  which  involves  the  union  of 
Ovum  (q.  v.)  and  SPEitBCATOZOON  (q*v.),  or  their 
equivalents.  A  synonym  is  Amphigony.  See 
Febtilieation,  Conjugatioh,  and  Agako- 

OENESIB.  (CJJL.1C) 

GanglioUaat  [Or.  ydyykiow,  tumour,  + 
fiXaards,  germ]  :  Qer.  GangliMaet ;  Fr.  nivro- 
blasU;  Ital.  gangUcbkuto.  An  undifferen- 
tiated nerve  cell  of  the  spinal  or  extra-axial 
ganglia;  an  immature  Oanoliocttx  (q.  v.). 

'  Aesthesioblast '  has  been  proposed  as  a 
name  for  this  type  of  embryonic  oell,  but 
this  term  is  sometimes  ambiguous.  A  ganglio- 
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blast  IB  simply  a  speoiai  variety  of  Neuro- 
blast (q.y.).  (H.H.) 

Chmgliocyta  [6r.  TdyyXior,  tumour,  + 
Kvnw,  cell] :  Qer.  peripkere  OanglienzeUe ;  Fr. 
edhde  ganglionnaire ;  ItaL  gangUooeto,  One 
of  the  nerve  cells  of  a  spina!  or  other  extra- 
axial  Gaholiov  (q.v.).  The  term  'aestbesio- 
cyte'  has  also  been  propoBedL 

The  gangliooyte  commonly  gives  rise  to  a 
neurite  which  passes  into  the  central  nervous 
system.  Thus  in  the  spinal  ganglia  such 
fibres  form  the  greater  part  of  file  dorsal  or 
sensory  roots.  (h.h.) 

Chuiglion  [Gr.  yoyykuuf^  a  tumour] :  Ger. 
GtmgU;  Fr.  ganglion;  Ital.  ganglio.  An 
aggregate  of  nerve  cells  or  Gaholiogytbs  not 
contained  within  the  central  nervous  system ; 
especially  the  centres  of  origin  of  the  sensory 
or  centripetal  nerves.    See  Nbbyous  Stbtbm. 

The  use  of  the  word  *  ganglion'  for  cell 
clusters  within  the  central  nervous  S]r8tem 
is  to  be  condemned  as  inaccurate  and  am- 
biguous, as  well  as  unnecessaiy.  The  distinc- 
tion between  ganglion  and  plexus,  when  a 
disperse  or  reticular  cell  cluster  is  meant, 
is  arbiteary.  Instead  of  plexus,  Ganolio- 
PLKZUB  (q-v.)  may  be  suggested  in  such 
esses.  Of.  Ganolioottb,  and  PtEXUS.  The 
cells  of  the  cerebrospinal  ganglia  are  unipolar; 
those  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  as  a  rule, 
multipolar.    See  the  references  given  under 

NxUBOIiOOT.  (H.H.) 

Qmnglloplagm  [Gr.  •yayyXuw,  tumour,  + 
«X«fftr,  mesh] :  Ger.  ganglioBes  Oefleehi,  Oang^ 
Umipiextu;  Yr.pleaBus  ganglionnaire;  Itsl^pUwo 
gangUare,  A  disperse  or  loosely  aggregated 
ganglion  in  a  meshwork  of  fibres  (e.  g.  sym- 
pathetic visceral  ganglia).  See  Ganglion,  and 
Plbxus. 

For  convenience,  a  ganglioplexus  is  distin- 
guished on  the  one  hand  from  Nxitboplxxxts 
(q.  v.),  where  anastomosis  of  nerve  trunks  is 
alone  included  (e.g.  brachial  plexus),  and  from 
a  neuro-reticulum,  which  refers  to  anastomosis 
between  ultimate  nerve  fibrils,  as  in  the  retina 
(Dogiel).    Of.  Nbubofilem.  (h.h.) 

Omnm,  Sdvasd.  (i  798-1 839.)  Studied 
law  in  Gottingen  and  in  Heidelberg,  where 
he  came  to  know  Hegel.  In  Berlin  he  be- 
came a  follower  and  intimate  acquaintance  of 
Hegel.  In  1820  he  began  teaching  in  Berlin, 
after  1825  as  ordinary  professor  of  law.  He 
did  much  for  the  spread  of  Hegel's  ideas. 

CktfvOy  Crhriirtaaa.  (1742-98.)  German 
philosopher,  bom  at  Breslau,  and  educated 
under  A.  G.  Baumgarten  at  Frankfort,  at 
Halle,  and  at  Leipzig.     He  was  strongly  in- 


fluenced by  Qellert,  and  especially  by  Engel, 
with  whom  he  became  very  intimate.  In 
1770  he  succeeded  Gellert  as  professor  of 
philosophy  in  Leipzig,  but  in  1772,  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health,  resigned  his  cluur. 

GMHMudi,  VieivM.  (1592-1  <^55')  Philo- 
sopher, bom  at  Champtercier,  Provence.  A 
precocious  youth,  he  took,  for  a  time,  in  161 2, 
the  professorship  in  theology  at  Digne.  In 
1 616  he  became  professor  of  pliilosophy  in 
the  University  at  Aix.  He  next  took  priestly 
orders  (16 17),  and  became  canon,  and  then 
provost,  of  the  diocese  of  Digne  (1623).  In 
1645  he  was  made  professor  of  mathematics  in 
Paris.  He  corresponded  and  enjoyed  close 
friendship  with  Kepler,  Descartes,  Galileo^ 
Hobbes.  In  some  respects  his  philosophy 
resembles  Locke's. 

Gmatraaa  Tliaorj:  Ger.  Oasirulathearie; 
Fr.  gasir€Ba'theorie ;  Ital.  tearia  deUa  gastrea. 
The  theory  that  the  ancestor  of  the  Metazoa 
was  a  two-layered  sac  or  gastrula,  formed  of 
an  outer  ectoderm  and  an  inner  endoderm, 
which  arose  by  invagination,  and  enclosed  the 
archenteron  or  primitive  digestive  cavity, 
opening  to  the  exterior  by  the  primitive  moutii 
or  blastopore.  See  Gastbula,  Embbto,  and 
Inyaoikatiok.  (S.S.G.) 

First  suggested  by  Haeckel  and  summarized 
by  him  in  ^e  Qitart»  J.  cf  Microdo.  Sci»,  xiv. 
(1874)  142  and  223,  this  view  has  been  widely 
accepted.  Compare  Lankester's  Planula 
Thxobt  (q.v.),  according  to  which  the  primi- 
tive enteron  originated  by  Dxlahikation 
(q.  v.). 

Liierahbre:  Habgksl,  Quart.  J.  Microsc. 
Sci.  as  above,  and  xvi.  ( 1 8 76)  5 1 ;  Laitkestbb, 
Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  May,  1873,  <^^ 
Quart  J.  Microsc.  Sd.,  Oct.,  1877;  F.  M. 
Balfoub,  Compar.  Embryol.  ( 1 880).   (o.ll.m.) 

Oastnda:  see  Gabtbaxa  Thsobt  (also 
for  literature),  and  cf.  Embbto.  (c.ll.m.) 

Oautama  or  Ckytaauu  The  founder  of 
Buddhism  ;  the  name  of  Buddha  as  a  person- 
ality. See  Buddha,  and  Obucntal  Philo- 
8OPHT  (India). 

Ctanmvle  [Lat.  gemmula,  a  little  bud]: 
Ger.  Knospehen ;  Fr.  gemmule ;  Ital.  gemmida. 
(i)  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  embryonic 
stages  in  the  development  of  the  Sponges. 

(2)  The  term  applied  by  Darwin  to  the 
ultra-microscopic  organic  particles  given  off 
by  cells.    See  Pakgenbsis.  (c.ll.m.) 

Omdsr  [OF.  gendrer,  from  Lat.  generare, 
to  begetj:  Ger.  Geschlechi;  Fr.  genre;  Ital. 
genere,  A  grammatical  classification  of  nouns 
connected  either  through  meaning,  or  merely 
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through  outward  fomiy  with  the  distinctioiiB 
of  sex. 

The  Indo-European  and  the  Hamitio-Semi-> 
tic  groups  of  languages  are  the  only  ones  in 
which  discrimination  of  gender  is  fully  ob- 
served. Some  languages  discriminate  in  the 
form  of  their  nouns  between  objects  as  inani- 
mate and  animate,  e.g.  the  Cherokee;  others 
between  objects  as  rational  and  irrational, 
noble  and  mean,  ftc  In  most  cases  such  dis- 
criminations are  mere  traditional  superfluities, 
serving  little  or  no  purpose  in  identifying  the 
object.  In  modem  Eiiglish  they  have  in  general 
been  omitted,  except  as  they  serve  such  pur- 
pose. The  origin  of  the  gender  distinctions 
has  been  commonly  explained,  since  Adelung 
and  Grimm,  as  a  consequence  of  the  primitive 
tendency  to  personify  natural  objects.  Re- 
cently the  view  has  been  urged  by  Brugmann 
and  others  that  the  distinction  is  originally 
one  of  grammatical  form,  attached  to  the  sex- 
discrimination,  through  the  accident  that  some 
words  of  a  class,  now  thought  of  as  feminine, 
denoted  female  objects.  Thus  it  is  suggested 
that  the  Indo-European  ffnni,  lying  behind, 
Greek  ywfi,  Ac,  may  have  originally  been 
abstract  or  collective,  like  other  words  of  this 
ending,  and  have  denoted  '  hearing,'  then  '  the 
animal  that  hears.'  This  noun,  with  perhaps 
others  of  its  class,  may  then  have  led  the  whole 
group  over  into  association  with  the  notion  of 
female  sex.  This  theory  is  at  present  too 
imperfectly  developed  to  warrant  acceptance. 
Whatever  the  origin,  it  is  evident  that  in  the 
languages  employing  it  the  discrimination  is 
chiefly  one  of  grammatical  form.  This  the 
linguistic  consciousness  attests.  'Der  Kopf 
is  no  more  masculine  to  the  German  than  '  la 
tdte '  is  feminine  to  the  Frenchman.  Language 
is  a  conventional,  rather  than  a  purely  prac- 
tical, body  of  signs,  and  in  acquiring  a  language 
the  speaker  learns  and  accepts  the  gender  of 
nouns  as  he  does  the  rest  of  their  forms.  In 
adopting  new  words  a  language  generally 
assigns  them  to  the  gender  groups  according 
to  the  form  of  the  ending. 

LUeratw^:  J.  Gbimm,  Deutsche  Gram- 
matik,  liL  311  ff.;  K.  Bbuomank,  Das 
Nominalgeschlecht,  Techmer's  Int.  Zeitsch., 
iv.  100  ff.;  and  The  Nature  and  Origin  of 
Noun  Genders  (1897);  B.  I.  Wheblbb,  Gram- 
matical Geuder,  Class.  Rev.,  Nov.  1889, 
390  ff. ;  and  J.  Germ.  Philol.,  Oct  1 899 ; 
B.  DelbbDce,  Vergleichende  Syntax,  i.  89  ff. 

(1893).  (B.I.W.) 

Clmeral  Conoept^  Zdoa,  or  Votion :  Ger. 
AUgemeinbegr^;    Fr.  nation  ghi^ale;  Ital. 


eonceUo  {nozicne)  gemraU.  The  thou^^t  of 
certain  characters  as  found  in,  or  represen- 
tative of,  a  plurality  of  special  cases  or  in- 
stances. See  Abstbact  Ibba,  Cokcbptiov, 
and  GbnbbaiiIzatioh. 

The  terms  general  concept,  general  idea, 
and  general  notion  refer  to  the  same  kind  of 
psychical  state  from  somewhat  different  points 
of  view.  A  general  concept  always  in- 
cludes two  essential  and  essentially  distinct 
constituents :  (i)  An  '  image '  which  may  be, 
and  very  frequently  is,  merely  a  'word';  (2) 
the  meaning  of  this  image  which  is  not  itself 
presentto  consdouBness  in  the  form  of  an  image 
or  images.  The  term  general  idea  emphasises 
the  presence  of  the  image.  The  term  general 
notion  emphasizes  the  presence  of  conaoion»- 
ness  of  meaning. 

Histoncal  discussion  of  the  general  idea 
has  mainly  turned  on  the  nature  of  the  mental 
imagery  which  it  involves.  Verbal  signs  or 
their  equivalent  are  generally  recognixed  as 
playing  a  most  important  part.  The  generic 
image  or  percept  may  accompany  the  word 
or  function  instead  of  it.  Ultimately  the  dis- 
tinction between  abstract  and  concrete  thought 
is  not  a  matter  of  imagery :  it  is  rather  notional 
(see  Notion).  The  controversy  as  to  the  nature 
of  abstract  ideas  goes  back  to  the  time  of  the 
scholastic  dispute  concerning  nominalism,  real- 
ism, and  conceptualism.  Realism  is  not  a 
psychological  theory  at  aU,  as  it  relates  to  the 
nature  of  the  reality  apprehended  in  the  ab- 
stract idea.  But  the  issue  as  between  nominal- 
ism and  conceptualism  remains  one  on  which 
psychological  writers  have  not  come  to  com- 
plete clearness.  Berkeley  stands  out  as  a 
typical  representative  of  nominalism,  holding 
that  what  we  have  in  the  mind  when  we  con- 
ceive an  abstract  idea  is  either  merely  a  word 
or  an  individual  image,  on  part  of  which  atten- 
tion is  concentrated,  tbe  rest  being  regarded 
as  irrelevant.  Certain  modem  writers  hold 
that  this  is  all  that  exists  in  consciousness, 
but  add  that  there  are  unconscious  mental 
modifications  or  physiological  dispositions^ 
which  play  an  essential  part  in  the  process. 
This  view  is  well  represented  by  Lipps,  Ribot, 
and  von  Kries.  Others,  with  whom  die  present 
writer  agrees,  hold  that  unconscious  disposi- 
tions are  not  sufficient,  but  that  there  is  in 
consciousness  another  fisictor  which  nominaUsm 
omits.  Baldwin  states  this  in  strictly  motor 
terms,  with  which  Royce  seems  to  agree  (see 
remarks  by  Havard,  Eev.  de  MH.  H  de  Mot^ 
iv,    1896,    690).      See    Noionalibx,    and 

RbALIBM.  (G.F.8.-^.]C.B.) 
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Omaral  Congcionwi— ;  see  Social 
C0N8010U8NX8S. 

Otnerml  Good :  Ger.  aUgenmnes  WM;  Fr. 
bien  ghiercd;  ItaL  bene  generaU.  The  good  of 
all  mankind,  or,  in  a  more  restricted  sense, 
of  the  community  referred  to. 

Li  the  former  sense  the  promotion  of 
general  good  has  often  been  taken  as  the 
ethical  ideal  for  man's  conduct,  e.g.  by  Cum- 
berland (DeLeg.  Hat,  1672),  under  the  name 
'the  common  good  of  all  rationals';  some- 
times, in  the  more  restricted  sense,  the 
general  good  of  the  members  of  a  state  or 
oommunity  is  said  to  be  the  end  of  statecraft 
in  that  community.  In  working  out  either 
of  these  views^  it  is  commonly  assumed  that 
a  certain  amount  of  evil  befalling  some  mem- 
bers of  the  community  may  be  counterbalanced 
by  an  equal  amount  of  good  accruing  to  an 
equal  number  of  other  persons;  though  the 
precise  statement  and  development  of  this 
position  are  only  carried  out  when  '  good '  is 
interpreted  as  equivalent  to  '  happiness '  (see 
Gbsatbst  Happikbsb).  The  question  as  to 
the  nature  or  constituents  of  good  is  funda- 
mental for  ethics.  Hedonists  maintain  that 
it  is  reducible  to  happiness  in  the  sense  of  plea- 
sure and  freedom  from  pain.  But  the  concep- 
tion, as  originally  put  forward  in  English  ethics 
by  Cumberland,  involves  two  constituents, 
happiness  and  perfection:  and  various  at- 
tempts have  been  made  so  to  interpret  the 
latter  notion  as  to  give  a  satisfactory  account 
of  the  good  for  man.    See  Pbbfbgtion,  and 

SSLF-BKAlilZATION. 

LitercUwre:  Sidgwick,  Meth.  of  Eth., 
Bk.  III.  chap,  xiv;  Gbebn,  Ptoleg.  to  Eth., 
Bk.  in.  (W.B.S.) 

Genoral  Tomt:  Ger.  aUgemeiner  Ter- 
minus] Fr.terme  general;  lial.ienmnegenerale. 
The  verbal  expression  of  a  notion  or  concept ; 
that  is,  of  the  representation  of  marks  common 
to  an  indefinite  number  of  individuals. 

A  general  term  may  therefore  be  described 
as  being  the  name  of  each  and  all  of  a  number 
of  individuals ;  or,  better,  as  being  applicable 
to  each  and  all  on  the  ground  of,  and  with 
the  implication  of,  their  possessing  in  common 
definite  marks.  (BJk.) 

Gonoral (or Social) Will:  GeT.OesamnU- 
wOU  (Wundt),  eazialer  WiOe  (Tonnies);  Fr. 
fwlcnU  ghiirale  (Rousseau);  Ital.  wiantd 
eockHe  (or  edUeUiva).  Used  vaguely  to  in- 
dicate a  supposed  collective  will  in  a  com- 
munity or  group  of  individuals  arising  from 
their  intercourse  with  one  another,  assented 
to,  though  not  always  privately  endorsed,  by 


all  the  individuals,  and  expressed  or  ex- 
pressible through  some  common  channel,  such 
as  the  state,  oonventionsy  voting,  &e. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  give 
exact  psychological  or  meti^hysical  definition 
to  the  general  will,  distinguishing  it  from  the 
individual's  will,  the  'will  of  all/  fto.,  but 
they  all  represent  more  or  lees  personal  points 
of  view.  The  beginning  of  the  discussion, 
and  also  the  term,  are  to  be  found  in 
Rousseau  (cf.  Social  Cokboioubnbss),  Ton- 
nies makes  a  further  distinction  between  the 
general  will  of  a  society  or  Gesellschaft,  and 
that  of  a  CoMPANT  (q.v.)  or  Gemeinschaft, 
calling  the  latter  'race-will'  (Wesenwille). 
He  thus  finds  a  genetic  opposition  between 
the  race-will  resting  on  Trieb  (instinctive 
Handlung)  and  the  social  or  general  will 
resting  on  intelligent  choice  (Willkiirhand- 
.lung).  So  far  as  this  is  sound,  as  the 
present  writer  holds  it  to  be  (so  also  Wundt, 
LogiJt,  n.  ii.  600),  it  forbids  the  use 
of  the  term  'will'  for  both  the  two  forms. 
Wundt  justifies  the  use  of  the.  term  in  the 
interests  of  a  theory  of  will  which  includes 
impulse,  i.e.  makes  will  synonymous  with 
conation.  This  is  more  than  questionable 
psychologically;  and  if  conation  is  to  be  used 
at  all,  this  is  its  fair  opportunity.  We  then 
have  two  forms  of  general  or  common  conatioit 
(Gesanmitstreben):  (i)  the 'common  impulse' 
of  the  company  (e.  g.  of  animals,  crowds,  ftc), 
with  the  German  equivalent  Gesammttrieb ; 
and  (a)  general,  social,  or  common  will, 
with  the  equivalent  Gesammtwille.  Wundt 
would  seem  to  be  right  in  saying  that  the 
opposition  between  the  two  forms  is  that  of 
higher  and  lower  in  evolution,  and  in  point- 
ing out  that  social  impulse  and  instinct  are 
always  present  as  well  in  higher  social  or- 
ganization, and  essential  to  it  (loc.  cit.,  600  n.). 
Cf.  also  Barth,  GesehichUtphdloe,  die  Sozioi., 
i.  382,  who  follows  Tonnies. 

The  distinction  to  the  effect  that  the  indi- 
vidual pursues  a  general  plan  of  action,  while 
society  only  attains  bit  by  bit  without  such 
a  plan,  seems  to  be  valid. 

Literaitwe:  Roussbau,  Contrat  Social; 
BosANQUET,  Philos.  Theory  of  the  State  (1899); 
NoYiKOW,  Conscience  et  Volont6  socialea 
(1899) ;  TONNIB8,  Philosophical  Terminology, 
Mind,  N.S.,  No.  31  (July,  1899);  and  Ge^ 
meinschafb  u.  Gesell.  (1887) ;  Wundt,  Logik, 
n.  ii.  chap.  iv.  §  4  a;  Baldwin,  Social  and 
Eth.  Interpret.,  chaps,  xii,  xiii;  Babth,  as 
cited ;  also  many  of  the  references  cited  under 
Social  Pbtcholoot.  (j.m.b.-«.p.8.> 
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CteiT«iH«ttion  fLat  generalia,  from 
gmfus^  kind] :  Ger.  rerdllgemeinerung ;  Fr. 
ghih'oUmtion ;  Ital.  facoUflk  (operazione)  di 
g0n0raitzzare.  The  act  of  recognizing  a  like- 
ness of  nature  where  it  has  not  been  recog- 
nized before,  inTolving  either  the  formation 
of  a  new  Gekebal  Gokcbpt  (q.  y.)  or  the 
extension  of  an  old  one  to  cover  a  new  class 
of  instances.    See  also  CoNCSFnoN. 

All  generalization  involves  abstraction ;  to 
generalize  is  to  recognize  likeness  which  had 
been  previously  masked  by  differences;  to 
recognize  the  likeness  is  also  therefore  to 
recognize  these  differences  as  irrelevant,  and 
to  disregard  them  irom  the  point  of  view  of 
the  general  conception.  Such  recognition  is 
abstiaction. 

Sigwart  distinguishes  between  two  kinds 
of  generality.  The  first  kind  i»  'merely 
numerical/  and  comprehends  like  instances 
which  are  'not  conceptually  distinguishable, 
but  only  separate  in  space  and  time':  the 
proposition  that  oxygen  and  hydrogen  com- 
bine to  form  water  is  given  as  an  illustration. 
See  Extension  (logi^).  The  second  kind 
of  generality  is  that  of  a  genus,  to  which  are 
subordinated  specific  instances :  this  is  illus- 
trated by  the  proposition  that  'all  the 
elements  combine  chemically  in  certain  pro- 
portions.' Sigwart  apparently  proposes  to 
limit  the  term  '  generalization '  to  the  forma- 
tion or  extension  of  the  second  kind  of 
general  concept. 

Liieraiwn:  the  textbooks  of  psychology 
and  logic  (e.  g.  Siowabt).  (o.F.8.r^.M.B.) 

Oturatimi (spontaneous):  Oer.  Zeugung; 
Fr.  ghiiraiion ;  Ital.  generazione.  See  Abio- 
genesis,  under  BioOEirESiB. 

0«n«ration  of  Ood.  A  phrase  which 
refers  to  the  relation  of  origination  subsisting 
between  God  and  Christ-— directly  or  through 
the  medium  of  the  Logos — whereby  the  latter 
is  the  '  Son  of  God.' 

Out  of  this  question  the  christological  con- 
clusions of  the  4th  centuiy  grew,  and  were 
embodied  in  dogmas.  The  problem  appears 
clearly  with  Justin  Martyr,  the  first  dog- 
matic theologian  of  Christianity,  who  was 
doubtless  moved  to  systematic  consideration 
of  the  matter  by  contemporary  Qnobticibm 
(q.v.)  and  Doobtibm  (q*v.).  Justin  trans- 
finred  the  generation  of  Clmst  from  God  to 
the  Logos.  From  all  time  the  Logos  was 
able  to  become  man,  and,  by  the  will  of  God, 
did  become  human  in  Chriat.  Thus  in  Christ 
humanity  was  united  with  Deiiy.  The  dis- 
cussion was  taken  up  later  by  Origen  and 


others,  and  thence  passed  over  into  the 
controversy  over  Abianibm  (q.v.).  In  its 
beginnings  it  is  of  interest  as  showing  how 
Christianity  early  felt  the  pressure  of  Gnostic 
modes  of  thought  and  found  it  necessary  to 
express  itself  by  aid  of  Gnostic  conceptionB. 

Literaiure:  Dobnsb,  The  Devel.  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ  (Eng.  trans.), 
Div.  I.  i.  274  f.,  ii.  209  f.,  270  f.;  Habnaok, 
Hist  of  Dogma  (Eng.  trans.),  ii.  220  f.  (iljcw.) 

G«ii«ric  [Lat.  genus,  kind] :  G^.  generUch ; 
Fr.  gSnhique ;  Ital.  generieo.  (Generic  applies 
to  differences  which  distinguish  species  be- 
longing to  different  genera,  as  e.g.  bosoeles 
triangle  is  specifically  different  from  equi* 
lateral  triangle,  and  generically  different  finom 
a  square ;  or  to  the  points  of  agreement  by 
possession  of  which  numbers  of  distinct 
species  would  be  referred  to  one  and  the  same 
genus,  as  e.g.  the  mental  life  of  a  man  and  an 
ant  might  be  said  to  be  specifically  different 
and  generically  alike. 

In  recent  logical  treatments,  e.g.  that  of 
Lotze  and  Bosanquet,  generic  has  been  used  as 
the  designation  of  a  judgment  in  which  the 
predicate  is  asserted  of  the  subject  universally, 
but  as  attaching  to  or  incompatible  with  the 
constitutive  marks  of  the  subject,  therefore 
without  explicit  qualification  of  the  subject^ 
as  e.g.  man  is  fallible,  rational,  mortal,  or  the 
like.  (B.A.) 

0«n«ric  Zmaga:  Ger.  GemetnUld  (not 
VarsUittung,  which  is  given  as  the  equivalent  of 
Idea);  Fr.  image  compasie;  Ital.  immagine 
compodta.  A  mental  Image  (q.  v.)  posse&sing 
a  distinct  and  salient  centre  or  core  corre- 
sponding to  the  common  characters  of  a  class, 
together  with  a  vague  and  inconstant  margin 
corresponding  to  the  variable  characters  of 
the  individu^  composing  the  class. 

The  generic  image  is  supposed  to  originate 
in  the  repeated  presentation  of  like  contents 
in  varying  combinations.  An  analogy  is 
usually  drawn  from  what  is  called  '  composite 
photography.'  The  following  description  of 
the  process  is  given  by  Huxley: — *When 
several  complex  impressions  which  are  more 
or  less  different  from  one  another — let  us  say 
that  out  of  ten  impressions  in  each,  six  are 
the  same  in  all,  and  four  are  different  from 
the  rest — are  successively  presented  to  the 
mind,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  must  happen. 
The  repetition  of  the  six  similar  impressions 
will  strengthen  the  six  corresponding  elements 
of  the  complex  idea,  which  will  therefore  ac- 
quire greater  vividness,  while  the  four  differing 
impressions  of  each  will  not  only  acquire  no 
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greater  strength  than  they  had  at  first,  but  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  association,  they 
will  all  tend  to  appear  at  once,  and  will  thus 
neatraliae  one  another.' 

Such  an  account  of  the  genesis  of  the 
generic  image  is  essentially  defective,  for  it 
fidla    to    bring    out    the    part    played    1^ 
selectiye    interest    in    emphasising    certain 
features  of  experience  to  the  neglect  of  others. 
But  it  is  noteworthy  that  those  writers  who 
have  laid  most  stress  on  the  importance  of 
the  generic  image  agree  in  this  view  of  it  as 
a  merely  passiye   product  of  the  play  of 
external  impressions,  e.  g.  Herhart,  Beneke, 
and  Galton.     Herhart  and  Beneke  do  not  use 
the  term  *  generic  image '  (Oemeinbild),  but 
they  describe  what  is  meant  by  it  with  entire 
clearness    and    distinctness.     Some    writers 
(including  those  named  above)  have  simply 
identified  the  generic  image  with  the  rudi* 
mentary  conception,  and  have  thought  that  in 
accounting  for  its  origin  they  have  accounted 
for  the  origin  of  conceptual  thinking.     But 
this  view  is   rejected    by  most   competent 
psychologists.     A  conception  cannot  be  quite 
identified  with  an  image  of  any  kind.     All 
depends  on  the  meaning  of  the  image,  the 
representative  value  which  it  has  for  thought. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  usually  held  that 
the  generic  image  plays  a  more  or  less  im- 
portant part  in  the  genesis  of  concepts  of 
a  low  onler  of  generality.     Though  not  in 
itself  a  conception,  it  is  supposed  to  supply 
a   kind  of   material  peculiarly   adapted  to 
function  as  a  vehicle  of  conceptual  thinking. 
No  doubt  this  is  so  to  some  extent,  but  the 
importance  of  the  generic  image,  even  from 
this  point  of  view,  has  been  frequently  ex- 
aggerated. 

Lti&raiuf€:  psychological  textbooks  in 
general;  Hebbabt,  Psychol,  als  Wiss.,  Ac, 
§§  iaa-3;  Bekbkb,  Logik,  §  38  £P.,  and  Psy- 
choL  Skizzen,  ii.  158  fi*. ;  Waitz,  Lehrb.  d. 
FaychoL,  518  ff.;  Yolkmann,  Psychologic, 
ii.  243,  347;  HuzLST,  Hume,  94  ff. ;  Galton, 
Inquiries  into  Human  Faculty,  Appendix  on 
Generic  Images;   Stout,  Analytic  Psychol., 

179  ff.,  183  ff.,  196.  (O.F.8.,  JJC.B.) 

Qmnmrwdtj  [Lat.  gmerosuB,  frt)m  genus, 
race]:  Ger.  Ed$Uinn;  Fr.  gMrosUi;  Ital. 
generani^.  The  disposition  i^own  either  in 
the  fiavourable  estimate  of  the  good  qualities 
of  others,  or  in  the  bestowal  of  goods  or  £ftvours 
upon  others  with  more  or  less  self-deniaL 

It  is  nearly  equivalent  to  liberality,  but 
indicates  a  more  intense  form  of  the  same  dis- 
poeition  and  involves  self-4eniaL  Thus  Adam 


Smith(ifor.  Sent.,  Pt.  IV .  chap,  ii)  distinguishes 
generosity  from  humanity :  '  Humanity  con- 
sists mersly  in  the  exquisite  fellow-feeling 
which  the  i^>ectator  entertains  with  the  senti- 
ments of  the  persons  principally  concerned . .  • 
The  most  humane  actions  require  no  self- 
denial.  .  •  .  But  it  is  otherwise  with  generosity. 
We  never  are  generous  except  when  in  some 
respect  we  prefer  some  other  person  to  our- 
selves, and  sacrifice  some  great  and  important 
interest  of  our  own  to  an  equal  interest  of 
a  friend  or  a  superior.'  (wjt.8.-JJtJi.) 

Oeneeia  (i)  and  Oenetlo  (2)  [Or.  ycM<riff1  r 
Oer.  (i)  Geneae  or  Uraprung  and  (2)  geneUach ; 
Fr.  (i)  genhe  or  arigina  and  {2)  ginHique; 
Ital.  (i)  ganui,  (2)  ganeiieo.  (i)  Original 
production.  (2)  Pertaining  to,  exhibiting, 
exemplifying  or  dealing  with  genesis.  Cf. 
Obioin  venuB  Natusb. 

As  contrasted  with  origin,  genesis  has  come  to 
be  the  scientific  term  for  the  exhaustive  state- 
ment of  the  essential  factors  and  conditions  in 
the  production  of  phenomenal  changes  and 
complex  products  generally.  It  has  the  far- 
ther advantage  of  supplying  an  adjective  which 
may  be  used  both  actively  and  passively. 
Oenetic  science  is  science  which  deals  witii 
problems  of  origin  and  development ;  and  the 
problems  with  which  it  deals  are  also  de- 
scribed as  genetic.  Again,  the  forces  at  work 
to  produce  a  result  are  described  as  genetic, 
as  well  as  the  results  which  these  forces 
produce.  In  compounds,  however,  for  the 
active  sense  'genie'  is  more  properly  used, 
and  genetic  for  the  passive.  In  Oerman  the 
case  is  about  the  same,  Ursprung  being  used 
as  synonymous  with  Oenese  (as  origin  is  with 
genesis  in  English) ;  but  as  there  is  no  adjec- 
tive form  from  that  stem  to  use  both  actively 
and  passively,  genetisch  comes  to  supply  the 
lack.  80  also  with  origins  and  gen^se  in 
French. 

The  problems  and  data  of  SonsircB  (q.  v.) 
are  often  divided  into  two  great  headings, 
quantitative  and  genetic,  either  of  which,  how- 
ever, may  be  either  descriptive  or  earolanatory 
(employing  exact  measurement).  The  ideal 
of  science  is  to  secure  both  quantitative  and 
genetic  statements  of  all  phenomena. 

LiUraJbwrei  see  under  Evolution;  also 
Ritchie,  Darwin  and  Hegel;  Rotcb,  Reli- 
gious Aspect  of  Philos^  BaIdwin,  The  Origin 
of  a  Thing  and  its  Nature,  Psychol.  Rev., 
iL  (1895)  551.  (J.M.B.,  ojr.8.) 

Oeneldo  Xetkod  (in  education):  Ger. 
genetUehe  IfeAode;  Ft.  mkhode  gMUgue] 
Ital.  metodo  genetieo.      The  explanation  of 
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things,  for  purposes  of  instmction,  according 
to  their  genesis,  or  manner  of  coming  into 
being.    See  Mxtbod  (in  education).  (o.De  o.) 

Gmetio  Psjohology:  Ger.  genetuche 
Payehdogie;  Fr.  paychohgie  ghiHigue;  Ital. 
pncdogta  genetica,  psicogenla.  Psychology  in 
so  far  as  it  concerns  itself  with  questions  of 
mental  evolution,  deYclopment,  and  growth. 

The  terms  development  and  evolution  sug- 
gest the  two  great  departments  of  genetic 
psychology:  the  development  of  the  individual 
mind,  and  the  evolution  of  the  mind  in  the 
history  of  the  animal  series  and  of  man.  For 
the  former  Child  (or  in£uit)  Pstohology 
(q.  V.)  is  used.  In  the  latter  there  are  again 
two  departments,  as  just  indicated:  mental 
evolution  in  the  animals  and  man,  treated  by 
Race  Pbtchologt,  and  its  differential  forms 
in  the  human  species,  treated  by  Folk  Pst- 
OHOLOGT :  see  these  terms,  also  for  literature ; 
and  see  Psychology.  (j.m.b.) 

0«netio  Selaotion:  see  Repboductive 
(or  Genetic)  Sslectiok. 

Qeniiui  [Lat.  geniua,  the  tutelar  spirit  of 
a  place] :  Ger.  Genius,  Genie ;  Fr.  ghUe;  Ital. 
genio,  A  person  whose  mental  or  moral 
capacity  or  achievements  are  of  extraordinarily 
high  quality  or  value.  As  applied  to  the  en- 
dowment or  capacity  which  makes  such  a 
person  successful  as  contrasted  with  the  man, 
we  have  the  distinction  between  Genius  and 
Genie  in  the  German.  The  generality  of  the 
term  genius  has  been  such,  that  various  writers 
have  proposed  the  most  varying  definitions 
of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  genius' 
endowment.  (j.m.b.-o.f.b.) 

There  is  great  lack  in  English  of  an  ad- 
jective corresponding  to  the  French  gonial; 
the  form  'genial'  might  be  made  technical ;  as 
genial  idea,  an  idea  of  genius. 

Genius  refers  to  mental  superiority  in  an 
unusual  degree,  and  usually  implies  innate 
originality  and  individuality.  Passing  by  the 
literary  discussions  of  the  nature  of  genius, 
and  the  appearance  of  men  of  genius,  the 
scientific  interest  in  recent  years  may  be  said 
to  have  been  chiefly  concerned  with  (i)  the 
determination  of  a  working  conception  of 
genius;  (2)  the  investigation  of  tibe  pro- 
minent characteristics  of  great  men ;  (3)  the 
hereditary  character  of  unusual  mental  powers; 
(4)  the  possible  relations  between  genius  and 
insanity  or  degeneration* 

(i)  That  the  distribution  of  human  faculty 
fairly  well  follows  the  laws  of  the  general 
distribution  of  Vabiatiokb  (q.v.)  has  been 
shown  by  Gkdton,    who  thus  develops    the 


conception  of  genius  or  greatness  as  the  few 
outlying  members  of  an  orderly  series,  the 
number  in  the  group  diminishing  according 
to  determined  laws,  as  the  degree  of  eminence 
or  divergence  from  the  average   increases. 
This  conception  is  useful  in  many  ways,  and  is 
particularly  helpful  in  the  investigation  of 
heredity.    (2)  The  natural  history  of  great 
men ;  what  they  derive  from  nature,  and  what 
from  nurture,  what  influences  favour  and  what 
hinder  their  growth  ;  their  possible  pecultari- 
ties  of  physique,  their  precocity,  their  physio- 
logical   and    psychological  characteristics — 
these  and  similar  problems  have  been  redis- 
cussed  in  the  light  of  recent  science.  While  no 
conclusions  of  general  validity  can  be  readily 
cited,  the  scope  of  the  literature  suggests  the 
aims  and  direction  of  such  study.     (3)  The 
hereditary  transmission  of  mental  endowment 
has  intrinsic  interest,  and  is  also  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  formulation  of  general  concep- 
tions of  heredity.    Galton  has  conclusively 
exhibited  the  hereditary  nature  of  greatness 
in  the  groups  which  he  has  studied,  not  only 
in  general,  but  also  in  considerable  detail  (4) 
The  view  that  genius  is  an  abnormal,  as  wdl 
as  an  unusual,  phenomenon  is  an  old  one,  and 
has  been  revived  in  connection  with  recent 
studies  of   morbid  psychology  (Moreau  de 
Tours),  and  of  degeneration  (Lombroso).  The 
general  statement  may  be  ventured  that  the 
special  liability  of  men  of  unusual  endowments 
to  nervous  and  mental  disorders  has  been 
foirly  well  established,  but  that  the  concept 
tion  of  any  identity  of  nature  between  the 
phenomena  that  constitute  insanity  and  genius 
is  not  proved.    The  point  of  greatest  strain 
and   achievement  is  naturally  near  to  the 
danger  line  of  accident  and  disaster.        (J.i.) 
Lombroso  has  revived  the  doctrine  of  Ho- 
reaa  de  Tours,  who  had  united,  in  1859,  ^ 
ideas  of  the  French  alienists,  L6lut,  Morel, 
and  others,  in  his  work  La  Peychohgie  mot' 
hide  dans  ses  Rapports  avec  la  PhUasopkie  et 
rffistoire.     The  revival  of  Moreau's  theory 
by  Lombroso  and  his  pupik  (e.g.  Antonini, 
Patrizi,  Sergi,  Cognetti,  ftc.)  consists  in  in* 
grafting  the  concept  of  the  neurosis  peculiar 
to  genius  upon  the  doctrine  of  degeneration 
held    by    Morel.      Lombroso    believes    that 
genius  is  an  epileptoid  variety  of  degeneration, 
and  bases  his  opinion  upon  certain  characters 
(stigmates)  of  the  men  of  genius.   Max  Nordau 
in    his   book,    JDegeneraUon    (Eng.    trans.), 
applied  this  doctrine  as  a  method  of  criticism 
in  modem  arts  and  poetry.     Against  Lom* 
broso  and  his  exaggerated  deductions  in  patho- 
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logical  and  social  psychology,  MorBelliyVentari, 
and  others  have  oome  forward,  who  think 
geniiia  is  a  progressive  or  eyolutionary  varia- 
tion of  the  human  (and  every  other  living) 
type,  either  general  or  partial.  Morselli  thinks 
genius    oonsistent  with    some  degeneration, 
sbce  a  profitable  variation  of  intellect,  senti- 
ment, or  will  is  capable  of  developing  together 
with    some    d^enerative    chaiacters.      The 
Lombrosian  view  of  the  epilepsy  of  the  genius 
is  vigorously  opposed  as  a  useless  appendage 
to  what  is  otherwise  a  definite  clinical  con- 
ception. (E.M.) 
A  much  discussed  question  is  the  relation 
of  the   great    man — ^the    genius,  especially 
the  greatest  man — to  the  general  course  of 
history  and  to  social  evolution.     On  the  one 
hand,  the '  great-man  theory '  of  history  holds 
that  the  genius  is  himself  not  a  product  of  the 
social  movement,  but  a  phenomenon — a  varia- 
tion or  other  positively  new  influence — which 
sets  the  direction  of  flie  historical  and  social 
movement  subsequent  to  him.    On  this  view 
history  is  a  series  of  smaller  movements,  each 
carrying  out  the  impulse  given  it  by  some 
great  character.    Opposed  to  this  is  the  view 
that  the  great  man  is  himself  an  index  of 
the  social  movement  anterior  to  him — he  is 
a  result  of  the  deeper  moving  forces  from 
which  histoiy  issues.     He  is,  therefore,  only 
relatively,  not  absolutely,  the  centre,  of  new 
influences :  the  indication  rather  than  the  ini- 
tiator of  social  change.    Besides  these  opposed 
views,  each  extreme,  more  moderate  opinion 
recognizes  the  importance  of  the  geniu8,but  does 
not  make  him  an  unaccountable  prodigy.     It 
attempts  to  reach  a  philosophy  of  the  social 
movement  as  a  whole,  which,  wkQe  recognizing 
the  implicit  forces  which  produce  the  genius, 
still  allows  place  for  great  variations  and  their 
influence ;     not   admitting   either  that  the 
environment  is  altogether  the  cause  of  Cleo- 
patra,  or  that   the  course  of  the   world's 
political  history  would  have  been  different — 
to  quote  Pascal's  famous  saying — ^if  Cleopatra's 
nose  had  been  shorter !     Cf.  Comie,  Cowr9  de 
PhUos.  pontive,  ed.  lAtiH  (srded.,  1869),  iv ; 
and  for  a  judicious  discussion  of  this  question, 
with  citation  of  literature,  see  Barth,  Philoa, 
d,  Gesch,  ids  Socid,,  i.  200  f.     Statistical  in- 
quiriefl  into  the  inheritance  of  unusual  talent 
have  been  made  by  Qalton  {Natural  Inheri- 
tanee,    1889),  and  into  the  nature  and  dis- 
tribution of  men  of  genius  by  Odin  {Oeniae  des 
^ands  hommea,  1895).                          (j.m.b.) 
Liieraiure:    Oaltok,  Hereditary   Genius, 
and  English  Men  of  Science  (1874);  Jolt, 


Psychol,  des  grands  hommes  (1893) ;  Wbiss, 
Allg.  Theorie  des  Qenies;  Radxstoox,  Qenie 
u.  Wahnsinn  (1889);  SohopbnhausBi  World 
as  Will  and  Idea,  i  rk.  HI.  §  36,  and  iL  ehap. 
xxxi;  HiBSOH,  Qenius  and  Degeneration 
(1897)  (oontains  fall  literary  references); 
MoBBAU  (de  Tours),  La  Psychol,  morbide  dans 
ses  Rapports  avec  I'Hist  (1856);  Ssbhobb, 
Study  of  Sodol. ;  Jambs,  The  Will  to  Believe, 
216  ff.;  LoMHBOBO^  L'Uomo  di  Genio  (6th 
ed.),  Oenio  e  Follia,  and  The  Man  of  Qenius 
(1894);  Bbbntano,  Psychol,  des  Gfenies; 
MALLOGK,Aristocracy  and  Progress;  Nobdau, 
Degeneration;  Allbb  and  Fiskb,  Atlantio 
Ma,  xlviL  75  and  351 ;  Baldwin,  Social  and 
Eth.  Interpret. ;  MobsbIiLi,  Oenio  e  Nevrosi 
(1892),  and  Riv*  di  Files.  Scient.,  passim; 
Alto,  db  CABnoLLB,  Hist,  des  Sciences  et 
des  Savants  (1873)  *  Nisbbt,  The  Insanity  of 
Oenius  (1891);  TtaCK,  Der  geniale  Mensch 
(1897);  Odin,  as  above.      (j.j.-a.M.B.-OJP.B.) 

OiaoLU  [Lat.  gsnUf  kneel:  Qer.  Kms;  Fr. 
genou ;  Ital.  ginoeehio.  See  Bbaut  (glossary). 

Genua  (in  biology) :  see  Classificatioh  (in 
biology). 

Genua  (in  logic)  [Lat.  genus,  birth] :  Oer. 
Oenus;  Fr.  genre;  ItsX. geners.  A  class  which 
contains  within  its  extension,  or  is  divisible 
into,  smaller  classes,  caUed  relatively  species. 

llie  significanoe  of  the  term  has  always 
shared  the  ambiguity  which  is  discernible  in 
classification.  Genera  have  been  distin- 
guished partly  by  reason  of  the  obvious  difier- 
ences  in  the  larger  types  of  natural  forms, 
partly  by  reference  to  iJie  relatively  arbitrary 
process  of  arranging  in  accordance  withselected 
marks.  The  first  or  empirical  factor  is  pre- 
dominant in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term, 
and  in  much  of  the  Aristotelian  and  Scholas- 
tic logic;  the  second  has  been  insisted  on 
in  the  more  strictly  formal  logic.  The  diver- 
gence of  the  two  views  makes  itself  manifest 
at  the  limits  of  classification,  at  the  concep- 
tion of  a  swnmum  genus  and  an  infima  species, 
which  tend  on  the  one  view  to  be  regarded  as 
having  a  place  in  rerum  natura,  while  on 
the  oUier  they  are  but  ideal  boundaries  to  an 
arbitrary  process.  (b^.) 

One  of  the  Aristotelian  rules  of  DrvisiON 
(q.  V.)  in  logic  is  that  the  differences  of  different 
genera  are  different,  that  is  to  say,  cross-divi- 
sions are  not  to  be  made.  This  rule  is  sig- 
nally violated  in  the  modem  classifications  of 
chemistry,  mathematics,  and  logic  itself;  but 
in  biology,  owing  to  the  common  origin  of 
species,  tiie  classification  is  hierarchical,  as 
Aristotle  required.    Cf.  Pbbdioablbb.  (o.8.p.) 
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Geometrical    Kean:    see    Mean    akd 

MXDIAN. 

Qeometry  [Qr*  yt^furpiof  meaeurement  of 
the  earth]:  GTer.  OeofMirie;  Fr.  giomitrie; 
Ital.  geome^ria.  The  science  of  the  relations 
growing  out  of  extension  in  space,  abstraction 
being  made  of  all  properties  but  those  per- 
taining to  space  itself. 

Its  subject-matter  is  formed  of  ideal  bodies, 
having  mobility,  rigidity,  and  extension,  but 
no  other  properties  of  matter.  The  property 
of  extension  may  be  ideally  limited  to  one  or 
two  dimensions,  or  reduced  to  no  dimensions, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  point.  Such  bodies  are  in 
imagination  moved  about  as  if  real,  and  the 
science  is  constructed  by  pure  reasoning  about 
their  necessary  properties.  Cf.  Space.     (8.n.) 

George,  Leopold.  (1811-73.)  ^™  ^^ 
Berlin,  he  became  Privatdocent  there,  and  then 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Greifswald,  where 
he  died.  He  attempted  to  synthesize  the 
philosophical  principles  of  Hegel  and  Schleier- 
macher.  His  Metaphydc$  and  Psychology  are 
his  chief  works.  These  were  followed,  much 
later,  by  Logic  au  a  Theory  of  Knowledge. 

Geotrepiem  s  see  Tbofibm. 

G^nuido,  Jowph.  Xazie  do:  see  Dxoi- 
BAimo. 

GenBL  [Lat.  germen,  a  bud] :  Oer.  Keim ; 
Fr.  germe;  Ital.  germe.  A  word  sometimes 
used  for  the  organism  in  an  early  embryonic 
stage,  or  for  the  rudimentary  beginnings  of  an 
organ.  Now  generally  restricted  to  use  in 
composition,  e.g.  germ-cell  (see  Ovum),  Oebm- 
PI1A8M  (q.v.y  germ-layer  (see  Epiblabt,  and 

HyPOBLABT).  (G.LL.M.) 

Germiiial  Seleotion :  G^r.  Oerminal- 
ulektion;  Fr.eHecHon germindle;  Ital,  teUsdone 
gemUndle.  The  outcome  of  intra-germinal  com- 
petition or  'strugglefor  existence,'  as  the  result 
of  which  certain  Determinants  (q.  v.)  flourish 
rather  than  others.    Cf.  Iitebasblection. 

Suggested  by  Weismann  {Monist,  vi.  No.  2, 
Jan.  1896,  also  U^r  GfermifudselekUon,  1896) 
as  a  supplementary  hypothesis,  in  his  scheme 
of  hereditary  transmission,  to  account  for  the 
hypertrophy  and  atrophy  of  some  organs  or 
structures,  and  for  the  appearance  of  variations 
in  certain  dii*ections.  He  unwarrantably 
admits  the  position  that  variations  appear 
*  when  and  where  they  are  wanted,'  and  so 
seem  to  be  Dstebminate  (q.  v.) ;  but  by  this 
hypothesis  he  is  able  to  claim  that  natural 
selection  has  already  been  at  work  upon  the 
germinal  determinants.  (o.i<l.m.-j.m.b.) 

The  hypothesis  of  germinal  selection  is 
generally  considered  one  of  the  most  im-| 


portant  recent  suggestions  looking  to  the 
supplementing  of  natural  selection  without 
resort  to  the  Lamarckian  Factobs  of  Evolu- 
tion (q.  v.).  It  is  the  last  possible  applica- 
tion of  the  notion  of  struggle  for  existence, 
carrying  that  conception  beyond  the  struggle 
of  individuals  and  the  struggle  of  parts  to 
the  struggle  of  germs  in  the  single  organism. 
It  provides  a  purely  hypothetical  way  of 
securing  lines  of  determinate  evolution. 

LitereOwre:  Thomson,  The  Problem  of  Life ; 
Conn,  The  Method  of  Evolution ;  Qaoos,  The 
Play  of  Man  (Eng.  trans.),  373 ;  and  (more 
technical)  Delaqe,  Ann^  biologiqoe,  i  ff.. 
Index ;  Weismann,  as  cited  above,      (j.m j.) 

Genninal  TTeeidle :  Qer.  KeifM&achen ; 
Fr.  vimouU  germinoHve'y  Ital.  veBcieoLa  get- 
ndnaHva,  The  nucleus  of  the  ovum  b^ore 
the  formation  of  the  polar  bodies. 

The  germinal  vesicle  was  described  by 
Purkii^e  ini  825,  the  germinal  spot  (nucleolus) 
by  Wagner  in  1836.  The  terms  are  now 
falling  into  disuse.  See  F.  M.  Balfour,  Con^ 
par.  Emhrydl.  (cllJI.) 

Germination  (in  botany)  [Lat.  gemnn^  a 
bud]  :  Ger.  Ktimen ;  Fr.  gernmiaiUm ;  ItaL 
germinazione.  The  resumption  of  the  active 
processes  of  growth  by  seeds  and  spores  after 
a  time  of  quiescence  or  suspended  anima- 
tion. (E.8.G.) 

Germ^plaem :  Ger.  KeimpUuma ;  Fr. 
pUuma  germinaiif;  Ital.  germijplaama,  jplUuma 
germinativo.  The  substance  which  forms  the 
physical  basis  of  heredity.  Employed  by 
Weismann  {The  Germ-Plain,  1893).  PtoIh 
ably  identical  with  Idioplasm  (q.v.).  C£ 
Soma.  (ojaji.) 

Geraon»JeanCharlierde.  (1363-1429.) 
Bom  at  Gerson,  died  at  Lyons.  A  French 
theologian.  In  1377  he  entered  the  College 
of  Navarra  in  Paris,  and  d'Ailly  and  Henry 
of  Oyta  taught  him  logic  and  Uieology.  In 
1397  he  was  made  Dean  of  Bourges;  after 
1401,  pastor  of  St.  Jean  en  Gr^ve  in  Paris. 
He  lectured  on  mysticism  in  1404,  and 
wrote  a  work  on  the  subject  in  1407.  His 
denunciation  of  the  murderer  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans  necessitated  his  leaving  Paris  (14 19) 
and  remaining  several  years  in  Germany.  His 
numerous  works  were  among  the  first  printed 
books.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  author 
of  the  InUUUion  of  Christ.  His  work  on  the 
Conadlationa  of  Theology  is  also  well  known. 

Gersenidee.  (cir.  1 288-1344.)  Bom  in 
Bagnol,  Languedoo.  A  follower  of  Maimonidea. 
He  studied  Aristotle  in  the  works  of  AverroISs, 
and  was  familiar  with  the  Bible  and  Talmud. 
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He  sought  to  show,  as  his  mftster  had  begun 
to  do,  the  agreement  of  Aristotle  with  the 
Bible,  belieTing  that  the  latter  toaohee  all 
fields  of  knowledge.  He  differed  from  Averroto 
in  asserting  personal  immortality.  He  exer- 
cised great  influence  over  Spinoza,  as  did  also 
Maimonides. 

Gwrtation  (period  of)  [Lat.  ^Mfcwv,  to 
carry] :  Ger.  TragzeU,  Dauer  der  Sehwanger- 
mkafi\  Fr.  gutaUon;  Ital.  getiazume,  gravi- 
dama.  The  time  which  elapses  between  the 
conception  and  the  birth  of  the  young  mammal. 

The  following  are  the  periods  of  gestation 
in  some  of  the  commoner  mammals,  in  days : 
elephant  593,  giraffe  440,  mare  330,  cow  286, 
man  280,  red  deer  245,  hippopotamus  234, 
monkey  (oebus)  150,  pig  120,  dog  63,  cat  56, 
kai^aroo  38.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
find  a  definite  relation  between  the  average 
length  of  life  and  the  period  of  gestation. 

Litmuhi/n:  B.  Owbn,  Compar.  Anat.  and 
PhyrioL  of  the  Vertebrates;  F.  Latasts,  Des 
yariations  de  dur6e  de  la  gestation  chez  les 
mammiftres,  G.  R.  80c.  de  l^ol.,  Paris,  9^  s6r., 
iii.  ai-162  (1891).  (O.LL.M.) 

Owluf  Tiftiigwage  [Med.  Lat.  geitwu, 
a  mode  of  action,  from  Lat.  gutua,  an  act] : 
Ger.  OiMrdentpraehe;  Fr.  langage  de  geetes; 
ItaL  Unguaggio  nUmieo.  The  conventionalized 
use  of  mien  and  gesture  for  the  expression  of 
thoughts  and  feelings. 

The  &cial  movements  and  the  gestures 
which  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  accompany 
vocal  speech,  enforcing  or  supplementing  it, 
and  which  notably  play  an  important  part  in 
the  expression  of  mood  among,  for  instance,  the 
peoples  of  Southern  Europe^— Greeks,  Neapo- 
Htans,  Sicilians,  Portuguese— are  closely  allied 
in  their  psychological  conditions  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  speech,  ^e  interpretation  of  such  ges- 
tures as  are  handed  down  in  the  art  of  ancient 
peoples  may  be  regarded  as  an  auxiliary  to 
hermeneutics.  See  K.  Sittl,  Die  OAdirden 
d.  Griechm  li.  Romer ;  A.  Baumeister,  GAer- 
denapraehe  in  d.  Kunei,  Denkmaler,  i.  586  ff. 
AynnTig  scattered  tribes  of  savages  the  language 
of  gesture,  based  in  part  on  reflex  movements, 
in  part  on  directly  sigpuficant  movements,  often 
becomes  a  conventional  system,  serving  the 
purpose  of  conmiunication  without  aid  from 
voc^  speech. 

Liieratwre:  G.  Mallbbt,  First  Ann.  Rep. 
Rireau  of  Ethnol.  (Washington),  1879- 
80,  and  Sign  Language,  Techmer's  Int. 
Zeitsch.,  L  193  ff.  (1884);  Ch.  Dabwin, 
Expression  of  Emotion  in  Man  and  Animals 

(1872).  (B.I.W.) 


The  artificial  gesture  language  of  the  deaf 
shows  the  operation  of  such  a  system  con- 
structed from  alphabetioal  elements.     (j.ilb.) 

QwiUiMnc(or qenMatai),  Arnold.  (1625- 
69.)  Cartesian  philosopher,  educated  at  the 
University  of  Louvain,  where  he  later  lectured. 
Moved  to  Leyden,  and  became  a  Fh>teBtant 
See  Cabtssiaxism,  and  Oooabionalism. 

CHiMt  [Sansk.  ghae,  spirit] :  Ger.  (i)  Oe- 
apemi\  Yr.(i) §peotn,foaU6me\  ItaL(i)oift6fv, 
ammo,  (i)  An  apparition,  usually  of  the  sort 
taken  to  be  a  disembodied  spirit,  but  applied 
also  to  any  sort  of  apparent  manifestation  from 
a  spirit  world. 

(2)  AnearlywordfbrSFiBiT(q.v.).  (j.ilb.) 

QluMt  Tliaorj.  A  name  often  given  to 
Herbert  SpenoePs  theory  of  the  origin  of 
religion. 

The  'ghost  theory'  is  affirmed  in  many  places 
in  Spencer's  Prineiplee  of  Soeiology,  where 
the  evidence  is  also  adduced.  A  brief  state- 
ment of  it  in  his  own  words  is  as  follows :— 
'  While  primitive  men,  regarding  themselves 
as  at  the  mercy  of  surrounding  ghosts,  try  to 
defend  themselves  by  the  aid  of  the  exoroist 
and  the  sorcerer,  who  deal  with  ghosts  anta- 
gonistically, there  is  simultaneously  adopted 
a  contrary  behaviour  towards  ghosts — ^a  pro- 
pitiation of  them.  .  .  •  Out  of  this  motive  and 
these  observances  come  aU  forms  of  worship. 
Awe  of  the  ghost  makes  sacred  the  sheltering 
structure  for  the  tomb,  and  this  grows  into 
the  temple,  while  the  tomb  itseUT  becomes 
the  altar.  From  provisions  placed  for  the 
dead,  now  habitually  and  now  at  fixed 
intervals,  arise  religious  oblations,  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,  daily  and  at  festivals. 
Immolations  and  mutilations  at  the  grave 
pass  into  sacrifices  and  offerings  of  blood  at 
the  altar  of  a  deity.  Abstinence  from  food 
for  the  benefit  of  the  ghost  develops  into 
fasting  as  a  pious  practice ;  and  journeys  to 
the  grave  with  gifts  become  pilgrimages  to 
the  fiiirine.  Pftiises  of  the  dead  and  prayers 
to  them  grow  into  religious  praises  and 
prayers.  And  so  every  holy  rite  is  derived 
from  a  funeral  rite'  {Princ,  of  Soeicl,, 
i.  416*7,  3rd  ed.).  Spencer's  theory  has 
been  subjected  to  much  criticism,  not  only  by 
professional  theologians,  but  by  the  first 
authorities  on  primitive  man  and  culture. 
On  the  whole,  the  balance  is  against  it,  at 
least  in  the  form  in  which  he  has  stated  the 
theory.  It  may  be  apposite  to  add  that  the 
problem  of  the  origin  of  religion  is  really 
a  philosophical  and  psychological  one.  See 
Religion  (evolution  of,  and  psychology  of). 
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Liierature:  a  large  literature  bas  grovm 
up  on  this  sabject ;  tbe  following  works  re- 
present Tarious  points  of  view:— Eellooo, 
Genesis  and  Growth  of  Religion ;  King,  The 
Supematoral,  its  Origin,  Nature,  and  Evolu- 
tion; LiFFBBT,  Der  Seelencnlt  in  seinen 
Beziehungen  z.  althebriuscben  Religion;  Die 
Religionen  d.  europ.  Culturvolker ;  and  Chris- 
tenthum,  Volksglaube  u.  Volksbrauch ;  Max 
Mt^iiLBB,  Gifford  Lectures  (4  vols.),  and  Hib- 
bert  Lectures ;  Tislb,  Elements  of  the  Science 
of  Religion,  i.  68  f.,  ii.  208  f. ;  Rauwsnhoff, 
W^sbegeerte  v.  d.  Godsdienst;  v.  Biebeck, 
Lehrb.  d.  Religionsphiloe. ;  the  more  literary 
woriu  of  Andrew  Lang  contain  many  in- 
cidental suggestions ;  Ds  Wbtte,  Vorlesungen 
(i.  d.  Religion,  1 84  f .  Cf.  Anobstob  Wobship, 
Animibm,    Magic,   and  Religion    (various 

topics).  (B.M.W.) 

Oilb«rt  de  la  Ponte  (Gilbertus  Porre- 
tanus).  (1070-1154.)  A  French  theologian 
and  scholastic  philosopher.  Educated  under 
Bernard  of  Chartres,  he  taught  in  Chartres, 
Paris,  and  Poitiers.  He  became  bishop  of 
Poitiers  in  1 1 4  2.  Celebrated  as  a  dialectician, 
he  was  suspected  and  twice  arraigned  before  the 
council  by  Bernard  of  Glairvaux  and  the  pope. 

CKobertiv  TTiBcenao.  (1801-52.)  An 
Italian  patriot  and  philosopher.  In  181 7  he 
obtained  a  position  in  the  ecclesiastical  house- 
hold of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  of  church 
history,  and  the  classic  literature  of  Italy. 
Doctor  of  divinity  in  1823,  he  took  sacerdotal 
orders,  1825.  In  this  year  he  became  professor 
of  theology  at  Turin,  where  he  had  graduated. 
In  1834  he  became  chaplain  to  the  king, 
Charles  Albert.  Accused  of  favouring  the 
liberal  party,  he  left  Turin  and  resided  in 
Brussels,  where  he  taught  in  a  private  institu- 
tion, and  wrote  books.  He  returned  to  Turin  in 
1848,  and  was  warmly  welcomed.  He  became 
successively  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  minister  of  public  instruction,  and 
president  of  the  council.  He  resigned,  however, 
in  1849,  ^^^f  nioving  to  Paris,  died  there. 

Given  [AS.  gifan] :  Ger.  (daa)  Oegebene ; 
Fr.  {la)  donnie;  Ital.  (0)  dato.  One  of  the 
hypotheses  of  a  problem ;  used  also  in  the 
I^tin  form  datum  (of  which  it  is  a  translation). 
In  Greek  mathematics,  the  corresponding 
word  was  also  extended  to  whatever  is  deter- 
mined in  certain  specified  wa3rs  by  a  griven 
hypothesis.  The  plural  data  is  loosely  applied 
to  any  unquestioned  knowledge  upon  which 
a  judgment  is  based,  and  in  particular  to  our 
percepts,  in  the  phrase  '  data  of  experience.' 


The  English  adjective,  gitfen,  has  an  exceed- 
ingly convenient  use  to  indicate  that  that 
which  its  noun  denotes  must  be  onderBtood 
as  specified  (in  the  verification  of  what  is  said) 
previously  to  the  specification  of  something 
mentioned  before.  Thus,  'Some  woman  is 
adored  by  any  given  man,'  is  said  to  avoid  all 
possibility  of  understanding  the  statement  as 
'  Some  woman  is  adored  by  evenr  man.'  (O.8.P.) 

Olaad  [Lat.  giant,  an  aoomj :  Gkr.  DrUm ; 
Fr.  glande ;  Itid.  gkmdula.  A  secreting  oigan 
or  part ;  an  agglomeration  of  glandular  epi- 
thelial cells,  arranged  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways,  viz.  in  tubes — ^tubular  glands,  simple  and 
compound ;  in  sacs — '  acinous,*  *  racemose,'  or 
*  saccular,'  simple  and  compound;  ductless 
glands.    Cf.  Intsbkal  Becbetiok. 

Originally  applied  to  oval  bodies  on  the 
course  of  the  lymphatics,  and  these  are  still 
referred  to  under  the  name  'lymphatic  glands ' 
(Quain,  ftc).  The  tendency,  however,  is  to 
restrict  the  term  to  collections  of  true  secreting 
cells.  As  to  *  lymph-glands. — ^It  is  a  misnomer 
to  call  these  structures  glands,  for  they  produce 
no  secretion.  A  bettor  term  is  lymph-nodes.' 
Cf.  Dunham,  Histology  (1898),  114.  See 
Lymph.  (c.f.h.) 

Gmosiology  [Gr.  yv&tru,  knowledge, + XSyot, 
discourse]:  Ger.  Ononohgie,  ErkentUnist' 
lehre ;  Fr.  gnasiologie  (suggested — th jp.)  ;  Ital. 
gnoteologia.  The  science  of  knowledge,  its 
origin,  process,  and  validity.  Cf.  En^cSMO- 
LOOT,  meaning  (2)^  for  which  gnosiology  is 
recommended,  epistemdogy  being  used  for  the 
broader  inquiry  given  under  meaning  (i)  of 
that  topic.  (xj(.B.) 

QmoidMt  Gmostict  Gmostieini  [Gr.  yvMou, 
knowledge]:  Ger.  Onona,  gnostisch,  Ofwtti- 
dsmtts;  Yr.gnoM^gnostigue^gnostudmne;  Ital. 
gnod,  gnogtieOf  Gnostieiamo.  The  philoaophico- 
religious  doctrine  of  a  widely  di&sed  sect  or 
secte  of  (heretical)  Christians  in  the  2nd  and 
3rd  centuries  of  our  era  was  called  Gnosti- 
cism, the  sect  Gnostics,  and  the  principle  of 
their  teaching  Gnosis. 

The  Gnostics  professed  to  advance  beyond 
mero  faith  (mWtr)  and  to  reach  a  know- 
ledge (yMMTcr)  concerning  religious  and  philo- 
sophico-religious  questions.  In  so  doing, 
they  sought  to  combine  specifically  Christian 
principles  with  elemente  of  Jewii^  and  hea- 
then doctrine.  The  result  was  a  mixture 
or  amalgam  of  Chri^ian,  Jewish,  Hellenic 
(especially  Neo-Platonic),  and  oriental  (Per- 
sian) conceptions.  Among  the  chief  specula- 
tive problems  to  which  the  Gnostics  directed 
their  attention  were  the  nature  of  the  Deity  and 
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his  relation  to  the  world  (emanation  doctrine), 
creation,  matter,  the  nature  and  origin  of  evil, 
&c.  Their  method  was  imaginative  rather 
than  logical ;  their  doctrine  was  mythological 
to  a  large  degree,  and  differed  widely  with 
the  Tarions  leaders  and  parties.  They  were 
looked  upon  as  heretics  hy  the  Ghardi,  and 
their  opinions  condemned  in  &voar  of  the 
growing  Catholic  dogma. 

Literature:  F.  C.  Baub,  Die  christliohe 
Gnosis  (1835);  LiPBius,  Gnosticismus  (re- 
printed, i860,  from  Ersdi  and  Gmher^s  En- 
cyclopadie,  i.  71);  Schafv,  Hist  of  the 
Christ.  Ghnrch,  and  Ante-Nicene  Christi- 
anity, chap.  X.  $§  115-36;  Uebebwbo- 
Heinzb,  Gesch.  d.  Fhilos.  (8th  ed.,  1898), 
iL   §   7.    See  also  Fatbistio  Philosopht 

{2).  (A.OJLJr.) 

Oodaniiui,  Budolf.  (1547-1628.)  Bom 
at  Corbach;  studied  (1568-70)  philosophy 
and  theology  at  Marburg  and  Wittenberg,  and 
became  Privatdocent  in  philosophy  at  Wit- 
tenberg in  157 1.  In  1575  he  became  rector 
of  the  Faedagogium  at  Cassel ;  in  158 1  pro- 
fessor of  physics  at  Marburg;  and  in  1589 
professor  of  logic,  ethics^  and  mathematics  at 
the  same  place. 

God:  see  the  following  topics;  also 
Theism,  and  the  several  topics  Religiok. 

God  (idea  of)  [AS.  God]:  Ger.  Idee 
QoUm  ;  Fr.  idJie  de  Dieu ;  Ital.  idea  di  Dio. 
The  notion  of  Deity  or  Supreme  Being  which 
is  formed  in  the  human  consciouspess,  and 
which  includes  conceptions  of  the  nature, 
essential  attributes^and  relations  of  this  Being. 

The  question  of  the  idea  of  Otod  is  botii 
psychological  and  ontological,  and  involves 
considerations  of  origin,  nature,  and  validity. 
The  theories  of  origin  may  be  classified  (i)  in 
relation  to  consciousness,  as  derivative  and 
original ;  (2)  in  relation  to  the  mode  of  appre- 
hension, as  empirical  or  intuitional.  Theories 
of  nature  are  as  numerous  as  the  forms  of 
theistic  belief,  and  include  Monotheism, 
polytheism.  Pantheism,  Henothsism, 
Deism;  see  these  terms,  and  especially 
Theism,  and  Religion  (psychology  of). 
Theories  of  validity  may  be  classified  under 
the  heads  of  subjective  and  objective;  the 
former,  while  asserting  various  degrees  of 
subjective  validity  for  fiie  idea,  deny  its  ob- 
jective authority.  The  objective  theories 
afiirm  the  objective  validity  of  the  idea.  On 
this  basis  the  Anselmian  and  other  ontological 
arguments  for  the  existence  of  Qod  are 
founded. 

Literature:    Pfleidebeb,  Fhilos.  of  Re- 


ligion ;  Lepsittb,  Philos.  u.  Religion  (1885); 
McCosh,  The  Intuitions  of  the  Mind ;  H  abris, 
Philos.  Bans  of  Theism.   See  Theism.  (a.t.o.) 

God  (in  theology).  The  conception  and 
being  of  God  are  usually  treated  in  two  ways 
from  the  theological  standpoint,  (i)  Historic- 
ally :  (a)  the  Old  Testament  doctrine  of  God ; 
(6)  the  New  Testament  doctrine  of  God.  (2) 
Systematically :  (a)  in  his  own  proper  nature, 
involving  mainly  the  analysis  of  the  Attbi- 
BUTE8(q.  V.)  of  God,  and  all  the  problems  neces- 
sarily connected  therewith ;  (6)  God's  revela- 
tion of  himself,  involving  Ids  relation  to  the 
universe  and  especially  to  man ;  (0)  proceed- 
ing from  the  last,  and  closely  connected  with 
questions  of  revelation,  the  aspects  of  QoA,  or 
more  exactly,  problems  connected  with  dis- 
tinctions within  the  Godhead  (see  Godhead, 
and  Tbinitt).  The  problems  occurring  under 
(2,  a  and  h)  obviously  involve  underlying  phi- 
losophical principles,  apart  from  which  no 
progress  can  be  made,  and  apart  from  atten- 
tion to  which  no  consistent  conclusions  can 
be  reached. 

LUerature :  for  (i  a),  Davidson,  art.  on  the 
O.  T.  Teaching  about  God,  in  Hastings'  Diet, 
of  the  Bible^  with  the  literature  there 
cited ;  (i  5),  Sakdat,  ibid.,  art.  on  the 
N.T.  Teaching  about  God,  with  the  literature 
there  cited;  any  good  work  on  N.  T.  Theology, 
e.g.  Weiss  (^ig.  trans.\  Beyschlao  (Eng. 
trans.) ;  (2  a),  see  under  Attbibutes  (of  God); 
(a  5),  see  Ghbistology  ;  any  good  History  of 
Christian  Doctrine,  e.g.  Baub  (Gkr.),  Haoek- 
bach  (Eng.  trans.),  Shedd  (Eng.) ;  Ulbici, 
Gott  u.  d,  Natur ;  Flint,  Theism ;  Pflei- 
debeb, Fhilos.  of  Religion  (Eng.  trans.),  iii. 
337  ^'f  (2  <')i  Hegel,  Philos.  of  Religion 
(Eng.  trans.),  ii.  25  f ;  Baub,  Die  christl. 
Lehro  V.  d.  Dreieinigkeit  u.  Menschwerdung 
Gottes;  Meieb,  Die  Lehre  v.  d.  Trinitat  in 
ihrer  historischen  Entwickelung.        (b.m.w.) 

Godhead  [AS.  God  +  hdd,  office,  dignity] : 
Ger.  Oattheit;  Fr.  divinUS;  Ital.  divitUtdL 
The  name  usually  given  by  theologians  to  the 
completed  conception  of  God  as  triune ;  the 
three  Persons  as  one  God  constitute  the  God- 
head. 

As  the  Athanasian  Greed  says:  'But 
the  Godhead  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  all  one :  the  Glory 
equal,  the  Majesty  co-eternal.  Such  as  the 
Father  is,  such  is  the  Son :  and  such  is  the 
Holy  Ghost . . .  And  yet  they  are  not  three 
Gk)ds :  but  one  God.'  Accordingly,  the  term 
Godhead  may  be  used  also  to  indicate  the 
essential  divinity  not  only  of  God,  but  of 
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Cbrist  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Ab  the  same 
Creed  says,  in  another  place :  '  Equal  to  the 
Father,  as  touching  his  Godhead:  and  in- 
ferior to  the  Father,  as  touching  his  Man- 
hood.' See  Attbibutbs  (of  God),  Chbisto- 
LOGY,  God,  and  Tbinitt. 

Literature:  Gbatbt,  A  Guide  to  the 
Knowledge  of  God  (Eng.  trans.),  ii ;  Stbeh- 
STBA,  The  Being  of  God  as  Trinity  in 
Unity.  (B.M.W.) 

Goeteo  [Gr.  y^tft,  a  wizard,  sorcererl.  A 
name  given  to  wandering  Jewish  magicians, 
thaumaturgists,  or  exorcists  who  flourished 
throughout  the  Roman  empire  during  the 
early  days  of  Christianity,  and  lived  on  the 
credulity  of  the  masses. 

Simon  Magus  may  be  mentioned  as  per- 
haps the  most  important  representative  of 
the  class.  Jesus  may  have  referred  to  them 
(Matt.  xxiv.  II,  24—8 ;  Mark  xiiL  2a ;  John 
vi.  23,  24),  and  Paul  was  familiar  with  them 
(see  Acts  viii.  9  f.,  xiiL  6  f.). 

Literaiure :  Josephub,  Ajit.  of  Jews,  viiL  2, 
5  ;  Obigen,  Cont.  CeL,  i ;  Ewald,  Hist,  of 
Israel  (Eng.  trans.),  vii.  179,  317,  391,  viii. 
89,  123 ;  ZeiiLEB,  Acts  of  the  AposUes  (Eng. 
trans.),  i.  250  f. ;  Scholz,  Gotzendienst  u. 
Zauberwesen  bei  d.  HebnSern.  (b.ilw.) 

Golden  Bvle:  Ger.  gcldene  Ee^;  Fr. 
r^U  dtor;  Ital.  regola  cT  oro.  The  name 
given  to  the  Gospel  precept:  'Whatsoever 
ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
ye  even  so  to  them'  (Matt.  vii.  12;  Luke 
vi.  31). 

This  rule  has  often  been  adopted  as  ex- 
pressing the  sum  of  social  morality.  The 
negative  side  of  the  same  precept  is  some- 
times given  as  its  equivalent,  llius  Hobbes 
summarizes  the  fundamental  moral  laws  in 
the  command :  ^Do  not  that  to  another  which 
thou  wouldst  not  have  done  to  thyself.'  And 
he  identifies  this  with  the  golden  rule,  finom 
which,  however,  it  differs  in  not  enjoining 
active  beneficence,  and  requiring  o^y  ab- 
stinence finom  evil.  See  Sidgwick,  ffisi.  of 
Eng.  Elk.  (3rd  ed.),  167.  (w.b.8.) 

CMdea  flection:  Ger.  gcHdener  SehniU; 
Fr.  seeHan  cTor;  Ital.  sezione  awrea.  That 
division  of  a  magnitude  in  which  the  smaller 
portion  is  to  the  larger,  as  the  larger  portion 
is  to  the  whole. 

Derived  primarily  on  'the  mathematical 
side  from  the  division  of  a  line  into  extreme 
and  mean  ratio,  but  applied  more  widely  to 
a  similar  relation  between  the  dimensions  of 
surfaces,  e.  g.  the  two  adjacent  sides  of  a 
rectangle  and  the  sum  of  these  sides,  the 
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parts  of  the  human  figure,  fto.  The  relation 
involved  has  also  been  applied  in  explanation 
of  musical  harmony,  the  rektion  between  the 
vibration  rates  of  the  various  tones  concerned 
being  supposed  to  illustrate  it.  The  supposed 
aesthetic  value  of  the  relation  has  belsn  re- 
ferred to  its  embodiment  of  a  just  piopor^ 
tion,  expressing  mediation  between  complete 
equality  (i :  i)  and  complete  inequality  (i :  2). 
This  value  has  been  shown  to  be  subject 
to  numerous  modifications.  The  most  agree- 
able forms  among  parallelograms  are  the 
apparent  squares  and  figures  whose  sides 
conform  to  the  relations  of  the  golden  section. 
In  the  oaae  of  a  line,  whether  horizontal  or 
perpendicular,  the  golden  section,  although 
very  agreeable,  is  not  aesthetically  the  most 
satisfactory  division. 

The  division  of  a  line  into  extreme  and 
mean  ratio  was  accomplished  by  EucUd.  The 
aesthetic  value  of  the  relation  involved  was 
first  developed  by  Zeising,  who  gave  it  the 
widest  application  throughout  the  range  of 
the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art.  He  saw 
in  it  the  concrete  embodiment  of  an  ultimate 
aesthetic  principle,  i.  e.  the  combination  of 
a  complete  diversity  in  an  harmonious  unity. 
Fechner  investigated  experimentally  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  to  various  simple 
geometrical  forms,  and  found  it  subject  to 
sundry  modifications.  Helwig,  Witmer,  and 
others  have  made  further  experiments^  and 
have  alsQ  discussed  the  theoretical  bearings 
of  the  principle. 

LiUraiure:  ZsiBiNa^  Neue  Lehre  von 
den  Proportionen  des  menschlichen  Kbrpers 
(1^54)9  ctnd  Aesthetische  Forschungen  (i  855); 
Feohneb,  Zur  experimentalen  Aesthetik 
(1871),  and  Vorschule  d.  Aesthetik  (1876); 
WiTHEB,  Fhilos.  Stud.,  ix;  Helwio,  Theorie 
des  Schonen  (1897).  (J.B.A.) 

Good  [AS.  god] :  Ger.  &tU;  Fr.  him  (pre- 
ferred), Son;  Ital.  bene.  Possessing  Wobth 
(q.  V.)  of  some  sort  (w.b.8.-^.x.b.) 

Anything  which  satisfies  a  desire  has  worth 
in  that  respect,  and  is  called  good  for  that 
purpose.  At  the  same  time,  this  same  thing 
may  yet  be  in  other  respects,  and  on  the 
whole,  bad.  In  a  fuller,  ethical  sense  the 
term  'good'  is  applied  only  to  that  whose 
worth  cannot  be  thus  inverted  or  changed, 
i.  e.  is  intrinsic,  sometimes  with  the  dis- 
tinctive adverb  'morally  good.'  Hence  the 
assertion  of  Kant  that  the  only  unconditional 
good  is  a  good  will. 

Good  as  a  substantive  means  a  thing  pos- 
sessing worth.  An  old  classification,  adopted 
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by  Aiistotle,    divides  goods   into    extern^  ( The  most  general — good  news  of  any  kind ; 


goods,  goods  of  the  body,  and  goods  of  the 
soul — hom  which  the  inquiry  starts  into  the 
tme  human  good;  and  this  inquiry  con- 
stitutes ethical  science.  C£  Class,  Ideale  u. 
OiUer  (1886).  (W.B.8.) 

QoodiiMNi  (ethical):  Ger.  daa  OuU;  Fr. 
hoTiii ;  Ital.  honiiL  The  possession  of  intrinsic 
worth. 

The  term  has  the  same  vagueness  as  Good 
(q.  v.).  Hence  the  distinction  drawn  by 
Shafteshctry  {Inquiry^  Bk.  I.  §  3),  who  says 
that  goodness  depends  only  on  the  affections, 
and  may  belong  to  any  sensible  creature; 
whereas  'virtue  or  merit'  belongs  to  man 
only,  since  it  implies  the  reflex  or  moral  sense 
which  makes  the  conception  of  worth  and 
honesty  an  object  of  his  i^ection. 

Goodness  is  also  used  as  an  abstract  ex- 
pression for  that  which  is  morally  highest, 
or  of  greatest  worth — ^the  Good,  or  the 
SuMMUic  BoHTTM  (q.  V.).  In  this  sense  good- 
ness or  the-good-in-itself  {a^6  <Sya^)  is  used 
in  Plato's  BepuUie  to  express  the  ultimate 
ground,  not  only  of  moral  aetivity,  but  of  all 
reality.  It  is  thus  raised  from  a  purely 
human  to  a  universal  conception.         (w.b.s.) 

Qoods :  G^er.  Outer;  Fr. bisns ;  Ital.  merci. 
The  elements  that  constitute  wealth ;  objects 
capable  of  satisfying  human  desire. 

It  is  a  moot  point  whether  immaterial 
wealth  should  be  characterized  as  goods ;  and 
it  is  also  doubtful  whether  non-transferable 
objects  should  be  included  under  the  term. 
MarshaU  adopts  a  very  wide  interpretation, 
including  at  once  things  external  and  in- 
ternal, material  and  personal,  transferable 
and  non-transferable.  But  it  seems  question- 
able policy  to  depart  so  widely  from  current 

usage.  (A.T.H.) 

Oorgiajip  of  Leontini.  A  Greek  orator 
and  sophist,  a  contemporary  of  Socrates  and 
of  Empedocles,  who  is  sometimes  said  to  have 
been  his  teacher.  The  influence  of  2jeno 
upon  him  was  supreme.  See  Pse-Socbatic 
lWi«080PHT  (Sophists). 

OdMhelt  Carl  Friedrioh.  (1781-1861.) 
Gkrman  philosopher,  follower  of  Hegel;  a 
jnrist.  Educated  at  Bonn,  he  was  for  some 
time  counsellor  of  the  provincial  court  in 
Naumburg;  after  1845  first  president  of  the 
Consistory  for  Saxony.  Died  in  Naumburg. 
He  sought  to  demonstrate  the  harmony  of 
HegeUs  philosophy  with  Christianity. 

Ooflpel  [AS.  Oody  God,  -f  tpeU,  a  narrative] : 
Qer.  £vangeliym;  Fr.ivangile;  ItekL,  evangeto, 


(2)  that  in  which  it  is  commonly  employed 
throughout  Christendom — the  good  news  of 
redemption  through  the  mediation  of  Jesus 
Christ;  (3)  by  analogy  from  (a),  the  dis- 
tinctive— possibly  new — ^teaching  peculiar  to 
a  man  or  school. 

Gospels  is  the  collective  term  used  to  de- 
note ^e  writings  of  the  four  Evangelists — 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John.  For  obvious 
reasons,  these  writings  have  received  closest 
attention  from  Christian  and  anti-Christian 
writers  for  centuries.  Here  it  is  possible 
only  to  indicate,  and  this  with  the  utmost 
generality,  the  views  of  them  generally  enter* 
tained  to-day.  Every  one  recognizes  that  the 
writings  attributed  to  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke  agree  among  themselves  in  very  striking 
ways — Whence  their  ordinary  name  the  Synoptic 
Gk>spels,  that  is,  the  Gospels  which  '  see  to- 
gether ' ;  similarly  all  agree  that  these  Gospels 
difler  in  the  most  marked  way  firom  the  writing 
attributed  to  John,  often  called  the  '  spiritual 
Gospel.'  Hence  two  distinct  problems  have 
arisen  —  the  synoptic  problem,  and  the 
problem  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Many  would 
doubtless  admit  that,  at  the  present  time,  the 
former  is  more  completely  understood,  and  is 
further  on  the  way  towards  satisfactory  solu- 
tion than  the  latter,  (i)  After  Eichhorn 
(i794),Gie8eler(i8i8),Sdileiermacher(i8i8), 
and  Credner  (1836)  had  initiated  modem 
criticism  by  formulating  the  DocuMSirrABT 
Htpothesis  (q.v.),  the  greatest  desideratum 
for  a  fuller  elucidation  of  the  synoptic  problem 
was  a  more  thorough  examination  of  the  rela- 
tion between  Matthew  and  Luke  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Mark  on  the  other.  This  was  under- 
taken by  Weiss  and  Wilke  simultaneously 
(1838).  They  suggested  that  Mark  came  first 
in  the  order  of  time;  that  its  writer  presented 
more  precisely  than  his  companions  an  original 
document,  accessible  to  all  three;  and  that 
the  writers  of  Matthew  and  Luke  used  a  second 
document,  one  not  employed  by  the  writer  of 
Mark,  and  known  as  the  Logia  of  Matthew. 
With  the  exception  of  the  adherents  of  the 
Tt)BiNO£N  School  (q.v.),  New  Testament 
critics  have  in  the  main  followed  these  lines 
of  Weiss  and  Wilke  till  the  present  time. 
The  view  now  generally  approved,  though 
with  difierences  in  detail,  upon  which  it  is 
impossible  to  enlarge  here,  is  that  the  three 
synoptic  writers  all  used  an  existing  (earlier) 
source  which  is  most  faithfully  presented  by 
the  writer   of  Mark;    that   the  writers   of 
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(oonsisting  of  Logia  or  sayings),  excerpts  from 
which  constitute  the  main  differences  between 
their  GkMpels  and  that  attributed  to  Mark; 
that  possibly,  though  here  there  is  dispute,  the 
writer  of  Luke  had  these  Logia  before  him  in 
a  collection  which  contrasted  with  that  used 
by  the  writer  of  Matthew.  As  to  dates :  there 
is  least  evidence  regarding  Matthew,  which 
possibly  falls  within  the  ist  century.  Mark, 
too,  cannot  be  dated  with  any  certainty,  and 
probably  could  not  have  been  written  before 
A.  D.  68.  Haying  regard  to  the  evidence 
which  the  Pauline  writings  throw  on  the 
subject,  Luke  cannot  well  have  been  written 
after  a.d.  8o. 

(2)  The  problem  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is 
admitted  to  be  exceedingly  difficult,  even  if 
on  no  other  account  than  that  it  is  not  a 
historical  document  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
synoptics.  This  obviously  introduces  sources 
of  much  perplexity.  There  are  those  who 
altogether  deny  its  historical  character,  and 
point  out  the  impossibility  that  John  could 
have  had  a  part  in  its  authorship.  Others, 
on  the  contrary,  sharply  contend  for  both 
these  positions.  It  seems  certain  that  this 
Gospel  was  well  known  by  a.d.  185,  and  it 
seems  problematical  that  it  was  quoted  by 
Basilides  in  a.d.  125.  It  is  practically  certain 
that  its  author  was  a  Jew.  Little  more,  of 
a  definite  character,  can  be  said.  After  all 
that  has  been  done  and  written,  one  is  forced 
to  agree  with.Hamack,  that  'the  origin  of 
the  Johannine  writings  is,  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  history  of  literature  and  dogma,  the  most 
marveUous  enigma  which  the  early  history  of 
Christianity  presents'  (Hist,  of  Dogma,  i.  96, 
97).  The  problem  of  the  relation  between 
the  Logos,  as  used  by  the  writer  of  John, 
and  the  Jewish-Alexandrian  conception — the 
point  where  the  entire  discussion  touches 
philosophy  most  closely— ^must,  like  the  whole 
Johannine  question,  be  regarded  as  still  sub 
ifidiee, 

Liieraiure :  Reubb,  Hist,  of  the  N.  T.  (Eng. 
trans.) ;  Holtzmaitn,  Einleitung  in  d.  N.  T. ; 
Weizbackjes,  Untersuch.  U.  d.  evang.  Gesch. ; 
Wbnbt,  Die  Lehre  Jesu  (Eng.  trans,  of  2nd 
part);  P.  Ewald,  Das  Hauptproblem  d. 
Evangelienfrage ;  Keim,  Jesus  of  Nazara 
(Eng.  trans.),  i;  Davidson,  Introd.  to  the 
N.  T.;  the  most  handy  summary  in  English 
(from  an  advanced  standpoint)  is  Cabpenteb, 
The  First  Three  Gospels.  For  Fourth  Gospel : 
Watkinb,  Bampton  Lects.;  Schekkel,  Char- 
acterbild  Jesu ;  Thoma,  Die  Genesis  d.  Johan. 
Evangel.;    Betschlao,   N.  T.  Theol.  (Eng. 


t>ans.V  i.  2 16  f. ;  Wxibb,  life  of  Christ  (Eng. 
trans.) ;  Sandat,  in  the  Expositor  (1891-2]; 
Ha&nack,  in  Zeitsch.  f.  Theol.  u.  Kirche,  li. 
189  f.;  Wbizsackeb,  Apostolic  Age  (Eng. 
trans.),  ii.  206  f.  (b.m.w.) 

CkkTemmant  (divine) :  Ger.  gfiMieke  Re- 
gierwig;  Fr.gouvememmU  divin;  Ital.^OMmo 
divino.  (i)  The  name  given  to  that  view  of 
God's  relation  to  the  world  which  is  im- 
mediately deducible  finom  his  attribute  of 
omnipotence. 

(2)  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  moral 
order  of  the  world  as  indicated  uxider  Theo- 
dicy. 

Because  omnipotent,  God  governs  the  uni- 
verse according  to  his  will,  that  is,  in  con- 
formity with  his  nature.  This  is  the  positive 
side.  The  negative  appears  in  the  &ct  that 
this  conception  of  the  universe  (as  oosmos) 
excludes,  on  the  one  hand,  a  mere  determining 
fiate  and,  on  the  other,  mere  blind  chance.  In 
dogmatic  theology  this  idea  of  government 
refers  rather  to  nature  than  to  man,  the 
relationship  of  the  Deity  to  humanity  being 
expressed  more  "eminently  in  the  scheme  of 
salvation.  See  ATTBiBirrBB  (of  God),  God, 
Godhead,  and  Thxodict. 

Ltt&raiwn:  McCobh,  Method  of  Divine 
Government;  FlO'GEL,  Das  Wnnder  u.  d. 
Erkennbarkeit  Gottes;  Dx  Mabgebib,  Thte- 
dic^;  Herzog^s  Beal-Encyc,  art.  Th^odic^; 
LoTZE,  Microoosmus  (Eng.  trans.)  ;  Obb, 
Christian  View  of  God  and  the  Worid; 
Pfleidebeb,  Philos.  of  Religion  (Eng. 
trans.),  iv.  20  f.;  Rxttsch,  Nature  and  the 
Bible  (Eng.  trans.).  See  also  the  citations 
under  RxLiGioir  (philosophy  of),  Thbodict, 
and  in  Bibliog.  E,  i,  fr.  (B.X.W.) 

Govenunant  (political).  The  ruling  or 
directing  of  a  community  as  a  whole,  and  as 
organized  into  a  State  (q.  v.). 

The  discussion  of  government,  and  forms  of 
government,  is  at  least  as  old  as  Greek  philo- 
sophy. The  distinction  of  state  from  society 
is  vital  here :  a  society  with  a  common  govern- 
ment is  a  state ;  a  state  without  government 
would  be  a  mere  society.  It  is  not  essential 
that  the  ruling  or  directing  power  should  be 
sovereign  (in  Austin's  sense).  It  is  not  sove- 
reign in  subject  conununities  (Mysore,  Basuto- 
land)  ;  but  the  two  qualities  are  usually 
combined.  See  also  Abistogbact,  Dkmo- 
CBAGT,  and  State  (philosophy  of).  (j.b.) 

Grace  [Lat.  ffraiia]:  Ger.  AnmtUh;  Fr. 
grdce ;  Itai.  graziay  greudositd.  That  species 
of  the  beautiful,  or  of  aesthetic  value,  foimd 
primarily  in  ease  and  spontaneity  of  posture 
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or  motion,  and,  by  analogy,  in  freely  flowing 
enires  and  contoon,  in  slender  colomnB,  in 
speech  or  conduct  wbich  saggests  ease  and 
spontaneousness  rather  than  power. 

It  is  thus  contrasted  with  the  sublime  or 
majestic,  bat  the  element  of  smallness  is  not 
so  prominent  as  in  the  pretty.  Beanty  with 
the  element  of  dignity  inspires  respect,  and 
keeps  the  obsenrer  at  a  distance;  grace 
attracts — a  £ftctor  still  more  prominent  in  the 
German  Anmuth,  which  is  nearly  equivalent 
to  '  grace  and  charm.'  This  distinction  was 
suggested  by  Plato,  made  more  explicit  by 
Cicero,  and  elaborated  by  Schiller  {AwimUh 
«.  Wikrde).  Hogarth  distinguished  from  the 
waving  line  of  beisiuty  the  more  varied  serpen- 
tine line  of  grace  formed  by  winding  a  line 
about  a  cone. 

LiUratwre :  Schillxb,  Grace  and  Dignity, 
in  Essays,  Aesth.  and  Philos.;  Habtmanh, 
Aesth.,  iL  chap,  iv ;  Walteb,  Gesch.  d.  Aesth. 
im  Alterthum;  Spxkcsb,  Essays,  ii.    (J.H.T.) 

Gvaoe  (in  theolc^):  Ger.  Grutde;  Fr. 
grdee;  Ital.  grtuda.  The  name  given  to  the 
special  attribute  of  God  manifested  to  hu- 
manity in  the  plan  of  redemption.  It  involves 
the  conception  of  favour,  accompanied  by 
spontaneity,  mercy,  and  goodness,  which  the 
recipient  has  not  merited. 

It  originates  in  Gk)d's  'eternal  pleasure.' 
God's  grace  is  held  to  establish  a  kingdom  of 
grace ;  and  here  the  controversies  with  which 
the  subject  is  connected  begin  to  emerge.  To 
what  extent  does  man,  looking  to  his  lost 
condition,  co-operate  with  God  in  this  king- 
dom of  grace?  The  antagonism  between 
AuouErmnAifisM  (q.  v.)  and  Pklaoiakism 
(q.  v.),  as  between  Galvhosm  (q.  v.)  and 
Aiuu^fiAKiSM  (q.v.),  originated  here.  An 
antinomy  between  sin  and  freedom,  between 
grace  and  works,  displayed  itself  which  had 
the  greatest  influence  on  thought,  especially 
after  the  Reformation.  It  need  hardly  be 
added  that  these  problems  arise  in  a  universe 
which  is  presupposed  to  be  constructed,  as 
regards  man,  on  a  definite  plan.  Man  fell ; 
hence  God's  grace,  and  all  the  difficulties 
which  the  conception  has  called  up. 

Liieratwre :  Lichtenbezger's  Encyc.  des 
8ci.  religieuses,  art.  Gr&ce  Divine,  by  Bois  ; 
CuvHiKGHAM,  Historical  TheoL;  Spbkeb, 
Yon  d.  Natur  u.  Gnade;  Herzog's  Real- 
Encyc,  art.  Gxuule,  by  Lanoe,  gives  full  litera- 
ture; ScHLjEisBMACHEB,  Glaubenslehre ;  any 
good  work  on  Biblical  theology — Oehleb, 
Wbiss  (Eng.  trans.).  (B.M.W.) 

(Christian).    A  term  used,  gener- 


ally in  Christian  ethics  or  in  homilies,  to 
indicate  the  characteristic  marks  of  the  ethico- 
religious  life  in  the  Christian  man.  The 
graces  are  practical  accompaniments  of  the 
main  Christian  virtues — faith  or  fidelity; 
love  or  steadfastness  of  good  will ;  wisdom  as 
displayed  in  cheerful  hope.  They  reveal 
themselves  principally  in  the  unaffected  or 
unconscious  performance  of  duty  as  inspired 
by  the  Christian  ideal. 

LiUratwr€\  see  Ethics  (Christian).  (b.m.w.) 

Grade  (of  consciousness)  [Lat.  grod^t^ 
degree]:  Qtvr.  Raing\  Fr.  grades  rang ;  ItaL 
ordine.  Relative  position  in  the  scale  of 
animal  minds. 

Grade  is  the  term  recommended  for  the 
place  of  this  or  that  consciousness  from  the 
point  of  view  of  psychological  observation,  as 
opposed  to  the  relative  '  degree '  of  conscious- 
ness of  the  same  mind  from  time  to  time.  See 
Subconscious  for  the  further  working  out 
of  this  distinction.  (j.iu.,  g.f.s.) 

Chnunmar  [OF.  gramairef  from  Med. 
Lat.  grammaria,  improperly  used  for  gram^ 
maitica\ :  Ger.  ChummaJUk;  Fr.  grammaiT€\ 
Ital.  grammatica.  Orderly  presentation  of  the 
material  of  language. 

When  the  basis  of  arrangement  is  the  form 
and  relation  which  the  phenomena  exhibit  in 
actual  use,  it  is  called  descriptive  grammar. 
Most  school  grammars  belong  to  the  de- 
scriptive class,  though  in  recent  days  a 
tendency  has  shown  itself  to  seek  aid  from 
historical  grammar,  so  fiir  as  it  can  be  done 
without  compromising  pedagogical  clearness 
of  statement.  When  the  basis  of  arrange- 
ment is  the  relation  to  an  order  of  historical 
development,  it  is  called  historical  grammar. 
When  the  basis  is  relation  to  the  general  prin- 
ciples governing  the  psychological  life  of 
language,  it  is  called  general  or  philosophical 
grammar.  Only  two  peoples  have  inde- 
pendently developed  complete  grammatical 
systems,  the  Hindus  and  the  Greeks.  The 
Hindu  system,  characterized  by  greater  ob- 
jectivity, gave  the  impulse,  when  opened  up 
to  Western  scholars  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  to  the  development  of  modem 
scientific  grammar.  The  Greek  system  origi- 
nated in  the  service  of  philosophy,  and  later 
freed  itself  from  the  leading-strings  of  meta- 
physics, only  as  the  accumulation  of  ordered 
facts  compelled  it.  The  little  handbook  of 
Greek  Grammar  prepared  by  Dionysius 
Thrax,  probably  in  the  2nd  century  b.  c,  under 
the  title  Tc;(M|  ^Mwaiov  rpafifutrucov,  became 
the  basis  for  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  grammars 
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down  to  modem  tixnes,  and  determined  the 
traditions  of  all  descriptiTe  grammar  in  the 
Western  world. 

LiUraium:  H.  Steihthal,  Gesch.  d. 
Sprachwiss.  bei  den  Griechen  n.  Romem 
(1863;  snded.,  1890);  Th.  Bbnfxt,  Geach. 
d.  Sprachwiss.  (1869);  R  DelbbOck,  £in- 
leitong  in  das  Sprachstudinm  (and  ed.,  1885, 
Eng.  trans.) ;  G.  Uhlio,  Dionysii  Thrads  Ars 
Grammatioa  (1883).  (b.i.w.) 

Graadenr  (delirium  of):  Ger.  Orotien' 
wahn,  Megal<muinis ;  Ft.  d&ire  dsi  grandewa, 
migalamanie;  Ital.  dMrio  di  grandezza, 
megalomainM.  The  belief,  on  the  part  of  an 
insane  person,  that  he  possesses  unusaal 
powers,  riches,  or  other  sorts  of  saperiority : 

MSOALOMANIA  (q.  ▼.). 

Delusions  of  grandeur  accompanj  the  ex- 
cited or  exalted  forms  of  mania  and  central 
paralysis.  In  some  cases  this  fixed  delusion 
is  the  chief  symptom  of  insanity,  thus  forming 
a  monomania  of  grandeur,  or  pride.  For 
literature    see   Exaltatioh,    Mania,    and 

MOHOMAHIA.  (J.J.) 

Graphie  Xethod  (of  recording) :  see 
Laboeatobt  and  Appabatub,  n,  genmd, 

Graphio  Xethod  (of  representation): 
Ger.  grapfUsche  Meihode;  Fr.  fnkhode  gra- 
phiqu4j  vnJHhoda  dss  eourbes;  Ital.  mitodo 
grajleo.  The  presentation  to  the  eye  of  the 
results  of  measurements  or  statistics  by  means 
of  curves  and  other  figures. 


percentages  of  the  whole  numbers  making 
the  seyeral  estimates  are  the  ordinates.  It 
should  be  noted  that  in  such  eurres  the  rela- 
tions between  ordinates  and  abscissae  aie 
arbitrary.  Simple  numerical  results  can 
sometimes  be  illustrated  to  advantage,  as  by 
rectangles  or  sectors.  Thus  if  of  every  100 
associations  47  were  classed  as  objective,  40 
as  logical,  and  13  as  verbal,  the  results  might 
be  represented  in  either  of  the  two  ways 
shown  in  Fig.  a.  (j.if%o.) 


10  so         80 

Wtight  In  ounMt 
Kg.  I. 

While  an  algebraical  Cubve  (q.  v.)  can  but 
rarely  represent  the  complex  quantitative  re- 
lations with  which  experimental  psychology 
is  concerned,  it  is  an  advantage  to  represent 
graphically  to  the  eye  the  relations  of  quanti- 
ties and  even  simple  numerical  results.  Thus 
the  subjoined  curve  (Fig.  i)  shows  the  esti- 
mate from  memory  of  the  weight  of  a  book 
(24  oz.)  made  by  fifty-six  students.  The 
estimates  (in  ounces)  are  the  abscissae,  and  the 


• 

OBJECnyE 

LOGICAL 

VERBAU 

• 

fig.  a. 

This  method,  as  well  as  the  curve,  has  been 
much  used  by  Francis  Galton  for  psycho- 
logical and  anthropological  data^  and  owes 
much  of  its  development  to  him.  Cf.  Galton, 
Ncntwrcd  IfiherUance^  and  Inquiriea  into 
Human  Faeutty.  (j.m.b.) 

Graphology  fGr.  ypatt^,  writing,  +  X<Syof, 
lore] :  Ger.  Oraphologie,  Handdchriflenkunde ; 
Fr.  graphdogie ;  Ital.  grafoiogia.  The  study 
or  science  of  Handwhitimo  (q.  v.). 

In  the  best  French  and  Gennan  works, 
graphology  views  handwriting  as  a  motor 
indication  or  expression,  to  be  interpreted  by 
the  aid  of  and  along  with  the  other  motor 
activities  on  the  basis  of  psychological  prin- 
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ciples.  Ab  a  practical  art,  attempting  to 
interpret  or  r^  character  in  individualB 
from  their  handwriting,  it  has  as  little 
scientific  basis  as  palmistry  or  phrenology. 
While  both  the  principles  and  conclusions  are 
frequently  of  doubtful  validity,  yet  the  study 
indudes  the  legitimate  factors  in  a  possible 
science  of  handwriting. 

From  the  practical  point  of  view  of  identi- 
fication of  handwriting,  graphology  is  also 
called  into  requisition,  and  the  term  grapho- 
logist becomes  equivalent  to  handwriting 
expert. 

The  pathology  of  handwriting  presents 
a  further  interesting  sspect  of  the  study. 
The  study  of  the  degeneration  of  hand- 
writing in  the  insane  (see  article  of  this  title 
in  Tuke's  Diet,  cf  PtyMl.  Med.)  has  revealed 
characteristic  divei^ences  from  the  normal 
in  cases  of  general  paralysis,  idiocy  (see 
Piper,  S^rifyproben  vcn  Schwaolmnmgen, 
1893),  mania,  melancholia,  as  well  as  in 
hystmai  changes  of  personality,  hypnotic 
states,  Ac.  In  all  such  cases,  handwriting 
is  viewed  as  only  one  among  many  of  the 
significant  forms  of  highly  specialized  motor 
expressions.  Mirror  writing  (see  Ireland, 
Bkt  on  the  Brain,  1893,  399)  is  a  form  of 
writing  in  which  the  letters  are  reversed  as 
if  seen  in  a  mirror,  and  occurs  sporadically  in 
normal  individuals  (notably  in  children)  as 
well  as  in  connection  with  mental  disorders, 
and  offers  special  problems  of  interest  in  the 
doTclopment  and  dissolution  of  writing. 
Agraphia  includes  the  inability  to  write  or 
difficulty  in  writing  resulting  from  dis- 
order in  the  cerebral  centre  for  writing. 
See  Abbjlpbia,   and   Spbbch  and  its  De- 

VXCTS. 

Literature :  J.  CBipiEux-JAMiH,  L'&riture 
et  le  Garact^re  (1895,  also  in  Eng.  trans.); 
P.  Helot,  L'£criture  et  le  Garact^re  (1889); 
Louis  DBS  Champs,  La  Philos.  de  TEcriture 
(1892)  ;  also  the  periodical  La  Graphologie, 
pabli^ed  in  different  forms  since  1871. 
EiBUDniSTEx,  Die  Bchrift  (1879),  and 
Pbb  YXB,  Psychol,  des  Schreibens  ( 1 895),  repre- 
sent the  most  valuable  attempts  to  interpret 
handwriting.  (J.J.) 

GsatifiGation :  see  Satisfactiok. 

Gsatitiide  [Lat.  gratitude,  from  gr€Uu8, 
pleasing]:  Ger.  Da^MarkeU;  Fr.  gratitude, 
recoemaieeanee  \  HBX.graJtitudineyrieonoecenxa, 
The  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  recipient 
of  a  favour  towards  its  donor,  involving  a  dis- 
position to  promote  the  good  of  the  donor. 

Qratitude,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  disposition 


to  promote  the  good  of  another,  is  a  special 
case  of  Bbnsyolbvob  (q.v.) ;  but  seeing  that 
this  disposition  to  do  good  is  in  a  manner 
due  to  the  other  in  return  for  favour  received, 
the  quality  is  assimilated  to  Justice  (q.  v.). 
The  question  whether  gratitude  can  be  dis- 
interested, or  is  always  founded  on  self- 
love,  is  frequently  discussed  by  the  English 
moralists. 

IAierai!wrei  Hutohsson,  Inquiry,  §  a,  vi; 
J.  Gat,  Prelim.  Diss,  to  King's  Origin  of  Evil, 
xlix;  Hume,  Princ.  of  Mor.,  App.  ii.     (w.b.s.) 

Grave  Kamumios.  An  erroneous  term 
for  Combination  Tones  (q.  v.).  (b.b.t.) 

Qgavewmdag  WlUem  Jakob  van's. 
(1688-1742.)  Dutch  philosopher  and  mathema- 
tician. Studied  in  Leyden.  Began  practising 
law  (i  707)  at  the  Hague.  In  1 7 15  he  accom* 
panied  an  embassy  to  England  as  secretary, 
and  became  acquainted  with  Newton.  He  was 
chosen  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society.  In  1 7 1 7 
he  became  professor  of  mathematics  and  astro- 
nomy at  Leyden,  and  introduced  the  New- 
tonian philosophy  to  that  institution.  His 
works  deal  in  part  with  Newton's  philosophy. 

Gravitation  [Lat.  gramtare,  to  gravitate] : 
Ger.  Sehwerkraft,  Gravitatien;  Fr.  gravitcOion; 
Ital.  graivitazione.  That  seemingly  universal 
tendency  of  every  particle  of  matter  to  move 
towards  every  other  particle  with  a  force 
directly  as  the  product  of  the  masses  of  the 
particles,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  (r)  which  separates  them. 

The  &ot  that  all  bodies  on  the  earth's  sur«- 
&ce  tend  to  fall  downwards  was  known  from 
the  beginning  of  human  experience.  That  the 
force  Uius  indicated  tends  towards  the  centre 
of  the  earth  must  have  been  dimly  recognized 
since  the  time  of  Ptolemy.  That  the  planets 
gravitate  towards  the  sun  was  vaguely  seen 
by  Kepler,  and  more  dearly  by  Huyghens  and 
others.  That  the  moon  gravitates  towards 
the  earth  was  shown  by  Newton,  who  first 
propounded  the  law  in  all  its  generality. 
Gravitation  differs  from  all  other  forces  of 
nature  in  being,  within  the  limits  of  human 
experience  to  the  present  time,  absolutely  in"* 
capable  of  increase,  diminution,  or  modifica- 
tion by  any  agency  whatever.  Through  all 
transmutations  of  the  forms  of  matter,  under 
the  highest  velocities  in  the  planetary  system, 
through  all  masses  of  extraneous  matter  that 
may  intervene,  every  pair  of  atoms  attract 
each  other  unceasingly  according  to  the  stated 
law. 

Intimately  associated  with  gravitation  is 
the  question  whether  it  is  really  an  actio  ad 
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distant — whether  it  takes  place  without  any 
intervening  medium  or  other  agency.  Leihnitz 
objected  to  the  Newtonian  theory  that  a  body 
cannot  act  where  it  is  not.  This  negation  is 
accepted  as  an  axiom  by  many  physicists,  who 
find  support  for  their  view  by  the  apparently 
well-ascertained  fact  that  electric  and  magnetic 
attraction  and  repulsion  actthrough  theagency 
of  the  ether,  and  conclude  from  analogy  that 
gravitation  may  be  due  to  the  same  or  a  similar 
cause. 

Some  astronomical  phenomena  have  recently 
led  to  the  suspicion  that  gravitation  does 
not  vary  rigorously  as  the  inverse  square,  but 
increases  more  rapidly  towards  the  sun  by  an 
amount  so  minute  as  to  make  its  establish- 
ment difficult,  except  by  the  most  refined  and 
elaborate  researches.  The  simplest  proposed 
form  of  the  modified  law  is  that  inst^ul  of 
being  inversely  as  r*,  it  is  inversely  as  r  to  the 
power  3+ OS,  where 

X  =  0*OOOOOOl6l2  =  l6l2-f-IO^^      (S.K.) 

Greatest  KappineM :  Ger,  hochsles  Gfliick ; 
Fr.  hcnheur  gu^hne,  supreme  fHiciti ;  Ital. 
fiUeitd  tupretna.  The  greatest  possible  sur^ 
plus  of  pleasure  over  pain  in  the  life  or  lives 
referred  to ;  the  reference  being  either  to  an 
individual,  a  community,  mankind  at  large, 
or  sentient  beings  generally. 

The  ethical  doctrine  that  greatest  happi- 
ness is  the  ideal  of  conduct  received  formal 
statement  in  Western  thought  by  Epicurus ; 
but  the  doctrine  that  the  greatest  happiness 
which  the  individual  ought  to  pursue  is  not 
his  own  happiness,  but  that  of  the  community, 
seems  to  have  originated  in  political  theory, 
and,  in  its  precise  formulation,  to  be  mainly 
due  to  certain  English  writers  of  the  i8th  cen- 
tury. The  social  content  of  morality  was  un- 
doubtedly no  modern  discovery.  The  condi- 
tions required  for  a  quantitative  estimate  of 
happiness  are  laid  down  by  Wollaston  (Re- 
ligion cf  Nature,  17^2);  and  regard  for  the 
happiness  of  others  was  made  the  criterion  of 
virtue  by  such  writers  as  John  Qay  {Prelim, 
Diu.  to  Kin^B  Origin  of  JEvil,  1731,  xxxvi) 
and  Hutcheson  (Sysi,  of  Mor,  FhUos,,  i?55). 
Hutcheson  makes  their  '  tendency  to  universal 
happiness '  the  criterion  of  the  material  good- 
ness of  actions  (whereas  their  formal  goodness 
consists  in  their  fiowing  '  from  good  affections 
in  a  just  proportion '),  and  this  criterion  is 
systematically  applied  by  him. 

One  of  the  most  distinct  of  early  statements 
of  this  criterion  is  in  Priestley's  Eseay  on  the 
First  Prine,  of  Government  (i  f  68) :  '  The  good 
and  happiness  of  the  members,  that  is,  the 
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majority  of  the  members  of  any  state,  is  the 
great  standard  by  which  everything  rektiDg 
to  that  state  must  finally  be  determined* 
(p.  17).  The  double  phrase  'good  and  happi- 
ness '  does  not  imply  here  that  good  is  different 
finom  happiness,  for  it  is  immediately  added 
that  'justice  and  veracity,  for  instance,'  have 
'  nothing  intrinsically  excellent  in  them  sepa- 
rate from  their  relation  to  the  happiness  of 
mankind'  (p.  18).  A  similar  view  is  found 
in  Beccaria  {Dei  deUUi  e  deUe  pens,  originally 
published  in  1764),  who  asserts  that  the  only 
proper  end  for  legislation  is  *  la  massima  feli- 
citJk  divisa  nel  maggior  numero ' — an  expres- 
sion rendered  in  the  English  translation  (3rd 
ed.,  1770)  by  the  phrase  to  which  Bentham 
afterwards  gave  currency,  'the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  the  greatest  number.'  The  consti- 
tuents of  greatest  happiness  are  eniunerated 
by  Bentham  {Princ.  rf  Mor.  and  Legid,),  and 
made  the  basis  of  a  hedonistic  calculus.  The 
importance,  as  sources  of  happiness,  of  pennsr 
nent  objects  of  interest  is  brought  out  by  J.  S. 
Mill  (  UtiUtariamsm,  chap,  ii),  and  still  more 
by  Sidgwick  (Meth.  of  Eth.,  IH  xiv). 

lAteratwre:  the  authors  cited;  see  also 
Ethics,  and  Ethical  Theobies,  and  Bibi«ioo. 
F,  a,  r.  (WJB.8.) 

Greek  Teniii]iolog7(conBideredinrelat]on 
to  Greek  philosophy). 

(i)  Thevocabulary  of  European  philosophy 
has  its  principal  source  in  the  technical 
language  of  Greek  philosophers.  Of  this 
technical  language,  a  portion  has  passed 
directly  over  into  our  modem  philosophical 
usage,  e.  g.  a  number  of  the  familiar  terms 
of  the  traditional  formal  logic,  such  as 
syllogism,  enthymeme,  &c.  A  portion,  how- 
ever, and  in  &ct  a  very  large  portion,  has 
reached  us  in  the  form  of  Latin  translations 
and  imitations  of  Greek  terms.  Of  this  part, 
again,  there  are  subdivisions.  The  classical 
Boman  philosophical  writers  began  the  process 
of '  making  the  dialectic  art  speak  in  Latin ' 
(see  citations  in  Prantl,  Oesch.  d.  Logik,  i.  511, 
at  the  outset  of  an  important  discussion  of 
the  Roman  terminology).  The  words  sub- 
stantia and  essentia,  as  translations  of  omtui,  be- 
long, for  instance,  to  this  first  stratum  of  Latin 
imitations  of  Greek  terms.  A  second  group 
of  Latin  terms  and  phrases,  formed  under  the 
influence  of  Greek  originals,  is  found  in  the 
theological  terminology  of  the  Latin  Church. 
The  scholastic  philosophy  constitutes  a  third 
period  during  which  I^tin  imitations  or  trans- 
lations of  Greek  originals  entered  philosophical 
language.     And  from  time  to  time,  in  modem 
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philosophy,  the  ooining  of  new  compounds,  of 
Greek  origin,  has  gone  on  side  hy  side  with 
a  continuation  of  the  processes  to  which  the 
Bchohistic  Yocahulary  itself  was  due.  The 
effective  tendency  to  add  to  all  these  sources 
of  j^osophical  terms  the  modem  vemaonlar 
languages  themselves  has  existed  ever  since 
Meister  Eokhart,  whose  Middle  German  vocabu- 
lary contained  many  strikingimitationsof  Greek 
and  of  scholastic  terms  by  means  of  purely  Ger- 
man words  (e.  g.  Istigkeit  for  eaeniia  =  ovo'ia). 
It  will  be  seen,  therdbre,  that  the  influence  of 
Greek  terminology  has  been  manifold,  and  in* 
direct  as  well  as  direct^  since  even  the  terms 
of  vernacular  origin  are  often  more  or  less 
obviously  modelled  after  Greek  terms. 

(a)  The  process  whereby  the  Greek  termino- 
logy of  philosophy  arose  and  became  gradu- 
ally more  elaborate  and  more  settled  is,  in 
outline,  as  follows. 

First,  the  early  thinkers,  in  the  Pre- 
Socratic  period,  began  by  undertaking  to  dis- 
cover general  explanations  of  the  origin  and 
nature  of  things.  In  advancing  their  theories, 
they  were  from  the  start  led  to  emphasize 
certain  aspects  of  the  physical  world — aspects 
which  they  deemed  of  especial  importance  as 
furnishing,  or  as  illustrating,  their  explana- 
tions. To  these  emphasized  aspects  they  gave 
names,  some  of  which  were  uready  familiar 
in  popular  language.  So  the  early  names  of 
the  •  elements,  water,  air,  fire,  were  of  course 
words  in  daily  use.  But  in  two  ways  the 
undertaking,  Uius  b^^n,  very  soon  led  to  new 
developments.  First,  certain  of  the  aspects 
of  the  world,  which  the  philosopher  was  led  to 
emphasize,  were  less  familiar  to  the  popular 
mind,  and  required  relatively  new  names,  so 
that,  before  long,  quite  novel  coinages  began 
to  appear  in  the  technical  vocabulary  of  philo- 
Bopfay,  or  else  words  before  existing  were 
given  a  prominence  that  at  once,  by  taking 
them  out  of  their  more  usual  context,  changed 
them  into  technical  terms.  Of  the  former 
tendency,  present  for  instance  in  the  Pytha- 
gorean vocabulary,  the  coiDage  of  new  abstract 
nouns  by  individual  philosophers  remains, 
even  to  the  present  time,  a  familiar  example. 
Here  is,  in  fact,  a  perennial  accompaniment  of 
abstract  thought ;  and  few  systematic  thinkers 
have  £ailed  to  coin  at  least  one  or  two  abstract 
noons.  Of  the  words  already  existent,  but 
tamed  into  technical  terms  by  the  way  in 
which  they  are  isolated  and  emphasized,  the 
kftpov  of  Anaximander  forms  the  first  instance 
in  the  history  of  Greek  philosophy.  When 
Homer  {Od.  viii.  340 :  see  Schmidt's  Synony- 


mik  d,  grieckUchen  S^Mraehe,  iv.  512)  makes 
Hermes  speak  of  dc<rfiol  aw€ip(mt,  the  meaning 
of  the  Homeric  awttpoMf,  as  'numberless,'  is 
dear.  But  what  Anaximander  meant  by 
calling  his  elementary  material  the  Swtipoif 
(i.  e.  the  Infiniie,  or  as  Burnet,  in  the  work 
cited  below,  renders  it,  the  Boundlui)  becomes 
something  at  once  technical  and  obscure, 
about  whose  precise  meaning  there  has  been 
much  discussion.  The  term  presumably  means 
(see  Windelband,  Oeseh,  d,  alien  Fhxloa,y  25, 
and  Schmidt's  Synonymik,  in  the  passage  just 
cited)  at  once  that  which  is  boundle9$  in  its 
power  to  originate  new  products,  and  boundlese 
in  ite  extent ;  and  it  is  thus  a  typical  example 
of  an  early  and  undiffereniiated  terminology, 
whose  meanings  and  usages  have  indeed  too 
much  of  the  '  boundless '  about  them. 

(3)  But  next,  even  when  the  early  philo- 
sopher coins  no  new  words,  and  does  not  con- 
sciously intend  any  unfamiliar  usage  of  the 
already  existent  terms,  still  it  is  his  fate  to 
find  his  most  familiar  words  altering  their 
meaning  as  he  uses  them.  For  to  him  these 
familiar  words  soon  come  to  name  principles 
and  ultimate  processes,  rather  than  the  objects 
ordinarily  in  question  when  common  sense 
employs  the  words.  In  vain  then  does  the 
thinker,  anywhere  in  his  choice  of  fundament^ 
ally  important  terms,  cling  to  the  speech  of  the 
people.  His  thought  transforms  whatever  it 
touches.  The  wvp  del  fvcSv  (fire  ever-living)  of 
Heraditus  is  so  characterized  by  him  that  it 
soon  loses  much  of  the  seeming  of  the  merely 
sensuous  '  fire '  of  the  common-sense  world 
with  which  he  no  doubt  intends  to  identify  it. 
For  this  world-fire  is '  kindled  and  extinguished ' 
according  to '  fixed  measure ' ;  it  is  intelligent; 
it  is  '  want  and  satiety ' ;  and  so  in  many  other 
ways  fire,  taken  as  the  name  of  the  world- 
principle,  soon  alters  its  significance,  and  can 
no  longer  be  conceived  as  mere  fire.  Here 
again  we  deal  with  a  tendency  ever  since  im« 
portant  in  the  history  of  terminology.  The 
later  vocabulary  of  psychology,  of  ethics,  and 
of  metaphysics  is  full  of  instances  of  the  way 
in  which  technical  usage  has  again  and  again 
come  to  make  the  familiar  seem  strange,  ^us 
everybody  uses  the  verb  to  bey  and  distinguishes 
between  existence  and  non-existence;  but  a 
discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms  for 
*  being '  at  once  seems,  to  the  popular  mind, 
someihing  extremely  recondite ;  and  the 
most  common  words  soon  appear  utterly 
foreign  and  mysterious  when  once  they  are 
found,  in  such  a  discussion,  as  technical  terms. 
From  the  Eleatic  philosophers  down,  and  very 
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notably  in  Plato's  ontological  dialogues,  such 
as  the  Parmenides^  the  SapkUi,  and  the 
PhtMniS,  this  is  what  happens  to  the  terms 
used  for  being. 

(4)  The  consequence  to  which  these  <^n 
unconscious  transformations  of  the  popular 
usage  lead  is  that  ere  long,  in  early  Greek 
philosophy,  each  thinker  comes  to  employ,  upon 
occasion,  conscious  devices  for  marking  off  his 
own  peculiar  usage  of  terms.    To  this  end: 
(a)  He  sometimes  otjeeU  to  the  popular  view, 
because  it  does  not  sufficiently  observe  the 
meanings  and  distinctions  of  its  own  words. 
In  calling  attention  to  such  popular  confusions, 
the  thinker  indeed  intends,  so  &r,  to  clarify 
ideas  without  of  necessity  reforming  vocabu- 
lary.   But  the  effect  upon  terminology  is  in- 
evitable, since  the  distinction,  once  emphasized, 
renders  impossible  the  naive  usage.  The  attack 
of  Parmenides  upon  the  common  opinions  about 
the  relation  of  being  and  non-being  involves, 
for  instance,  just  such  an  insistence  upon  the 
importance  of  a  distinction  already  known  to 
language,  but,  as  Parmenides  holds,  neglected 
by  common  sense.     You  cannot  tndtf  apeak  of 
non-being ;  you  fmOt  noi  recognize  it.     For  it 
is  absolutely  different  from  being.     The  result 
of  such  observations  becomes  of  importance 
for  the  future  of  terminology.     Or  again  :  {b) 
The  thinker,  in  a  somewhat  different  fashion, 
is  led  to  express  his  own  theory  of  things  by 
consciously  asserting  that  certain  terms  and 
phrases  in  common  use  are  essentially  fnie- 
leading,  so  that  for  them  there  ought  to  be 
eubetUuted  such  and  such  other  words.      To 
make  observations  of  this  kind  is  to  aid  in  the 
formation  of  a  definite  terminology,  in  case 
the  observations  are  themselves  at  all  success- 
ful. Thus  the  early  thinkers,  after  Parmenides, 
when  attention  has  once  been  called  to  the 
deeper  problems  about  the  genesis  of  things, 
are  found  using  such  expressions  as  that  of 
Empedocles  :  *  There  is  no  origination  (^ucrir) 
of  anything  mortal,  nor  yet  any  end,  .  .  .  but 
only  mixture  and  separation  of  what  is  mixed 
(fu^if  and  didKKa(is),    But  amongst  men  it  is 
oaUed  <fivais'  (see    Fairbanks,   First    Philo- 
sophers ofOreece^  162).    Or  again,  Anaxagoras 
declares  that '  The  Greeks  do  not  rightly  use 
the  terms  ''coming  into  being  "and  "perishing" 

(ni  dc  yipta-Bm  leal  dn6KkvaBtuy     As  a  fact,  he 

continues,  one  should  use  thetermso'Vfifu'oTco'^i 
and  duucpivtaBtu,  terms  which  again  mean  mix- 
ture and  separation  (Fairbanks,  op.  cit.,  245). 
Efforts  towards  an  establishment  of  usage 
which  have  reached  this  stage  involve  an  in- 
tentional adjustment  of  teims  to  doctrines, 


and  herewith  the  history  of  terminology  proper 
beffins« 

(5)  The  next  higher  stage  is  the  one  especi-^ 
ally  due,  in  Greek  thought,  to  the  influence 
of  Socrates,  and  in  part  also  of  the  Sophists. 
The  undertaking  to  d^ne  terms  now  becomes 
a  recognized  piut  of  the  philosophical  IdeaL 
Defining  terms    and    reflectively  clarifying 
ideas  are  henceforth  undertakings  that  pro- 
gress side  by  side.      The  method  involved 
becomes  a  very  important  portion  of  the  dia- 
lectical art.     The  Platonic  dialogues  develop 
this  art  with  great  and  conscious  virtuosity. 
The  elementary  £Etults  in  definition  are  well 
recognized  (see  the  often-quoted  passages  in 
Plato's   Theaetetus,  146-7,   208  D;      in  the 
Meno,  7 1  B ;  and  in  the  Oorgias^  448  B ;  and 
cf.  Zeller,  PhUos.  d.  Grieehen,  3rd  ed.,  Th.  IL 
Abth.  I.  617).     In  avoiding  these  faults,  and 
in  developing  true  definitions,  one  also  under- 
takes to  create  a  more  precise  terminology. 
By  means  of  the  processes  of  elaesifieaiion  and 
division  of  terms  and  of  ideas  so  extensively 
developed  by  Plato,  one  comes  to  arrange 
terms   in  more  systematic  groups,  the  hier- 
archy of  classes  in  the  case  of  the  subdivisions 
of  any  largest  class  requiring  the  sdection  of 
appropriate  terms  for  all  the  members  of  tl4 
hierarchy.      Such   systematic  arrangements, 
however,  often  also  require,  for  the  filling  out 
of  the  omissions  in  the  scheme,  the  coinage  of 
new  terms,  and  this  coinage  is  now  guided  by 
needs  of  which  the  method  makes  one  definitely 
conscious.     The  direct  iafiuenoe  of  the  ait 
of  classification  upon  the  organization  of  philo- 
sophical terminology  is  thus  from  the  start 
visible,  and  may  be  especially  observed  in 
the  more  technical  Platonic  dialc^es,  such 
as  the  Parmenides,  Theaetetus,   Sipkist,  and 
PhiUbus.     The  art  in  question  also  inevitably 
develops  its  own  special  terminology,  wheieby 
its  variousprocesses  are  themselves  named  (see, 
for  a  general  survey  of  the  Platonic  use  of 
classification,  the  monograph  of  Lukas,  Die 
Meihode  d.  Evntheilung  hei  Plato,  Halle,  1888. 
In  this  monograph,  special  summaries  of  the 
terminology  used  by  Plato  for  the  art  of 
classificationaregiven,pp.28,54,85,  iio,2i6)« 
Todivide  a  larger  class  into  its  subdivisions  isex* 
pressed  in  Plato  by  the  verbs  riitmw  and  dco^i^ 
a^.   He  uses,  both  for  logical  classes  and  sub- 
classes, theterms  yrW  and  tlbos;  but  no  definite 
distinction  between  these  two  terms,  as  gemus 
and  species^  exists  for  Plato  (see  also  Campbell, 
in  Jowett  and  Campbell's  ed.  of  the  BtpubUOf 
300).     Yet,  despite  this  high  development  of 
the  Platonic  art  of  classifying  and  organizing 
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lenoB  and  meanings,  Plato  himself  is  led  to  no 
estaUished  system  of  philosophical  tenns,  sach 
as  Aristotle  undertook  to  develop.  Plato'snsage 
Taries  with  the  different  dialogaes,  and  in 
ways  that  have  suggested  to  many  inyestigators 
inquiries  as  to  the  chronology  of  the  Platonic 
use  of  language  in  the  various  periods  of  his 
literary  activity  (Camphell,  Lutoslawski,  &c. 
See  the  literature  in  Lutoslawski's  hook  (cited 
helow),  and  the  recent  papers  of  Natorp, 
AreL  f.  d.  Gemsh.  d.  Phihe.,  zii).  These  'stylo- 
metric'  investigations,  to  he  sure,  concern 
much  more  than  matters  of  technical  termino- 
logy. Camphell  calls  Plato's  philosophical 
terminology  'incipient,  tentative,  transitional,' 
and  points  out  that  he  regarded  the  sophistic 
effi>rt8  in  this  direction  as  pedantiy.  In  fine, 
then,  the  art  of  defining  terms  is  &r  Plato 
a  fikvourite  and  highly  elaborate  art,  hut  he 
applies  it  each  time  afresh ;  and  he  is  never 
disposed  to  be  bound  by  the  usage  involved 
in  the  results  of  his  previous  efforts. 

(6)  In  Aristotle,  terminology  and  the  ideal 
of  a  philosophical  system  culminate  together. 
At  the  outset  of  his  various  systematic  dis- 
eussions,  Aristotle  often  engages  in  a  more  or 
less  extended  argument  r^farding  what  does, 
and  what  does  not,  fedl  within  the  predse 
scope  of  any  particular  branch  of  science.     In 
such  and  such  matters  the  physicist  (^vo'utor) 
is   interested;    the  metaphysician  {6  wp&rot 
4nX6atKl>os)  is  concerned  witii  other  aspects ; 
and  yet  others  are  the  a&irs  of  the  student  of 
dialectics  or  of  morals.    The  boundaries  of  the 
geieneee  thus  stand  as  definitely  named  and 
eonacious  UmUaHone  of  that  freedom  of  the 
argument  to  wander  wherever  it  will,  upon 
which  Plato,  in  the  Theaetetue^  had  laid  such 
strees,   and  of   which  Plato's   most  &mous 
dialogues  fdmish  so  many  instances.    This 
new  tendency  in  Aristotle  is  only  one  symptom 
of  the  geneni  interest  of  that  philosopher  in 
technically  distinguishing  the  various  (upects 
of  things,  in  fixing  upon  terms  and  expressions 
suited  to  each  aspect,  and  in  aolving  funda" 
mental  prMeme  by  meant  of  this  method  of 
disHnetums.    For  Aristotle's  divisions  of  the 
sciences  are  not  wholly  due  to  the  same  in- 
terest   which  gets  expressed  in  the  modem 
'division  of  labour,'  since  Aristotle  himself 
ooverod  the  whole  range  of  the  various  sciences, 
whose  provinces  he  idl  the  while  divided,  by 
their  definitions,  from  one  another.     Nor  yet 
ia   his  interest  merdy  that  of  the  lover  of 
sfyatem  for  its  own  scJce ;  for  Aristotle  is  no 
pedant.      His  use  of  the  distinctions  of  a 
highly  wrought  terminology  is,  to  a  consider- 


able extent,  due  to  his  effort  to  harmonize  the 
ffarious  points  of  view  of  earlier  thinkers,  and 
to  aofoe  apparemt   eontradietums  by  showing 
how,  'in  a  certain  sense,'  eachof  two  apparently 
contradictory  propositions  can  be  true.     Thus 
terminological  organization  and  definiteness 
is,  with  Anstotle,  a  conscious  instrument  of  his 
manjf'Sidedness,    In  finding  his  various  terms^ 
Aristotle  nutkes  firee  use  of  the  rich  materials 
already  prepared  for  him  by  the  previous 
thinkers,  especially  by  Plato.     In  the  fifth 
book  of  tiie  Metaphysics  he  gives  us  a  specimen 
of  his  terminological  method,  in  the  form  of 
a  discussion  of  the  various  meanings  of  a  series 
of  philosophical  terms  and  usages.    This  book 
was  presumably  written  as  a  separate  essay, 
and  many  of  its  distinctions  are  elsewhere 
more  ftdly  discussed,  in  their  systematic  places. 
But  the  device  of  at  once  appeoiing  to  general 
usage,  while  at  the  same  time  eonst^outly  puri' 
fying  and  altering  it,  is  much  more  systemati- 
cally used  by  AristoUe  than  by  Plato,  with  the 
result  that  almost  no  terms  pass  through 
Aristotle's  hand  without,  as  Eucken  says,  re- 
taining traces  of  the  influence  of  his  thought 
(Eucken,    Geseh.  d,  philos,   Tsrminoi.y  a6). 
Meanwhile,    Aristotle    freely    invents    new 
temu,  in   a   way  easily  rendered    possible 
by   the    fisbcility  of  forming    compounds  in 
Greek.    Eucken  (loc.  cit)  enumerates,  as  a 
mere  specimen  of  Aristotle's  construction  of 
terminology,  a  list  of  some  seventy-five  new 
terms  and  expressions,  but  regards  the  philo- 
sopher's transformation  and  fixation  of  the 
earlier  usages  as  of  still  more  historical  im- 
portance.    A  notable  characteristic  of  the 
Aristotelian  language,  also   dwelt  upon  by 
Eucken,  is  the  setting  into  sharp  antithesis  of 
terms  fiurmerly  either  synonymous,  or  else  less 
sharply  distinguished.     Thus  ytpot  and  tUht 
with    him    first    assume    their    well-known 
antithesis  as  genus  and    species.     Another 
familiar  Aristotelian  antithesis  is  that  of  «(ts 
and  lki6€ais  {permanent  condition  or  estailh 
lished  habit  on  the  one  hand,  temporary  or 
changealie  disposition  on   the  other   hand). 
Still  more  important    is  the    antithesis  ot 
bwofus  and  eWpyeoi  (capacity  or  potentiality  on 
the  one  hand,  attainment  or  a^uality  on  the 
other) ;  and  well  known  is  also  the  character- 
istic contrast  between  wpArMpw  rg  ^wrti  and 
wponpim  fTpbg  ^ftias,  which  plays  such  a  part  in 
Aristotle's  theory  of  knowledge  (the  former 
expression  meaning  the  univer^  principle,  or, 
as  Prantl  is  fond  of  calling  it,  der  schopferische 
fiegriff,  the  creative  notion  or  form;    while 
the  latter  expression  refers  to  the  individual. 
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especially  to  the  seoBaous  individoal,  which  in 
4mr  knowliedge  comes  first,  while  in  the  nature 
€f  things  the  oniversal  is  prior  to  the  in- 
dividual). These  are  all  clasffic  instaDces 
of  the  evdUUion  of  terminology  in  Aristode 
through  sharper  differenUoHon  of  expressions 
and  of  meanings. 

(7)  In   consequence,  philosophy    owes    to 
Aristotle  a  very  large  portion  gf  its  later 
technical  terminology.     In  logic  the  debt  is 
especially  obvious  and  well  known,  since  here, 
even  where  Aristotle  uses  expressions  already 
employed  by  Plato  or  by  other  writers,  their 
definitive  meaning  or  usage  is  rightly  most 
associated  with  Aristotle's  name.    The  well- 
known  table  of  Categories;  the  terms  substance, 
accident,    quality,    quantity,   relation,    &c. ; 
the  classes  of  judgments ;  the  names  of  the 
processes,  or  of  the  means,  of  inference,  and  of 
the  modes  and  figures  of  the  syllogism  (apart 
from  a  few  later  additions  or  formal  refine- 
ments of  Aristotle's  terminology) ;  the  names 
of  the  principal  fiJlacies  of  the  textbooks  of 
formal  logic ;    the  well-known  metaphysical 
distinction  between  form  and  matter  (a  dis- 
tinction now  very  familiar  even  in  popular 
language)  ;  the  terminology  of  all  the  principal 
ontological    problems — these,    whether    pre- 
served to  us  in  the  original  Greek  terms,  or 
represented  by  Liatin  translations,  are  some  of 
the  most  characteristic  of  the  Aristotelian 
contributions  to  the  speech  of  later  thought. 
It  is  true  that^  upon  closer  examination,  the 
part  played  by  Plato  in  the  preparation  of  all 
these  expressions  appears   greater  than   at 
first    sight.       Plato,    for    instance,    in    the 
TheaeteitUf  already  gives    what   Lutoslawski 
ventures   to  call  the  first  table  of  categories 
(Theaet.  185);    and  in  the  Sophist  and   the 
FhHebus  other  efforts  towards  a  systematic 
list  of  fundamental  notions  are  present.     In 
many  other  cases  Plato  has  also  prepared  the 
way.     But,  as  we  have  already  found  Eucken 
pointing  out,  Aristotle  is  even  more  important 
as  a  reformer  and  an  establisher  of  previously 
suggested  terminology,  than  as  an  inventor  of 
wholly  new  terms.     In  the  other  branches  of 
science,  Aristotle's  terminology  is  of  great 
historical  importance,  although  the  growth  of 
knowledge  has  in  many  regions  tended  to  set 
beside  his  terms  others  of  later  date.    Of 
permanent  significance  is   his   terminology, 
especially,  in  the  philosophical  portions   of 
the    philosophy   of    nature,  in    psychology, 
in  ethics,  and   in  such  portion  of  political 
science  as  his  own   discussions   have  most 
affected. 


(8)  In  later  Greek  philosophy  the  termino-* 
logy  of  the  Stoics  is  of  the  first  importance. 
The  most  significant  and  characteristic  ad- 
vances of  all  the  later  Greek  terminology  have 
to  do  (i)  with  the  growth  of  a  clearer  eon- 
seiousness  as  to  the  inner  life,  and  as  to  ^ 
contrast  between   the  objective  and  svbjectice 
aspects  of  reality  (see  Eucken,  op.  cit.,  31; 
and  the  terminological  discussions  in  Siebeck's 
Oeseh.  d.  Psychol.,  Th.  I,  Abth.  II,  especially 
Siebeck's  account  of  the  later  doctrine  d 
the  emotions,  222-41,  and  the  summary  of 
later  doctrines  as  to  the  practical  aspect  of 
mental  life,  241-61,  as  well  as  the  chapter 
on    the  concept  of   consciousness,  331-42). 
The  later  Greek  terminology  is  influenced  (ii) 
by  the  relations  between  philosophy,  and  the 
now  more  or  less  independent  develapmofUs  of 
the  special  sciences,  such  as  medicine.     Here 
the  psychophysical  problems  connected  with 
psychology  are    of  especial   importance  lor 
terminology.     The  doctrine  of  the  pnewna,  or 
*  vital  spirit,'   is   a  typical  instance    where 
medical  and  philosophical  speculations  inter- 
acted, and  influenced  terminology  (see  Siebeek, 
op.  cit.,  130-60).     Here,  indeed,  the  theories 
in  question  had  their  basis  in  very  early  think- 
ing, and  their  place  in  Aristotle.      But  the 
Stoics,  and  Galen  (who  died  about  200  A.]>.), 
extended  and  systematized  both  the  empirical 
bases  and  the  speculative  applications  of  this 
doctrine  of  the  pneuma,  and  the  result,  in  one 
direction,  influenced  even  the  quite  modem 
terminology  of  psychol<^cal  theory  (e.  g.  in 
case  of  the  Cartesian  doctrine  of  the  '  animal 
spirits ') ;  while,  in  another  direction,  through 
a  contact  with  Jewish  theology  (in  Philo  and 
in  the  Jewish-Alexandrine  speculation  gener- 
ally), the  theory  of  the  pneuma  came  to  occupy 
a  place  of  vast  importance  in  the  history 
of  theology.     The  well-known  popular  dis- 
tinction of  'body,  soul,  and  spirit'  becomes 
historically  intelligible  only  in  the  light  of 
this  particular  development  of  terminology; 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  received  ex- 
pression in  terms  belonging  partly  to  the  same 
historical  context.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
development  of  the  psychophysical  termino- 
logy is  also  seen  in  the  later  doctrine  of  the 
temperaments,  systematized    by   Galen,  and 
since  very  widely  popularized  through  psycho- 
logical discussions  (cf.  Siebeck,  op.  cit.,  278- 
90).     Other  instances  of  this  type  of  termino- 
lo^cal  development  are  not  lacking.     But  (iii) 
the  later  terminology  expresses  a  constantly 
increasing  interest  in  the  problems  of  theology, 
viewed  as  such.     Despite  the  growing  sense 
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of  the  oontraflts  between  inner  and  onter,  sub- 
ject and  object,  good  and  evil,  divine  and 
mundane,  the  Stoic  philoeophy,  which  is  pre- 
vailingly monistic,  recognizes  such  contrasts 
only  in  order  to  attempt  to  reduce  them  again 
to  unity;  and  the  terminology  of  the  theories 
here  concerned  became  important  for  all  later 
theology.     Central  in  this  development  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Xcfyor.     The  philosophical  use 
of  this  term  began  indeed  with  Heraclitus, 
but  as  a  metaphysical  term,  for  the  objective 
reason  in  tilings,  it  had  gone  into  the  back- 
ground since  that  tiiinker,  both  Plato  and 
Aristotle  giving  other  terms  the  preference. 
The  Stoics  revived  it,  and  developed,  in  con- 
nection with  it,  a  considerable  terminology, 
whose  applications  were  at  first  pantheistic. 
Later,  through  Philo,  as  well  as  Uirough  the 
inner  development    of   certain    Stoical   and 
eclectic  tendencies,  the  term  logos  came  into 
relations  with  theistic  doctrines,  and  attained 
a  very  important  place  in  Christian  theology. 
The  relations  between  the  term  logos  and  the 
before-mentioned  irycvfui  were  from  an  early 
stage  close,  and  the  interpretation  given  to 
both  became  also  of  critical  significance,  in  the 
discussious  regarding  the  monistic  and  dual- 
istic  interpretations  of  the  relations  between 
God  and  world,  and  between  the  divine  spirit 
and  the  individual  soul.      (Upon  the  logos, 
and   the  whole  related  terminology,  see,  in 
addition  to  the  systematic  histories  of  Greek 
philosophy,  Heinze's  Lehre  vom  Logos  in  d. 
griechdsehen  PhUos.,   Oldenburg,    1872.)     In 
dose  connection  with  the  theological  pro- 
blem stands  that  regarding  the  Jreedom  of  the 
mU,  whose  influence  upon  psychological  ter- 
minology goes,  together  with  the  consequences 
of  that  advance,  in  a  knowledge  of  the  inner  life 
above  mentioned  (cf.  Siebeck,  op.  cit.,  248  £f. ; 
Heinze,  op.  cit.,  125  £P.,  153  ff.).    And  next 
(iv)    the  later  terminology  is  significant  in 
its  more  purely  ethie(d  aspects.    The  Stoical 
definition  of  the  highest  good  as  the  concordant 
or  amsistent  life,  or  as  the  life  in  nuscordance 
with  nature  {6ftcXoy€Vfi*tw£  (Sjw,  or  6fioktryovp4vnf 
rS  ^vo-f  t),  is  an  instance  of  an  expression  that 
has  since  been  in  very  general  use  (cf.  Zeller, 
Philos.  d.  Grieehen,  Th.  Ill,  Abth.  I,  211). 
The  concept  of  the  indifferent,  which  is  neither 
good  nor  ill,  but  is  a  mere  matter  of  fortune  (the 
adia<t>opo¥  in  general),  is  expressed  by  another 
characteristic  Stoic  term.     The  Stoic  theory 
of  virtue,  and  of  the  various  special  virtues, 
involves  a  terminology  that  is,  in  part,  modelled 
after  Aristotle  and  Plato,  in  part  indepen- 
dently expressed.    The  doctrine  of  the  absolute 


distinction  between  the  wise  and  the  foolish 
amongst  men,  and  of  the  absence  of  degrees  in 
the  possession  of  the  virtues,  also  affects  the 
ethical  terminology  of  the  Stoics.  These  may 
serve  merely  as  examples  of  Stoic  usage. 
Less  significant  are  the  Epicurean  additions 
to  ethi^  terminology,  (v)  In  the  later,  and 
especially,  again,  in  the  Stoic  logic,  there 
appear  considerable  alterations  and  elabora- 
tions of  former  terminology,  as  well  as  new 
expressions.  (Here  one  may  consult  especially 
Prantl,  Oesch.  d.  Logik,  i.  412-96.  More 
compendious  is  Zeller's  account,  PhUos.  d. 
Grieehen,  TL  III,  Abth.  I,  63-70,  86-114.) 
In  the  first  place,  here,  the  technical  name 
logic  is  itself  of  Stoic  origin,  Aristotle  having 
used  the  terms  dtaktKrut6t  and  ojroXvrucw.  The 
term  dialectic  survives,  to  be  sure,  as  the  usual 
one  for  the  Stoics  also.  In  the  next  place, 
the  Stoics  offer  a  revised  table  of  cat^;ories, 
wherein,  instead  of  the  Aristotelian  table, 
they  offer  a  list  of  four  categories,  substratum 
{t6  vnoKtifuvow),  quaHitff  (r6  itomSv),  state  or 
eondition  (nS  ir«>r  ^x^y),  and  reilation  or  rela- 
tive state  {r6  irp6s  ri  nw  t^x^y).  They  also  pay 
considerable  attention  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
judgment,  and  in  this  region  develop  a  complex 
and  formal  terminology,  especially  in  case  of 
the  theory  of  the  hypothetical  judgrment.  A 
similar  development  of  relatively  new  ter- 
minology exists  in  case  of  their  theory  of  the 
hypothetical  syllogism  (see,  in  particular, 
Prantl,  op.  cit.,  4fo).  Finally,  (vi)  apart 
from  the  foregoing  characteristics  of  the  later 
terminology,  there  is  to  be  noted  a  general 
alteration  of  the  context  and  significance  of 
the  various  conceptions  of  philosophy — an 
alteration  which  is  due  to  the  deepening  re- 
ligious consciousness  of  the  centuries  imme- 
diately following  the  Christian  era,  to  the 
broadening  of  those  interests  in  common 
humanity  which  grew  with  civilization,  to  the 
greater  prominence  given  by  later  thought  to 
the  destiny  of  the  individual  soul,  and,  in 
general,  to  the  richer,  if  also  more  problem- 
atic and  confused,  life  of  the  Boman  empire, 
and  of  early  Christianity.  From  this  point 
of  view  it  has  to  be  romembered  that  terms 
such  as  those  for  justice,  for  freedom,  for  the 
divine,  for  reason,  and  for  humanity,  neces- 
sarily tend  to  have  a  greater,  although  also 
vaguer,  depth  of  meaning  for  later,  ancient 
thinkers  than  for  those  whose  world  was  a 
narrower  one.  That  this  greater  depth  of 
meaning  also  often  implies  a  moro  obscuro 
character,  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  thinkers 
to  lose  sight  of  the  sharper  definitions  of  their 
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terms ;  and  that  the  same  progress  in  human 
experience  leads,  on  the  other  hand,  to  an  in- 
oreasing  temptation  to  seek  escape  from  all 
these  too-puzzling  life-problems  by  means  of 
formalism  and  pedantry:  these  are  the  in- 
eritable  mishaps  of  a  more  complex  civiliza- 
tion. In  general,  moreover,  it  has  to  be 
remembered  that,  if  the  life  of  humanity,  after 
the  Christian  era,  faced  problems  of  deeper 
meaning  than  those  of  the  Greek  cities,  there 
was  never  again  present,  in  the  ancient  world, 
the  creative  power  that  Plato  and  Aristotle 
had  possessed,  so  that  the  later  ancient  philo- 
sophy was  never  adequate  to  its  vastly  enlarged 
task.  In  the  work  of  the  last  great  thinker 
of  Greek  philosophy,  Plotinus,  the  older  ter- 
minology was  not  notably  reformed  or  in- 
creased ;  but  the  deepened  insight  into  re- 
ligious and  ethical  problems,  and  the  vaster 
world  in  which  Plotinns  lived,  tend  to  change 
the  force  and  the  implication  of  his  terms  in  a 
way  which  Eucken  has  in  general  discussed 
(op.  cit.,  39  f.). 

(9)  The  foregoing  sketch  of  the  history  of 
Greek  terminology  is  intended  only  as  a  rude 
outline,  to  suggest  the  general  motives  that 
appear  to  have  determined  the  development 
of  philosophical  speech.  Upon  the  subject, 
taken  in  its  entirety,  no  adequate  treatise 
exists.  Materials  bearing  upon  the  topic  have 
been  collected  in  the  most  various  ways,  and 
lie  scattered  throughout  the  literature  of 
ancient  j^oeophy.  While  therefore  no  ade- 
quate bibliography  of  our  topic  can  here  be 
given,  it  is  proper  to  add  to  the  few  foregoing 
literary  references  a  more  formal  mention  of 
a  number  of  aids  to  a  study  of  Greek  ter- 
minology. Of  the  general  histories  bearing 
upon  ancient  thought,  Zeller's  Phihsophie  der 
Qriechen  contains,  usually  in  the  form  of  foot- 
notes, a  great  many  discussions  of  individual 
terms.  These  discussions  are  introduced  at 
points  of  the  text,  determined  by  the  general 
interests  of  Zeller's  explanation  of  the  various 
doctrines,  so  that  here,  as  is  usual  throughout 
the  whole  literature  of  philosophy,  the  ter- 
minological interest  is  subordinated  to  the 
systematic  and  to  the  expository  interests. 
The  general  index  to  Zeller's  history,  published 
as  a  supplement  to  the  third  edition  (the  first 
part  only  being  referred  to,  in  this  index,  in 
its  fourth  edition),  is  inadequate  as  a  termino- 
logical index  of  the  notes  in  question,  so  that 
for  Zeller's  best  remarks  the  student  must  in 
general  seek  in  their  own  places.  Briefer  are 
tiie  discussions  of  terms  to  be  found  from 
time  to  time  in  Ueberweg*B  and  Windelband's 


histories.  The  latter  author,  in  his  Gmurdl 
Huiory  of  FhUoaaphif,  treats  of  the  develop- 
ment of  concepts,  rather  than  of  the  philo- 
sophers as  individuals,  or  of  their  systems  as 
separate  wholes;  but  no  very  great  space  is 
C^ven  to  the  special  history  of  terms,  although 
many  terms  are  incidentally  treated.  In 
Windelband's  account  of  Greek  philosophy  in 
iheHandlmehd0rtia8MehenAU0rthmm9iri99m' 
schafi,  there  are  also  a  good  many  brief  state- 
ments of  a  terminological  character.  Prantl's 
OeschichU  der  Loffik  is  decidedly  full  in  its 
account  of  the  development  of  the  logical 
vocabulary;  but  once  more,  the  material  is 
widely  scattered  through  Pirantl's  text,  and 
is  not  easy  to  find  for  the  purposes  of  the 
history  of  special  terms.  A  valuable  collection 
and  comparison  of  all  of  the  various  enumera- 
tions wMch  Aristotle  gives  of  his  categories 
(see  the  summary  table  in  Prantl,  L  207)  is 
a  good  example  of  the  elaborateness  of  Ptantls 
work  in  this  field.  Specially  upon  terminology 
itself  Eucken  has  written,  in  his  admirable 
and  compact  Oeschdchie  der  phOoBOfkuchim 
Terminologie,  several  times  cited  in  the  fore- 
going. Here  pp.  8-47  are  devoted  to  a  sketch 
of  the  history  of  Greek  terminology.  The 
relations  of  the  technical  terminology  of  Greek 
philosophy  to  the  language  taken  as  a  whole, 
and  to  the  popular  and  literary  usage,  can  be 
extensively  studied  by  a  use  of  J.  H.  Heinrich 
Schmidt's  Synonymik  der  grieckUchen  Sprache 
(Leipzig,  1876-86, 4  vols.),  where,  of  necessity^ 
the  philosophical  vocabulary  is  always  treated, 
so  to  spetdc,  as  an  episode  in  the  general 
development  of  the  language,  but  where  a 
great  mass  of  material  bearing  upon  our 
subject  has  been  collected,  compared,  and 
indexed.  Examples  of  Schmidt's  method,  and 
of  its  relation  to  philosophical  interests,  are 
his  article  13  (i.  282  ff.)  on  yiyif^K^v^;  his 
series  of  articles  41-50,  at  the  outset  of 
Book  n,  on  the  Greek  expressions  for  space 
and  time  relations;  his  article  81  (ii.  527-- 
49)  on  cZku,  the  existential  vocabulaiy, 
and  the  copula;  and  his  article  147  (iiL 
621-55)  on  90VS  and  its  allied  terms.  Of 
no  little  interest  for  an  understanding  of  the 
relations  between  the  popular  and  the  technical 
vocabulary  of  ethics  is  Leopold  Schmidt's 
Hthik  der  alien  Qriecken,  The  terminology 
of  Greek  psychology  receives  much  attention 
in  Siebeck's  GeeGkidiU  der  Peyckolagie  (Erster 
Theil). 

(10)  Passing  firom  more  general  to  more 
special  works,  the  vocabulary  of  the  early 
Greek  philosophers  has  been  discussed,  wiib 
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much  isdependenoe,  although  in  the  usual 
ineidental  way,  hy  Burnet,  in  hia  Early  Oresk 
PhUoiopky  (aee,  for  example,  his  account  cH 
the  term  ^vo'ir,  p^  lo ;  <far<ipoy,  p.  59  ff.).  Re- 
garding the  terminology  of  Plato,  the  material 
is  indeed  oppressively  vast,  but  for  that  reason 
extremely  hard  to  bring  into  order.  Ast's 
Lmkon  Flaionieum  (3  vols.,  Leipzig,  1853-8) 
is  still  the  principal  attempt  at  a  complete 
account  of  the  Platonic  vocabulary.  'Diere 
exists  also  Mitchell's  Indsx  Oraecitaiis  Plor 
tomcae  (2  vols.,  Oxford,  1832V  Li  the  third 
volume  of  Jowett  and  CampDell's  edition  of 
the  Eepublie,  an  essay  by  Campbell  upon 
'Plato's  Use  of  Language'  contains,  as  its 
second  part,  a  study  of  ^e  Plaionic  diction. 
Of  this  part  of  the  essay  one  sub-section 
(pp.  291-340)  is  especially  concerned  with 
Plato's  ^tTofopAtcoZ  txpreuicnB,  The  Pla- 
tonic vocabulary  upon  its  ontological  side  has 
been  very  elaborately  analysed,  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  '  history  of  concepts  and  of  terms,' 
by  Peipers,  in  his  Oniciogia  PlaUmica  (Leipzig, 
1 883).  Plato's  logical  terms,  not  without  much 
discussion  of  other  sides  of  his  vocabulary, 
find  place  in  Lutoslawski's  recent  work  upon 
The  Origin  and  Growth  of  PUUo's  Logic 
(London,  1897).  In  this  book,  moreover,  since 
the  author  is  much  concerned  in  attempts  to 
fix  the  chronology  of  Plato's  writings  by 
means  of  stylometric  criteria,  an  account  is 
given  of  a  long  series  of  works  that  have  been 
devoted  to  various  aspects  of  Plato's  style  and 
language;  and  in  consequence  Lutoslawski's 
book,  in  addition  to  its  intrinsic  worth,  is 
a  valuable  bibliographical  aid  to  any  one 
interested  in  a  comparative  study  of  the 
literature  regarding  Plato's  language  and 
usage  of  terms.  In  the  case  of  Aristotle,  the 
centre  of  all  study  of  his  vocabulary  remains 
the  great  Index  of  Bonitz,  which  forms  the 
concluding  volume  of  the  Berlin  Academy 
edition  of  Aristotle's  works.  The  recent 
ArisMelea-Lexikon  of  Kappes  (Paderbom, 
1894),  founded  upon  the  Bonitz  Index^  but 
put  into  an  extremely  compendious  form,  is  a 
serviceable  vocabulary  of  Aristotle's  technical 
terms,  intended  for  the  use  of  the  student  who 
is  finding 'his  way  into  Aristotle.  Wallace's 
ArisioUe  also  contains  brief  definitious  of  a 
large  number  of  Aristotelian  terms.  Aristotle 
himself,  especially  in  the  logical  treatises,  and 
in  the  Metaphysics,  has  done  much  to  render 
definite  the  task  of  studying  his  terminology, 
by  discussing  extensively  the  various  meanings 
of  terms.  He  was  in  £act,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  first  writer  upon  terminology. 


(11)  To  pass  to  still  more  special  aids  to 
terminologiod  study,  we  may  mention  a  few 
spedmeus  of  the  literature  dealing  with  par- 
ticular  terms,  or  groups  of  terms.  Here  the 
most  prominent  place  will  be  given  to  examples 
of  the  literature  of  Aristotelian  terms.  The 
English  editions  of  the  individual  dialogues 
of  Plato  often  contain  discussions  of  the  ter- 
minology of  the  dialogue,  or  comparisons  with 
other  dialogues.  To  limit  ourselves  here  to 
two  very  recent  cases : — ^In  an  edition  of  the 
PhiUbus,  by  Bury  (Cambridge  University 
Press,  1897},  there  is  an  appendix  upon  'to 
mipaw  in  SArly  Greek  Thou^t,'  followed  at 
once  by  another  upon  '  r6  Smtpw  and  rd  wipas 
in  Plato'  (see  op.  cit.,  178-95).  In  a  later 
appendix  (201-11),  Bury  discusses  the  Pla- 
tonic and,  incidentally,  the  general  Greek  con- 
ception of  truth  (oXii^Mi).  In  his  edition  of 
the  Tinuuus  (London,  1888),  Archer  Hind, 
in  his  lengthy  introduction,  discusses  a  part  of 
the  Platonic  ontological  vocabulary,  in  various 
dialogues,  as  well  as  in  particular  in  the 
Timasus  itself,  and  in  his  notes  discusses  also 
many  points  of  Platonic  terminology.  On 
Aristotelian  terminobgy,  one  may  here  first 
mention  Brentano,  Von  der  mannigjaehen  Bo^ 
deuiimg  des  Sdenden  hei  AristoteUs  (1862), 
an  account  of  the  Aristotelian  ontological 
concepts  and  terms,  with  especial  reference  to 
the  concepts  of  actual  and  possible  being,  and 
of  the  categories.  Of  standard  importance 
is  Trendelenburg's  GesMchte  dsr  Kategorien- 
lehre  in  his  Bistorische  BeiMlge  zur  PhUo- 
sophie,  i.  See  also  Newman's  edition  of  the 
PoliHcs. 

Of  the  same  subject  Schuppe  has  treated 
in  his  little  book  Die  AristoteUschen  KaU' 
gorien  (Berlin,  187 1).  The  ontological  voca- 
bulary of  Aristotle  is  dealt  with  in  the  two 
standard  editions  of  the  Metaphysics^  that 
of  Bonitz,  and  that  of  Schwegler.  See  also 
the  dissertation  of  Bernard  Weber,  De  ovaUu 
apud  AristoteUm  Notions  eiusgue  Cognoscendae 
Ratione  (Bonn,  1887) — ^  ^^^T  clearly  stated 
account  of  all  the  principal  fundamental  con- 
cepts and  terms  in  question.  On  the  Aristo- 
telian concept  of  itfiyiai  there  is  a  much  older 
dissertation  by  Eug.  Pappenheim  (Berlin, 
i856),entitled  De  Necessitatis  apud  Aristotdem 
Notions,  which  contains  also  a  study  of  the 
terms  r&  dupor^  and  r6  Mtx^tvop,  and  of  the 
related  terminology.  A  Berlin  dissertation  of 
1866,  by  Oscar  Weissenfels,  discusses  Chance 
and  Matter  in  their  ontological  relations,  under 
the  title  De  Casu  et  Substantia  Aristotdis,  but 
contains    fewer   terminological    comparisons. 
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An  important  matter  of  Aristotelian  usage  is 
included  in  the  topic  of  a  dissertation  by 
Johann  Schmitz  (Bonn,  1884),  De  <l>wr€»s 
apud  Arittoidem  Noiiane,  ekuque  €ui  Animcun 
Jiatione,  The  teiminology  of  Aristotle  regard- 
ing the  Intellect,  active  and  passive,  in  its 
relation  to  all  the  much-debated  problems  of 
Aristotle's  doctrine  upon  that  subject,  comes 
under  consideration  in  Brentano's  Psychologie 
dea  ArUtoUiea  (Mainz,  1867);  and  the  later 
history  of  the  question  (down  to  1882)  is 
summed  up  in  an  essay  by  Zeller,  originally 
published  in  the  Berlin  Acad.  Sitzungtberichle 
for  1882,  under  the  title  Ueber  die  Lehre  dea 
Ariatotdea  von  der  Ewigheii  der  WeU,  See 
also  Eugen  Eberhard,  Die  Ariatotdiache  Defini* 
Hon  der  Sede  und  ihr  Werthfur  die  Gegemoart 
(Berlin,  1868).  An  important  topic,  both  of 
Platonic  and  Aristotelian  psychology,  bearing 
upon  the  usage  of  a  difficult  term,  is  treated 
in  the  dissertation  of  Peter  Meyer,  6  $u/t^ 
apud  AriaMdem  Platonemqae  (Bonn,  1886). 
The  same  term,  together  with  other  psycho- 
logical terms  in  Aristotelian  usage,  forms  the 
topic  of  Dembowski's  dissertation  (Konigs- 
berg,  1881):  {i)  De  Kotvov  ala-OffrrfpUw  NaJbwra 
et  Natione;  (2)  De  NaHira  et  Notione  rov 
Bv/Aov  qiuUenua  eat  Para  6p€fy»t.  Another 
important  psychological  term  is  the  subject  of 
an  essay  by  J.  Freudenthal,  Ueber  den  Begriff 
dea  Wortea  <t>a¥raaia  (Qottingen,  1863),  who 
on  p.  52  ff.  compares  the  ^ayrao-m  with  other 
related  mental  processes,  and  so  discusses  also, 
in  a  measure,  the  terminology  of  these  pro- 
cesses. Both  psychological  and  epistemological 
terms,  especiiJly,  of  course,  the  latter,  receive 
treatment  in  Kampe's  HrkenrUniaatheorie  dea 
Ariatotdea  (Leipzig,  1870).  Upon  the  syste- 
matic terminology  of  Aristotle's  zoological 
writings  there  is  a  dissertation  by  Ludwig 
Heck  (Leipzig,  1885),  entitled  Die  ffaupt- 
gruppen  dea  Thierayatema  hei  Ariatotdea  und 
aeinen  Nachfdgem,  which  also  gives  space  to 
the  classifications  and  terminology  of  Pliny 
and  Albertus  Magnus.  The  fundamental  con- 
cepts of  Aristotle  regarding  the  elements, 
together  with  this  side  of  his  terminology,  is 
treated,  in  its  relation  to  later  thought,  by 
Lorscheid,  Ariatotdea*  EinflvLaa  auf  die  Ent- 
wickelung  der  Chemie  (Miinster,  1872). 

These  form  a  few  examples  selected  from 
the  literature  of  the  more  difficult  or  less 
accessible  portions  of  the  Aristotelian  ter^ 
minology.  The  philosopher's  ethical  vocabu- 
lary has  been  very  extensively  discussed, 
but  is  perhaps  sufficiently  treated  in  various 
standard  editions  of  the  Nicomackean  Etkica, 


The  need  of  a  systematic  treatment  of  the 
whole  range  of  Greek  terminology  is  made 
only  the  more  obvious  by  these  fragmentary 
notes  of  the  literature ;  and  it  may  be  hoped 
that  due  attention  will  ere  long  be  given  to 
this  need.  (jji.) 

Glossabt. 

The  numerali  refer  to  the  pangraphs  of  the  artide. 


68t6npopo¥f  7. 

dX^ettOf  II. 

"A/itaa  (immediate):  in 
Aristotle,  aee  Hxoil's 
TiBMiiroLOGT,  rv  (a). 

di^7«7,  II. 

d»a\vTUc6Sf  7. 

dwupo¥,  2,  10,  II. 

7^w,  5,  6. 
yiywiwitHP,  9. 

9tABtffiSf  6. 
iiak€icruc6sf  8. 
StapcTatfoi,  5. 
imfut,  6,  and  see  POWXB. 

^^'f  St  6. 

ttvtu,  9,  and  see  Bmro 

Mpytiafi,  and  see  PowsB. 

Kowbv  altrihfT^pun'f  11. 
X^Tor,  8. 


povs,  9 :  see  also  NouB. 

6  $vit6t,  II. 

ovcia,  (i),  see  EseiHCi: 
ct  Latik  TiBimro- 
LOOT,  7. 

9vtvfmf  8. 

9p6r§pw  (in  phntset),  6. 

•6^(ofHeraclitus),3. 

W/urfir,  5. 
rddvrarOK,  II. 
T^  ir9€x6fU¥0Wf  11. 
rd  HpaSf  II. 
tA  woUp,  J, 
rd  wp69  Tlwett  (x^t  S* 
r6  W9n  'txoPf  7. 
r^^woKfi/upcw,  7. 

^amuriof  11. 
^vaut6Sf  6. 
^i^ir,4,  10,  II. 


Oveeiiy  Thonuyi  KiU.  (1836-82.)  An 
English  philosopher,  born  at  Birkm,  Yorkshire; 
died  at  Oxford.  His  father  was  rector  of 
Birkin.  He  was  educated  at  Rugby,  and  at 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.  In  i860  he  was 
elected  Fellow  of  Balliol,  and  in  1862  won  the 
Chancellor's  prize  for  an  essay  on  novek.  In 
1866  he  became  a  tutor  at  ^liol.  In  187a 
he  was  re-elected  Fellow,  and  in  1878  Whyte 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy.  He  was  the 
leader  of  the  Neo-Hegelian  movement  in 
England. 

Gregarious  Xiurtinet  [Lat.  grex,  a  flock] : 
Ger.  HerdemnatirJU ;  Fr.  inatinct  gregaire; 
Ital.  iatinto  daggregazione.  The  instinct  to 
go  in  companies.  The  alternative  theories  of 
this  instinct  are  those  of  Ikstikct  (q«T*) 
generally. 

Literature :    see  titles  ^ven  under  Com- 

PABATIVB  PSTOHOLOOY,  and  SOGIAL  PSTCHO- 
LOGY.  (J.KJB.) 

GregariouaneMi :    see  Gbegabioub   In- 

STINGT,  and  SOCIALITT. 

Gresham's  Zaw:  Gkr.  Gheaham'aches  Geaetz; 
Fr.  ^ot  de  Greaham ;    ItaL  legge  di  Qreaham. 
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The  principle  that  the  worse  currency  drives 
out  the  hetter,  so  fiir  as  its  quantity  will 
permit. 

Ohsenred  as  long  ago  as  Aristophanes,  but 
more  distinctly  formulated  by  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham  in  the  i6th  century.  The  proviso 
in  tiie  last  clause  of  the  definition  was  em- 
phasized by  Bicardo. 

A  man  will  tend  to  use  light  coin  for  pay- 
ing his  debts,  and  heavier  coin  for  export  or 
melting.  If  there  is  enough  of  the  light  coin  to 
meet  the  demand  for  the  former  purpose,  the 
heavier  coin  will  disappear  fit^m  circula- 
tion. (A.T.H.) 

OsiAf  [Fr.  ^rM/ grievance,  from  Lat.  gravU, 
heavy]:  Ger.  Kummer,  J¥eh  (woe);  Fr. 
ehiogrin,  peine ;  Ital.  pena,  ddare  (morcJe), 
Painful  Emotiok  (q.  v.)  accompanying  con- 
sciousness of  loss  or  other  misfortune  to  self 
or  others. 

It  is  manifested  in  a  relatively  passive  way, 
by  disturbance  and  depression  of  oiganic 
functions,  by  cries,  complaints,  and  movements 
which  give  relief  by  drawing  off  nervous 
energy,  rather  than  by  specific  motor  atti- 
tudes towards  environing  conditions  such  as 
characterize  fear,  anger,  &c.  Grief  is  the 
analogue  on  the  perceptual  and  ideational  level 
of  mere  physical  suffering  on  the  sensational 
level.  Indeed,  there  are  border  cases  in  which 
it  is  difBcult  to  draw  a  line  between  the  two : 
ihe  bodily  expression  is  similar  in  both  cases. 
This  is  true  to  a  large  extent  of  fear  as  well 
as  of  grief;  but  in  fear  there  is  a  farther 
complication,  which  gives  the  emotion  its  dis- 
tinctive character:  there  is  a  more  or  less 
imperative  demand  for  practical  adjustment, 
in  view  of  an  emergency,  together  with  more 
or  less  of  felt  incapacity  to  deal  with  the 
situation  effectively.  Extreme  conditions  of 
grief  are  distress  and  woe. 

Literahure:  Grief  has  had  little  inde- 
pendent treatment.  For  its  depressive  effects 
on  circulation,  Ac,  see  the  experimental 
titles  under  Emotion,  and  in  ^bliog.  G, 

2,  k,  (Q.F.8.,  J.K.B.) 

Qfrootf  Ctoert  de,  Oerhardiui  Xagrnui. 

(1340-84.)  French  philosopher,  educated  in 
Paris,  who  taught  philosophy  in  Cklogne  with 
success.  He  suddenly  decided  to  become  a 
popular  preacher,  and  founded  the  Brotherhood 
of  the  Common  Life.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Ruys- 
broek,  the  great  practical  mystic.  Thomas  k 
Kempis  was  reared  under  the  influence  of  the 
Brotherhood  founded  by  Geert  de  Groot  for 
the  purpose  (among  others)  of  attracting  the 
common  people  to  a  religious  and  church  life, 


by  using  the  vulgar  tongue  in  church  and  in 
translations  of  the  Bible. 

Cfooot  (Kngo  da) :  see  Gbotiub. 

GxtNBS  Bftzniags :  Oter.  Brtata-einnahme ; 
Fr.  produU  bnU ;  ItaL  guadagno  lordo.  The 
total  income  from  an  industrial  process,  or 
group  of  processes,  without  deducting  for 
things  destroyed  in  the  work. 

Gross  earnings  may  be  measured,  either  by 
the  means  of  satisfaction  which  a  person  re- 
ceives in  a  certain  time;  or  by  tiie  money 
which  comes  into  his  hands,  as  a  result  of 
things  which  he  does  for  others.  The  aggregate 
of  gross  receipts  of  all  members  of  tibie  com- 
munity constitutes  the  *  societary  circulation ' 
of  Newcomb.    See  CntcuLATiON,  and  cf.  Net 

£asNIN06.  (A.T.H.) 

Gvotet  O«ovg«.  (1794-1871.)  English 
historian  and  philosopher,  bom  at  Clay  Hill, 
Kent,  and  died  in  London.  He  became  vice- 
chancellor  of  London  University,  and  later 
president  of  University  College. 

Gvote,  Vikolagr Jakorlerii.  (i 852-99.) 
Educated  at  St.  Petersbui^g.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  the  Historical-Philo- 
logical Institute  of  Niezhin  (1876),  and  full 
professor  at  the  universities  of  Odessa  (1883) 
and  Moscow  (1889).  Became  president  of 
the  Psychological  Association  of  Moscow 
(1889),  and  editor  of  the  Voproei  FhUosophit 
from  its  foundation  (1889).  He  wrote  in 
Russian  and  French. 

GrotasqiM  Qtal.  gratta,  an  artificially 
made  grotto]:  Ger.  groiesk;  Fr.  grateeque; 
Ital.  grotteeco.  A  species  of  the  fantastic, 
including  an  element  of  caricature  or  humour, 
unconscious    or    intended.        Cf.    Cabica- 

TUBB.  (J.H.T.) 

The  grotesque  seems  to  stand  to  the  formal 
element  in  the  requirement  for  beauty  much 
as  the  comic  does  to  the  material  or  *  mean- 
ing '  element.  As  the  comic  is  the  aestheti- 
cally distorted  in  respect  to  meaning,  so  the 
grotesque  is  the  distorted  in  respect  to  form.  In 
both  cases  the  effect  is  possible  psychologically 
only  when  the  aesthetic  is  not  only  possible 
but  is  actually  suggested.  (j.m3.) 

LUertUure:  Stmonbs,  Essays  Specolative 
and  Suggestive;  H.  Sghnxeoans,  Gesch.  d. 
grotesken  Satire  (1894),  i  ff. ;  the  general 
works  cited  under  Axsthetigs  and  Bbauty  ; 
see  also  Bibliog.  D,  d.  (j.h.t.). 

Grotiwip  Kngo  (Kngo  da  Cfooot).  (1583- 
1645.)  An  eminent  Dutch  jurist  and  theo- 
logian, bom  at  Delfl,  educated  in  Leyden. 
He  accompanied  the  Dutch  embassy  to  Paris 
in  1598.     In  16 1 3  he  became  pensionary  of 
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Rotterdam,  but  in  1618,  upon  the  defeat  of 
the  liberal  party,  he  was  imprisoned.  Es- 
caping from  prison,  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  well  reoeived,  and  in  1634  appointed 
Swedish  ambassador  by  Oxenstiem.  Died  at 
Rostock  on  a  journey.  He  is  best  known 
for  his  work  Dt  Iwre  Belli  et  Pacts:  lAbri 
Trti. 

Oronnd  [AS.  grfmi\:  Ger.  Qrvaid;  Fr. 
raimm^  fcndemenl\  ItaJ.  ragiane,  mridenza. 
Any  objectiye  condition  of  Belief  (q.Y.). 

(O.F.8.,  J.M.&) 

Oronnd  (in  philosophy):  see  Wobld- 
esouHD. 

Chwnnd  (logical) :  see  Reason  (sufficient). 

Ovoup  [Fr.  groupe] :  Ger.  Oruippe ;  Fr. 
(as  above);  Ital.  ffru/ppo.  A  plurality  of 
individuals  apprehended  or  treated  togeUier, 
yet  with  recognition  of  their  individuality. 

The  second  clause  of  the  definition  marks 
off  the  group-idea  from  the  Genebal  Con- 
OEFT  (q.  v.).  The  group-idea  embraces  all  the 
individuals  at  once,  with  their  peculiarities; 
so  no  single  individual  can  represent  or  stand 
for  the  group.  The  recognition  of  likeness  in 
the  individuals  is  not  necessary  to  the  group, 
as  it  is  to  the  general ;  nor  is  there  of  necessity 
any  abstraction  from  their  qualities.  Tet  both 
of  these  characterize  some  groups.  For  ex- 
ample, a  horse,  virtue,  and  a  bag  of  diamonds 
may  constitute  a  group ;  but  the  character  of 
value  may  not  (i),  or  may  (2),  be  the  reason 
for  grouping  them,  and  tiiey  may  not  (i),  or 
may  (2),  be  apprehended  as  a  group  of  three. 
These  two  cases  may  be  known  as  (i)  the 
'  simple  or  concrete,'  and  (2)  the  *  numerical 
or  abstract '  group  respectively. 

The  concrete  group  is  probably  first  in  the 
child's  mind,  and  also  in  the  mind  of  primitive 
man,  before  the  rise  of  counting.  Children 
and  savages  have  groups  which  are  only  these 
JmgerSf  these  stones,  Ac,  not  these  objects  nor 
so  many  objects.  Yet  since  the  perception  of 
likeness  comes  very  early,  and  requires  direct 
motor  adaptation,  the  groups  which  are 
generalizations  of  like  particulars  are  soon 
most  important.  And  on  the  basis  of  this 
general  sameness  the  idea  of  substitution 
arises,  which  is  the  nucleus  of  the  notion  of 
the  numerical  unit — ^the  first  stage  in  the 
evolution  of  the  notion  of  Nttmbeb  (q.  v.). 
.The  numerical  group,  however,  involves  a 
further  step,  i.  e.  the  dropping  of  all  concrete 
marks  in  the  unite  ;  the  abstracting  from  all 
particularity*  The  unit  must  become  not 
only  liable  to  substitution  for  any  other  in 
the  same  group,  but  also  for  any  olJier  in  any 


other  group.  This  is  aided  probably  by  the 
direct  comparison  of  groups,  by  which  a  gronjp 
of  groups  is  secured.  It  is  on  account  of  this 
extreme  abstraetness,  no  doubt,  that  the  idea 
of  number  is  so  late  an  achievement.  The 
mathematical  use  of  the  numerical  group  is 
illustrated  in  connection  with  Number  (q.v.). 

The  grouping  tendency  seems  to  be  fundflb- 
mentally  connected  with  activity.  The  need 
of  treating  things  in  groups  creates  a  practical 
interest  in  their  apprehension  in  gronps. 
Furthermore,  there  is  a  direct  resort  to 
grouping  in  all  rhythmical  performances — 
a  brealang  up  into  three  notebly — which 
serves  to  create  'measure'  and  'tempo'  in 
music  and  dancing.  The  subjective  accentua- 
tion of  certain  terms  of  a  series— due  possibly 
to  adjustmente  of  movement  or  of  the  atten- 
tion— serves  to  make  primitive  groupings,  and 
may  possibly  account  for  all  of  them.  The  sub- 
jective grouping  of  active  impulses  would  seem 
to  make  the  transition  to  the  idea  of  the  unit — 
both  the  unit  of  substitution,  and  the  abstract 
numerical  unit— easier,  seeing  that  a  unit  of 
action  is  capable  of  direct  manipulation,  and 
b  also  free  from  the  compelling  characters 
attaching  to  concrete  external  objecto. 

Literature :  apart  from  the  topics  Rhtthm 
and  NuMBEB  (see  those  terms),  the  group  has 
had  little  discussion  from  the  psychological 
point  of  view.  (J.M.B.,  o.f.8.) 

Groap  (in  mathematics) :  seeMAiHEMATios, 
and  NuMBBB. 

Gromp  (social).  Any  specific  collection  of 
individuals,  e.  g.  family,  community,  stete,  Ac, 
considered  as  preserving  concrete  relation^ps. 
When  the  concrete  relationships  are  abstracted 
from,  we  have  an  AoGBEOATiGir  (q.v.)  of 
neutral  unite. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  social 
group  illustrates  the  transition  from  the '  con- 
crete '  to  the  '  numerical  *  Group  (see  the 
distinction  made  under  that  term).  It  is 
based  on  likeness,  and  involves  generalization 
with  the  possibility  of  substitution;  but  it 
has  not  reached  the  degree  of  abstraetness  in 
which  the  characters  of  individuals  are  sub- 
ordinated to  the  notion  of  the  numerical  unit. 
Indeed,  the  older  view  of  such  a  social  unit 
or  individual — extreme  individualism  based 
on  *  natural  law '  and  '  natural  right ' — is  now 
exploded,  and  it  is  recognized  that  each  social 
group  has  for  ite  unit  a  social  individual, 
of  a  definite  character  peculiar  to  the 
group,  rather  than  a  mere  individual  liable 
to  substitution  for  a  similar  unit  in  another 
group. 
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For  the  purposes  of  a  formal  sociology  which 
seeks  to  establish  the  modes  of  oi^ganization 
common  to  all  social  groaps,  the  assumption 
of  a  social  unit  of  a  highly  abstract  sort,  a 
quasi-numerical  unit,  is  legitimate.  The 
term  Agobboahon  (q.v.)  is  suggested  for 
such  a  group  of  groups,  or  for  a  group  capable 
of  substitution  in  the  social  whole  for  any 
other  group.  Any  social  group  thus  becomes, 
for  purposes  of  inyestigation,  an  aggregation 
(or  mathematical  group).  Such  a  formal 
treatment  of  social  life  results  in  a  social 
logic,  properly  so  called.  Its  most  firuitful 
application,  no  doubt,  is  found  in  the  statisti- 
cal inyestigations  of  social  life  in  which — as 
in  similar  problems  of  biology — sufficiently 
large  aggregations  of  indiTiduais  are  taken  to 
get  results  true  of  the  average  individual  or 
abstract  unit.  Such  treatment  is  illustrated 
in  Pearson's  Chanoes  of  Death  and  Durkheim's 
Suicide,  and  put  to  practical  use  in  Life 
Insurance.  See  Unit,  Numbbb,  and  Yabia- 
TiON ;  and  for  literature,  Sogioloot.  ( j.m.b.) 
Group  Selaotioii :  Oer.  Grujppenedektum,, 
Oruppenatuiese;  Fr.  iSleetian  d$s  groupes) 
Ital.  Mdeaicne  di  gruppo  (or  fra  gruppi). 
Natural  Sblxction  (q.v.)  operative  upon 
social  groups.    Of.  SsLEcnoir. 

The  competition  or  struggle  for  existence 
is  here  between  groups  as  such,  not  between 
individuals,  except  as  individuals'  success 
contributes  to  the  success — stability,  persis- 
tence, survival — of  the  group.  It  b  seen  in 
all  sorts  of  tribal  and  national  competition, 
brought  about  by  migration,  rival  occupation  of 
territory,  Ac;  and  in  war,  and  commercial 
and  social  rivalry,  in  which  one  form  or  type 
of  social  life  is  imposed  by  one  group  upon 
another,  whose  ^pe  thus  tends  to  dis- 
appear. 

Pearson  distinguishes  between '  extra-group ' 
and  '  intra-group '  competition  {Chances  of 
Death,  i.  1 13);  and  Gumplowicz,  who  finds  the 
group  the  'social  unit,' uses  the  terms  Rassen- 
kampf  and  Classenkampf  {Soeiol.  u,  PolUik, 
37>  53  9  ^*  R&rth,  Philoa.  d.  GeacK  als  Sociol., 

i.  245)- 

Liieratwre :  Bagehot,  Physics  and  Politics ; 

Alkxandbb,    Moral    Order    and    Progress; 

BAI.DWIN,  Social  and  Eth.  Interpret.,  ist  ed. 

(where  the  term  is  suggested),  §120;  2nd  ed., 

Appendix  H.  2  (in  French  and  German  eds., 

§  313  a).  (Jjf3.) 

Gsowtli   (mental)   [AS.    growan,    to    be 

green  J :  Ger.peychiseheM  Wachaen  {WachMum); 

Fr.  eraUaance  i^liveloppemcni)  psyehique ;  ItaJ. 

mnluppo  psichico  (or  mentale).     The  progres- 
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sive  differentiation  and  integration  of  ex- 
perience in  the  individual,  due  to  the  persis- 
tence of  the  aftereffects  of  previous  mental 
process  as  conditiouB  of  sulMeqoent  mental 
process;  that  is,  to  the  production  of  more  or 
less  permanent  DisPOSinoKS  (q-v.).      (e.F.8.) 

It  is  convenient  to  limit  the  terms  growth 
and  development  to  what  takes  place  in  the 
individual  mind.  EvOLtrnoN  (q.v.)  is  the 
term  recommended  for  the  progressive  emer- 
gence of  higher  mental  stages  from  the  phylo- 
genetic  point  of  view.  A  useful  distinc- 
tion between  growth  and  development  may  be 
observed ;  development  meaning  the  gradual 
unfolding  of  mental  powers,  only  in  ao  fer 
as  this  is  predetermined  by  congenital  con- 
stitution. The  term  growth  is  then  used 
distinctively  to  mark  the  part  played  in  the 
process  by  the  special  circumstances  and  the 
connected  experiences  of  the  individual. 
Groom  Robertson  says  this  view  is  '  rendered 
much  more  definite  when  there  is  coupled 
with  it  a  reference  to  the  bodily  conditions 
of  mental  Hfe.  In  particular,  we  are  thereby 
helped  to  conceive  of  the  individual  as  en- 
dowed originally  with  definite  mental  capaci- 
ties. . . .  Organized,  however,  as  the  nervous 
system  is  at  birth,  it  is  then  but  imperfectly 
developed,  responding  with  a  small  number 
of  reactions  to  a  few  simple  impressions,  or 
expending  its  energy  in  random  movements. 
...  As  the  development  of  the  system  is  then 
known  to  proceed,  through  childhood  and 
youth,  in  dependence  upon  its  inherent  powers, 
more  than  upon  (though  not  without)  the 
presence  of  soliciting  circumstances,  we  may 
more  distinctly  comprehend  how  new  phases 
of  mental  life  should  from  time  to  time 
manifest  themselves,  for  which  no  explana- 
tion is  to  be  sought  in  the  foregoing  conscious 
experience.  While,  again,  the  growth  of  the 
nervous  system  as  a  whole,  and  of  its  various 
parts,  at  each  stage  of  development  evidently 
proceeds  in  relation  to  the  physical  circum- 
stances, naturally  present  or  artificially  sup- 
plied, so  may  we  more  clearly  see  how  the 
mind  will  expand  and  acquire  this  disposition 
or  that,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  in- 
cidental experience  or  express  instruction  it 
receives.* 

To  this  distinction  may  be  added  the  one 
made  under  Analysis  between  Pbtohio  (or 
Mental)  and  Pstchological  (q.v.).  llie 
consciousness  of  the  processes  of  change  which 
determine  growth  is  'psychic'  or  mental 
experience;  the  changes  to  an  outsider  or 
theorist  are  psychological.  (o.f.8.-j.m.b.) 
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Chrowth  (physical),  (i)  The  natural  pro- 
0688  of  indiyidual  development. 

(2)  That  part  of  individual  development 
which  is  due  to  particular  conditions,  such  as 
use  and  disuse,  variations  in  nutrition,  tem- 
perature, fto. 

The  first  use  is  more  general.  We  speak  of 
the  growth  of  a  tree,  the  hair,  a  boy ;  of  im- 
peded or  retarded  growth.  The  distinclion 
between  development  and  growth,  however, 
recommended  under  the  preceding  topic,  has 
much  to  commend  it  in  biology,  growth  being 
reserved  for  the  variations,  in  ontogenetic 
development  due  to  changes  in  conditions  of 
life,  to  use  and  function,  Ac.  Cf.  Dbvblop- 
lOBNT  (biological). 

LiterattMre:  see  the  topics  referred  to  under 
DxvELOPMSNT.  For  observations  on  the 
growth  of  school  children  by  Bowditch, 
Boas,  and  others,  see  Wilson,  BiUiog.  of  Child 
Study.  (J.M.B.) 

Guilt  (ethical)  [AS.  gyldan^  to  pay]  :  Ger. 
Schv^ ;  Fr.  cu^pa&»^ ;  Ital.  aH/pa.  The  state 
of  having  committed  a  crime,  or  consciously 
offended  against  moral  law.  The  absence  of 
guilt  is  innocence. 

The  view  of  guilt  differs  according  as  the 
standpoint  is  that  of  law  or  that  of  morality. 
From  the  former  point  of  view  guilt  means 
transgression  of  a  positive  law,  tiiough  this 
view  is  often  modified  in  the  judgment  passed 
upon  the  act  by  taking  into  account  the  trans- 
gressor's knowledge  or  ignorance  of  the  law, 
and  even  his  temptations  to  transgress.  From 
the  moral  point  of  view,  consciousness  of  duty 
is  of  the  essence  of  guilt.  From  this  point  of 
view  it  has  been  regarded  as  the  contrary 
of  merit.  '  Merit  is  only  present  when  the 
moral  action  is  performed  in  opposition  to  a 
psychically  present  immoral  tendency;  guilt 
is  present  only  when  the  immoral  action  is 


performed  in  spite  of  a  psychically  present 

moral  consciousness.'    See  Simmel,  EM,  m  d. 

Mordlwiatenichtrft,  chap.  iii.  (wjus.) 

Guilt  (in  law) :  see  Iokorancb,  and  Iimar- 

TION. 

Guilt  (in  theology):  Ger.  SehM  (often 
Siinde) ;  Fr.  eulpabaitS;  Ital.  {stato  di)  cotpa. 
Theologically,  guilt  is  always  associated  with 
sin,  particularly  with  original  sin,  bat  nnder 
certain  limitations.  These  limitations  appear 
so  early  as  Paul,  who  distinguished  sharply 
between  dftofn-la  and  irapairT»iui,  The  former 
is  the  general  condition  of  defect  dae  to 
Adam's  fall ;  the  latter  is  actual  transgreanon, 
and,  as  such,  is  accompanied  by  guilt.  Or, 
again,  the  former  is  a  state  common  to 
humanity ;  the  latter  implies  acts  of  mdividual 
men. 

Choice,  then,  is  regarded  as  an  esaential 
antecedent  of  guilt ;  for  guilt  is  possible  only, 
not  actual,  under  God's  permission  of  the  fall. 
Positive  transgression  of  the  law  of  righteooa- 
ness  involves  guilt,  which,  in  turn,  is  re- 
cognized by  self-consciousness  or  by  'con- 
science.' Guilt,  then,  is  a  realized  issae  of 
the  liability  to  sin;  as  such  it  stands  on  a 
different  level  from  legal  guilt,  for  it  implies 
that  man  has  put  a  false  infinite  (himself) 
over  against  the  true  infinite  (Qod),  and  has 
chosen  to  serve  the  former.  In  other  words, 
timeless  issues  are  set  in  motion ;  hence  the  last 
importance  of  the  question.  See  FAiii«,and  8di. 

Liieraturs :  Sack,  in  Stud.  u.  Krit  (1869); 
RoTHB,  TheoL  Ethik,  iii.  i  f. ;  Herzog^s  Beal- 
Encyc,  art.  Stinde;  any  treatise  on  dog- 
matics. (B.M.W.) 

Gustatory  Senflation :  see  Taste  Sbhsa- 

TION. 

Gyrnfl  [Gr.  yvpog,  circle]:  Qer.  WindMig; 
Fr.  circanvoltUion ;  Ital.  eirconvoluasiane.  See 
Bbain  (glossary). 
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Sabeas  Corpiui  [Lat.].  A  form  of  writ 
designed  to  secure  the  speedy  release  of  any 
one  nnlawfolly  confined.  Its  issue  is  a  matter 
of  right,  and  the  procedure  summary. 

A  similar  remedy  was  afforded  by  the 
Boman  praetor,  by  the  interdict  'de  homine 
libero  exhibendo'  (i^f^M  zliii.  29).  The 
English  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  31  Car.  II, 
chap,  ii  (given  in  fall  in.  Lieber^s  CiviL  Liberty ^ 
Appendix,  489),  is  the  foundation  of  the 
statutes  upon  this  subject  of  the  United  States 
and  the  several  states.  The  writ  is  prayed 
out  by,  or  in  behalf  of,  the  prisoner,  and 
directed  to  the  person  who  holds  him  in 
custody,  who  is  required  to  produce  him 
before  the  authority  issuing  the  writ»  within 
a  time  designated,  together  with  a  statement 
of  the  cause  of  his  detention.  If  this  cause 
is  adjudged  to  be  insufficient,  the  person  will 
be  forthwith  discharged. 

LiUraJture\  see  also,  with  regard  to  the 
Boman  law  processes  of  this  nature,  Dig., 
xliii.  30,  De  liberis  ezhibendis,  ftc. ;  Sohm, 
Inst,  of  Boman  Law,  §  88  ;  Dbmblius,  Die 
Ezhibitionspflicht.  (8.B.B.) 

Saint  [Lat.  habitus^  from  habere,  to  have] : 
Ger.  Gewohnheit]  Fr.  habitude;  Ital.  abito, 
abUudine.  (i)  In  psychology:  a  mental 
function  whose  repeated  performance  results 
in  progressively  better  acccHnmodation,  and  is 
accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  familiarity  and 
increased  facility.  The  fimction  itself  is  called 
a  habit. 

The  abstract  term  habit  is  applied  to  the 
increased  accommodation,,  familiarity,  find 
faciHty/as  in  the.  expression  'due  to  habit.' 
The  la>w.  of  habit  in  psychology  is  the 
generalization  that  any  function  becomes 
thus  modified  and  organized  with  repeated 


efforts.  The  inquiry  into  the  reasons  for 
habit  leads  to  an  analysis  in  which  the 
elements  of  conation  are  most  marked  as 
passing  from  the  type  represented  by  effort 
(volitional  conation)  through  gradual  modifica- 
tion to  impulse  (non-volitional  conation). 
Habit  thus  denotes  the  progressive  modifici^ 
tion  of  the  conditions  which  determine  a 
function  through  a  series  of  changes,  and  as 
such  is  considered  a  genetic  principle  of  the 
first  importance :  the  principle  of  formation 
and  conservation  of  type  in  mental  opera- 
tions. Thus  considered,  it  is  in  contrast  with 
the  genetic  principle  of  Accommodation 
(q.  v.),  which  generally  requires  the  modi- 
fication of  habitual  pezformances. 

(2)  In  neurology  and  physiology :  a  function 
which  has  become  relatively  organized  and 
fixed.  The  psychological  character  noted 
above,  whereby  the  conation  involved  passes 
from  the  volitional  gradually  to  the  non- 
volitional  stage,  is  revealed  on  the  organic 
side  by  the  principle  of  so-called  *  downward 
growth '  or  Facilitation  (q.  v.)  in  the  nervous 
system. 

(3)  In  biology:  an  individually  acquired 
function.  Habit  is  thus  sharply  distinguished 
from  Instinct  (q.v.).  A  different  usage — 
mainly  by  descriptive  zoologists — extends  the 
term  habit  (Ger.  Habitus;  Fr.  mceurs)  to 
include  all  specific  actions  of  animals,  whether 
instinctive  or  acquired.  This  is  not  to  be 
endorsed,  since  the  only  possible  hypothesis 
on  which  the  instincts  of  animals  can  be 
brought  under  the  conception  of  habit  as 
used  in  psychology  and  physiology  is  that  of 
Lamabckism  (q.  v.),  according  to  which  the 
instincts  have  been  acquired  gradually  as  so- 
called  'race-habits.'     Apart,  however,  form 
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the  possible  truth  of  that  hypothesis,  it  is 
better,  both  for  consistency  and  for  clearness 
in  discussion,  to  distingmsh  that  which  is 
individually  acquired  from  that  which  is 
physically  inherited.  An  extreme  form  of 
this  usage  is  current  among  botanists,  who 
speak    of   the    habits — of  growth,   &c.^-of 

plants.  (J.M.B.-O.F.8.) 

Literaiure:  Hamilton,  Lects.  on  Met., 
Xyni.  iii;  Reid,  Active  Powers,  Essay  III; 
Habtlet,  Observations  on  Man,  Prop.  XXI ; 
Llotd  Moboan,  Habit  and  Instinct ;  Gboos, 
The  Play  of  Animals,  and  The  Play  of  Man 
(Eng.  trans.);  Schkeideb,  Der  thierische 
Wille,  and  Der  menschliche  Wille ;  Baldwin, 
Ment.  Devel.  in  the  Child  and  the  Race. 
Also  general  and  genetic  works  on  psychology, 
and  BiBLioG.  O,  2,  m.  Further  (in  biology)  : 
Hebbebt  Spencubb,  Principles  of  Psycho- 
logy; A.  Weismann,  Essays  on  Heredity; 
H.  EiMEB,  Organic  Evolution;  Wallace, 
Darwinism  ;  Romanes,  Mental  Evolution  in 
Animals.  (c.ll.m.) 

For  references  to  the  scholastic  authorities, 
and  on  their  usage,  see  Eibleb,  Worterb.  d. 
philos.  Begriffe, '  Habitus.'  (j.m.b.) 

Habitat  [Lat.  habitare,  to  inhabit] : 
Ger.  Wohmitz ;  Fr.  habiUU ;  Ital.  abiUOo,  The 
local  environment  of  an  animal  or  plant.  See 
Envibonment,  and  Milieu.     (o.ll.m.-j.m.b.) 

Kabitiiation :  Oer.  (i)  BinUbung,  (i,  2) 
Gewdhnung;  Fr.  accauhunance  (th.f.);  Ital. 
a88uefazione^  {C)  abituargi  (to  habituate),  (i) 
The  becoming  accommodated  or  habituated 
with  respect  to  the  performance  of  a  given 
Ainction.  Cf.  Exebgibe  (i),  Pbepabation, 
and  Tebminoloot  (German),  '  EinUbung.' 

The  term  drill  is  also  used,  especially  in 
cases  in  which  an  external  authority  imposes 
the  exercise  for  purposes  of  training,  &c.  (j.m.b.) 

(2)  A  tendency  set  up  in  the  course  of  an 
experimental  series,  to  judge  of  a  given  num- 
ber of  that  series  in  the  terms  of  foregone 
judgments.  It  is  the  *  becoming  habituated 
to  the  expression  of  a  given  judgpnent.'  Cf. 
Habit,  and  see  Disposition.  (e.b.t.) 

Kades  [Gr/Aidi^sJ.  The  name  employed  by 
the  translators  of  the  Septuagint,  and  by  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament,  for  the  sphere 
where  the  souls  of  the  departed  dwell. 

The  term  Hades  is  common  in  Greek,  from 
Homer  down.  In  dealing  with  the  Hellenic 
conception,  care  must  be  taken  to  differentiate 
between  Hades  (otherwise  Aides,  Aidoneus, 
and  Plouton),  the  deity — brother  of  Zeus  and 
Poseidon — and  Hades,  the  underworldor^abode 
of  the  dead.    Here  we  are  concerned  with  the 


latter  only.  In  the  poems  attributed  to 
Homer,  Hades  appears  as  the  dweUing-plaoe 
of  shadows.  On  Uie  whole,  these  shadea  con- 
tinue there  essentially  the  life  &t>m  which 
they  have  departed,  being  engaged  in  similar 
or  identical  occupations;  but  this  existence  la, 
as  it  were,  a  species  of  trance — its  unreality, 
bloodlessnes8,joyleBsness,comfortle88ness  form 
the  striking  characteristics  (cf.  Odyssey,  xi). 
Its  inhabitants  are  veritable  ghosts  that 
squeak  and  gibber.  Or,  as  Achilles  says, 
i*elating  his  vision  of  Patroclus'  shade :  '  So 
spake  he,  and  stretched  out  his  hands  bat 
grasped  him  not,  for  vapour-like  the  spirit 
vanished  into  the  ground  with  squeaking, 
gibbering  cry. ...  Ah  me !  truly  tbsn  there 
is  in  the  dwellings  of  Hades  a  phantom,  but 
<f>pivfg  (i.e.  passions,  affections,  emotions,  will) 
it  bath  not  at  aU '  (cf.  lUad,  xxiii.  66  f.).  The 
pathos  of  loss  would  seem  to  be  the  idea  which 
Homer  most  associated  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  nether  world.  In  a  word,  the  view  of 
the  future  life  represented  by  him  is  non- 
religious  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  offers  a  reply  to 
the  quasi-philosophical  question,  What  be- 
comes of  the  dead  f — a  reply,  moreover,  which, 
to  this  stage,  has  no  special  connection  with 
religion,  because  not  involving  any  ideal  of 
a  higher  life.  By  the  time  of  Pindar  this  has 
changed,  and  Hades  sometimes  appears  as 
a  place  where  rewards  and  punishments  are 
meted  out  (cf.  Olymp.,  ii.  95  f. ;  Fragm, 
Thren.,  ii  and  iii).  Moral  considerations 
make  their  appearance  here,  and,  for  reasons 
connected  with  the  development  of  Greek 
culture,  which  we  still  know  but  imperfectly, 
this  progressive  expansion  of  ideas  connect^ 
with  Hskdes  continues  in  the  later  writers,  be- 
coming more  spiritualized,  more  distinctively 
religious,  till,  in  the  end,  the  squealing  ghosts 
of  Homer  give  place  to  the  Justice  of 
Sophocles,  dwelling  in  the  underworld,  and 
ruling  even  men's  lives ;  and  to  Plato's  ail- 
ment for  the  inmiortality  of  the  souL  The 
movement  is  from  a  merely  imaginative  idea 
about  the  place  of  shades  to  a  moral  concep- 
tion of  the  conditions  which  govern  human 
life  eternally  on  account  of  its  very  constitu- 
tion. 

In  the  Septuagint,  Hades  is,  as  a  rule,  the 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  word  Sheol,  which 
occurs  frequently  in  the  Old  Testament. 
"  The  conceptions  of  Hades  are,  on  the 
whole,  negative.  While  souls  continue  to 
exist  there,  they  are  conceived  of  as  stripped 
of  the  qualities  which  most  characterisse  the 
living;    and  few  positive  traits  are  added. 
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The  idieas  of  sapikratioii  from  the  liying,  of 
cheerlessnesSy  of  absence  of  all  the  moral 
and  social  determinations  that  mark  human 
life,  predominate.  In  the  Apocalyptic  litera- 
ture, the  conceptions  tend  to  become  slightly 
more  positive,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
Book  of  Wisdom,  where  the  idea  of  moral 
distinctions  appears ;  while,  in  the  still  later 
Babbinical  literature,  the  doctrine  of  Hades 
as  an  intermediate  state,  which  may  be  a 
preparation  either  for  eternal  bliss  or  for 
eternal  misery,  is  formulated.  A  yery  notable 
fact  IB  that  the  word  is  used  only  on  ten  dis- 
tinct occasions  in  the  New  Testament.  Here, 
once  more,  the  negatiye  tendencies  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  maintained,  to  such  an  extent 
indeed  that,  if  we  except  the  ethical  implica- 
tions of  the  word  as  used  by  Jesus  (e.g. 
Luke  xvi,  23),  little  difference  can  be  traced. 
In  a  word,  no  doctrinal  use  can  be  made  of 
the  term.    Cf.  Esohatoloot. 

LiUratwre:  SALHOin>,  Christ.  Doctrine  of 
Immortality;  BOmcHXB,  De  Infaris;  Wbbeb 
and  ScmTEDBBMANN,  Jttdisohe  Theol.  auf 
Grand  d.  Talmud;  Osbtbl,  Hades;  Ham- 
BUBesoa,  Beal-Encyc.  f.  Bibel  u.  Talmud ;  E. 
Bhode,  Die  Psyche ;  Habtwio,  Die  Darstel- 
lung  d.  Unterwelt.  (B.M.W.) 

SCaaccttitas  [Schol.  Lat.].  This-ness  or 
thing-nesB.      See    Latin    and    Scholastic 

TeBMINOLOOT.  (J.M.B.) 

Hagiographa  [Or.  Syios,  sacred, +)rpd^ctir, 
to  write].  One  of  the  divisions  of  the 
Canon  of  the  Old  Testament :  the  Law,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Writings  or  Hagiographa 
(sacred  writings).  Under  the  last  are  in- 
cluded the  following  books: — Psalms,  Pro- 
verbs, Job,  Song  of  Songs,  Ruth,  Lamentations, 
Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
and  Chronicles.  Many  important  questions 
with  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  Old 
Testament  Canon  are  involved  in  this  division 
and  nomenclature.    See  Canon. 

Literature :  an  excellent  and  most  compact 
summary  is  Kobbbtbon,  The  Old  Testament 
and  its  Contents;  Gbigsb,  Nachgelassene 
Werke,  iv;  Rbuss,  Hist,  of  the  Canon  of 
Holy  Scripture  (Eng.  trans.);  Fbancib 
Bbowh,  in  the  J.  of  the  Soc.  of  Bib.  Lit. 
and  Exegesis  (1882),  95  f. ;  Kautzsgh, 
Hiflt.  of  the  Lit.  of  the  O.  T.  ^Eng.  trans.) ; 
the  relative  arts,  in  Herzog*s  (German)  and 
Lichtenberger's  (French)  Encycs.;  Hastings' 
Diet,  of  the  Bible;  Cheyne's  Encyc. 
BiUica.  (B^.w.) 

gagiology  [Or.  Sytos,  sacred, + Myos,  word, 
reason]:   Ger.  Heili^enlegenden ;   Fr.  haguh 


logie ;  Ital.  Agiologia,  The  section  of  eccle- 
siastical history  which  deals  with  the  saints 
of  the  Church — their  lives,  their  achieve- 
ments, the  reasons  for  their  Canonization 
(q.  v.). 

Naturally,  hagiology  has  received  more 
attention  from  Roman  Catholics  than  from 
Protestants.  It  may  be  usefuUy  studied  by 
those  interested  in  philosophy  of  religion, 
from  the  historical  and  archaeological  sides, 
and  particularly  for  the  light  thki  it  casts 
upon  the  psychology  of  religion. 

LitenUtire :  this  is  enormous,  and  must  be 
sought  in  bibliographies  under  specific  names. 
The  works  on  Anselm,  Aquinas,  Albertus 
Magnus,  Francis,  Bernard,  Catherine  of  Siena, 
and  Eckard  are  speciaUy  important  from  the 
side  of  philosophy  of  religion.  (b.m.w.) 

Hftliicha  and  Kaggada  [Heb.].  The  two 
divisions  of  the  Midrash.* 

Midrash  denotes  the  exegesis,  exposition, 
and  illustration  of  the  *  Law  of  Moses,'  which, 
beginning  after  the  return  from  the  Exile, 
continued  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
Jewish  ecclesiastical  schools  with  increasing 
exdusiveness.  Halacha  is  the  name  given  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures ;  it  was  formulated  chiefly  in  the 
Rabbinical  schools,  and  was  at  once  legal  and 
highly  casuistical.  Haggada  is  the  name 
given  to  the  stories,  legends,  parables,  and 
so  forth  which  served  to  illustrate  the  Law. 
It  was  practical,  rhetorical,  and  quasi-popular- 
homiletical,  as  a  theologian  would  say.  See 
Talmud. 

Literature:  Wt^scHB,  Bibliotheca  Rab- 
binica;  Wbbbb  and  Schnedbbiiann,  JUdische 
Theol.  For  the  general  atmosphere  in  which 
this  interpretation  grew  up,  see  ScHt^BBB, 
The  Jewbh  People  (Eng.  trans.) ;  Hausbath, 
New  Testament  Times  (Eng.  trans.).    (b.m.w.) 

Hallneination  [Lat  haHucinatio]:  Qer. 
HaUtudnatian;  Fr.  haUtieination ;  Ital.  ol^ 
eifumone,  (i)  The  perceptual  construction 
of  an  object  which  has  in  its  construction  no 
elements  of  external  reality. 

(2)  The  object  thus  perceived.   (j.j.-j.m.b.) 

Since  the  days  of  Esquirol  (1838)  an  hallu- 
cination has  been  distinguished  from  an 
Illusion  (q.  v.)  by  the  &ct  that  in  the  latter 
a  misinterpretation  of  an  actually  existent 
object  is  involved,  while  the  true  hallucina- 
tion has  no  really  external  starting-point. 
This  distinction,  although  practically  valid, 
must  not  be  drawn  too  rigidly,  for  in  many 
cases  the  two  approach  one  another  closely. 
Illusions  involve  some  elements  of  hallucina- 
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tioD,  and  maDy  hallacinatioDs  originate  in  a 
more  remote  external  suggestion.  See  Illu- 
sion. 

In  medicine:  the  existence  of  hallucina- 
tions has  been  recognized  from  the  time  of 
Hippocrates ;  and  their  preyalence  in  insanity 
has  always  serred  ab  one  of  the  popular 
characteristics  of  that  state.  The  explana- 
tion of  hallucinations  and  illusions  was,  until 
modem  times,  largely  along  the  lines  of 
possession  or  influence  from  the  outside. 
Their  subjective  nature  came  into  serious 
recognition  towards  the  opening  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  and  Esquirol  (17  7  2-1 840)  was 
influential  in  establishing  their  scientific  im- 
portance. Historically,  hallucinations  have 
played  an  important  part  among  all  nations, 
especial  Eignificance  being  attached  to  appear- 
ances which  presented  themselves  to  great 
men  at  critical  times. 

Ocewrence.  Hallucinations,  while  specially 
characteristic  of  insanity,  aod  of  disturbed 
conditions  of  the  nervous  system,  undoubtedly 
occur  in  perfectly  normal  persons;  hut  the 
frequency  with  which  they  occur  in  states  of 
fatigue,  ill-health,  or  mental  anxiety  is  most 
suggestive.  The  census  of  hallucinations 
gathered  by  the  Society  for  Psychical  Be- 
Fearch  indicates  a  wide  dissemination  of 
hallucinations  in  the  sane ;  the  numbers  given, 
however  (12  per  cent,  in  all ;  9*75  per  cent, 
in  men,  14*5  per  cent,  in  women),  are  probably 
in  excess  of  their  actual  occurrence.  Hallu- 
cinations are  most  frequently  met  with  in 
monomania  (so-called  delusional  insanity), 
paranoia,  and  melancholia,  but  are  not  un- 
common in  mania.  There  is  considerable 
diversity  of  statement  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
valence of  hallucinations  in  mania  and  melan- 
cholia ;  this  is  largely  due  to  differences  of 
classification  of  these  disorders,  as  well  as  to 
more  minute  differentiation  between  hallucina- 
tions and  delusions  in  connection  with  these 
states  (Parish,  as  below,  2 1  ff.).  How  far  the 
vagaries  and  elaborate  fiEincies  of  general 
paralysis  are  of  the  hallucinatory  type  is  like- 
wise variously  stated  (Parish,  as  below,  25-6) ; 
about  one-third  of  all  cases  seem  thus  affected. 
Hallucinations  may  occur  in  the  epileptic  aura, 
in  post-epileptic  states,  and  in  hysteria ;  and 
are  characteristic  of  the  action  of  various  drugs 
(see  PsTCBio  Effects  of  Dbuob).  Acute 
liodily  diseases,  fevers,  fasting,  and  exhaustion, 
dream-like  states,  certain  forms  of  artificial 
hypnosis,  and  forms  of  heart  trouble  are  also 
apt  to  induce  hallucinations. 

Variettes,     Hallucinations  are  most  fre- 


quently divided  according  to  the  sense  which 
is  affected ;  if  affecting  only  one  sense  they 
may  be  termed  simple;  if  more  than  one 
sense,  compound.  In  the  case  of  the  insane  it 
is  important  to  distinguish  between  thoae 
which  are  recurrent  and  reflect  the  dominant 
mental  tone,  and  those  which  are  sporadic 
and  unrelated  to  the  mental  tone.  'Hie  two 
senses  which  are  &r  more  commonly  aAected 
than  any  others  are  sight  and  hearing. 
Amongst  the  sane  about  60  per  cent,  of 
hallucinations  are  visual,  33  per  cent,  audi- 
tory; but  this  may  readily  be  interpreted 
to  mean  that  visual  hallucinations  are  the 
more  striking  and  the  more  apt  to  be  re* 
membered.  Amongst  the  insane,  auditory 
hallucinations  seem  fully  as  frequent  as  visual, 
owing  mainly  to  the  prevalence  of  the  halluci* 
nation  of  hearing  voices.  Smell  and  taste 
hallucinations  may  occur,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  eliminate  some  organic  basis  of  sensation 
for  these.  Tactile  hallucinations,  hallucina- 
tions of  the  muscular  sense,  and  of  the  oiganic 
sensations  likewise  rarely  appear  as  individual 
haUucinations,  however  important  they  may 
be  in  contributing  or  originating  the  elaborate 
delusions  in  which  other  senses  co-operate. 
Amongst  the  sane  there  was  recorded  one 
case  of  hallucination  of  more  than  one  sense, 
to  seven  cases  confined  to  one  sense ;  of  these 
complex  hallucinations  two-thirds  are  visual 
and  auditory.  No  adequate  statistics  on  this 
point  exist  for  the  insane ;  but  the  relations 
are  probably  not  very  different.  Another 
variety  of  hallucination  b  the  negative 
hallucination,  occurring  mainly  as  the  result 
of  hypnotic  suggestion  (see  Htpngsis).  In 
this  the  subject  fails  to  see  what  is  actually 
present ;  he  may  thus  ignore  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture, an  individual,  a  certain  word  or  letter 
on  a  page,  &c.  The  psychological  process 
here  involved  is  very  Afferent  from  that  of 
the  ordinary  positive  hallucination,  which 
may  be  similarly  aroused  by  hypnotic  sugges- 
tion. Other  forms  of  hallucination  commonly 
described  are  the  hypnagogic  hallucinations^ 
which  occur  in  the  transitional  states  in  going 
to  sleep  and  in  waking  from  sleep;  motor 
hallucinations,  in  which  the  patient  appears 
to  move  while  really  at  rest  (cf.  Illcsioks), 
or  feels  that  he  is  flying,  walking  in  air,  ftc; 
unilateral  and  hemiopic  hallucinations,  which 
appear  to  one  ^e  or  to  one  ear  only;  and 
so  on.  . 

lUuitroHcna*  Human  feces  and  figures  at^ 
a  frequent  form  of  visual  hallucination,  often 
assuming  terrifying  expressions;  animal  forms 
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ara  common.  Both  frequently  moTe  and  take 
part  in  dramatic  action.  Mysterioiu  signg, 
flaahes  of  fire,  areas  of  colour  may  appear,  as 
in  the  Tisiomi  of  religioua  ecstatics.  The 
kaleidoscopic  changing  of  forms  that  appears 
in  opinm  and  other  drug  intoxication  is  also 
characteristic.  In  the  complex  hallucinations 
(those  of  persecution  particularly),  what  first 
appears  as  a  voice  may  later  assume  a  definite 
ahape.  The  variety  of  such  delusions  is  end- 
less, being  determined  laigely  by  the  dominant 
emotional  tone  and  the  personal  temperament. 
The  mysterious  voices  of  one  age  become  com- 
municated through  an  invisible  telephone  in 
another;  or  the  magic  action  by  witchcraft 
becomes  a  form  of  mesmerism  or  of  electricity. 
In  all  such  cases  the  starting-point  and  specific 
nature  of  the  hallucination  is  of  greatest 
significance;  its  development  and  elabora- 
tions are  too  variable  for  psychological  inter- 
pretation. Voices  are  perhaps  the  most  pre- 
valent form  of  hallucination^  and  frequently 
dominate  the  patient's  entire  conduct.  As 
already  indicated,  hallucinations  of  touch  are 
apt  to  be  of  the  form  of  paraesthesia.  Ab- 
normal sensations  are  misinterpreted ;  creep- 
ing sensations  become  the  attacks  of  ants  or 
vermin;  anaesthesias  lead  to  conceptions  of 
the  limbs  as  made  of  wood  or  glass,  the  absence 
of  a  stomach,  and  the  like.  Changes  of  per- 
sonality may  be  similarly  conditioned.  Visceral 
disturbances  may  lead  to  the  presence  of  ol&c- 
tory  hallucinations — ^bad  odours.  A  perverted 
taste  may  lead  the  patient  to  detect  imaginary 
poison  in  his  food.  This  group  of  quasi- 
hallucinations  seldom  appear  alone,  but  co- 
operate with  other  hallucinations  in  the 
formation  of  delusions  under  the  dominance 
of  the  prevailing  mental  tone. 

Theories.  While  the  special  senses  are  con- 
oemed  in  the  origin  of  hallucinations,  they 
afford  no  explanation  of  the  hallucination 
it8el£  For  hallucinations  are  not  mainly  of 
crude  sensations  like  flashes  of  light  and 
sadden  noises,  but  of  definite  objects  and 
scenes;  moreover,  persons  who  have  become 
blind  or  deaf  may  be  subject  to  hallucinations 
the   domain  of  the  lost  sense.      While 


in 


admitting  that  sensory  changes  may  induce 
hallacinations  (as  in  intoxication,  &c.),  these 
are  secondary  to  the  main  phenomenon,  which 
is  of  central  origin.  Theories  (Ferrier,  Tam- 
borini)  which  ascribe  the  initial  impulse  of 
the  hallucination  to  the  highest  cortical 
(ideational)  centres  may  be  termed  centri- 
fugal. Such  views  hold  that  when  an  irrita- 
tion b^ins  in  the  appropriate  highest  centre 


(or,  in  another  view,  is  brought  to  that 
highest  centre  from  an  irritation  in  the  sub- 
cortical centre),  and  proceeds  oatward  (under 
certain  favourable  but  not  clearly  determined 
conditions),  it  causes  an  hallucination,  just  as 
the  reverse  process  normally  causes  a  true 
perception.  This  view,  according  to  which 
the  hallucination  is  projected  oatward  and 
materialized  by  a  process  the  reverse  of  normal 
sense-perception,  seems  to  be  favoured  by  the 
&ct  that  certain  persons  can  produce  hallu- 
cinations by  an  action  of  tiie  will,  that 
hallacinations  do  not  occur  in  states  of  severe 
mental  defects  (idiocy,  dementia),  that  the 
same  factors  are  important  in  actual  life  and 
in  hallucinations,  and  farther,  in  recent  dis- 
cussions, by  the  hct  that  such  hallucinations 
are  doubled  when  a  prism  is  held  in  front  of 
the  eye,  are  oolouied  when  seen  throngh 
coloured  glass,  and  so  on.  That  this  type 
of  theory  is  inadequate  can  readily  be  shown. 
To  begin  with,  the  fundamental  process  in- 
volved cannot  be  regarded  as  plausible  or 
physiological ;  the  sporadic  cases  of  voluntary 
hallacinations  are  far  too  few  to  be  significant; 
the  doubling  and  colouring  of  the  hallucination 
is  perhaps  an  inference  (mora  or  less  uncon- 
scious) from  what  happens  to  normal  objects. 
An  adequate  theory  can  be  formed  only 
on  the  basis  of  a  more  exact  knowledge 
of  the  relations  of  cerebral  centres  than  we 
now  possess.  The  most  helpful  theories  (those 
of  Meynert,  James,  Kandinsky,  Parish,  and 
others*;  see  Parish,  as  below,  132-52)  proceed 
on  the  basis  of  an  identity  of  the  sensory  and 
reproductive  centres,  and  exhibit  the  hallucina- 
tion as  a  disturbance  of  the  usual  relation 
between  the  particular  perceptive  centre  and 
its  associative  bonds.  It  is  a  state  of  dis- 
sociation, which  is  the  common  point  of  all 
hallucinatory  states  (Parish) ;  it  is  the  sup- 
pression of  the  activity  of  the  highest  cortical 
centres  which  makes  possible  tibe  undue  ex- 
citement of  the  subcortical  centres,  which  in 
turn  occasion  hallucinations  (Meynert);  it 
is  the  over-accumulation  of  nerve-currents 
(owing  to  the  absence  of  free  communication 
with  neighbouring  cells)  which  acts  like  an 
explosion  and  produces  an  hallucination 
(James).  While  these  theories  are  helpful, 
no  one  of  them  can  be  said  to  present  an 
adequate  account  of  what  goes  on  in  the 
haUncinated  mind;  such  defect  being  the 
almost  necessary  result  of  our  defective 
knowledge  in  regard  to  the  physiological 
counterparts  of  normal  perception,  association, 
and  reproduction. 
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It  hiui  been  held  (Baldwin)  that  hallncina- 
tion,  like  illasion,  arises  from  a  disturbance  or 
the  normal  relation  which  holds  in  all  percep- 
tion between  central  and  peripheral  elements. 
When  for  any  reason  the  central  factor  is 
oyer-stimulated  or  the  peripheral  is  ineffective, 
the  normal  interpretation  of  the  objective  is 
disturbed,  and  ajfi  assimilation  of  data  takes 
place,  in  which  central  processes — images, 
schemes,  beliefs — dominate.    Cf.  Illusion. 

For  the  relation  of  hallucination  to  insanity 
see  Sanitt  and  Inbanitt,  Epilefst,  and 
Htstebia;  see  also  Illusion,  Dblubion, 
Dbeam,  Intoxication,  Hypnosis,  Psychic 
Ebsbasch,  and  Vkbipioal  Hallucination. 

LUeriUure :  the  most  comprehensive  study, 
from  the  normal  point  of  view,  is  Edmund 
Pabibh,  Hallucinations  and  Illusions  (1897^, 
especially  chaps,  i-iv  (with  full  references). 
S^  also  the  Psychologies  of  James,  Tainb, 
Baldwin.  Pathological :  Sandbbs,  art.  Sin- 
nestauschungen,  in  Eulenburg's  Real-Encyk., 
xviii;  Tambubini,  Riv.  di  Freniat  (1880); 
HoFFE,  Erklarung  d.  Sinnestauschungen  bei 
Gesunden  u.  Kranken  (4th  ed.,  1888); 
M0B8ELLI,  Semej.  malat.  ment. ;  Kandinsky, 
Krit  u.  klin.  Betrachtung  im  Qebiet  d.  Sin- 
nestauschung  (1885);  Snbll,  Allg.  Zeitsch. 
f.  Psychiat.,  1.  534;  Baillabgbb,  Mto.  de 
I'Acad.  Eoy.  de  M61.,  xii ;  Kbabfelin,  Psy- 
chiatric, and  Ytljsch.  f.  wiss.  Philos.,  v; 
Krafft-Ekng,  Die  SinnesdeUrien  (1864); 
A.  Mayeb,  Die  Sinnestauschungen  (1869); 
ZiBBBN,  Psychiatric  (1894).  Historical 
mainly:  Joh.  MI^llbb,  Ueber  phantastische 
Oeisteserscheinungen  (1826) ;  Esquibol, 
Ment  Pathol.  (Eng.  trans.,  1845);  Bbiebbe 
DE  B018MONT,  Hallucinations  (trans.,  1859); 
Gbiesinobb,  Ment  Pathol.  (Eng.  trans.,  1867). 
Many  of  the  books  on  mental  diseases  contain 
interesting  treatment  of  hallucinations,  e.  g. 
Twentieth  Cent.  Pract.  of  Med.,xiL  80-9.  (j.j.) 

Kamilton,  Sir  William,  (i  788-1 856.) 
Eminent  Scottish  metaphysician,  bom  at 
Glasgow,  and  educated  at  Glasgow  and  Oxford. 
Intended  for  a  physician,  he  decided  to  study 
law.  In  1817  and  1820  he  trayelled  in 
Germany.  Not  succeeding  eminently  as  an 
advocate,  he  applied  for  die  chair  of  moral 
philosophy  in  Edinburgh,  upon  the  death  of 
Thomas  Brown,  but  was  not  appointed  (1820). 
In  1 82 1  hQ  was  made  professor  of  civil 
history  at  Edinburgh.  In  1836  the  chair 
of  logic  became  vacant  at  Edinburgh,  and 
Hamilton,  after  an  exciting  candidacy,  was 
elected.  He  continued  to  lecture  until  his 
death.  May  6,  1856. 


Handwritings  Qer.ffandachnfi;  Fr. Ven- 
ture ;  ItaL  Moriiiura.  The  material  recording 
of  thought  by  imitative  or  conventional  signs, 
for  purposes  of  social  communication,  through 
movements  of  the  hand. 

The  transition  from  the  purely  imitative  to 
the  purely  conventional,  from  the  pictogiaph 
to  true  handwriting,  was  probably  very  slow. 
The  essential  &ct  that  the  sign,  either  imita- 
tive or  conventional,  records  and  communicates 
a  meaning,  is  present  to  both ;  but  the  former 
no  doubt  illustrated  a  stage  of  mental  progress 
having  generalization  without  much  abstrac- 
tion. It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  evolu- 
tion of  writing,  following  after  that  of  speech, 
reacted  to  aid  the  evolution  of  abstract  thought. 

The  psychological  problem  of  handwriting 
deals  with  the  acquisition  of  the  necessary 
movements,  together  with  the  control  and 
inhibition  involved  in  the  progressive  execu- 
tion of  the  series  of  movementa  Theories 
from  the  purely  psychological  point  of  view 
have  been  developed  by  Goldscheider  {ZeU$dL 
/.  Psyehcl,^  xxiv,  1892)  and  Baldwin  {MenL 
Level,  in  the  Child  and  the  Eaee,  chap.  v.  §  2). 
They  agree  in  making  handwriting  an  imita- 
tive function,  taking  its  start  in  'tracery 
imitation'  (the  malende  Reproduction  of 
Goldscheider),  and  developing  by  the  gradual 
association  of  certain  sensational  series:  a 
'visual  form'  series,  a  ' kinaesthetic  move- 
ment' series,  and  a  remote  'optical'  series; 
of  which,  however,  Goldscheider  recognizes 
only  the  two  last.  The  two  theories  differ  as 
to  which  of  these  is  the  original  copy  series 
(Goldscheider  saying  the  'optical'  and  Bald- 
win the  'visual  form'  series),  and  in  the  rela- 
tive place  of  the  various  sensational  elements 
in  the  acquisition  of  control.  (Goldscheider 
has  shown  (loc.  cit.)  by  experiment  that  the 
'  kinaesthetic  movement '  series  involves  pre»- 
sure  sensations  entering  into  the  resistance 
of  the  plane  written  on.  For  troubles  and 
variations  in  handwriting  based  on  the  pie- 
ceding  analysis  see  (Goldscheider  (loc  cit.),  and 
the  topics  AosAPHiA  and  Mibbob  Wbitino. 
Cf.  also  Gbaphologt  (q.v.  for  matters  pei^ 
taining  to  handwriting  as  expressive  of  chai^ 
acter,  &c.). 

Literature:  as  referred  to;  Bboabbsnt, on 
Handwriting  of  the  Blind,  Brit.  Med.  J. 
(1876),  i.  435 ;  the  manuals  of  Psychiatry  of 
Eblbkmeteb,  EMaoKGHAus,  and  Mobskixi. 
Also  the  titles  given  under  the  topics  referred 

to.  (jJff.B.) 

Kaplosoope:   see  Labobatobt  and 
PABATI^B,  III,  B,  (a),  (10). 
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Manjgijfmk  and  Kavpening :  see  Evxnt. 

SanisMW  [M£.  htq^,  chanoej:  Ger. 
auck;  Fr.  bonheur;  ItaL  fdieM.  A  desiiv 
abk  and,  on  the  whole,  pleasorable  condition 
of  life. 

The  definition  of  J.  8.  Mill  (UtUiiariani$my 
chap,  ii) — '  by  happiness  is  intended  pleasure 
and  the  absence  of  pain;  by  unhappiness, 
pain  and  the  absence  of  pleasure  '—expresses 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term  in  English, 
and  of  its  eqaiyalents  in  most  modem  lan- 
guages. 

As  the  traditional  rendering  of  the  Greek 
ffvdoi^Mo,  the  term  is  sometimes  used  in  a  less 
precise  sense  for  the  most  desirable— or  for  any 
desirable — condition  of  human  life,  whether 
that  condition  be,  in  ultimate  analysis,  re- 
ducible to  terms  of  pleasure,  or  not.  '  Blessed- 
ness '  is  an  alternative  rendering  of  cvdac/iovui, 
not  so  constantly  associated  with  a  hedonistic 
interpretation ;  and  '  wellbeing '  is  also  used. 
See    Gbbatest    Happiness,    and    Eudab- 

MONISM.  (W.B.S.~J.M.B.) 

Kapties  [Gr.  Strrtip,  to  touch] :  Ger.  Hap- 
Hk;  Fr.  hapttqtie  (not  generally  nsed—L.M.); 
ItaL  Uoria  dd  taito,  aptiea  (suggested — e.m.). 
The  doctrine  of  touch  with  concomitant 
sensations  and  perceptions  —  as  optics  is 
the  doctrine  of  sight,  and  acoustics  that  of 
hearing. 

Suggested  by  Dessoir  (Du  Bois-Reymond's 
AreK.,  1892),  who  made  two  subdivisions 
of  the  subject:  (i)  contact  sense,  and  (2) 
pselaphesisr-'-corresponding  roughly  to  passive 
and  active  touch;  the  term  has  since  come 
into  general  use,  though  no  universally  ac- 
cepted definition  can  be  offered.  It  may  cover 
(and  this  is  probably  its  best  use)  the  whole 
range  of  function  of  skin,  muscle,  tendon,  and 
joint,  and  even  of  the  static  sense — thus  in- 
cluding the  senses  of  temperature  and  pain, 
and  the  perceptions  of  position,  movement, 
Ac;  or  it  may  be  restricted  to  cutaneous 
sensations  and  perceptions  in  the  narrower 
sense.  (b.b.t.) 

Liierature:  Sanpobd,  Course  in  Exper. 
Psychol.,  chaps,  i,  ii,  and  bibliographies; 
HsNio,  Raumwahmehmung  d.  Tastsinnes 
(1898^;  Dbssoib,  loc.  cit;  Funkb,  in  Her- 
mann s  Handb.  d.  PhysioL,  iii.  2 ;  Herino, 
ibid.;  Wsbbb,  in  Wagner's  Handb.  d.  Phy- 
sioL, iiL  2  (this  paper  may  be  said  to  repre- 
sent the  first  step  in  the  science);  Mach, 
Bewegangsempfindungen(i875);  Fullbbton 
and  Cattxll,  Perception  of  Small  Differences 
(1892^;  YON  Fbbt,  Abhandl.  d.  k.  sachs. 
Gesell.  d.  Wiss.  (1896),  and  Berichte,  1894-7 ; 


Zeitsch.  f.  F^ehoL,  zz.  126;  Delababbb, 
Bew^fungsempfindungen  ( 1 89 1 ) ;  Wundt, 
Physiol.  Psychol.  (4th  ed.),  i.  429 ;  Mi^nsteb- 
bbbo,  Beitr.  s.  exper.  Psychol.,  iv ;  Mobsblli, 
Semej.  malat.  ment.  (1898),  i;  Dbesslab, 
Amer.  J.  of  Psjchol.,  vi.  313  ff.;  Gbiffing, 
Psychol.  Bev.,  monofp^a]^,  Suppl.  i;  M.  F. 
Wabhbubn,  Philos.  Stud.,  zi.  190  ff.;  O.  Taw- 
NBT,  Psychol.  Rev.,  ii.  588 ff.;  Tawnbt  and 
HoDOE,  Peychol.  Rev.,  iv.  591 ;  F.  Kiesow, 
Arch.  Italiennes  de  Biol.,  zxvi.  417;  Zeitsch. 
f.  Psychol.,  zx.  126;  Bux,  Upsala  Lakare 
forenings  Forhandlinger,  zviii.  2, 7,8;  Zeitsch. 
fl  Biol.,  zzi.  145;  Goij>8CH£ID£B,  Qesam- 
melte  Abhandl.,  1898 ;  Viebobdt,  Zeitsch.  f. 
Biol.,  ziL  226,  and  Grundr.  d.  Physiol. ; 
MtLLXB  and  Schumann,  Pfltiger's  Arch.,  zlv. 

37;    &C.  (B.B.T.-L.M.) 

SamiOiiiGB  [Gr.  apiwpucfi,  the  theory  of 
sounds] :  Ger.  harmanUehe  Obertime ;  Fr.  har- 
moniqties;  Ital.  ormomeAs.  A  word  .often 
used  loosely  in  the  sense  of  Ovebtonb  (q.v.). 
Strictly,  the  harmonics  of  a  tone  are  other 
tones  of  which  the  fundamentals  are  partials 
of  the  original  tone.  See  Helmholtz,  Senaa^ 
tioru  of  Tons  (3rd  ed.),  chap.  zxv.         (e.b.t.) 

Samioiigr  (in  acoustics)  [Gr.  ap/wpia] :  Ger. 
ffarmoniei  Fr.harfnonde;  Ital.  armonta.  (i) 
That  element  of  a  musical  whole  which  arises 
from  the  simultaneous  or  immediately  suc- 
cessive sounding  of  tones,  in  distinction  from 
Melody  (q.v.). 

In  musical  theory  and  in  instruction  har- 
mony is  the  department  dealing  with  the 
composition  of  tones  for  the  production  of 
musical  effects.  Harmony  thus  includes  both 
consonances  and  dissonances;  disharmonies 
are  the  discords  not  allowed  by  musical 
practice.  (j.m.b.-b.b.t.) 

(2)  The  words  harmony  and  disharmony 
are  often  used  loosely  as  the  equivalents  of 
C0N8ONANGB  and  Dissonance  (q.v.). 

(3)  The  terms  sometimes  correspond  to 
degrees  of  indirect  tone  relationship.  So 
used  by  Wundt,  Physiol,  Psychol.  (4ih  ed.), 

ii.  71.  (B.B.T.) 

Sarnumy  (in  aesthetics).  Applied,  apart 
from  music,  to  indicate  any  agreeable  arrange- 
ment of  forms,  colours,  or  other  qualities  in  an 
aesthetic  whole,  with  special  reference  to  some 
criterion  of  Conobuity  or  Fitness  (q.v.), 
whether  implicitly  or  explicitly  recognized. 

Harmony  does  not  ezclude  either  conflict  or 
CoMTBABT  (q.v.).  They  are  rather  means  of 
augmenting  its  agreeable  effects,  through  em- 
phasis upon  the  unification  of  diversities,  which 
constitutes  its  basal  characteristic.  Thisis  illus- 
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trated  by  the  conflicts  in  comedy  and  tragedy, 
and  by  the  contrasts  involved  in  the  increasing 
use  of  broken  chords  in  modem  music.  Har- 
mony is  distingaished  from  Stmmbtbt  (q.v.) 
by  the  disposition  of  parts  or  qualities  in  accor- 
dance with  their  aesthetic  values,  as  determined 
by  their  relations  to  one  another  and  to  the 
whole  of  which  they  form  the  parts,  rather 
than  in  accordance  with  their  exact  quantita- 
tive and  mathematical  values.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  Balance  (q.v.)  in  so  far  as 
this  emphasizes  the  fact  of  a  certain  opposition 
among  the  parts  of  an  aesthetic  whole,  while 
harmony  emphasizes  their  intrinsic  unity.  It 
is  distinguished  from  Pbopobtion  (q.v.)  in 
that  the  latter  is  applied  to  quantitative  rela- 
tions, whereas  harmony  applies  more  specifi- 
cally to  qualitative  relations. 

The  principle  of  harmony  in  its  essential 
intention  is  not  only  fundamental  in  the 
Qreek  aesthetic  consciousness  and  the  develop- 
ment of  Greek  aesthetic  theory,  but  it  may 
also  be  said  to  involve  the  ba«al  interest  of 
Qreek  reflective  thought  in  its  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  one  and  the  many.  Of  musical 
origin,  the  principle  first  comes  to  light 
among  the  Pythagoreans,  who  appear  to  have 
applied  the  term  primarily  to  the  relation 
involved  in  the  octave.  Thence,  among  other 
developments,  they  extended  its  significance 
to  the  orbits  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  harmony  of  the  spheres.  With 
Plato  and  Aristotle  the  principle  gains  a  wider 
aesthetic  implication  in  the  analysis  of  the 
appropriate  relations  which  the  parts  should 
sustain  to  the  whole  in  a  work  of  art ;  less 
explicitly  with  Plato  and  with  relatively 
greater  emphasis  upon  the  value  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  pure  unity;  more  explicitly  with 
Aristotle  and  with  greater  emphasis  upon  the 
unity  of  variety,  as  in  his  account  of  the  drama. 
In  the  Platonic  system  of  thought,  and  in  some 
degree  characterizing  all  philosophy  developed 
under  its  influence,  the  ethical  conception  of 
the  good  as  the  complete,  the  sound,  the 
whole,  the  tempered,  that  which  lacks  excess, 
makes  itself  felt  in  the  realm  of  aesthetic 
considerations.  In  both  morals  and  art,  there- 
fore, as  well  as  in  metaphysics,  the  principle 
of  harmony  appears  as  central.  In  modem 
thought  the  solutions  reached  of  the  Greek 
philosophic  problem  lead  to  a  less  explicit 
emphasis  upon  harmony.  It  is  recognized  as 
a  somewhat  self-evident  principle,  although 
it  gains  a  richer  and  more  positive  content 
through  the  stress  placed  upon  its  comple- 
mentary principle,  contrast,  which  in  its  more 
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pronounced  forms  involves  the  extreme  of 
permissible  variety  in  the  aesthetic  unity. 
This  enlargement  of  the  principle  in  aesthetic 
theory  is  best  reflected  in  art  itself^  by  the 
enrichment  of  harmony  through  the  increas- 
ing complexity  of  modem,  as  compared  with 
ancient,  music.  For  other  aesthetic  principlas 
closely  related  see  Cont&abt,  Exfussioh, 
and  FoBM. 

LUeraUure :  for  a  typical  instance  of  elabo- 
rate modem  treatment  see  KOstliv,  Aesthetik 
1869);     BoaANQUET,    Hist,    of    Aesthetic 
1892);    Waltbb,  Cfesch.  d.  Aesthetik  im 
Altertum    (1893);     Schaslbb,   Gesch.  d. 
Aesthetik  (1872).     See  also  Hasmovt  and 

MeLODT.  (J.BJL) 

Karmony  (Cartesian):  see  Pbx-bstab- 
LI8HBD  HABMomr. 

Sazmoiiy  (in  logic).  Absence  of  all  logical 
Inconsistbnot  (q.  v.).  (j.ilb.) 

Samioiiy  (Pythagorean) :  see  Pytha- 
goreans, under  Pbb-Socratzc  Pbilosopht, 
and  Habmont  (in  aesthetics). 

iTi^^-iit^^M  (of  tone)  [ME.  harsh] :  Ger. 
Rauhigkeii;  Yr.rudesBeduson;  ItsHatprma 
dd  mumo.  The  terms  harshness  and  rough- 
ness are  predicated  of  musical  sounds  in 
several  slightly  diffisrent  senses,  (i)  A  stage 
in  the  perception  of  two  simultaneously 
sounded  tones  intermediate  between  the  dis- 
continuity of  beats  and  pure  dissonanoe 
^Wundt,  PhyaM.  Psychol.,  4th  ed.,  i.  474)* 

(2)  A  characteristic  of  certain  intervals  con- 
structed upon  the  same  lower  note,  due  to 
beating  partials  (Helmholtz,  Sensaiicni  of 
Tone,  192*3,  and  Pop.  ¥ns8.  Voftr.,  i.  88; 
Stumpi^  TonpsychoLogie,  i.  203,  ii.  521,  534)* 

(3)  A  characteristic  of  deep  tones  in  general, 
compared  with  which  high  tones  are 'smooth* 
(Prc^^er,  ElomenU  d.  r.  Efn^gfindungdekn,  54; 
Stumpf,  Tonpeyehdogie,  i.  173).  (4)  "^ 
words  point  to  the  presence  with  tone  of 
noise,  or  to  the  prominence  in  a  compound 
tone  of  certain  partials ;  as  when  we  say  that 
the  tone  of  a  string  insixument  or  reed  instru- 
ment is  '  harsh '  as  compared  with  the  tone  of 
a  tuning-fork  or  bottle-whistle.  (B3.T.) 

SariL«y,  David,  (cir.  i706'57)  ^ 
English  philosopher,  educated  at  Jesus  Coll^, 
Cambridge.  He  was  educated  for  the  Church ; 
for  conscientious  reasons,  however,  he  pre- 
ferred medicine.  He  sought  to  expliun  mental 
facts  by  physiological. 

Kate  [AS.  hatian,  to  hate]  :  Oer.  Sm; 
Ft.  haine ;  Ital.  odio.  An  emotion  character- 
ized by  the  type  of  aversion  (see  AfPBTBNOB) 
which  aims  to  damage  or  destroy,  under  oon- 
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diiionB  of  more  or  less  permanent  restraint, 
limitation^  or  powerlessness,  and  the  feeling- 
tone  of  intense  Akoeb  (q.  v.). 

The  relation  of  hate  to  anger  is  very  ob- 
scure, the  essential  impulse  to  destroy  being 
present  in  each,  and  the  emotional  excitement 
being  largely  common.  The  difference  appears 
to  introspection  to  consist  in  the  sense  of 
thwarting,  limitation,  or  powerlessness,  which 
accompanies  hate.  It  is  sometimes  held  that 
hate  is  more  intellectaal  in  its  character  than 
anger.  This  intellectaal  character  of  hate  is 
doubtless  real,  bat  it  arises  from  the  know- 
ledge or  belief  which  results  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  thwarted.  The  emotion  of  hate 
seems,  when  the  opportunity  of  damaging 
the  hated  object  occurs,  to  pass  into  anger 
or  rage.  The  firm  setting  of  the  jaws  and 
shaking  of  the  head  appear  to  be  more  pro- 
minently characteristic  of  anger  when  it 
passes  over  into  hate. 

Hate  is  usually  made  the  direct  opposite 
of  love,  but  the  relation  is  not  so  simple;  for 
the  opposite  of  anger  is  not  expressed  in  any 
single  term,  though  covered  by  the  term  Lovx 
(q.v.). 

The  element  of  relative  permanence  attach- 
ing to  hate  possibly  arises  from  the  same 
condition  of  limitation  or  thwarting,  which 
needs  a  certain  grounding  or  more  or  less 
extended  series  of  reasons.  Whatever  its 
cause,  it  certainly  appears  in  such  expressions 
as  '  rankling'  hate, '  suppressed,' '  smothered,' 
<  cherished '  hate — expressions  which  are  not 
usually  applied  to  anger;  on  the  contrary, 
anger  is  said  to  be  in  'outbursts,*  'fits,* 
'  paroxysms,'  &c. 

LitmUure :  see  Akoeb  and  Emotion. 

(J.M.B.,  G.F.8.) 

Savnted    Swing :     see    Illusioks    of 
Motion  and  Movement,  II. 
see  Chance. 

[AS.  hyran]:  Ger.  Oehor;  Fr. 
owe,  audition ;  ItaL  udito»  The  special  sense 
whose  end-organ  is  the  ear,  whose  nerve 
is  the  cochlear  branch  of  the  auditorius,  and 
whose  stimulus  is  sound.  (j.m.b.-e.b.t.) 

L  The  Eab  [AS.  eare] :  Ger.  Ohr ;  Fr. 
omtte ;  ItaL  oreechio.  Organ  of  hearing,  and 
an  important  organ  for  equilibration  of  the 
body.  On  the  side  of  audition  the  ear  is  the 
medianism  that  transforms  vibrations  of  the 
medium  ipto  sensations  of  sound.  On  the  side 
of  Equiubbium  (q.v.)  it  yields  sensations, 
along  with  those  from  skin,  muscles,  and  eyes, 
whidi  indicate  position  of  the  body  at  rest 
and  the  direction  of  its  movements  of  rotation 


or  translation.  Recent  investigations,  notably 
those  of  Lee,  have  tended  to  demonstrate  that 
these  two  distinct  functions  are  associated  with 
different  parts  of  the  auditory  mechanism. 

Coftnparaiivt.  Organs  usually  described  as 
auditory  are  present  in  many  jelly-fishes  in 
the  form  of  otocysts  in  the  margin  of  the  bell 
at  the  base  of  the  tentacles.  Lee's  experi- 
ments with  Ctenophores  indicate  that  these 
are  wholly  organs  of  equilibration.  Echino- 
derms  present  two  kinds  of  organs,  both 
probably  for  orientation  of  the  body — ^tlie  one 
a  modified  spine,  a  true  balancer  consisting  of 
a  calcareous  knob  supported  on  a  pivot  and 
covered  with  ciliated  epithelium,  the  ciUa 
being  longest  about  the  neck;  the  other  a 
true  otocyst,  found  sometimes  in  great  numbers 
in  the  cutis  of  the  holothurians.  Nearly  all 
molluscs  have  a  pair  of  otocysts,  situated 
generally  near  the  pedal  ganglia  (bivalves, 
lamellibranchs,  and  gastropods),  but  always 
innervated  firom  the  cerebral  ganglia.  In 
cephalopods  these  become  highly  developed 
organs  of  orientation  with  the  so-called 
maculae  and  cristae  acousticae,  and  are  placed 
in  the  head  close  to  the  cerebral  ganglia. 
From  worms,  as  a  class,  specialized  auditory 
organs  are  strangely  absent.  A  very  few 
genera  of  polychetes,  however,  have  a  pair  of 
otocysts  in  one  of  the  anterior  segments. 
Arthropods  are  well  provided  with  auditory 
organs.  In  the  decapod  Crustacea  they 
commonly  occur  in  the  basal  joint  of  the 
antenules,  but  rarely  they  are  placed,  as  in 
Myn$,  in  the  endopodite  of  the  last  pair  of 
swimming  appendages.  Auditory  organs  of 
insects  consist  of  groups  of  peculiar  cells, 
resembling  ganglion  celLs,  each  provided  with 
a  sense?  y  hair.  These  organs  are  situated 
most  variously  on  the  body  —  on  the  dif- 
ferent segments,  on  the  antennae  or  mouth 
parts,  on  the  wings  or  legs.  In  some  insects 
the  sensory  hairs  project  frx>m  the  surface, 
but  in  most  cases  they  lie  just  underneath  the 
surface,  the  ohitin  over  them  being  commonly 
modified  to  act  as  a  tympanic  membrane.  In 
vertebrates,  the  auditory  organs  are  uniformly 
situated  within  the  skull  on  either  side  near 
its  base.  In  addition  to  the  auditory  capsule 
proper  in  fishes,  the  end-organs  of  the  audi- 
tory nerve  are  widely  distributed  over  the 
surface  of  the  head  and  body  as  lateral  line 
organs.  (C.F.H.) 

Strudwre,  The  ear  has  four  parts:  (i) 
the  outer  ear,  comprising  the  auricle  or 
pinna,  and  the  auiUtory  meatus  for  the 
collection  and  concentration  of  air-vibrations  ; 
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Pun  I  (HMTing). 

Fig.  1.  Aoriala  of  man.  Aftar  Sohw&lba,  from  Wood's  Rtfenaet  SaitJB>oot  of  Iha  Medical  Selana*.  a,  b,  ban 
of  theanricla;  a,  b,e,  triuigle  of  the  Buriole ;  e,  tubamle  of  Dkrwin;  i,  orui  heliou;  l,  J,  Moendiiig  portion  of  hdii; 
3,  dMocmdiiis  portion  of  hSUi ;  4,  lobale ;  5,  main  portion  of  the  (uitdbelix ;  6,  arm  iuferiiui  anthelicti ;  7,  em 
■apsriiK  anthaUou;  S,  uititngua ;  9,  tntgns;  10,  toberculnin  ■apratngicnm ;  11,  eulcni  sunn  Mituior  (bidnm 
tneD-hellcina)  ;  1 1,  inciaur*  intcrtngioi ;  13,  tabncolnm  relrolobnlBre  of  Hi«  ;  14,  aQlonB  anrii  poilerior  (indnm 
Mi^elioU);  15,  ■nlcoa  helioolobolBm;  I4,  15,  golous  obliquiu  of  Eii ;  16,  ■dIohh  mpnlobalarij;  tf.fbMkiuTi- 
oularii  or  M»plioide» ;  18,  Iba»  triangularii;  10,  cymbk  coiioh«e  ;  10,  osvitu  oonchae ;  1 1 ,  auloiu  retrdobolMis. 

Elg.  I.  The  middle  tad  IntarntJ  ear  (£agnunia>tia).  After  Headly,  from  Pariiar  and  Eaawell^  ZoaUn. 
Celt,  coahlea;-  S,  Emtsohian  tube;  Xk,  external  auditocj  meatus;  L,  labyrinth ;  It,  tjmpanie  mamlmiM;  N. 
auditor;  narve  ;  0„  O^  0„  the  three  aniUtoiT  oasiclea  (stapea,  incus,  mallem). 

Fig.  3.  After  Hdmholt^  iilaatcating  the  movements  of  the  nialleoi  and  incus.  The  handle  of  the  malleos 
Dear  the  point  Z  rests  on  tha  dmm  membrane,  the  long  proceea  of  the  incus  is  articulated  with  the  stapca.  TIk 
line  A,  B  indloates  the  axis  of  rotation  of  t^e  two  bones  1  the  line  X,  Y,  Z  joins  this  aiii  with  the  two  ends  <£  the 
crank  levm  which  these  bonaa  form.  IN,  luoua;  £.  PR,  long  process  of  the  incoi;  MAI-,  head  of  tbe  malleas; 
PR.  OB,  procaaans  gradlis  of  the  malleus ;  T,  tootji  of  the  mallenji  interlocking  with  a  tooth  of  the  inona. 

Fig.  4.  Diagram  indioatiug  tha  perilymphaljo  and  andolymphatia  spaces  of  the  tntamal  ear.  Aftar  Tsitirt, 
from  Wood'B  S^ermee  Sandiaak  qf  t\t  Medical  Beitnea.  "tha  endcJymphatio  araoes  cnas-batobed,  the  poi- 
,)hatia  q>aon  black,  i,  utrleulna;  a,  saooulns;  3,  semioiTonlar  canals;  4,  ooehlaar  canal;  5,  endolyro^lir 
M ;  6,  BMOiu  endotymfJiatioDS ;  7,  caoalia  reunien^  or  canal  of  Henaen ;  3,  aoala  tympanl ;  g,  acala  Tcatibnli : 
10,  their  point  of  union  at  the  hsioootrema;  11,  aqaaednotna  veaUbnll;  ii,  aqnaeduotna  cooUeM;  13,  perioateom; 
1 4,  dun  mater ;  15,  stapes  in  tha  Ceneatra  oralis;  16,  feneatra  rotanda. 


(t)  the  middle  ear,  or  ^rmpuinm,  eontftiuitig 
iht  auditory  oesioleB  for  trauBmittiiig  and 
Btrengtbenuig  these  Tibrattons  ;  (3)  the  inner 
ear,  or  labyrinth,  compriBing  the  vestibule, 
•mucircol&r  canals,  and  oo^ea,  with  their 
■peciSo  BeDBory  nerve  termini ;  (4)  the  audi- 
tory nerve  and  its  end-stations  within  the 
brun. 

"nie  pertfl  of  the  auricle  are  indicated  in 
the  accompanying  Fig.  i.  It  is  of  relatively 
■mall  significance  to  hearing  in  man,  as  com- 
pared with  many  of  the  lower  animide,  where 
it  is  not  only  large,  but  supplied  with  important 
muscles.  Thu  may  be  correlated  with  the 
well-known  imperfection  of  our  ability  to  dis- 
criminate the  direction  of  Bounds.  The 
Bitreme  variability  of  the  auricle  is  doe  to 
its  functional  degradHtion,  and  this  is  doubt- 
less the  explanation  of  Its  anthropological 
importance  in  studies  of  degeneracy,  &c. 


are  arranged  to  form  a  simple  oraak  lever,  so 
that  the  vihratioDS  of  the  mambrane  are 
transmitted  to  the  perilymph  of  the  inner  ear 
with  diminution  of  amplitude,  bat  increase  of 
power  (see  Figs,  a,  3).  The  fanpulse  is  there- 
fore transmitted  through  this  chain  of  bones 
as  mass  motion,  not  as  molecular  or  sonorous 
vibration.  Two  small  mnsctes,  the  tensw 
tympani  and  the  stapedius  muscle,  regulate 
respectively  the  tension  of  the  ^mpanic  mem- 
brane and  of  the  stapes  in  the  oval  foramen, 
and  ore  donbtlen  of  importance  psycholc^o- 
ally  in  connecticm  with  the  act  of  attontion  to 
auditory  stimuU. 

Most  of  the  lower  vertebrates  (Ichthyopeida) 
lack  the  middle  ear,  their  aquatic  environ- 
ment rendering  unneceBSary  any  mechanism 
for  increasing  the  intensity  of  sonorous  vibra- 
tions. But  the  air-breathing  vertebrates, 
from  the  higher  Amphibia  onwards,  exhibit 


I,  fVoiu  B«rkeT'a  Ntrv.  Suit.  1-5,  atriimlai ;  3,  nowiiu  ntriouli ;  j,  maeala  utrianll ;  4,  iIiliib 
fnatcsior;  £,  siniu  luperior;  6,  ampalla  laperioT;  7,  ampulU  Ut«iKli(  ;  S,  nmpnlU  poatcHor;  9,  dnotni  mni- 
cinsulari*  Baperiar ;  io,ductiu  wmioirculani  pmtenor;  tl,diictuawimoirtiuUnsUtraaIii;  11, widened  DMoth 
of  cnunmpfeiof  thalstanliemicircalar  cuulopeuinginto  the  Dtiiculiu;  13,  iKciiliu;  14,  nucula  woceli; 
TJ,  doetiu  endolympluticu*  ;  16,  duotui  utrioulo-aaccolaiig  ;  17,  doeto*  Tennieiu ;  18,  oaecom  Teatibolftre  of 
dootiu ODchlearii ;  iQidaotaicochlBiuii ;  10,  fkculnerro;  11-4.K.  >cuiticiu;  1 1 ,  N.  vectibali ;  3i,N,aoaa- 
Uila;  >3,N.«4iipnllMiiiafarior;  14,  N.  cochleae ;  jj,  diibibntioo  of  N.  noebleae  within  the  lamina  g[jn>ILB  owes. 


The  middle  ear  is  separated  from  the  ex- 
ternal auditory  meatus  by  the  tympanic  or 
drum  membrane.  It  is  not,  however,  shut 
off  completely  from  communication  with  the 
outside  air,  for  the  Bastachian  tube  connects 
its  cavity  with  that  of  the  mouth,  and  thus 
serves  to  equalize  the  air-pressure  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  tympanic  membrane.  The  audi- 
tory ossicles  (malleus,  incus,  and  stapes), 
extending  from  the  inner  face  of  the  tympanic 
membrane  to  the  oval  foramen  and  inner  ear, 


this  mechanism  in  incressing  complexly. 
The  tympanic  cavity  and  Eustachian  tube 
are  regarded  as  derivatives  of  the  first,  or 
spirac^ar,  gill  cleft  of  the  bwer  fishes,  while 
the  auditory  ossicles  are  apparently  derived 
from  bones  of  the  facial  skeleton  of  the  fishes 
connected  with  the  mandibular  and  hyoid 
arches. 

The  labyrinth  is  an  intricate  excavation 
in  the  temporal  bone  of  the  skull  (the  bony 
labyrinth),  containing  a  closed  membranous 
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sac,  the.  membranous  labyrinthi  fitting  loosely 
the  bony  chamber,  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
lymph  space,  whose  flnid,  the  perilymph,  does 
not  communicate  with  the  similiur  fluid,  or 
endolymph,  within  the  membranous  labyrinth. 
The  parts  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  are 
the  utriculus,  into  which  the  semicircular 
canals  open,  each  with  an  expansion  or  ampulla 
at  one  end,  the  sacculus,the  recessus  labyrinthi, 
and  the  cochlea.  Their  relations  are  shown 
by  the  accompanying  Figs.  4  and  5.  Each  of 
these,  except  the  recessus,  contains  a  patch  of 
sensory  epithelinm.  The  morphology  and 
functions  of  these  parts  can  be  better  under- 
stood after  a  rapid  survey  of  their  phylogenetic 
and  embryological  development. 

In  the  fishes  there  is  associated  with  the 
ear  an  elaborate  system  of  cutaneous  and  sub- 
cutaneous sense  organs,  the  lateral  line  organs, 
whose  canals  and  patches  of  sensory  epithe- 
lium resemble  very  closely  the  semicircular 
canals  and  their  cristae  in  the  internal  ear. 
The  ear  of  these  animals,  moreover,  lacks  the 
cochlea  and  organ  of  Corti,  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  labyrinth  (lagena)  being  provided 
with  a  simple  sensory  spot  like  the  cristae  of 
the  semicircular  canals.  The  ear  and  lateral 
line  organs  not  only  resemble  each  other  in 
structure,  but  they  arise  embryologically  from 
the  same  area  of  thickened  ectoderm,  and 
they  have  been  shown  experimentally  to  have 
similar  functions,  viz.  the  regulation  of  the 
bodily  equilibrium.  In  these  animals  the 
sense  of  hearing  is  very  feebly  developed, 
some  authors  even  going  so  far  as  to  deny  its 
preeence  altogether.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  a  structure  adapted  to  perceive  simple 
impulses  in  a  fluid  medium,  such  as  must  be 
mediated  by  an  organ  of  equilibration,  will 
also  be  able  to  respond  to  vibratory  impulses 
of  low  frequency  in  the  same  medium.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  know  that  fishes,  though 
they  may  be  deaf  to  sound-waves  of  the  higher 
frequencies,  are  nevertheless  very  sensitive  to 
mechanical  shocks,  such  as  passing  footfalls. 
Now,  the  terrestrial  animals  require  much  less 
elaborate  organs  of  bodily  equilibrium  than  do 
the  aquatic  animals ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  find  themselves  in  an  environment  of 
atrial  vibrations  which  are  of  great  impor- 
tance to  their  vital  economy.  Accordingly 
the  lateral  line  organs  disappear  in  verte- 
brates higher  than  the  Amphibia,  the  semi- 
circular canals  alone  being  sufficient  for  the 
static  sense,  while  a  portion  of  the  sacculus, 
the  lagena,  progressively  increases  in  com- 
plexity until  in  the  mammals  it  becomes  the 


cochlea.  Parallel  with  these  changes  the 
sound-conducting  apparatus  of  the  middle  ear 
is  gradually  evolved.  It  thus  appears  that 
there  are  two  distinct  sense  oi^us  in  the 
internal  ear,  organs  which  have  had  a  conunon 
origiB,  and  w^eh,  even  in  man,  may  be  only 
incompletely  differentiated  from  each  other ; 
viz.  the  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals  for 
the  sense  of  equilibrium,  and  the  cochlea,  the 
organ  of  hearing. 

In  itsembryological  development,  thehaman 
ear  first  appears  as  a  thickened  bit  of  ecto- 
derm at  the  side  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
which  soon  becomes  depressed  to  form  the 
'auditory  saucer/  At  a  later  period  this 
saucer  is  completely  invaginated  to  form  the 
'  auditory  vesicle,'  retaining,  however,  for  a 
time  its  communication  with  the  outer  surfisMie 
of  the  body.  This  condition  is  permanent  in 
the  sharks,  the  endolymph  of  the  labyrinth 
communicating  with  the  outer  sea-water  by 
the  endolymphatic  duct,  just  as  the  lateral 
line  canals  freely  communicate  with  the  sur- 
face by  pores.  In  higher  animals  this  con- 
nection is  early  lost,  though  the  recessus 
labyrinthi  is  regarded  as  a  .vestige  of  that 
connection.  The  lining  membrane  of  the 
auditory  vesicle  develops  a  patch  of  sensory 
epithelium,  and  as  the  vesicle  becomes  con- 
stricted into  the  several  chambers  comprising 
the  labyrinth,  an  extension  of  this  sensory  patch 
g^ws  into  each  chamber.  These  sensory 
areas  then  become  separated  by  indifferent 
epithelium,  and  thus  arise  the  three  cristae  in 
the  ampullae,  the  macula  utriculi,  the  macula 
sacculi,  and  the  organ  of  Corti.  The  stmctore 
of  all  of  these  sensory  organs  except  the  oi^gan 
of  Corti  is  similar  and  very  simple,  the  specific 
sensory  cells  being  shorter  than  the  indiffer- 
ent cells,  and  provided  with  hairs  which  pro- 
ject into  the  endolymph.  The  base  of  these 
cells  is  embraced  by  the  terminal  arborizations 
of  the  corresponding  nerve-fibres  (see  Fig.  6). 
This  structure  is  essentially  similar  to  that  of 
the  sensory  organs  in  the  lateral  line  canals  of 
fishes. 

The  bony  cochlea  is  formed  somewhat  like 
the  interior  of  a  snail-shell,  with  two  and  one- 
half  turns  of  the  spiral,  and  with  a  bony  shelf 
or  ledge,  the  lamina  spiralis,  extending  out- 
ward from  the  axis,  or  modiolus.  Within  the 
spirals  of  the  bony  cochlea  are  three  mem- 
branous canab :  (i)  The  scala  vestibuli  com- 
municates at  its  base  with  the  perilymphatic 
space  around  the  vestibule,  whose  fluid  is 
caused  to  vibrate  by  the  foot  of  the  stapes, 
which  plays  in  the  fenestra  ovalis  between 
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Fig.  B. 
Pun  n  (HeuiDg). 

Kg.  6.  Sohcma  of  tbc  pvripbonl  Urndiutioii  of  tba  N.  veitibiilL  After  Betxiai,  from  Barker'*  ytnou* 
8j0tm,  BO,  asnta«l  naroiu  ijitam;  />,  indifferent  lopporting  oalb  of  the  khioi;  apithdiam;  A*,  tiidr 
cell*,  or  qncdfio  Mntorf  a«ll> ;  M,  centn^  nerve-Sbre  ;  »,  oell  of  the  ganglion  veatibnlue. 

'Fig.  7.  Seniidiagruuiutie  notion  of  a  liugle  turn  of  the  ooohlea.    After  Eeltcmann. 

fig.  a.  Bemidlagntmmatie  •eelion  of  the  orgwi  of  Corti.  After  Retdm,  from  H«itiinBna'i  AnatomI* 
da  Mttutien. 
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the  middle  ear  and  this  space,  (a)  The 
Bcala  tjmpani  communicates  at  the  apex 
of  the  spiral  with  the  scala  vestihali,  and  at 
its  lower  end  terminates  at  the  fenestra  ro- 
tunda. Sonorous  yihrations  entering  the  peri- 
lymphatic space  pass  up  the  cochlear  spire 
through  the  scala  vestibuli  and  down  through 
the  scala  tympani,  terminating  at  the  fenestra 
rotunda,  by  whose  membrane  they  are  dead- 
ened or  passed  back  into  the  middle  ear.  (3) 
The  scala  media,  which  occupies  a  position  in 
the  spiral  between  the  other  two  scalae,  is  the 
only  part  of  the  cochlea  derived  from  the 
original  auditory  vesicle ;  accordingly  it  con- 
tains the  specific  sensory  apparatus  (organ 
of  Corti),  and  its  cavity  does  not  communicate 
with  those  of  the  other  scalae.  From  the  free 
edge  of  the  spiral  lamina  of  the  bony  cochlea 
two  membranes  which  bound  the  scida  media 
are  stretched  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  spiral 
canal.  One  of  these  lies  in  the  same  plane  as 
the  spiral  lamina,  and  constitutes  the  basilar 
membrane,  or  floor  of  the  scala  media,  separat- 
ing it  from  the  scala  tympani  and  supporting 
the  organ  of  Corti ;  the  other  is  Keissner's 
membrane,  forming  the  roof  of  the  scala 
media  and  separating  it  from  the  scala  vesti- 
buli. 

The  organ  of  Corti  is  an  elaboration  of  the 
ectodermal  epithelium  which  covers  the  basilar 
membrane  (see  Figs.  7  and  8).  Rising  up  from 
the  basilar  membrane  are  two  sets  of  firm  rods, 
the  rods  of  Corti,  which  incline  toward  each 
other,  uniting  at  the  apex  to  enclose  a  tunnel 
which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  organ  of 
Corti.  The  hair  cells,  or  specific  sensory 
termini,  are  arranged  in  a  series  internal,  and 
one  external,  to  tibe  rods  of  Corti,  the  inner 
series  comprising  a  single  row  of  hair  cells, 
the  outer  series  three  or  four  rows.  All  of 
these  cells  are  supported  by  other  indifferent 
epithelium  cells.  Running  outward  from  the 
axis  is  a  so-called  tectorial  membrane,  which 
lies  upon  the  free  ends  of  the  hair  cells,  and 
is  supposed  to  act  as  a  damper  to  their  hairs, 
which  project  freely  into  the  endolymph. 
Some  authorities,  however,  believe  that  the 
tectorial  membrane  is  an  artififtct,  being  really 
the  long  hairs  of  the  hair  celb  broken  off  and 
matted  together.  The  nerve-fibres  terminate 
about  the  bases  of  the  hair  cells  in  arboriza- 
tions similar  to  those  found  in  the  sense  orgaus 
of  the  vestibule.  As  to  the  frinctions  of 
the  parts  just  enumerated,  the  most  diverse 
opinions  prevail ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  have  no  definite  knowledge  on  these 
points.  (h.h.) 


Fimetians,  Helmholtz  early  adopted  a 
resonance  theory  of  audition,  and  was  first 
attracted  to  the  rods  of  Corti  as  the  possible 
resonators  by  which  tones  are  analysed  in  the 
ear.  The  fact  that  they  are  not  present  in 
birds,  and,  further,  that  they  are  practically 
all  the  same  lengtli,  size,  and  shape,  led  him 
to  abandon  them.  He  next  fixed  upon  the 
fibres  of  the  basilar  membrane.  These  in- 
crease gradually  in  length  from  base  to  apex 
of  the  cochlea,  and  thus  satisfy  one  of  the 
requirements  of  the  theory.  Ayers  main- 
tains that  the  fibres  of  the  basilar  membrane 
are  inadequate  on  account  of  their  number, 
their  physical  constitution,  and  their  arrange- 
ment with  reference  to  the  sensory  cells,  and 
he  advances  the  theory  that  the  hairs  of  the 
sensory  celb  are  the  only  structures  present 
that  can  properly  act  as  resonators.  The 
objection  that  the  hairs  are  too  short  and 
too  nearly  the  same  length  no  longer  holds, 
if  we  accept  Ayers'  results ;  and  in  this  way 
the  number  of  resonators  is  greatly  increased, 
from  24,000  fibres  of  the  basilar  membrane 
to,  according  to  Ayers'  estimate,  385,000 
sensory  hairs. 

Another  theory  that  is  gaining  in  promi- 
nence is  the  appropriately  named  '  telephone 
theory'  of  Rutherford.  According  to  this 
the  organ  of  Corti  vibrates  as  a  whole,  giving 
to  the  auditory  nerve  the  same  number  <^ 
stimuli  as  there  are  movements  of  the  tym- 
panic membrane  and  stapes,  and  these  stimuli 
are  analysed  by  the  auditory  centres  in  the 
brain.  See  Auditobt  Sensation  below  in 
this  article  (III). 

Lee  considers  the  organ  of  Corti,  or  in  the 
animal  series  the  papilla  acoustica  basilaris, 
co-extensive  with  the  function  of  audition  in 
vertebrates,  and  is  inclined  to  think  that  all 
the  other  sensory  structures  of  the  labyrinth 
mediate  only  sensations  of  equilibrium.  His 
statement  is:  'Wherever  among  vertebrates 
undoubted  audition  exists,  there  is  present  an 
additional  group  of  sensory  organs,  the  papilla 
acoustica  basilaris.  This  does  not  exist  in 
fishes,  but  appears  first  in  the  amphibia  as 
an  offshoot  of  the  lagena,  and  in  higher  verte- 
brates constitutes  the  nervous  portion  of  the 
organ  of  Corti  of  the  cochlea.' 

Lee's  table  of  functions  of  various  parts  of 
the  lab3rrinth  is  as  follows : — 

'  I.  Dynamical  functions,  in  recognition  of — 

1.  Rotary  movements,  mediated  by 

cristae  acousticae. 

2.  Translatory  movements,  mediated 

by  maculae  acousticae. 
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11.  Statical  fonciioiis,  in  recognition  of — 

3.  Position    in  space,  mediated  hy 

maculae  acoustieae. 
m.  Aaditory  fhnotions,  in  recognition  of — 

4.  Vibratory  motions,  mediated  by  pa- 

pilla acoustica  basilaris.'  (cv.h.) 
The  aaditory,  or  eighth,  cranial  nerve  has 
two  divisions  corresponding  roughly,  though 
sot  exactly,  to  the  different  sensory  Amotions 
served  by  the  internal  ear.    The  vestibular 
branch  supplies  the  superior  and  external 
ampullae  and  the  macula  utriculi,  while  the 
so-called  cochlear  branch  supplies,  in  addition 
to  the  cochlea,  the  posterior  ampulla  and  the 
macula  sacculi.     The  last  two  branchlets  are 
more  properly  separated  from  the  cochlear 
nerve  under  the  name  ramus  mediua     The 
cochlear  nerve  in  the  strict  sense  is  the  chief, 
if  not  the  only,  nerve  of  audition,  the  other 
branches  being  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
static  sense.    Accordingly  their  dentral  con- 
nections within  the  brain  are  very  different 
from  those  of  the  cochlear  nerve.     The  gan- 
glion (of  Scarpa)  of  the  vestibular  nerve  lies 
in  the  internal  auditory  meatus,  and  the  cen- 
tral processes  of  its  cells  form  the  vestibular, 
mesial,  or  anterior  root  of  the  auditory  nerve, 
which  enters  the  brain  ventrally  and  cephalad 
of  the  cochlear  root,  and  connects  with  many 
different  brain  centres,  but  chiefly  with  the 
eerebellum.     The  ganglion  (spirale)  of  the 
eochleai*  root  lies  in  the  axis  of  the  bony 
cochlea.     The  central  connections  of  this  root 
are  even  more  intricate  than  those  of  the 
vestibular  root     In  general  it  may  be  stated 
that  these  fibres  first  enter  either  the  dorsal 
or  the  ventral  cochlear  nucleus.     The  central 
auditory  path  extends  from  the  ventral  nucleus 
by  way  of  the  trapezoid  body,  and  from  the 
dorsal  nucleus  by  way  of  the  striae  acustioae 
(both  root-fibres  and  secondary  fibres  in  each 
case),  to  the  region  of  the  superior  olive,  partly 
crossed  and  pairtly  uncrossed.     The  path  then 
goes  up  by  way  of  the  lateral  fillet  to  the 
inferior  member  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina 
(poetgeminum),  which  appears  to  be  the  general 
centre  for  the  elaboration  of  higher  auditory 
reflexes,  and  which  is  absent  in  animals  which 
do  not  possess  the  cochlea.    Its  reflex  con- 
nections are    very  numerous,   notably  with 
lower  centres  and  with  the  pregeminum  (optic 
reflex  path).  Other  fibres  extend  from  the  poet- 
geminum to  the  corpus  geniculatum  mediale, 
where  they  terminate  among  the  cells  of  this 
nucleus.  The  cortical  acoustic  path  begins  from 
these  cells,  and  terminates  in  the  auditory  sense 
area  in  the  temporal  lobe  of  the  cerebral  cortex. 


LiUrahure  :   H.  Aysrs,  A  Contribution  to 
the  Morphology  of  the  Vertebrate  Ear,  with  a 
reconsideration  of  its  Functions,  J.  of  Mor- 
phoL,  vi  (189a) ;   L.  F.  BARyKH,  The  Nerv. 
Syst.  and  its  Constituent  Neurones  (1899); 
A.  Babth,  Beitriige  zur  Anatomic  des  Ohres, 
Zeitsch.  f.  Ohrenh.,  xvii;  Ueber  die  Darstel* 
lung    des    hi&utigen    Labyrinthes,    Arch.   f. 
Anat.  u.   Physiol.,   Physiol.   Abth.   (1889); 
H.  Beaubboabd,  Becherches  sur  I'appareil 
auditif  ches  les   mammif^res,  J.  de  I'Anat 
(1893);   W.  Bbchtbrew,  Ueber  die  innere 
Abtheilung  des  Striokkorpers  und  den  achten 
Himnerven,  Neurol.  Centralbl.,  iv  (1885); 
BoBTTOHEB,    Bdckblicke    auf    die    neueren 
Untersuchungen  (i.  d.  Bau  der  Schnecke,  im 
Anschluss  an  eigene   Beobachtungen,  Arch. 
f.   Ohrenh.,   xxiv  (1886);     H.   Hbld,   Die 
oentralen  Bahnen  des  Nervus  acusticns  bei 
der  Katze,  Arch.  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.,  Anat. 
Abth.  (1891);  Die  centrale  Gehorleitung,  ibid. 
(1893);     P.  C.  Labseh,    £in    anatomisch- 
physiologischer  Beitrag  ssur  Lehre  von  den 
Ossicula  auditus,  Anat.  Ans.  (1890);   F.  S. 
Lbb,  The  Functions  of  the  Ear  and  the  Lateral 
Line  in  Fishes,  Amer.  J.  of  PhysioL,  i  (1898) ; 
M.  V.  Lbnhossek,  Die  Nervenendigungen  im 
G^hororgan,  Verb.  d.  Anat.  Qesell.,  Anat.  Anz., 
viii  (1893);   ^^®  Nervenendigungen  in  den 
Maculae  und  Gristae  acusticae,  ^^t.  Hefbe, 
ix  (1893) ;  J.  NiXMACK,  Maculae  und  Cristae 
acuisticae  mit  Ehrlich's  Methylenblaumethode, 
Anat  Hefre,  viii  (189a);   B.  Onufbowics, 
Experimenteller  Beitrag  zur  Kenntniss  des 
Ursprungs  des  Nervus  acusticus  des  Kanin- 
chens.  Arch.  f.  Pisychiat,  xvi  (1885);    B.  A. 
Randall  and  H.  L.  Mobsb,  Photographic 
Illustrations  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human 
Ear,  together  with  Pathological  Conditions  of 
the  Drum  Membrane  and  Descriptive  Text 
(Philadelphia,  1887);  Raubxb,  Ueber  d.  Bau 
des  Qehorlabyrinthes,Sitzber.  d.  Naturf-Qesell. 
2U  Leipzig,  xii  (1886);     O.  Rbtzius,  Das 
Qehororgan     d.     Wirbelthiere     (Stockholm, 
1884)  ;  also  Biol.  TJntersuch.,  iii  and  v  (189a 
and  1893) '  ^'  BuBiNOBB,  Zur  Anatomie  und 
Entwickelung  des  inneren  Ohres,  Monatssch. 
f.  Ohrenh.,  xxii  (1888);  L.  Sala,  Ueber  den 
Ursprung  des  Nervus  acusticus,  Arch.  f.  Mikr. 
Anat.,  xlii;  O.  Schwalbb,  Lehrb.d.  Anat  d. 
Sinnesorgane  (Erlangen,  1887) ;  Beitrage  zur 
Anthropologic  des  Ohres,  Festschrift  f.  Vir- 
chow,  i ;  E.  Zpcbbbkawdl,  Beitrag  zur  ver- 
gleichenden  Anatomie  d.  Ohrtrompete,  Arch. 
f.  Ohrenh.,  xxiii  (1886).  (h.h.) 

n.  Sound  [Lat.  somu] :  Oer.  Se^taU ;  Fr. 
9an ;  Ital.  9uono,    Sound,  the  stimulation  of 
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certain  neire-endings  of  hearing  in  the  ear, 
b  due  to  the  vibration  of  some  portion  of 
matter,  such  as  «  tuning-fork,  a  bell,  and 
80  on. 

Sounds  are  divided  into  two  classes — noises 
and  musical  notes.  It  may  be  shown  by 
direct  experiment  that  a  noise  is  due  to  the 
irregular,  interrupted  vibration  of  a  portion 
of  matter,  such  as  the  tearing  of  a  piece  of 
paper  or  the  rattling  of  a  cart-wheel  over 
cobble  stones.  On  the  other  hand,  a  musical 
note  can  be  proved  to  be  due  to  a  regular, 
uninterrupted  vibration  of  a  portion  of 
matter,  such  as  that  obtained  from  a  stretched 
string  or  tuning-fork.  The  presence  between 
the  ear  of  the  observer  and  the  vibrating  in- 
strument of  some  form  of  matter,  such  as  air, 
water,  or  a  solid  body,  is  essential  for  the 
production  of  sound  sensation.  To  analyse, 
therefore,  different  sounds,  it  is  necessary  to 
study  different  kinds  of  vibrations  and  the 
effect  of  these  vibrations  on  surrounding 
matter.  It  may  be  shown  that  the  most 
general  possible  vibration  of  matter  is  what 
IB  called  a  complex  one.  That  is,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  superposition  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  simple  harmonic  vibrations,  such 
as  those  of  simple  pendulums.  To  completely 
understand,  therefore,  the  nature  of  a  complex 
vibration,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  com- 
ponent simple  vibrations,  then  to  determine 
the  amplitude  and  the  frequency  of  each  of 
these  components,  and  finally  to  observe  the 
difference  in  phase  of  the  component  vibra- 
tions. As  the  result  of  the  vibration  of  any 
portion  of  matter,  such  as  a  tuning-fork  or 
a  bell,  there  will  be,  in  general,  waves  pro- 
duced in  the  surrounding  medium — ^air,  or 
whatever  gas  is  present.  This  is  true  pro- 
vided the  rate  of  vibration  of  the  body  is 
sufficiently  rapid;  otherwise  the  air  or  gas 
will  not  be  compressed,  but  will  flow  round  the 
matter  as  it  vibrates.  If,  however,  the  vibra- 
tion exceeds  a  certain  number  in  frequency, 
there  will  be  coropressional  waves  produced 
in  the  surrounding  matter,and  these  will  spread 
away  with  a  velocity  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  medium  itself^  and  which  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  frequency  of  the  vibration. 

A  simple  harmonic  vibration  will  produce 
a  simple  harmonic  wave,  the  amplitude  of 
the  wave  varying  directly  as  the  amplitude 
of  the  vibration.  A  complex  vibration  will, 
on  the  other  hand,  produce  a  complex  wave, 
which  can  be  analysed  into  simple  harmonic 
waves  in  the  same  manner  as  a  complex  vibra- 
tion can  be.     The  waves  will  have  different 


forms,  depending  not  alone  on  the  component 
vibrations,  but  also  on  their  phases.  Then 
waves  are  propagated  through  a  medium  from 
the  vibrating  body,  and  in  case  they  reach  the 
ear  of  a  hearing  individual,  a  sound  sensatioa 
is  in  general  produced.  Indiriduals  differ, 
however,  in  their  range  of  hearing,  so  it  may 
happen  that  the  frequency  of  the  ribration 
has  given  rise  to  waves  which  are  either  too 
short  or  too  long  to  affect  the  sense  of  hearing 
of  the  individual. 

Corresponding  to  the  peculiarity  of  the 
waves  which  reach  the  ear,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  there  will  be  differences  in  the  sounds 
heard.  Musical  notes  are  distinguished  hj 
being  either  complex  or  simple,  and  it  may 
be  shown  by  experiment  that  a  simple  note  u 
in  every  case  due  to  a  simple  vibration ;  that 
a  complex  note  is  due  to  a  complex  ribration, 
it  being  noted,  however,  that  differences  in 
phase  of  the  component  vibrations,  and  there- 
fore  of  the  component  waves,  do  not  affect  the 
character  of  the  sound  heard.  The  complexit  j 
of  a  given  note  seems  to  depend  simply  on 
the  nature  of  the  component  vibrations,  and  not 
on  their  relative  phases.  A  complex  note  ia 
therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a  complex  senaa- 
tion  due  to  a  simultaneous  production  of 
simple  notes.  Simple  notes  differ  among 
themselves  in  intensity  or  loudness,  and  in 
pitch  or  shrillness.  It  is  found  by  experi- 
ment that  the  greater  the  amplitude  of  the 
original  vibration,  the  loader  is  the  sound; 
while  the  greater  the  frequency  of  the  ribra- 
tion, the  higher  is  the  pitch.  Two  ribrations 
which  have  the  same  frequency  will  in  general 
produce  two  sounds  of  the  same  pitch.  If, 
however,  one  of  the  vibi*ating  bodies  is  ap- 
proaching the  ear  or  receding  from  it,  the 
pitch  of  the  sound  produced  by  it  is  altered. 
This  is  known  as  Doppler's  principle.  It  is 
shown  by  theory  and  verified  by  experiment 
that  if  the  vibrating  body  is  approadiing  the 
ear,  or  if  the  hearing  individual  is  approach- 
ing the  vibrating  body,  the  pitch  of  the  note 
is  raised,  whereas  the  contrary  is  true  if  the 
motions  of  the  vibrating  body  and  the  hear- 
ing indiridual  are  reversed — more  vibrations 
reaching  the  ear  in  the  one  case  and  less  in 
the  other,  than  if  the  body  is  not  approached 

In  general,  of  course,  the  medium  separat- 
ing the  vibrating  body  from  the  ear  is  air, 
and  in  this  medium  compressional  waves  travel 
at  a  rate  which  is  found  by  experiment  to 
be  very  nearly  33a  metres  per  second  at  a 
temperature  of  o^  Centigrade.  At  higher 
temperatures  the  velocity  increases.     These 
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waves  in  the  air  obey  the  laws  common  to  all 
wave  motions.  They  can  be  reflected  by  large 
obstacles,  thus  causing  echoes  and  giving  rise 
to  the  phenomena  of  whispering  galleries, 
and  so  on.  They  can  be  relinicted,  dif&acted, 
and  ean  be  made  to  interfere  in  the  same 
manner  as  waves  in  the  ether. 

Literatwn :  textbooks  of  physics ;  Potntino 
and  Thomson,  Sound;  Hslhholtz,  Sensa- 
tions of  Tone  (Eng.  trans.,  Ellis) ;  Ratlbioh, 
Theory  of  Sound ;  Prbtxb,  Ueber  die  Qren- 
sen  d.  Tonwahmehmung  (1876) ;  Ak.  Unter- 
such.  (1879);  HOflsb,  Psychologie  (1897), 
95  ff.;  Dbobisoh,  Ueber  d.  musikalische  Ton- 
bestimmung  und  Temp.,  Abhandl.  d.  k.  sachs. 
Qesell.  d.  Wiss.,  ii.  ( 1855)  35  ff. ;  Volkmaitn, 
Lehrb.  d.  Psychol.,  §  38  ;  Bbzold,  Ueber  die 
functionelle  PrOfung  d.  menschl.  Gehororgans 
(1897);  Das  Horvermogen  d.  Taubstummen 
(1896);  Mslds,Matxb,Stumpf,  Wiedemann's 
Annalen  (1898) ;  ScHi^FBB,  Zeitsch.  f.  Psychol. 
(1899);  Abraham  and  BbI^hl,  Zeitsch.  f. 
P^choL  (1898) ;  ExNEB,  PflOger's  Arch.,  xiii  ; 
Aubbbaoh,  Wiedemann's  Annalen,  vi ;  Kohl- 
BAUBOH,  ibid.,  X  ( 1 880) ;  Pfaxtndlxb,  Sitzber.  d. 
Wien.AJkad.,ii(i877);  BbOgbji,  ibid.  (1884); 
MACH,Lotos(i873);  AppuNir,  Ueber  Wahmeh- 
mung  tiefer  Tone  (1889);  Hkbbabt,  Ueber 
d.  Tonlehre,  Werke,  vii.  224  ff. ;  Luft, 
PhiloB.  Stud.,  iv ;  Sohisohiianow,  ibid.,  v ; 
LoBXNZ,  ibid.,  vi;  Mabtiub,  ibid.,  vi; 
ScHULZX,  ibid*,  xiv ;  MtJKSTBBBEBG,  Beitrage, 
iv ;  KOnig,  Quelques  experiences  d'aeoustique 
(1882) ;  Matbb,  Amer.  J.  of  Sci.  (1874),  viii ; 
Philos.  Mag.,  xlix;  Sohwabtzb,  Handb.  d. 
Ohrenh.,  i;  Babth,  Zeitsch.  f.  Ohrenh. 
(1887),  zvii;  WiBN,  Wiedemann's  Annalen, 
xxxvi;  ZwAABDBMAKEB,  Zeitsch.  f.  Psychol, 
vii ;  MsTBB,  ibid.,  xi.  (J.8.A.) 

in.  AuDiTOBT  (or  Hbabino)  Sbnsation  : 
Ger.  Geharaem^^indung ;  Fr.  aenstUion  audi- 
tive ;  Ital.  setuazicne  udiUva,  Auditory  sensa- 
tions fidl  into  two  great  groups :  sensations  of 
tone  and  sensations  of  noise.  In  actual  ex- 
perience, the  two  are  combined  in  the  most 
various  ways,  though  not  so  constantly  as 
are  the  visual  sensations  of  colour-tone  and 
brightness.  The  stimulus  to  the  sensation 
of  noise  is  a  single  aperiodic  movement — a 
shock— of  the  air  particles ;  or,  if  this  move- 
ment be  physically  impossible,  a  small  number 
of  wave  movements,  of  which  all  but  a  very 
few  are  exceedingly  weak.  The  stimulus 
for  tone  is  a  simple  periodic  vibratory  move- 
ment of  the  air  particles,  continued  for  a 
certain  length  of  time.  The  physical  limit 
between  noise  and  tone  lies  at  about  two 


complete  vibrations ;  that  between  noise  and 
a  tone  recognized  as  of  a  determinate  pitch 
at  five  to  sixteen  vibrations. 

The  discrimination  of  tone  is  best  in  the 
middle  region  of  the  musical  scale,  decreasing 
above  and  below.  Kttlpe  has  estimated  the 
total  number  of  discriminable  tones  at  1 1,000 ; 
that  of  simple  noises — ^though  this  latter  esti- 
mate is  very  uncertain — ^at  600.  The  limits 
of  tonal  hearing  are  usually  set  at  16  and 
50,000  vibrations  per  second ;  but  the  position 
of  the  upper  boundary  must,  in  the  light  of 
recent  work,  be  very  considerably  lowered. 
Music  (q.v.)  employs  less  than  100  tones; 
and  the  reasons  for  the  selection  of  these  con- 
stitute an  important  psychological  problem. 

Tones  form  a  one-dimensional  manifold, 
which  can  hardly  be  represented  in  a  geo- 
metrical figure.  A  straight  line  does  justice 
to  the  continuity  of  the  scale,  but  not  to 
the  degrees  of  Fusion  (q.v.)  of  its  terms.  A 
spiral  figure  used  by  Drobisch  shows  the  re- 
lation of  each  fundamental  to  its  octave,  but 
suggests  that  the  approximation  is  grradual 
and  constant,  which  is  not  the  case. 

The  following  theories  of  auditory  sensation 
have  more  or  less  currency : — 

(i)The  Helmholtz-Hensen  Theory.  The 
cross-strings  of  the  basilar  membrane  function 
as  a  series  of  resonators— or  the  backboard 
of  a  piano.  Each  string  is  specifically  tuned 
to  a  single  wave-movement  of  the  air  particles, 
though  it  may  vibrate  weakly  to  neighbouring 
vibration-rates.  Beats  arise  when  the  fibres 
intermediate  between  those  of  the  two  primary 
tones  are  thrown  into  interfering  vibratory 
movements,  and  can  occur  only  *  when  the  two 
exciting  tones  lie  near  enough  to  the  prime 
tone  of  the  sympathetic  body  for  the  latter  to 
be  set  into  sensible  sympathetic  vibration  to 
both  the  tones  used.'  Combination  tones  are 
the  result  of  the  asymmetrical  oscillations 
of  the  drum  and  ossicles  of  the  ear.  Noise 
sensations  are  set  up  through  the  basilar 
membrane,  as  tones  are,  by  their  own  stimulus. 
The  general  theory  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
proof  of  partial  tone-deafness,  i.  e.  deafness  to 
a  portion  or  portions  of  the  musical  scale.  See 
Tone  Islands. 

(2)  The  Rutherford. Waller  Theory.  This 
may  be  called  the  'telephone,'  as  Helmholts' 
is  Uie  '  piano '  theory.  The  basilar  membrane 
is  set  swinging  by  eveiy  stimulus,  though 
more  in  some  parts  than  in  others,  and  thus 
gives  '  acoustic  pressure  patterns '  between  the 
tectoria  and  the  subjacent  field  of  cell-hairs. 
The  cells  transmit  the  stimulation  unanalysed 
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to  the  brain,  as  the  telephone  transmits  the 
sQond  of  the  voice. 

(3)  Ebbinghaus'  modification  of  Helmholtz' 
theory  affords  a  simpler  explanation  of 
beats  and  combination  tones.  In  the  first 
place,  a  tone  sensation  corresponds  to  the  vibra- 
tion  of  a  number  of  basilar  strings;  the 
SPBomo  E vxBOT  (q.  y.)  of  each  string — ^the 
Helmholtz  doctrine  of  one  string  for  each 
tone — is,  in  so  far,  given  up.  Secondly,  every 
air  wave  sets  in  motion  not  only  its  own 
string  bat  also,  by  the  formation  of  nodes, 
other  strings  that  are  taned  to  its  harmonics. 
These  assumptions  enable  Ebbinghaus  to  relate 
beats  to  combination  tones,  and  to  explain  the 
relative  intensity  of  the  latter. 

Noteworthy  are  farther:  (i)  Wondt's  theory 
of  a  direct  oscillatory  stimolation  of  the 
acoustic  nerve  {PhyML  Ptychol,,  4th  ed., 
i.  478) ;  (ii)  Mach's  theory  of  two  specific 
energies  (AnaiyBe  d,  £m^ndungen^  i^i); 
(iii)  Hermann's  and  Eonig's  critiques  of 
Helmholts  (Hermann,  PflUget^B  Arch.,  xlix, 
Ivi ;  Konig,  Qudquei  eaqoMenees  c^aecuitique, 
chap,  ix) ;  (iv)  Meyer's  sketch  of  a  new  theory 
{ZeiUeK,  f,  Fiyehcl,,  1897;  Beiir,  z.  Ak,  u. 
Mutikmu.,  1898;  PflOgw's  Arch.,  iBgg); 
also  citations  under  Bbats;  (v)  Stumprs 
asBumption  of  a  specific  noise  energy,  and 
doctrine  of  (simple)  tone  colour  {Tonpiyehfh 
logie,  ii). 

For  special  definitions  see  Timbkb,  Noibb, 
Tons,  Fitch,  Ihtbbval,  Bbats,  and  Combika- 

TIOB  TONB. 

LiUraUure :  Ebbinghaus,  Psychologic,  313 ; 
Hblmholtz,  Sensations  of  Tone,  1 45;  Wallbb, 
Human  Physiol,  461 ;  Blasbbka,  Theory  of 
Sound  (Ital.  original,  1875);  Stumpf,  Ton- 
psychologie,  i,  ii;  Hbnsbk,  in  Hermann's 
Handb.  d.  Physiol.,  iii.  2;  especially  NoBL,art. 
Audition  in  Richet's  Diet,  de  Physiol,  (with 
extensive  bibliography);  also  Biblioo.  G, 
2,  u,  and  the  authorities  cited  above.  (bjb.t.) 

Kauiiig  (defects  of)  iGer.ZTdr&^ibs;  Fr. 
difatUg  de  VcuU  (or  aiidUifa) ;  Ital.  <2t/ettt 
dilV  udito.  Defects  of  hearing,  like  those  of 
vision,  consist  in  a  deficient  capacity  to  obtain 
the  characteristic  forms  of  distinction  and 
information  normally  yielded  by  the  sense. 
Cf.  Dbafnbss  abb  thb  Deaf. 

The  factors  of  auditory  perception  are 
fewer  and  simpler,  and  contain  a  smaller 
element  of  interpretation  than  do  those  of 
vision.  The  characteristic  forms  of  informa- 
tion yielded  by  the  sense  of  hearing  are  the 
presence  of  sounds,  their  direction,  their 
loudness,   their    pitch,   their   quality,  their 


duration,  and  the  endless  varieties  and  com- 
binations of  these,  of  which  speech,  music, 
and  noises  are  composed.  Any  serious  defect 
in  the  detection  of  sounds  is  called  deafness, 
which  may  be  partial  or  total.  In  partial 
dea&ess,  sounds  of  low  intensity  are  not 
heard,  but  those  of  a  greater  intensity  may  be 
distinctly  perceived.  If  the  sound  is  of  con- 
stant loudness,  its  intensity  will  vary  in  an 
inverse  ratio  with  the  distance  fix>m  the  ear. 
To  illustrate  by  a  common  test :  if  a  watch 
which  can  be  heard  by  the  normal  ear  at  36 
inches  was  heard  by  a  defective  ear  only  at 
1 2  inches,  the  hearing  power  would  be  said 
to  be  1 2 :  36  or  1 : 3.  Cf.  Tbbts  (pffycho- 
physical).  Tests  of  the  ability  to  distinguish 
between  sounds  of  different  intensity  show 
a  considerable  variation  in  different  indi- 
viduals, some  of  whom  undoubtedly  possess 
a  subnormal  amount  of  such  discriminative 
sensibility.  In  regard  to  defects  of  pitch,  cases 
occur  in  which  the  ear,  while  deaf  to  sounds  of 
certain  pitches,  is  sensitive  to  lower  or  higher 
ones.  This  condition  is  termed  Tonb  Dxaf- 
NB8B  (q.  v.),  or  asonia.  The  range  of  pitch- 
hearing  may  be  tested  with  regard  to  the 
highest  audible  tones  by  a  Oalton's  whistle 
or  by  a  set  of  steel  bars,  and  for  lowest  tones 
by  Appunn's  forks.  Tones  which  are  audible 
to  some  ears  are  quite  beyond  the  range  for 
others ;  some  persons  fail  to  hear  the  chirp  of 
a  cricket,  or  the  squeak  of  a  mouse. 

Similarly,  there  is  a  great  variation  among 
individuals  in  regard  to  the  ability  to  appre- 
ciate musical  effects  and  distinctions  (largely 
a  matter  of  pitch,  interval,  and  quality).  A 
considerable  number  are  non-musical,  or  de- 
fective in  musical  hearing;  but  these  dis- 
tinctions, like  most  qualitative  changes,  are 
incapable  of  accurate  determination.  Cf. 
AmraiA.  Difficulties  in  the  determination  of 
the  direction  of  sounds  have  been  noticed, 
and  have  been  traced  to  diseases  which  affect 
one  ear  alone,  or  the  two  ears  unequally. 

There  are  conditions  of  exalted  or  exag^ 
gerated  hearing  (hypercbusis  or  hjfperaetiheMa 
aaustica)  in  which  tones  and  noises  produce 
more  than  their  usual  effect,  owing  to  an 
irritable  or  sensitive  condition  of  the  nervous 
system ;  as  in  fevers,  brain  disease,  Stc  Of 
anomalous  forms  of  hearing  may  be  mentioned 
the  subjective  pulsating  sounds,  termed  Hn- 
niius ;  a  double  hearing  in  whidi  each  sonnd 
seems  to  be  heard  twice ;  paradoxical  hearing 
in  which  hearing  is  better  when  a  consider- 
able noise  (as  in  a  railway  train)  is  present ; 
and  several  forms  of  subjective  hearing.  Hear- 
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ing  mfty  take  place  not  only  through  the 
normal  conducting  mechanism  finom  the  tym- 
panum to  the  acoustic  nerve,  but  indirectly 
through  the  skull;  such  conduction  by  the 
bones  is  of  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of 
the  nature  of  auditory  defect. 

.^t^srolwre:  Qbubbb,  Diseases  of  the  Ear 
(£ng.  trans.;  and  ed.,  1893);  Buok,  Diseases 
of  the  Ear  (3rd  ed.,  1 898) ;  Lovb  and  Addison, 
Deaf-Mutism  (1896),  cluip.  ii ;  citations  made 
abore,  and  under  Dxapxibss.  (j.j.) 

Ssiurt  [AS.  heorte]  :  Ger.  Herz ;  Fr.  eoeur ; 
ItaL  euore,  A  hollow  muscular  organ,  in  the 
path  of  bkod  or  lymphatic  vessels,  whose 
rhjfthmic  contractions,  beats,  furnish  the 
initial  motive  force  for  movement  of  blood  or 
lymph.  Hearts  may  be  simple,  tubular  or 
saccular,  or  chambered.  (CJr.H.) 

S0»t  aadCold  BmuuktUmu :  seeTisiCFBRA- 

TUBS  SlHSATION. 

Saatflpot:  Ger.  Wdrmepunkt;  Fr.poini 
chaud;  Ital.  punto  termieo  di  eedore.  See 
Tbmpsbatubb  Spot. 

SaAthem  [Gr.  9dpos,  a  body  of  men,  tribe, 
nation]:  Qer.Heide;  Fr. poMn;  Ital. po^afio. 
To  the  Jews :  those  who  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  true  God. 

Just  as  among  the  Greeks  a  distinction 
gradually  grew  up  between  Greeks  and  bar- 
barians, so  amongst  the  Hebrews  a  similar 
contrast  developed  between  the  Jews  and  the 
*  nations '  {Gdim),  While  the  former  contrast 
was  based  on  the  idea  that  the  Greeks  alone 
enjoyed  the  opportunities  amid  which  a  truly 
human  life  could  be  led,  the  latter  depended 
upon  a  religious  difference.  The  heathen  were 
those  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  true  God. 
This  contrast  naturally  and  inevitably  passed 
over  into  Christianity ;  and  although  Chris- 
tianity broke  down  the  racial  ezclusiveness  of 
the  Jews,  yet,  as  the  Church  grew  up,  a  similar 
attitude  towards  the  heathen  was  produced. 
As  a  matter  of  fAct,  on  a  true  interpretation  of 
Christianity,  the  contrast  is,  not  6£  race,  but 
of  inner  spirit,  of  ethical  attitude.  But  the 
tendency  to  look  down  upon  non-Christians, 
and  even  to  persecute  them — a  tendency  wholly 
at  variance  with  the  Christian  spirit — hais 
never  been  overcome  altogether. 

In  modem  scientific  investigations  of  the 
history  of  religions,  the  word  heathen,  when 
it  is  employed,  is  commonly  used  to  indicate 
a  very  low  form  of  religion,  something  that 
can  be  caUed  religion  only  by  an  extension  of 
the  term  which  it  is  difiBcult  to  warrant. 

LiUrature  :       see     RsLieiON     (evolution 

of).  (B.]f.W.) 


f 


KeftTWi  [etymology  uncertain:  possibly 
Lat.  camsra,  a  chamber,  or  oopere,  to'  hold] : 
Ger.  Himmel;  Fr.  oiel  {deux);  Ital.  ddo. 
Strictly,  the  abode  of  God ;  the  place  whence 
Christ  came,  and  to  which  he  returned ;  the 
place  prepaPBd  for  the  saved. 

For  phUoBophy  it  has  no  prominent  interest, 
for  it  connects  God  with  a  definite  locality, 
and  is  therefore  a  concession  to  that  anthropo- 
morphism which  falls  to  be  considered  rather 
by  history  and  science  of  religions  than  by 
philosophy.  It  ought  to  be  added  that  many 
of  the  theological  conjectures  on  the  subject 
are  without  warrant  in  Scripture ;  and  natur- 
ally so,  for  the  matter  offers  free  play  equally 
to  mystic  spiritualism  and  to  gross  realism. 

See  ESCHATOLOOT. 

Literature :  SaiiMOND,  in  Hastings'  Diet,  of 
the  Bible ;  Dobnxb,  Hist,  of  Christ.  Doctrine 
(Eng.  trans.),  iv.  415  f.,  both  giving  full 
literature.  (b.m.w.) 

Kadonio  (i)  and  Hadoniea  (a)  [Gr.  ^doi^, 
pleasure] :  Qer.  Luet-  und  Unluk-bfingend 
(i),  LtLSt' Unluet'lehre  (a);  Fr.  agrkJde  ou 
phiible  (i),  thiorie  de  la  eeneibiltti  (a);  ItaL 
edonieo  (i),  edcnologia  (suggested — b.k.)  (a), 
i)  Having  pleasurable  or  painful  colouring. 
a)  The  science  of  pleasurable  and  painful  con- 
ditions of  consciousness. 

Although  by  derivation  hedonic  refers  to 
pleasure  only,  its  use  for  both  pleasurable  and 
painful  states  is  now  well  established.  It  is^ 
therefore,  not  necessary  to  adopt  algedonio 
and  algedonics  for  this  twofold  reference,  as 
Marshall  {Pain,  Fleaeure,  and  Aeetheiies,  9) 
BUggeetBf  seeing  that  pleasurable  sufficiently 
well  covers  the  narrower  meaning  of  hedonic. 

The  science  of  hedonics  treats  of  the  nature 
of  pleasurable  and  painful  states  of  mind, 
their  variations  and  development,  their  causes 
and  effects,  both  mental  and  physical,  Ac. 

Liierature :  see  Paik  and  Pleasube. 

(J.M.B.,  OJ.B.) 

Kadonio  Tone:  €^.  Luei  und  Unlust; 
Fr.  pUUeir  et  jp«ine,  UimmU  hkUmdque  (sug- 
gested); Ital,  demenio  edonieUco,  The  colour- 
ing of  pleasure  or  pain  attaching  to  a  state 
of  mind  of  any  kind.  See  the  reconmiendation 
made  under  Affective  Tone. 

Following  the  broad  connotation  of  hedonic 
as  covering  both  pleasure  and  pain,  hedonio 
tone  serves  as  a  substantive  to  that  adjective. 
It  is  better  than  feeling  tone,  suggested  by 
Stout,  seeing  that  has  the  meaning  given  it 
by  Wundt  (translation  of  Geftihlston).  See 
jA^EcnvE  ToNB.  It  is  also  better  than 
algedonic  tone,  for  the   same    reason    that 
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hedonic  and  hedonics  are  better  than  alge- 
donic  and  algedonics  (Marshall).  There  is  a 
tendency  to  abbreyiate  the  phrase  into  '  tone ' 
and  *  toned/  as  *  tone  of  sensation '  (Baldwin), 
'pleasurably  toned'  (Stout),  bat  that  may 
lead  to  confiision  with  affective  tone,  and 
should  not  be  done.  The  objection  to  the 
compound  term  pleasure-pain  (Marshall)  is 
that  it  does  not  allow  the  distinction  between 
hedonic  tone  and  the  sensations  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  which  many  psychologists  insist  upon. 
See  also  Pain  and  Plbasubb,  and  Fbel- 
INO.  In  French  616ment  affectif  is  often  used, 
but  it  faib,  as  'affective  element'  fails  in 
English,  to  mark  the  distinction  between 
feeling  tone  and  hedonic  tone ;  and  we  recom- 
mend that  it  be  reserved  for  the  former. 

Literature:  Stout,  Analytic  Psychol, i.  121  f.; 
Mabshall,  Pain,  Pleasure,  and  Aesthetics, 
chap,  i ;  Baldwin,  Handb.  of  Psychol.,  Senses 
and  Intellect,  114;  Feeling  and  Will,  chap,  v ; 
and  the  citations  under  the  terms  referred 

to.  (J.H.B.,  OJP.S.) 

KedoBum :  Ger.  ffedonUmus ;  Fr.  hid<h 
nisme;  Ital.  edanimno.  The  theory  that  plea- 
sure is  the  ultimate  standard  (or  constituent) 
of  moral  value.    See  Ethical  Tbbobies,  ana 

EUDABMONIBH.  (W.B.8.) 

Kegel,    Oeorg     Wilhehn    Friedrioli. 

(i 770-1831.)  Bom  at  Stuttgart,  he  entered 
the  university  at  Tflbingen  as  a  student  of 
theology,  receiving  a  master's  degree  in  philo- 
sophy, 1790.  In  this  same  year  Schelling 
entered  the  university  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  seems  to  have  stimulated  Hegel  to  greater 
activity.  Hegel  had  already  re^l  Rousseau, 
and  knew  something  of  theWolflSan  philosophy. 
In  1 793  he  left  T(ibingen,and  became  a  private 
tutor  in  a  family  at  Berne.  He  wrote  a  life 
of  Christ,  studied  Elant  and  Benjamin  Con- 
stant, and  read  for  the  first  time  Fichte's 
Wtsteruckaftdehre,  which  had  just  appeared. 
In  1797  he  became  a  tutor  at  Frankfort,  and 
there  read  Plato  and  Sextus  Empiricus.  In 
1 80 1  he  removed  to  Jena,  and  began  lecturing. 
Closing  his  lectures  at  Jena  in  1 806,  on  account 
of  the  war,  he  edited  a  newspaper  in  Bambeig 
until  1808,  when  he  took  charge  of  the 
gymnasium  at  Nuremberg.  In  181 6  he  be- 
came professor  of  philosophy  at  Heidelberg. 
In  1 8 1 8  he  removed  to  Berlin  to  take  the  place 
left  vacant  by  Fichte's  death.  Died  at  Berlin. 
See  the  following  topics. 

Hegelianlwn  or  Kegeliflm.  After 
Hbobl  (q.v.).  See  Hbgbl's  Tbbmikoloot 
(especially  II),  Idbalism,  EnsTBHOLOGT, 
rHiLOsoPHT,  and  Mbtafhtsiob. 


Kegel's   Terminology  (in    relatbn    to 
the  Hegelian  Philosophy). 

I.  Gbhbbal  Nature  and  Oriout  of 
Hbobl's  Tbbminoloot. 

Amongst  the  thinkers  who,  since  Aristotle, 
have  undertaken  to  work  oat  a  relatively 
independent  terminology  adequate  to  the 
complexity  and  to  the  organization  of  a  com- 
plete philosophical  system,  Hegel  occupies  a 
very  prominent  place.  His  terms  are  chosen, 
on  the  whole,  with  a  very  careful  regard  to 
his  own  central  theories.  They  uie,  in  a 
number  of  instances,  decidedly  novel.  Where 
they  are  familiar  terms,  their  meaning  is 
altered  to  such  a  characteristic  doctrine  of 
the  system,  according  to  which  the  process,  or 
other  object  which  Hegel  names  by  any  tmn, 
is  the  fulfilment,  or  '  truth,'  i.  e.  the  complete 
expression,  of  the  meaning  and  purpose  of 
the  processes  familiarly  known  under  the  same 
name.  The  method  of  nomenclature  thus 
indicated  is  viewed  by  Hegel  himself  as 
justified  by  general  practice ;  and  so  far  thia 
seems  indeed  plain,  since  a  familiar  aouioe 
of  technical  names  is  the  deliberate  employ- 
ment of  an  already  fa™il»oy  term  in  a  meaning 
which  is  not  only  specialized,  but  specialized 
thix>ugh  an  emphasis  laid  upon  tendencies  or 
purposes  latent  in  the  popular  usage.  In 
Hegel's  case,  however,  this  fEishion  of  creating 
his  own  terminology,  by  employing  familiar 
terms  in  new  ways,  is  rendered  decidedly  more 
baffling  than  usual  by  the  twofold  fact:  (i) 
that  the  terms  whose  sense  is  thus  transformed 
are  already  old  technical  terms,  of  a  past  usage 
no  longer  vague,  but,  as  Hegel  himself  holds, 
rather  too  abstractly  sharp  in  definition ;  and 
(2)  that  the  change  from  the  traditional  usage 
is  frequently  very  considerable,  and  conoema 
some  of  the  most  original  features  of  the 
Hegelian  system.  The  result  is  that  brief 
summaries  of  the  philosophy  of  Hegel,  in  his 
own  terminology,  are,  as  this  first  case  iUus* 
trates,  extremely  misleading;  and  many  of 
the  most  familiar  criticisms  of  his  system  as 
'panlogism,'  as  reducing  life  to  'mere 
thought,'  as  recognizing  'no  reality  but  the 
thinking  process,'  or  as  'identifying the  philo- 
sophizing intelligence  with  the  absolute,' 
whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  justification  oi 
these  criticisms,  actually  express,  as  they  occur, 
mere  impressions  resulting  from  8uch  a  view 
of  the  whole  system,  obtained  without  grasp- 
ing the  sense  of  its  terms.  In  any  case  it 
is  not  at  all  easy  to  restate  Hegeliu  defini- 
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tionB,  withoat  roininarizing  the  whole  of  the 
Logik, 

As  for  the  sonrces  and   deyelopment  of 
Hegel's  terminology,  a  considerable  proper^ 
tion  of  his  terms  are  of  course  Aristotelian 
and  scholastic  in  origin,  although  then  usuaUy 
much  influenced  by  the  Kantian  usage.    A 
portion  are  specifically  Kantian  terms.     An- 
other portion  are  of  distinctly  independent  and 
German  origin.    A  considerable  influence  of 
popular  usage  appears  (in  such  cases  as  auf' 
A060n).      Hegel  was    fond,   like    Plato    and 
Aristotle,  of  etymological  comments  on  the 
supposed  origin  and  meaning  of  his  terms; 
and  in  view  of  the  state  of  the  science  of 
language  at  the    time,  his   etymologies  are 
often  decidedly  arbitrary.     Deliberate  plays 
upon  words  are  also  frequent.     At  the  point 
where  we  first  meet  with  Hegel's  technical 
yocabulary  in  any  reaUy  free  expression,  viz. 
in  ^'b  Fhfknomendlogie  des  Geistea  (1807),  it 
appears  very  fully  developed,  although  not  as 
rich  as  later  in  the  Logik,     In  the  former 
work,  some  of  the  categories  (e.g.  Wirkliehkeii, 
as   opposed  to   Dasein,   Sein,   &c.)  are    not 
uniformly  used  in  the  pregnant  sense  later 
obtaining,  and  a  certain  number  of  vaguer  or 
of  more  poetically  formed  terms  or  phrases  do 
not  later  reappear ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  relative  poverty  of  the  categories  of  the 
Fhanamenologie  has  been  a  frequent  topic  of 
complaint,  especially  amongst  the  Hegelian 
critics  of  that  work.    The  Logik,  in  its  longer 
form,  was  first  published  181 2-16.     In  the 
EneydopadM    der    PhUoaaphiachen    Wissen" 
9ekaften  (ist  ed.   18 17,   2nd  ed.    1827),  the 
general  statement  of  the  whole  system,  together 
with  its  psychological,  ethical,  theological,  and 
other  terminology,  appears. 

n.   FiTNBAMXNTAL  FsATUBSB  OF  THE  StSTEM 
AS  DBTSBMINU70  THE  TeRMINOLOQT. 

<i.  If  we  now  approach  a  little  more  closely 
our  task  of  explaining  the  main  features  of 
Hegelian  usage,  a  few  preliminary  observations 
as  to  the  system,  viewed  as  a  whole,  will  help 
us.  To  know,  with  Hegel,  as  with  many  other 
thinkers,  is  a  process  involving  two  factors, 
namely,  the  factor  usually  called  experience, 
and  a  factor  including  various  constructive 
processes,  of  lower  or  of  higher  grrades.  The 
distinguishing  features  of  Hegel's  doctrine 
depend  upon  three  central  theses :  (i)  that 
the  factor  usually  called  experience,  and  the 
other  factor  (Kant's  *  spontaneity '  of  the 
thinking  process),  can  never  be  sundered,  but 


are  universally  present,  in  all  grades  of  know- 
ledge, however  low  or  high;    (2)  that  the 
lower  stages  of  the  knowing  process  itself  are 
identical  in  their  essential  nature  with  the 
higher,  so  that  the  various  grades  of  knowledge 
usually  distinguished   as  peremption,  under-- 
standing,    reflection,    reaeon,    Ac,    are    not 
essentidly  different  mental  processes,  but  are 
merely  successive  phases  in  the  evolution  of 
a  single  process ;  (3)  that  the  knowing  pxxsess, 
in  these  its  phases,  in  its  evolution,  and  in  its 
entire  constitution,  not  only  precisely  corre- 
sponds to,  but  is  identical  with,  the  essential 
nature  of  the  world,  the  object  or  true  being, 
which  is  known,  so  that  not  only  the  theory 
of    knowledge    cannot    be    separated    from 
metaphysic,  but  also  the  theory  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  universe  is  identical  with  the 
theory  of  the  process  by  which  we  come  to 
know  the  universe.    All  these  theses  are,  in 
a  measure,  common  to  the  idealism  of  Fichte, 
Schelling,  and  Hegel;  but  Hegel's  working 
out  of  the  theory  is  in  many  ways  different 
from  that  of  his  idealistic  contemporaries.     Of 
these  three  theses,  the  first  is  the  one  most 
commonly  misunderstood  by  opponents  of  the 
dialectic  method  (e.g.  by  Trendelenburg,  in 
the  latter's  famous  criticism  in  his  Logieche 
UrUereuehungen),     It  has  been  supposed  by 
such  critics  that  Hegel  deliberately  intended 
to  deduce  the  empirical  element  in  knowledge 
wholly  from  the  other,  or  spontaneous,  factor 
of '  pure  thought*;  and  Hegel  has  been  blamed 
for  failing  in  this  essentially  hopeless  enter- 
prise.    But  the  criticism  is  founded  upon  a 
mistaken   interpretation  of  Hegel's  periectly 
explicit   statement   of  his  position,  as   will 
easily  appear  from  what  follows. 

6.  Since  knowledge  and  its  object,  what  Hegel 
himself  ultimately  means  by  thought  and  by 
being,  are  not  only  thus  correlative,  but  in 
essence  identical,  the  exposition  of  the  system 
in  the  Logik  naturally  proceeds  in  such  a  form 
as  to  bring  this  result  as  clearly  as  possible 
to  light.  Quite  apart  from  the  technicalities 
of  the  method,  its  spirit  may  in  general  be 
summarized  by  saying  that,  in  our  philo- 
sopher s  opinion,  all  the  necessary  concepts 
which  lie  at  the  basis  of  human  science,  the 
categories  of  our  thought,  can  be  made  rightly 
to  appear  as  themselves  particular  stages  in 
the  one  process  whose  general  character  has 
just  been  pointed  out.  The  Logik  itself  will 
be  the  system  of  these  concepts,  with  an 
account  of  the  way  in  whieh  higher  concepts 
are  rationally  evolved  oat  of  lower  ones.  Of 
every  one  of  tifeese  concepts  it  will  be  trua^ 
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aooording  to  the  general  theaeB  of  the  theory 
before  ob,  that  it  is  at  once  a  concept  of 
a  type  or  grade  of  object,  and  a  concept  of 
a  stage  of  knowledge,  ^t  not  always  will 
this  double  aspect  be  easy  to  seize  as  we 
consider  any  one  concept  in  question.  The 
objective  and  subjective  meanings,  as  we  here 
might  call  them,  belonging  to  the  various 
terms,  will  be  always  present ;  but  sometimes 
the  stage  in  the  evolution  of  knowledge 
represented  by  the  concept  in  question  will 
be  in  itself  either  too  objective  or  too  sub- 
jective, and  sometimes  the  mere  accidents  of 
traditional  usage  will  direct  the  reader^s  mind 
too  much  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
meaning. .  Examples  of  categories  that,  by 
virtue  of  the  stage  of  evolution  which  they 
represent,  undertake  to  be  categories  of  fact 
rather  than  categories  of  knowledge,  are 
furnished  by  such  terms  as  &«n,  Doddn, 
BxUtenz,  Ding,  Bigmuchaft,  &c  Examples 
of  categories  that  are  explicitly  categories  of 
the  knowing  process,  are  represented  by  the 
terms  Urtheil  and  SchkiMf  i.  e.  judgfnent  aod 
ayUogum.  More  neutral  terms,  which  in 
common  usage,  or  at  certain  stages  of  the 
actual  histoiy  of  philosophical  discussion,  have 
had  both  their  objective  and  subjective 
meanings  emphasized,  are  das  AUgemeine  and 
die  Idee.  For  the  Platonic  ideas  were 
originally  purely  objective  truths;  and  the 
reality  of  univenals  has  often  been  discussed. 
The  term  B^hetion  b  an  interesting  example 
of  a  term  which  first  suggests  to  the  reader's 
mind  the  process  of  subjective  reflection,  while 
Hegel  frequently  emphasizes  its  objective 
meaning  as  a  name  for  a  real  process.  As 
a  &ct,  so  far  as  the  stage  in  the  evolution  of 
the  subject-matter  at  any  point  permits,  all 
the  terms  alike  are  intended  to  apply  bo^  to 
stages  of  what  tradition  calls  the  subjective 
knowing  process,  and  to  grades  of  what  are 
usually  regarded  as  external  objects  or  pro- 
cesses. Thus  Hegel  speaks  of  judgment  and 
syllogism  (Urthed  and  SMui$)  as  objective 
processes,  present  in  nature  or  in  history, 
frequently  applying  the  former  of  these  two 
terms  to  name  processes  of  differentiation  and 
division  (especially  those  occurring  on  higher 
conscious  levels),  and  the  latter  to  name 
processes  of  reorganization  and  of  the  recon- 
ciliation of  divided  tendencies.  This  tendency 
in  HegePs  terminology,  while  its  justification, 
to  the  author's  mind,  forms  one  of  the  theses 
of  the  system,  often  gives  his  language,  to  one 
who  first  meets  it,  a  fiemtastic,  or  at  all  events 
an  allegorizing,  appearance,  which  does  not 


easily  pass  away,  but  which  in  any  case  must 
be  regarded  as  a  result  of  the  author's  de- 
liberate intent,  so  far  as  it  illustrates  the 
general  theses  of  the  unity  of  Sein  and 
Denhin. 

m.  Thb  DiAiiEoncAL  Method:    Obksral 

Fkatubxs. 

a.  The  method  of  procedure  by  which  Hegel 
passes  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  stageSi  in 
the  development  of  his  Zo^,  is  of  course  the 
most  characteristic  feature  of  the  entire  sys- 
tem. This  is  the  famous  dialectical  method. 
Stated  still  apart  from  its  technical  details, 
it  takes  two  principal  forms.  The  first  form 
especially  applies  to  categories  that  are  de- 
fective by  being  too  abstract,  and  that  lay 
too  much  stress  upon  the  objective  aspect  of 
the  truth  which  they  contain.  They,  in 
general,  are  more  or  less  entirely  the  cate- 
gories of  Immediacy  ( UfunittMarheit),  or,  in 
other  words,  are  categories  of  the  world  viewed 
as  fact,  or  as  datum.  They  are,  by  tlie  general 
doctrine  of  the  system,  imperfect  c^t^ries. 
Rightly  criticized,  they  are  therefore  to  lead 
to  higher  categories.  The  process  of  accom- 
plishing this  end  is  a  process  of  showing  that 
the  fact-world  is  really  a  world  of  relations 
amongst  &cts,  or  that  its  truth  is  relative,  so 
that  what  a  given  category  attempts  to  define 
as  a  alone,  or  as  6  alone,  turns  out,  upon 
analysis,  to  mean  a  rdaUd  to  6.  This  rektion 
of  a  to  6  also  appears  to  our  author's  mind  as 
a  fact  that  we  grasp  only  in  the  transition 
{UAergang)  from  a  to  6;  so  that  in  general 
we  find  that,  if  we  first  try  to  hold  a  alone, 
and  then  to  determine  what  a  means,  we  dis- 
cover, often  to  our  surprise,  and  generally 
with  a  clear  sense  of  some  contradiction  thus 
brought  to  light,  that  a  means  5,  either  as 
one  of  its  own  aspects  or  (especially  in  the 
lower  and  therefore  less  stable  categories)  as 
something  opposed  to  a  itself,  into  which  a 
nevertheless  turns  under  our  very  hands,  as 
we  endeavour  to  state  its  meaning.  Hereupon, 
we  observe  that  the  true  a  can  be  defined 
only  by  taking  explicit  account  of  6,  only  by 
transition  from  one  category  to  the  other, 
and  only  by  the  further  explicit  recognition  of 
the  unity  {Einheii)  of  a  and  6  in  something 
whose  nature  appears  as  one  involving  the 
aforesaid  a  related  to  6.  This  new  unity, 
made  expliciti  now  gets  some  name,  let  us 
say  c,  and  appears  as  a  higher  category  of 
the  series,  which,  in  general,  will  have  to  be 
treated  in   the  same  fiishion.    The 
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iladf  of  a  and  h  does  not  mean  their  simple 
identification;  bat  just  as  any  one  space 
before  as  involves  both  right  and  left  direc- 
tions, or  both  up  and  down,  and  is  thns  the 
wtity  of  ap  and  down,  right  and  left,  without 
involving  the  mere  oonfasion  of  these  various 
directions,  so  in  e,  a  and  b  are  brought  into 
unity,  without  our  now  losing  sight  of  their 
differences,  which  the  whole  procedure  has 
only  made  more  explicit.  The  contradiction 
latent  in  trying  to  define  a  alone  has  thus 
been  first  brought  to  light,  and  then  sublated 
or  aujgthoben, 

b.  A  simple  example  of  this  form  of  the 
dialectical  method  is  found  at  the  outset  of 
the  Phdnomendlogie^  where  common  sense  is 
challenged  to  point  out  some  object  which  is 
certainly  known  for  what,  in  our  experience, 
it  is.  The  first  answer  undertaken  by  com- 
mon sense  is:  This  object,  viz.  the  object 
that  I  here  and  now  see  or  touch ;  Thdi  i$ 
known  to  me  direedy,  Hegel's  reply  is :  But 
what  is  ihie  object  %  What  does  ihU  meant 
He  then  points  out,  in  various  ways,  that  the 
name  ihie,  ipeo  facto,  applies  to  any  object 
whatever  found  in  experience,  so  that,  instead 
of  reporting  its  knowledge  of  a  single  fact  as 
such,  common  sense  has  to  define  its  know- 
ledge, so  far,  as  the  most  general,  vague,  and 
indefiiiite  knowledge  possible,  a  mere  know- 
ledge of  thimwee  in  general,  or  of  a  eomewhat 
here  and  now;  so  that  thie,  merely  as  tkie, 
means  as  yet  anything,  or  as  good  as  nothing. 
The  result,  so  far  as  it  here  concerns  us,  is, 
that  the  only  knowable  objects  are  much  more 
than  merely  single  facts  given  as  such,  viz.  as 
tkie.  The  known  objects  of  experience  in- 
volve relations  between  thie  and  that,  now 
and  iheny  here  and  there,  and  are  accordingly 
interrelated  masses  of  differentiated  experi- 
ence— e.g.  an  object  seen  against  a  back- 
ground, or  a  thing  which  is  one  by  virtue  of 
and  in  contrast  to  its  many  qualities,  Ae, 

The  other  form  of  the  dialectical  method 
often  involves,  at  the  precise  point  where  it 
occurs,  less  apparent  paradox,  largely  because 
we  are  better  prepared  for  it  when  its  stage 
is  reached.  It  is,  moreover,  of  a  type  more 
generally  characteristic  of  modem  idealistic 
systems,  whether  Hegelian  or  not.  It  is  used 
when  our  categories  have  reached  some  more 
explicitly  subjective  stage,  when  the  relativity 
of  our  world  is  already  recognized,  and  when 
the  purpose  is  to  show  that  the  subjective 
meaning  in  question  is  also  an  objective  mean- 
ing, or  that  our  more  explicitly  ideal  pro- 
cesses are  also  expressive  of  the  essence  of 


absolute  facts.  Here  the  method  in  general 
consists  in  showing  that  the  development 
of  the  ideal  process,  and  of  all  the  complex 
interrelationships  which  this  involves,  is  itself 
a  fiict,  a  law  of  truth,  relatively  independent, 
through  its  very  Universality,  of  the  single 
subjective  stages  through  which  it  has  be- 
come explicit,  so  that,  in  discovering  the 
inevitable  character  of  a  given  process  of 
thinking,  we  have  discovered  the  only  truth 
that,  at  this  stage,  there  is  to  know.  This 
truth  now  becomes  once  more,  in  a  higher 
sense,  unmitteibar  or  immediate.  We  now 
experience  its  actuality.  This  form  of  the 
dialectical  method  is  used  in  Hegel's  restate- 
ment of  the  ontological  proof  of  God's 
existence;  it  appears  very  notably  in  the 
transition  from  Subjektivitat  to  ObfekHtrit&i  in 
the  third  part  of  the  Logik.  In  general  it  is 
used  against  sceptics,  against  Kant,  against 
Fichte,  and  against  subjectivism  of  all  sorts. 
In  substance  it  consists  in  saying,  first, 
that  some  point  of  view,  or  ideal  construction, 
has  now  given  us  a  demand,  or  a  fully 
developed  need,  for  a  certain  system  of  con- 
ceptions, or  of  relationships,  a^  b,  e,  d,  Ac. ; 
secondly,  that  the  question  hereupon  arises, 
whether  any  objective  truth  corresponds  to 
this  ideal  demand;  and  thirdly,  thieit,  care- 
fully considered,  the  ideal  demand,  by  its 
very  universality  and  necessity,  has  shown 
itself  to  cover  ibe  whole  ground  which  any 
object  could  here  occupy,  so  that  the  fully 
grown  Begr^  is  itself  the  object  sought,  the 
curtain  is  the  picture,  and  the  thought  is  the 
being.  The  basis  for  this  use  of  the  dialec- 
tical method  is  the  same  as  that  employed  by 
any  idealist  who  intends  to  show  that  the 
completed  meaning  of  a  system  of  ideas  is 
identical  with  all  that  the  mind  seeks  in 
looking  for  objective  truth. 

These  two  forms  of  the  dialectical  method, 
although  developed  with  great  thoroughness 
and  originaHty  by  Hegel,  are  in  origin  not 
at  all  peculiar  to  himself.  The  two  prin- 
ciples involved,  viz.  That  facte  are  knowaUe 
only  ae  interrelated,  and  That  the  wnivereal 
lawe  of  ideal  proeeesee,  taken  together  with  the 
proceeeee  which  embody  these  lawe,  are  equiva- 
lent to  all  thaJt  ie  properly  to  be  meant  by 
reality,  are  not  unfamiliar  to  students  of 
philosophy,  quite  apart  from  Hegel's  system. 
The  pecuUar  relation  which  Hegel  brought  to 
pass  between  these  principles  and  the  logical 
principles  of  identity,  contradiction,  and 
excluded  middle,  has  led  to  considerable 
misunderstanding,  and  the  form  of  statement 
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has  rendered  the  system  difficult  to  survey  in 
its  wholeness. 

lAUfraiiwttx  Tbendblbubuso,  Ueber  die 
dialektische  Methode,  in  vol.  i  of  Logische 
Untersuchnngen ;  J.  Ellis  MacTaogabt, 
Studies  in  the  Hegelian  Dialectic;  Gboboxs 
NoBL,  La  Logique  de  Hegel ;  Wallagb,  Prole- 
gomena  to  Hegers  Logic  (and  ed.),  are  among 
the  best  discussions  of  the  specisi  topic  here 
in  question.  Trendelenburg  s  view  has  been, 
for  Hegel's  critics,  extremely  influential,  and 
is  very  skilfully  stated,  despite  its  defects. 

IV.  Tbb  Most  Gensbal  Tbbmb  of  thb 
System;  Exfebienob  of  the  Dialectic 
Proobbb. 

In  following  the  various  stages  of  the 
dialectical  process,  one  meets  with  a  good 
many  terms  which  are  repeatedly  used,  not  to 
define  any  of  the  individual  categories,  but 
to  characterize  the  presuppositions  and  occur- 
rences which  are  more  or  less  universal 
throughout  the  process.  These  may  here  best 
be  taken,  first  in  order,  as  the  mo9i  general 
terms  of  the  entire  system. 

a.  The  word  unnuttdbarf  or  immediate,  as 
employed  by  Hegel,  is  the  first  of  the  terms  of 
most  general  use  in  the  system.  This  term 
primarily  refers  both  to  tiie  presence  and  to 
the  apparent  lack  of  rdatioviAipe  which  first 
seem  to  characterize  objects  when  taken  as 
sense  takes  them,  or  when  viewed  as  a  falsely 
abstract  thinking  views  them.  Aristotle's 
propositions  called  fygaa  would  be  viewed  by 
Hegel  as  also  relatively  immediate,  but  Hegel 
applies  the  word  to  numerous  other  objects. 
But  immediate,  in  a  secondary  and  higher 
sense,  also  refers  to  a  character  observable 
in  all  truth,  even  from  the  highest  point  of 
view. 

UnmiUelbar,  in  a  relative  sense  of  the  term, 
is,  for  the  first,  any  starting-point,  or  beginning, 
or  presupposition ;  vermitUlt,  or  mediated,  on 
the  contrary,  is  any  result  or  consequence 
(cf.  Werke,  2nd  ed.,  iii.  Logik,  39).  In  a 
still  more  obvious  way,  however,  facts,  taken 
as  such,  things,  mere  sensations,  first  appear 
to  us  as  unmittdbar,  and  we  only  gradually 
discover  that  they  are  vermitUU,  in  so  far  as 
they  stand  in  relations,  without  which  they 
prove  to  be  meaningless;  and  so  are  the  result 
of  conditions,  both  subjective  and  objective, 
which  forbid  us  to  treat  them  as  alone. 
Numerous  special  shadings  are  given  to  the 
meaning  of  these  two  terms,  unmittelbar  and 
vermittelt,  by  the  subject-matter  and  the  con- 


text ;  but  these  meanings  are  all  derived  from 
the  general  meanings: — unrelated  and  rdaUd; 
ffiven  and  explained',  eUmmUary  and  de- 
veloped', initial  and  resultant*  In  mstten 
of  practical  import,  vrnmittdbar  can  often  be 
translated  by  unuxm  or  vneanud,  Thos  the 
object  of  a  given  vague  plan  appears  as  merely 
uinmwttdbar,  when  we  have  as  yet  no  idea  d 
the  means  by  which  to  win  it ;  the  posBesBioii 
of  unearned  powers  involves  an  immediacy  to 
which  we  have  as  yet  no  explicit  right,  fte. 

6.  The  universal  law,  principle,  or  prooeas  of 
Vermittehing,  or  of  the  whole  evolution,  both 
of  thought  and  of  things,  is  termed  NegativUaL 
This  term,  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  Hegel's 
usage,  suggests  in  one  word  the  entiie 
system. 

Negativitdt  is  a  principle  both  of  destractioii 
and  of  production.  That  which  Negativitat 
produces,  on  the  positive  and  objective  side  of 
its  work,  is  first  precisely  the  world  that  at 
the  outset  the  philosopher  empirically  finds  is 
the  realm  of  immediacy,  the  whole  univene 
of  experience.  Upon  its  destructive  and 
subjective  side,  Negativitdt,  as  the  principle 
determining  the  process  of  knowledge,  next 
appears  as  denying  or  sublating  the  appear- 
ance of  mere  immediacy  which  charactmses 
this  world,  and  so  as  both  destroying  abstrac- 
tions and  reducing  the  world  of  fact  to  a  realm 
of  universal  relativity.  Negativitdt  finally,  as 
the  '  negation  of  the  negation,'  appears,  in  a 
new  constiiictive  task,  as  the  process  whereby 
the  rational  unity  of  thought,  and  of  things  of 
immediacy  and  mediation,  of  experience  and 
reason,  comes  to  light,  in  the  positive  system 
of  the  philosopher.  In  consequence,  NegatMat 
explicitly  names  a  law  or  process  both  of  things 
and  of  knowledge.  This  law,  again,  on  its 
objective  side,  is  the  principle  that  everything 
merely  immediate  is  false,  transient,  and 
illusory,  but  that  the  very  constitution  and 
evolution  of  the  real  world,  as  a  whole,  depends 
upon  this  very  fact  In  the  process  of  dis- 
playing this  transiency  of  every  finite  fcu^  in 
the  conflicts  due  to  the  resulting  contradictions, 
and  in  the  bringing  to  light  of  the  illosions, 
the  very  life  and  actuality  of  the  whole  outer 
or  objective  universe  consists.  Even  the  posi- 
tive construction  of  the  objective  empirical 
world  by  the  principle  of  Negativitdt  is  oon> 
sequently  full  of  relatively  destructive  pro- 
cesses. The  visible  universal  is  thus  the 
incorporation  of  the  principle  caUed  Nega- 
tivitdt, which,  as  Hegel  sometimes  says,  might 
be  called  die  JSeele  c2er  Welt, 

The  absolute  possesses  Negativitdt  as  its 
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own  principle  or  law.  If  one  takes  the 
absolute  abstractly,  views  it  apart  from  the 
world  in  which  it  expresses  itself  (as  the  philo- 
sophical mystics  love  abstractly  to  view  the 
absolute),  or  in  a  similar  manner  regards  any 
principle  as  if  it  conld  be  isolated  from  its 
manifestations,  the  absolute,  or  the  principle 
iu  question,  then  possesses  what  Hegel  csdls 
reins  oder  sich  aufgich  beziehende  N&gtxtwUcU, 
*pure  or  self-relatedy  or  self-centred^  Negativity! 
This  implies  that  such  absolute,  taken  thus 
in  abstraetOf  would  be  a  mXf -denying  essence, 
a  Jic4  auf  dch  beziehende  NegativiUU^  or  an 
idea  which  was  self-related  only  in  this 
negaiiYe  way  (c£  Logik^   and  part,    Werke, 

c  Any  unity,  i.e.  any  whole  meaning  or  ob- 
ject, which  exemplifies  in  a  particular  case  the 
principle  of  negativity,  by  combining  within 
itself  differentiated,  opposed,  but  related  con- 
tenia,  is  frequently  called  a  negative  Einheii 
(see  Logik,  and  part,  Werkef  iv.  42).  So  the 
unity  of  consciousness  is  a  notable  case  of 
negeUive  £inheit. 

The  exercise  of  JSegativiiat,  or  an  act  which 
exemplifies  it,  especially  in  its  first  or  more 
destructiye  aspect,  but  also,  on  occasion,  in 
its  constructive  aspect,  is  an  act  for  which 
Hegel  uses  the  verb  aufheben.  Of  this  word 
he  gives  a  full  account  in  LogUe^  Werke, 
iii.  104.  AufhKhen  and  vermiudn,  he  here 
tells  us,  are  very  largely  synonymous.  In 
popular  language  aufhthen  is  already  am- 
biguous, since  it  means  both  to  destroy  and  to 
lay  aside  for  keeping.  Hegel  is  attracted  by 
this  double  sense,  which  seems  to  him  an 
instance  of  unconscious  speculative  thought. 
He  accordingly  gives  the  verb  its  technical 
usage. 

y.  FUBTHSB  GSNEBAL  TeBMIKOLOOT.  ThE 
StAOSS  of  THB  DbVSLOPMSNT  of  '  VSBMIT- 
TKLUNO/ 

We  now  come  to  a  series  of  generally 
applied  expressions,  for  the  various  degrees 
in  which  any  object,  or  category,  may  manifest 
either  a  relatively  pure  immediacy,  or  some 
form  of  explicit  mediation.  These  expressions 
are  the  characteristic  phrases  and  epithets: 
Abetrakt,  Concrete  an  sich,  an  etch  oderfiir  une, 
an  thm  or  an  ihm  edbet,  fiir  sich,  an  und  fUr 
eiehy  geeeizt,  bestimmt ;  together  with  various 
abstract  nouns,  such  as  Ansichaein,  Fursick- 
«em,  Beetimmungy  BeetinrnUheit^  Beeehaffenheit, 
which,  while  having  a  place  amongst  the 
titagOfles,  are  principally  usefril  as  charac- 


terizing the  stages  in  the  development  of 
other  categories. 

a.  Abetrakt  and  Concret  have,  in  Hegel,  an 
opposition  not  identical  with  the  more  familiar 
technical  usage.  With  him  an  individual 
object  may  be  so  taken  aa  to  make  appear 
ahetrad,  while  any  universal  principle  beomnea 
concrete  just  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  true. 
Hegel's  use  of  abetrakt  includes,  however,  most 
of  the  ordinary  applicatious,  and  is  more  ex- 
tensive. Any  object  is  abetraet,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  viewed  in  a  false  isolation  from  its 
genuine  relations,  or  if  it  is  something  in  the 
world  of  objective  things  and  processes,  when 
it  appears  as  a  fEict  apart.  In  the  objective 
sense,  Robinson  Crusoe  alone  on  the  island 
would  be  a  relatively  abstract  individual, 
because  he  oould  not  live  a  whole  human  life ; 
when  the  man  Friday  came,  Crusoe  and  his 
life  were  already  more  concrete,  for  man 
lives  in  relation  to  his  kind.  Abetrakt  differs 
from  unnUtteilbar,  in  so  fiir  as  the  former  more 
easily  applies  to  the  cases  which  ordinary 
usage  also  calls  abstract,  viz.  to  cases  where 
a  relation  is  abstracted  from  its  terms,  a 
principle  frx>m  its  applications,  Ac.  But  it 
is  true,  of  course,  that  reins  Unmittelbarkeit 
is  in  Hegel's  sense  an  abstraction.  However, 
unnUttelbar  connotes  presence,  while  abetrakt 
primarily  refers  only  to  isolation.  Concret,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  any  whole,  especially  when 
its  organization  is  explicit.  '  The  unity  of 
various  contents  is  the  concrete'  {OeseL  d. 
Fhilos.,  Werke,  xiii.  37,  Einl. —  a  passage 
in  which  the  concept  of  the  concrete  is  very 
fully  developed  and  illustrated).  Philosophy, 
therefore,  instead  of  being  confined  to  abstrac- 
tions, really  deals,  according  to  our  philo- 
sopher, with  the  most  concrete  object,  namely, 
the  organic  unity  called  the  world  or  the 
absolute. 

The  expressions  next  on  our  foregoing  list, 
an  eieh  and  its  correlatives,  form  a  closely 
connected  and  very  characteristic  phraseology, 
which  recurs  in  our  philosopher's  discussion 
of  categories  of  every  grade. 

6.  If  deliberately  dwelt  upon  in  its  Unmittd' 
barkeit,  any  object  is  viewed  an  eieh.  It  is 
so  viewed  especially  when  one  returns  to  such 
immediate  view  by  a  deliberate  ignoring  of 
other  objects.  But  thus  viewed  it  is  not  only 
&lsely  viewed,  but  is  a  basis  for  truer  views, 
an  abstraction  out  of  which  the  more  concrete 
form  of  these  truer  views  develops.  In  this 
way  an  sick  comes  to  mean  latent,  undeveloped, 
not  overt,  as  one  can  speak  of  the  infant 
Shakespeare  as  already,  or  an  sick,  a  bom 
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poet.  For  even  in  dwelling  upon  the  in&nt 
as  infant,  one  necessarily  interprets  the  infant 
in  terms  of  what  is  to  come.  For  the  same 
reason,  an  tick  may  become  wholly  equivalent, 
in  some  contexts,  to  the  scholastic  injpoteniia. 
In  case  of  mental  processes,  an  aeh  may 
mean  wnoofwctotM,  as  the  man  who  hates  his 
brother  is  an  neh  a  murderer  (or  a  murderer 
in  kU  heart),  although  he  perhaps  does  not 
recognize  how  murderous  his  hate  is.  This 
sense  of  uneonacious  is  frequent  in  the 
Phdnomenologie,  All  these  meanings  have 
both  objective  and  subjective  appUcations. 
The  Kantian  sense  of  an  neh,  according  to 
which  an  Heh  means  independent  ofecneeioue- 
nese,  is  often  enough  used  in  citations  from 
Kant,  and  in  criticisms  of  that  philosopher, 
and  is  by  Hegel  connected  with  the  notion  of 
abstract  (and  secondary)  immediacy,  which 
according  to  Hegel  belongs  to  objects,  precisely 
in  so  far  as  they  are  conceived  to  be  inde- 
pendent either  of  consciousness  or  of  other 
things.  An  etch  in  all  its  meanings  differs 
from  wnmittdbair,  mainly  by  its  greater 
intensity,  viz.  by  virtue  of  the  still  more 
deliberate  ignoring  of  relations  which  is  in 
mind  when  an  object  is  taken,  not  merely 
ae  it  comes,  but  with  express  effort  to  sunder 
it  from  other  objects,  and  to  view  it  by  itself; 
or  again,  when  an  object  appears  in  the  world 
in  such  wise  as  thus  to  lay  stress  upon  the 
absence,  or  the  complete  latency,  of  its 
relations.  Dae  UnmitteJbare,  in  its  first  or 
lower  forms,  has  as  yet  no  relations ;  but 
what  is  an  eieh  tries,  as  it  were,  to  disown 
them  (Logik,  Werke,  iii.  119:  'In  so  far  as 
anything  is  in  itself,  it  is  withdrawn  from 
relation  to  other,  and  from  otherness '). 

e.  The  peculiarly  Hegelian  phrase  an  ihm, 
equivalent  according  to  the  author  to  an  etch, 
with  an  emphasis  laid  upon  the  an  (loc.  cit., 
I  ao),  is  most  naturally  to  be  used  either  in 
the  form,  *£tu}ae  hat  an  Vim  any  given 
character,'  or  also  in  the  form,  'Bsietan  ihm, 
namely,  an  etwae,  this  same  character.'  Hegel 
justifies  the  usage  so  far  by  appeal  to  such 
popular  phrases  as,  £e  iet  nichte  daran, 
Hegel,  however,  in  a  sufficiently  barbarous 
fashion,  is  capable  of  saying  daes  das  Etwae 
das,  woe  ee  an  eieh  ist,  avih  an  ihm  iet  (loc.  cit., 
123),  so  that  an  ihm  becomes  a  predicative 
phrase,  which  is  not  easily  intelligible  apart 
from  the  technical  explanation.  This  explana- 
tion is  that  an  ihm  refers  to  a  character  which 
is,  in  a  more  external  and  overt  fashion,  so 
in  a  subject,  or  rather,  as  one  might  say, 
attached  to  this  subject,  aa  to  determine  the 


subject's  relations  to  others.  If  a  man's 
latent  traits  of  character,  never  yet  expressed 
in  his  conduct,  were  supposed  to  be  revealed 
by  his  features,  a  physiognomist  would  say 
that  what  the  man  in  himself  {an  sid)  is,  is 
also  an  ihm,  that  is,  belongs  to  him  as  featura, 
or  is  in  him  after  all  (Stirling,  Seeret  o/ffeget, 
new  edition  of  1898,  399,  renders  the  force 
of  an  ihm  as  'the  manifestable  peculiar 
nature '  of  its  object).  In  brief,  then,  while 
the  an  eieh  of  any  being  is  a  name  he 
characters  which  are,  if  possible,  to  be  dwelt 
upon  by  ignoring  this  being's  relations  to 
others,  and  while  the  an  eieh  is  therefore 
a  name  for  abstract,  fundamental,  but  latent 
and  barely  potential  features,  an  ihm  refers 
to  characten  that  seem  externally  attributed 
to  the  being  in  question,  so  that  they  are 
more  manifest,  and  are  more  such  characters 
aa  indicate  relations.  A  name  for  the 
characters  which  a  being,  as  a  consequence  of 
its  an  sich,  or  original  and  latent  nature,  has 
an  ihm,  is  the  Bestimmung,  or  vocation, 
destiny,  power,  capacity,  of  a  being,  ita  finess 
for  external  relationships  {Logik,  loc.  cit.,  123). 
This  term  is  translated  by  Stirling  (op.  di, 
259)  as  qualification,  and  is  interpreted  by 
the  same  author  (op.  cit.,  399)  as  '  that  to 
which  the  something  {Etufas)  is  adequate.' 
Bestimmwng  is  opposed  to  Bestimmtheit  by 
Hegel  (loc.  cit)  as  capacity  to  the  particular 
state,  the  definite  condition  or  activity 
embodying  this  capacity.  If  the  Besttsnumng 
is  fulfilled,  one  has  a  Bestimmtheit  proper,  the 
relation  between  the  two  being  much  that  of 
first  act  and  second  act  in  scholastic  termino- 
logy. Thus  the  Bestimmnmg  des  Mensehen, 
the  vocation  or  capacity  of  man,  is  to  be 
reasonable,  or  is  Reason  (so  Hegel  himself 
loc.  cit.);  but  his  thinking  activity,  his 
Denken,  the  fulfilment  of  this  capacity,  is  his 
Bestimmtheit. 

d.  In  general,  any  being  is  hestimmt,  in  so 
far  as  its  determinate  features  bring  it  into 
contrast  with  external  beings.  Bestimmen 
is  the  verb  which  expresses  the  process  of 
adding  the  specific  differences,  or  differentiae, 
to  the  more  general  characters  of  anything. 
Bestimmtheit  involves,  when  externally  viewed, 
a  Beschaffenheit  (by  Stirling  ingeniously 
rendered  talification),  whereby  a  thing 
appears  like  this  or  that  when  involved  in 
chance  relations  to  other  things.  The  Beeehaf- 
fenheit  is  thus  nearly  allied  to  Aristotle's 
accident,  as  in  the  well-known  Aristotelian 
example :  '  Tou  are  not  cultivated  in  00  far  as 
you  are  you  (i.  e.  in  yourself),  but  in  so  &r 
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as  this  has  occurred  to  you.'  So  the  Becckc^- 
fenheU  reyeals  the  BeaHmmungf  hut  in  more 
accidental  and  external  ways. 

e.  A  being  lafitr  cieh  in  a  sense  still  more 
adTanced.  When  characters  no  longer  latent 
hftTe  been  so  deyeloped,  when  relationships  no 
longer  ignored  have  become  bo  explicitly 
incladed  in  the  definition  of  a  being,  that  it 
nowappears  capable  of  a  geunine  independence, 
as  an  intemaUy  related  whole  of  meaning,  it 
is  taken  fQir  deh  when  this  independence  is 
insisted  upon,  or  when,  in  the  objective  world, 
each  independence  appears  to  assert  itself. 
An  atom,  a  Leibnitzian  monad,  or  a  Kantian 
aotonomons  moral  subject,  undertakes  to  be 
fikr  nek.  Furgichmn  is  iiiere&re  sach  ifuU" 
^endefU  being  as,  finr  come  defitdU  reacon^ 
appears  to  indnde  a  system  of  internal  rela- 
tions, and  to  cut  off  external  relations  (cf. 
Bneyk.,   Wcrke,  yi.  189;    Logiky   WcrhCy  iii. 

i6s). 

A  being  is  an  und  fiir  deh  in  so  fiur  as 
its  asserted  independence  is  altogether  the 
developed  result  of  its  nature,  so  that  what 
it  iatn  ttoe^/ fully  justifies  its  asserted  inde- 
pendence of  external  relations.  This  stage  is 
also  caDed  BeUiehceiny  and  the  compound 
AnrvmdrfuTtieheem  is  also  employed  {Eneyh^ 
Wcrhtj  vi.  161;  Logik,  Werke,  iv.  5).  Anrund- 
furdekcein  belongs,  in  the  highest  sense 
only,  to  the  absdate,  but  is  often  attributed 
to  the  later  categories  and  to  conscious  beings 
of  higher  grades. 

^  As  to  the  terms  geceizt  and  OecetzUeiriy  it 
must  be  observed  that  any  character  is  gecetzt 
in  so  far  as  it  is  eaopUcUly  shown  to  result 
from  the  nature  of  tne  object  to  which  it  is 
referred.  Oeceiztcein  means  the  condition  or 
state  of  being  thus  gecetzt.  Thus  the  bom 
poet»  or  poet  an  ciehy  who  shows  himself  in 
youtii  to  have  the  BecUmmung  of  a  poet,  or 
to  have  poetry  in  him  {an  ihm),  or  to  bear  the 
marks  of  a  poet  about  him  (still  an  ihm\  is 
not  yet  gecetzt  as  a  poet  until  by  original 
production  he  has  lived  up  to  his  early 
promise.  Gecetzt  is  directly  translated  as 
pocked,  Stirling  points  out  (op.  cit.,  368)  how 
numerous  are  the  consequences  of  this  cen- 
tral conception  of  Oecetztcdn.  *  It  ic  gecetzt^' 
says  Stirling, '  means,  it  is  developed  into  its 
proper  explication,  statement,  expression, 
enunciation,  exhibition,  Ac.  Again,  a  Oecetztec, 
as  not  self-referent,  is  but  lunar,  satellitic, 
parasitic,  secondary,  derivative.'  Still  other 
derived  senses  appear  in  Stirling's  view,  in 
various  passages;  but  these  can  usually  be 
made  clear  from  the  context. 


A  final  observation  must  here  be  made,  in 
closing  this  series  of  terms,  as  to  the  interest^ 
ing  and  frequent  expression.  An  deh  odcrfOr 
unc.  As  Hegel  is  extremely  anxious  to  dis- 
tinguish, in  the  progress  of  the  dialectical 
method,  between  what  is  so  fiar  explicit 
{gecetzt)  and  what  is  thus  far  only  latent  or 
poiendal  in  the  development  of  any  conception, 
he  frequently  has  occasion  to  insist  that  a 
given  feature,  asserted  to  belong  to  any  object, 
is  not  yet  the  explicit  result  of  presuppositions, 
or  is  not  yet  vermitteU,  but  appears  as  a  fact 
whose  potentialities  we,  the  philosophizing 
readers,  predict  in  advance,  or  observe,  while 
they  are  yet,  in  the  object  itself,  only  latent. 
What  is  latent  thus  becomes  the  same  as  what 
we  externally  observe  to  be  in  the  object ;  and 
therefore  what  is  an  deh  is  so  £Eir  just  for  uc, 
or  is  observable  from  our  point  of  view. 

VI.  Othxb  Tbbmb. 

a.  Very  characteristic  of  this  system  is  the 
series  of  grades  of  being,  or  of  gradations  of 
the  existential  prsdicate.  These  are:  Sdn, 
Dacdn  (including  BealiUU),  Bxictenz,  Wirk- 
Uehkdty  SubctanHalitdt,  and  ObjekUmtdU.  To 
say  of  a  given  object  merely,  ^s  ict,  is  not,  for 
Hegel,  as  pregnant  an  assertion  as  to  say,  Be 
exUtirt,  Still  more  do  you  say  if  you  assert. 
Be  ict  tmrkHeh.  The  most  pregnant  assertion 
on  the  list  would  be.  Be  hat  Objekdvitdt,  An 
object  may  possess  Sdn  without  having 
Bxictenz,  When  Hegel  asserts,  in  a  well- 
known  passage,  Alice  Vemiinftige  ict  mrkUeh, 
und  aUee  Wirkliehe  ict  vemiinftig,  he  does 
not  mean  that  whatever  exictc  is  rational,  for 
it  is  a  part  of  Hegel's  thesis  that  much  of  the 
merely  phenomenal,  but  still  existent,  world 
contains  chance,  i.e.  irrational  contingency, 
while  only  the  notion  is  aetucU  or  wirkUdi. 
Hegel's  ontological  phraseology  must  therefore 
be  carefully  considered  in  interpreting  his 
meaning.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  less  true  of  the 
Phdnomcnologie  than  of  Hegel's  later  works, 
since  in  the  PhUnomenologie  the  ontological 
vocabulary  is  less  clearly  differentiated.  In 
particular  our  terms  mean  as  follows : — 

Sdn  is  the  name  for  pure  immediacy  as 
such.  Everything  and  anything  ic — the 
vaguest  ftmcy  or  dream,  in  so  far  as  it 
possesses  immediacy.  But  pure  immediacy 
taken  absolutely  in  itself,  as  merely  itself, 
without  definitions  and  contrasts,  would  be 
the  same  as  nothing.  Hence  the  actual  cases 
of  immediacy  all  possess  Dacdn,  or  deter- 
minate being,  i.  e.  being  that  has  some  sort  of 
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Bestimmtheit,  or  contrast  with  other  beings. 
Deuein  would  be  possessed,  so  far,  bj  any 
object  with  characters,  e.  g.  a  house,  or  any 
part  of  the  universe,  viewed  merely  as  distin- 
guishable part,  but  also  by  a  rainbow,  a  flash 
of  lightning,  a  taste  or  smell,  or  any  Etuxu. 
But  such  an  Etwas  is  primarily  besHmmt,  its 
Damn  involves  its  determination.  Only  the 
preeitdy  determinable,  then,  is  present  in 
the  world  of  Damn.  If  one  says  that  he  ex- 
periences something,  we  naturally  ask,  What  f 
If  there  is  no  answer  naming  the  determina- 
tions of  the  EtwoB  in  question,  we  have  to  say 
that  it  is  nothing  in  parttctUar,  and  this 
indefiniteness,  if  complete,  would  send  us  back 
to  reines  Sem,  which  is  again  equal  to  NichU, 
But  now,  as  Spinoza  affirmed,  omnia  deter- 
mtnoHo  est  negatio,  and  so  determination,  or 
Bestimmiheitf  implies  contrast  with,  and  so 
negation  of,  some  other  determinate  character, 
and  every  Etivaa  is  opposed  to  ein  Anderee,  its 
negation  or  other  (as  light  is  contrasted  with 
darkness.  Sec).  Such  contrast,  as  a  universal 
feature  of  Daeein^  includes  the  twofold 
character  that  every  Etwae  is  positive,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  what  it  is,  and  negative,  in  so  far 
as  it  excludes  the  other.  The  positive 
character,  whereby  light,  for  instance,  is  light, 
as  opposed  to  the  negative  character,  whereby 
light  is  not  darkness,  Hegel  calls  the  RealitcU 
of  any  Etwas,  as  opposed  to  its  Negation.  So 
that  the  term  Realitat  is  used,  in  the  sense  of 
the  Kantian  table  of  categories  (see  Kant's 
Tebminology),  to  mean  the  positive  aspect  of 
the  Bestimmtheit  or  d'^erentia  of  any  deter- 
minate being  whatever  (cf.  Encyk.,  Werke, 
vi.  1 80;  Logih,  Werke,  iii.  109  ff.).  The 
difference  between  this  usage  and  either  the 
scholastic  usage  or  the  senses  of  reality  more 
common  in  recent  discussion  must  be  noted. 

&.  Existenz,  as  opposed  to  Sein,  Dasein,  and 
Bealitdt,  is  a  much  higher  category,  and,  al- 
though it  expresses  a  later  form  of  immediacy, 
belongs  to  the  world  of  Weaen,  i.  e.  of  explicitly 
mediated  or  relative  being,  to  the  world  of 
principles  and  of  phenomenal  expressions  of 
principles.  The  typical  case  of  Existenz  is 
any  physical  thing,  with  qualities.  This  has 
a  grade  of  being,  not  merely  involving,  Uke 
Dasein,  or  like  colours  and  rainbows,  con- 
trasts with  other  beings  of  the  same  grade, 
but  pointing  back  to  explanations,  through 
principles,  of  the  basis  {Grtmd)  upon  which 
the  thing's  existence  depends,  or  which  it 
manifests,  even  in  its  immediacy.  What  has 
Existenz  is  also  in  interaction  with  its  en- 
vironment. 


WirJdichheit  is  a  still  higher  category. 
What  has  Existenz  is  a  relatively  immediate 
fact,  but  appears  as  the  result  of  conditions, 
and  as  related  to  an  environment.  Bat 
what  has  WirkUchkeit  not  only  has  a  basis, 
or  is  explicitly  the  expression  of  a  principle, 
but  contains  this  basis  within  itself,  so  that 
it  is  relatively  (in  the  complete  case  whoUy) 
independent  of  any  environment.  It  is,  then, 
a  hQ^her  instance  both  of  Fursiehsein  and 
of  An^und'fiirsichsein.  If  a  physical  thing 
with  qualities  has  Existenz,  an  organism,  a 
commonwealth,  a  solar  system,  or  any  such 
relative  totality  {Tot4ditat),  possesses  Wtrh- 
liehkeit.  In  the  most  genuine  sense,  only  the 
absolute  would  be  wirklich,  but  the  term  is 
often  employed  for  finite  but  relatively 
organic  beings  {Logik,  Werke,  iv.  113,  115  ff., 
120,  176  f.,  178;  Encyk.,  Werke,  iv.  250, 
253,  282  ff. ;  and  cf.  the  introd.  to  the  Encyk, 
iv.  10). 

The  type  of  WirkLichheit  historically  repre- 
sented by  Spinoza's  substance  possesses,  for 
Hegel,  the  grade  of  being  which  he  names 
SuhstarUialitdl,  namely,  WirkUchkeit  conceived 
as  a  fiilly  developed  necessary  nature  of 
things. 

e.  Objektivitdt  is  the  grade  of  being  possessed 
by  an  object  which  explicitly  fulfils  or  ex- 
presses a  SjTstem  of  rational  ideas,  thoughts, 
or  laws  that  is  also  subjectively  conceived. 
This  category  diffeirs  from  WirkUchkeit  chiefly 
by  virtue  of  the  more  ezpUcit  prior  sundering 
of  the  ideal  aspect  of  the  world  from  its 
immediate  aspect.  To  say  that  a  thing  b 
wirklich  implies,  indeed,  that  it  expresses 
what  can  be  defined  as  a  law  or  rational 
character;  but  one  may  first  accept  the 
WirkUchkeit  as  an  immediate  fact,  and  then 
observe  its  constitution,  as  a  student  of 
politics  first  regards  the  state  as  an  actuality, 
and  then  analyses  its  structure.  But  when 
one  affirms  ObjektivUdt,  one  does  so  after 
defining  laws,  subjective  principles,  systems 
of  rational  interrelationships,  which  already 
have  their  inner  or  a  priori  validity  and 
necessity. 

When  one  asserts  of  these  systems  that  they 
also  possess  the  immediacy  exemplified,  on 
lower  stages,  by  Dasein,  Existenz,  Sec,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  is  one  dealing  with  the 
grade  of  being  defined  as  OhjektiviUU.  The 
systems  of  things  subject  to  law  or  expressive 
of  purpose,  which  we  find  in  nature  and  in 
history,  possess  therefore  not  only  WirkUehr 
keit,  but  also  Objektivitdt ;  as,  for  instance,  one 
may  say :  *  Purpose  is  an  objective  fact  in  the 
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Qniyerae'  {Encyk.,  Werke^  yi.  365  ff.;  Lc^ik^ 
Werke,  v.  167  ff.). 

Objekiiviidi  is  possessed,  in  its  own  llighest 
grade,  by  the  completely  ^Ifilled  of  expressed 
WahrheU^  or  inah,  which  Hegel  calls  the 
Idee,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  life  or  edf  of 
the  nniyerse,  the  concrete  embodiment  of  the 
principle  of  NegcOwUcU,  also  technically  called 
the  Svbfect-Ohjeet.  The  Idee  is  at  once  a 
name  for  the  absolute,  and  for  the  world- 
process,  taken  in  all  its  stages,  but  here  viewed 
as  a  logical  category  (Logik,  Werke,  v. 
339  ff.}. 

d.  In  contrast  to  the  terms  for  the  cate- 
gories of  immediacy  stand  the  terms  for  the 
processes  and  results  of  mediation  or  of  the 
proeesB  of  thought.  The  term  Gedomken  is 
often  used  by  Hegel  to  name  what  are  by 
ordinary  usage  called  ihoughte,  namely,  abstract 
ikoughu — the  ordinary  conctfpto.  In  this 
narrower  sense,  however,  CMUmken  are  but 
fragments  of  the  true  Denken ;  and  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  philosopher  to  lead  such  mere 
Gedanken  to  the  unity  of  the  Begriff,  For  the 
general  definition  of  Gedanke^  as  subjective 
and  individual  occurrence,  see  Encyk,^  Werke, 
^*  2,  355 ;  the  frequent  narrower  use  is 
exemplified  in  the  Vorrede  to  the  Fh&no- 
menciogie,  Werke^  ii.  7,  34  f. 

The  term  Begriff^  itself  has  been  variously 
translated ;  but  Stirling's  choice  of  notion, 
accepted  also  by  WaUace,  has  now,  on  the 
whole,  possession  of  the  field.  A  good  deal 
could  be  said  in  favour  of  the  term  meaning^ 
as  a  translation  of  Begriff,  were  it  possible  to 
fix  this  essentially  fluent  popular  term  to  any 
technical  usage.  The  very  fluency  of  the 
term  meaning  would  tend  to  suggest  Hegel's 
conception  of  what  the  Begriff  is  to  accomplish, 
lind  its  neutral  reference  either  to  objective  or 
to  subjective  meaning,  and  either  to  volitional 
end  or  to  intellectual  significance,  would  be 
in  conformity  with  the  purpose  of  Hegel. 

The  term  Begriff  is,  to  the  process  of  active 
mediation  called  Denken,  precisely  what  the 
term  Sein  is  to  the  contents  and  processes  of 
the  world  of  immediacy  in  the  first  division  of 
the  Logik.  Begriff,  namely,  is :  (i)  a  general 
name  for  any  of  the  individual  or  relatively 
separable  processes  and  products  of  Denken, 
and  here  especially  for  the  earlier  stages 
of  Denken  ;  (2}  a  name  for  the  principle,  law, 
or  living  meaning  which  expresses  itself  in 
the  whole  evolution  of  Denken;  (3)  a  col- 
lective, or  better,  here,  an  organic  name  for 
the  whole  course  of  the  evolution  itself,  con- 
ceived as  an  objective  world  of  rational  fact. 


In  sense  (i)  we  can  speak  of  various  Be- 
griffe,  e.  g.  of  the  Begriffe  of  individuality,  of 
the  universal,  of  the  syllogism ;  or,  again,  we 
can  speak  of  all  the  previous  categories  of 
Sein  and  Wee&n  as,  on  their  subjective  side, 
Begriffe.  So  far  Begriff  is  then  a  class 
name. 

In  sense  (3),  which  is  the  most  important 
of  the  three,  and  which  one  may  call  the  first 
concrete  sense,  the  term  Begriff  has  both  an 
objective  and  a  subjective  application.  It 
names  (a)  the  principle  which,  just  because  it 
is  that  of  DevJoen,  is  the  real  principle  which 
governs  the  whole  universe,  and  which  ex- 
presses itself  therein ;  and  this  use  of  the 
term  is  very  frequent  in  Hegel's  terminology, 
not  only  here,  but  in  other  works  than  ^e 
Logik.  Or  (&)  it  names  the  philosophical 
process  of  subjectively  appreciating  the  nature 
and  meaning  of  this  principle.  This  subjective 
use  of  the  term  Begriff  is,  on  the  whole,  pre- 
dominant in  the  PhUnomen/ologie,  and  is  never 
abandoned.  It  appears  in  the  Logik,  and 
Hegel  himself  uses  the  terminology  Mi6;e^tv0r 
und  objektiver  Begriff, 

Sense  (3)  appears  in  the  title  to  this  division, 
and  is  very  easily  derived  from  sense  (3).  It 
is  the  second  concrete  sense  in  which  iegriff 
is  used. 

Aa  for  the  further  nature  of  this  principle 
(the  Begriff)  itself,  we  now  know  it,  in  general, 
from  the  account  already  given  of  Negativitat ; 
only  that  term  is  explicitly  an  abstract  noun. 
But  Begriff,  when  employed  with  objective 
reference  in  sense  (3),  is  generally — apart 
from  special  meanings,  almost  always — em- 
ployed to  name  concrete  embodiments  of  the 
principle,  or  the  principle  as  concretely  em- 
bodied. NegaHvitai  therefore  stands  to  Begriff 
very  much  in  the  relation  in  which,  in  scho- 
lastic terminology,  Deiias  stands  to  Deus. 
Negativitat  is  the  QuaUtcU  of  the  Begriff. 
Sense  (3)  above  enables  us,  also  in  concrete 
fashion,  to  speak  of  tlie  whole  world  as  the 
Begriff. 

The  Begriff  (in  senses  3,  3),  as  Hegel 
often  declares  (e.g.  Logik,  Werke,  v.  12),  is 
Spinoza's  Suhslanz  'set  free,'  or  turned  into- 
a  subject.  In  this  same  sense,  taken  with 
objective  raference,  one  can  speak  of  the  Begriff 
in  the  terms  above  used  in  speaking  of 
the  Idu ;  only  that  in  the  Idee,  as  the  final 
form  of  the  Begriff  itself^  the  aspect  of  im- 
mediacy has  fully  returned  to  this  principle 
of  the  universal  mediation  of  thought  and  of 
things,  by  virtue  of  the  discussion  of  the 
categories  of  ObQektiviiat.    In  any  case,  what 
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was  first  expresBed  as  Sein,  and  then  as 
Wesen,  is  now  to  be  fulfilled  as  Begri^.  That 
alone  can  be  real  which  is  of  the  nature  of 
the  life,  principle,  or  meaning  that  determines 
the  whole  process  of  Dmken,  So  much,  then, 
for  the  terms  Denken,  Oedanhe,  and  Begr^. 

e.  The  way  in  which  NegaHviidl  appears  as 
the  character  of  the  Beqriff  is  next  notable. 
The  Begriffy  as  the  principle  which  determines 
both  thought  and  things,  is  to  be  not  only 
a  self-related  and  self-differentiating  process, 
but    a    process  whose  differentiations  have 
exactly  tiie  type  observable  in  idf«m9cicus^ 
ruBB  of  all  grades.   Self-consciousness,  as  Hegel 
is  never  weary  of  telling  us,  is  a  unity,  at 
first  ifnmediaU  or  abtiiracL    This  unity,  how- 
ever, preserves  itself  just  by  exercising  itself 
in  overcoming,  and  reducing  to  the  service  of 
its  own  desire,  or  vrill,  or  conception,  or  in- 
sight, countless  facts  that  at  first  view  are 
foreign  to  its  own  nature.     It  thus  involves 
mediation,  with  constant  rewinning  of  imme- 
diacy.    That  is  how  any  man  lives,  whether 
materially  or  spiritually.    The  logical  account 
of  the  Begriff  will  hisive  therefore  first  to 
state  the  universal  dynamics  of  this  self- 
conscious  process  in  the  most  universal  form. 
Hegel  here  calls  the^r«^,  or  immeiiaiUf  aspect 
of  the  Begriffy  its  ohtitiraA  universality  (aft- 
girakie  AUgemiinheit).    Its  mediation  through 
variety  of  life,  will,  experience,  meanings,  finite 
individuals,  ftc,  he  calls  in  general  its  Sieh- 
Bestimmung  or  its  Beaonderheit,  its  parUcur 
larity.  The  developed  Begriff,  in  differentiating 
itself  into  a  variety  of  Bestimnvangen,  which, 
while  held  wUhin  the  developing  universal, 
may  still  in  their  immediacy  seem  at  first 
foreign  to  its  one  meaning,  'comes  to  itself* 
precisely  so  far  as,  with  ecncmU  AUgemeinheii 
(or  concrete  universality),  it  recognizes  these 
particulars  as  within  itself,  and  as  even  in 
their  immediacy  still  its  own  meaning.    The 
finite   facts  of  the  life  of  the  Beqriff,  the 
individuals  of  finite  experience,  the  various 
Bxietenaxn,  Ac,  are  thus  within  the  eoner^ 
univeraal  of  the  whole  life  of  the  true  Begriff, 
The  three  terms,  universal,  particular,  and 
singular    (or  individual),  like   the   original 
terms  unmiUelbar  and   vermiUelt,   may  fre- 
quently change  places  in  their  application; 
but  throughout   their   discussion   the   main 
conception  remains,  as  just  stated,  constant. 
The  process   present  is  the  one  originally 
caUed  NegaUviUU,  but  now  it  is  present  as 
a  conBcicue  process.    It  is  a  process  of  asserting 
unity  through  self-differentiation,  and  through 
bringing  the  results  again  into  oi*ganic  rela- 


tions. The  outcome  of  the  process  is  a  unity, 
essentially  the  unity  of  Self-Consciousness, 
wherein  all  finite  individuality  is  present 
within  a  union  {EinheiC)  of  AUgemeinheU  and 
Beaonderheit  {'  The  one  undivided  soul  of  many 
a  soul '  of  Shelley's  fiimiliar  phrase).  Hegel, 
in  general,  defines  this  union  as  the  category 
of  BinzdnheU,  or  individuaUty,  the  category, 
one  might  say,  of  the  unity  of  the  many  in 
the  one. 

These  three,  the  categories  of  the  Bagriff^ 
viz.  AUgemeinheU,  BeeonderheU,  and  Eintdn' 
heit,  are  to  be  understood,  like  the  rest  of  the 
discussion,  with  reference  to  the  special  nauire 
of  Hegers  own  Begriffl  They  are  then  not 
the  merely  tradition  conceptions  known  under 
these  names.  In  the  later  developments  of 
this  division  of  the  Logic,  the  ecnerete  inw- 
fferaal  becomes  explicitly  identical  with  an 
infinite  indirndudl  (in  Hegel's  technical  sense 
of  infinite  as  developed  above  in  (7),  via. 
a  completely  self-determined  individual). 

/.  The  particular  mediations  of  the  Begriff, 
in  its  primary  or  more  subjective  forms,  occur 
through  the  development  of  the  doctrines  of 
UrtheU  and  SMuse.  These,  the  principal 
sections  of  the  traditional  Logic,  are  incorpo- 
rated by  Hegel  into  his  own  theory  in  a 
greatly  altered  form,  and  with  a  deUberate 
effort  to  give  them  an  interpretation  which 
may  also  be  stated  as  an  objective  process. 
An  UrtheU  is  a  process  of  making  differentia- 
tion and  the  opposition  of  related  terms  ex- 
plicit. No  judgment,  therefore,  is  subjectively 
evpressive  of  a  whole  truth,  and  no  oorre- 
sponding  objective  process  is  a  final  one. 
Every  judgment  is  one-sided,  is  a  particular 
expression  of  Negativitat,  and  passes  away 
into  some  higher  form  of  judgment,  or  into 
that  truer  expression  of  the  Begriff,  the  Schluee. 
In  particular,  judgment  depends  upon  opposing 
finite  individuals,  particulars  and  universals, 
in  various  degrees  of  abstraction,  one  to  an- 
other, and  then  endeavouring  to  hold  their 
unity  also  abstractly  before  the  mind,  despite 
the  opposition.  The  higher  forms  of  judgment 
express  more  nearly  the  oiganic  union  of 
finite  individuals  or  particulars  in  inolnsiTe 
universal  wholes;  but  no  judgment  can  reach 
the  final  unity,  and  the  truth  of  the  judgment 
is  the  Sehluee,  The  SMvm  is,  as  subjective 
process,  an  effort  to  express  the  uniting  prin- 
ciple or  MiUe  (midAe  term),  namely,  the 
very  selfhood  of  truth  itself,  which  bindls  the 
many  particulars  of  a  differentiated  experienoe 
in  the  unity  of  a  single  conscious  whole.  The 
objective  correspondent  of  the  subjective  pro- 
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cees  called  Sehiuai  is  any  expresaion  of  at 
organically  unifying  principle  in  the  zealm  of 
tmih  itacdf.  llie  categories  of  SMumf  pre- 
cisely as  the  necessity  of  such  union  beomies 
manifest,  tend  themselTes  to  assume  a  more 
one-ndedly  objective  character,  and  the  truth 
of  the  Sehiu8$  is  the  realm  of  ObjekUvUm 
already  considered  (see  aboTC,  (7))— a  realm 
where  objects  are  known  as  expressing  ration- 
ality in  its  wholeness.  When  these  objects 
are  once  more  reflectively  regarded  as  objects 
due  to  ideal  demands,  and  so  not  merely  as 
corresponding  to  Denhen,  but  produced  by  it, 
the  circle  of  this  form  of  idealism  is  completed 
in  the  Ide$.  The  Ide$  itself,  in  its  freest 
manifestation  as  abtoluU  Idee^  is  the  highest 
possible  logical  definition  of  Hegel's  Absolute 
itself.  (J.B.) 


6L088ABY. 

(The  nnmban  and  lettora  refer  to  the  leotiona  and 
pangnpht  of  thia  artiole.) 

AlMoLnte  Idee^  YL  /.  Geeetstoein,  Y ./. 

Abstoakt,Y.  a.  ~ 


AbetrakteAllgmmwnhwit, 

YI.«^ 
Allgemein,  IL  h. 
An  etwu,  Y.  e. 
An  flmiy  Y.  e. 
An  rieh,  Y.  h. 
An  riehoder  fOr  nne,  Y./. 
An  and  for  eioh,  Y.  «. 
An-iind-ftniobeein,Y.  e. 
Aofheben,  I,  m.  o,  lY.  e, 

Begxiff,  ni,  YI.  d. 
B^ohsein,  Y.  #. 
Baioluiffenheit,  Y.  d. 
Besonderbeit,  YL  e. 
Bestimmt,  Y.  d. 
Dertimmtheit,  Y.  c,  d, 

YI.a. 
Bestinimimg,  Y.  c. 

Coneret,  Y.  a. 
Conerete  AUgememheity 
YI.  6. 

DMein,  I,  II.  6,  YL  a. 
Denken,  IL  b,  YI.  d, 
Ding;  IL  b. 

Sgeneehaft,  11.  h, 
JSmhmt,  UL  a,  lY.  e. 
SinselflJieit,  YI.  #. 
Be  ezietiii,  YL  a. 
EihAt  q^tiyit&t,YL  a. 
lb  ist^  YI.  a. 
lb  let  wirUioh,  YI.  a. 
BiwMy  YL  a. 

n.  b,  YL  b. 


FOr  eich,  Y.  0. 
FfiniehBetn,  Y.  e. 

Gedanke,  YI.  d. 
Geeetct,  Y./. 

I. 


Grand,  YI.  b. 

Idee,  n.  5,  YI.  c. 

Iiogik,  n.  5. 

Mitte,  YI./. 

Negntion,  YL  a. 
Kegativitat,  lY.  5,  YI.  e. 
Nidita,  YI.  a. 

ObjektiYittt,IU.(,YI.c. 

Bealitat,  YI.  a. 
Beflection,  II.  b, 
Beinee  Sehi,  YL  a. 
Beine    Unmittelbaikeit, 
Y.a. 

Sein,  I,  IL  5,  YL  a. 
SohluM,  ILfr,YI./. 
SetMn,  Y./. 
Sioh-BeBtimmmig,  YI.  e, 
SobjektrObjekt,  YL  e. 
Snbjektiver   nnd  objek- 

tiver  Begriff,  YL  d. 
Snbjektivitiit,  HL  b. 
Sabvtantialitat,  YL  i. 

TotaUtat,  YL  b. 

XJebergang,  III.  a. 
Unmittelbar,  HI.  b,  TV. 

XJnniittelbarkeit,  III.  a. 
Urtheil,  n.6,  YL/. 

Yermitteln,  lY.  a,  e,  Y. 
Yermiitelung,  lY.  b. 
Yemttnftig,  VI.  a. 

Walirheit,  YL  e. 
Weeen.YLb. 
Wirklich,  YI.  a. 
Wirklichkeit,  I,  YI.  b. 


KaUotropisiii :  see  Tbopibm. 

K«U  [AS.  hdan,  to  hide]:  Qer.  H^Oe; 
Fr.  enfar;  Ital.  infimo.  The  place  where 
lost  sinners  abide,  suffering  endless  punish* 
ment,  and  keeping  company  with  the  devil 
and  with  devils. 

Like  many  other  words  which  have 
gathered  an  import  that  is  the  result  of 
the  associations  of  centuries,  the  term  hell 
is  commonly  used  without  any  very  exact 
conception  of  its  meaning;  it  is  taken 
symbolically.  To  gain  further  informa- 
tion, one  turns  naturally  to  the  Scriptures. 
There,  the  word  hell,  with  all  its  mediaeval 
materialistic  associations,  has  been  used  to 
translate  no  less  than  three  widely  different 
terms.  These  are: — (i)  The  Hebrew  Shsd, 
with  its  Greek  equivalent  Hadbs  (q.v.) ;  for 
this,  hell  in  its  modem  significance  is  no  fair 
translation,  (a)  The  Qreek  Taprapot,  for 
which,  once  more,  hell  is  no  proper  equivalent, 
T6pTapos  being  the  place  to  which  rebel  im- 
mortals have  been  consigned,  or  where  the 
corrupt  are  pent  up  for  ever.  (3}  The  Qreek 
Oehenna(rf  civa),  the  place  where  the  impenitent 
suffer  the  penalties  they  have  brought  upon 
themselves.  Ckhenna  is  associated  with  the 
'  Yalley  of  the  children  of  Hinnom,'  a  place 
connected  traditionally  with  defilement,  foul- 
ness, and  corruption.  For  this  term  hell 
furnishes  a  fair  enough  equivalent,  because 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  the  centuries 
preceding  Jesus,  this  valley  came  to  be  asso- 
ciated in  popular  Jewish  usage  with  the  place 
where  irrevocable  vengeance  overtook  the 
wicked. 

The  clause  in  tlie  Apostles'  Creed — 'He 
descended  into  hell ' — must  be  taken  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject.  It  is  probably  a 
late  addition  to  this  symbol ;  and,  having 
little  Scripture  warrant,  it  has  been  inter- 
preted very  variously.  The  Greek  Church 
teaches  that  the  human  soul  of  Christ  de- 
scended into  hell  to  preach  the  gospel  for  the 
redemption  of  those  who  were  there  on  account 
of  original  sin.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
teaches  that  the  God-Man  made  the  descent  in 
order  to'  release  the  '  saints  of  Israel.'  The 
Lutherans  hold  that  the  God-Man  descended 
on  the  morning  of  the  Resurrection  only  (the 
interval  since  death  having  been  passed  in 
Paradise),  and  for  the  purpose  of  pronouncing 
sentence  on  sin.  The  Reformed  theologians 
regarded  the  expression  as  wholly  figura- 
tive, and  as  indicating  the  sufferings  which 
Christ  endured  through  the  crucifixion. 
I  In  other  words,  the  phrase  merely  empha- 
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sized  Christ's  humiliation  in  the  state  of 
death.  Others,  like  Schleiermacher  and  the 
Wesleyans,  hold  that  the  doctrine  is  without 
scriptural  warrant  The  details  of  the  journey 
and  sojourn  are  to  he  found  in  the  extra- 
ordinary 'Qospel  of  Nicodemus.'  Similar 
stories,  it  may  be  noted,  are  current  in  other 
religions. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that,  on  all  the 
matters  discussed  under  this  head,  the  most 
striking  feature  of  Scripture  is  its  silence. 
Consequently,  philosophical  discussion  of  the 
subject  must  be  based  more  on  the  ideas  of 
the  destiny  of  mankind  formulated  at  yarious 
periods  and  by  various  races  than  upon  docu- 
mentary evidence.   See  Ebchatoloot,  and  cf. 

HSAVEN. 

Literature:  Pflbidbbeb,  Philos.  of  Be- 
ligion  (Eng.  trans.),  iv.  154  f.;  Aloeb, 
Crit.  Hist,  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future 
Life;  Atzbbbobb,  Eschatologie ;  Klibfoth, 
Eschatologie;  Dslitzsoh,  Bib.  Psychol.  (Eng. 
trans.) ;  Kabibch,  Die  Eschat.  d.  Paulus. 
On  the  descent  into  hell :  Pflbidbsbb, 
loc.  cit.,  and  iii.  1 01 ;  Pxabson,  Exposition  of 
the  Creed ;  KOnio,  Lehre  v.  Christi  Hollen- 
fahrt;  Schwsizbb,  Hinabgefahren  z.  HoUe 
als  Mythus  ohne  bibl.  Begrtindung;  Botxb, 
(Amer.)  Luth.  Quart  (1894).  (b.m.w.) 

KaUanistio  (Civili«i>tioti,  Ac.)orHall«t* 
inn  [Gr.  'EXX^run^r,  an  imitator  of  the 
Greeks]:  Ger. heOenigtisch ;  Ft. hOinMque ; 
Ital.  dlenizzante,  EUmiwmo,  (i)  The  term 
characterizing  the  composite  civilization  which 
flourished  in  the  lands  round  the  Mediterra- 
nean, but  particularly  in  Egypt  and  Syria, 
fitmi  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great 

It  was  composite  because  it  consisted  in  the 
junction  of  Ghreek  with  oriental  influences  and 
characteristics.  One  aspect  of  it  is  of  supreme 
importance  for  philosophy  of  religiou — the 
influence  of  Greek  civilization  upon  the  Jews, 
and  the  results  of  this.  A  juster  appreciation 
of  the  subject— its  circumstances  and  conse- 
quences— ^has  become  possible  only  during  the 
last  generation,  and  is  still  in  progress.  Its 
prime  importance  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that,  notwithstanding  Uie  lamentable  de- 
struction of  many  of  the  monuments  of  Graeco- 
Jewish  literature,  three  of  them  remain 
practically  unimpaired.  Those  are  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  known 
as  the  Septuagint;  the  writings  of  Philo 
of  Alexandria;  and  the  New  Testament 
books.  Hellenistic  civilization  is  therefore 
hardly  to  be  overestimated  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  rise  and  early  histoiy  of 


Christianity,  as  well  as  for  the  religious  and 
spiritual  condition  of  the  world  into  which 
Jesus  was  bom.  Possibly,  it  may  not  be  in- 
apposite to  add  that  few  fields  offer  richer 
material  to  the  student 

(3)  The  name  Hellenistic  is  applied  also  to 
the  Greek  idiom  or  diction  which  sprang  up 
when  the  Jews  came  into  contact  with  Helleoic 
civilization.  In  contradistinction  to  the 
Bomans,  the  Jews  came  by  Greek  rather 
through  commerce  than  through  literature; 
hence,  to  a  large  extent,  the  formal  defects 
incident  to  their  use  of  the  Greek  language. 
Something  must  also  be  set  down  to  ^e 
changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  language 
itself  under  pressure  of  the  universalism  of 
Alexander.  Hebrew,  further,  reacted  on 
Greek ;  and  from  these  influences,  along  with 
others  of  less  moment,  sprang  the  language 
and  style  of  which  the  New  Testament  is  the 
chief  monument,  and  the  Septuagint  and  Philo 
the  great  historical  exemplars. 

LUeratwre:  For  (i) :  SchObxb,  Hist,  of 
the  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of  Christ  (Eng. 
trans.),  giving  full  literature.  For  (2):  Rsuas, 
Hist,  of  the  New  Testament  (Eng.  trans.), 
giving  full  literature.  (B.1I.W.) 

Kelmholtiy  Kemuum  toil.  (i8ai- 
94.)  Bom  at  Potsdam,  Prussia,  and  edu- 
cated for  miUtaiy  surgery.  He  received  his 
Ph.D.  degree  from  Berlin  University,  1842, 
and  became  surgeon  in  the  army;  assistant  in 
the  anatomical  museum  at  Berlin ;  professor 
of  physiology  after  1849  at  Konigsberg,  after 
1855  at  Bonn,  and  after  1858  at  Heidelbeig. 
After  187 1  he  was  professor  of  physics  at 
Berlin,  and  in  1888  took  charge  of  the  Fhysi- 
kalisch-Technische  Beichsanstalt.  His  &me 
rests  upon  valuable  contributions  to  the  physio- 
logy of  the  nervous  system,  to  the  theory 
of  mathematical  physics,  and  to  the  psycho- 
logy of  sight  and  sound.  One  of  the  founders 
of  experimental  psychology,  and  one  of  the 
most  famous  scientific  men  of  the  19th 
century. 

Kelvitiiuiv  dande  Adrian.  (171 5-7 1.) 
A  French  philosopher,  an  Encyclopedist,  bom 
and  died  in  Paris.  Educated  at  the  College 
of  Louis  le  Grand,  and  prepared  by  an  uncle 
for  a  career  as  financier,  in  1738,  through 
the  queen,  he  received  the  lucrative  position 
of  farmer-general,  and  later  became  chamber- 
lain of  the  queen's  household.  Gaining  a 
fortune,  he  retired  to  an  estate  at  Yor6  in 
1 75 1,  devoting  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
the  care  of  his  property  and  to  literature. 
While  in  Paris  he  had  associated  with 
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HollMch,  d'Alembert,  and  the  other  French 
EircTOiiOFaDiSTS  (q.  y.). 

Xameralopift  [Qr.  ^tifpa,  day,  +  £^,  eye]: 
Ger.  HemeraXopiB,  NaehOUndheii ;  Fr.  hSmh'id' 
opu;  Ital.  etMndopia,  This  term  and  the 
term  nyctalopia  are  used  hy  different  authors 
in  exactly  opposite  eenees,  according  as  the 
term  is  regarded  as  etymologically  equivalent 
to  '  seeing  at  daytime/  or  '  blind  at  daytime '; 
'seeing  at  ni^t-time/  or  'blind  at  night- 
time.' Nyctalopa  is  used  by  ancient  and 
mediaeval  writers  as  the  equivalent  of  night- 
blindness.  The  conditions  referred  to  are  de- 
seribed  under  the  terms  Dat-blikdness  and 
N10HT-BLINDHS88  (q.  v.).  Bee  also  Hemeral- 
opia  and  Nyctalopia  in  Quain  s  Dietumairy 
of  Medicine.  ( j.  j.) 

Xomi-[Lat.Aemi]:  Ger.&i^;  Fr.A^t-; 
ItaL  emi-.  A  prefix  used  to  indicate  limi- 
tation to  one  half  or  side  (of  the  body) ;  thus 
hemianaesthesia  denotes  the  loss  of  tactile 
sensibility  in  one  half  of  the  body ;  hemiplegia, 
a  paralysis  affecting  one  side  of  the  body; 
hemispasm,  a  spasm  of  one  side  of  the  body 
only;  hemianopia  or  hemianopsia,  a  special 
form  of  visual  defect  afibcting  the  separate 
halves  of  the  retina  ;  and  so  on. 

The  existence  of  these  several  forms  of 
defect,  limited,  and  often  most  sharply  limited, 
to  one  half  of  the  organ  concerned,  is  an 
evidence  of  the  dual  and  symmetrical  structure 
of  most  portions  of  the  nervous  system,  and  of 
the  frequent  special  association  of  the  centres 
in  one  hemisphere  with  the  organs  of  one  side 
of  the  body,  either  directly  or  by  a  decussation 
of  the  connecting  fibres.  (J.J.) 

Semiaiu»psi»  [Qr.  9^-,  half, + a  privative, 
+  4(^,  eye]:  Qer.  Hemiofnoptie ;  Fr.  hhni- 
amopne;  ital.  emiancpna,  A  complete  or 
partial  loss  of  vision  affecting  one  half  of 
the  field  of  vision,  and  accor^ngly  one  half 
of  each  retina.  When  this  defect  is  de- 
scribed with  reference  to  the  field  of  vision, 
it  18  called  hemianopsia  or  hemianopia ;  when 
with  reference  to  the  retina,  hemiopia ;  thus 
temporal  hemianopsia  corresponds  to  nasal 


Hemianopsia  results  from  the  manner  of 
connection  of  the  fibres  of  the  two  optic 
nerves  with  their  subcortical  and  cortical 
centres.  Owing  to  the  great  diversity  of 
cases  described,  as  well  as  of  opinions  relaF- 
tive  to  the  manner  of  the  central  connections, 
the  description  must  be  limited  to  a  few  pro- 
minent and  most  generally  accepted  relations. 
Lateral  homonymous  hemianopsia  (perhaps 
the  most  usual  variety,  and  also  termed  equi- 


lateral or  corresponding)  involves  loss  of  either 
the  right  or  left  half  of  the  field  of  vision  of 
each  eye,  while  crossed  or  symmetrical  hemi- 
anopsia involves  loss  of  vision  in  either  the  two 
temporal  or  the  two  nasal  halves  of  the  field  of 
vision.  Iftheleft  optic  tract  (back  of  thecrura), 
or  these  fibres  in  their  further  central  connec- 
tions, be  ixgured,  right  lateral  hemianopsia 
results ;  and  left  lateral  hemianopsia  if  the 
iigury  is  in  the  right  optic  tract.  I>ouble 
temporal  hemianopsia  might  result  from  lesion 
over  the  centre  of  the  commissure,  or  from  a 
lesion  of  the  central  connections  of  each  of  the 
fibre  systems  which  cross  there,  while  double 
nasal  hemianopsia  (rare)  would  require  a  lesion 
affecting  part  of  each  optic  tract  or  parts  of 
their  central  connections.  The  differences  in 
symptoms  according  as  the  lesion  is  in  the 
tract,  subcortical  centres,  or  cortical  centres, 
are  most  minute  and  in  part  uncertain.  Of. 
Localization  (cerebral).  Some  have  supposed 
that  the  manner  of  decussation  and  central 
distribution  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerves 
is  itself  variable  in  man.  The  irregular 
forms  consist  of  combinations  of  other  dis- 
turbances in  the  retinal  field  with  hemi- 
anopsia, of  affections  of  the  superior  or  inferior 
halves  of  the  special  quadrants  of  the  field  of 
vision — known  as  inferior  and  superior  hemi- 
anopia— and  the  like.  Tetranopsia  signifies 
symmetrical  quadrant  defects  in  the  two  visual 
fields. 

Hemianopsia  of  cortical  origin  in  the  occi- 
pital lobe  is  apt  to  occur  in  connection  with 
MsNTAL  BuKDKBSS  (q.  V.),  this  connection 
being  significant  of  the  functional  nature  of 
this  visual  centre.  No  simple  formulation  can 
be  given  of  the  relation  of  lesions  in  this  area 
when  limited  to  one  hemisphere  and  when 
present  in  both,  further  than  that  the  latter  is 
more  certain  to  produce  mental  blindness.  It 
is  clear  that  the  centre,  the  incapacitation  of 
which  produces  hemianaestheria  of  the  retina, 
is  not  the  same  as  that,  the  ii^ury  of  which 
appears  as  mental  blindness.  Oases  of  colour 
hemianaesthesia  without  true  hemianopsia  are 
not  infrequent.  Oentral  hemianopsia  is  ex- 
traordinarily distinct  when  it  occurs  as  a 
symptom  of  Mioeaivb  (q.v.,  with  figure,  alter 
Baldwin),  and  its  progress  as  a  symptom 
exhibits  the  development  of  the  central  dis- 
turbance. 

LUeratwre:  art  by  Wilbband,  in  Norris 
and  Oliver's  Syst.  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye, 
iL  189-315  (with  references);  Ross,  Nerv. 
Diseases,  i.  382  ff. ;  Gowbbs,  Nerv.  Diseases, 
145-^3 ;   Wood's  Ref.  Handb.  of  the  Med. 
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Sci.,  sab  Terbo;    Baldwih,  Hemianopeia  in 
Migraine,  Science  (May  4,  1900).  (j.j.) 

KemipttMsis:  see  Pa&aiiTsis. 

KemiplAgias  see  Pabaltbib. 

Hemming,  Vicolaiui.  (15 18-1600.)  A 
Danish  philosophical  writer,  a  pupil  of  Me- 
lanbhthon. 

W&marrhMjg%  [Or.  a(ia,  blood,  +  poy^ft 
a  burst]  :  Ger.  £hUau$triU,  Bluf^usB;  Ft, 
hhnarragie;  ItaL  enuMragia.  The  flowing 
of  blood  from  a  mptared  blood-vessel.  Oc- 
curring in  the  brain— cerebral  hemorrhage 
— it  causes  apoplexy.  The  portion  of  t£e 
brain  supplied  by  the  ruptured  vessel,  or 
affected  by  pressure  of  the  escaping  blood, 
being  suddeidy  thrown  out  of  function,  causes 
sudden  loss  of  motion,  sensation,  and  con- 
sciousness. Cerebral  hemorrhage  is  frequently 
the  cause  of  hemiplegia,  i.e.  paralysis  of  one 
side  of  the  body.  (o.f.h.) 

K«aoth«LRii  [Gr.  <v,  one,  +  6t6s,  God] : 
Ger.  HenMeUmua;  Fr.  hindhHame;  Ital. 
enaieimno.     *  The  worship  of  a  single  god.' 

This  term  was  first  used  by  Max  Miiller 
in  a  paper  on  'Semitic  Monotheism,'  which 
appeared  in  7%$  Times  (London)  in  i860,  to 
designate  what  he  maintains  to  be  an  earlier 
stage  in  the  history  of  religion  than  either 
Polytheism  or  Monotheism.  'The  primitive 
intuition  of  God,'  he  says,  'was  in  itself 
neither  monotheistic  nor  polytheistic,  though 
it  might  become  either.  .  .  .  Polytheism  must 
everywhere  have  been  preceded  by  a  more  or 
less  unconscious  theism.  In  no  language  does 
the  plural  exist  before  the  singular.  The 
primitive  intuition  of  God,  and  the  ineradic- 
able feeling  of  dependence  on  God,'  cannot 
however  be  correctly  caUed  monotheistic. 
'  A  belief  in  Gk>d  as  exclusively  One  involves 
a  distinct  negation  of  more  than  one  God, 
and  that  negation  is  possible  only  after  the 
conception,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  of 
many  gods.'  The  belief,  he  says,  might  be 
formulated  as  '  There  is  a  God,'  but  not  yet 
as  'There  is  but  one  Qod*  (see  his  selected 
JSnays,  ii).  The  term  is  put  forward  in 
similar  phraseology  in  a  lecture  on  the  Yedas, 
delivered  in  1865,  and  reprinted  in  the  same 
volume.  He  there  points  out  that,  though 
the  number  of  gods  invoked  in  the  hymns  of 
the  Rig- Veda  is  very  considerable,  the  poet 
frequently  '  seems  to  know,  for  the  time  being, 
of  one  single  god  only.  In  the  momentary 
vision  of  the  poet  his  divinity  is  not  limited 
by  the  thought  of  any  other  god.'  See  also 
Phytiodl  Religum,  180-1.  (A.8.P.P.) 

A  similar  point  of  view  is  to  be  found 


in  Schelling's  PkUoBophie  d€r  Mytkoiogu, 
6^  Yorles.,  under  the  term  'rdaiive  mono- 
theism.' (K.O.) 

KeraeUtna.  Bom  about  500  b.c.  at 
Ephesns,  Asia  Minor.  A  Ghneek  phikMopber 
of  noble  birth.  He  took  no  part  in  public 
affairs,  refusing,  it  is  said,  positions  of  honour 
and  influence  which  were  oflBBred  to  him. 
Known  to  have  written  one  work,  On  Nahtn^ 
fragments  of  which  have  come  down  to  us. 
He  is  called  Heraclitus  the  Dark,  because  of 
the  obscurity  of  his  teachings.  Of.  Pbb- 
SooBATio  Philosophy. 

K«rlMUEt,  Johaan  griedrieli.  (1776- 
1841.)  (German  philosopher,  educated  in  the 
gymnasium  of  Oldenburg,  his  native  town, 
and  at  Jena  under  Fichte.  For  some  time  he 
was  private  tutor  in  Switzerland.  B^an 
lecturing  at  Gk>ttingen  in  i8oa,  and  becuie 
professor  extraordinary,  1805.  In  1809  he 
was  called  to  Konigsberg  to  the  chair  oDoe 
held  by  Kant.  Recalled  to  Gk>ttingen  in  1833, 
he  died  there.  He  devoted  much  attention  to 
pedagogy.    See  Hebbabtianism. 

KerbArtiaaimi  (after  Hsbbabt,  J.  F., 
q.v.):  Ger.  HwharCsche  Lekre;  Fr.  Her- 
barUanimne;  Ital.  JlerbarUimumo.  Philo- 
sophical, psychological,  and  pedagogical  views 
due  to  or  much  influenced  by  Herbart 

The  HerbarHan  MeUiphynce,  Herbert's 
conception  of  metaphysics  is  a  oonsdoos  re- 
turn to  the  type  of  solution  found  in  Aristotle; 
except  that  it  goes  further  back  and  lays 
under  contribution  something  of  the  method 
of  Socrates  (cf.  Sogbatio  Method).  l%e 
first  task  of  metaphysics,  on  his  view,  is  to 
'  rectify '  and  justify  concepts.  This  can  be 
done  only  by  an  adequate  criticism,  both  of 
thought  and  of  experience.  Only  on  the 
basis  of  patient  criticism  and  mutual  adjust- 
ment of  meanings  can  philosophy  proceed 
at  all.  The  true  question  is :  What  must  we 
think  about  cause,  self,  change,  reality,  Gbd, 
&c.,  that  our  thoughts  may  be  consistent  and 
our  lives  truef  Knowledge  cannot,  in  the 
last  analysis,  contradict  experience;  for  ex- 
perience, in  the  last  analysis,  is  knowledge. 
So  the  real  must  ultimately  be  reached  through 
such  knowledge  as  is  found  to  be  the  full 
teaching  of  experience,  interpreted  consistently 
with  itself.  On  this  basis  and  by  this  method 
Herbart  reached  his  doctrine  of  atoms  or 
'  reals,'  which  had  the  properties  both  of 
objective  existence  and  of  presentation— a  view 
which  is,  in  the  work  of  other  thinkers^  also 
the  historical  outcome  of  such  a  ooneeption 
of  philosophy  and  its  method,  as  e,g.   the 
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'  ftiomiam '  of  Leibnitz  and  the  '  real  beings ' 
of  LotEe.  MetaphjBicB  therefore  boilda  itaelf 
upon  all  soience,  and  takes  light  from  every 
experiential — as  well  as  from  every  rationiJ 
— sonioe  (revised  quotation  from  the  writer's 
article  '  Metaphysios/  in  Johnaon's  Univermd 
Cye.^  new  ed.,  1894)^  (j.m.b.) 

The  Iferhariian  Fs^f^oiogff.  As  the  title 
of  his  great  work  {Psydkol.  ah  Wis9^  Ac, 
cited  below)  indicates,  Herbart's  psychology  is 
founded  on  the  threefold  basis  of  metaphysics, 
mathematics,  and  experience.  It  is  its  founda- 
tion in  experience  which  gives  it  abiding 
interest  and  value.  Experience  yields  at  once  a 
point  of  departure  and  the  means  of  verifying 
hypotheses.  The  point  of  departure  is  found 
in  the  problematic  and  sometimes  contra- 
dictory character  of  certain  results  of  intro- 
spection. The  chief  instance  of  a  datum  of 
introspection  involving  an  inner  contradiction 
is  fouod  in  the  hct  of  self-consciousness. 
This  is  contradictoiy,  because  it  implies  at 
once  the  sameness  and  the  duality  of  subject, 
and  also  because  the  self  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious has  no  content  apart  fixmi  particular 
states,  of  thinking,  willing,  ftc,  and  yet  it 
cannot  be  identified  with  these  particular 
states,  being  the  common  centre  to  which  they 
are  all  referred.  Psychology  must  give  such 
an  account  of  the  nature  and  genesis  of  self- 
oonaciousness  as  will  remove  these  con- 
tradictions. But  experience  not  only  yields 
such  points  of  departure  for  the  framing  of 
psychological  hypotheses,  it  also  supplies  the 
means  df  verifying  them.  Psychological 
theories  must  be  tested  by  their  power  to 
explain  the  actual  fieusts  of  mental  life  as  they 
are  found  in  concrete  experience. 

Herbart  derives  firom  his  metaphysics  the 
oonoeption  of  the  soul  as  being  intrinsically 
a  simple  unchanging  being  without  any  plu- 
rality of  states,  activities,  or  powers.  In  its 
actual  working  as  a  psychological  principle,  this 
conception  translates  itself  (i)  into  the  denial 
of  ixmate  ideas  or  Acuities,  (a)  into  certain 
fundamaital  lawsof  theinteraction  of  psychical 
states.  All  psychological  explanation  is  based 
on  the  interaction  of  certain  ultimate  states  of 
the  soul,  which  arise  in  it  throuffh  its  various 
relations  to  other  simple  beings  ('reals'),  and 
are  called  by  Herbart  presentative  actirities. 

Apart  from  the  changes  which  they  undergo 
through  their  action  on  each  other,  these 
presentative  activities  are  contents  of  con- 
scioiuness  or  presentations.  Presentations 
may  be  entirely  alike  in  quality — as^  for  in- 
ly my  sensation  of  green  yesterday  and 


my  sensation  of  the  same  green  to-day;  or 
they  may  be  entirely  disparate  in  quality — e.  g. 
sweetness  and  redness;  in  both  these  cases 
they  merge  in  a  single  complex  presentation 
or  conscious  presentative  activity.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  neither  identical  nor  dis- 
parate in  quality — as,  for  example,  the  colours 
red  and  green — ^they  are  more  or  less  contrary, 
and  for  that  reason  they  tend  to  exclude  each 
other  from  consciousness.  When  one  presenta- 
tive activity  is  completely  excluded  frtnn 
consciousness  or  '  arrested '  by  others  of  con- 
trary quality,  it  remains  in  existence  as  a 
tendency  to  become  conscious.  It  will  become 
a  conscious  presentation  sosoon  as  the  arresting 
conditions  are  removed,  just  as  a  bent  spring  of 
perfect  elasticity  will  recover  its  original  posi- 
tion on  removal  of  the  pressure  by  which  it  is 
held  down.  But  arrest  need  not  be  complete. 
The  mutual  antagonism  of  presentations  may 
I'esult  only  in  their  diminished  intensity — the 
partial  reduction  of  conscious  to  unconscious 
presentative  activity.  If  we  suppose  a  case 
in  which  only  two  simple  presentations  are  in 
conflict,  neither  of  them  wiU  be  completely 
arrested.  A  certain 'sum  of  arrest' is  distri- 
buted between  them  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
their  respective  intensities.  When  the  sum  of 
arrest  is  distributed  among  a  larger  number 
of  presentative  activities  only  a  few  can  escape 
complete  arrest.  Hence  the  narrowness  of 
consciousness,  which  is  thus  for  Herbart  not 
a  mere  empirical  fact,  but  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  his  fundamental  assumptions. 

Those  presentative  activities  which  are  in 
consciousness  at  any  moment  are  said  to  be 
above  the  threshold,  and  those  which  are  un- 
conscious are  said  to  be  below  the  threshold. 
Throughoutour  mental  life,presentativeactivi- 
ties  are  continually  rising  and  sinking.  They 
are  sinking  in  so  far  as  they  gradually  lose 
conscious  intensity  owing  to  arrest,  and  so 
approach  or  pass  below  tibe  threshold ;  they 
are  rising  when  they  gradually  increase  in 
conscious  intensity  or  (pradually  approach  the 
threshold  of  consciousness  owing  to  the  re- 
moval of  arresting  conditions. 

We  have  so  far  spoken  of  arrest  as  if  it  con- 
cerned only  single  simple  presentations.  We 
must  now  consider  it  in  connection  with  the 
union  of  presentations.  For  Herbart  the 
union  of  presentations  is  an  alliance  against 
antagonistic  forces.  The  united  presentations 
resist  as  a  whole  the  arrest  of  any  one  of  them 
by  sharing  in  the  '  sum  of  arrest,'  and  for  the 
same  reason  the  rise  of  any  of  them  above  the 
threshold  tends  to  raise  the  others. 
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The  necessary  and  sufficient  condition  of 
union  is  co-presentation — the  simoltaneous 
existence  of  presentative  activities  above  the 
threshold.  Not  only  disparate  and  qualita- 
tively identical,  but  also  contrary  presentations 
unite  with  each  other. 

The  union  of  disparate  presentations  is 
called  complication,  that  of  contrary  or  qualita- 
tively identical  presentations  is  called  fusion. 
Fusion  takes  place  between  the  presentation 
residua  which  remain  after  the  partial  arrest 
of  presentative  activities.  It  also  takes  place 
while  the  process  of  arrest  is  still  going  on. 

It  is  important  for  the  Herbartian  theory 
of  reproduction  that  complications  and  fusions 
are  formed  between  presentative  activities 
only  in  so  £Bkr  as  they  are  simultaneously  above 
the  threshold.  If  a  has  entered  into  union 
with  b,  and  both  a  and  b  afterwards  sink  below 
the  threshold,  the  subsequent  emergence  of 
a  into  consciousness  will  tend  to  raise  b  also 
into  consciousness,  but  only  in  that  degree  of 
conscious  intensity  which  6  possessed  at  the 
moment  of  its  origii&al  co-presentation  with  a. 
When  b  has  reached  this  degree  of  intensity 
it  ceases  to  receive  further  support  firom  a. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  conscious  intensity  of 
a  when  the  union  was  formed  determines  the 
strength  of  the  support  which  it  gives  to  &. 
Herbart  explains  from  this  point  of  view  the 
fiust  that  *  in  a  series  of  associated  presenta- 
tions, AjB,C,  jD,  E,  such  as  the  movements  made 
in  writing  the  words  of  a  poem  learned  by 
heart,  or  the  simple  letters  of  the  alphabet 
themselves,  we  find  that  each  member  recalls 
its  successor,  but  not  its  predecessor '  (Ward, 
EncyCn  ^rf<.,art  6i).  The  Herbartian  explana- 
tion is  as  follows :  in  the  original  experiences 
A  first  rises  into  full  conscious  intensity,  and 
it  is  then  gradually  arrested  by  the  occurrence 
of  B,  When  B  has  risen  to  its  full  height 
above  the  threshold,  A  has  sunk  towards  it; 
similarly,  when  C  has  attained  its  maximum 
of  conscious  intensity,  B  has  become  obscured, 
and  A  has  become  still  more  obscured;  the 
same  holds  for  D  and  E,  Now^  suppose  the 
whole  series  to  have  passed  from  consciousness, 
and  that  on  a  subsequent  occasion  C  recurs. 
The  fusion  of  C  witii  A  and  B  took  place 
when  C  itself  was  at  its  maximum  intensity ; 
and  its  tendency  to  revive  A  and  B  will  be 
proportionate  in  strength  to  this  intensity : 
on  the  other  hand,  A  and  B  were  both  on  the 
wane  at  the  time  of  co-presentation,  A  being 
nearer  the  threshold  than  B,  0  will  therefore 
reproduce  A  and  ^  in  a  state  of  obscuration, 
and  the  revived  A  will  be  more  obscured  than 


the  revived  B,  On  the  other  hand,  since  C 
was  co-presented  in  its  maximum  intenatj 
both  with  A  and  B,  it  will  reinstate  these 
simultaneously  and  rapidly.  Thus  there  will 
be  no  successive  emergence  of  B  and  A  into 
full  distinctness,  but  only  a  simultaneooB 
reproduction  of  them  in  different  degrees  of 
obscurity.  D  and  E,  on  the  contrary,  will 
emerge  successively  into  full  conscious  intensity. 
For  D  had  reached  its  maximum  when  it 
fused  with  A,  B^  and  C,  and  A,  B,  and  C  will 
therefore  tend  to  reinstate  it  in  fidl  intensity. 
But  since  A,  B,  and  G  were  waning  at  the 
time  of  co-presentation,  they  will  reinstate 
D  slowly  and  gradnallyi  and  for  a  similar 
reason  they  will  tend  to  reinstate  E  still  mere 
slowly. 

This  is  a  good  example  of  the  way  in  which 
Herbart  applies  his  abstract  principles  to  the 
elucidation  of  psychological  matter  of  fact  Id 
this  instance  his  own  ingenuity  is  perhaps 
more  conspicuous  than  any  actual  service- 
rendering  to  psychological  theory.  But  at 
other  pointshis  explanations  are  morefelicitous, 
and  have,  in  fEict,  proved  epoch-making.  In 
particular  we  may  refer  to  his  account  of  the 
genesis  of  spatial  and  temporal  presentatioii 
as  distinctive  forms  of  serial  order  due  to 
different  modes  of  fusion,  to  the  doctrine  of 
presentationmassesand  of  AppEBCBPTiOH(q.v.), 
and  to  his  classical  investigation  of  the  nature 
and  development  of  Sblf  -  conscxoijbhsss 
(q.  v.). 

The  doctrine  of  apperception  variously 
modified  and  improved  has  become  the  common 
property  of  modem  psychologists;  and  all 
modem  accounts  of  the  stages  in  the  growth 
of  the  consciousness  of  self  are  under  a  deep 
debt,  recognized  or  unrecognized,  to  Herbart. 
His  theories  of  the  origin  of  temporal  and 
spatial  presentations  are  in  many  respects  highly 
suggestive;  and  though  on  the  whole  th^ 
must  be  regarded  as  failures,  it  ought  to  be 
remembered  that  they  are  the  first  systematic 
attempts  to  solve  these  problems. 

The  most  noteworthy  among  those  who 
can  be  called  in  the  strict  sense  disciples 
of  Herbart  in  psychology  are  T.  Waits, 
M.  Drobisch,  W.  Volkmann  (v.  Volkmar).  The 
Zeitschrifi  fur  eocaeU  PhiUo90^ie  was,  until 
recently,  the  recognized  organ  of  the  schooL 
It  has  now  given  place  to  the  ZeUmkr^  fir 
PhUosophie  und  Pddagogik.  Steinthal  and 
Lazarus  have  applied  the  Herbartian  doctrine 
of  apperception  to  the  psychology  of  language 
and  of  primitive  thought.  (0.v.a.) 

With  Herbart's  name  is  also  associated  ooe 
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of  the  meet  fruitfdl  moyements  in  modern 
educational  theoiy,  and  to  this  the  term 
Herhartianism  ia  d8oapplied(cf.Psi>AGOOiC8). 
In  this,  his  theory  of  apperception  is  the  central 
doctrine.  The  principal  writers  of  the  school 
are  ZiUer,  Rein,  and  Lange.  Herbert's  own 
pedagogical  work  is  The  Appiieation  of  Pty^ 
tMogy  to  ike  Science  of  BductUum  (Ei^^. 
trans.^  1898).  (J.11.B.) 

LUuraHtre :  Herbart's  complete  works  have 
been  edited  by  G.  Habtbnstbik  (latest  ed.  in 
13  vols.,  1883-93).  His  most  important  psy- 
chological wrings  are  Psychologische  Unter- 
sochaogen  aber  die  Starke  einer  Yorstellang 
(181  a ;  Werke,  vii),  Ueber  die  Moglichkeit 
and  Nothwendigkeit  Mathematik  auf  Psycho- 
logie  ananiwenden  (1822;  Werke,  vii),  Psy- 
chologic als  Wissenschaft  nen  gegriindet  anf 
Er&hnmg,  Metaphysik  nnd  Mathematik 
(1824-5  >  Werke»  y,  vi).  The  Lehrbuch  znr 
Psychologic  (ist  ed.  in  181 3,  2nd  ed.  revised 
and  enlarged  in  1 834 ;  Werke,  v ;  also  in  Eng. 
traoa)gives  a  brief  account  of  his  psychological 
doctrine  adapted  for  beginners.  For  general 
aoooonts  of  Herbert  see  the  histories  of  modem 
philosophy,  especially  HOffding;  on  the  psy- 
chology, F.  A.  Lahob,  Grundlegung  d.  matii. 
Psychol.  (1865);  Q.  DuMDST,  Herbart's  Ver- 
haltniss  a.  engl.  AssociationspsychoL  (1890); 
Stout,  Mind,  1898,  321,  473,  and  1899,  i, 
353;  RiBOT,  Ger.  Psychol,  of  To-day  (Eng. 
trans.),  24  ff.;  Zibhxn,  Verhaltniss  d.  Her- 
hart'schen  Psychol,  z.  physioL-ezper.  Psychol. 
(1900);  on  the  pedagogics,  DbGabmo, Herbert 
and  the  Herbartians.  (a.F.8.-J.M.B.) 

K«rb«rt,  Bdwasdf  of CSlMrlrarj.  (1581- 
1648.)  Bom  in  Montgomery  castle  in 
northern  Wales,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  he 
became  knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  in 
1 603.  In  1 608  he  journeyed  to  France,  and  in 
1 610  to  Flanders,  where  he  joined  the  army 
of  Prince  Moritz  of  Oranien  as  a  volunteer. 
After  several  years  spent  in  (Germany,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Italy  he  became  (161 6)  emissary 
to  the  French  court,  and  peer  of  Ireland  in 
1625.  In  1629  Charles  I  made  him  peer  of 
England  with  the  title  Baron  of  Cherbury. 
He  is  an  important  figure  in  the  history  of 
T^tigliMli  Dbism  (q.  v.). 

K«rd«r»  Jduum  CkttlUod  tob.  (1744- 
1 803.)  An  important  figure  in  modem  German 
literature.  As  a  philosopher,  he  belongs  with 
J.  G.  Hamann,  Jacobi,  and  others,  who  vindi- 
cate feeling  or  faith  against  reason,  which 
Kant  had  chiefly  emphasized. 

Baireditj  [Lai,  hereditas] :  Ger.  Vererbung ; 
Fr.  hh^diii;    Ital.  eredii^.,    (i)  Organic  or 


physical:  the  transmisaon  from  parent  to 
offspring  of  certain  distinguishing  characters 
of  structure  or  function. 

(a)  Social :  the  process  of  social  transmis- 
sion ;  that  by  which  individuals  of  successive 
generations  accommodate  to  a  continuons 
social  environment,  thus  producing  Tbadi- 
TiON  (q.  v.).  Suggested  by  J.  Mark  Baldwin 
{Amer.  Naiv/raliety  June,  July,  1896).  Of. 
also    Soc.    and    Bih,    Interpret,    (ist    ed., 

1897).  (CLIhH.,  /.M.B.) 

(i)  Organic.  Many  of  the  general  facts  of 
organic  heredity  have  long  been  known.  The 
theory  of  evolution  has  opened  up  fresh  ques- 
tions  with  regard  to  its  nature,  origin,  and 
limitations.  Of  late  the  question  has  been 
raised  whether  Acquibbd  Chabactbbs  (q.v.) 
are  thus  transmitted.  As  in  the  case  of  so 
many  biological  problems,  the  discussion  has 
been  transferred  from  the  organism  to  the 
cell.  According  to  the  Cbll  Thbobt  (q.v., 
7),  there  is  a  continuity  of  cell  life;  and, 
in  Rbpbodugtion  (q-v.),  this  continuity  is 
maintained  in  the  genn-plasm;  cf.  the  dia- 
gram given  under  Obll.  Any  transmission 
of  acquired  characters  must  be  by  some  mode 
of  influence  of  the  body-cells  on  the  germ- 
cells,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  at  present 
unknown.  Assuming  that  such  influence  of 
other  than  a  general  kind  (e.g.  in  nutrition, 
poisoning,  Ac)  is  unproven,  and  omitting  the 
cases  of  transference  of  microbes  as  in  some 
diseases  (e.  g.  syphilis),  there  remains  the 
question  of  the  nature  of  hereditary  trans- 
mission in  the  germ-cells.  How  do  tbe  char- 
acters of  the  adult  lie  enfolded  in  the  fertilised 
ovum  f  And  how  do  they  become  unfolded  in 
the  course  of  development  f  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  Idioplabm  (q.v.)  contains 
the  hereditary  substance  which  in  some  way 
controls  cell-development.  According  to  one 
hypothesis  there  are  present  in  the  sexual  cells 
minute  germinal  representatives  of  all  the 
parts  of  the  adult;  of  these  the  'gem- 
mules'  of  Darwin  are  derived  firom  all 
parts  of  the  organism  (cf.  Panobnesis)  ;  the 
'  biophores '  and  '  determinants '  of  Weismann 
belong  to  the  germ-plasm  alone. 

According  to  a  second  great  hypothesis,  the 
differentiation  results  from  the  mutual  influ- 
ence of  the  cells,  the  nature  of  each  being 
determined  by  the  environment  made  by  the 
others.  Other  hypotheses  combine,  in  different 
degrees,  the  conception  of  nuclear  distribution 
and  environing  influence.  .  But  we  are  still 
far  from  anytUng  like  an  ultimate  solution  of 
the  problem.  (c.ll.m.) 
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It  is  now  eTident,  however,  that  characters 
are  inherited,  not  so  much  from,  as  through, 
the  parent  organisms,  and  that  the  reason 
why  the  offspring  resembles  the  parent  is 
that  they  both  develop  from  a  substance  of 
essentially  the  same  structure  and  composi- 
tion, held  to  be  identically  the  same  by  those 
who  advocate  the  doctrine  of  the  '  continuity 
of  germ-plasm/  (E.8.G.) 

The  question  of  the  origin  of  herediiy  has 
been  recently  discussed,  and  taken  form  in 
connection  with  the  researches  into  Yabia- 
TiOK  (q.v.).  Heredity  giving  more  or  less 
close  lack  of  variation  —  what  is  called 
*  breeding  true '  to  stock — ^f rom  parent  to  off- 
spring, is  the  opposite  of  variability,  which 
is  departure  from  the  '  true '  or  like.  It  has 
generally  been  assumed  that  heredity — ^at 
least  in  the  simple  form  seen  in  cell-divisioD, 
the  so-called  daughter-cells  being  parts  of  the 
original  mother-cells — ^was  an  original  pro- 
perty of  living  matter,  and  variation  fixnn  the 
true  was  the  thing  to  account  for.  Beoently, 
however,  the  theory  has  been  advanced  by 
Bailey  {FknU  Breeding^  1895,  and  especially 
Survival  of  the  Unlike^  1896)  and  Williams 
{Oecl,  Biology;  Science,  July  x6, 1897;  ^f'^^* 
Naiuralist,  Nov.,  1898),  and  advocated  inde- 
pendently by  Adam  Sedgwick  {Nature,  Sept. 
2 1, 1899),  that  variation  is  normal,andheredity 
acquired  by  the  restriction  and  limiting  of 
variation  to  the  extent  seen  in  the  relative 
amount  of  'breeding  true'  that  is  actually 
found  in  nature.  It  would  seem  a  priori 
more  reasonable  to  ask  why  such  an  unstable 
compound  as  protoplasm,  acted  upon  by  a 
complex  environment,  should  not  vary  (i.  e. 
should  have  heredity),  than  the  reverse. 
And,  moreover,  the  complicated  apparatus 
necessary  for  sexual  reproduction  and  trans- 
mission, itself  showing  the  wide  variations  it 
does  in  different  organisms  in  different  life 
conditions,  must  have  been  acquired,  even 
though  it  be  the  direct  descendant  of  the 
earliest  cellular  multiplication. 

A  recent  more  exact  statistical  treatment 
of  heredity  has  been  made  by  Galton  and 
Pearson,  the  results  leading  to  the  formula- 
tion of  Galtok'b  I/AW  of  ancestral  inheri- 
tance (q.v.).  Pearson,  who  has  worked  out 
quantitative  mathematical  methods  of  treat- 
ing vital  phenomena,  finds  the  solution  of 
three  great  problems  essential  to  an  exact 
science  of  evolution  —  Yabiation  (q.v.), 
SBiiEcnoK  (q.  v.),  and  heredity  (see  a  series  of 
papers,  'Mathematical  Ck)ntributions  to  the 
Theory  of  Evolution,'  Proc.  Roy.  Soe.,  1894  ff., 
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summarized  in  The  Chaneea  of  Death  and  in 
Gramma/r  ofSdenee,  and  ed.,  1900).    (J.M.S.) 

The  evidence  for  and  against  the  inheri- 
tance of  acquired  characters,  in  cases  of  sexual 
reproduction,  is  about  as  follows: — There  are 
no  clear  and  unambiguous  cases  of  transmis- 
sion of  specific  modifications.  The  arguments 
for  such  iMmsmission  are  largely  presumptive, 
based  upon  the  requirements  of  the  theory  of 
.Evolution  (q.v.).  Of  such  arguments  the 
following  seem  to  be  strongest,  (i)  Incomplete 
or  imperfect  instincts — ^together  with  complex 
instincts,  which  must  at  some  time  have  been 
imperfect — cannot  be  due  to  Natuhaij  Sblbc- 
Ti0N(q.v.);  for  their  earlystageswouldinvolve 
partial  correlations  of  movement  of  no  use  to 
the  animal.  Selectionists  meet  this  by  saying 
that  (a)  the  organism  as  a  whole  must  be 
considered,  not  the  single  organs  or  functions, 
in  the  matter  of  individual  survival;  (6)  a 
certain  degree  of  intelligence  usually  accom- 
panies and  supplements  such  instincts ;  (c)  the 
intelligence,  together  with  individual  accom- 
modations of  all  sorts,  screen  the  variations 
which  occur  in  the  direction  of  the  particular 
function,  and  so  allow  its  evolution  under 
natural  selection  (see  OnoAiao  Sbi^bction); 
(d)  many  of  the  instances  cited  under  tlus 
head  are  not  congenital  characters  at  all,  but 
are  functions  re-acquired  by  the  young  of 
each  succeeding  generation  (see  Trabiteon). 

(a)  Paleontologists  find  bony  structures 
whose  initial  and  early  stages  are  thought  to 
have  had  no  utility,  and  appeal  is  made  genei^ 
ally  of  the  so-called  non-useful  stsges  of  naefol 
organs.  This  is  conceded  to  be  the  gravest 
objection  now  current  to  the  universal  applica* 
biUty  of  natural  selection.  It  is  met — 
when  urged  as  giving  presumptive  evidence 
of  the  transmission  of  acquired  characters— by 
saying :  (a)  that  it  proves  too  much ;  for  the 
bony  structures  are  least  subject  to  modification 
by  external  influences,  and,  if  such  inheritance 
appear  in  them,  it  should  appear  more  strongly 
in  other  structures  where  we  do  not  find 
evidence  of  it;  (6)  that  even  if  such  an 
objection  hold  against  natural  selection,  still 
some  unknown  auxilisry  fiiotor  may  be  opera- 
tive ;  (c)  that  actual  utiliiy  can  be  pointed  out 
in  most  cases,  and  may  be  fairly  assumed  in 
others ;  {dj  organic  or  indirect  selection  again 
has  application  here,  as  supplementary  to 
natural  selection ;  (e)  the  principle  of '  change 
of  function '  (Functionswechsel ;  see  A.  Dohm, 
Der  Uraprung  der  WirbMdere  uind  das 
Frineip  dee  FumeUonnoeekeda,  1875)  is  cited, 
according  to  which,  in  such  'non-useful'  stages. 
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th6  otgaJDL  in   queBtion  senred  another  and 
Qgefdl  function. 

Oiher  objections  of  a  general  sort — such  as 
that  geological  time  is  not  sofficient  for  eo 
alow  a  process  as  evolation  by  natural  selection, 
that  small  yariations  could  not  produce  such 
large  differences,  that  variations  are  not  suffi- 
ciently numerous  nor  sufficiently  wide  in 
distribution — are  considered  by  selectionists 
to  be  mainly  of  an  a  priori  character,  even  as 
objections  to  natural  selection,  and,  hence,  to 
offer  no  positive  ground  vrhatever  for  belief 
in  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters. 

The  advocates  of  the  hypothesis  of  La- 
marckian  inheritance  often  fail  to  distinguish 
between  the  effects  of  the  general  influences 
of  the  environment  upon  the  whole  organism 
— e.g.   malnutrition,   toiic   agents   such   as 
alcohol,  &a — and  the  specific  modifications  of 
particular  parts  and  functions,  arising  from 
mutilation,  use,  the  stimulation  of  particular 
organs,  &c.    The  former  are  not  denied  by 
selectioniBts ;  but  they  claim  that  the  sort 
of  effect  thus  produced  upon  the  o£bpring  is 
rather  a  disproof  than  a  proof  of  Lamarckism. 
For  example,  the  effect  of  alcoholic  excess  is 
not  an  increased  tendency  to  drink  alcoholic 
beverages — the  tendency  itself  shown  in  the 
children  is  accounted  for  as  already  ooogenital 
to  the  parent — ^but  certain  general  deterio- 
rating or  degenerative  changes  in  the  nervous 
system  or  constitution  of  the  offspring,  as  in 
hysteria,  scurvy,  idiocy,  malformations,  Ac, 
which  the  parent  did  not  have  at  all.   Further- 
more, the  mechanism  required  to  accomplish 
the  two  sorts  of  effect  respectively  are  widely 
different.    The  general  effects  of  the  first  sort 
upon  the  ofilBpring  are  due  simply  to  the 
influences  which  work  upon  the  organism  as 
a  whole,  through  the  ordinaiy  metabolic  physio- 
logical processes.   But  to  accomplish  the  trans- 
mission of  specific  modifications  of  particular 
parts,  a  most  complex  special  mechanism  would 
be  necessary,  whereby  the  part  affected  in 
the  parent  would  impart  some  sort  of  special 
modification  to  the  germ-cells,  which  would 
again    cause  the  same   modification  of  the 
same  part  in  the  ofibpring  ^see  the  address 
of  Sedgwick  before  the  British  Association, 
in  Nature,  1899).     It  is  suggested  also  by 
Stout  that  such  a  complex  mechanism  of  trans- 
mission would  be  a  highly  specialized  adapta- 
tion, and  if  it  be  necessary  to  Lamarckian 
heredity,  it  would  itself  have  to  be  accounted 
for  without  such  heredity,  which  is  what  the 
Lamarckians  dedare  impossible.     For  a  re- 
commendation as  to  terms  see  Tbansmission. 


Again,  it  has  been  argued  (Weismann, 
Baldwin)  that  if  the  Lamarckian  principle 
were  in  general  operation  we  should  expect 
to  find  many  functions,  such  as  speech  in  man, 
reduced  to  the  stereotyped  form  of  reflexes 
or  animal  instincts  (see,  however,  on  the 
other  side,  as  regards  this  particular  function, 
Romanes,  Darwin  and  after  Darwin,  iii). 

The  philosophical  defence  of  the  Lamarckian 
principle  is  usually  made  from  the  point  of 
view  of  teleology,  that  is,  of  getting  de- 
terminate evolution,  which  is,  in  some  form, 
the  realization  of  a  purpose  or  end.  It  is 
thought  that  through  tiie  accommodations 
secured  by  individual  animals — ^provided  they 
be  inherited — a  determinate  direction  of  evo- 
lution toward  such  a  realization  is  secured; 
while,  00  the  other  hand,  the  principle  of 
natural  selection,  working  upon  so-called  for- 
tuitous variations,  is  '  blind  and  mechanical 
(cf.  Ward,  NaiuraUfm  and  AgnoHieimn;  so 
also  Wundt).  There  seem  to  be  certain  con- 
fusions lurking  in  this  view.  In  the  first 
place,  it  confuses  teleology,  in  the  process  of 
evolution,  with  purpose  in  the  individual. 
There  are  two  errors  here,  (i)  It  is  not 
seen  that  the  evolution  process  might  realize 
an  end  or  ideal  without  aid  from  the  indi- 
vidual's efforts  or  conscious  processes.  Indeed, 
even  on  the  Lamarckian  principle,  most  of  the 
inherited  modifications  would  not  be  directly 
due  to  the  individual's  purpose  or  conscious 
effort,  and  so  the  purpose  of  the  whole  could 
not  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  teleology 
of  the  individual ;  for  those  who  maintain  a 
general  teleological  view  in  cosmology  must 
hold  that  the  cosmic  evolution  as  a  whole, 
and  not  merely  biological  evolution,  is  in 
some  sense  purposive.  (2)  It  is  not  seen 
that  the  reverse  is  also  true,  i.e.  that  in  spite 
of  purpose  in  the  individual,  together  with 
the  inheritance  of  acquired  modifications,  the 
outcome  might,  on  the  whole,  be  the  same  as 
that  due  to  simple  probability  with  the  natural 
selection  of  £svourable  variations  from  a  great 
many  cases.  This  has  been  shown,  in  &ct,  to 
be  the  case  in  recent  investigations  in  Mobaii 
Statistics  (q.  v.)  ;  e.g.  suicide  follows  the  laws 
of  probability,  and  varies  with  dimate,  food 
supply^  Sec,  in  a  way  which  can  be  plotted  in 
a  curve,  despite  the  hct  that  each  suicide 
chooses  to  kill  himself.  That  is,  the  result  is 
as  regular  and  as  liable  to  exact  prediction,  if 
we  take  a  large  population,  as  are  deaths  from 
disease  or  accident,  or  other  'natural'  events 
in  which  purpose  and  choice  have  no  part. 
In  such  cases,  indeed,  we  have  results  which 
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are  as  subject  to  law  and  as  definite  as  those 
of  mechanics,  although  the  data  are  teleo* 
logical.  This  case  and  the  reverse,  indicated 
above,  show  the  fallacy  of  claiming  that  the 
exercise  of  individual  purpose  and  the  teleo- 
logy of  evolution  must  go  together. 

But  there  is  another  supposition  open  to  ob- 
jection in  the  view  which  requires  Laonarckian 
heredity  in  order  to  secure  teleology  in  evolu- 
tion; the  position  that  natural  selection, 
worlang  on  so-called  fortuitous  or  chance 
variations,  is  *  blind'  and  non-teleological. 
It  has  been  found  that  biological  phenomena — 
variations  in  particular — follow  the  definite 
law  of  Pbobabilitt  (q-v.);  in  short,  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  really  fortuitous 
or  unpredictable.  Natural  selection,  therefore, 
working  upon  variations,  themselves  subject 
to  law,  gives  a  possible  method  of  realizing  a 
cosmic  design,  if  such  exists,  just  as  adequate 
as  any  other  natural  process  subject  to  law. 
Combining  this  with  the  result  mentioned 
above,  that  even  moral  events  are  found  to  be 
subject  to  law  when  taken  in  large  numbers — 
thus  including  events  in  which  individual 
purpose  plays  a  part — we  are  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  law  of  probabilities  upon 
which  natural  selection  rests  is  the  vehicle  of 
teleology  in  evolution — lawful  replacing  for- 
tuitous variations. 

A  good  illustration  may  be  seen  in  the  use 
made  of  vital  statistics  in  life  Insubakcs 
(q.  v.).  We  pay  a  rate  based  on  the  calculation 
of  the  probability  of  life,  and  thus  by  observ- 
ing this  law  reiJize  the  teleological  purpose 
of  providing  for  our  children  more  effectively, 
though  indirectly,  than  if  we  each  carried 
our  money  in  a  bag  around  our  necks,  and 
graduaUy  added  to  it  of  our  savings.  And 
furthermore,  the  insurance  company  is  a  great 
teleological  agency,  both  for  us  and  for  itself; 
for  it  secures  dividends  for  its  stockholders 
also  on  the  basis  of  charges  adjusted  to  the 
'chances'  of  life  drawn  from  the  mortality 
tables.  Why  is  it  not  a  reasonable  view  that 
the  cosmic  purpose — if  we  may  call  it  so^ 
works  by  similar,  but  more  adequate,  know- 
ledge of  the  whole — teheiher  in  conformUy  to 
or  in  eonlravmtion  of  our  individual  striving — 
and  so  secures  its  results  %  Can  such  results 
be  called  blind  or  unteleological ) 

Indeed,  we  may  go  further,  and  say  that 
this  worldng  out  of  cosmic  purpose  through 
some  law  of  the  whole  rather  than  through 
the  individual  is  necessary  to  teleology  as 
such.  In  biology  the  law  of  Rborebsion 
(q.v.)  provides  just  such  a   'governor'  or 


regulator  of  the  process.  According  to  it, 
individuals  which  depart  widely  from  the 
mean  are  not  able  to  transmit  their  characters 
fully;  but  there  is  a  regression  towards  a 
value  which  represents  the  mean  attainment  of 
the  species  up  to  date.  Thus  evolution  is  kept 
consistently  to  a  determinate  direction,  and 
not  violently  wrenched  by  what  might  be 
called  cosmic  caprice.  So  it  is  necessary  that 
the  '  choice,'  the  capricious  will,  of  the  indi- 
vidual should  be  neutralized,  and  a  consistent 
plan  carried  out  despite  the  uncalculable 
variations  of  our  private  purposes.  This  prin- 
ciple of '  regression '  or  '  C(mservation  of  type ' 
holds  whether  the  inheritance  of  acquued 
modifications  be  true  or  not — ^whether  the 
effects  of  personal  effort  and  purpose  be  trans- 
mitted or  not — and  as  it  deals  with  aU  the 
cases,  variations  and  modifications  alike,  the 
purposeful  deeds  of  the  individual  can,  in 
any  case,  be  only  a  factor  of  minor  importance 
to  the  result.  Its  real  importance  would  de- 
pend upon  its  relation  to  the  whole  group  of 
agencies  entoring  into  heredity.  In  so  £Eff  as 
this  fact  should  be  in  a  direction  divergent 
from  that  of  the  movement  in  genaral,  it 
would,  by  the  law  of  regression,  be  ineffectual ; 
in  so  ifar  as  it  should  be  in  harmony  with  it, 
it  would  be  unnecessary  and  unimportant; 
although  in  the  latter  case,  no  doubt,  the 
Lamarckian  factor,  if  real,  would  accelerate 
biological  evolution.    C£  I^klboloot. 

Special  topics  are  Qai/ton'b  Law  (q.  v.)  of 
ancestral  inheritance,  Sbobbssion  (q.  v.), 
Vabiation  (q.  v.),  and  Atavism  (q.  v.). 

lAUratiwre  (organic) :  the  best  genenJ  work 
is  Dblaoe,  Structure  du  Protoplasma,  con- 
taining full  literary  lists  to  1895,  oontinued 
annually  as  the  Ann6e  Biologique.  See  lists 
also  in  the  annual  Zoological  Record,  the 
Anatomischer  Jahresbericht,  and  in  Wilson, 
The  Cell  in  Devel.  and  Inheritance.  Recent 
general  works  are  W.  K.  Bbooks,  The  Founda- 
tions of  Zool.  (1899) ;  HsADLBT,  The  Problems 
of  Evolution  (1901).  Other  works  are 
cited  under  Bioloqicaii  Sgibnces,  Acquibk]) 
Chasactbbb,  and  the  topics  cited  above. 
More  psychological  references  occur  in  the 
literature  of  Compabativb  PsrCHOLoaT,  Ln- 
8TINGT,  and  Plat.  See  also  Biblioo.  G,  i,  / 
(Social) :  see  Social  Evolution. 

Hereby  and  Keterodozy  [Gr.  otpcaif, 
selection] :  Ger.  Hdresie^  Eetzerei ;  Fr.  hiritie; 
Ital.  ereiia.  Dissent  from  the  Aindamental 
dogmas  of  the  Church,  springing  up  within 
its  own  membership.      Heterodoxy,    though 
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often  rued  as  synonymoiu,  has  not  the  same 
ecclesiastical  reference.  It  implies,  rather, 
opposition  to  generally  received  opinions  (e.  g. 
in  economics);  when  appUed  to  religious 
matters,  it  often  imports  departure  from  the 
usual  interpretation  of  doctrine  or  dogma — 
departure  which  yet  does  not  amount  to  heresy. 
As  a  rule,  in  the  New  Testament  the  word 
heresy  indicates  merely  a  party  (see,  e.  g.,  Acts 
XY,  xziv,  zxri,  xzviii),  though  occasionally 
it  is  used  to  designate  doctrinal  error  (Titus 
iiL  lo;  2  Pet.  ii.  i);  When  Christianity  had 
embodied  itself  in  a  formal  organization,  heresy 
came  to  mean  dissent  from  or  opposition  to 
the  doctrine  deemed  necessary  to  salvation. 
Till  the  time  of  Augustine,  the  name  was 
applied  chiefly  to  those  who  persisted  in  error, 
particularly  if  they  were  moved  by  enmity  to 
the  Church.  The  terrible  severity  of  the 
Church  towards  heresy  in  later  times  is  well 
known.  When  the  civU  power  was  called  upon 
to  assist  the  ecclesiastical  in  inflicting  punish- 
ment, bigotry  was  at  the  height  of  its  pro- 
sperity. The  so-called  *  liberal '  theologian  is 
the  ordinary  representative  of  heterodoxy. 
See  AsiAKisM,  Qnobticism,  Montakism,  and 

PXLAOIANISM. 

LitertUure:  the  works  (against  various 
heretics)  of  the  following  Fathers :  Justin 
Mabttb,  Ibbnaevs,  Tbbtitllian,  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Hiffolytus,  Epiphanius, 
Philastbiub  of  Brescia,  Augustinb,  Thbo- 
noBXT;  HiLGSNVBLD,  Kotzergesch.  d«  Ur- 
christenthums ;  Hahn,  Ketzer  im  Mittelalter ; 
Blxtht,  Diet,  of  Sects,  Heresies,  and  Eccles. 
Parties.  (B.M.W.) 

Karitage:  see  Inheritance,  Hebsditt, 
and  Galton'b  Law  (of  ancestral  inheritance). 

Kcsmaplivodite  YOr.  'Epfi^v,  Apollo,  + 
*A4>podlni,  Venus]:  Qer.  ZwiUer;  Fr.  Aerm- 
aphrodite ;  Ital.  ermafrodtio.  Having  the  es- 
sential organs  of  both  sexes  united  in  the  same 
individual  (as  in  the  earthworm);  a  condi- 
tion common  amongst  the  invertebrates,  often 
found  as  a  teratological  feature,  but  amongst 
vertebrates  found  only  very  exceptionally  in 
some  fishes  and  Cyclostomes  (Myxine  and 
Bdellostoma). 

It  IB  often  employed  for  abnormal  mon- 
strofldties  in  man  and  higher  animals  with 
malformations  of  the  sexual  organs,  represent- 
ing double  sex.  (o.Ll.m.-x.b.o.) 

SannoueiitiGfl  [Gr.  ipiun^^vtw^  to  inter- 
pret] :  Ger.  ffermeneutik ;  Fr.  hermSneuHqtie ; 
Ital.  ermaneuiiea.  That  department  of  exe- 
getical  tiieology  which  treats  of  the  science  or 
theory  of  literary  interpretation. 


It  lays  down  the  principles  which  exegesis 
applies.  In  early  Christian  times  the  schools 
of  Alexandria  and  of  Antioch  were  ranged 
against  one  another  in  such  hermeneutics  as 
then  existed.  The  former  employed  the  alle- 
gorical, the  latter  the  literal  (or  emphatic), 
method.  It  cannot  be  said  that  great  pro- 
gress was  made  beyond  either  of  these  schools 
before  the  Reformation.  Flacius  (1567)  and 
Glassius  (1629)  are  the  first  scientific  herme* 
neutists.  They  were  followed  by  Bengel 
(1740),  Emesti  (1765),  and  especially  by 
Winer  (1822).  Among  later  hermeneutists 
Hermann  and  his  school  may  be  mentioned. 
See  Exegesis. 

Literature :  Immeb,  Hermeneutics  of  the 
New  Testament  (Eng.  trans.) ;  S.  Davidson, 
Sacred  Hermeneutics;  Hofmann,  Bib.  Herme- 
neutik ;  Tebbt,  Bib.  Hermeneutics.   (b.m.w.) 

KemiMv  Oaorg.  (1775-1831.)  AGerman 
teacher  of  philosophical  theology.  Educated  at 
Rheine  and  at  Munster,  he  became  a  teacher 
in  both  the  gymnasium  and  the  university  at 
Miinster.  From  1820  until  his  death  he  was 
professor  of  theology  at  Bonn.  J.  E.  Erdmann 
classes  him  as  a  semi-Kantian,  because  he 
insiBted  that  in  faith  we  have  presentiments 
of  the  nature  of  being-in-itself,  without  being 
able  definitely  to  conceive  it. 

KennesTrismegistiui.  Hermes  is  Greek 
for  Thoth,  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  god,  who 
is  said  to  be  the  author  of  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Egyptians.  The  name  Trismegistus  is 
probably  from  an  epithet  attached  to  the 
name  Thoth  in  the  Nubian  hieroglyphic  writ- 
ings, meaning  '  thrice-great.'  These  sacred 
books  being  lost,  others  were  prepared  in 
Greek,  two  or  three  centuries  afterwards, 
purporting  to  be  reproductions  of  the  originals. 

Theae  grew  at  the  hands  of  unknown  authors 
to  include  a  very  considerable  literature.  It 
consists  of  a  synthesis  of  Neo-Platonic,  Judaic, 
and  cabalistic  ideas,  which  is  intended  as  a 
substitute  for  Christianity.  Some  passages 
are  almost  Christian,  but  contain  also  mystic 
numerical  symbolisms  of  Egyptian,  and  mys- 
tical elements  of  PhUonic,  origin.        (b.m.w.) 

Kero-woraliip :  Ger.  ffddenverihrung  ; 
Fr.  cuUe  des  h^os;  Ital.  cuUo  deglt  eroi. 
Religious  exercises  directed  towards  promi- 
nent individual  persons. 

Inspection  of  primitive  religions  proves 
that  many  objects  are  worshipped — stones,  fire, 
trees,  and  so  forth.  Among  these  objects  are 
men — the  departed,  ancestors,  saints,  heroes. 
Hero-worship  is  difficult  to  differentiate  from 
Ancbbtob  Worship  (q.v.).    The  latter  is 
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easentially  a  priyate  affidr ;  the  former,  on  the 
contraiy,  is  usually  public  If,  then,  a  single 
ancestor  oome  to  be  viewed  as  the  progenitor 
of  a  large  '  corporate  *  fisimily*  and  if,  in  this 
way,  his  worship  become  quasi-public,  the  path 
is  open  for  hero-worship.  When  the  ancestor 
becomes  publicly  recognized  as  a  'heros 
eponymoB,  hero-worship  ensues.  The  central 
fact  is  that  the  hero  is  regarded  as  being  the 
author  or  mediator  of  benefits.  Apotheosis 
and  canonization  are  its  ecclesiastical  forms. 
Literahire:  see  Akcsstob  Wobship,  and 

ApOTHXOBIS.  (B.M.W.) 

Keterodoicj :  see  Hxbest. 

Kateoroganiy  [Or.  mpor,  other,  -f  yof^os, 
marriage]:  Qer.OeneraUontwechid ;  Fr.  hHhV' 
ga$nie;  ital.  eierogamia.  See  Ai/nsBirATiCN 
ov  Oensbations. 

S0t«rog«a«itj:  see  Homogxneity. 

KetoroleoitliAl  [Or.  inpog,  other, + XtxtBot, 
yolk]:  Oer.  heUrdekahia;  Fr.  haMUeithe 
(rare — t.d.);  Ital.  eterdlecito.  Of  the  ovum: 
having  unequally  distributed  yolk.  A  term 
proposed  by  Mark  (1892)  to  include  both 
telolecithal  and  centrolecithal  ova.  Of.  Homo- 
LBciTHAL,  and  Clxavaob.  (CXl.M.) 

KetoromoKpluMis  [Or.  rrrpor,  other,  +  ftop- 
^,  shape]  :  Oer.  HeUrcmorfihoae ;  Fr.  IMro- 
morphose ;  Ital.  eieromorjbsi.  The  production 
by  some  organisms,  under  the  stimulus  of 
external  forces,  of  organs  or  parts  where  such 
do  not  occur  normally. 

Rbobnbratiok  (q.v.)  is  the  reproduction 
of  parts  which  have  been  lost ;  whereas  hetero- 
morphosis  is  the  production  of  parts  unlike 
those  which  have  been  lost,  as  the  replacing 
of  eye-stalks  by  antennary  structures. 

If,  for  example,  TvJhdaria  mumthryamr 
thoMimit  a  hydroid  polyp  with  stalk,  head, 
and  base,  have  its  base  and  head  removed 
and  be  then  placed  in  the  sand  inverted  (i.  e. 
with  the  head  end  buried),  the  other  end 
produces  a  head  in  a  position  which  is  ab- 
normal. 

LU&roiUTt'.  the  term  was  proposed  by 
LoBB,  Untersuchungen  sur  physiologischen 
Moiphologie  der  Tliiere,  Organbildung  u. 
Wachsthum,  Heft  122  (1892-3);  C.  Hebbst, 
Ueber  die  Regeneration  von  antennenahn- 
lichen  Organen,  Arch.  f.  Entwicklungsmech., 
ii  (1896).  (CXL.M.) 

Keteronomy :  Gkr.  HeUrcnomie ;  hHSro- 
nomie ;  Ital.  eteranomia.    See  Autonomt. 

(W.B.8.) 

Satero-pi^yelLOlogioal  Stliios :  Oer.  he- 


TH.F.);    Ital.    morale    eteropeieologica   (sug- 
gested —  B.M.).      See    Idio-istcholooical 

EtHIOS.  (W.BJ.) 

Katorotelic:  see  Autotblic,  where  a 
recommendation  is  made  (which  has  been  seen 
and  adopted  by  Him,  7%e  Origing  of  Art, 

1900).  (J.1I.B.) 

Kaiirisiio  Mathod  (in  education)  fOr.  cvpc- 
axfiy,  to  find  out] :  Oer,  hourioiioche  Afethode; 
Fr.  fnkhode  heuristique ;  Ital.  metodo  ewruUeo. 
A  method  that  stimulates  to  invention  or  dis- 
covery.   See  Mbthod  (in  education),  (cjkq.) 

Sibematioii  [Lat.  hihomare,  firom  kimu, 
winter]:  Oer.  Wi$Uorsehlaf;  Fr.  eommeU 
hibemal ;  Ital.  tbemazione.  The  state  of 
torpor  in  which  some  animals  whicK  inhabit 
cold  or  temperate  latitudes  pass  the  winter. 

Long  looked  upon  as  a  specially  created  pro- 
vision, this  peculiar  state  is  now  regarded  as 
an  adaptation  fostered  by  natural  selection. 

LiUraUtre  :  art.  Hibernation,  in  Todd's 
Cyc.  of  Anat.  and  Physiol. ;  Wbslbt  Mxllb, 
Hibernation  and  Allied  States  in  Animals, 
Trans.  Roy.  80c.  of  Canada  (1892).     (ciaJi.) 

WiflkoVt iMQxoiDM'Boirwmm.  (1798-1888.) 
An  American  theologian  and  philosopher, 
bom  in  Bethel,  Conn.,  educated  at  Union 
College.  After  twelve  years  of  pastoral 
labour,  he  became  professor  of  theolqgy  in 
Western  Reserve  College,  1836,  and  in  Au- 
burn Theological  Seminary,  1844.  In  1852  he 
became  vice-president,  and  professor  of  mental 
and  moral  philosophy,  in  Union  College.  In 
1866  he  became  president,  and  retained  tiie 
position  until  1874. 

Simnuroliy :  see  Oatholicibii. 

High  Treaaon:  Oer.  Hoehvenraihy  M^jee- 
UUev^bnehm;  Fr.  Us&-me^eetS;  Ital.  leea 
maeMy  aUo  tradimento.  Treason  against  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  state. 

Petit  treason,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  violation 
by  a  subject  of  his  allegiance  to  his  liege  lord, 
or  of  the  duty  of  subjection  to  one  to  whom 
services  are  legally  due.  In  the  United  States 
there  is  no  treason  but  high  treason,  and  it  is 
called  simply  treason;  the  nature  of  the  o&nce 
being  defined  by  the  Constitution.  See  Wab. 
The  term  haute  trahison  is  one  of  English 
origin  {Diet,  de  VAcad.  Franc.^  'Trahison'). 
It  is  also  found  in  early  English  law  books 
in  the  Latinized  form  of  a//aj9rodtho(Cowell's 
Interpreter,  Treason). 

High  tieason  in  English  law  extends  to 
grave  offences  against  the  £unily  or  official 
representatives  of  the  king,  e.g.  killing  one 


t&ro-peyeKdogiache  Ethik  (suggested  —  k.g.)  ;  I  of  the  justices  of  his  courts. 

Fr.  moro^  hHlhro-^peyehdogique  (suggested — f     Literatwrei     Libbbb,   On  Civil  Liberty, 
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chap,  viii;  BiiAokstohjb,  C!ommentarieB  on 
the  Laws  of  England,  iv.  chap.  ▼!.       (8.B.B.) 

Bl|^M0t  Good :  Ger.  hochttea  O^ ;  Fr. 
joucifam  bisn;  ItaL  bene  mipremo.  That 
wluch  IB  poeaessed  of  highest  intrinsic  worth, 
or  that  which  is  most  worthy  of  desire. 

The  term  is  firequently  used  to  signify  the 
ideal  of  haman  conduct.  Of.  GkioD,  and 
Qoonrass.  (wjls.) 

XOazj  of  PoitiMniy  Sftint.  Bom  near 
the  heginning  of  the  4th  century,  died  368  a.  d. 
in  Poitiers.  Converted  ahout  350,  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Poitiers  about  353.  In  356, 
for  not  sanctioning  the  condemnation  of 
Athanasius,  he  was  banished  into  Phrygia, 
but  permitted  to  return  in  359.  He  reached 
Poitiers  in  362.  He  opposed  Arianism  con- 
stantly and  with  gpreat  vigour. 

Hmdoo  Fhilogophy ;  see  Obixhtal 
Philosophy  (India). 

HittTJehg,  Xomuuin  Aiadzioh  Wil- 
habn.  (1794-1861.)  Gkrman  philosopher, 
originally  a  jurist.  Professor  of  philosophy 
at  Breslau,  1822;  at  Halle,  1824.  He  was 
a  disciple  of  HegeL 

Hipp  Ghronofleope :  see  Laboratobt  aitd 
Apparatus,  III,  C,  (i). 

XippiMi  of  Elifl.  A  sophist  contemporaiy 
with  Prodicus  and  Protagoras.  See  Pbs- 
SoGBATio  Philosopht  (Sophists). 

Sippdlyfeos,  Bomauiui.  Bom  about  the 
middle  of  the  2nd  century  a.  d.,  in  Italy.  A 
pupil  of  Irenaeus.  Banished  by  the  Emperor 
Severus,  he  was  martyred,  probably  by 
drowning.  He  wrote  a  work  ccJled  FkUoso- 
phmmtnay  a  refiitation  of  all  heresies,  in  eight 
books,  part  of  which  have  been  lost. 

BQfltogenanji :  see  Nervous  Ststeh,  II. 

Higtology;  see  Nervous  System,  II. 

Sistonal  Selection:  see  Intrabblec- 
TiON,  and  cf.  Selection  (in  biology). 

Kistorieal  School  (in  economics):  see 
EcoNoxio  Method. 

Suitarism :  not  in  use  in  Fr.  and  Ital. 
Used,  mainly  in  the  German  Historismus,  to 
denote  a  sjaritual  as  opposed  to  a  mechanical 
or  naturalistic  (sense  2  under  Naturalism) 
world-view;  and  more  particularly  applied 
to  the  Hegelian  philosophy.  Cf.  Hegel's 
Tkbminoloot  (especially  II).  (j.m.b.) 

Sistovy  [Or.  loTop/a,  information,  narra- 
tive] :  Ger.  GetchidUe ;  Fr.  histoire ;  Ital. 
stcria.  (i)  The  succession  of  events  through 
which  anything  passes;  (2)  the  knowledge 
of  that  succession  of  events;  (3)  the  inter- 
pretation and  explanation  of  events  in  their. 


ciples  of  science  and  philosophy.  These 
are  distinguished  as  (i)  the  actual  history 
or  the  fiicts  of  history ;  (a)  recorded  history, 
the  complete  statement  of  events;  and  (3) 
the  science  or  philosophy  of  history. 

Under  the  second  definition,  what  is  historic 
or  recorded  in  some  form  of  narrative  is  con- 
trasted with  what  is  prehistoric  (Sir  D.Wilson) 
or  antecedent  to  the  use  of  records,  though  on 
the  first  definition  the  prehistoric  still  belongs 
to  real  history.  The  so-called  traditional  or 
orally  transmitted  statement  of  real  facts 
occupies  a  sort  of  midway  position,  and  is 
the  subject  of  much  discussion.  The  question 
of  tradition,  however,  raises  what  is  really  the 
question  of  the  canons  of  construction  of 
records  out  of  real  history;  seeing  that  an 
element  of  tradition  or  oral  reporting  is  in- 
volved in  all  recording  of  that  which  is  not 
the  historian's  personal  experience.  An  exact 
science  of  history  would  include  the  applica- 
tion to  all  testimony  of  a  calculus  of  proba- 
bility worked  out  for  'first-hand'  (eye- 
witness), '  second-hand,'  and  more  remote 
stages  of  evidence.  The  relative  absence  of 
the  requirement  of  a  precise  criterion  of  the 
reliability  of  evidence  leaves  room  for  what 
may  be  called  the  historian's  equation  of 
credulity;  and  when  combined  with  the 
demand  for  literary  treatment,  it  creates 
variations  which  forbid  the  use  of  the  term 
science  in  any  exact  sense.  Cf.  the  topic 
immediately  following.  (j jc.b.) 

Sistoxy  (philosophy  of) :  Ger.  FhUoBophiie 
der  GesehiehUf  GeachiehUphdheophie  {-imssen- 
9eh<rft) ;  Fr.  fkilosaphie  (scMnca)  de  VhisUnre ; 
ltal.filom^  deRa  ttoria.  The  term  philosophy 
of  history  is  used  in  several  different  senses : 
(i)  To  denote  the  principiant  consideration 
of  the  meaning,  the  methods,  and  the  canons 
of  historical  science  in  general,  (a)  To  denote 
inquiry  into  certain  highly  complex  phases 
and  products  of  historical  development — as  the 
history  of  institutions  or  of  civilization  (cf. 
GuisK>t,  Hist,  de  la  CivOMoHon  en  Europe), 
the  history  of  intellectual  development  (cf. 
Draper,  The  ItiUUeehwH  Devd.  of  Ewrope), 
Ac.  (3)  In  its  stricter  meaning,  to  denote 
the  explanation,  from  philosophical  prin- 
ciples, of  historical  phenomena  at  large  or  the 
entire  course  of  historical  development.  See 
History  (3),  and  cf.  State  (philosophy  of). 

The  principles  of  explanation  adopted  in 

this  last    endeavour    may  be  empirical  or 

speculative.  Commonly,  they  include  members 

of  both  these  classes,  the  emphasis  varying 

succession  in  accordance  with  general  prin-|  with  the  personal  equation  id  the  individual 
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historian  and  the  tenets  of  the  school  to  which 
he  helongB.  The  nature  of  the  concIosionB 
reached  is  also  variable,  in  dependence  upon 
similar  causes :  illustrations  are  F.  Bchlegel, 
PhiloB.  d.  Geaeh, ;  Hegel,  Philos.  d.  Gesdi, ; 
Gomte,  Caurs  de  fhilos.  potitive^  iv-vi.  51-7 ; 
Buckle,  Hist  of  CivilizaHon  in  JSngland; 
LotEO,  Jiikrokoimat,  iii.  7.  On  account  of 
this  divergence  of  opinion,  and  in  view  of  the 
inevitable  incompleteness,  in  the  present  state 
of  knowledge,  of  the  best  attempts  to  give  a 
philosophical  view  of  history,  it  is  maintained 
by  many  writers  that  a  tenable  philosophy  of 
history  must  remain  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
if  not  for  ever,  an  unattainable  ideal. 

It  is  evident  that  these  different  meanings 
of  'philosophy  of  history'  are  intimately 
related;  in  particular,  (2)  and  (3)  are  dis- 
tinguishable rather  than  fully  separable.  It 
is  further  to  be  remarked  that '  philosophy ' 
is  used  here  in  its  broader  significance;  a 
philosophy  of  history  conceived  entirely  from 
the  metaphysical  point  of  view  would  be  out 
of  harmony  with  the  tendencies  of  most 
modem  thinkers.  (A.c  jl.  jr.) 

lAierature :  in  addition  to  the  works  cited 
above,  Dbotben,  Qrundriss  d.  Historik; 
Roghoij:!,  Philos.  d.  Gesch.,  i ;  Fldtt,  Hist, 
of  the  Philos.  of  Hist.,  I.  France  (1897). 

The  two  principal  and  metaphysically 
opposed  points  of  view  in  the  phllosophiciJ 
treatment  of  history,  the  Hegelian  and  the 
Positivistic,  rest  alike  on  certain  presupposi- 
tions :  the  continuity  of  the  material  of 
history,  and  the  theory  of  evolution,  which 
affords  ground  for  a  genetic  method.  These 
two  presuppositions  go  together,  and  it  is  their 
acceptance  which  distinguishes  the  modem 
from  the  earlier  treatment  of  the  subject. 
Possibly  Herder  alone  of  the  earlier  pre- 
evolution  writers  realized  both  these  points 
(cf.  Barth,  as  cited  below,  203). 

Hitherto  history  had  been  empirical  in  its 
method  no  less  than  in  its  data ;  for  instance, 
Lewes,  SiograjMedl  History  of  FhHoaophy^ 
belongs  to  the  earlier  class.  But  such  works 
as  Caird,  Evolution  of  Edigion,  and  Crosier, 
History  of  InttUectudl  Development^  though 
opposed  in  point  of  view,  still  nave  these  two 
presuppositions  in  common.  This  common 
ground  may  be  said  to  be  the  real  gain  of  the 
19th  century  in  history,  as  it  is  also  in  the 
sociological  sciences  in  general.  Extremes  in 
the  treatment  of  history  arise  from  the  press- 
ing of  particular  theories  of  evolution:  as  in  the 
attempts  of  the  Hegelians  to  deduce  historical 
movements,  or  to  treat  them  as  illustrating 


phases  of  an  idealistic  dialectic;  and  in  those  of 
the  Positivistic  evolutionists,  who,  with  Comte 
and  the  'descriptive '  sociologists,  construe  his- 
tory by  preconceived  formulas  of  progress,  or 
account  for  historical  and  general  socud  move- 
ments strictly  in  the  naturalistic  terms  of 
biological  analogy  or  of  geographical,  climatic, 
and  other  external  environmental  conditioiu 
(Spencer,  Buckle).  Other,  less  important, 
views  are  the  so-called  Great  Man  theory  of 
history  (M.  Lehmann,  James),  which  is  hardlj 
a  philosophy(cf.OBKiU8);  the  Social  Environ- 
ment theory,  which  eliminates  the  great  man 
(Taine);  and  the  theory  of  Special  Provi- 
dence, which  is  opposed,  as  in  biology,  to  all 
forms  of  evolution. 

What  we  may  call  the  ^autonomic'  or 
sociological  view  of  history  (cf.  espedallj 
Barth,  as  cited  below)  maintains  the  essential 
irreducibility  of  the  factors  essential  to  human 
evolution,  considers  them  psychological  in 
their  nature  and  subject  to  tiieir  own  laws  of 
development,  and  identifies  the  historical  pro- 
blem with  that  of  the  science  of  sociology. 
This  programme  may  be  carried  out  strictlj 
as  science ;  or  it  may  be  taken  in  con- 
nection either  with  an  idealistic  monistic 
philosophy  (Hegel's  'historism,'  Lotie's 
'  spiritualistic  monism '),  which  makes  the 
essential  factor  thought,  or  with  a  voluntarism 
(Schopenhauer,  Wundt^  Barth,  Paulsen)  to 
which  the  essential  factor  is  will  broadlj 
defined. 

Barth  gives  the  following  classification  of 
theories  or  'interpretations'  of  history 
(Oeschichtsanffassungen),  all  of  which  he  calls 
'one-sided,'  as  oppcNsed  to  the  sociological 
view  called  above  autonomic. 

Interpretationa  of  Hiitory : 

I.  Individualistic    (Lehmann)  :    Great 
Man  theory. 

IL  Anthropo-geographical(Ritter,Batsel, 
MougeoUe):  Environment 

in.  Ethnological  (Comte,  Taine,  Omn- 
plowicz) :  Struggle  of  Races. 

IV.  Culture    History    (Morgan,   Tylor, 
Waitz):   Conquest  of  nature.  In- 
vention, te« 
V.  Political (Lorenz,Schafer,O.B.7ico): 

the  State. 
VI.  Ideological  (Hegel,  W.  v.  Humboldt, 
Budkle,  Lasurus):  Ideas  (lo^^eal, 
religious,  &c)« 
Vn.  Economic  (Durkheim,  Marx,  Engeii> 
Loria) :  Division  of  labour,  Pro- 
duction, Class-rivalry. 
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lAkfnawt€\  beaides  the  titles  cited  above 
■ee  Hbbdbb,  Ideen  s.  Fhiloe.  d.  Qeacb.  d. 
MeiiBchbeit ;  Boubdbau,  L*Hist.  et  lea  EUato- 
riena;  Lamfbbobt,  Alte  n.  neue  Richtungen 
in  d.  Geachicbtawias.  (1896);  Ratzbl,  An- 
tbropogeograpbie ;  Rooholl,  Die  Pbiloa.  d. 
Qeacb. ;  Mougbollb,  Lea  Probl^mea  de 
THist  (1886) ;  Taihx,  Hiat  of  Eng.  Lit. ; 
GuMFLOWicz,  Der  Raaaenkampf  (1883),  and 
Social,  a.  Folitik  (1892);  Vibbkakbt,  Nator- 
▼diker  u.  Kultnnrolker  (1896) ;  Ttlob,  Id- 
trod,  to  tbe  Study  of  Antbropol.  and  Civili- 
zation; Wasez,  Antbropol.  d.  Natoirolker; 
LoBXMZ,I>ieOe8cbicbt8wi88.(i886);  Schateb, 
Daa  eigentl.  Arbeitagebiet  d.  Qeacb.  (1888); 
Lazabub  and  Stbinthal,  Zeitacb.  f.  Yolker- 
payobol.,  i;  LazabuS)  ibid,  iii;  Stbirthal, 
ibid,  xvii;  Dubkhbim,  La  Diyiaion  da  Travail 
aoeial  (1893);  Mabx,  Znr  Krit.  d.  polit. 
Oekonomie  (1859),  and  Daa  Kapital  (3rd  ed., 
1883);  LoBiA,  Die  wirtacbaftl.  Qrundlagend. 
berracbendenOeaellacbaftaordnung;  Lagohbb, 
Hiat  oonaiddrto  comme  Science;  Lbokt, 
Hiat  of  European  Mor. ;  Jambs,  Tbe  Will 
to  Believe,  2i6-6a ;  MOnbtbbbbbo,  Paycbol. 
and  life,  179-228;  Earth,  Die  (Jeacbicbts- 
pbiloa.  ala  Sociol.,  i.  See  alao  many  of  tbe 
titlea  given  under  Socioloot  and  under  Right 
(pbiloaopby  of).  (j.m.b.) 

Sistorj  (political).  That  apeciea  of  biatory 
i^cb  treata  of  tbe  affaira  of  political  com- 
munitiea. 

It  ia  difficult  to  give  any  definite  meaning 
to  tbe  term  biatory.  Uaually,  bowever,  wben 
we  employ  tbe  term  witbout  any  qualifying 
epitbet,  we  mean  tbe  biatory  of  atatea  or 
political  oommunitiea.  Sucb  a  biatoiy  will 
be  more  or  leaa  oomprebenaive  according  to 
tbe  received  conception  of  biatory.  In  most 
oommunitiea  wbicb  bave  reacbed  any  appreci- 
able degree  of  civilization,  a  record  baa  been 
kept  of  mattera  of  public  intereat,  aucb  aa  tbe 
aooceaaion  of  kinga  and  magistrates  or  prieata, 
and  wara  and  treatiea.  Tbeae  recorda  bave 
usually  been  very  meagre.  Wben  private 
persona  firat  began  to  write  biatory,  tbey  bad 
for  tbe  baaia  of  tbeir  narrative  little  more 
tban  tbeae  recorda  aupplemented  by  tradition 
or  rumour.  Tbey  bad  no  conacioua  purpose 
Mther  of  tracing  tbe  development  of  political 
inatitutiona  or  of  inculcating  political  leasona. 
They  did  not  confine  tbemaelvea  to  political 
eventa,  but  chronicled  all  occurrencea  which 
affected  tbe  life  of  tbe  community,  or  were 
thought  to  poaaeaa  a  religioua  aignificance,  or 
aeemed  likely  to  intereat  or  inatruct,  aucb  aa 
remarkable  inatancea  of  individual  goodneaa 


or  wickedneaa,  atrange  reveraea  of  fortune 
affecting  eminent  peraona,  romantic  adven- 
turea,  curioua  natural  phenomena,  plaguea, 
faminea,  and  earthquakea.  Eut  aa  knowledge 
increaaed,  and  other  forma  of  proae  literature 
were  elaborated,  the  field  of  biatory  waa 
narrowed.  It  became  more  and  more  the 
record  of  political  and  military  affaira.  Thia 
change  ia  well  illuatrated  by  a  compariaon  of 
tbe  bistoriea  of  Herodotua  and  Thucydidea. 
Hardly  anything  of  human  intereat  ia  ex- 
cluded from  the  narrative  of  Herodotua. 
Thucydidea  adherea,  with  rigoroua  aelf- 
reatraint,  to  tbe  atory  of  tbe  Feloponneaian 
War.  In  thia  reatriction  of  the  field  of 
biatory  there  waa  not  yet  any  definite 
acientific  purpose.  Tbe  object  of  the  hia^ 
torian  waa  partly  literary,  partly  didactic. 
He  wiahed  to  give  a  noble  and  beautiful 
narrative  of  great  eventa.  He  wiahed  to 
record  tbe  experience  of  tbe  past  for  tbe 
benefit  of  the  future,  to  supply  atateamen 
with  a  atore  of  precedenta,  to  enforce  leasona 
of  wiadom  and  virtue,  by  aetting  forth  the 
deeda  and  sufferings  of  great  peraonagea. 
Tbeae  were  the  aima  of  aucb  writera  aa 
Thucydidea  and  Tacitua,  and  indeed  of  moat 
of  the  eminent  biatoriana  who  flouriahed 
between  the  revival  of  lettera  and  tbe  new 
critical  movement  which  began  in  Gkrmany. 
In  tbe  courae  of  tbe  laat  hundred  yeara  thia 
movement  baa  tranaformed  the  conception  of 
biatory  and  biatorical  methoda.  (i)  It  ia  now 
fiilly  admitted  that  biatorical  knowledge  ia 
deairable  for  ita  own  aake^not  merely  for  tbe 
morala  which  it  may  afford — and  muat  be 
aought  witbout  reference  to  edification,  (a) 
Wbilat  political  biatory  ia  more  atringently 
defined  tban  formerly,  it  ia  aeen  that  the 
atate  ia  not  co-extenaive  with  aociety,  and 
that  war  and  politica  do  not  exhauat  tbe 
activity  of  mankind.  Therefore,  wbilat 
literature,  art,  acience,  religion,  economica, 
and  aoeial  life  are  reaerved  for  aeparate  treat- 
ment by  biatoriana  who  bave  made  one  or 
other  of  tbeae  aubjecta  their  apecial  atudy, 
the  writer  of  political  biatory  ia  expected  to 
atudy  the  general  life  of  aociety,  and  abow 
bow  religioua,  or  economic,  or  literary,  or 
other  influencea  bave  affected  ita  political 
development.  (3)  The  doaer  attention  now 
paid  to  the  manifold  life  of  aociety,  and  to  tbe 
development  of  ideaa  and  inatitutiona,  baa 
enabled  ua  to  realise  more  vividly  tbe  con- 
ditiona  under  wbicb  great  men  work,  and  tbe 
limita  to  individual  action  and  influence. 
Hiatory  baa  therefore  become  leaa  biogra- 
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phical,  less  exclusively  concerned  with  great 
men,  and  also  less  epical,  lees  exclusively 
concerned  with  great  deeds.  More  pains  are 
bestowed  on  explaining  the  structure  of 
society  and  the  prevailing  tendencies  of 
thought  at  any  given  period.  Dull  ages  and 
dull  countries  are  thought  deserving  of  study 
because  they  contribute,  if  not  to  our  list  of 
heroes,  at  least  to  our  knowledge  of  political 
evolution.  (f.cm.) 

Sistoxy  of  FhiloBophy  (main  divisions 
and  schools) :  €ter.  Geschichie  der  PkUosophie ; 
Fr.  hisUnre  ds  la  philosophie ;  ItaL  storia  deUa 
JUodofia.  The  history  of  Philosopht  (q.  v.), 
as  a  whole,  may  be  divided  into  two  great 
portions,  that  which  treats  of  Obisntal 
Philosofht  (q.  v.),  and  that  which  has  to  do 
with  Occidental  or  European  and  American 
philosophy. 

European  philosophy  is  first  of  all  the 
ancient,  and  especially  the  Greek  philosophy 
(see  Obbek  Tbrbonolgot,  Pre-Sogratio 
Philosophy,  Schools  of  Gbeecb,  and  the 
names  of  special  movements  below)  ;  secondly, 
the  philosophy  which  attended  the  develop- 
ment of  Christian  theology,  the  period  of  the 
Church  Fathers  (see  Patbistig  Philosofht) 
down  to  and  including  the  philosophy  of  the 
scholastic  period  (see  Latin  ahd  Sgholastig 
Tbbminoloot,  and  St.  Thomas,  philosophy 
of) ;  and,  thirdly,  the  philosophy  since,  and  in- 
cluding, the  period  of  theRsNAissANGB  (q.v.). 
The  more  general  philosophical  tendencies 
and  movements  of  modem  philosophy  are 
treated  in  separate  articles  sub  verbis.  The 
purpose  of  the  present  sketch  is  simply  to  indi- 
cate the  general  historical  position  which  the 
various  schools  of  philosophy  most  prominent 
in  the  course  of  development  have  occupied. 

OrienUd  {ffindoo)  Philosophy,  Confining 
attention  here  to  the  part  of  oriental  philo- 
sophy represented  by  Hindoo  thought,  a  word 
may  be  said  as  to  its  origin  and  most  general 
tendencies.  Hindoo  philosophy  was  an  out- 
growth of  Hindoo  religion.  At  the  close  of 
the  Vedic  period  of  Indian  literature,  an 
elaborate  ritualistic  development,  on  the  one 
side,  came  to  be  accompanied  with  an  equally 
vigorous  development  of  reflection,  upon  the 
fnndamental  meaning  of  the  religious  ideas 
of  the  Hindoo  people  of  the  age  in  question. 
This  reflection  was  from  the  outset  determined 
by  practical  motives,  but  was  left  singularly 
free  from  any  violent  dogmatic  interference ; 
and  was  soon  able  to  develop  great  theoretical 
skill.  In  the  works  known  as  the  Upanishads 
sages  and  thinkers  interested  in  a  reform 
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of  life  and,  in  part  as  well,  of  fiButh,  set  on 
record  oosmological  speculations,  as  well  as 
discussions,  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  being, 
the  plan  of  salvation,  and  the  fundamental 
problems  of  self-consciousness.  Theorias 
appear  which  are  well  described  by  the 
customary  word  Pantheism  (q.v.V  It 
would  be  &irer  to  call  these  early  tninken 
extreme  idealists,  and  in  some  respects  it 
would  be  still  better  to  call  them  mystics, 
using  that  term  in  a  sense  which  the  theology 
of  the  Christian  middle  ages  came  to  undei^ 
stand.  Out  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Upani- 
shads developed  a  number  of  diflferent  schools, 
whose  names  appear  in  the  special  article  on 
Obixntal  Philosophy  (India,  q.v.).  Of 
these  schools,  however,  the  principal,  namely, 
the  Sankhya  Vedanta,  were  divided  upon  the 
question  of  realism  and  idealisuL  The  Sankhya 
were  rationalistic  realists,  who  rejected  the 
authority  of  the  Hindoo  sacred  scriptures, 
broke  away  from  the  tradition  of  the  Upani- 
shads, maintained  a  sharp  dualism  between 
matter  and  mind,  and  sought  for  salvation 
by  means  of  an  utter  abstraction  of  mind 
from  all  dependence  upon  bodily  conditions. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Vedanta,  following 
closely  the  tradition  of  the  Upanishads, 
developed  in  the  end  a  highly  technical,  but 
still  mystical,  theology,  with  an  absolute 
idealism  as  their  theory  of  the  universe,  an 
ascetic  life  as  their  practical  plan  of  existence, 
and  a  mystic  absorption  in  the  jabsolute  as 
their  goal.  Upon  the  basis  of  the  oon- 
troveraies  with  these  schools,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  them,  developed  the  ethical  philosophy 
of  Buddhism  (see  Obikntal  Philobofht). 
After  the  downfall  of  Buddhism  a  revival  of 
the  ancient  philosophical  schools  led  to 
developments  which  were  not  original  in 
fundamental  conceptions,  and  which  fi>und 
expression  in  elaborate  scholastic  commen- 
taries upon  older  treatises.  While  dualistic 
and  pluralistic  forms  of  theology  have  never 
been  unknown  in  India,  the  extreme  rational- 
ism of  the  Sankhya  became  gradually  modified, 
or  passed  away  altogether ;  and  the  Vedanta 
has  remained  in  modem  India,  in  spite  of 
the  very  complex  development  of  religious 
sects,  the  most  important  and  representative 
tendency  of  philosophical  thought. 

Occidenial  {European  and  American)  PkiUh 
sophf/,  in  its  ancient  phase,  began  in  Greece 
about  600  B.  G.,  and  continued  as  the  Graeco- 
Roman  philosophy,  until  the  edict  of  the 
Emperor  Justinian  in  a.d.  529  closed  the 
philosophical  schools  still  existing  at  Athens. 
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The  principal  periods  of  Qreek  philosophy  are 
as  follows : — 

(i)  The  early  coBmological  or  Pre-Socratic 
period  (see  Peb-Socbatio  Philosofht).  To 
this  heloDgs  first  of  all  the  deyelopment  of  the 
Ionic  speculation  regarding  nature.  There 
then  follow  the  Eleatic  and  Pythagorean 
schools,  and  the  later  members  of  the  cosmo- 
logicai  period,  including  the  Atomists.  A 
transition  to  the  second  gnat  period  of 
Greek  jUlosophy  is  made  by  the  age  of  the 
Sophists,  who  were  already  contemporaries  of 
Socrates. 

(2)  The  second  period  of  Greek  philosophy 
opens  with  Socrates,  who  was  bom  in  469  b.  0., 
and  died  in  the  year  399  B.C.  It  is  the 
period  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle.  It 
contains  by  fieur  the  greatest  developments  of 
ancient  thought  The  death  of  Aristotle 
occurred  in  32a  b.  c.  See  Sockatig  Philo- 
sophy, and  Gbxbk  Tebionoloot. 

(3)  The  ethical  period,  including  the 
deyelopment  of  the  Stoical,  Epicurean,  and 
Sceptical  schools,  and  extending  from  the 
death  of  Aristotle  to  a  period  not  far  from 
the  Christian  era,  is  usually  united  in  his- 
torical treatment  with  the  more  theological 
period  into  which  it  passed,  and  to  which 
later  Stoicism  also  belongs.  See  Schools 
OP  Gbebcb  (Academy,  Cynic,  Cyrenaic, 
Epicurean,  and  Stoic  schools),  and  ScEFncisac 
(Greek).  In  this  sense,  what  is  sometimes 
called  the  Hellenistic  and  Roman  philosophy 
may  be  considered  as  extending  until  the 
close  of  the  whole  movement  of  ancient 
thought.  To  this  third  period  of  ancient 
thought  may  belong  then,  in  addition  to  the 
before-mentioned  schools,  the  Alexandrian 
philosophy  and  the  Neo-Platonic  schools.  See 
Alxxandbiah  School,  and  Neo-PIiAtonism. 
Cf.  SccBATics  (Plato). 

Christian  philosophy,  which  forms  the 
second  great  division  in  the  history  of 
European  thought,  begins  already  in  the  2nd 
century  A.  B.  as  the  early  Patkistig  Philo- 
sophy (q.  v.).  The  Patristic  period  extends 
to  St.  Augustine,  who  himself  may  be  said 
to  stand  on  the  border-land  between  the 
Patristics  and  Scholasticism  (q.v.).  St. 
Augustine  died  in  a.d.  430.  The  first  division 
of  the  scholastic  philosophy  extends  to  the 
banning  of  the  13th  century,  and  is  closed 
by  the  reappearance  of  the  writings  of  Ari- 
stotle in  Western  Europe.  It  is  followed  by 
the  great  period  of  scholastic  philosophy,  that 
of  the  13th  century  itself,  in  which  the  doc- 
trine of  Aristotle  was  laid  at  the  basis  of 


an  elaborate  and,  as  the  event  has  proved, 
definitive  statement  of  the  theoretical  theo- 
logy of  the  Soman  Catholic  Church.  See 
St.  Thomas  (philosophy  of).  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  14th  century  dates  the  gradual 
downfiBdl  of  scholasticism. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Renaissance  (q.  v.) 
period  belongs  to  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries, 
and  is  characterized  by  the  revival  of  Platonic 
influences,  by  the  general  breaking-up  of  the 
scholastic  movement,  and  by  the  appearance 
of  numerous  tendencies  due  to  the  revived 
study  of  nature. 

Modem  philosophy  begins  with  the  17th 
century,  and  extends  to  the  present  time. 
Its  principal  periods  are:  first,  that  of  the 
17th  century,  characterized  by  Rationalism 
(q.  v.),  by  a  marked  dualism  between  matter 
and  mind  (see  Pee-established  Habmony, 
and  Occasionalism),  and  by  the  beginnings 
of  English  empiricism  (see  Nativibm  and 
Empibicism). 

Secondly,  the  philosophy  of  the  i8th  cen- 
tury up  to  the  appearance  of  Kant's  Critique 
of  Pure  Beamm,  in  1781.  This  period  is 
characterized  by  a  continuation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  coi^ict  between  rationalism  and 
empiricism,  by  the  rapid  development  of 
ethics,  by  the  French  materialism  of  the 
middle  Of  the  i8th  century,  and  by  the  philo- 
sophical scepticism  which,  in  a  measure, 
formed  a  prelude  to  the  revolutionary  period. 
The  philosophy  of  Kant  opens  a  new  epoch  in 
the  history  of  thought,  and  more  recent  philo- 
sophy may  be  in  general  styled  post-Kantian 
philosophy  (see  Kant^s  Tebminolooy,  and 
Neo-Kantianism).  Of  the  post  -  Kantian 
philosophy,  the  principal  sub-periods  are,  the 
idealism  of  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel  (see 
Heqel'b  Tbbminology  and  philosophy) ; 
second,  the  period  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Hegelian  school,thereappearanceofMATEBiAL- 
ism  (q.v.),  and  the  rise  of  Positivism  (q.  v.) 
in  France,  and  of  a  revived  empiricism  in 
Great  Britain.  The  important  movement 
called  the  Scottish  philosophy  (see  Natubal 
Realism)  is  contemporaneous  both  with  the 
development  of  the  post-Kantian  philosophy, 
and  with  the  post-Kantian  period,  down  to  the 
time  of  the  appearance  of  the  new  empiricism 
in  Qi'eat  Britain.  The  year  1 860  may  be  said 
to  begin  the  last  sub-period  in  the  history  of 
European  thought  This  is  the  age  of  what 
may  be  called  the  philosophy  of  evolution,  the 
revived  idealism  of  recent  times,  and  the  new 
logical  and  cosmological,  as  well  as  historical, 
speculations,  which  mark  the  present  era  of 
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discuBsion.  It  was  not  possible  ia  the  fore- 
going sketch  to  name  all  the  schools,  whether 
of  sdiolastic  or  modem  thooghti  which  are 
important  enough  to  deserve  separate  articles. 
One  may  add  the  names  of  the  Thomistic 
school  in  scholastic  thought  (see  St.  Thomas, 
philosophy  of);  the  Cartesian  school  (see 
Occasionalism,  and  Pbb-establishbd  Hab- 
mokt)  in  modem  thought,  under  which  name 
the  rationalistic  movement  from  Descartes  to 
Leibnitz  is  frequently  comprised ;  the  English 
empiricism  from  Locke  to  Berkeley,  the  school 
of  Herbart  (see  Hebbabtianism)  in  modem 
German  philosophy,  and  the  various  tenden- 
cies of  so-called  real-idealism  or  ideal-real- 
ism (see  Realism)  in  post-Hegelian  German 
thought. 

LitercUure :  see  Biblioo.  A.         (j.b.,  j.d.) 

Xobbes,  Thomas.  (1588-1679.)  An 
eminent  English  thinker,  bom  at  Malmesbury, 
Wiltshire.  Sent  to  Oxford,  he  studied  Aristotle 
and  scholastic  philosophy  especially.  As  tutor 
to  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  he  travelled  through 
France,  Italy,  and  Savoy.  Later,  he  became 
intimate  with  the  leading  thinkers  of  his  day, 
Bacon,  Ben  Jonson,  Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
Galileo,  Descartes,  Gassendi,  Harvey,  &c.  He 
early  became  interested  in  questions  of  state, 
and  continued  to  devote  attention  to  them  as 
long  as  he  lived.  He  moved  to  Paris  in  1640, 
and  in  1647  became  mathematical  instructor  to 
Charles,  prince  of  Wales.  To  escape  persecu- 
tion he  fled  j&om  Paris  to  England  in  1653. 
After  the  Bestoration  he  was  pensioned  by 
Charles  II. 

Hodge,  Archibald  Alexander.  (1823- 
86.)  An  American  clergyman  and  theologian, 
born,  educated,  and  died  at  Princeton,  N.  J. 
He  graduated  from  both  Princeton  College 
(1841)  and  Seminary  (1847).  ^^  ^^77  ^® 
was  chosen  associate  professor  of  didactic  and 
polemic  theology  at  Princeton,  to  assist  his 
father,  Charles  Hodge,  whom  he  succeeded 
(1878). 

Hodge,  Charles.  (i  797-1 878.)  An 
American  theologian  of  Scotch-Irish  descent, 
educated  and  died  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  Gradu- 
ated from  Princeton  College  (18 15)  and 
Seminary  ( 1 8 1 9).  In  1 8 20  he  became  assis- 
tant in  orientid  languages  in  the  seminary; 
1822,  professor  of  oriental  and  Biblical  litera- 
ture. In  1840  he  became  professor  of 
exegetical  and  didactic  theology,  and  in  1852 
polemical  theology  was  added  to  his  field. 

Holbachy  Panl  Henri  Thiry,  Baron  d'. 
(172  3-89.)  One  of  the  Enctclopbdists  (q.  v.). 
The  heir  of  a  large  fortune,  he  moved  to  Pans 


in  early  life,  and  remained  there  until  his 
death.  He  was  a  prolific  writer,  Le  SytUnu 
de  la  NaUire,  'the  Bible  of  atheism/  being 
perhaps  best  known. 

Holiness  (of  God)  [AS.  halig,  holy]  :  Ger. 
Heaigkeit  (GaUes);  Fr.  aainteU  {de  Dim); 
Ital.  safUitd  {di  Dio).  One  of  the  attributes 
of  Deity.  God  is  absolutely  intolerant  of 
sin,  being  himself  free  firom  any  taint  of  im- 
purity. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  the  holiness  of  God 
indicates  partly  that  Israel  can  rely  on  his 
fidelity,  and  partly  that  holiness  is  itself  the 
essence  of  his  being.  With  regard  to  the 
latter,  the  implication  is  that  holiness  is  some- 
thing more  than  moral  purity.  In  the  New 
Testament,  God  alone  is  holy,  in  the  sense 
that  his  will  is  completely  at  one  with  his 
ethical  purposes.  Here,  too,  the  idea  of  God 
as  active  in  his  holiness — revealing  himself 
as  holy — receives  expression.  As  a  result, 
confiormity  to  holiness  becomes  the  human 
ideal.    See  Attbibutbs  (of  God),  and  Gon. 

LiUratwrt'.  articles  in  Herzog's  Eocyc, 
Schenkel's  Lexicon,  Hastings'  Bible  Diet.; 
Ibsel,  Der  Begriff  d.  Heiligkeit  im  N.  T. ; 
Baudissius,  Stud.  z.  semit.  Beligionsgesch., 

ii.  (B.M.W.) 

XoloUastic  [Gr.  SKm^  whole, +/3Xacrr4Sr,  a 
bud] :  Ger.  hclMastUch ;  Fr.  hdcbkutique ; 
Ital.  oUbhuto,  Of  ova :  those  which  undergo 
complete  as  contrasted  with  partial  cleavage. 
The  term  is  due  to  Remak.  See  Mbbo- 
BLASTiG,  Cleavage,  and  Embbto.       (cxum.) 

X0I7  Ohost :  see  Holt  Spibit. 

Xoly  Spirit:  Ger.  heiliger  Geist;  Fr. 
SairU-Esprit;  Ital.  Spirito  satUo.  The  name 
given  to  the  third  Person  in  the  Trinity  of 
Christian  dogma.  In  dealing  with  such  a 
subject,  it  is  exceedingly  important  to  bear 
in  mind  the  complete  distinction  between  the 
rational  standpoint  of  philosophy  and  the 
views  which  are  primarily  dogmatic  or  fiducial. 

The  conception  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  its 
definitely  authoritative  and  so  far  completed 
form,  dates  so  late  as  the  Conatantinople 
revision  of  the  Nicene  Creed  (3B1).  It  was 
afterwards  rendered  even  more  definite  dog- 
matically in  the  paradoxical  propositions  of 
the  so-called  Athanasian  Creed,  which  grew 
up  in  the  8th  century  under  the  influence  of 
AuousTiKiAKiSM  (q.  V.).  PHor  to  the  middle 
of  the  4th  century,  the  dogmatic  conception 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  to  a  large  extent  in- 
choate ;  and  although  a  triad  was  recognized 
as  early  as  Novantian  (250),  it  was  still 
possible  for  Gregory  Nazianzen  to  make  the 
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following  statement,  which  shows  the  status 
of  the  question  so  far  as  dogma  is  concerned : 
'As  the  Old  Testament  declared  the  Father 
clearly,  but  the  Son  more  vaguely,  so  the 
New  Testament  has  revealed  the  Son,  but 
only  suggested  the  divinity  of  the  Spirit. 
Now,  however,  the  Spirit  reigns  among  us, 
and  makes  himself  more  clearly  known  to  us ; 
for  it  was  not  advisable  to  proclaim  the 
divinity  of  the  Son,  so  long  as  that  of  the 
Father  was  not  recognized,  or  to  impose  upon 
the  former — if  we  may  use  so  bold  an  ex- 
pression— that  of  the  Spirit,  while  it  (viz. 
the  divinity  of  the  Son)  was  not  accepted' 
(after  360). 

As  great  misconception  exists  on  this 
subject,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  ontolpgical  speculation  in  the  Old 
or  New  Testaments,  and  that  the  formulated 
dogma  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  almost  exclusively 
ontolo^cal,  it  may  be  said  that  philosophy 
of  religion  is  confronted  with  the  following 
questions.  Does  the  Old  Testament  contain 
any  reference  to  such  a  Spirit  as  is  defined 
in  the  creeds)  Here  the  problem  might  be 
suggested :  Is  not  Heraclitus  much  more  truly 
the  forerunner  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  than  any  Old  Testament  writer  1  Did 
Jesus  (except  in  the  passage  John  xiv.  16) 
go  much  beyond  Old  Testament  conceptions  f 
What  value  is  to  be  attached  to  this  passage 
in  St.  John  1  What  is  St.  Paul's  teaching  as  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  1  Did  it  undergo  any  trans- 
formatioDs  of  significance)  How  far  is  it 
traceable  to  rabbinical  angelology  1  What  is 
the  historical  value  of  the  story  of  Pentecost  1 
Is  the  Holy  Spirit,  recognized  early  (150)  by 
the  Christian  community,  more  than  an  ex- 
pression (i)  for  the  unity  which  Christians 
experienced  among  themselves  1 — or  (2)  for  the 
'change  of  heart'  that  individuals  felt  they 
had  undergone  1  What  is  the  history  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Roman 
Church  (L  e.  the  primitive  Christian  com- 
munity at  Home  from  St.  Paul  to  the  Council 
of  Nice)  )  What  in  the  other  churches  (e.g. 
Eastern,  Alexandrian)  f  How  was  it  related 
to  and  a£fected  by  Platonic,  Qnostic,  Sabellian 
(medalist)  teachings  )  Why  did  the  Synod  of 
Constantinople  extend  the  Nicene  profession 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  1  What  is  the  history  and 
value  of  the  so-called  Athanasian  Creed] 
Only  when,  by  a  genetic  treatment  of  the 
development  of  the  religious  consciousness, 
tbeee  questions  are  answered,  and  the  problems 
they  suggest  solved,  can  a  rational  estimate 
be  made  of  the  precise  import  of  the  phrase 


Holy  Spirit.     Philosophically  viewed,  it  is, 
obviously,  without  authority. 

LitercUwre:  this  is  extensive.  It  is  enumer- 
ated in  the  various  Encyclopedias — Herzogf  s, 
Lichtenberger's,  Hastings' ;  Pfleidesbb, 
Philos.  of  Religion  (Eng.  trans.),  iv.  60  f.  ; 
Habkagk,  Hist,  of  Dogma  (Eng.  trans.),  i, 
ii,  iii;  Hausrath,  Hist,  of  N.  T.  Times, 
Times  of  the  Apostles  (Eng.  trans.),  iii.  82  f.  ; 
MozLET,  The  Word ;  Buohanah,  Office  and 
Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  Kahkis,  Lehre  v. 
h.  Oeist,  i;  Hebeb,  Bampton  Lectures.  A 
late  work  is  Clabk,  The  Paraclete  (1900). 

(B.M.W.) 

Home,  Henry  (Lord  Kames).  (1696- 
1782.)  A  Scottish  judge,  called  to  the  Edin- 
burgh bar  (1724),  and  appointed  a  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Sessions  (1752),  when  he  became  Lord 
Blames.  He  publicdied,  besides  a  number  of 
works  on  ethical  and  religious  themes.  The 
Elements  of  CrUieiem, 

Homoifviij  [Gr.  6fjidg,  like,  +  ydfAog,  mar- 
riage] :  G(er.  Aomogamie  (suggested) ;  Fr. 
Jicmogamie  (not  commonly  used — t.d.)  ;  Ital. 
omogamia.  That '  discriminate '  mode  of  isola- 
tion which  gives  rise  to  segregate  breeding. 
The  term  was  suggested  by  Romanes  (Darwin 
and  after  Darwin,  iii,  1897).  C£  Apooamt, 
and  Isolation.  (c.ll.m.) 

Homogeneity  and  Xeterogeneity  [Or. 
6/M$ff  and  cTf/ior,  same  and  other,  4-  ymr,  kind] : 
Q[e;r.H(nn(h{H6ter<h)geniUU\  Fr.  Aomo-(A«t^ro-) 
ghiHti;  lial,  omO'{eter<h)geneitd^.  Absence 
and  presence  respectively  of  differences. 

Applied  commonly  to  the  structure  and 
properties  of  bodies;  as  'homogeneous  me- 
dium,' '  homogeneous  mass.'  The  terms  are 
used  by  Spencer  {First  Principles)  to  charac- 
terize the  lack  and  subsequent  presence  of 
more  or  less  differentiation  in  the  cosmic 
material.  (j.m.b.) 

Xomogeneity  (law  of) :  see  Pbinciple. 

Xomogeny:  see  CoNYEBasKOs  (in  bio- 
logy). 

Xomoioiiieriae  [Gn].  Applied  by  Aristotle 
{De  Cod.j  iii.  3)  to  the  atoms  of  Anaxagoras. 
Cf.  Pbjb-Socratio  Philosophy  (Atomists). 

(J.M.B.) 

Komoioiisia  [Or.  ^/umovo-iov,  of  similar 
substance ;  contrasted  with  6fioownov,  of  the 
same  substance].  These  two  Greek  words 
were  the  technical  terms  used  by  the  parties 
to  the  Christological  controTcrsy  associated 
with  the  name  of  Arius  in  the  3rd  and  4th 
centuries.  The  former  term  expressed  the 
doctrine  of  the  semi- Arians ;  the  latter  that 
of  the  Athanasians,  which  became  the  orthodox 
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deliTeranoe  of  the  Church.  Heterooiuia  was 
the  term  used  by  the  fall  Arians ;  it  means  of 
different  subetance.  The  entire  verbal  frame- 
work of  this  oontroyersy  as  to  the  real  relation 
between  Gk>d  and  Christ  is  derived  from  Pla- 
tonic andOnostic  sources.  SeeHoMOon8iA,and 
cf.  AsiAinsM,  Qkosticism ,  and  Chbistologt. 

Literature:  Habnack,  Hist,  of  Dogma 
(Eng.  trans.),  iv.  (b.m.w.) 

HoMoleoithal  [Or.  5^^,  like,  +  XtKiBov, 
yolk] :  Oer.  hcmolekithdl ;  Fr.  homolicithe  (not 
commonly  used — t.d.);  Ital.  omolecito.  Of 
the  OYum :  having  little  fbod-yolk,  and  that 
equally  distributed.  Proposed  by  Mark  (1892). 
Balfour  used  Alecithal  in  this  sense.      See 

CliBAVAOX.  (C.LL.M.) 

Homologotui  Organs :  Ger.  homcioge  Or- 
gone;  Fr.  organea  homologues;  ItaL  organi 
omdoghi.  Those  parts  or  organs  of  animals  or 
plants  which  are  of  similar  origin  in  develop* 
ment  and  phylogenetic  history.  Similar  and 
homologous  organs  may,  in  the  coarse  of 
evolution,  come  to  differ  entirely  in  structure 
and  function.    Cf.  Analoooub  Oboahs. 

The  term  in  its  present  biological  use,  as 
contrasted  with  analogous,  was  introduced  by 
Richard  Owen  (1848).  E.  Ray  Lankester 
has  since  suggested  the  terms  homogenetic, 
for  similarity  of  origin  due  to  inheritance, 
and  homoplastic,  where  the  close  agreement 
in  form  is  due  to  similar  moulding  conditions 
of  the  environment  without  genetic  connec- 
tion. Homoplastic  organs  are  therefore  merely 
analogous. 

Literature :  R.  Owkn,  The  Archetype  and 
Homologies  of  the  Vertebrate  Skeleton ;  £.  R. 
Lankbstxb,  On  the  Use  of  the  term  Homology 
in  Modem  Zoology,  Ann.  and  Mag.  of  Nat. 
Hist.  (1870).  (C.LL.M.-B.8.0.) 

Homdogiie  and  Homdogy :  see  Homo- 
logous OSGANS. 

Homology  (ill  biology) :  see  Homologous 
Obgahb,  and  Convbbgence  (in  biology). 

Xomonymoiui  [Or.  6ft6s,  like,  +  &«fui,  a 
name]:  Ger.  homonym;  Fr.  homonymie; 
Ital.  omommo.  Homonymous  terms  are  de- 
fined by  Aristotle  as  those  which  are  identical 
in  name,  but  of  which  the  definitions  (the 
essential  natures)  relative  to  that  common 
name  are  different.  Thus  castle  would  be 
homonymous  when  it  is  applied  to  a  picture 
and  to  a  building,  while  the  natures  of  the 
objects  named  and  the  definitions  of  the  names 
would  be  wholly  different.  The  distinction 
is  grammatical  rather  than  logical.  See  Ari- 
stotle, Categ.y  chap.  i.  (B.A.) 

Xomoovsia  [Or.  Sfioovaiow,  from  6/uk,  same, 


+  cvala,  essence] :  Oer.  ffomooueia ;  Fr. 
homoousie;  Ital.  amoueia.  The  term  used 
by  early  Church  writers,  and  in  the  Nicene 
Creed,  to  express  the  oneness  of  Christ's  nature 
with  that  of  Qod,  the  term  signifying  not 
simply  essential,  but  also  numerical,  identity 
with  the  divine  substance.    Cf.  Homoiousia. 

The  term  homoousia  was  employed  to  ex- 
press the  respect  in  which  all  the  persons  of 
the  Trinity  are  one  and  the  same  being.  He 
separate  personal  natures  as  distinguished 
from  this  unitary  essence  are  expressed  by  the 
terms  irp^awroy,  Tparp6<rmm»f  or  vtrSaraaxw,  The 
latter  term  is  the  one  generally  used  since 
the  Nicene  Council  as  a  name  for  the  separate 
personal  subsistences  which  inhere  in  the  uni- 
tary divine  nature. 

Literature:  Suiceb,  Thesaurus  Eodesias- 
ticus,  tom.  ii,  ^Oftoowrtaif  'Yir6frraatg  ;  Stahlxt, 
Hist,  of  the  Eastern  Church,  'The  Hmno- 
ousion,'  lect.  ix.  (a.t.o.) 

Homopbuiy:  see  Homologous  Oboans, 
and  CoimcBGBKGE  (in  biology). 

Homotudfl  [Or.  6pSs,  like, +ra^,  order] : 
Ger.  ffomotaxie;  Fr.  homotaxie  (not  in  use — 
T.D.) ;  Ital.  omotaeei.  Similarity  of  succession 
in  organic  types  in  different  regions. 

A  term  introduced  by  Huxley  (CMected 
EesaySy  viii.  276,  186 a)  to  express  the  fiitct 
that  strata  containing  a  similar  succession  of 
organic  forms  are  in  the  same  relative  position 
to  the  general  sequence,  though  not  necessarily 
contemporaneous.  (c.i:d..x.) 

Xones^  [Lat.  hoMstuB,  honourable] :  Oer. 
EhrUchkeit ;  Fr.  honn^teti ;  Ital.  oneet^  Due 
regard  (i)  for  moral  rights,  (2)  for  the  rights 
of  property.  (w.b.8.-j.m.b.) 

The  former  or  more  general  meaning  of  the 
term  is  the  original  meaning.  Cicero  dis- 
tinguishes the  honestwn,  or  morally  good,  from 
that  which  is  merely  reetum^  or  in  accordance 
with  the  rule,  and  examines  cases  of  supposed 
conflict  between  the  honeetum  and  the  utile 
(De  Officiie),  St.  Augustine  distinguishes  the 
fumeetwn,  or  that  which  is  to  be  desired  on 
its  own  account,  from  the  fUHe,  which  is 
desired  because  it  leads  to  something  else  (cf. 
Aquinas,  Summoj  TL  ii.  Q.  145). 

This  more  general  usage  of  the  term  honesty 
is  now  almost  obsolete,  though  it  is  still  some- 
times used  with  other  implications  than  that 
of  regard  for  proprietary  rights,  as  oppoeed  to 
deception  of  any  kind,  especially  interested 
deception.  (wjls.) 

Honour  [Lat.  honor  or  honoe] :  Ger.  JShre ; 
Fr.  honneur ;  Ital.  onore.  (i)  Kessbgt  (q.v.) 
for  excellence  of  any  sort ;  applied  also  to  any 
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sign  or  mark  of  sach  respect.  (2)  Bespect  or 
reputation  eigoyed  by  persons  in  certain — 
more  or  less  eleyated — social  stations,  con- 
ditionally on  the  observance  of  certain  roles  of 
conduct*  (3)  Recognition  of  personal  obliga- 
tions which  are  conditioned  upon  one's  social 
relationships ;  honour  is  thus  contrasted  with 
ethical  right. 

The  concept  of  honour  in  the  third  mean- 
ing seems  to  involye  both  a  certain  system  of 
reciprocal  rights  and  obligations  belonging  to 
a  social  station  or  relation,  and  also  the  in- 
dividnars  recognition  of  these.  The  '  honour 
among  thieves/  the  'soldier's  honour/  the 
'  husband's  honour/  the  '  honour  of  a  gentle- 
man/ the  '  honour  of  a  citizen/  Ac,  have  in 
common  a  certain  recognition  of  self  as  a 
member  of  this  or  that  class,  organization, 
or  society ;  and  the  requirements  of  honour 
vary  in  different  cases.  Such  requirements 
are  usually  supplementary  to  ethical  rules. 

The  instances  cited  above  show  the  existence 
of  the  second  meaning,  as  well  as  of  the  third ; 
e.g.  a  'husband's  honour'  is  impaired  by  a 
breach  of  conjugal  duty  on  the  part  of  his 
wife,  even  though  he  is  in  no  way  to  blame ; 
similarly,  the  honour  of  a  family  is  impaired 
by  the  cowardice  or  fraud  of  one  of  its  mem- 
bers. In  both  these  cases  it  is  not  the  recog- 
nition of  personal  obligations,  but  the  reputa- 
tion conditional  on  such  recognition,  which 
seems  to  be  meant. 

The  relation  of  honour  and  right  has  not 
been  fully  cleared  up.  Simmel  {AwnSe  Soeidl., 
i,  trans,  in  Amer.  J.  of  JSoeioL,  iii,  1897-8) 
makes  honour  a  function  of  social  organization, 
which  plays  a  most  important  conservative 
rdle  in  securing  *  the  persistence  of  social 
groups/  To  those  who  hold  that  ethical  right 
is  absolute  and  genetically  independent  of 
social  progress,  honour  is  an  unethical 
reflex  of  custom  or  convention.  On  theories 
of  right  which  allow  a  large  social  ingredient, 
or  which  make  the  ethical  geneticaUy  a 
function  of  social  organization,  honour  is 
ethical,  and  may  be  viewed  either  as  right  in 
the  making,  or  as  the  sort  of  right  which 
attaches  to  a  lower  or  less  developed  social 
whole,  in  contrast  with  that  which  attaches 
to  the  relatively  higher  or  more  developed. 
In  either  case  the  conflicts  arising  between 
honour  and  right  are  equally  well  explained. 
For  whether  there  is  or  is  not  an  objective 
standard  of  right  and  wrong,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  men  have  commonly  believed  in 
the  existence  of  such  a  standard;  and  the 
distinction  in  mediaeval  and  modern  times 


between  the  code  of  honour  and  the  moral 
code — ^no  such  objectivity  being  attributed  to 
the  former  so  £ur  as  it  diverges  from  or  con- 
flicts with  the  latter — ^may  be  regarded  as  a 
purely  sociological  distinction  quite  inde- 
pendent of  ethical  theory.  This  distinction, 
however,  is  not  found  in  all  stages  of  society. 
Indeed,  it  seems  characteristic  of  Hellenic 
civiliza^on  that  the  distinction  is  not  found 
there :  in  the  idea  of  icoXoniya^^  the  code  of 
honour  and  the  moral  code  are  not  differen- 
tiated. 

Some  of  the  finest  points  of  casuistry,  how- 
ever, arise  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fr'ee- 
mason  who  betoLys  his  country  rather  than 
another  member  of  his  chapter  (honour  versus 
honour),  or  that  of  the  witness  who  perjures 
himself  rather  than  give  evidence  against  a 
comrade  (honour  versus  right).  The  solution 
of  these  positions  waits  upon  the  theory  of  the 
morally  right.  (j.m.b.-h.s.) 

Hope  (i)  and  (2)  Baapair  [AS.  hopian,  to 
hope;  Lat.  de'^sperare^  to  hope]:  Ger.  ffcff- 
nung  und  Verzweijlung ;  Fr.  esperanee  ei  de- 
sespoir;  It&l.  speranzaedisperazione.  Modesof 
Expectation  (q.  v.)  which  excite  respectively 
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OxdiiiAtei  in  quadrant  yP  are  values  (D«)  of  hope 
from  zero  (O)  to  pontive  knowledge  fK).  Ordinntei 
in  quadrant  ~yN  are  Taluee  (D^O  ^  ^"^^  ^'^'ia  '^'^ 
(O,  deipair)  to  negative  knowledge  (K').  The  rela- 
tion of  hope  and  fear  to  each  ower  in  reference  to 
the  same  itate  of  expectation  ia  given  by  transferring 
O  for  the  negative  values  to  (X,  drawing  the  new 
curve  CE",  and  extending  the  ordinatei  TDe)  to  this 
curve  (D«").  When  hope  is  at  its  manmum  limit 
(knowledge,  KE),  fear  is  sero,  O' ;  and  when  fear  is 
at  its  maximum  limit  (despair,  OE''),  hope  is  zero.  O. 

pleasure  and  pain,  and  in  which  the  chain  of 
ideas  necessary  to  the  realization  of  a  desired 
event  is  considered  (i)  in  some  degree,  and  (2) 
in  no  degree,  likely  of  fulfilment.  They  repre- 
sent respectively  positive  and  negative  modes 
of  assurance  as  to  future  occurrences. 

Hope  is  itself  subject  to  many  degrees,  from 
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*  faint '  to  '  lively/  Despair  is  applied  for 
the  mofit  part  only  to  very  strong  degrees  of 
assurance,  as  to  a  coming  disagreeable  event. 
The  term  fear  is  used  for  the  emotion  accom- 
panying moderate  degrees  of  uncertainty.  A 
curve  may  be  roughly  constructed,  as  in  the 
figure,  to  show  degrees  of  hope  and  fear 
(despair)  with  reference  both  to  possible  pro- 
(jp^sive  differences  of  emotion  based  on  differ- 
ences of  knowledge  (ordinates  of  the  curve 
£0£^),  and  also  the  relative  presence  of  both 
hope  and  fear  in  the  same  state  of  mind  for 
each  stage  of  knowledge  (the  extended  ordinates 
t/if\  Sec,  as  divided  by  the  abscissa  -^xx). 
As  with  all  such  schemes  for  representing 
psychological  states,  however,  this  diagram 
should  not  be  considered  as  aiming  at  arti- 
ficial exactness.  The  phenomenon  of  affec- 
tive CoNTBAST  (q.  v.),  both  simultaneous  and 
successive,  enters  in  all  cases,     (j.m.b.,  o.f.s.) 

Hopkins,  Xark.  (1802-87.)  An  emi- 
nent American  divine,  author,  and  educator. 
Educated  at  Williams  College,  he  became 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  there  (1830), 
and  president  (1836).  In  187a  he  resumed 
his  former  position  as  professor.  He  wrote 
in  Christian  apologetics  and  moral  philosophy. 

Horde  [Pers.  ordu,  a  camp] :  Ger.  Horde ; 
Fr.  horde ;  Ital.  orda.  A  small  social  group 
composed  of  a  few  families,  and  comprising 
not  more  than  from  twenty-five  to  a  hundred 
persons  in  all. 

The  horde  is  the  lowest  and  most  nearly 
primitive  social  organization  of  human  beings. 
Examples  :  Yeddahs  of  Ceylon ;  Mincopis  of 
the  Andaman  Islands;  Bushmen  of  South 
Africa;  the  Fuegians  of  Tierra  del  Fuego; 
and  some  of  the  Inunit  of  the  northern 
coasts  of  North  America.  The  horde  has 
no  governmental  organization.  It  is  never 
identical  with  a  Clan  (q.  v.).  Hordes  by  com- 
bination may  form  a  Tbibb  (q.  v.).       (f.h.o.) 

Horopter  [6r.  Spos,  a  boundary,  +  ^irr^p, 
one  who  looks] :  Ger.  Horopter ;  Fr.  horopth'e ; 
ItaL  oroptero.  The  sum  total  of  the  luminous 
points  that  find  representation  upon  corre- 
sponding points  of  the  retinas,  i.  e.  that  are 
seen  single  by  the  two  eyes.  (e.b.t.) 

It  is  capable  of  geometrical  representation ; 
in  the  primary  positions  of  convergence  it 
consists  of  MtJLLEB's  CiBCLE  (q.v.)  and  a 
line  through  the  fixation-point,  and  directed 
towards  the  feet  of  the  observer.  For  a 
distant  fixation-point,  the  horopter  is  the 
ground ;  in  walking,  therefore,  obstacles  are 
seen  single,  and  this  furnishes  the  reason  for 
the  convergence  of  the  vertical  meridians  of 


the  eye.  Helmholtz  has  given  an  exhaustive 
mathematical  treatment  of  the  horopter.  This 
has  been  much  simplified  by  Hering;  he 
applies  to  it  the  methods  of  projective  geo- 
metry, which  are  peculiarly  weU  fitted  for 
dealing  with  it.  (C.L.P.) 

The  term  was  coined  by  Agmlonius  (Opti- 
coram  libri,  vi,  16 13).  Vieth,  J.  Miiller,  and 
Provost  occupied  themselves  with  the  problem; 
but  the  modem  theory  begins  with  Meissner 
{Beitr.  z,  Fkysiol.  dee  Sehorgane,  1854). 

Literature:  Hblmholtz,  Physiol.  Optik 
(2nd  ed.),  860 ;  Sanfobd,  Course  in  Exper. 
Psychol.,  expt.  210,  App.  11;  Hjebhto,  in 
Hermann  s  Handb.  d.  Physiol.,  III.  i.  375  ff., 
401;  Beitr.  z.  Physiol.,  iii,  iv  (1863-4); 
WuNDT,  Physiol.  Psychol.  (4th  ed.),  ii.  189  £ ; 
Le  Coktb,  Sight  (1881),  192  fif. ;  Hills- 
BBAND,  Zeitsch.  f.  Psychol.,  v.  (1893),  i  ff.; 
AuBBBT,  Physiol.  Optik,  610  ff.;  Hakioel, 
Pogg.  Ann.  (1863),  cxxii.  575.  (b3.t.) 

Hotho,  Homrioli  Gtutav.  (1802-73.) 
A  German  Hegelian ;  bom,  educated,  and  died 
in  Berlin,  where  he  became  professor.  Origin- 
ally a  jurist,  his  attention  was  turned  to 
philosophy  through  the  influence  of  Hegel. 

Hours  of  Labour :  Ger.  Arbeketa^'Stim' 
den);  Fr.  dur^  (or  heures)  de  travaU;  Ital. 
ore  di  lavoro.  The  length  of  time  per  day 
which  is  spent  in  work  under  the  direction  of 
an  employer. 

To  the  individual  workman  so  far  as  he 
exercises  his  judgment,  it  seems  desirable 
to  prolong  the  hours  of  labour  as  long  as  the 
utility  of  the  earnings  outweighs  the  pain  of 
production.  But  experience  proves  that  the 
length  of  working  day  thus  determined  will 
not  always  prove  advantageous  to  the  pnUic 
Some  labourers  do  not  determine  it  for  them- 
selves (e.  g.  child-labour) ;  some  sacrifice  the 
future  to  the  present  in  the  determination. 
Therefore  efforts  are  everywhere  made,  wisely 
and  unwisely,  both  by  combination  and  by 
legislation,  to  restrict  the  hours  of  employ- 
ment. (A.T.H.) 

Hugo  of  St.  Viotor.  ( 1 096-1 141.)  Count 
of  Blankenburg,  bom  in  his  ancestral  castle 
in  the  Hartz  mountains,  and  educated  in 
German  schools,  until  in  11 14  be  entered  the 
Augustinian  cloister  of  St.  Victor,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death. 

Hii]iiaxiisni[Lat.AiimantM,  human]:  Ger. 
Hutnaniamue ;  Fr.  humanisme ;  ItaL  umoM' 
simo,  umaniemo,  (i)  Any  system  of  thought, 
belief,  or  action  which  centres  about  human 
or  mundane  things  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
divine  (cf.  the  New  EnglUh  Diet,,  sub  verbo). 
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(2)  The  spirit,  ideals,  and  doctrines  of  the 
Homanists — the  scholars  who,  in  the  age  of 
the  RsKAiBSANCE  (q.v.),  devoted  themselves  to 
the  study  of  the  classical  literatures  and  the 
culture  of  the  ancient  world. 

The  home  of  the  earlier  humanism  was 
Italy,  whose  historical  connection  with  classi- 
cal antiquity  was  more  direct  than  that  of  the 
other  nations  of  Western  Europe ;  where,  in 
spite  of  the  destruction  of  the  Dark  Ages, 
there  remained  remnants  of  ancient,  especially 
Roman,  literature  and  art ;  and  which  in  the 
15th  centuiy  came  into  closer  relations  with 
the  scholarship  and  the  literary  treasures  of 
the  Eastern  empire.  The  growth  of  in- 
dividualism, consequent  upon  political  de- 
centralization, and  its  aesthetic  development 
had,  furthermore,  prepared  the  Italian  mind 
for  an  active,  as  well  as  a  receptive,  interest 
in  ancient  literature  and  life.  From 
Italy  the  humanistic  movement  passed 
nor&ward  and  westward  to  Qermany,  the 
Netherlands,  Spain,  France,  and  England. 
The  distinctive  notes  of  the  movement  were, 
on  the  negative  side,  its  opposition  to  the 
mediaeval  type  of  thought  and  culture,  and, 
positively,  its  accentuation  of  the  worth  and 
meaning  of  human  nature  and  mundane  life. 
To  the  men  of  the  later  middle  age  it 
revealed  a  classical  world  which  had  been 
forgotten  or  concealed,  one,  moreover,  whose 
civilization  had  been  superior  to  their  own  in 
political  and  intellectual  freedom,  in  literary 
and  speculative  development,  in  artistic  and 
social  culture.  With  the  Aristotelianism  of 
ecclesiastical  orthodoxy  it  contrasted  new 
interpretations  of  Aristotle,  gathered  from 
a  study  of  the  sources,  as  well  as  the  system 
of  Aristotle's  master,  Plato.  As  philology,  it 
aided  in  the  birth  of  criticism;  in  history, 
it  extended  the  horizon  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  mediaeval  Christendom  ;  in  religion, 
it  initiated  the  comparative  study  of  religious 
systems,  often,  however,  with  a  disintegrating 
effect  upon  positive  faith.  Humanism  came 
into  connection,  sometimes  into  alliance,  with 
the  Beformation  through  its  opposition  to 
scholasticism,  its  impatience  of  authority,  and 
its  linguistic  and  literary  tendencies.  In 
particular,  the  philological  investigations  of 
the  humanists,  which  in  the  south  had  centred 
about  the  classical  writings,  were  in  the  north 
often  utilized  to  secure  a  new  and  better 
understanding  of  the  Bible.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  the  humanists  lacked  the  un- 
compromising spiritual  determination  of  the 


in  many  cases  parted  company  with  the  latter, 
as  the  reforming  movement  entered  upon  its 
more  militant  phases. 

Literature:  Voiot,  Die  Wiederbelebung 
des  dassischen  Alterthums;  Burckhabdt, 
Die  Gultur  der  Renaissance  in  Italien,  iii; 
Oeioeb,  Benaissance  und  Humanismus  in 
Italien  und  Deutschland;  Stmonds,  Renais- 
sance in  Italy,  ii.  The  Revival  of  Learning ; 
art.  Renaissance,  Encyc.  Brit.  (9th  ed.),  xx. 
380-94.  (A.o.A.jr.) 

Xunuuiity:  see  Cultubs,Anthbopoloot, 
and  Religion  of  Humanity. 

Xvme,  INmcL  (17 11-76.)  Bom  and 
educated  at  Edinburgh,  he  spent  a  brief 
period  in  commercial  life;  took  charge  of 
the  Advocates'  Library  in  Edinburgh  for  five 
years ;  accompanied  General  St.  Clair  on  an 
embassy  to  Vienna  and  Turin,  also  the  earl 
of  Hertford  on  an  embassy  to  Paris;  was 
appointed  under  secretary  of  state  by  General 
Conway,  and  took  charge  of  Scotti^  affairs, 
including  the  patronage  of  the  churches. 
He  died  at  Edinburgh.  Cf.  Huxley's  Hume, 
and  ^for  a  detailed  criticism)  Green  and 
Grose  s  ed.  of  the  Treatise  on  Human  Naiure^ 
Introd.  See  Scepticism,  Sensationalism, 
Epistemoloot,  and  Nativism  and  Empibi- 

CISM. 

Humiliation  of  Christ  [Lat.  hamus^  the 
ground] :  Ger.  Emiedrigung  Christi ;  Fr. 
htunUiati&n  de  Christ;  Ital.  umUiazione  di 
Crista.  The  technical  name  given  in  dogmatic 
theology  to  one  of  the  two  states  or  conditions 
in  which  Christ  is  known  to  man.  These  are 
the  state  of  humiliation  (exinanition),  and  the 
state  of  exaltation. 

The  former  embraces  all  that  belongs  to  Christ 
in  his  earthly  career :  the  miraculous  concep- 
tion, birth,  circumcision,  education  and  other 
vicissitudes  of  daily  life,  passion,  death,  burial. 
The  latter  has  particular  reference  to  the 
resurrection,  ascension,  and  glorification  at 
the  right  hand  of  God.    See  Chbistolooy. 

Literature :  Powell,  The  Principle  of  the 
Incarnation,  (s.m.w.) 

Hnmili^  [Lat.  humtlis,  low,  from  humus, 
the  groundj:  Ger.  Demuth;  Fr.  humUite; 
Ital.  vmtUd,.  Disposition  to  rank  oneself  low 
in  character  and  achievements,  especially  in 
reference  to  the  essential  requirements  of 
morality,  religion,  Ac. 

Humility  is  an  emotional  disposition,  mood, 
or  habit  of  mind.  It  seems  to  be  more  inde- 
pendent of  reasons  than  is  modesty,  also  to 
have  less  reference  to  other  persons ;  and  in 


leaders  of  the  religious  reform,  and  therefore  1  both  respects  it  is  more  deep-seated  and  rooted 
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in  temperament.  Possibly  for  this  reason  it 
is  a  religions  virtue,  which  in  the  Christian 
conception  of  righteous  character  is  not  only 
consistent  with  manliness,  but  is  an  element 
of  it.  ( J.M .B.) 

Xnrnour  and  Xvmovoiui  [Lat.  hvmor, 
moisture] :  Qer.  Stimmung^  Laune ( i  ),Frdhlich- 
keit  (a),  Humor  (3) ;  Fr.  hvmewr  (i)  (3),  bonne 
humewr  (2);  ItaJ.  vmore  (i),  hucn  vmore  (2), 
(3)  umorimno,  (i)  Any  disposition  of  mind, 
as  in  good  or  bad  humour,  (a)  That  special 
disposition  which  has  the  feeling  of  mirth.  (3) 
A  complex  feeling  (or  corresponding  quality) 
composed  of  an  element  of  the  comic  and  an 
element  of  sympathy.  According  to  the  vary- 
ing degrees  in  which  these  elements  are 
present,  it  shades  from  the  Cohig  (q.v.),  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  Patbxtic  (q.  v.)  on  the 
other. 

The  humorous  was  treated  as  equivalent  to 
the  ludicrous  (Shaftesbury,  to  whom  it  was 
equivalent  to  ridicule),  or  as  a  species  of  it 
(Richter,  Vorschule  d.  Aeathetik,  1804).  Its 
complex  character  was  pointed  out  by  Solger 
(18 15),  who  regarded  it  as  a  union  of  comic 
and  tragic.  It  was  given  special  treatment 
by  Trahndorf,  Schopenhauer,  Vischer,  Lazarus, 
Zeising,  Carriere,  and  Kirchmann.  It  seems 
desirable  to  use  the  term  in  the  sense  (3), 
although  this  is  not  perfectly  established. 

Literatwre;  Lazabus,  Leben  d.  Seele  (3rd 
ed.,  1883);  L1PP8,  Eomik  u.  Humor  (1898); 
Habtmann,  Aesthetik,  451  ff.;  Santatana, 
Sense  of  Beauty,  253  ff.  See  also  under 
Comic.  (j.h.t.) 

HutcheflOB,  FrandJi.  (1694-1746.)  Of 
Scottish  descent,  he  was  bom  at  Drumalig, 
Ulster,  Ireland,  and  died  at  Dublin.  Edu- 
cated in  theology  at  Glasgow;  was  a  public 
teacher  in  Dublin  for  twelve  years ;  appointed 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  Glasgow, 
1729.  He  holds  a  prominent  place  in  the 
history  of  Scottish  philosophy.  See  Natubal 
Reaxism. 

Huxley,  Thomas  Henry.  (1825-95.) 
Bom  at  Ealing,  Middlesex,  and  educated  there 
and  at  the  University  of  London.  He  was 
assistant  surgeon  of  the  royal  navy  (i  846-53) ; 
a  member  of  the  party  which  sailed  round 
the  world  in  H.M.S.  RatOemake;  FJI.S. 
(1851);  professor  of  natural  history  at  the 
School  of  Mines,  and  Fullerian  professor  of 
physiology  (1854) ;  Hunterian  professor  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  (1863-9);  pre- 
sident of  the  Geological  and  Ethnological 
Societies  (1869-70);  royal  commissioner 
(1870) ;  member  of  the  London  School  Board 


(1870-a) ;  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
rector  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen  (1872); 
president  of  the  Royal  Society  (1883);  and 
Privy  Councillor  ( 1 893).  See  Lifo  and  LeUen 
of  Thomas  Henry  Huaiey,  by  Leonard  Huxley 
(1900),  and  cf.  A0NO8TIGI8M. 

Hybrid  [Lat.  hybrida,  spurious,  possibly 
from  Gr.  v/9/>c/| :  Ger.  Battard-  ifyybridMC) ; 
Fr.  hyhride  (omspring  of  two  natural  species 
— ^T.D.),  mk%8  (offspring  of  two  races  of  domestic 
animals ;  mongrel — t.]>.)  ;  Ital.  Hbrido,  The 
result  of  a  fertile  cross  between  two  species. 

The  existence  of  hybrids  (e.  g.  mules)  has 
long  been  known.  Govelin  is  said  to  have  first 
observed  hybridism  in  plants,  but  Kolreuter 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  laid 
the  foundations  of  our  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject. Herbart,  Gartner,  Wichert,  Nageli,  and 
many  others  carried  on  the  work,  which  Focke 
(i  88 1 )  has  summarized  and  extended.  Darwin 
considered  the  question  of  hybridization  in 
connection  with  the  origin  of  species.  Eariy 
obseiTers  held  that  hybrids  were  in  all  cases 
sterile.  Later  observations  show  that  this  is 
not  always  the  case  either  among  plants  or 
animals.  In  connection  with  this  subject  the 
origin  of  cross-sterility  between  species  has 
been  discussed  recently  by  Romanes  in  con- 
nection with  his  theory  of  Phybiologioal 
Selection  (q.v.). 

LvUraJtwre:  G.  Dabwin,  Animals  and 
Plants  under  Domestication ;  W.  A.  Focke, 
Die  Pflanzen-Mischlinge;  G.  J.  Romaves, 
Darwin  and  after  Darwin,  iii.  (cjiLJL) 

Xydrooeplialiui  (or  -I7)  [Gr.  vd«>/>,  water, 
+  Kc^i7,  head]:  Ger.  Hydrocephalus,  Wasser- 
hopf;  Fr.  hydroc^phalie ;  Ital.  idroeefalia.  An 
abnormal  accumulation  of  fluid  within  the  cra- 
nium ;  popularly  termed  *  water  on  the  brain.' 

The  disease  is  most  apt  to  be  congenital,  or 
to  appear  in  the  first  months  of  life.  Its 
most  marked  result  is  an  enlargement  of  the 
head.  The  mental  condition  of  developed 
cases  of  hydrocephalus  is  that  of  dullness, 
impaired  mental  action,  and  imbecility;  mus- 
cular weakness  is  also  apt  to  be  present. 
Hydrocephalus  is  distinguished  as  internal 
(the  usual  form)  when  the  serous  fluid  is  in 
the  ventricles ;  or  external  when  it  is  in  the 
meninges.  It  is  termed  chronic,  infantile,  or 
congenital  when  of  slow  growth  and  early 
appearance;  acute  when  it  appears  as  the 
result  of  meningitis. 

Literatftre :  Hugubmin,  in  Ziemssen's  En- 
cyc,  xii,  sub  verbo;  Heitbkeb,  in  Eulenbnrg's 
Real  Encyk.,  sub  verbo.  U'J*) 

Hydrotropinn :  see  Tbopism. 
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[Gr.l:    see  Platokibh,  Idxalibm, 
paBsim,  and  Mattkb  akd  Fobm. 

Vylotheism :  see  Thxism. 

Xjloaoinn  [Gr.  vXi;,  matter,  +  fan},  life] : 
Oer.  HylozoUmuB]  Fr.  hyUmnmne;  Ital.  tto- 
zoimno.  The  doctrine  which  endows  matter 
with  an  original  and  inherent  life,  and  con- 
ceives life  and  the  spiritual  process  in  general 
as  a  property  of  matter. 

In  the  philosophy  of  antiqoity,  hylozoistic 
tendencies  were  often  associated  with  the  crade 
attempts  at  a  philosophy  of  nature  (Thales, 
Anaximenes),  or  with  speculations  concerning 
the  soul  of  the  world  (the  Stoic  view  of  the 
cosmos  and  the  immanent  divine  reason). 
Similar  tendencies  appeared  in  the  Renais- 
sance philosophy  of  nature  (Paracelsus,  Car- 
danus,  Bruno,  Gassendi),  and  among  the  Cam- 
bridge Platonists  (Cudworth,  More).  In  later 
times  hylozoistic  views  have  been,  in  part, 
suggested  by  the  results  of  physical,  in  par- 
ticular of  organic,  science. 

LUeratwre',  Dibbbot,  Entretien  entre 
d'Alembert  et  Diderot,  and  Le  B6ve  d'Alem- 
bert ;  Robhtxt,  De  la  Nature ;  Haeckbl,  Der 
Monismus;  cf.  Eisleb,  Worterb.  d.  philos. 
Begriffe,  331,  and  the  histories  of  philo- 
sophy. (A.OJL.jr.) 

Hjp6V-  [Lat.  hyper- ;  Gr.  vircp,  over,  above] : 
Qer.  iibiT'^  Fr.  hyper-;  Ital.  tjper-.  (i)  In 
pathology :  a  prefix  indicating  an  unusual, 
abnormal,  or  excessive  degree  of  the  condition 
named  in  the  compound. 

Thus,  hyperaesthesia,  an  excessive  or  ex* 
alted  state  of  sensibility  to  sensory  impres- 
sions in  general,  or  to  tactile  ones  in  par- 
ticular ;  hyperbulia,  an  excessive  tendency  for 
desire  to  lead  to  action ;  hyperaemia,  an  ex- 
cessive supply  of  blood,  &c.  The  conditions 
thus  indicated  are  frequently  the  result  of  an 
irritation  or  inflammation  of  a  portion  of  the 
nervous  system;  and  are  opposed  to  condi- 
tions denoted  by  the  prefix  l^po-,  or  the  prefix 
a,  an^  or  ab,  which  indicate  a  defect  or  lack 
of  the  normal  condition  indicated  (as  anaes- 
thesia, abulia,  hypaesthesia,  hypobuHa).  ( J. j.) 

(2)  In  philosophy:  a  prefix  denoting  a 
higher  or  limiting  outcome  or  determination 
(so  also  Super-). 

Thus  hyperpersonal  or  snperpersonal  is 
that  which  is  of  the  nature  of  personality, 
but  to  which  the  predicates  of  personality, 
some  or  all,  do  not  apply ;  that  which  person- 
ality pressed  to  its  limits  would  or  might  be. 
The  hyperphenomenal  is  that  which  grounds 
or  explains  phenomena,  while  yet  not  itself 
phenomenal.    Cf.  Limitiko  Notion.   (j.m.b.) 


Hypanuetrofia  (also  Hyperopia)  [Gr. 
vircp,  over,  +  ft^pop,  measure,  +  ^,  eye] : 
Ger.  Hypermetrapie ;  Fr.  hypermHropie ; 
Ital.  iperme^opia.  That  defect  of  the  eye 
in  which,  with  the  accommodation  relaxed, 
parallel  rays  come  to  a  focus  behind  the  retina; 
the  opposite  of  myopia ;  long-sightedness. 

It  forms  one  of  the  common  defects  of  re- 
fraction, or  ametropia.  Its  most  frequent  cause 
is  a  shortness  of  the  eyeball  in  its  anterior- 
posterior  axis  (axial  hypermetropia) ;  yet  it 
may  be  due  to  deficient  refracting  power,  or 
deficient  convexity  of  the  refractive  mechanism 
(curvature  hypermetropia).  It  is  further  dis- 
tinguished according  to  its  degree  and  mode 
of  manifestation,  particularly  whether  or  not 
it  can  be  overcome  by  accommodation.  The 
axial  form  is  nearly  always  congenital.  The 
hypermetropic  eye  requires  acconmiodation 
for  very  distant  objects,  for  which  the  emme- 
tropic eye  need  not  accommodate  at  all.  For 
nearer  distances  an  unusual  degree  of  ac- 
commodation is  required,  which  is  aided  by 
the  use  of  convex  lenses.  It  is  said  that  in 
old  age  the  normal  eye  acquires  a  low  degree 
of  hypermetropia,  while  in  the  absence  of  the 
lens  (ApHAxiAf  q.v.)  a  very  high  degree  of 
it  is  usually  present.  See  also  SxBiLBisicus, 
and  Vision  (defects  of).  (J.  J.) 

Hyperopia :  see  Htpbbmbtbopia. 

Hyparpmumal :  see  Htpeb-  (2). 

Hyperplasia :  see  Htpbbtbofht. 

gypewpaca;  see  Space  (in  mathe- 
matics). 

Hyp«rtroplLy  [Gr.  vircp,  over,  +  rpot^^^ 
nutrition]:  G^er.  Hypertrophic \  Fr.  hyper- 
trophie,  hyperpUme^  hypergenhe;  Ital.  iper- 
tr^fia.  (i)  Excessive  growth  of  an  organ  by 
enlargement  of  its  tissue  elements. 

(3)  Abnormal  multiplication  of  elements,  for 
which  Hyperplasia  is  preferred.  (h.h.) 

In  the  French,  when  a  distinction  is  made 
between  hypertrophic  and  hyperplasie,  hyper- 
plasie  means  more  especially  an  increase  of 
the  organ  by  an  increase  of  the  number  of 
its  cells;  hypertrophic,  the  same  by  an  in- 
crease of  the  size  of  its  cells.  When  this 
distinction  is  not  made,  the  proper  word  is 
hypertrophic.  (t.d.) 

Hypnagogic  [Gr.  vimw,  sleep,  +  aymy^s^ 
leading]:  Ger.  hypnagogisch,  HaHheMaf- 
{Zuitcmd);  Fr.  hypnagogique ;  Ital.  ipna- 
gogieo.  Inducing  to  sleep,  and  thus  syno- 
nymous with  hypnogenic;  but  specifically 
used  of  the  condition  introductory  to  sleep, 
the  half-waking  condition  experienced  in 
going  to  sleep  or  in  coming  out  of  sleep, 
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or  resulting  from  the  action  of  a  general 
anaesthetic  (ether,  chloroform,  &c.).  The 
appearances  and  fancies  of  this  transitional 
condition  are  termed  hypnagogic  hallucina- 
tions or  illusions,  and  often  determine  the 
content  of  the  dream  state. 

LitercUtire :  the  term  was  introduced  hy 
A.  Maubt,  Le  Sommeil  et  les  H^ves,  and  his 
description  of  hypnagogic  images  is  classic 
See    also    MAKACs^iNE,   Sleep  (Eng.  trans., 

1897).  (J.J.-K.M.) 

Hypnogenie,  -genetio«  -ffenoiui  [Or. 
vnvogf  sleep,  +  yivtirts,  production  J :  Ger.  sMaf- 
hrmgend,  hypnogen;  Fr.  hypnoghM]  Ital. 
ipnogtno.  Sleep-producing ;  more  specifically 
applied  to  agencies  which  induce  the  hypnotic 
state. 

The  term  is  applied  to  the  physical  ac- 
cessories that  are  used  in  the  production  of 
the  hypnotic  state,  such  as  the  strained  fixa- 
tion of  a  hright  ohject,  rotating  mirrors,  a  sud- 
den light  or  sound,  stroking  the  face  or  hands, 
&c. ;  also  to  the  mental  methods  of  suggestion, 
direct  or  indirect.     See  Hypnosis.  (j.j.) 

Hypnology :  see  Hypnosis. 

Hypnosis  [Gr.  vftvos,  sleep]:  G^r.  Hyp- 
now  ;  Fr.  Hat  hypnoHque  {hypnoae — Ti.f.)  ; 
ItaL  ipnosiy  sUUo  ipnotico.  An  artificially 
induced  sleep-like  or  trance-like  condition 
of  mind  and  hody. 

On  the  physiological  side,  the  condition  re- 
semhles  thiat  of  normal  sleep,  except  in  the 
phase  called  somnambulism,  which  is  similar 
to  normal  somnambulism  or  sleep-walking. 
On  the  mental  side — to  which  the  term  hyp- 
nosis especially  applies — the  state  of  som- 
nambulism is  characterized  by  'suggestibility/ 
alterations  of  memory,  and  personal '  rapport' 
with  the  hypnotizer.  Many  authorities  bring 
all  the  phenomena  under  these  three  heads ; 
but  different  writers  show  the  widest  dif- 
ferences in  their  explanations  of  the  details, 
and  also  in  their  theories  of  hypnosis  as 
a  whole.  In  general,  the  theory  of  'sug- 
gestion,' advanced  and  developed  by  the 
'  Nancy  school,'  is  now  adopted,  in  opposition 
to  the  theory  of  the  '  Paris  school,'  to  which, 
however,  much  of  the  earliest  and  best  in- 
vestigations of  the  phenomena  are  due. 

The  suggestion  theory  brings  hypnosis 
within  the  normal  workings  of  consciousness 
in  relation  to  personal  and  other  stimulations, 
including  the  normal  phenomena  of  sleep  and 
dreaming.  The  Paris  school  held,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  hypnosis  is  a  pathological 
condition,  having  certain  well-marked  stages 
('  catalepsy,'    '  lethargy,'    '  somnambulism  *), 


with  which  certain  equally  well-marked 
physiological  conditions  were  connected.  Janet 
notes  that  these  three  stages  were  recognized 
by  D^spine  in  1840.  This  position  gave  rise 
to  an  elaborate  method  of  dealing  with  hyp- 
nosis in  its  different  stages,  which  those  who 
criticize  the  Paris  school  hold  is  based  largely 
upon  suggestion. 

The  terminology  of  the  subject  includes 
'animal  magnetism'  (a  synonym  of  hypno- 
tism), 'suggestive  therapeutics'  (hypnotic 
treatment  of  diseases),  'post-hypnotic'  or 
'deferred'  suggestion  (suggestions  given  in 
hypnosis  to  be  carried  out  after  return  to 
normal  life),  'auto-suggestion'  (suggestion 
to  one's  self;  in  this  case  self-hypnotization), 
'  exaltation '  (increased  acuteness  of  the 
senses  and  all  the  fioMsulties),  'criminal  sug- 
gestion '  (hypnotic  suggestion  of  crime).  For 
early  designations  of  the  whole  field,  see 
Hypnotism.  Hypnosis  is  often  called  '  Hyp- 
notic Suggestion  and  classed  under  Suo- 
OESTiON  (q.  v.),  and  illustrates  the  group  of 
phenomena  somewhat  loosely  termed  Fascina- 
tion (q.  v.).  Hypnology  (Li^geois)  has  been 
used  for  the  science  of  artificially  induced 
sleep  and  trance-like  states.  A  state  in 
animals  analogous  to  hypnosis  is  called  Cata- 
plexy (q.  v.). 

Literature :  James,  Princ.  of  Psychol.,  ii. 
chap,  xxvii;  Janet,  Automatisme  psychol.; 
Chabgot,  (Euvres  completes,  ix ;  Lkhmann, 
Die  Hypnose;  Wundt,  Hypnotismus  u.  8ng» 
gestion;  Dbssoib,  Bibliog.  des  modemen 
Hypnotismus  (with  supplements);  Fobsl, 
Hypnotismus;  Schmidkunz,  Psychol,  d.  Sug- 
gestion; Myebs,  The  Subliminal  Conscious- 
ness, in  Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Res.  (since  1892); 
OcHOBOWicz,  Mental  Suggestion;  Moll,  Hyp- 
notism(3rded.) ;  Bbbnheim,  Suggestive  Thera- 
peutics, and  Etudes  nouvelles  sur  I'Hypno- 
tisme ;  Binet,  Alterations  of  Persouality,  and 
(with  F^bA)  Animal  Magnetism;  E.  Mob- 
SELLi,  Magnetismo  animale  (1886).  Early 
works  are  James  Bbaid,  Neurypnology ; 
Obimes,  Electro-Biology ;  Duband  (de  Gros), 
Electro-dynamisme.  See  also  the  psycho- 
logical journals,  especially  the  Zeitsch.  f. 
Hypnotismus,  the  Rev.  de  I'Hypnotisme,  and 
Ann.  d.  Sci.  Psych.,  and  many  of  the  titles 
given  under  Suooestion.  (j.m.b.) 

Hypnotinn  (and  Xenaeziam) :  Ger. 
ffypnotUmua ;  IV.  hypnotisme  (metmirisme) ; 
Ital.  ipnotiamo.  The  theory  and  practical 
manipulation  of  Hypnosis  (q.v.),  sometimes 
known  as  Braidism. 

The  term  hypnotism  was  first  used  by  the 
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English  surgeon  James  Braid.  The  tenn 
mesmerism  belongs — with  such  other  terms 
as  neuiypnology  (Braid),  electro-biology, 
odology,  ^c.  —  to  the  older  ante-scientific 
period  of  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  it  arose 
from  the  name  of  Mesmer  (F.  A.),  a  physician 
who  practised  hypnotism  in  Europe  in  the 
last  third  of  the  i8th  century.  His  'cures' 
were  unfavonrably  reported  upon  by  a  royal 
French  commission  appointed  in  1 7 85.  ( j.m.b.) 

K3fpo-  [Gr.  vir6,  under]  :  Qer.  unter- ;  Fr. 
hypo- ;  Ital.  tjKh  or  suifh,  A  prefix  indicating 
a  subnormal  degree  of  the  condition  indicated 
in  the  compound,  as  bypobulia,  a  defective 
power  of  exercising  the  will;  hypokinesia, 
deficiency  of  reaction  to  a  stimulus ;  hypo- 
mania,  a  moderate  degree  of  mania ;  hyposmia, 
deficiency  of  smell,  &c 

Its  use  is  not  so  general  as  might  be  expected, 
owing  to  the  use  of  the  prefix  a,  ah,  or  an, 
not  in  the  strict  sense  of  total  lack  of,  but  to 
include  also  any  serious  deficiency.  Hypo-  is 
also  used  in  the  anatomical  sense  of  under 
(hypoglos8U8,hypogastrium),and  in  a  chemical 
sense  (hypochlorite,  &c.).  (j.j.) 

Hypoblast  [Gr.  viro,  under,  +  /SXucmSf , 
bud] :  Ger.  inneres  KeimbkUt ;  Fr.  hypoblaste 
(  =  endoderme) ;  Ital.  ipMasto,  The  inner 
of  the  two  primitive  layers  of  the  embryo 
animal.    Also  termed  Endodebm  (q.  ▼.). 

The  term  is  due  to  Michael  Foster;  first 
published  in  Huxley's  YerUbrated  Animals 
(187 1 ).  The  hypoblast  arises  in  some  cases 
by  Intaginatiok  (q.v.),  in  others  by  Db- 
LAMiNATiON  (q.  V.).  Which  of  these  two 
modes  of  origin  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  more 
primitive  is  a  matter  of  discussion.  See 
Gastbaea  TheobTjPlanxjlaTheobt,  Endo- 
DEBM,  and  Embbyo.  (c.li..m.) 

Bypoohondria  (or  -lans)  [Gr.  vn6,  under, 
+  x^f^poff  a  cartilage]  :  G^r.  Hypoehondrie ; 
Fr.  hypocandrie ;  Ital.  tpoccndria,  A  condition 
of  nervous  origin  characterized  by  conscious- 
ness and  morbid  anxiety  about  the  physical 
health  and  functions. 

As  the  derivation  of  the  term  implies,  the 
disease  was  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
the  hypochondriac  region  (the  liver  and  parts 
of  the  digestive  organsV  As  a  symptom 
variable  in  degree,  it  is  characteristic  of 
certain  temperaments  and  of  weakened  con- 
ditions of  the  nervous  system;  but  in  its 
extreme  development  it  becomes  a  symptom 
of  insanity,  and  frequently  constitutes  the 
main  factor  of  diagnosis  of  the  insanity, 
which  is  then  termed  hypochondriacal  insanity 
or  hypochondriacal  melancholia. 


It  is  closely  allied  to  melancholia,  with  its 
depression  of  spirits  and  concentration  of 
mind  upon  self,  but  it  difiers  from  it  in  that 
the  melancholic  is  absorbed  in  his  own 
thoughts,  often  to  indifference  regarding  his 
health  and  food,  while  the  hypochondriac  is 
constantly  busy  with  his  bodily  sensations. 
These  may  be  vague  and  general,  or  formu- 
lated with  regard  to  certain  organs.  The 
hypochondriac  reads  medical  literature,  con- 
sults various  physicians,  examines  his  own 
secretions,  fears  this  or  that  trouble,  analyses 
and  exaggerates  every  minute  symptom,  is 
conscious  of  his  digestion,  respiration,  or 
circulation,  administers  endless  remedies,  and 
changes  them  as  rapidly  for  othen.  He  may 
entertain  definite  delusions  as  to  the  specific 
cause  of  his  ill  health,  but  he  may  be  free 
from  delusions  and  simply  absorbed  in  his 
bodily  feelings  and  misery.  Such  disorder 
is  allied  to  hysteria  as  well  as  to  melancholia, 
into  which  it  often  develops.  It  may  be 
further  distinguished  according  to  the  par- 
ticular organs  (the  head,  the  digestive  tracts) 
which  are  supposed  to  be  afiected ;  but  the 
mental  type  is  similar  throughout. 

Literature:  art.  Hypochondriasis,  in  Tuke's 
Diet,  of  Psychol.  Med. ;  the  textbooks  of  mental 
diseases,  in  locis;  Takzi,  in  Tratt.  ital.  di 
Med.  (1898);  BiNSWANOEB,  in  Nothnagel's 
Spec.  Pathol,  u.  Ther.,  xii.  (j.j.) 

Hypophyaiji  or  Pituitery  Body:  see 
Bbain,  Glossary,  sub  verbo. 

Hypostasis  [Gr.].  Scholastic  term  for 
Substance  (q.v.).  See  Latin  and  Scho- 
lastic Tebionoloot  (ii). 

The  verb  to  hypoetasize  (sometimes  written 
hypostatize)  is  used  of  the  making  actual  or 
counting  real  of  abstract  conceptions.   (j.m.b.) 

Derived  from  Stoic  thought,  hypostasis 
was  in  common  use  amongst  Christians  during 
the  Christological  and  Trinitarian  controver- 
sies of  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries.  Literally, 
the  word  means  *  a  support ' ;  in  theosophical 
and  theological  discussions,  it  came  to  mean 
'substance,'  essential  nature,  modality;  and 
finally,  as  accepted  in  Christian  dogma, 
'subject'  or  person.  Subject  at  first  had 
merely  the  nuanee  of  a  mode  of  existence; 
latterly  it  came  to  imply  a  distinct,  self- 
conscious  personality.  Its  precise  meaning 
in  this  last  sense  was  doubtless  rendered 
clearer  to  those  who  used  it  by  the  developed 
implications  of  the  word  jyereona  in  Boman 
law.  This  definite  meaning  was  not  fully 
attained  till  362  ;  and  it  probably  grew  out 
of  the  necessity  for  preserving  the   definite 
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(personal)  being  of  the  Son  even  as  sharing 
the  essence  of  the  Father.  The  history  of 
the  matter  is  still  fieir  from  being  clearly 
understood. 

Literature:  Habnaok,  Hist,  of  Dogma 
(Eng.  trans.),  iv.  33  f. ;  Stkntbup,  in  Inns- 
brucker    Zeitsch.    f.    kath.    Theol.    (1877), 

59  f.  (B.M.W.) 

Xypostatioal  Vnion :  Ger.  persordieU 
Einheit ;  Fr.  union  hypo8taJtiqw ;  Ital.  unione 
ipostatiea,  A  Christological  term  used  to 
denote  the  relation  between  the  divine  and 
human  natures  in  Christ. 

It  is  set  forth  in  the  Creed  of  Chalcedon 
(451)  as  against  the  errors  of  Euttchianish 
(q.  v.)  and  Nestosianism  (q.  y.).  It  consists 
in  the  declaration  that  the  two  natures  are 
supematurally  united  inseparably,  and  this 
by  means  of  the  Incarnation.  They  remain 
distincti  notwithstanding  they  together  form 
a  single  personality.  They  are  not  to  be 
thought  of  as  merely  absorbed  or  confused  or 
mystically  united.  For,  as  Leo  says,  'the 
same  who  is  true  God  is  also  true  man,  and 
in  this  unity  there  is  no  deceit ;  for  in  it  the 
lowliness  of  man  and  the  majesty  of  Gk)d 
perfectly  pervade  one  another.'  Hypostatical 
uuion  is  to  be  carefully  distingui^ed  from 
the  unto  vnystica  (or  internal  communion)  of 
the  individual  Christian  with   Christ.     See 

CUBISTOLOOT. 

LiUratwre:  Habkack,  Hist,  of  Dogma 
(Eng.  trans.),  iv.  (b.m.w.) 

Xypotliens  [Gr.  vif6B€irts\ :  Qiec,Hyp(4he8e\ 
Fr.  hypathise ;  Ital.  ipoten.  Hypothesis, 
expressed  in  its  most  general  terms,  is  a 
name  given  to  any  assumption  of  a  fact  or 
connection  of  facts  from  which  can  be  deduced 
explanation  of  a  fact  or  connection  of  &cts 
already  knowu. 

The  formation  of  hypotheses,  thus  defined, 
is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  but  the  exposi- 
tion in  concrete  &shion  of  the  *  explanatory 
tendency,'  which  is  the  vital  spring  of  all 
thought.  It  is  not  necessary,  though  it  is 
natural,  that  the  term  hypothesis  should  be 
restricted  to  the  more  organized  departments 
of  thought  called  sciences.  In  this  quarter, 
however,  questions  arise  of  general  logical 
interest  regarding  the  kinds,  conditions,  and 
limits  of  hypothesis,  and  the  exact  place  they 
hold  in  relation  to  other  distinguishable  parts 
of  the  whole  process  of  tentative  explana- 
tion. To  such  questions  definite  answers  are 
probably  impossible,  on  account  of  the  con- 
tinuous alteration  in  the  contents  of  acquired 
knowledge  and  the  varying  boundary  between 


established  truth  and  coigecture.  Without 
detailed  specification,  it  is  bard  to  maintain 
the  distinction,  on  which  Mill  insists,  between 
a  hypothesis  which  defines  coi^ecturally  the 
law  or  laws  of  a  collocation  of  facts  already 
known  to  exist  and  to  be  concerned  in  the 
facts  sought  to  be  explained,  and  a  hypo- 
thesis whose  content  is  the  assumed  existence 
of  a  fact  either  not  known  to  exist  or  not 
known  to  enter  into  the  collocation  determin- 
ing the  phenomenon  to  be  explained.  It  ia 
only  on  the  grounds  supplied  by  ahready 
established  knowledge  that  we  can  formulate 
even  the  most  general  restrictive  conditions 
for  the  formation  of  a  hypothesis.  The 
treatment  of  the  testing  of  hypotheses  too 
often  proceeds  with  neglect  of  the  two  con- 
siderations: (i)  that  the  establishment  of 
a  law  and  the  formation  of  a  hypothesis  are 
two  distinct  things  occupying  dlifferent  posi- 
tions in  the  order  of  thought,  and  (2)  that 
there  are  no  special  conditions  of  proof  in  the 
case  of  hypothesis;  the  conditions  are  those 
of  proof  in  general.    Cf.  Tbeobt. 

LiUrcUure:  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
chief  views  regarding  the  nature  and  place  of 
hypothesis  is  given  in  Navillb,  La  Logiqne 
de  I'Hypothfese  (1880);  also  Jbvons,  Princ. 
of  ScL,  generally,  and  especially  chaps,  xxiii, 
xxiv,  xxvi;  Bosanqubt,  Logic,  Bk.  IL 
chap.  V.  Some  good  remarks  on  the  philo- 
sophical issues  involved  will  be  found  in 
liiEBHAKN,  Die  Klimax  d.  Theorien.      (bjl.) 

Xypotlietioal:  Ger.  kypoihetUeh;  Fr.%po- 
thHique;  Ital.  ipotetico.  (i)  Dependent  or 
conditioned. 

(2)  In  logic:  the  general  character  of 
the  hypothetical  judgment  and  syllogism  ia 
defined  by  the  relation  of  dependence  which 
is  expressed  by  the  one  and  which  enters  into 
the  premises  of  the  other. 

Examples : 

Hypothetical  Judgment : 

If  you  go,  you  will  be  killed. 
Hypothetical  Syllogism : 
If  you  go,  you  will  be  killed, 

(1)  You  will  go,  I  I      You  will  not 

hence  you  will  be  >  or  (2)  <  be  killed,  hence 
killed  j  ( you  will  not  go. 

As  to  the  more  precise  definition  of  this  rela- 
tion, there  has  been,and  is  yet,  great  divergence 
of  view  among  logicians.  According  to  some 
the  only  relation  truly  hypothetical  is  that 
formally  expressed  in  the  principle  of  reason 
and  CoNSBQUBNT  (q.v.),  the  relation  of  logical 
dependence  or  consequence ;  and  even  in  re- 
spect to  this,  there  is  permisBible  the  more 
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refined  difference  between  the  interpt^etationB 
of  the  relation  as  either  merely  stating  snch 
dependence  or  as  implying  what  Mill  called 
'  inferribility.'  According  to  others,  the  rela- 
tion includes  all  types  of  general  statement 
of  a  law  connecting  two  facts  in  such  fashion 
that  the  one  indicates  the  other,  or  serres  as 
a  sign  of  it.  The  difference  depends  to  some 
extent  on  the  varying  views  taken  as  to  the 
scope  and  import  of  cat^i^cal  assertion.  It 
is  probable  that  a  reconciliation  of  the  divert 
gent  views  is  to  be  found  by  the  method  of 
genetically  sarreying  the  types  of  judgment; 
for  in  each  of  them  a  gradual  ascent  is  dis- 
cernible from  concrete  to  more  and  more 
abstract  relations.  In  aU  cases  the  hyxx>the- 
tical  judgment  rests  upon  the  assertion  of 
some  general  relation  as  holding  good;  and 
all  are  agreed  as  to  the  general  principle  of 
the  judgment — that  given  the  antecedent,  the 
consequent  must  be  accepted,  and  that  from 
denial  of  the  consequent  there  follows  denial 
of  the  antecedent.  According  to  the  different 
interpretations  taken  of  the  judgment,  there 
will  be  different  doctrines,  as  (i)  to  the  ad- 
missibility of  distinctions  of  quantity  and 
quality,  (2)  as  to  the  possibility  of  spplying 
the  formal  premise  of  conversion,  and  contra- 
position and  opposition.  From  the  more 
psychological  side,  the  question  has  to  be 
considered,  how  thought  comes  to  express  itself 
in  hypothetical  fiuhion ;  and  here  stress  may 
be  laid  on  the  element  of  doubt,  which  is 
clearly  of  like  nature  with  the  thought  in- 
volved, and  may  affect  not  the  general 
relation  represented,  but  the  concrete  cases 
in  which  it  is  embodied ;  or  on  the  &ctor  of 
supposition,  i.e.  ideal  experiment,  which  again 
rests  on  a  general  relation  implied.  The 
hypothetical  syllogism  is  generally  defined  as 
syllogism  having  a  hypothetical  major  premise, 
and  a  minor  which  either  categorically  affirms 
the  antecedent  (modus  ponens) — (i)  above — 
or  denies  the  consequent  (modtu  t43Uens) — (2) 
above.  Such  a  syllogism  is  perhaps  more  strictly 
to  be  designated  hypothetico-categorical. 
There  is  obviously  possible  a  form  of  reasoning, 
purely  hypothetical,  in  which  premises  and 
conclusion  are  all  hypothetical  judgments. 

Neither  hypothetical  judgment  nor  syllogism 
was  formally  recognized  by  Aristotle.  What 
he  called  reasonings  from  a  hypothesis  or 
proposition  assumed  to  be  true,  were  treated 
by  him  in  connection  with  indirect  proof;  and 
though  they  closely  resemble  the  later  hypothe- 
tical syUogisms,  were  not  recogniased  by  Aristotle 
as  having  any  special  features.    The  treatment 


of  them  was  carried  much  farther  by  the 
early  Peripatetics;  and  in  the  Stoic  logic  there 
is  clear  recognition  of  the  peculiar  thought 
of  '  consequence,'  '  logical  dependence '  as  the 
import  of  the  hypothetical  judgment,  a  judg- 
ment which  they,  however,  grouped  along  with 
copulatives  and  disjunctives.  Most  points  of 
the  modem  theory  are  discussed  by  Boethius, 
from  whose  elaborate  treatment  the  later 
logic  mainly  drew.  In  modem  logic  the  dis- 
cussion has  been  largely  influenced  by  the 
decisive  view  taken  by  Kant,  who  connected 
the  hypothetical  judgment  with  the  principle 
of  reason  and  consequent,  and  therefore 
assigned  to  it  a  quite  special  place  distinct 
from  and  co-ordinate  with  the  categorical 
judgment.  Kant's  predecessor  Wolff  had,  on 
the  other  hand,  tended  towards  the  view,  fre- 
quently taken,  and  to  some  extent  encouraged 
by  the  current  mode  of  defining  the  hypothetical 
judgment,  that  the  hypothetical  judgment  is  a 
subordinate  form  of  the  categorical,  the  real 
assertion  being  the  consequent  which  is  put 
forward  not  absolutely,  as  in  the  categorical, 
but  subject  to  an  expressed  condition.     (b.a.) 

From  this  point  of  view  (which  indeed  is 
the  only  tenable  one),  hypotheticals  are 
characterized  only  by  their  composite  charac- 
ter— they  are  statements  concerning  possible 
statements,  instead  of  concerning  terms ;  that 
is  to  say,  '  if  a  is  6,  0  is  ^ '  affirms  the  in^'ari- 
able  sequence  (whether  empirical  or  inferential) 
of  '  c  is  (f '  upon  '  a  is  6.'  It  is  an  essential 
part  of  this  doctrine  that  the  hypothetical 
proposition  does  not  deserve  the  extreme 
amount  of  attention  that  has  been  given  it — 
it  is  of  no  greater  consequence  for  logic  than 
many  other  relations  that  are  constantly 
affirmed  to  hold  between  statements  (some 
universal  in  quality  and  some  particular) ;  as, 
unless  a  is  6,  0  is  (f ;  not  only  if  a  is  5,  is  e  ^; 
never  when  a  is  5,  is  c  ^ ;  though  a  is  6,  0  is 
sometimes  d,  Sigwart,  returning  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  showed  (1871)  that  the 
hypothetical  judgment  asserts  the  sure  follow- 
ing of  the  validity  of  the  consequent  upon  the 
validity  of  the  antecedent,  and  that  by  this 
alone  it  deserves  the  name  of  judgment,  (cl.f.) 

Herbart,  from  his  modification  of  the  formal 
doctrine,  was  led  to  raise  the  question  as  to 
the  categorical  judgment,  and  deciding  that 
it  was  not  existential,  practically  identified  it 
with  the  hypothetical,  a  view  from  which 
conceptualist  logic  can  hardly  free  itself.  His 
follower,  Drobisch,  introduced  a  distinction 
between  qualitative  predications  and  predica- 
tions of  relation,  the  latter  embracing  the 
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hypothetical.  Boole,  accepimg  the  view  that 
the  hypothetical  is  an  assertion  ahout  the  truth 
of  an  assertion,  called  it  a  secondary  pro- 
position, defined  the  <  universe  of  discourse ' 
in  such  secondary  propositions  as  being  the 
time  at  which  they  together  hold  good,  and 
so  brought  them  within  the  scope  of  his 
general  symbolic  method. 

Venn's  treatment  from  this  point  of  view 
{Symbolic  Logic,  chap,  viii),  and  his  discus- 
sion of  the  more  philosophical  questions  in- 
Tolyed  {Empirical  Logic,  chap,  x),  are  of  special 
interest.  Much  acute  discussion  will  be  found 
in  Keynes  {Formal  Logic),  who  adopts  and 
works  out  a  distinction  between  the  conditional 
and  the  hjrpothetioal,  resembling  that  above 
indicated  between  concrete  and  abstract  rela- 
tions. The  best  historical  account  of  views 
is  that  of  Sigwart  {Beitr.  z.  Lehre  des  hyp. 
Urth,,  187 1) ;  see  also  his  Logik,  §§  35-^,  49- 
50.  A  psychological  discussion  of  judgments 
and  syllogisms,  in  which  a  classification  is 
reached  on  the  basis  of  belief,  and  the  hypo- 
thetic is  made  a  fundamental  form,  is  to  be 
found  in  Baldwin,  Handb.  of  Psychol.,  i.  chap. 

xiv.  Cf.  JUDOMEKT,  CaTEOOBICAL  JUDG- 
MENT, Stllooism,  and  Infebbnce.         (b.a.) 

Xypotlietical  Dualism.  Cosmothbtig 
Idealism  (q.  v.).    See  Idealism,  passim. 

Xypotlietical  Zmp«ratiT0 :    see  Cate- 

GOBICAL  ImPEBATIVB. 

Xypotlietioal  KoraUty:  see  Absolute 
Ethics. 

Xysteria  [Gr.  varipa,  the  womb]:  Ger. 
Hysteric;  Fr.  hysUrie;  Ital.  isterimno. 
The  term  hysteria  is  used  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent senses  that  it  should  hardly  be  accepted 
as  a  serious  term  unless  the  context  shows 
what  definition  is  implied.  The  common  but 
objectionable  usage  covers  states  of  deficient 
emotional  control  and  states  of  'imaginary' 
diseases.  The  common  medical  usage  is  a 
little  less  crude,  but  fails  to  rise  to  a  clear 
definition  of  what  is  implied  by  '  imaginary.' 
In  neurological  literature  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  to  limit  the  term  to  those  psycho- 
genic disorders  which  Charcot  and  his  school 
have  worked  out:  disorders  of  function  de- 
pending usually  on  subconscious  states  of 
mind  of  the  nature  of  those  observed  in 
hypnotism.  Lloyd  defines  it  as  a  psycho- 
neurosis,  of  which  the  physical  symptoms  are 
the  most  conspicuous,  tending  to  disguise  the 
(really  fundamental)  mental  phenomena  and 
to  simulate  superficially  the  effects  of  various 
organic  diseases.  (A.M.) 

The  etymology  of  the  term  reflects  the  sup- 


posed connection  of  this  disorder  (a  view 
dominant  until  within  recent  times)  with 
uterine  troubles.  While  the  name  is  retained 
this  view  is  abandoned,  and  even  the  special 
association  of  hysterical  symptoms  with  the 
female  sex  must  be  modified. 

If  insanity  may  be  considered  as  a  disorder 
in  the  functionally  highest  layers  of  the  cortex 
(which  involve  the  most  complex  intellectaal 
processes,  and  inhibition  of  which  renders 
control  impossible),  hysteria  may  be  considered 
to  involve  the  next  lower  level  of  functional 
action,  which  is  amenable  to  controL  Its  dis- 
turbance is  consistent  with  intellectual  ability, 
and  is  liable  to  bring  with  it  sensori-motor 
disorders  (Mercier).  Hjrsteria  is  best  con- 
sidered a  special  type  or  tendency  of  neurotic 
or  psychopathic  instability  which  comes  either 
as  an  abnormality  of  development  (conatita- 
tional  inferiority)  or  as  a  feature  of  acquired 
nervous  disturbances.  In  accordance  with 
the  view  that  hysteria  is  a  tendency  or  dia^ 
thesis  rather  than  a  disease,  and  that  mental 
characteristics  form  its  distinctive  features, 
these  aspects  may  be  first  considered. 

Sul>fect8  of  Hysteria.  Hysteria  exhibits  its 
connection  with  other  forms  of  nervous  dis- 
orders in  its  hereditary  relations ;  neuropathic 
families  present  cases  of  distinct  insanity,  of 
epilepsy,  and  of  hysteria  in  close  connection. 
While  it  may  come  on  earlier,  it  is  most  apt 
to  appear  soon  after  puberty,  the  ages  between 
fifteen  and  twenty  being  most  productive  of 
it.  The  complex  unfoldment  and  enlargement 
of  emotions  and  ideas  which  ensue  at  this 
time  make  it  a  period  of  special  stress  and 
strain,  a  crisis  in  which  any  latent  nervous 
instability  is  especially  apt  to  become  manifest. 
The  more  marked  suddenness  of  onset  of  this 
period  in  woman,  its  more  automatic  relations 
with  her  physical  economy,  her  deeper  emo- 
tional development  and  the  greater  restraint 
of  expression  and  action  which  social  castom 
places  upon  her,  contribute  to  a  feminine  pre- 
ponderance of  hysteria.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  so  marked  as  was  formerly  considered; 
hysteria  in  males  is  quite  common,  and 
certain  French  statistics  show  that  in  the 
lower  classes  hysteria  is  more  common  in  men 
than  in  women,  while  in  the  higher  social 
strata  the  reverse  is  the  case.  It  is  certain 
that  lack  of  rational  interests  and  occnpatioiiB, 
of  wholesome  outlets  for  natural  instincts,  as 
well  as  hereditary  taint^  contribute  to  the 
development  of  hysteria.  Emotional  shock, 
long-continued  anxiety  or  strain,  and  a  large 
number  of  special  disorders  which  deplete  or 
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unbalance  the  nervous  system  may  act  as 
spedal  excitants  of  hysteria. 

Mefnldl  Symiitoms.  Exaggerated  impres- 
sionability, the  liability  to  tremulous  emotion 
on  slight  provocation,  undue  concentration 
upon  self,  a  craving  for  sympathy,  a  limited 
power  of  adaptation  to  circumstances,  irreso- 
luteness,  imperfectly  controlled  action — these 
are  some  of  the  prominent  characteristics  of 
the  hysterically  disposed  temperament.  They 
do  not  constitute  insanity,  and  indeed  the 
mental  disorder  may  be  very  slight.  The 
outrageous  and  improper  actions  at  times  per- 
formed are  recognized  by  the  patient  to  be 
the  result  of  a  want  of  controL  As  in  all 
temperamental  abnormalities,  there  are  endless 
degrees,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest ;  and 
in  hystma  especially  the  variety  of  the  mental 
symptoms  and  the  doubt  which  is  cast  on  their 
genuineness  by  a  probable  admixture  of  im- 
posture renders  the  state  most  difficult  to 
describe.  While  the  craftiness  and  subtlety 
of  certain  hysterical  subjects  must  be  fully 
admitted,  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  disease 
itself  as  in  any  way  a  sham;  although  one 
must  admit  the  proneness  to  deception,  which 
in  some  cases  becomes  a  dominant  passion  for 
falsehood  and  deceit,  and  in  others  is  only  the 
natural  resource  of  a  temperament  longing 
for  sympathy  and  interest.  Apart  from  the 
sensory  and  motor  disorders,  the  true  nature 
of  which  is  indicated  by  their  amenability 
to  suggestion  and  psychic  influences,  it  is 
difficult  in  many  cases  to  detect  any  tangible 
mental  abnormalities. 

Semory  Disorders.  Hyperaesthesia,  anaes- 
thesia, pain,  and  perverted  forms  of  sensibility 
(dysaesthesia,  paraesthesia)  are  most  common. 
Excessive  tenderness  in  certain  regions 
(abdomen,  epigastrium,  spine,  ovary,  joints) 
is  a  frequent  symptom,  the  hysterical  nature 
of  which  can  be  determined  only  by  elimina- 
tion of  true  objective  causes.  Certain  spots 
or  areas  may  exhibit  anaesthesia  or  analgesia ; 
these  may  be  superficial  or  so  deep  that 
needles  may  be  thrust  into  the  skin  without 
evoking  pain  or  sensation.  The  conjunctiva 
may  be  quite  insensitive  to  touch.  There 
may  be  hemianaesthesia,  limited  to  the  entire 
half  of  the  body  and  affecting  the  special 
senses  as  well,  or  affecting  only  certain  uni- 
lateral tactile  areas.  Frequently  the  patient 
is  unaware  of  the  anaesthesia. 

The  psychical  origin  of  such  anaesthesias 
is  indicated  by  their  sensibility  to  sug- 
gestion and  'transfer'  (see  below).  In  the 
sphere  of  the  special  senses  may  occur  intoler- 


ance of  light,  abnormal  acuity  of  vision,  sub- 
jective sensations  of  flashes,  bad  tastes  or 
odours,  partial  deafness,  &c.  The  craving  for 
unnatui«l  and  distasteful  articles  of  food  is 
referred  to  disorders  of  taste.  Specially  note- 
worthy are  the  visual  troubles;  the  most 
frequent  being  the  narrowing  of  the  visual 
field,  usually  affecting  both  eyes,  but  one  more 
than  the  other.  The  absence  of  ocular  and 
tactile  reflexes  is  frequently  noted,  as  well  as 
the  capricious  and  variable  character  of  the 
sensory  disorders  in  general.  These  are  ex- 
tremely common,  and  again  indicate  a  partici- 
pation of  centres  lower  than  those  connected 
with  the  mental  symptoms. 

Motor  Disorders.  These  occur  mainly  in 
the  form  of  (i)  spasms,  (2)  convulsions,  and 
(3)  various  paralyses.  (i)Cnaracteristic  forms 
of  spasms  are  the  globus  hystericus,  which  is 
described  as  though  a  lump  were  rising  from 
the  epigastrium  to  the  throat  and  there 
causing  a  choking  and  flow  of  tears.  Spas- 
modic cough,  respiratory  difficulties,  vomiting, 
stomachic  or  intestinal  spasms,  and  both  tonic 
and  clonic  spasms  of  muscles  may  be  present, 
and  in  some  cases  inay  disappear  suddenly 
after  enduring  for  months  or  years.  The 
mixture  of  laughter  and  weeping  is  perhaps 
the  commonest  example  of  hysterical  spasm. 
Contractures  have  been  noted,  especially  by 
French  observers.  They  may  persist  during 
sleep,  resist  slight  etherization,  and  yield  bnly 
to  electric  stimulation.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
they  may  be  aroused  by  slight  tapping  or 
excitation  as  well  as  by  psychical  causes.  (2) 
Convulsive  seizures  are  of  common  occurrence 
in  pronounced  hysteria.  These  maybe  preceded 
by  a  feeling  of  choking,  a  pain,  headache, 
vertigo,  or  the  like ;  they  rarely  come  with  ex- 
treme suddenness,  and  are  frequently  resisted 
by  the  patient  for  some  time.  If  the  patient 
ftdls,  severe  injury  or  dangerous  positions  are 
avoided  (unlike  the  epileptic).  The  result- 
ing spasms  are  irregular  (seldom  clonic); 
opisthotonos — a  position  in  which  the  body 
is  arched  backwanls  and  rests  on  the  head  and 
heels — is  noted  by  French  observers.  The 
avoidance  of  injury  in  fiiUing,  the  use  of 
language,  and  other  symptoms  indicate  that  the 
unconsciousness  in  the  hysterical  fit  is  partial 
only.  (3)  Lessened  muscular  power  and  any 
degree  and  form  of  paralysis  may  occur  affecting 
the  visceral  or  voluntary  system.  Hysterical 
aphonia  is  a  common  variety.  In  this  the 
voice  alone  is  affected,  and  a  characteristic 
whisper  is  used.  In  hysterical  mutism  the 
defect  is  more  psychical,  and  all  spoken  lan- 
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guage  is  lost,  eyen  the  most  common  words,  so 
often  retained  in  true  aphasia;  intelligence 
is  unimpaired,  there  is  a  desire  to  speak,  and 
writing  proceeds  fluently.  The  legs  are  apt 
to  be  concerned  in  paresis,  with  rigidity  in 
thighs  and  feet,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  the  arms. 
Paraplegias  and  abnormalities  in  response  to 
electrical  stimuli  are  frequent.  Hysterical 
paralysis  can  be  distinguished  from  true 
orga^c  paralysiB  only  by^fnlly  noting  the 
absence  of  symptoms  of  true  organic  disorders. 
There  is,  too,  in  hysteria,  a  characteristic  want 
of  effort,  indicating  a  defect  in  will  power, 
resembling  that  in  awaking  from  sleep.  The 
tendency  to  sudden  disappearance,  to  modifi- 
cation by  suggestion,  with  the  accompanying 
mental  symptoms,  is  a  significant  mark  of 
hysterical  paralyses. 

To  sum  up,  it  may  be  said  that  the  charac- 
teristic change  is  the  predominance  of  dis^ 
orders  of  whole  psychogenetic  complexes  of 
movements,  e.  g.  disorders  of  the  use  of  the 
legs  for  walking,  while  the  patient  can  still 
dimb ;  without  involvement  of  those  features 
which  are  not  under  psychic  control,  Le. 
without  influence  on  reflexes,  electric  re- 
action of  nei'ves  and  muscles,  &c 

Bodily  Condition,  Disorders  of  circulation 
and  digestion  are  common.  A  tendency  to 
syncope,  palpitation,  high  temperatures  of 
short  duration,  unusual  sensations  of  cold  and 
heat,  have  been  noted ;  as  have  also  vomiting, 
accumulation  of  gas  in  the  digestive  tract, 
abnormal  secretions,  difficulty  in  taking  food, 
constipation,  and  the  like. 

Hysterogenic  Zones.  The  existence  of  certain 
areas,  stimulation  of  which  by  pressure  may 
provoke  or  arrest  the  paroxysm  of  hysteria, 
was  indicated  by  Charcot  (1873) ;  not  only 
in  the  ovarian  region,  but  particularly  the 
definite  regions  of  the  head  and  trunk.  They 
are  frequently  associated  with  dysaesthesias, 
and  may  be  related  to  these.  Their  variability 
in  some  cases,  and  the  fact  that  pressure  may 
both  provoke  or  arrest  the  attack,  indicate 
the  psychic  factor  in  this  process. 

Hysteria  and  Hyprums,  Whether  one 
maintains,  with  Charcot  and  his  supporters, 
that  hypnosis  is  a  neurosis  with  definite 
stages  and  somatic  symptoms,  or,  with  the 
Nancy  school,  that  mental  suggestion  is  the 
one  sufficient  clue  to  the  entire  range  of  phe- 
nomena, the  existence  of  a  special  relation 
between  hysteria  and  hypnosis  cannot  be 
denied.  It  is  certainly  easier  to  produce  the 
deeper  stages  and  the  more  unusual  pheno- 
mena of  hypnotic  suggestion  in  hysterical 


subjects  than  in  others.  According  to  Charcot 
the  relation  is  more  intimate;  the  grande 
hypnotisme  with  its  definite  forms  (lethargy, 
catalepsy,  and  somnambulism),  its  marl^ 
bodily  stigmata  and  symptoms,  its  hypnogenic 
spots,  its  spasms,  &c.,  occurs  aknost  wholly  in 
hysterical  patient&  Hypnotism  has  also  been 
used  as  a  means  of  study  of  the  hysterical 
condition;  it  has  been  found,  for  instance, 
that  while  the  anaesthetic  or  paralytic  arm  of 
an  hysterical  subject  is  apparently  devoid  of 
sensation  and  voluntary  control,  it  does  re- 
spond to  the  suggestions  made  in  the  hypnotic 
condition  by  touches  and  movements.  Such 
observations,  which  have  been  ingeniously 
varied  (see  Janet,  L'Automaiisme  psyAo- 
logique),  are  of  importance  in  the  study  of 
automatism  and  disorders  of  Pebsokality 
(q.v.).  Cf.  Hyfkosis,  and  Hystebo-bpilspst. 

Historical.  Apart  from  the  variations  in 
the  conceptions  of  this  malady,  and  particularly 
its  relations  with  ovarian  troubles  and  its 
dependence  upon  nervous  conditions  (see  F^ 
as  cited  below,  551  ff.),  hysteria  has  been  of 
importance  historically  because  it  furnishes 
the  clue  to  many  of  the  phenomena  of  posses- 
sion and  ecstasyy  of  Witohcbaft  (q.v.),  de- 
monomania,  and  mental  epidemics  (FM^  loc. 
cit.,  451  ff.).  The  paroigrsm  of  hysteria  so 
suggestive  of  possession,  the  anaesthetic  spots 
found  in  witches,  the  marvellous  sudden  cures 
at  holy  shrines,  as  well  as  the  special  suscepti- 
bility of  hysterical  persons  to  suggestion  and 
contagion,  indicate  some  of  the  directions  in 
which  modem  study  illuminates  the  phenomena 
of  the  past  (cf.  White,  The  Warfwre  ofSctemee 
tvith  Theology,  1896,  chap,  xvi ;  and  Lehmann, 
Aherglavhe  u.  Zauberei^  1899). 

lAkratiwre'.  art  Hysteria,  in  Tuke's  Diet 
of  PsychoL  Med.  (1892) ;  Qillbs  db  la  Tou- 
BBiTB,  Traits  de  THyst^rie  (3  vola,  1896-8); 
A.  PiTBBs,  Le^ns  sur  I'Hyst^rie  (a  vols., 
1 891);  Pbbston,  Hysteria  and  allied  Con- 
ditions (1897) ;  Janxt,  Etat  mental  des  Hy»- 
tMques  (1894);  Ch.  FAbb,  Hysteria,  in 
Twentieth  Cent.  Pract  of  Med.,  x  (1897,  with 
bibliography);  Bbbubb  and  Fbbud,  Stud, 
tt.  Hysterie  (1895);  general  works  on  Patho- 
logy (q.  v.,  notably  Chabcot).        (j.j.-a.il) 

Hyst«ro-«piliepiQr :  C>er.  Hystero-epUepsie; 
Fr.  hystiro-^nlepsie  \  Ital.  istero-^^Uessia. 
A  term  which  has  its  origin  in  the  difficulty 
of  distinguisliing  between  many  forms  of  con- 
vulsions of  true  epilepsy  or  true  hysteria.  It 
is  also  applied  to  those  cases  of  hysteria  in 
which  convulsions  occur  (grande  hysteric  of 
Charcot). 
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The  paroxysms  in  ibis  form  of  disorder  may 
be  violent ;  the  patient  ofben,  after  distinct 
aura)  &lls  with  a  cry,  more  completely  loses 
oonscioasness  than  in  ordinary  hysteria,  pre- 
sents tonic  convtdsions  usually  more  marked 
on  the  side  where  dysaesthesia  or  paralysis 
has  been  manifested,  and  may  go  through  a 
series  of  flexions  and  extensions  of  the  whole 
tnmk,  which  are  either  general  writhings  or 
movements  coarsely  suggestive  of  the  influence 
of  various  passions.  This  epileptic  stage, 
which  comes  first,  has  many  of  the  characteristic 
symptoms  of  true  epilepsy :  the  suspension  of 
respiration,  the  swelling  of  the  neck,  the 
foaming  at  the  mouth,  the  position  of  the 
limbs.  But  the  subsequent  irregular  move- 
ments, the  admixture  of  speech  mimicry  and 
other  mental  elements,  as  weU  as  the  personal 
history  of  the  patient  and  the  absence  of  other 
epileptic  symptoms,  are  sufficient  to  differen- 
tiate the  one  from  the  other.  Fixed  positions 
or  contraetions  are  apt  to  occur,  and  are  often 
maintained  during  sleep  and  for  a  long  time. 
In  addition  the  dysaesthesias  and  paralyses, 


the  pain  and  hysterogenic  zones,  the  curious 
disorders  of  vision  and  voice,  which  have  been 
described  as  characteristic  of  severe  cases  of 
hysteria,  are  equally  characteristio  of  hystero* 
epilepsy.    See  Htstbbia. 

Lileratuirex  Charcot,  Lemons  sur  les  Mala- 
dies du  Syst^me  nerveux  (1886),  i.  chap,  iii ; 
RiCHBB,  L'lfetude  clinique  sur  FHyst^ro- 
^pilepsie  (1881);  also  citations  under  Hts- 
tbbia. (J.J.) 

Xy«t«ron  Frotaron  [Gr.  wmpw  wp^§poii], 
A  form  of  the  Fallacy  (q.  v.)  oiPetUio  Prm- 
eipiif  consisting  in  reversal  of  the  true  objec- 
tive order  of  reason  and  consequent,  or  sign 
and  signified. 

In  the  concrete  the  fallacy — a  very 
common  one — occurs  partly  because  the 
order  of  acquiring  knowledge  is  generally 
diflerent  from  the  logical,  objective  order, 
partly  because  the  interconnectedness  of  con- 
ditions in  nature  prevents  our  recognizing  the 
true  order  of  dependence.  It  is  possible  that 
the  time-order  of  our  perceptions,  e.  g.,  may 
reverse  the  real  order  of  dependence.       (r.a.) 


J. 
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Z  and  3C0.  Synonymous  with  subject-Belf 
and  object-self.  See  Sblf  (also  for  foreign 
equivalents).  (j.m.b.) 

Z  (in  logic).  Symbol  for  the  particular 
affirmative  judgment:  ^Sorne  men  are  fools/ 
Cf.  A  (in  logicV  (j.m.b.) 

ZamUiciis  (or  Jamblioiui).  Lived  in  the 
3rd  and  4th  century  a.d.  A  Neo-Platonic 
philosQpher,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Porphyry. 
Many  of  his  writings  are  extant.  See  Auesx- 
ANDBiAK  School. 

Zoonolatry :  see  Imaox- worship. 

Zd :  see  Idavt,  and  Biophobb. 

Zdant  [no  specific  formation  according 
to  Weismann — b.b.p.]  (the  same  in  other 
languages).  The  hypothetical  unit  resulting 
from  the  aggregation  of  biophores,  deter- 
minants, and  ids  (all  Weismann's  terms). 

Suggested  by  Weismann,  1891  (Germ- 
PUimn,  £ng.  trans.,  1893).  (o.ll.m.) 

Zdea  [Or.  ld€a]:  Qer.  Idee,  VorsUUung 
(presentation);  Fr. idie;  Ital.idea^regppregen' 
tcudane.  The  reproduction,  with  a  more  or 
less  adequate  Image  (q.  v.),  of  an  object  not 
actually  present  to  the  senses.    (Q.F.8.-J.M .b.) 

The  partial  reproduction  by  the  image  is 
dibtinguished  from  actual  perception  by  various 
alleged  characteristics — on  which,  however, 
authorities  differ — such  as  difference  in  degree 
of  intensity  and,  perhaps,  in  kind  of  intensity, 
comparative  absence  of  detail,  comparative 
independence  of  bodily  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  subject,  and  comparative  dependence 
on  mental  activity. 

The  earlier  English  usage  is  well  exempli- 
fied by  the  foUowing  passage  from  Locke: 
'  I  must  at  the  entrance  beg  pardon  for  the 
frequent  use  of  the  word  idea  which  he  [the 
reader]  will  find  in  the  following  treatise ;  it 


being  that  term  which  I  think  best  to  stand 
for  whatever  is  the  object  of  the  understand- 
ing when  a  man  thinks.  I  have  used  it  to 
express  whatever  is  meant  by  phantasm, 
notion,  species,  or  whatever  it  is  which  tha 
mind  can  be  employed  about  in  thinking; 
and  I  could  not  avoid  frequently  using  it' 
{Essay  on  Human  Understcmding,  L  vi.  §  8). 
In  this  passage  the  term  is  applied  to  objects 
apprehended,  and  not  to  the  subjective  state 
or  process  of  apprehending  them.  Further, 
objects  as  perceived  by  means  of  actual  sensa- 
tions are  included  under  the  term,  as  well  as 
objects  represented  independently  of  actual 
sensations.  In  Hume  the  subjective  process 
of  apprehension  is  simply  confused  with  the 
object  as  apprehended ;  but  he  makes  a  sharp 
distinction  between  perceptual  experiences, 
which  he  calls  impressions,  and  ideas,  which 
are,  according  to  him,  always  fainter  re- 
productions of  previous  impreasional  ex- 
periences. 

The  G^erman  Yorstellung  is  not  uncommonly 
used  so  as  to  cover  both  perception  and  idea 
in  the  narrower  sense  (cf.  Pbssxhtation). 
There  has  been  a  tendency  to  give  the  term 
*  idea '  the  same  wide  application  in  English. 
It  is,  for  instance,  so  used  in  Titchener's  OudrM 
of  Fsyehology,  But  the  English  tradition  since 
Hume  is  against  this  usage,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  good  reason  for  adopting  it.  The 
definition  either  of  percept  or  idea,  or  both,  as 
a  group  of  sensations  or  sensory  elements,  so- 
called  '  centrally  initiated  sensations '  (see 
Sensation),  implies  a  particular  psycho- 
logical theory.  The  definition  we  have  given 
might  be  provisionally  adopted  by  all  psycho- 
logists. 

Literature:  Locke,  loc.  dt.;  Hume,  Treatise 
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of  Hnman  Nature,  Bk.  L  Pt.  L  §  i ;  Titch- 
ENSB,  Outline  of  Psychol.,  Pt.  II.  chap.  tu. 
§  43,  with  which  contrast  Primer  of  Psychol., 
chap.  vi.  §§  38-9;  Waxd,  art.  Psychology, 
Encyc.  Brit.  (9th  ed.),  57  ff.;  Wundt, 
Physiol.  Psychol.,  ii.  i  £P. ;  Baldwin,  Elements 
of  Psychol.^  glossary.  (O.P.8.,  j.m.b.) 

Zdaa  (in  philosophy) :  see  Ideaush,  and 
Platokism.  Of.  also  extensive  citations  in 
Eisler,  Wartei^,  d.  jpkHoa.  Begriffe, '  Idee.' 

Zdea-fovee.  An  idea  considered  as  having 
a  dynamic  property  or  as  being  a  force. 

A  rendering  of  the  French  Id6e-force  used 
by  FouiU^  {Psychol,  dea  Id^es-foro^),  who 
has  developed  the  theory  that  mental  develop- 
ment proceeds  by  the  interplay  of  origiiud 
idea-forces.  (j.m.b.) 

Zdaal:  Qer.  (i)  vorstdlend  (=  ideating), 
(2)  ideal;  Fr.  ideal;  ItaL  ideale.  (i)  The 
adjective  of  Idea  (q.  v.).  See  also  Ideation, 
for  distinction  from  ideational. 

(2)  That  which  we  suppose  would  be  com- 
pletely satisfying,  if  we  were  able  to  attain 
it,  is  called  the  ideal  of  its  kind :  the  moral 
ideal  is  the  morally  satisfying ;  the  ideal  sel^ 
the  self  which  would  have  no  lack  to  itself ;  the 
aesthetic  ideal,  that  which  satisfies  the  demand 
for  beauty ;  the  ideal  gun,  one  that  satisfies 
the  requirements  of  accurate  shooting. 

The  mode  of  consciousness  involved  in 
'setting-up,'  'entertaining,'  or  'having'  an 
ideal  is  complex  and  obscure.  Many  writers 
consider  the  ideal  a  conception,  but  one 
rarely,  if  ever,  realized  in  knowledge,  life,  &c. 
But  it  seems  to  be  a  part  of  this  state  of  con- 
sciousness that  the  demand  goes  out  beyond 
the  actual  conception;  it  never  stops  with 
the  relatively  satisfying,  but  aims  always  at 
what  is  still  more  satisfying. 

Other  writers  accordingly  find  the  ideal 
to  be  not  an  actual  thought  or  conception, 
but  a  mixed  conative-afifective  mode,  which 
IS  a  function  of  the  actual  thought :  a  mode 
which  essentially  anticipates  further  thought, 
and  so  demands  something  that  can  never  be 
actually  apprehended  by  thought.  This  meets 
the  great  difficulty  that  no  one  can  state  his 
ideal,  in  any  department  of  knowledge.  The 
case  is  not  different  in  those  instances  in 
which  the  ideal  seems  to  be  fulfilled,  as  when 
we  say  that  the  circle  fulfils  the  ideal  of 
roundness ;  for  there  the  term  ideal  has  the 
meaning  merely  of  adequate  definition,  and 
the  peculiar  mode  of  consciousness  in  question 
is  not  present  at  all. 

The  conative  element  in  the  psychosis  is  so 
strong  that  the  term  is  mainly  significant  in 


spheres  demanding  achievement  and  practical 
adjustment;  in  philosophical  construction, 
art,  and  conduct.  The  tmn  is  used  in  ethics 
(see  Ideal,  moral,  and  End)  for  the  theoretical 
determination  of  the*  highest  end.  But  great 
confusion  has  arisen  from  the  failure  to  dis- 
tinguish what  such  an  ideal  would  consist  in, 
and  the  individual's  state  of  mind  of  which 
his  ideal  is  a  function.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  ideal 
of  the  ethical  life  is  realized  when  the  in- 
dividual's end  is  subserving  an  ideal  of  a  very 
different  character. 

But  the  intellectual  characteristics  of  the 
ideal  are  embodied  in  the  constructions 
actually  made,  and  progress  toward  the  ideal 
is  made  only  by  a  series  of  such  embodiments. 
It  is  this  which  differentiates  and  marks  off 
an  ideal.  In  this  sense  the  ideal  is  thought 
or  conceived.  It  is  a  sort  of  imminent  end 
which  dominates  the  scheme  of  development ; 
although  for  this  very  reason  consciousness 
cannot  anticipate  its  own  outcome,  nor  grasp 
the  ideal  itself  in  a  single  act  of  thought.  Cf. 
Intent. 

Literature :  general  works  on  psychology 
and  ethics.  (j.m.b.,  o.f.8.) 

Zdaal  (in  aesthetics),  (i)  Consisting  in 
ideas,  having  meaning  or  significance,  as 
contrasted  with  the  formal  or  sensuous  ele- 
ment in  a  work  of  art;  e.g.  the  ideal  content 
of  a  picture,  of  music,  &c.  (2)  A  self-existing, 
changeless  archetype,  of  which  all  finite  forms 
or  human  images  of  beauty  are  imperfect 
copies,  i.e.  Plato's  idea  of  beauty  (see 
Beautt,  I).  '  The  true  and  absolute  ideal  is 
Qod'  (Cousin).  (3)  The  embodiment  in  an 
individual  (real  or  imaged)  of  what  is  valued 
aesthetically  by  an  individual,  a  race,  &c.; 
e.g.  'Apollo  was  the  Qreek  ideal  of  manly 
beauty.'  This  may  take  three  distinct  forms : 
a)  what  belongs  especially  to  the  Type 
q.  V.)  may  be  emphasized  to  the  neglect  of 
the  distinctively  characteristic  (so  Winckel- 
mann's  conception  of  the  Qreek  ideal);  (6) 
what  is  distinctively  characteristic  of  the 
individual  may  be  intensified  (rare) ;  (c)  the 
representation  may  be  modified  freely  under 
the  influence  of  more  subjective  considera- 
tions, viz.  the  artist's  own  personal  selection 
of  the  point  of  view,  or  of  the  aspects  of  the 
subject  or  scene  which  appeal  to  his  aesthetic 
feeling  (the  more  usual  popular  conception 
of  the  term).  (4)  Actually  embodying  some 
concept  or  value,  as  'He  made  an  ideal 
Hamlet'  (this  is  similar  to  (3),  but  is  wider 
as  involving  the  notion  of  corresponding  to 
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a  ooncept  as  well  as  a  value,  and  is  thus  akin 
to  the  mathematical  and  physical  use  of  the 
term ;  e.  g.  an  ideal  solid  is  one  that  is  pei> 
feotly  rigid).  (5)  Existing  merely  in  idea, 
opposed  to  real.  This  use  seems  to  be  derived 
from  both  (i)  and  (3  0).  (6)  Arising  from 
an  idea  and  having  the  unity  ch^acter- 
istic  of  an  idea,  in  the  phrase  '  ideal  motion ' 
used  by  Qomey  to  describe  the  process  of 
pereeiving  musical  form  {Power  of  Sound, 
chap.  viii). 

For  the  discussion  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
ideal  see  Ideal,  Bbautt,  IV,  and  Abt,  III, 
and  cf.  Chasactbbistic,  and  Expeession. 
For  the  process  of  forming  ideals,  see  Imagina- 
tion, and  Idealization. 

Literature:  see  the  general  histories  of 
aesthetics,  given  under  Abt,  and  Bbautt; 
for  the  present  usage,  the  works  under  Aes- 
thetics, and  especially  those  under  Idealiza- 
tion and  KsALiBM.  See  also  Biblioo.  D, 
a,  d.  (j.H.T.) 

Ideal  (moral),  (i)  That  which  we  suppose 
would  satisfy  our  moral  nature  if  we  were 
able  to  attain  it.    Cf.  Ideal  (2). 

As  contrasted  with  moral  End  (q.v.),  the 
ideal  is  a  state  of  attainment  reached  by  the 
pursuit  of  the  end.  It  is,  therefore,  rather  an 
Intent  (q.  v.)  than  an  end.  It  is  important 
that  this  distinction  should  be  made,  since  the 
question  of  the  ideal  is  often  made  the  same 
as  that  of  the  end ;  that  is,  it  is  sought  to 
determine  the  ideal  in  terms  of  the  indi- 
vidual's end.  (J.BT.B.) 
(a)  The  conception  by  re&rence  to  which 
man's  conduct  should  be  regulated,  or  to  which 
his  character  should  be  assimilated. 

Wherever  independent  ethical  reflection  has 
arisen,  a  rule  or  standard  has  been  sought  for 
the  discrimination  of  right  from  wrong;  and 
this  rule  or  standard  is  either  itself  the  ideal 
for  man's  conduct  and  character  or  results 
from  that  ideal.  The  term  arose  from  the 
Platonic  use  of  '  idea '  for  the  true  nature  or 
essence  of  a  thing.  The  moral  ideal  is  thus 
the  essence  of  goodness;  and,  in  modem 
usage,  the  employment  of  the  term  'ideal' 
instead  of  *  idea '  indicates  that  this  essential 
goodness  is  not  actually  realized,  but  in  need 
of  realization. 

Different  conceptions  of  the  ideal  of  man 
fix  the  differences  of  ethical  schools.  Thus 
the  various  hedonist  and  utilitarian  schools 
maintain  that  the  realization  of  pleasure,  in 
some  form  or  other,  is  the  ideal ;  while  other 
schools  hold  it  to  be  the  perfection  of  the  in- 
dividual and  social  nature  or  the  performance 


of  the  moral  rules  laid  down  by  each  man's 
conscience.  Cf.  Ethical  Thbobis8.  (wji.&) 
ZdMd  ItanHnn  :  see  Real  Idxalibm. 
T^^^i4«m  [Or.  Idda,  idea] :  Oer.  Idealimmu; 
Yr.idMieme;  Ital.  idealtemo.  (r)  In  meta- 
physics :  any  theory  which  maintains  the 
universe  to  be  throughout  the  work  or  the 
embodiment  of  reason  or  mind. 

(9)  In  epistemology :  the  view  which  holds, 
in  opposition  to  Bealibm  (q.v.),  that  the  reality 
of  t^e  external  world  is  its  perceptibility. 

(i)  In  this  reference,  the  so-called  absolute 
idealism  of  Hegel,  with  its  thesis  of  the  conver- 
tibility of  the  real  and  the  rational,  is  a  con- 
sistent and  ultimate  formulation  of  the  poeitioiL 
But  any  theory  which  seeks  the  explanation,ar 
ultimate  raieon  d'etre,  of  the  cosmic  evolution 
in  the  realization  of  reason,  self-consciouaness, 
or  spirit,  may  fi^irly  dum  to  be  included  under 
this  designation.  For  the  end  in  such  a  system 
is  not  only  the  result,  but,  as  the  determining 
priue  of  the  whole  process,  is  also  the  true 
world-building  power. 

The  diametrical  opposite  of  idealism  in  this 
sense  is  materialism  or,  as  it  has  sometimes 
been  styled,  N attjbalism  (q.v.,  2 ).    According 
to  this  view,  consistently  formulated,  the  uni- 
verse is  simply  a  brute  fact,  or  collocation  of 
brute  facts,  under  the  sway  of  mechameal  law. 
'  Verily,  not  by  design,'  as  Lucretius  pats  it, 
'did  the  first  beginnings  of  things  station 
themselves  each  in  its  right  place  guided  by 
keen  intelligence,  but  because,  many  in  number 
and  shifting  about  in  many  ways  throughout 
the  universe,  they  are  driven  and  tormented 
by  blows  during  infinite  time  past ;  after  trying 
motions  and  unions  of  every  kind,  at  length 
they  fall  into  arrangements  such  as  those  out 
of  which  this  our  sum  of  things  has  been 
formed,  and  by  which  it  is  preserved  through 
many  great  years  when  once  it  has  been 
thrown  intotheappropriatemotionB'(Z)e  Rerum 
NatwUf  i.  1020).     In  other  words,  the  appa- 
rently rational  system  of  the  present  coamos 
is  represented  as  a  happy  accident,  resulting 
from  one  of  the  infinite  casts  of  nature's  dice. 
This  system  might  be  fitly  called  the  Demo- 
critic,  as  the  idealistic  might  be  styled  the 
Platonico-Aristotelian.     The  principle  of  the 
one  is  dv6yKri,  blind  necessity  or  fate ;  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  other  is  purposive  reason. 

The  first  historioid  system  to  which  the 
name  of  idealism  is  applied  by  common  con- 
sent is  that  of  Plato.  In  Plato's  system  reality 
does  not  belong  to  the  ever-changing  world 
of  sense;  true  being  is  found  in  the  incor- 
poreal essences  or  ideas,  which  communicate 
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to  phenomena  whaterer  permanent  existence 
and  knowability  they  posBess.  These  pore 
forms  exist  in  a  sapersensuoos  world  by  them- 
selyes,  and  their  relation  to  the  world  of 
phenomena  is  indicated  by  Plato  only  by  the 
help  of  metaphors.  The  ideal  world  of  Plato 
is  thus  not  so  much  a  world  of  spiritual  or 
self-conscious  existence  as  of  abstract  reason — 
a  system  of  abstract  rational  conceptions,  re- 
garded as  substances  and  powers.  It  must  be 
allowed,  howeyer^  that  in  his  account  of  the  Idea 
of  the  Oood»  the  highest  and,  in  some  ways, 
the  all-embracing  concept,  he  formulates  in 
Lis  own  way  the  same  idea  of  an  absolute 
self-realizing  End  which  is  the  central  thought 
of  the  Aristotelian  i^stem.  But  idealism, 
when  it  fidls  to  demonstrate  its  thesis  of  the 
omnipotence  and  omnipresence  of  mind  as 
the  fdl-sttfficient  explanation  of  the  facts  of 
existence,  relapses  into  dualism;  and  this 
relapse  is  represented  in  Plato  by  the  neces- 
sity of  inYoking,  besides  the  world  of  true 
being,  a  secondaury  or  accessory  cause  r^  i^  ^, 
whieh  he  elsewhere  designates  difayai,  and 
which  has  to  a  certain  extent  the  power  of 
hindering  the  perfect  realization  of  the  ideas, 
and  thus  of  thwarting  the  purposeful  working 
of  the  Qood.  Aristotle,  by  his  profound  con- 
ception of  development,  goes  far  to  overcome 
the  dualism  involved  in  ihe  transcendent  form 
of  Plato's  statement,  but  he  also  &ils  to  elimi- 
nate the  non-rational  element  involved  in 
phenomenal  existence.  The  Aristotelian  irpwn; 
vXify  or  wholly  unformed  matter,  is  defined  as 
mere  possibUity  which  is  not  actual.  Yet, 
says  Windelband,  it  is  not  merely  that  which 
is  not-being,  but  the  accessory  cause,  which 
evinces  itself  as  such  through  real  effects  {t6 
oZ  wK  Sptv — sine  qua  non).  Its  reality  is  shown 
in  the  &ct  that  the  forms  do  not  completely 
realize  themselves  in  individual  things,  and 
that  from  it  side-workings  {napa^vas)  proceed, 
which  are  without  connection  with  the  pur- 
podvely  active  form,  or  are  even  in  contradic- 
tion to  it.  From  matter  arises  that  which  is 
conceptually  indeterminate  {avfi0€PtiK6f)  or  the 
accidental  (ovr^fiarov)->the  lawless  and  pur- 
poseless in  nature.  Hence  the  Aristotelian 
doctrine  distinguishes,  in  its  explanation  of 
nature,  as  did  Plato  in  the  PhHAu9^  between 
final  causes  (ri  of  IW jca)  and  mechanical  causes 
(t6  i^  itfoyiofs) :  the  former  are  the  forms  which 
realize  themselves  in  matter;  the  latter  reside 
in  matter,  out  of  which  proceed  side-workings 
and  counter-workings.  Thus  the  cosmic  pro- 
cesses are  regarded  by  Aristotle  ultimately 
under  the  analogy  of  the  plastic  artist,  who 


finds  in  the  hard  material  a  limit  to  the 
realization  of  his  formative  thought.  This 
material  is,  indeed,  so  far  related  to  the  idea 
that  the  idea  can  present  itself  in  it,  at  least 
in  general,  and  yet  it  is  in  so  far  a  foreign, 
and  thus  an  independent,  element,  that  it  in 
part  opposes  itself  as  a  retarding  principle  to 
the  realizing  of  the  forms.  Ancient  philo- 
sophy did  not  overstep  this  dualism  between 
the  purposive  activity  of  the  form,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  resistance  of  matter  on  the 
other. 

In  modem  philosophy  the  term  idealism, 
in  this  metaphysical  significance,  has  been 
mostly  used  in  connection  with  the  speculative 
systems  developed  by  Fichte,  Schelling,  and 
H^l,  out  of  the  critical  philosophy  of  Kant. 
Kant  speaks  of  his  own  philosophy  as  '  trans- 
cendental idealism,'  but,  as  so  applied,  the 
term  is  used  in  an  epistemological  reference 
which  will  presently  be  explained.  The 
Kantian  scheme  might,  indeed,  be  described 
as  idealism  in  the  metaphysical  sense,  inas- 
much as  it  regards  the  kingdom  of  ends — 
the  ethical  commonwealth  of  self-legislating 
spirits — as  the  noumenal  world  or  ultimate 
reality,  of  which  the  world  of  sense  is  the 
phenomenalization.  'Nature,'  Kant  says, 
'assumes  a  unity  which  does  not  otherwise 
belong  to  it,  and  becomes  a  realm  or  system, 
only  when  viewed  in  relation  to  rational 
beings  as  its  ends'  {Werke,  iv.  286,  ed. 
Hartenstein,  1868).  But  the  term  is  not  so 
used  by  Kant  himself.  Fichte,  however, 
accepting  from  Kant  the  primacy  of  the 
practical  reason,  claims  the  name  idealism  as 
the  distinctive  appellation  of  his  own  system, 
and  draws  an  elaborate  series  of  distinctions 
between  idealism  and  the  opposite  point  of 
view,  which  he  calls  dogmatism.  The  ego, 
not  as  a  £Eust  or  a  thing  but  as  a  self-realizing 
activity  (Thathandlung),  constitutes  the  prin- 
ciple of  his  own  theory;  every  doctrine,  on 
the  contrary,  is  dogmatic  which  starts  with 
the  existence  of  things  and,  taking  the  ego 
as  a  thing  among  things,  explains  it  in  the 
last  instance  as  their  product  (see  the  '  First 
Introduction  to  the  WisBentehiOtftdehre,'  Werke, 
i.  4i9f.;  also  i.  119  f.). 

It  used  to  be  customary  to  describe  Fichte's 
system  as  '  subjective '  idealism  in  contrast  to 
the  '  objective '  idealism  of  Schelling  and  the 
'absolute'  idealism  of  Hegel.  The  justifica- 
tion for  such  a  usage  was  found  in  his  method 
of  starting  with  the  ego,  and  regarding  the 
non-ego  simply  as  the  antithesis  or  opposite 
of   the  ego — the  obstacle  (self-imposed,  no 
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doubt,  and  necessary,  but  sfcill  an  obstacle)  to 
the  realization  and  complete  self-expression 
of  the  intelligent  and  ethical  self.  But  the 
usage  is  misleading,  in  so  far  as  the  ego  with 
which  Fichte  starts  is  not  the  individual  but 
the  absolute  ego.  Moreover,  the  term  suhjec- 
tive  idealism  has  come  to  be  used  exclusively 
in  an  epistemological  reference.  Fichte  him- 
self describes  his  idealism  as  '  practical.*  'Our 
idealism  is  not  dogmatic  but  practical,  that 
is,  it  determines  not  what  is  but  what  ought 
to  be'  (WerkSf  i.  156).  Nature,  according  to 
him,  is  simply  the  material  for  the  realization 
of  duty,  and  duty  is  an  eternal  soUen  or 
thou  shalt,  inspired  by  'the  idea  of  our 
absolute  existence.'  *  The  ego  demands  that 
Jt  shall  embrace  all  reality  and  fill  infinity. 
At  the  bottom  of  this  demand  there  lies  neces- 
sarily the  idea  of  the  absolutely  posited  in- 
finite ego'  (i.  277).  But  this  'idea  of  the 
egh '  exists  only  as  an  ideaL  The  completion 
of  the  task  would  mean  that  the  ego  had 
subdued  all  things  to  itself,  and  was  able  to 
view  them  as  determinations  of  its  own  exis- 
tence, but  the  extinction  of  opposition  would 
signify  the  cessation  of  the  strife  on  which 
morality  and  consciousness  depend.  Hence 
the  ideal  is  in  its  very  nature  unrealizable. 
It  was  this  'practical'  character  of  his 
idealism  which  made  Fichte  an  ethical  re- 
former, and  inspired  his  famous  Addresses  to 
the  German  Nation.  But  from  a  metaphysical 
point  of  view  the  theory  was  attacked  by 
Schelling  and  Hegel  as  an  imperfect  state- 
ment of  the  idealistic  position,  inasmuch  as 
it  presents  the  idea  as  a  mere  sollen — an 
ought-to-be,  which  never  completely  is. 
Schelling's  'objective'  idealism  regards 
'  nature  as  visible  intelligence,  and  intelligence 
as  invisible  nature.'  In  other  words,  nature, 
apart  from  the  moral  activity  of  conscious 
beings,  is  already  a  system  of  ideal  forms,  and 
is  therefore  to  be  regarded  not  merely  as 
non-ego,  or  an  obstacle  to  be  overcome,  but 
as  itself  the  expression  of  the  same  reason 
which'  comes  to  self-consciousness  in  man. 
Or,  according  to  the  somewhat  later  version 
of  Schelling's  theory,  known  as  the  Identity 
Philosopht  (q.  v.),  subject  and  object  are 
parallel  expressions  of  absolute  reason,  which, 
in  itself,  'coincides  precisely  with  the  indiffer- 
ence-point of  subjective  and  objective.'  HegeFs 
'  absolute '  idealism  regards  both  nature  and 
history  as  applied  logic.  Nature  is  merely 
'  the  other '  of  reason — a  petrified  intelligence, 
as  he  says  in  the  SchelHngian  manner — and 
in  history  we  have  the  process  of  absolute 


spirit,  the  necessary  stages  on  its  way  to 
complete  self-realization.  The  universe  is 
claimed,  therefore,  as  rational  through  and 
through  and  to  the  smallest  detail ;  '  ^e  real 
is  rational  and  the  rational  is  reaL'  Or,  as 
he  says  again  in  the  Pkilasojhy  of  Bight, 
'  the  task  of  philosophy  is  to  understand  the 
"  what  is,"  for  "what  is"  is  reason.'  In  marked 
antithesis  to  Fichte,  he  disclaims  for  philo- 
sophy the  rdle  of  the  reformer;  the  idea  is 
in  fact  eternally  realized.  Hegel  even  goes 
occasionally  so  fiir  as  to  represent  progress  as, 
from  this,  the  speculative  point  of  view,  an 
illusion.  'The  consummation  of  the  infinite 
end  consists  merely  in  removing  the  illasion 
which  makes  it  seem  still  unaccomplished. 
This  illusion  it  is  under  which  we  live,  and 
it  alone  supplies  the  actualizing  force  on 
which  our  interest  in  the  world  depends.  In 
the  course  of  its  process,  the  idea  makes  itself 
that  illusion  by  setting  up  an  antithens  to 
confront  itself,  and  its  action  consists  in  get^ 
ting  rid  of  the  illusion  which  it  has  created ' 
(Wallace,  Logic  ofHegd,  304).  Even  Hegel, 
however,  seems,  in  those  passages  in  which 
he  speaks  of  '  the  range  of  the  contingent'  in 
nature  and  history,  to  surrender  the  claim  to 
demonstrate  the  utter  rationality  of  existence. 
'  Who  but  a  Hegelian  philosopher,'  says  Pro- 
fessor James  trenchantly,  'ever  pretended 
that  reason  in  action  was  per  ae  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  political  changes  inEun^l' 
(Princ.  of  Psychol,,  i.  553).  Whether,  there- 
fore, we  look  at  Aristotle  or  at  Hegel,  it  would 
seem  as  if  it  were  impossible  for  the  finite  mind 
to  carry  through  in  detail  a  demonstration  of 
the.  rationality  of  existence,  and  as  if  £uth, 
accordingly,  must  unite  with  insight  in  the 
idealistic  creed. 

(2)  Quite  a  different  sense  of  the  term  'ideal- 
ism' .emerges  in  connection  with  epistemology 
or  theory  of  knowledge.  In  this  reference,  which 
belongs  entirely  to  modem  philosophy,  idealism, 
more  precisely  defined  as '  subjective  idealism,' 
is  opposed  to  realism.  The  realist  is  one  who 
considera  that  in  sense-perception  we  have 
assurance  of  the  presence  of  a  r^ility,  distinct 
from  the  modifications  of  the  perceiving  mind, 
and  existing  independently  of  our  perceptions. 
The  idealist,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  that 
the  reality  of  the  external  world  is  its  per- 
ceptibility; as  Berkeley,  the  founder  of  modem 
idealism,  expressed  it,  the  esse  of  things  is 
pereipi.  Mill's  so-called  'psychological '  theory 
of  the  belief  in  an  external  world,  which 
resolves  its  reality  into  actual  sensations  and 
permanent  possibilities  of  sensation,  is  pit>- 
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bably  the  most  typical  recent  form  of  the 
theory.  Kant's  definition  of  idealism  in  the 
Frohffomena,  firamed  with  Berkeley  in  view, 
applies  equally  to  the  more  modem  version : 
'  Idealism  consists  in  the  assertion  that  there 
are  no  other  than  thinking  beings,  that  the 
other  things  which  we  belieye  onrselyes  to 
perceive  are  only  ideas  in  thinking  beings — 
ideas  in  fiict  to  which  there  is  no  correspon- 
dent object  outside  of  or  beyond  the  thinking 
beings.'  Idealism,  in  this  sense,  may  be  said 
to  be  the  outcome  of  the  belief  Uiat  the  mind 
is  primarily  limited  in  knowledge  to  a  per- 
ception of  its  own  subjective  states,  or,  as 
Looke  puts  it,  that  'the  mind  in  all  its 
thoughts  and  reasonings  hath  no  other  im- 
mediate object  but  its  own  ideas  which  it 
alone  does  or  can  contemplate '  (Essay^  IV. 
Li).  '  It  is  evident/  he  says  elsewhere, '  the 
mind  knows  not  things  immediately,  but  only 
by  the  intervention  of  the  ideas  it  has  of 
them/  This  may  be  said  to  be  the  common 
presupposition  of  modem  philosophy  from 
Descartes  to  Hume.  It  is  common  to  Descartes 
and  Locke,  who  believe  in  the  independent 
existence  of  the  external  world,  and  to  Berkeley 
and  Hume  who  deny  any  such  inference.  It  is 
inherent  in  Leibnitz's  conception  of  'window- 
less'  monads,  and  in  Spinoza's  view  of  the 
attribute  of  thought  as  self-contained.  Reid 
calls  it  'the  ideal  theory'  or  'the  theory  of 
ideas,'  and  traces  to  this  root  the  scepticism 
of  Hume,  to  which  he  opposes  his  own  doctrine 
of  natural  realism  or  natural  dualism. 
Kant's  Rejuuaion  of  Idedlimn  is  directed 
against  the  same  presupposition— namely,  that 
the  only  indubitable  certainty  is  the  certainty 
of  our  own  internal  states,  and  that  this  cer- 
tainty constitutes  (as  Descartes  makes  it  do) 
the  starting-point  of  knowledge.  From  this 
point  of  view,  the  term  idealism  acquires  in 
the  hands  of  Kant  and  of  Hamilton  (elaborating 
the  doctrine  of  Reid  with  Kantian  additions) 
a  wider  application.  Thus  the  doctrine  of 
Descaites,  who  is,  of  course,  not  an  idealist  in 
the  sense  of  denying  the  independent  existence 
of  the  external  world,  is  called  by  Kant 
'  problematical  idealism,'  because,  by  treating 
the  Tea  exUnsa  as  a  matter  of  inference  and 
belief,  it  places  its  reality  on  a  lower  level  of 
certainty  than  that  of  our  internal  states. 
Hamilton  applies  the  term  'cosmothetic 
idealism '  (or  '  hypothetical  dualism '),  in  the 
same  reference,  and  with  precisely  the  same 
implication,  to  '  the  great  majority  of  modem 
phUosophers'    {Lects.  on  Met,,  i.  295).     As 


in  the  stricter  sense — the  subjective  idealism 
of  Berkeley — is  called  by  Kant  'dogmatic 
idealism.'  He  also  uses  the  term  'material 
idealism'  to  include  both  varieties — the 
problematic  and  the  dogmatic — in  contra- 
distinction to  his  own  theory  of  'formal,' 
'  critical,'  or  '  transcendental '  idealism. 

Consistent  subjective  idealism  would  seem 
to  involve  not  only  a  denial  of  the  reality  of 
other  persons  (solipsism),  but  a  sensationa- 
listic  scepticism  like  that  of  Hume,  which 
resolves  the  thinker  himself  into  a  series  of 
'perceptions,'  regarded  as  facts  pure  and 
simple,  without  any  cognitive  value  what- 
ever. Hence  it  is  explicable  how  Spencer, 
in  his  polemic  against  idealism  {Frine.  of 
PeyehoL.,  Ft.  VII),  persistently  links  idealism 
with  scepticism — a  coi^unction  which  aptly 
illustrates  the  wide  divergence  between  the 
epistemological  sense  of  the  term  idealism,  and 
the  metaphysical  usage  which  was  discussed 
in  the  first  part  of  this  article. 

The  term  'transcendental  idealism,'  as 
applied  by  Kant  to  his  own  theory,  refers 
only  to  the  formal  elements  of  experience — 
space  and  time  and  the  categories.  These 
constitute  'the  pure  schema  of  possible  ex- 
perience,' but  do  not  apply  to  things  in  them- 
selves ;  in  Kant's  language,  they  are  '  trans- 
cendentally  ideal,'  that  is  to  say,  of  merely 
subjective  validity.  In  a  general  regard, 
Kant's  theory  of  knowledge  is  to  be  classed 
as  realistic  or  dualistic,  inasmuch  as,  according 
to  his  own  statement,  it  had  never  entered 
into  his  head  to  doubt  the  existence  of  things 
in  themselves.    Of.  Philosophy,  Epistbho- 

LOOT,   MXTAPHTSICB,   RSALISH,  KaHT'b   TeB- 

MiNOLooT,  and  Hboel*8  Tebmikoloot. 

LiteraHuTe :  Paulsen,  Introd.  to  Philos., 
ii.  chap,  i ;  KDlpe,  Introd.  to  Philos.,  §§  5, 
26;    EucKEN,  Grundbegriffe  d.  Gegenwart, 

244  f.  (A.8.P.P.) 

Zdaftlijnii  (in  aesthetics) :  (i)  An  aesthetic 
standpoint  or  theory  which  emphasizes  the 
ideal  or  content  element  in  beauty,  opposed 
to  FoB]£ALi8M  (q.v.),  Impbebsionibm  (q.  t.), 
and  Sensualism  (q.  v.).  It  may  be  either  (a) 
abstract,  ideas  being  transcendental  copies  or 
ideals  (Plato,  Schelling) ;  or  (5^  concrete,  the 
idea  being  an  immanent  principle  (v.  Hart- 
mann,  Aesthetiky  i.  27).     See  under  Beauty, 

IV.  (J.H.T.-K.G.) 

(2)  As  opposed  to  realism,  a  theory  of  art 
whicn  lays  emphasis  on  the  artist's  idealiza- 
tion or  modification  of  his  material  and  con- 
struction of  his  work,  according  to  subjec- 


distinguished  from  such  a  position,  idealism  |  tive  values,  as  contrasted  with  an  objective 
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reproduction.  This  in  common  usage  often 
implies  a  less  concrete  and  individualistic 
representation.  Cf.  Idial  (in  aesthetics),  (3, 
a  and  c). 

Literalvre :  see  under  Fobkaxism,  Ibcpbbs- 
810NI8M,  and  Realism.  (j.h.t.) 

ZdeaUl^:  Qer.  Idealim;  Ft.  tdSalUS; 
lial.  tdsaiitd.  Ideal  qualiiy;  used  (in  aesthe- 
tics) especially  with  reference  to  meanings  (i ), 
(3»a  ai^  c)  of  Ideal  (in  aesthetics,  q.v.).  (j.h.t.) 

Idsalisktion  (aasthetic) :  Qer.  Idealimer- 
ung;  Fr.  tdkUtBoiion]  ItaL  (not  in  use), 
(i)  The  apprehension  of  truths  or  £sicts  as  fit 
for  construction  in  an  ideal. 

The  limits  of  idealization  would  seem  to  be, 
(a)  the  partial  embodiment  of  the  particular 
sort  of  ideal  already  in  the  truths  or  £Ekcts 
which  are  idealized.  This  partial  embodiment 
prescribes  the  direction  or  character  of  the 
idealization.  (6)  The  carrying  over  of  the 
paiiicular  value — aesthetic,  moral,  &c. — at- 
taching to  the  truths  idealized,  to  the  ideal, 
with  exclusion  of  what  is  opposed  or  inhar- 
monious. The  ideal  interpretation,  it  is  felt, 
is  thus  and  thus  on  the  basis  of  these  items  of 
knowledge ;  that  is,  it  is  the  sort  of  ideal  which 
these  particulars  suggest.  (j.h.b.) 

(a)  The  process  of  giving  meaning  as  under 
Ideal  (in  aesthetics  (i),  q.v.),  or  of  forming 
an  ideal  in  either  of  the  senses  given  under 
Ideal  (in  aesthetics  (3),  q.v.). 

Literature:  Volkelt,  Aesth.  Zeitfragen 
(1895),  chaps,  ii-iv;  Fsohkbb,  Vorschule  d. 
Aesth.  (1876);  Saktayaha,  Sense  of  Beauty 
(1896),  1 12  ff.;  SiEBEOK,  Das  Wesen  d. 
aes^.  Anschauung  (1875);  SiAiLLES,  Essai 
sur  le  O^nie  dans  lArt  (1897);  Hodosok, 
Met.  of  Experience  (1898),  iii.  384  ff.; 
SuLLT,  Human  Mind,  i.  377  ff.;  Baldwin, 
Feeling  and  WiU,  198  ff.;  Dewbt,  Psycho- 
logy, chap,  vii;  Allen,  Physiol.  Aesth. 
(1877),  chap.  ix.  (J.H.T.) 

Zdmui  of  th0  Beason:  see  Kantian 
Tebminoloot,  10-21. 

Ideation:  Qer.  varsteUende  TMHgheii; 
Fr.  itteaiion;  Ital.  aUifdtd  rappreeerUatrieey 
ideazUme.  Mental  process  whldi  takes  the 
form  of  a  succession  of  ideas.  Suggested  and 
explained  by  J.  S.  Mill,  Logic,  ii.  216. 

The  adjective  form  '  ideational,'  as  applied 
to  such  a  process,  is  more  exact  than  is 
ideal.  (o.f.8.-j.m.b.) 

Xdeatnm  [Lat].  The  Object  (q.  v.)  of 
cognition.  (j.m.b.) 

Zdontioal  PointE :  Oet^idenHethePwake) 
Fr.  jpoinU  identiquee  dee  rHinee;  Ital.  punti 
iderUici,    Retinal  points  which,  when  the  eyes 


are  in  the  primary  position,  occupy  coincident 
positions  in  relation  to  the  centre  of  the 
retina,  and  correspond  to  coincident  image 
points  of  an  infinitely  distant  object. 

The  identical  points  are  for  anatomy  what 
the  corresponding  or  GoNOBnENT  Points  (q.v.) 
are  for  physiology.  Their  discussion  in  modem 
times  dieites  from  J.  MtQler(Helmholtz,  PhyeioL 
Optik,  and  ed.,  914 ;  Wundt,  Phyeidl.  Pey- 
ehdl.f  4th  ed.,  ii.  22  a).  A  theory  of  Tisoal 
space  perception,  long  current  (more  espedaUy 
in  physiology),  and  represented  in  modified 
form  by  BrQcke  and  Volkmann,  was  based 
upon  them. 

Litenxture:  Helmholtz,  FhysioL  Optik 
(and  ed.),  844,  913 ;  Wundt,  PhysioL  Psy- 
chol. (4tn  ed).,  ii.  173;  Hebino,  in  Her- 
mann's Handb.  d.  Physiol.,  III.  i.  354,  and 
Beitr.  z.  Physiol.,  L  (1861)  20  ff.,  iL  (i86a) 
81  ff. ;  AuBEBT,  Iliysiol.  Optik,  605 ;  BBttaxx, 
Mailer's  Arch.  (1841),  459  ;  Yolkmann,  ArcL 
f.  Ophthal.,  v.  ii.  (1859)  ^^l  ^^  ^^'  S^hen 
in  Wagner^s  Handwortiarb.  d.  FhjrsioL,  IR 

i.  3'6  ^>  340  f.  (B.B.T.) 

ZdMitity  (apprehension  of  individual)  [Xat. 
idem,  the  same] :  Ger.  {Erkenniviis  der)  tndt- 
viduellen  IdenHtiU;  Fr.  {pereqiHcn  de  t) 
idmUiti  individueUe;  Ital.  {percezione  ddT) 
identiii^  individuale.  (i)  Becognition  of  a 
thing  as  different  from  all  other  things,  and 
including  in  its  unity  all  its  inner  changes 
and  other  diversities.  Such  a  thing  is  said 
to  remain  the  same  or  to  have  sameness. 

(2)  Sometimes  used  for  Pbbsonal  IsBHTm 
(q.v.). 

The  recognition  seems  in  general  to  depend 
on  unity,  continuity,  and  exclusiveness  of 
interest.  Thus  a  thing  may  be  regai*ded  either 
as  identical  or  not  identical,  according  to  the 
varying  subjective  point  of  view.  See  Rbooo- 
NiTiON,  and  cf.  Individual.        (a.F.s.-J.M.B.} 

For  instance,  various  qualities  and  modes  of 
behaviourpresented  through  theseparate  senses 
of  touch,  sight,  hearing,  &c,  combine  for  our 
apprehension  in  the  unity  of  a  single  thing, 
because  the  presentations  of  these  diffieient 
senses  co-operate  in  processes  having  unity  of 
practical  interest.  The  nucleus  or  unifying 
centre  is  the  experience  of  resistance  con- 
nected with  the  actual  manipulation  of  things 
at  dose  quarters,  by  which  we  change  or 
endeavour  to  change  their  position  and  shape 
by  our  effort.  Practical  efficiency  in  the  at- 
tainment of  the  ends  of  animal  life  is  pre- 
dominantly constituted  by  movements  which 
either  take  the  form  of  effort  put  forth  against 
resistance  or  prepare  the  way  for  such  effort 
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But  the  sensations  of  sight,  touch,  sound,  smell, 
and  taste,  proceeding  from  the  same  material 
thing,  co-operate  in  the  most  intimate  way  in 
leading  up  to  and  guiding  morements  of  mani- 
pulation. It  is  primarily  through  this  unity 
and  oontinuity  of  practical  interest  that  they 
become  united  for  consciousness  as  constituting 
one  and  the  same  external  object.  Similarly, 
a  series  of  changes  in  time  is  included  in  the 
unity  of  a  single  thing  if  the  changes  do  not 
disturb,  or  if  they  actually  subserve,  the 
deyelopment  of  the  distinctiTe  interest  which 
is  aroused.  The  cat  chasing  a  bird 
apprehends  the  bird  as  one  and  the  same 
indiyidual  in  all  its  changes  of  position  and 
posture.  Such  changes  merely  serve  to  de- 
termine successiye  phases  and  stages  in  the 
development  of  its  own  activity.  Similarly, 
the  bird  when  killed  is  identified  with  the 
bird  alive.  The  death  of  the  bird  is  only  a 
stage  in  the  process  which  finds  its  end*state 
when  the  bird  is  eaten. 

Mere  unity  and  continuity  of  a  distinctive 
interest  are  not  in  themselves  sufficient  to 
constitute  the  cognition  of  individual  identity. 
As  Boyoe  has  recently  pointed  out,  the  interest 
must  be  'exclusive/  A  child  'has  a  play- 
thing, say  a  lead  soldier.  He  loves  it.  He 
breaks  it.  Now  offer  him  .  .  .  another  play- 
thing— another  lead  soldier,  as  nearly  as 
possible  like  the  one  just  broken.  Were  the 
broken  one  not  as  such  before  the  child's 
mind,  the  new  one  might  prove  in  all  respects 
satis&ctory.  But  now,  will  the  child  ...  be 
very  likely  to  accept  the  new  soldier  as 
a  compensation  for  the  broken  onet  Not . . . 
Now  at  this  moment,  I  say,  when  the  child 
rejects  the  other  object — the  other  case  that 
pretends  to  be  an  apt  appeal  to  his  ex- 
clusive love  for  the  broken  toy — at  this  very 
moment  he  ccmcicudy  individuaU$  the  toy/ 
Boyce  seems  to  be  clearly  right  in  insisting 
on  the  necessity  of  exclusive  interest.  But 
the  present  writer  cannot  agree  with  him  in 
demanding  that  the  exclusiveness  shall  assume 
the  highly  developed  form  which  attaches  to 
it  in  the  example  of  the  broken  toy.  Before 
the  toy  was  broken,  the  child  muist  already 
have  taken  an  exclusive  interest  in  it.  The 
accident  and  the  proffered  substitution  only 
brings  home  to  him  the  fact  that  his  interest 
in  it  is  exclusive.  But  to  have  an  exclusive 
interest  is  one  thing;  to  distinctly  recognise 
that  the  interest  is  exclusive  is  another.  The 
exclusive  interest  and  the  correlated  appre- 
hension of  individual  identity  are  the  pre- 
condition of  the  passionate   rejection  of  a 


substitute.  Boyce's  statement  therefore  puts 
the  cart  before  the  horse.  His  view  breaks 
down  in  such  simple  cases  as  that  of  the  cat 
chasing  the  bird.  The  bird  is  throughout  the 
same  individual  for  the  cat  which  is  pursuing 
it.  But  it  would  make  no  difference  to  the 
cat  if  another  bird  exactly  like  it  were 
substituted.  The  exclusive  interest  arises 
from  the  &ct  that  no  other  bird  is  substi- 
tuted. No  others  may  be  present;  and  if 
they  are,  the  cat  can  only  chase  one  of  them 
at  a  time,  because  it  has  itself  only  one  body, 
and  can  therefore  only  execute  one  set  of 
movements  at  once.  Exclusiveness  of  this 
kind  is  the  necessary  presupposition  of  ex- 
clusiveness in  Boyce's  sense.  Unless  the 
child  is,  to  begin  with,  able  to  recognise  his 
tin  soldier  as  just  this  individual  tin  soldier 
numerically  dutinct  from  others,  he  cannot 
learn  to  love  it  in  an  exclusive  manner.  The 
exclusive  love  is  due  to  growth  of  memories, 
associations,  and  connected  sentiments,  which 
attach  to  this  individual  object  as  such,  and 
not  to  others.  But  this  would  be  impossible 
unless  the  object  were,  to  begin  with,  ap- 
prehended in  its  individual  distinctness.  The 
growth  of  these  memories,  associations,  and 
sentiments  constitutes  a  second  and  more 
advanced  stage  in  the  process  of  individua- 
tion. A  third  stage  arises  with  the  loss  of 
the  loved  object,  and  the  felt  impossibility  of 
compensating  for  this  loss  by  substituting  any 
other. 

Literature :  Wabd,  art.  Psychology,  Encyc. 
Brit.  (9th  ed.),8o  £ ;  IloTCB,The  Conception  of 
God,  V  (Suppl.  Essay),  Part  IIL  Also  citation 
under  Individual.  (ojr.8.) 

Zdmitity  (apprehension  of  material) :  Qer. 
lErhentanie  der)  inhaUliehen  IdentiUU;  Fr. 
(appr&ieneion  de  V)idefUitk  matSrieUe;  Ital. 
{pereezione  ddC)  idenHtd  materidUt  or  identifi- 
eaziane.  Becoqmition  (q.  v.)  based  on  complete 
apparent  likeness.  Cf.  Ward,  art.  Psychology, 
in  Encyc,  Brit,  (9th  ed.),  80  f.  (o.f.s.,  J.m.b.) 

Material  identity  is  the  limiting  case  of 
Bbsbmblance  (q.  v.).  When  I  say  that  the 
green  of  this  leaf  is  identical  with  the  green 
of  that,  I  mean  that  the  colours  are  exactly 
alike,  and  mean  to  assert  material  identity. 
When  I  say  that  I  have  the  same  body  which 
belonged  to  me  as  a  baby,  I  mean  to  assert 
individual  identity  (see  the  preceding  topic). 

ZdMitlty  (in  metaphysicsV  The  principle 
of  absolute  equality  with  itself  of  what  is  real; 
the  principle  that  the  law  of  Identity  (in 
logic,  q.v.)  is  also  a  principle  of  reality. 

Identity  is  both  an  assumption  of  thinking 
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and  a  postulate  concerning  the  nature  of 
reality.  The  hypothesis  of  *  bare  identity/  or 
'  distinctionless  being/  is  opposed  by  that  of 
'identity  in  difference/  according  to  which 
identity  and  difference  are  correlative  and 
mutually  dependent  conceptions,  identity 
being  relative  to  difference  and  difference 
presupposing  identity.  This  is  undoubtedly 
sound  as  a  criticism  of  these  categories  of 
thought  as  such;  but  it  is  mere  tautology 
in  relation  to  concrete  matters  of  fact  or  of 
science,  or,  more  broadly,  to  the  process  of 
knowledge  as  concretely  determined.  For 
here  it  is  always  one  side  or  the  other — 
identity  or  difference — which  subserves  the 
interest  of  the  thought  or  action,  and  the 
determination  of  an  identity  in  difference 
says  nothing  as  to  the  extent  or  form  of 
either.  For  example,  to  say  that  heredity  is 
a  law  of  identity  in  difference,  leaves  the  ex- 
tent of  likeness  and  variation  quite  untouched; 
so  also  to  say  (see  Bosanquet,  J/tnd,  April, 
1 899)  that  imitation  and  invention  are  both 
covered  by  the  formula '  identity  in  difference.' 
Difference  as  a  conception  is  fruitful  as 
lending  itself  to  one  sort  of  method  and  to  one 
sort  of  data,  identity  to  another  sort  of  each ; 
just  as  in  the  genetic  development  of  con- 
sciousness, the  discernment  of  difference  and 
distinction  is  a  later  and  more  complex  act 
than  that  of  the  vague  generalization  which 
proceeds  upon  resemblances.  So  while  they 
are  logically  correlative,  and  existence  is  al- 
ways both,  yet  to  the  thought  which  makes 
use  of  these  categories  identity  is  an  abstrac- 
tion from  differences  and  difference  from 
identities. 

Identity  considered  as  principle  of  per- 
manence and  changelessness  in  being,  con- 
trasted with  the  flux  of  the  phenomenal, 
dates  back  to  the  Eleatics.  See  Fre-Socratic 
Pbilosopht.  Cf.  also  Change,  and,  for  the 
place  of  identity  in  the  Hegelian  dialectic, 
Hegel's  Teeminology,  UI,  IV. 

LitereUure:  works  of  general  metaphysics, 
as  in  BiBLiOG.  B,  i,  e;  also  see  the  indica- 
tions under  the  other  topics  Identity. 

(J.M.B.,G.F.8.) 

Zd«iitity  (logical).  The  principle  that  a 
logical  term  is  always  equal  to  itself  {A=:A) 
and  to  nothing  else.  Cf.  Contbadiction,  and 
see  Laws  of  Thought. 

This  principle  states  a  logical  demand  or 
ideal  of  thinking  rather  than  a  psychological 
fact  The  identity  which  formal  logic  sup- 
poses is  an  abstract  or  symbolic  representation 
requiring  a  sameness  in  the  content  of  the 


term  which  is  never  fully  realized.  The  sub- 
stitution of  ii  for  ii  is  valid  only  without  the 
psychological  context  in  which  ii  is  a  matter 
of  experience.  In  dealing  with  universals  and 
with  definitions  the  principle  of  identity  is 
both  logically  and  psychologically  valid,  since, 
in  the  former  case,  the  limit  of  material  modi- 
fication has  been  reached,  or  is  formally 
assumed,  and,  in  the  latter  case,  material 
modification  is  expressly  excluded.  The 
hypostatizing  of  identity  as  a  metaphysical 
principle  assumes  the  metaphysical  validity 
of  this  logical  category.  Cf.  the  other  topics 
Identity.  (j.m.b.) 

ZdmLti*^  (personal):  see  Pebsonal 
Identity. 

Zd«iitity  in  Diifaranca :  see  Ideiititt 
(in  metaphysics). 

Zd«iittty-pliilotM»pli7:  Qer.IdenHidtiphUth 
aopfue;  Fr.  phUoaap^iie  de  VidenUd;  Ital. 
JUosqfia  ddt  identitiL  (i)  The  theory  which, 
metaphysically,  reduces  mind  and  matter,  the 
ideal  and  the  real,  thought  and  being,  to  unity 
in  the  absolute  (cf.  Idealism,  Monism,  Hnd 
Pantheism);  or,  phenomenally,  looks  upon 
the  physical  and  the  psychical  series  as  corre- 
lative '  sides '  or '  aspects '  of  one  and  the  same 
process.  Cf.  Double  Aspect  Theoby,  and 
PaballeliSm  (psychophysical). 

(2)  In  particular,  the  system  propounded 
by  Schelling  in  the  second  and  most  signifi- 
cant stage  of  his  philosophical  development 
(Falckenbex^,  Hist,  of  Mod.  Fhiloa.,  447, 
456-61),  in  which,  through  a  combination 
of  Spinozistic  and  Fichtean  principles,  he 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  object  and  subject, 
real  and  ideal,  nature  and  spirit,  are  one  in  the 
absolute,  which  is  the  identity  or  indifference 
of  both  (Ueberweg,  Hisl.  of  FhUos.,  ii.  213). 

Fichte,  in  his  subjective  or  transcen- 
dental idealism,  had  subordinated  the  objec- 
tive or  real  element  in  the  world  to  the 
subjective  or  ideaL  Schelling  adds  the 
philosophy  of  nature  to  the  science  of 
knowledge  with  co-ordinate  rank,  and  then 
interprets  nature  and  spirit  as  alike  pro- 
ceeding from  a  neutral  ground  which  is  above 
them  both.  This  identity  divides  by  polar 
opposition  into  the   negative  or  real  pole 

i  nature,  object)  and  the  positive  or  ideal  pole 
spirit,  subject);  but  in  itself  it  is  the 
identical  ground  or  indifference  of  the  twa 
This  system  of  identity  was  set  forth  in 
a  series  of  writings  which  appeared  in  rapid 
succession  in  the  first  decade  of  the  19th 
century  {Darstdking  meines  Sf/8t.  d.  Fhiios,, 
1801 ;  .Sruno,  oder  ii,  d.  goUlidie  «.  naJtuMAe 
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Prinzip  d.  Dingey  1803 ;  VorUwngen  u.  die 
J^etkode  des  akademtschen  Studtums,  1803). 

Of  contemporaries  and  followers  of  Schel- 
ling,  Wagner,  Friedrich  Krause,  Schleier- 
macher,  and  Hegel  may  be  mentioned  among 
those  who  felt  the  influence  of  the  doctrine. 
In  his  absolute  idealism,  Hegel  developed  a 
monism  of  logical  reason  which  combined  the 
Fichtean  emphasis  of  spirit  with  Schelling's 
insistence  upon  the  philosophy  of  nature;  but 
he  energetically  repudiated  tiie  conception  of 
the  absolute  as  an  indeterminate  neutrum, 
as  well  as  the  inteUectual  intuition  by  which 
ScheQing  claimed  to  attain  a  knowledge  of 
the  identical  ground,  together  with  his  (lack 
of)  derivation  of  nature  and  spirit  therefrom 
(Uegel,  Fh&nomendlogie  dee  OeisteSy  Vorrede ; 
Schwegler,  Hisi,  of  FhUoe,,  zliv ;  Falcken- 
berg,  op.  cit.,  xii.  i).  Cf.  Simone  Corleo,  La 
Filaaofia  ddl'  IdenHU^  (1879-80).    (A.o.A.jr.) 

Zdaogenetio  Theory  (of  judgment). 
Brentano's  view  of  the  original  character  of 
JusGMJENT  (q.  v.,  also  Beuef),  known  by  his 
school  (Hillebrand,  Meinong,  Hofler)  as  the 
ideogenetische  Urtheilstheorie.  (j.m.b.) 

Zdaogram  (or  -grapli)  [Or.  Idea,  idea,  + 
ypaf^uf,  to  write]:  Qer.  Ideogramm;  Fr. 
idSogramme ;  ItaL  ideogramma,  A  written 
sign  or  symbol,  not  a  name,  which  conveys 
its  meaning  by  its  own  form,  being  often  a 
pictorial  representation  (a  pictograph)  of  the 
object  Bjrmbolized. 

The  ideograph  characterizes  an  important 
stage  in  the  primitive  evolution  of  writing. 
It  is  contrastei  with  a  phonogram,  which  is 
a  written  representative  of  a  thing  or 
idea  through  the  vocalized  name  for  the 
thing  or  idea;  occasionally,  as  in  imitative 
sounds,  onomatopoesis,  it  represents  the 
sound  itself.  Our  own  language  and  those 
from  which  it  is  derived  are  of  course  phono- 
graphic. As  examples  of  ideographic  records 
maybe  cited  thepictographsof  North  American 
Indians,  and  (in  part)  Mexican  writings  and 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  Ideographic  sur- 
vivals in  current  usage  are  the  Roman 
numerals,  I,  II,  III;  zodiacal,  astronomical, 
and  certain  zoological  signs,  e.  g.  7/ ,  denot- 
ing Jupiter — an  arm  grasping  a  thunderbolt. 
Ideographic  elements  in  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  are  abundant.  Such  characters, 
however,  pass  quickly  into  conventional  stages 
and  lose  much  of  their  original  form. 

lAUrature :  works  on  the  origin  of  writing ; 
Hoffman,  The  Beginnings  of  Writing  (1895), 
209;  Bbinton,  Essays  of  an  Americanist 
(1890).  (J.J.) 


Ideogram,  (in  psychology).  The  curve  or 
tracing  secured  with  a  recording  apparatus 
(Ideograph)  arranged  to  exhibit  variations  of 
muscular  movement  occasioned  by  changes  in 
thought.  See  Morselli,  Semej,  maX,  memi.  ii 
(1895),  for  its  use  in  pathology.  (j.m.b.) 

Xdeologj  [Gr.  2dca,  idc««  +  XiSyor,  dis- 
course] :  Ger.  Ideologie ;  Fr.  idSologie ;  Ital. 
ideciogia.  The  continuation  and  development, 
in  the  period  of  the  Revolution  and  the  imme- 
diately succeeding  period,  by  Destutt  de  Tracy 
(the  author  of  the  term),  Cabanis,  and  others, 
of  the  French  sensationalism  of  the  i8th 
century  (Condillac).  The  ideologues  made 
the  analysis  of  ideas,  and,  in  particular,  the 
investigation  of  their  origin,  the  fundamental 
philosophical  discipline,  which  at  the  same 
time  was  expected  to  furnish  the  basis  of  the 
moral  and  political  sciences. 

LitenUure :  Destutt  de  Tbacy,  £l6ments 
dld^logie,  especially  i  (1808),  Preface  and 
Introd.;  UEBEBWEG-HEiNZE,Ge8ch.  d.Philos., 
in.  ii.  (8th  ed.,  1897)  36  ;  Pica  vet,  Les 
Id^logues.  (A.c.A.jr.) 

Xdeo-motor :  Ger.  ideomoloriach ;  Fr.  id^o- 
moteur ;  ItaL  ideomatore.  Applied  to  action 
considered  as  following  upon  thought.  It  is 
contrasted  with  Sensobi-motob  (q.v.)  and 
Reflex  (q.  v.). 

The  term  is  sometimes  limited  to  actions 
which  are  non-voluntary  or  involuntary ;  but 
the  better  usage  includes  voluntary  action  in 
the  ideo-motor  class.  (j.m.b.-o.f.8.) 

Xd6opla«tic(i)  and  Xdaoplfuiy  (2)  [Gr. 
{dcia,  idea,  -f  irXaaT<$£,  formed]:  Ger.  ideoj)l(uit8ch 
and  Ideoplasie;  Fr.  idhplasUgue  and  id^opUme ; 
Ital.  ideopUisHeo  and  ideoplcuia.  (i)  Applied 
to  the  physiological  functioDs  considered 
as  liable  to  modification  from  suggested 
ideas  (used  originally  by  Durand  de  Oros 
— L.M.).  (2)  Suggestions  operative  in  the 
production  of  physiological  changes.  Used  by 
Ochorowicz  {Ment.  Suggestion,  Eng.  trans.), 
where  the  noun-form  is  mistakenly  given 
'  ideoplasty.'  (j.m.b.,  o.f.s.) 

Idiocy  [Gr.  I8t«rcia,  uncouthness,  want  of 
education ;  Idiamfg,  a  person  private  or  apart]  : 
Ger.  IdioHe;  Fr.  idioiie;  Ital.  idiotismo, 
idiozia.  Deficiency  in  the  ordinary  mental 
powers,  due  to  dbease  or  failure  of  develop- 
ment of  the  central  nervous  system.  More 
especially,  idiocy  often  relates  to  the  severer 
forms  of  such  mental  deficiency,  while  children 
of  subnormal  capacity  or  backward  develop- 
ment are  spoken  of  as  feeble-minded,  or 
mentally  deficient  children.  Tliere  is  some 
tendency  to  use  the  term  feeble-minded  to 
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include  all  degrees  of  defect  from  the  slightest 
to  the  most  severe.  (j.j.-j.m.b.) 

Dtacription.  A  general  description  may  be 
profitably  confined  to  an  average  case  of  idiocy. 
The  typical  idiot  shows  not  merely  mental, 
but  physical  defect:  a  blunted  growth,  a 
stooping  attitude,  a  coarse  skin,  weak  and 
flabby  muscles,  a  sluggish  circulation,  a  de- 
fective mastication  and  digestion  of  food, 
perverted  or  undeveloped  sexual  functions, 
a  defective  co-ordination  of  movements,  a  ten- 
dency to  repeat  a  few  simple  automatic  move- 
ments, a  lowered  sensibility  (or  sensory  dis- 
order), indistinct  speech,  and  a  general  absence 
of  alertness,  with  weak  memory  and  mental 
initiative.  Inability  to  take  care  of  his  person, 
a  defective  moral  sensibility,  and  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  feelings  of  others  render 
the  idiot  socially  unfit,  apart  from  the  more 
strictly  intellectual  deficiency.  Variations 
from  the  type  are  considered  below. 

Frequmey  and  Canaea,  The  frequency  of 
idiocy  is  most  difficult  to  ascertain,  owing  to 
the  unwillingness  of  the  parents  to  report  it, 
and  varies  markedly  in  different  countries; 
certain  varieties,  as  Cretinism  (q.  v.)  in 
Switzerland,  being  apparently  related  to 
local  influences.  Qeneral  statistics  indicate 
that  one  idiot  to  every  500  of  the  population 
is  a  conservative  estimate,  and  that  there  are 
probably  nearly  as  many  idiots  as  insane, 
and  more  than  the  blind  and  deaf  together 
(Ireland).  Heredity  or  predisposing  causes  are 
most  influential  in  the  production  of  idiocy ; 
physical  defects  being  quite  as  pronounced 
as  mental  defects,  according  to  the  results 
of  Shuttlewortli  and  Beach.  A  phthisical 
family  history  was  present  in  28-31  per 
cent  of  the  cases,  inherited  disease  in  21*38 
per  cent.,  and  in  an  additional  20  per 
cent,  a  neurotic  inheritance,  in  which  epi- 
lepsy (8*69  per  cent.)  was  frequent.  The 
frequency  of  deafness  in  idiots  has  also  been 
noted.  Parental  intemperance  is  a  prominent 
predisposing  cause,  being  found  in  from  13 
per  cent,  to  20  per  cent,  of  all  cases,  but  in 
as  many  as  38  per  cent.  (Kerlin)  if  the 
grandpai^nts  also  be  counted.  Idiocy  may 
result  from  shock  or  ill  health  of  the  mother 
during  gestation,  and  is  more  frequently  the 
result  of  accidents,  &c.,  incidental  to  birth. 
Many  accidental  causes  after  birth  (epilepsy, 
injury  to  the  head,  fevers,  sunstroke,  fright) 
may  be  inducing  causes  of  idiocy,  but  it  is 
estimated  that  in  at  least  two-thirds  of  all 
cases  there  are  some  marked  congenital  defects. 
These  several  factors  frequently  act  in  com- 


bination, the  inducing  cause  serving  only  to 
bring  to  the  foreground  an  inherited  taint. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  while  in  some 
cases  idiocy  is  sequential  to  epilepsy,  the 
epileptic  tendency  is  a  marked  concomitant 
of  idiocy,  being  one  of  the  frequent  degenera- 
tive stigmata  of  the  idiotic  condition. 

Pathdogieal.  The  appearances  of  gross 
brain  defect  observable  in  oases  of  idiocy 
comprise  most  of  the  serious  abnormalities  to 
which  this  oi^gan  is  liable ;  and  certain  forms 
of  idiocy  have  been  differentiated  according 
to  the  pathological  cause.  Idiocy  may  re- 
sult from  mere  deficiency  of  brain  substance, 
which  is  termed  microcephalic ;  from  hyper- 
trophy of  the  brain,  one  prominent  £)nn  of 
which  is  Htdboosphalus  (q.  v.).  Softening 
or  sclerosis  of  the  brain,  tumours  and  sffec- 
tions  of  the  membranes  and  blood-veesels, 
asynmietries  of  development,  atrophy  of  the 
cerebellum,  defects  of  the  corpus  callosnm, 
unusual  forms  of  cortical  cells  in  microscopical 
examination,  &c,,  have  been  observed.  Such 
defects  may  be  distinguished  according  as 
they  are  formative  or  developmental,  and  as 
they  result  from  inflammatory  or  degenerative 
diseases. 

Varieties.  The  classification  of  cases  of 
idiocy  has  proceeded  in  part  upon  the  time 
of  appearance  of  the  defect,  upon  the  degree  of 
intelligence  retained,  upon  the  specific  patho- 
logical basis  for  the  condition,  and  upon  the 
general  appearance  of  the  case.  It  is  thus 
described  as  congenital,  developmental,  and 
accidental ;  each  of  which,  especially  the  first, 
fall  into  many  subdivisions  suggestive  of  their 
pathology.  Idiocy  is  also  described  as '  troe ' 
idiocy,  imbecility,  weak-mindedness,  &c.,  or  as 
microcephalic,  hydrocephalic,  eclampsic,  epi- 
leptic, cretinism,  &C.,  or  as  Mongolian,  Negro- 
like, Malay,  &c.  Practically  the  pathological 
form  of  cltuBsification  has  been  most  influential, 
the  other  modes  of  description  serving  as  sup- 
plementary. In  a  measure  the  various  forms 
have  been  correlated  with  physical  peculiarities 
and  psychological  defects,  but  not  sufficiently 
to  enable  any  brief  formulation  of  these  to  he 
made.  For  descriptions  of  illustrative  cases 
the  reader  may  be  referred  to  the  standard 
works  cited  below. 

PtychdlogiealSUiihAS.  Idiocy  is  often  spoken 
of  as  a  state  of  arrested  mental  development, 
the  unfoldment  of  mental  power  being  cut  off 
at  the  infantile  or  childish  state.  To  a  large 
extent  this  is  true ;  and,  as  indicated  by  the 
process  of  education,  there  is  spread  out  over 
a  long  period  the  slow  steps  of  progress  usually 
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acquired  quickly,  spontaoeouBly,  and  almost 
without  effort.  There  ie,  however,  an  unequal 
development  which  is  characteristic  of  idiocy. 
Adolescent  and  adult  instincts  appear,  mus- 
cular strength  and  skill  exceeding  that  of 
childhood  lead  into  new  fields  of  activity, 
while  the  mere  aggregation  of  sensory  and 
motor  experiences,  however  poorly  assimi- 
lated, produces  some  differentiation.  In  a 
few  cases,  sometimes  known  as  idiot-savants 
or  idiot-geniuses  (see  Peterson,  Pop,  Std.  Mo., 
1896,  237),  one  special  group  of  fiftculties, 
such  as  music,  luig^uistic  faculty,  memory, 
drawing,  construction,  is  well  developed,  al- 
though the  general  mental  operations  are  of 
a  simple  character.  It  is  seldom  that  such 
facility  is  infused  with  great  intelligence,  but 
resembles  more  a  frenk  of  receptive  or  con- 
structive facility.  Morally,  idiots  are  re- 
markably deficient;  it  is  difficult  to  arouse 
in  them  the  sense  of  shame  and  propriety ; 
their  love  of  approbation  and  capricious 
likings  for  certain  individuak  are  often  the 
most  promising  means  of  influencing  their 
conduct.  The  analogy  which  has  been  drawn 
between  the  mental  state  of  idiots  and  of 
animals,  and  the  conception  of  idiocy  as  an 
atavistic  condition,  are  on  the  whole  mis- 
leading. In  the  one  case  the  nature  and 
direction  of  exercise  of  the  intelligence  is  too 
diverse  to  be  readily  comparable,  while  the 
best  authorities  deny  that  in  the  character  of 
the  brain  and  other  abnormalities  of  idiots 
atavistic  tendencies  are  particularly  marked. 
Training  of  Idiots.  IJie  methods  of  educat- 
ing the  feeble-minded  to  the  maximum  degree 
of  usefulness  of  which  each  is  capable  serve  to 
illustrate  the  different  degrees  of  defect,  as 
well  as  its  nature.  The  form  of  training 
now  introduced  is  aptly  termed  physiological, 
and  is  one  of  the  main  contributions  asso- 


are  used  to  induce  and  exercise  co-ordinating 
movements.  Their  senses  must  be  aroused 
by  the  handling  of  objects  of  different  textures 
and  shapes ;  their  ears,  with  which  they 
hear  but  do  not  listen,  must  be  excited  by 
systematic  exercises  in  music,  rhythm,  and 
characteristic  noises.  Similarly  for  sight,  the 
fixation  of  attention,  the  transition  from  see- 
ing to  looking  must  be  aided  by  such  devices 
as  the  kaleidoscope,  coloured  balls,  diagrams, 
pictares,  drawing.  The  training  of  speech 
offers  a  wide  and  difficult  field.  Some  idiots 
do  not  speak  at  all,  or  at  best  only  a  few 
isolated  words,  and  comprehend  only  a  few 
simple  directions.  In  many  the  natural 
speech  tendency  is  slight,  but  may  be  con- 
siderably developed.  Some  pick  up  speech 
slowly  and  at  a  Uter  period  than  is  normal ; 
but  few,  if  any,  of  the  feeble-minded  have 
a  normal  control  over  articulation  and 
readiness  of  expression.  Articulation  is  in- 
duced and  developed  by  progressive  exercises 
in  the  movements  of  tongue,  lips,  and  vocal 
chords.  Imitation,  chorus  exercises,  and 
patient  correction  of  faults,  together  with 
general  improvement  in  physical  power,  will 
bring  motor  control ;  yet  the  use  of  language 
will  always  be  limited  to  the  degree  of  mental 
capacity  which  is  present.  As  the  subjects 
of  such  training  grow  older,  more  ekborate 
occupaticms  and  handiworks  are  open  to 
them;  perhaps  20  per  cent,  of  them  will 
become  self-supporting,  and  another  20  per 
cent,  useful  and  in  a  measure  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  The  psychological  interest  in 
this  process  is  its  illustration  of  the  relations 
between  motor  and  mental  effort,  and  the 
substitution  of  the  slow  and  deliberate  acquisi- 
tion for  the  quick  spontaneous  self-education 
of  normal  children.  Apart  from  mental  train- 
ing, i*elief  has  been  obtained  by  appropriate 


ciated  with  the  name  of  Seguin.  It  begins  with  medical  treatment,  or  even  surgical  operation. 


the  principle  that  a  cultivation  of  muscular 
co-oniination  is  the  necessary  starting-point 
of  the  education  of  the  feeble-minded.  The 
apathetic  torpid  idiot  is  induced  by  such 
exercises  as  the  throwing  of  a  bean-bag,  clap- 
ping the  hands  in  time  to  music,  marching,  && , 
to  convert  a  simple  imitative  action  into  a 
purposive  movement.  If  there  is  more  serious 
defect  in  the  movements  of  legs  or  arms, 
walking  on  flat  rounds  of  ladders  placed  on 
the  floor,  to  induce  regularity  of  step,  balancing 
exercises,  grasping  of  blocks,  placing  marbles 
or  pegs  in  designated  holes  in  a  board,  the 
talong  apart  and  putting  together  of  boxes 
and  simple  contrivances,  and  other  devices, 


but  this  only  in  cases  when  the  idiocy  was 
evidently  the  result  of  a  definite  pathological 
condition  which  was  thus  reached.  Of. 
Imbecilitt,  and  Cbbtikism. 

Historical,  The  modern  phase  in  the 
study  and  training  of  the  mentally  defective 
may  be  said  to  start  with  Seguin,  who  began 
to  instruct  an  idiot  child  in  1837,  and  in  1846 
issued  his  important  book  on  the  education 
of  idiots.  Under  the  view  which  was  thus 
displaced  the  idiot  was  considered,  and  often 
treated,  as  little  more  than  a  human  beast,  and 
many  cases  of  idiocy  were  described  as  wild 
men,  wolf-boys,  and  the  like. 

LitercUure :  W.  W.  Ibbland,  The  Mental 
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AfEections  of  Children  ( 1 898) ;  Mobbelli  and 
Tambubini,  in  lUv.  di  Freniat.  (1876-8); 
Shuttlewobth,  Mentally  Deficient  Children 
(1895) ;  SoLLiBB,  Lldiot  et  Tlmb^ile  (Paris, 
1 891),  and  art.  Idiocy,  in  Twentieth  Cent. 
Pract.  of  Med.  (1897) ;  Lakodon«Down,  The 
Mental  Afiections  of  Childhood  (1887) ;  £. 
Seouin,  Idiocy  and  its  Treatment  by  the 
Physiol.  Method  (1866).  (J.J.) 

Xdiopatliic  [Or.  litowafftiv,  to  feel  for  one- 
self alone]:  Oer. idiopcUhigeh;  FrMtopathtqae ; 
Ital.  idiojxUieo.  A  term  applied  to  a  morbid 
condition  or  disease  which  is  primary  and 
distinctive ;  not  a  secondary  effect  of  another 
disorder,  nor  a  symptom  of  such  disorder,  nor 
the  result  of  accident  or  ii^ury.  It  thus 
ofben  implies  the  typical  and  hereditary  form 
of  the  disease,  as  idiopathic  epilepsy,  idio- 
pathic insanity.  (J«J>) 

Idioplaiii  [Gr.  Vkof,  the  8ame,+irXao-fia,  a 
thing  formed]:  Ger.  IdiopUuma ;  Fr.  idio- 
plaame ;  Ital.  idiopUuma,  The  nuclear  chro- 
matin substance  that  forms  the  physical  basis 
of  heredity. 

Suggested  by  Nageli  {Mechantseh-jfhysio- 
loguehe  ITieorie  der  Abstamm/ungelehre,  1884). 
Practically  equivalent  to  the  Gebm-plasm 
(q.v.)  of  Weismann.  (cxl.m.) 

XcUo-paychologieal  Stliicfl:  Ger.  tdio- 
psychologische  Ethik ;  Fr.  morale  idio-fsycluh 
logique  (suggested — th.f.)  ;  Ital.  moraU  idio- 
psieologica.  A  theory  of  ethics  which  depends 
upon  ^the  inner  facts  of  conscience  itself' 
(Martineau). 

The  term  is  used  by  Martineau  (Types  of 
Ethical  Theory,  1885),  who  distinguishes 
idio-psychological  ethics  from  hetero-psycho- 
logical  ethics  (that  is,  the  theories  of  ethics 
which  derive  moral  phenomena  from  other 
mental  categories).  These  two  classes  of 
theories,  together  with  the  unpsychological 
theories  (which  base  ethics  upon  metaphysical 
or  physical  doctrines),  make  up  his  classifica- 
tion of  ethical  theories.  (w.b.s.) 

Xdio-retinal  Zdglit :  Ger.  Eigenlicht  der 
Netzhaut  {Augengrau,  Atigenschivarz) ;  Fr. 
IwnUh'e  propre  de  la  rHine ;  Ital.  luce  propria 
deUa  retina.  The  hazy  or  cloudlike  patches 
of  dull  grey  in  the  field  of  vision  when  the 
eyes  are  free  from  stimulation  and  after- 
images. Cf.  Helmholtz,  Phydol.  Optik  (2nd 
ed.),  24a,  409,  1007^ 

It  is  important  for  the  Helmholtz-Fechner 
theory  of  after-images  (loc.  cit.,  502).  G.  E. 
Miiller  refers  it  to  the  cortex  {Zeitsch.  f.  Fsy- 
chd.y  xiv.  40),  in  order  to  reduce  Bering's 
retinal '  antagonism '  to  the  single  category  of 


'  subtractive '  (with  elimination  of '  relative') 
antagonism  (Ebbinghaus,  Psychol.^  i.  259, 
262).  For  its  measurement,  cf.  Fechner, 
Elein.  d.  Psyehophysik,  i.  168.  See  Visual 
Sensation  under  Vision.  (b.b.t.) 

Idionyncwuiy  [Gr.  ISuMrvyKpaaia,  a  peculiar 
temperament  or  habit  of  body]:  Ger.  Idio- 
synkrasie ;  Fr.  idiosyncnuie  ;  Ital.  ieft o«m- 
orasia.  Idio^crasy  denotes  pecuHar  re- 
actions of  the  individual  to  certain  external 
influences,  and  further  implies  that  such 
response  or  affection  is  not  readily  correlated 
with  known  physiological  or  psychological 
principles. 

The  term  is  thus  distinguished  from  tem- 
perament or  constitution  or  racial  charac- 
teristics, all  of  which  are  expressions  of  the 
individual's  special  variation  in  regard  to  the 
normal  and  regular  distribution  of  endowment. 
Peculiar  likes  and  dislikes,  the  special  effects 
of  sensory  stimuli,  the  actions  on  the  secretions 
and  vaso-motor  system,  the  behaviour  under 
the  action  of  drugs  and  stimulants,  peculiar 
habits  of  mental  work,  are  types  of  idio- 
syncrasies. One  person  has  the  peculiar 
sensation  of  the  blood  running  cold  at  the 
squeezing  of  a  diy  sponge,  another  at  the 
creasing  of  paper  or  the  scraping  of  the  finger- 
nail; the  odour  or  the  mere  presence  of  a 
certain  animal,  flower,  or  fruit  is  painfully 
disturbing  to  some  individuals.  In  the  use  of 
drugs  the  normal  effect  at  times  fails  to 
appear,  and  marked  variations  in  the  quantity 
needed  to  produce  the  same  effect  are  readUy 
noticeable.  What  is  one  man's  meat  is  another 
man's  poison;  what  conduces  to  productive 
mental  energy  in  one  defeats  this  object  in 
another.  The  story  of  Schiller  requiring  the 
odour  of  decaying  apples  to  stimulate  him  in 
his  composition,  or  of  Kant  requiring  the 
sight  of  a  button  on  a  student's  coat  to 
hold  the  course  of  his  lectures,  are  cases  of 
mental  idioeyncrasies.  During  pregnancy 
and  during  adolescence  the  temporary  appear- 
ance of  special  idiosyncrasies — unusual  tastes 
and  susceptibilities — is  frequently  observed. 
That  many  of  these  are  somewhat  imaginary 
in  type,  or  partake  of  that  peculiar  adnuxture 
of  feigning  and  reality  characteristic  of 
hysteria,  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  as  all  idio- 
syncrasies are  expressions  of  the  reactions  of 
the  nervous  system,  these  are  no  less  so.  (J.J.) 

Idol  [Gr.  fidttXoy,  an  image]  :  Ger.  IdoU ; 
Fr.  idde;  Ital.  idolo.  An  object,  usually  an 
image  or  representation  of  a  human  or 
animal  form,  with  which  some  mysterious  and 
superhuman  power  is  associated,  and  which  is 
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supposed  to  be  propitiated  by  the  worship 
paid  to  the  object. 

An  immediate  object  of  worship  is  not  an 
idol,  even  though  it  may  be  an  animal  or 
something  wholly  unworthy  of  the  religious 
sentiment.  An  idol  is,  in  the  first  instance, 
an  indirect  object  of  worship,  and  is  more  or 
less  symbolical.  It  would  have  its  rise  in  the 
need  the  primitive  mind  would  feel  for  some 
tangible  symbol  or  representative  of  the 
mysterious  object  of  its  worship.  Idol-worship 
could  not  exist,  therefore,  as  a  primitive  form 
of  religion. 

LUmulure :  see  references  under  Fxtiohism  ; 
also  Spjencxb,  Princ.  of  Sociol.,  i.  chaps,  zxi, 
zzii ;  Max  Mt)LLER,  Is  Fetichism  an  Original 
Form  of  Religion),  38,  no,  196.  (a.t.o.) 

Idol  (Baconian).  Prejudices  natural  to 
man,  whether  native  or  acquired,  which  hinder 
the  discovery  and  advancement  of  truth ;  used 
first  (Lat.  idcla)  by  Giordano  Bruno  (1582  ff.V 

The  list  of  '  idols '  is  given  by  Bacon  in  his 
N(m,  Org. J  i.  sSffl  They  are  cited  in  con- 
cise quotation  in  Eisler,  Worterb,  d,  philos. 
Begriffe,  *  Idol.'  (j.m.b.~x.m.) 

Idolatry:  Oer.  Abgolterei ;  Ft.  idddirie; 
Ital.  idaUUria.  (i)  The  worship  of  idols. 
Cf.  Idol. 

(2)  A  name  applied  to  any  religious  belief  or 
worship  that  is  conceived  to  be  not  only  false 
but  also  degrading. 

In  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  idolatry  is 
not  a  piimary  form  of  religious  worship.  It 
is  devoted  to  an  object  which  at  first  sym- 
bolized some  unseen  power,  and  has  gradually 
become  itself  an  object  of  superstitious  regard. 
Lnage-wor&hip  is  a  species  of  idolatry  in  which 
this  process  is  clearly  manifested.  The  image 
or  picture  is  at  first  merely  representative,  but 
tends  gradually  to  become  identified  with  the 
object  itself.  (a.t.o.) 

Zgnoranca  (in  law)  [Lat.  ignaraniia] : 
Ger.  Unwissenheit ;  Fr.  ignorance ;  Ital.  igno- 
ranza.  Want  of  knowledge  as  to  a  certain 
point;  lack  of  information  as  to  a  certain 
matter. 

Ignorance  of  law:  ignorance  as  to  what 
the  law  is;  as  when  a  man,  not  knowing 
bigamy  to  be  unlawful,  marries  a  woman 
already  married  to  another.  It  is  a  legal 
maxim  that  ignoranHa  legU  neminem  excuacU. 

Ignorance  of  fact:  ignorance  as  to  what 
the  &cts  are ;  as  when  a  man  marries  a  woman 
already  married  to  another,  not  knowing  of 
the  former  marriage.  The  maxim  is  ignoranHa 
facti  exeuuLt,  Ignorance  is  a  cause  of  error, 
but  a  different  thing  from  error,  which  is  a 
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want  of  conformity  between  our  notions  of 
things  and  their  real  state  or  nature. 

The  Boman  law  placed  important  limita- 
tions on  the  doctrine  that  ignorance  of  law  is 
no  excuse.  It  was  an  excuse  to  minors, 
women,  and  soldiers,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, and  a  broad  distinction  was  drawn 
between  its  effect  on  public  and  on  private 
wrongs.  It  is  also,  in  some  cases,  a  ground 
for  relief  or  of  defence  in  courts  of  equity. 
Cf.  Pomeroy,  Equity  Jurisprudence,  ii.  §  842. 

Literature:  Philumobe,  Princ. and  Maxims 
of  Jurisprudence,  xix ;  Dig.  xxii.  6,  De  luris 
et  Facti  Ignorantia;  Hollaitd,  Jurisprudence, 
chap,  xiii,  viii.  94  ;  Holmes,  On  the  Common 
Law,  47;  Meblin,  lUpertoire  de  Jurisprudence, 
*  Ignorance ' ;  and  Sohm's  Inst,  of  Boman  Law, 
§  29,  on  Error  in  Substantia.  (s.e.b.) 

Xgnoratio  Elenohi :  see  Fallacy. 

ZUation  and  ZUatiTe :  see  Infebenoe. 

Illegitimate  (in  law) :  see  Legitimate. 

Zllioit  ProeeM:  see  Fallaot  (i),  and 
Distbibution  (in  logic). 

Illogical :  see  Logical. 

Illimiixiatioii :  see  Enlightenment. 

Sliudoii  [Lat.  in  +  ludere,  to  play] :  Qer. 
lUusian,  Tcnieehung;  Fr.iUueian;  Ital.  t72u- 
aione,  (i)  The  consti-uction,  on  the  basis 
of  data  which  are  real  in  Uieir  sphere,  of 
a  mental  object  which  is  accepted  as  real  but 
is  not  so. 

(2)  The  mental  object  thus  constructed. 

(3)  In  general,  mental  acceptance  of  the 
unreal. 

Meaning  (i) — with  (2) — is  the  recom- 
mended psychological  definition.  Illusion  is 
thus  any  mistaken  mental  construction  which 
has  reliable  data  as  its  point  of  departure. 
The  distinction  from  Hallucination  (q.v.) 
is  twofold:  (a)  in  hallucination,  the  trust- 
worthy data  are  absent ;  that  is,  the  deter- 
mining elements  in  the  construction  are  either 
of  pui'ely  imaginative  or  of  organic  origin — 
both  these  cases  being  illustrated  under  that 
topic,  and  both  being  on  the  border,  or  over 
the  border,  of  the  pathological.  (6)  Hallucina- 
tion is  confined  to  the  perceptual — to  objects 
of  sense  in  contrast  with  the  Delusion  (q*v.) 
of  higher  mental  processes.  Illusion  is  thus 
broader,  in  that  it  covers  those  errors  of  the 
logical  operations  as  well  which  are  not  of 
the  persistence  or  of  the  indirect  determina- 
tion— in  a  system  of  belief — which  charac- 
terize delusions. 

The  limits  of  the  three  terms  inter  se  are, 
however,  largely  practical.  The  central  pro- 
cesses of  illusion  and  of  hallucination,  arising 
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from  oxganic  causes,  are  the  same;  and  in 
most  cases  of  either,  the  influence  of  delusional 
elements,  due  to  the  earlier  condition  of  mind 
— notably  to  emotional  states — is  marked. 
The  cases  of  pure  Sbksb  Illusion  (q.  v.),  on 
the  other  hand,  are  cases  really  of  perception, 
not  of  illusion ;  since  they  are  normal,  con- 
stant, and  common  to  all  individuals,  and  are 
exposed  by  resort  to  tests  outside  the  sphere 
of  the  particular  senses  concerned.  Of.  Op«- 
TiOAL  Illusions,  and  Illusions  of  Motion 

AND  MOTXMENT. 

Illusions  occur  in  connection  with  all  the 
senses,  and  with  certain  obscure  modes  of 
consciousness.    Of.  Obdbntation  (illusions  of), 

and  PfiBSSNTIHENT, 

Literature:  Bibliog.  Q,  2,n;  titles  cited 
under  Hallucination  ;  list  of  references  in 
Baldwin,  Senses  and  Intellect,  269.  (j.m.b.) 

ninrion,  (aesthetic)  or  Bttlf-illuaioii :  see 
Sbmblanoe.  Also  cf.  Abt,  Bbautt,  and 
Classification  (of  the  fine  arts). 

ZUiudoii  (pathological).  A  distinction 
between  the  usual  and  normal  sense-decep- 
tions and  the  unusual  and  somewhat  abnormal 
false  interpretation  of  sensory  stimuli  is 
much  to  be  desired.  Such  normal  illusions 
are  considered  under  the  preceding  topic ; 
and  the  general  relations  of  hallucinations 
and  illusions,  both  in  the  sane  and  insane, 
are  considered  under  Hallucinations. 

Illusions  in  the  specific  sense  may  be 
illustrated  from  the  case  of  the  whitewashed 
tree,  whicli  is  momentarily  mistaken  by 
the  belated  wanderer  in  a  lonely  road  for 
something  more  mysterious ;  to  the  raving  of 
the  maniac  who  sees  in  the  wall-paper  patterns 
the  spiteful  faces  of  his  persecutors,  and  hears 
in  passing  footsteps  or  everyday  noises  their 
curses  and  insults.  Some  misinterpreting 
mental  attitude  or  factor  seems  necessary  to 
the  formation  of  the  typical  illusion ;  it  may 
be  expectant  attention,  or  fear,  or  the  pre- 
ponderance of  a  limited  train  of  thought, 
or  the  poisoning  of  the  brain  by  opium 
or  hashish,  or  ^e  disordered  reasoning  of 
insanity.  When  such  misinterpretations  are 
slight,  the  resulting  illusion  is  assimilated  to 
the  normal  sense-deception ;  when  it  becomes 
more  marked,  and  particularly  when  the 
interpretation  or  inferential  element  becomes 
more  prominent,  it  passes  gradually  into  the 
abnormal  type,  and  then  its  aetiology  and 
nature  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  halluci  na- 
tion. This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  illusions 
of  the  insane ;  in  many  of  these  it  is  difiicalt 
to  decide  whether  there  exists  an  illusion  or 


a  pure  hallucination,  correlated  with  seiwory 
and  bodily  disorders.  A  patient  soffering 
from  anaesthesia  believes  his  legs  to  be  made 
of  wood  or  glass,  or  that  he  is  dead ;  ringing 
in  the  ears  is  construed  into  warning  voices; 
digestive  troubles  lead  to  the  belief  that  the 
patient  has  no  stomach ;  peculiar  head-sensa- 
tions, that  he  is  possessed  by  another  spirit ; 
while  total  strangeness  of  disordered  sensi- 
bility may  lead  to  the  belief  in  a  changed 
personality.  In  dreams,  likewise,  illusions 
may  occur ;  the  ftmcies  may  have  a  senaory 
starting-point ;  while  in  hypnotism  such  are 
readily  suggested.  Cf.  also  Dbxaxb,  and 
Hypnosis.  (j.j.) 

Xlliudoiui  of  Motion  and  Movomont : 
Qer.  BeioegungsUbusehunffen ;  Fr.  ilhuions  du 
mmooemeni;  Ital.  iUusioni  di  mommgnio. 
False  interpretation  of  sense  data,  resulting 
in  the  apparent  perception  of  motion  or 
Movement  (q.  v.)  where  it  does  not  exists  or 
in  the  miqudgment  of  some  circumstance 
attending  actual  motion,  such  as  the  rate,  the 
direction,  or  the  object  that  moves. 

I.  Motion.  Illusions  of  change  of  place 
may  occur  in  any  sense  which  is  capable  of 
giving  impressions  of  position ;  they  are  found 
most  commonly  in  vision,  touch,  the  muf  de 
sense,  and  the  equilibrium  sense.  If  we  limit 
the  term  motion  to  displacements  which  are  not 
the  manifestation  of  subjective  or  organic 
activity,  and  designate  the  latter  by  the  term 
Movement  (q.  v.  for  the  distinction),  as  is 
customary,  the  illusions  belonging  to  vision 
and  touch  will  fiill  for  the  most  part  in  the 
first  category,  and  those  of  the  muscle  sense 
in  the  second.  In  many  cases  the  illusion 
arises  from  the  combination  of  data  of  several 
senses. 

Vuwd  lUimons,  The  interpretation  of  the 
rate  of  motion  and  of  its  source  ^.  e.  the  ob- 
ject that  moves)  is  largely  relative.  If  the 
eye  follow  a  moving  body,  the  motion  will 
appear  much  less  rapid  than  with  the  eye  at 
rest,  even  though  the  entire  motion  be  attri- 
buted to  the  moving  object  in  both  cases.  In 
a  moving  train,  the  motion  is  attributed  some- 
times to  the  train,  sometimes  to  the  objects 
that  pass  by ;  but  in  the  latter  case  the  rate 
appears  much  greater.  A  similar  effect  is 
obtained  from  an  endless  belt  of  figured  oil- 
cloth revolving  over  rollers;  when  the  oil- 
cloth is  near  enough  to  fill  the  field  of  vision, 
the  subject  attributes  the  motion  to  the  field 
or  to  himself,  according  as  his  eyes  follow  the 
patterns  or  remain  fixed.  Objects  seen  in  in- 
direct vision  appear  to  move  more  rapidly  than 
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tliofle  viewed  in  ^rect  vision,  eeienM  paribuB^ 
owing  probably  to  the  tendency  of  the  eye  to 
follow  the  object  in  the  latter  case.  If  the  eye  be 
fixed  on  a  point  at  rest,  the  latter  after  a  time 
will  appear  to  move  about  slightly ;  the  motion 
is  especially  marked  when  the  object  fixated 
is  the  only  clearly  defined  point  in  the  field 
of  vision ;  it  is  really  due  to  involuntary  eye 
movements.  Exner  terms  the  experience 
'autokinetio  sensations.'  If  the  eye-ball  be 
pressed  from  side  to  side  with  the  finger,  the 
objects  in  the  field  of  vision  appear  to  move; 
bat  no  such  interpretation  occurs  when  the 
eye  moves  normally. 

A  somewhat  different  instance  of  relativity 
is  observed  in  the  apparatus  called  amortho- 
9Cope»  This  consists  of  a  paper  with  a  narrow 
vertical  slit,  which  is  held  before  one  eye,  and 
a  circle  slightly  less  in  diameter  than  the 
length  of  the  slit ;  when  this  circle  is  moved 
rapidly  from  side  to  side  behind  the  slit,  it 
appears  as  an  ellipse,  the  horixontal  axis 
becoming  shorter  as  the  rate  is  increased; 
when  the  motion  is  slow,  the  illusion  dis- 
appears, or  is  reversed,  the  horizontal  axis 
becoming  longer  than  the  vertical. 

niusions  of  the  direction  of  motion  may  be 
due  to  a  false  judgment  of  perspective,  or  to 
the  undue  prominence  of  certain  factors  and 
overlooking  of  others.  An  example  of  the 
former  appears  when  we  observe  the  motion 
of  a  windmill  from  an  oblique  angle  at  a 
distance ;  either  side  of  the  mOl  may  be  made 
to  appear  the  nearer,  so  that  the  upper  vanes 
seem  to  move  now  towards,  now  away  from  us. 
A  similar  illusion  of  perspective  may  be 
observed  with  vessels  on  the  water.  An 
illusion  of  direction  due  to  the  obscurity  of 
certain  factors  is  observed  when  a  spiral 
figure  is  rotated  rapidly  about  its  oenti^  on 
a  colour-wheel;  the  rotary  motion  is  indis- 
tinguishable, and  there  appears  instead  a 
motion  of  all  points  of  iJie  spiral  towards 
the  centre,  or  away  from  it,  according  to  the 
direction  of  rotation*  If  a  card  with  a 
number  of  broad  concentric  circles  like  a 
tai^et  be  moved  in  a  circle  before  the  eyes 
without  rotation  of  the  card,  the  figure  becomes 
partly  blurred,  and  the  blurred  sectors  appear 
to  rotate  in  the  direction  of  the  actual  move- 
ment. If  a  figure  consisting  of  a  circle  with 
teeth  projecting  inwards  or  outwards(like  cogs) 
be  moved  in  a  similar  manner,  the  cogs  will 
appear  to  rotate  around  the  circumference  of 
the  circle.  Figures  of  this  sort  are  known 
as  strobic  circles. 

The  illusion  of  rest  is  illustrated  in  a 


rapidly  rotating  wheel,  whose  spokes  present 
the  appearance  of  a  continuous,  motionless, 
and  semi-transparent  surface.  In  the  thauma- 
trope  different  pictures  or  letters  are  printed 
on  the  two  sides  of  a  card,  which  is  rotated 
by  twirling  two  strings  attached  to  the  right 
and  left  edges;  the  two  pictures  combine 
into  one,  or  the  letters  into  words,  which 
appear  to  remain  stationary  before  the  eyes. 
An  opposite  illusion  appears  in  the  strobo- 
scope. This  consists  of  a  circular  card  with 
a  number  of  axial  slits,  and  another  circular 
card,  placed  behind  it,  with  a  series  of  dots 
or  figures  placed  around  the  circumference, 
representing  different  phases  of  an  object  in 
motion.  The  two  cards  may  be  rotated  in  the 
same  or  in  opposite  directions;  looking 
through  the  slits  as  they  pass,  we  catch 
momentary  glimpses  of  the  successive  images, 
and  when  the  rotation  is  rapid  they  appear  as 
a  single  object  having  a  continuous  motion. 
The  ^^res  may  be  placed  on  the  back  of  the 
first  card,  and  reflected  by  a  mirror,  which  is 
substituted  for  the  second  card.  There  are 
various  forms  of  stroboscope,  called  dedalium, 
phenakistoscope,  zoetrope,  &c.  In  the  zoetrope 
the  slits  are  cut  in  the  side  of  a  short  cylinder, 
like  the  cover  of  a  bandbox,  while  the  figures 
are  on  a  strip,  which  is  placed  upright  around 
the  inside  of  a  cylinder;  with  a  series  of 
instantaneous  photographs  a  very  realistic 
appearance  of  continuous  motion  is  obtained. 
Li  these  forms  of  stroboscope  the  pictures 
must  be  the  same  distance  apart  as  the  slits. 
Recent  applications  of  the  stroboscopic  illusion 
are  found  in  the  kinetoscope,  mutoscope,  vita- 
scope,  cinematograph,  biograph,  &c.  Here 
the  pictures  follow  one  another  in  rapid 
succession,  remaining  in  view  for  a  period 
which  is  much  longer  than  the  time  occupied 
by  the  transition ;  the  latter  is  so  short  as  to 
make  the  real  motion  imperceptible,  while  the 
pictures  at  rest  are  clearly  perceived;  this 
avoids  the  necessity  of  slits.  The  pictures 
represent  very  near  phases  of  motion,  and  the 
result  is  an  illusion  of  motion  which  is  perfect 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  perfection  of 
the  apparatus ;  the  rate  of  the  illusory  motion 
may  be  made  the  same  as  in  life.  The 
pictures  may  be  enlarged  and  projected  upon 
a  screen  by  means  of  a  lantern. 

With  certain  coloured  diagrams  a  con- 
tinuous to-and-fro  motion  gives  rise  to  the 
appearance  of  a  sudden  springing  of  the 
figures  from  side  to  side;  this  illusion  is 
known  as  the  '  fluttering  heart,'  or  chromato- 
kinopsia. 
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Similar  is  the  so-called  Mttiuterberg-Jastrow 
phenomenon.  A  circular  disk  with  secioi's  of 
two  alternating  colours  is  rotated  rapidly, 
while  a  pencil  or  thin  stick  is  moved  to  and 
fro  in  front;  alternate  bands  of  the  colours 
on  the  disk  appear  in  place  of  the  blurred 
image  of  the  pencil ;  the  width  of  the  bands 
varies  with  the  rate  of  motion. 

After-images  play  a  part  in  some  of  the 
above  illusions,  and  give  rise  to  others.  In 
connection  with  the  spiral  illusion  cited 
above,  a  distinct  after-image  may  be  ob- 
served ;  if  the  figure  be  suddenly  brought  to 
rest,  motion  in  the  opposite  direction  appears 
to  set  in  and  to  continue  for  some  time.  An 
after-image  illusion  of  motion  in  the  same 
direction  may  also  be  observed ;  if  a  moving 
object  be  regarded  for  a  time  with  unmoving 
eyes,  and  the  eyes  be  suddenly  closed,  an 
after-image  will  appear,  which  seems  to  move 
onward  for  a  brief  period. 

Tactile  lUiuions,  These  occur  usually  in 
connection  with  active  touch,  and  combine 
with  the  illusions  of  muscular  movement  to 
be  described  later.  In  some  cases,  however, 
they  arise  independently.  If  a  string  be 
drawn  through  the  subject's  fingers  by  another 
person,  it  seems  to  be  longer  when  drawn 
slowly  than  when  drawn  rapidly;  that  is, 
the  amount  of  motion  appears  greater  in  the 
former  case.  An  object  passing  over  the 
finger-tips,  forehead,  &o.,  gives  rise  to  an 
impression  that  the  member  in  question  is 
also  moving,  but  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Illusions  of  direction,  more  or  less  marked, 
are  often  observed  in  objects  moving  over  the 
skin.  Tingling  is  often  interpreted  as  motion 
of  something  upon  the  skin. 

II.  Movement  and  Bodily  Posinoir. 
Muscle  Sense  Illusions.  Our  judgment  of  the 
rate  and  direction  of  muscular  movement  is 
very  accurate.  It  is  noted,  however,  that  an 
object  appears  heavier  as  the  rate  of  lifting  is 
slower.  When  the  member  moved  is  seen, 
not  directly,  but  in  a  mirror,  the  visual 
impression  of  direction  may  supplant  the 
muscular,  so  that  the  member  is  felt  to  move 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  reflected  image. 
In  Stratton's  experiment,  in  which  the  visual 
field  was  entirely  reversed  by  lenses  worn 
over  the  eyes,  the  location  and  direction  of 
muscular  movement  came  gradually  to  conform 
to  the  new  visual  field. 

When  one  part  of  the  body  is  moved  over 
another  (e.g.  the  finger  over  the  forehead), 
the  movement  may  be  referred  to  the  wrong 
source,  or  both  members  may  appear  to  join  in 


the  movement.  In  the  similar  tactile  illmion 
mentioned  above,  there  is  often  an  illiuoiy 
muscular  sensation  present  also.  The  remov^ 
of  resistance  to  one  set  of  muscles  may  be 
interpreted  as  a  force  applied  to  the  antago- 
nistic set.  If  a  string  bearing  a  heavy  weight 
be  held  in  the  subject's  hand,  with  cloBed  eyes, 
and  the  weight  be  suddenly  pulled  upward  by 
another  person,  the  subject's  hand  tends  to 
fly  up,  and  the  movement  is  attributed  to  the 
application  of  an  outside  force.  A  similar 
illusion  is  observed  in  pouring  water  firom  a 
pitcher ;  the  constant  loss  of  weight  firom  the 
escaping  water  is  involuntarily  interpreted  as 
a  force  resisting  our  effort  to  lower  the  mouth 
of  the  pitcher. 

An  illusion  regarding  the  amount  of  move- 
ment executed  may  arise  when  part  of  the 
movement  is  unconscious.  If  the  bead  be 
turned  to  one  side,  with  closed  eyes,  and  an 
attempt  be  niade  to  point  at  a  given  object  in 
front  of  the  former  position,  an  error  in 
direction  is  observed,  owing  to  the  unconsdous 
'  lagging '  of  the  eyes  when  the  head  is  turned. 
Unconscious  eye  movements  are  responsible 
for  several  of  the  visual  illusions  described 
above.  Where  one  of  the  eye  muscles  is  partly 
paralyzed,  movement  of  the  eyes  in  that 
direction  is  exaggerated. 

Another  muscular  illusion  arises  firom 
the  tendency  of  the  two  hands  to  assome 
symmetrical  positions.  If  one  hand  be  placed 
somewhat  higher  than  the  other,  and  we 
attempt  to  describe  equal  downward  movements 
with  both  hands  together  (with  eyes  closed), 
the  higher  hand  tends  to  make  the  greater 
movement,  so  as  to  approximate  the  level  of 
the  other.  This  tendency  to  symmetry  has 
definite  limits,  however ;  if  we  endeavour  to 
bring  the  hands  together  in  front  of  the  body, 
one  is  constantly  found  to  be  slightly  higher 
or  further  out  than  the  other. 

An  illusion  of  movement  in  an  immovable 
member  b  noted  if  one  hand  be  placed,  palm 
down,  with  the  last  three  fingers  resting  flat 
on  a  table,  and  the  forefinger  bent  under  and 
resting  against  the  side  of  the  table ;  after 
the  forefinger  has  been  bent  in  as  &r  as 
possible,  a  sensation  of  apparent  movement 
can  still  be  felt  if  an  effort  be  made  to  bend 
it  further. 

£quUtbrium  Sense  lUusums.  Although 
muscular  and  visual  sensations  are  important 
data  in  affording  knowledge  of  the  passive 
movements  and  position  of  the  whole  body,  the 
basis  of  these  sensations  is  the  special  sense 
whose  organs  are  the  semicircular  canals  of 
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the  ear.  The  illasioiui  connected  with  these 
senBations  are  due  for  the  most  part  to  the 
rapid  fatigue  of  the  equilihriom  sense,  and  to 
faulty  oomhination  of  its  data  with  the  visaal 
and  muscular. 

The  chief  motor  illusions  of  the  equilibrium 
sense  are  observed  with  the  'rotation  table/ 
This  consists  of  a  long,  flat  board,  on  which 
the  subject  lies,  and  which  is  made  to  rotate 
in  the  horizontal  plane.  If  the  subject's  eyes 
remain  closed,  and  a  uniform  rate  of  rotation  be 
maintained,  the  movement  gradually  appears 
to  become  slower,  and  finally  to  stop;  if 
the  table  now  be  actually  stopped  (or 
nearly  so),  the  subject  will  experience  an 
illusion  of  movement  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  same  illusions  appear  in  connection  with 
progressive  movement  in  any  direction ;  but  in 
experiences  of  the  latter  sort,  the  effects  are 
usually  masked  by  the  jolts  or  vibrations 
which  accompany  the  motion,  and  which  are 
interpreted  in  terms  of  movement  forward  or 
backward.  In  a  railway  train,  for  example, 
the  sense  of  movement  proper  is  lost  soon  after 
the  train  attains  its  speed ;  but  by  closing  the 
eyes  we  still  feel  the  train  to  be  moving 
at  the  same  rate,  either  forward  or  backward. 
The  character  and  frequency  of  the  jolts  give 
the  clue  to  the  speed,  so  that  in  travelling 
over  a  smoother  road-bed  than  usual  we  tend 
to  underestimate  the  rate  of  progress,  and 
vice  versa.  The  illusion  of  revernil  in  pro- 
giessiye  movement  may  be  assisted  by  vision, 
if  we  look  in  a  mirror  placed  perpendicular 
to  the  direction  of  motion;  but  when  the 
train  makes  a  curve  the  two  senses  part 
company ;  the  equilibrium  sense  then  asserts 
itself,  and  the  landscape  appears  to  fly  around 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  train.  If  the 
train  slows  up  while  the  illusion  of  reversal  is 
being  experienced,  the  muscular  data  become 
prominent,  and  the  train  appears  to  be  going 
uphill,  and  vice  versa.  The  equilibria!  and 
visual  data  may  be  combined  as  follows.  The 
subject  is  stretched  at  full  length  on  the 
rotation  table,  with  head  slightly  raised ; 
the  room  is  darkened,  so  that  some  vertical 
white  strips  on  the  dark  wall  are  barely 
visible.  If,  then,  a  mirror  be  placed  before 
him,  which  rotates  with  the  board,  so  that 
the  strips  seen  in  front  (being  really  behind 
him)  appear  to  move  in  the  same  direction  as 
his  feet,  the  rotation  is  interpreted  as  progress 
sideways,  in  the  direction  in  which  Uie  head 
actually  moves;  that  is,  the  data  of  the 
equilibrium  sense  serve  for  the  head  only, 
while  the  reversed  visual  data  make  the  feet 


appear  to  move  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
the  true  one;  this  is  direct  evidence  of  the 
location  of  the  equilibrium  sense  in  the 
head. 

The  feeling  of  dizziness  that  ensues  upon 
rapid  rotation  is  (apart  from  the  nausea  con- 
nected with  it)  a  phenomenon  of  the  equilibrium 
sense ;  the  illusion  of  motion  that  constitutes 
dizziness  is  the  after-image  belonging  to  this 
sense.  A  muscular-visual  illusion  is  present 
also  when  the  movement  has  taken  place  with 
open  eyes;  the  objects  in  the  field  of  vision 
appear  to  continue  moving  after  the  suliject 
ceases  to  rotate.  This  is  known  as  Parkinje's 
dizziness ;  it  is  due  to  unconscious  eye  move- 
ments. A  kindred  illusion,  due  to  the  uncon- 
scious control  of  the  muscles  through  the  equi- 
librium sense,  is  illustrated  in  a  well-known 
parlour  diversion.  The  subject  stands  with  his 
body  bent  forward  from  the  hips  and  his  head 
resting  on  a  cane  which  extends  vertically 
from  the  floor;  he  walks  around  the  cane 
three  times,  then  raises  his  head  and  attempts 
to  walk  across  the  room,  with  the  result  that 
he  staggers  and  usually  falls.  The  equilibrium 
sense  has  been  adjusted  to  the  rotary  hori- 
zontal movement,  and  this  is  suddenly  trans- 
formed into  a  sense  of  yertical  rotation  when 
he  rises ;  in  his  involuntary  muscular  adjust- 
ments to  this  supposed  motion  he  is  thrown 
over  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  illusion 
of  rocking  which  is  experienced  on  land  after 
an  ocean  voyage  is  due  to  the  same  cause. 
In  the  haunted  swing  illusion,  the  suljeot  is 
seated  on  a  swing  in  a  perfectly  closed  room ; 
the  swing  remains  stationary,  while  the  entire 
room  moves  like  a  pendulum.  The  motion  is 
attributed  to  the  swing.  The  feeling  of  dizzi- 
ness is  very  marked. 

Illusions  concerning  the  position  of  the 
body  as  a  whole  arise  when  the  visual  and 
muscular  data  are  withdrawn  or  greatly 
altered.  If  the  subject  be  strapped  to  the 
tilt-board  and  blindfolded,  any  rotary  motion 
in  the  vertical  plane  is  perceived  almost 
wholly  by  the  equilibrium  sense,  whose  data 
are  thus  exaggerated,  any  deviation  from  the 
horizontal  appearing  much  greater  than  it 
actually  is;  this  is  more  noticeable  in  the 
uncommon  positions,  with  head  lower  than 
the  feet,  the  head  seeming  to  point  directly 
downward  when  the  actual  angle  is  45°  or 
more  short  of  that  position.  An  illusion  of 
position  arises  also  when  only  the  visual  data 
are  withdrawn.  If  the  subject  stand  with 
closed  eyes,  and  throw  his  head  backward, 
foi*ward,  or  on  to  one  shoulder,  his  judgment 
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of  position,  measured  by  a  rod  held  in  what 
he  considers  a  horizontal  line  in  the  plane  of 
his  moYementy  will  show  a  constant  error;  the 
inclination  of  the  rod  is  nsuallj  contrary  to 
the  direction  of  his  moyement.  (h.o.w.) 

LUttraJtwre:  yisnal  illusions:  Sakfobd, 
Course  in  Exper.  Psychol.,  expts.  128,  134, 
159,  a  a  2-3 1,  and  references  there  given;  ELslm- 
HOLTZ,  Physiol.  Optik,  2.  Aufl.,  494,  498,  533, 
711,  749,  763,  770  (fall  descriptions  of  appa- 
ratus and  methods) ;  Stbbn,  Zeitsch.  f.  PsychoL 
(1894),  vii.  321-86 ;  Maoh,  Analysis  of  Sen- 
sations (Eng.  trans.),  69  (oil-doth  illusion) ; 
ExNEB,  Zeitsch.  f.  Psychol.  (1896),  xii.  313-30 

iautokinetic  sensations);  ZOllksBi  Pogg.  Ann. 
1863),  cxvii.  477-84  (anorthosoope);  S.  P. 
Thompson,  Brain  (1880),  iii  (strobic  circles); 
ScBipruBii,  New  Psychol,  108-20  (strobo- 
scopes, kinetosoope,  &c.).  Tactile  and  muscle 
sense  illusions :  Sanfosd,  Course  in  Exper. 
PsychoL,  expts.  5,  12, 36-45,  and  references; 
SratATiON,  Psychol.  BeT.  (1897),  It.  341,  463 
(visual  reversal).  Equilibrium  sense  and  dizzi- 
ness: Sarfobd,  Course  in  Exper.  Psychol.,expts. 
46-51,  and  references ;  Magh,  Grundlinien 
d.  Lehre  ▼.  d.  Bewegungsempfindungen,  83, 
128 ;  Dblaoe,  Physiol.  Stud.  ft.  d.  Orient!- 
rung  (deutsch  ▼.  Aubert) ;  Pubxik jb,  Ueber 
d.  Schwindel  (repr.  by  Aubert  with  above); 
Wasbbh,  Psychol.  Bev.  (1895),  ii.  273;  Wood, 
Psychol.  Bev.  (1895),  ii.  277.  Apparatus  for 
visual  illusions,  in  Milton  Bradley  Co.'s  'Pseud- 
optics,'  section  D.  (H.C.W.-B.0.8.) 

Tllnriimg  of  OzientatioiL :  see  Obibnta- 
TIOH  (illusions  of). 

Image  [Lat.  imago,  a  likeness] :  Oer.  BUd ; 
Fx.tfnage;  Ital.  immagine.  The  mental  scheme 
in  which  sensations  or  the  sensory  elements  of 
a  perception  (or  earlier  image)  are  revived. 
The  images  of  the  mind  taken  collectively  are 
known  as  imagery.  Cf.  Imagination,  and 
Ttpb  (mental).  (j.m.b.-oj'.s.) 

We  speak  of  images  of  fancy,  of  memory, 
'visual  images/  'auditory  images,'  'tactual 
images,'  &c.  Cf  Aptbb-Imaob,  and  Doublb 
Images.  The  image  played  a  large  part  in 
the  older  associationist  psychology,  which 
taught  that  memory  and  recognition  depend 
upon  the  comparison  of  the  given  presentation 
with  its  memory  image.  B^nt  experimental 
work  and  theories  have  established  cases  in 
which  the  image  appears  to  play  no  essential 
part.  (B.B.T.) 

The  theory  of  the  mental  Disposition  (q.v.) 
is  proposed  (by  Stout,  Meinong,  Hbfler,  Ehren- 
fels)  as  a  general  way  of  accounting  for 
many  cases  for  which  the  associational-image 


theory  is  artificial ;  espedally  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  make  dispositions  in  the  main 
motor  tendencies  and  attitudes  of  interest, 
attention,  &c.  An  interesting  instance  of 
the  different  points  of  view  is  seen  in  the 
experiments  and  discussions  on  the  perception 
of  time  (see  Schumann,  in  ZeiUeh.  /  Fsyehd., 
xvii.  106,  and  Meinong,  ibid.,  xxi.  182),  and 
the  critical  rinunii  and  discussion  by  Stoat 
(Perception  of  Change  and  Duration,  Mmi, 
N.S.y  Jan.,  1900).  (J.M3.) 

Literature:  in  general,  the  psychologies, 
under  Memory  and  Recognition.  Also  Bebg* 
BON,  Mati^re  et  M6moire ;  Tainb,  L'Intelli- 
gence,  i.  76-165,  ii.  70 ;  N.  Micbaut,  De 
rimagination  (1876);  F.  Oai«ton,  Inquiries 
into  Human  Faculty,  83-113 ;  Pabibh,  Illu- 
sions and  Hallucinations  (1898);  Stout, 
Manual  of  PsychoL,  393  ff.  (L.M.) 

Also  Stbbn,  PsychoL  d.  individuellen  Dif- 
ferenzen  (1900),  47  ff.;  J.  M.  Bau)WIN, 
Philos.  Bev.,  ii.  (1893)  385 ;  J.  M.  Ceulbcot, 
(Euvres  oompUtes,  iii  (trans,  by  S.  Freud, 
1886,  as  Neue  Vorlesangen  fL  d.  Krank- 
heiten  d.  Nervensystems,  insb.  fL  Hysterie); 
O.  T.  Fbohneb,  Elemente  d.  Psjchophysik 
ii.  (1889)  469  ff ;  F.  Qalton,  Mind,  O.S.,  v. 
(1880)  301 ;  W.  Lat,  PsychoL  Bev.,  Monog. 
SuppL  7  (1898);  C.  UraB,  Ueber  Sinnea- 
typen  u.  verwandte  Erscheinungen  (1895). 

(B.B.T.) 

Xmagory ;  see  Imaob. 

Imago -worship  (or  Xooaolatry)  [Lat 
imago,  a  copy] :  Oer.  BUderdienet ;  FV.  eulu 
dee  images ;  Ital.  cuJUo  deUe  immagini,  ieono- 
lairia.  Tlie  paying  of  divine  honoars  to 
an  object  which  is  supposed  to  be,  in 
some  sense,  a  likeness  or  imitation  of  the 
divinity  for  which  it  stands.  See  Idol,  and 
Idolatby. 

Image-worship  (or  ioonolatry)  may  be 
regarded  as  a  species  of  idol-worship.  An 
idol  need  not  be  a  likeness  or  imitation  of  the 
divinity,  but  may  represent  it  by  mere 
association.  It  is  the  characteristic  of  an 
idol  that  it  gradually  displaces  the  divinity 
it  represents,  and  tends  to  become  itself  the 
object  of  worship.  This  is  true  of  image- 
worship,  although  its  supposed  resemblance 
keeps  the  thought  of  the  object  before  the 
mind  of  the  worshipper,  tending  to  check  the 
process  of  identification.  The  evil  of  ixnsge- 
worship  arises  out  of  the  temptation  to 
materialize  the  spiritual.  Historically,  image- 
worship  is  of  ancient  date^  being  forbidden  in 
the  second  commandment  of  tihe  Decalogue. 
The  controversy  over  the  use  of  images  in 
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worship  has  played  a  great  rdle  in  the  history 
of  the  Christian  Church,  leading  at  one  time 
to  a  conflict  which  practically  disrupted 
Christendom.  The  Bomish  Church  is  more 
tolerant  of  the  use  of  images  and  pictures 
than  the  Reformed,  while  in  the  latter  the 
Calvinistic  communions  are  most  uncom- 
promising in  their  opposition. 

lAUraltwrtx  Oolbast,  Imperialia  decreta 
de  Gultn  Imaginum  (1608);  Maimboitbo, 
Hist,  de  TH^rkie  des  Iconodastes  (1679); 
K.  SoHBHOK,  Kaiser  Leon  m :  ein  Beilr.  z. 
Qesch.  d.  Bilderstreites  (1880).  (A.T.0O 

Tmaginfttimi ;  Ger.  (i)  PharUane,  (3) 
£wUnldung8kraft ;  Fr.  imagination  (coTwfruc- 
tive) ;  Ital.  immaginazicne.  (i)  The  general 
power  or  process  of  having  mental  images. 
See  Image,  and  Idka.    In  this  sense  it  seems 


it  passes  from  sense-perception  to  its  selective 
dealings  with  mental  imagery.  We  can  image 
comhinations  which  we  have  never  perceived. 
This  relative  freedom  forms  the  connecting 
link  between  imagination  in  the  sense  of 
imagery  and  in  the  sense  of  free  selective 
combination.  Again,  the  man  of  science  when 
he  is  looking  for  a  possible  explanation  may 
*  give  the  reins  to  his  imagination '  in  framing 
hypotheses ;  when  the  &ct8  become  more  fully 
known,  his  freedom  becomes  correspondingly 
restricted.  The  imagination  of  the  poet  and 
the  novelist  is  free  from  objective  restrictions, 
inasmuch  as  their  mental  activity  is  not  im- 
mediately directed  to  the  development  of 
knowledge  of  the  real  world,  or  to  Uie  attain- 
ment of  practical  ends. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  imagination  :  fiincy, 


better  to  use  the  terms  imaging  and  imagery  which  b  relatively  passive,  and  constructive 


than  imagination. 

In  its  primary  application  imagination  is 
simply  equivalent  to  imaging,  and  is  synony- 
mous wiUi  the  Greek  ^awnurla.  Hobbes  de- 
fines it  as  '  nothing  but  decaying  sense ' ;  but 
he  goes  on  to  distinguish  two  kinds  of  imagina- 
tion, the  one  simple, '  as  when  one  imagineth 
a  man  or  horse  which  he  hath  seen  before ' ; 
the  other  compounded,  'as  when  from  the 
sight  of  a  man  at  one  time  and  of  a  horse  at 
another,  we  conceive  in  our  mind  a  Centaur ' 
(Molesworth's  ed.,  iii.  6).  According  to 
Berkeley  '  imaginatio  nihu  aliud  est  quam 
facultas  representatrix  rerum  sensibilium,  vel 
actu  ezistentium  vel  saltem  possibilium '  {p$ 
Molu,  §  53).  With  him  both  senses  of  the 
word  are  united.  '  I  find  I  have  a  faculty  of 
inufcgining  or  representing  to  myself  the  ideas 
of  those  particular  things  I  have  perceived, 
and  of  variously  compounding  and  dividing 
them'  {PrineipUSf  Introd.  10).  The  con- 
nection is  that  we  can  image  combinations 
that  we  never  have  perceived,  and  never  will 
perceive.  Similarly,  in  modem  usage,  it  is 
customary  to  use  imagination  in  both  senses, 
and,  where  more  precise  distinction  is  required, 
to  call  the  one  reproductive,  and  the  other 
productive,  imagination.  It  seems  better  to 
adopt  the  current  usage  of  popular  language, 
and  to  restrict  the  term  to  that  forming  ojf 
new  combination^  which  is  made  possible  by 
the  absence  of  objective  limitations  confining 
the  flow  of  ideas  (meaning  2). 

(3)  The  process  of  forming  new  ideal  com- 
binations, which  depends  on  the  relativeabsence 
of  objective  restrictions,  and  the  consequent 
freedom  of  subjective  selection. 

The  mind  is  relatively  unrestricted  when 


imagination,  which  is  relatively  active.  Con- 
structive imagination  is  dominated  by  a  syste- 
matic unity  of  plan  controlling  the  process  of 
selective  combination.  It  has  what  Coleridge 
called  an  edemplattie  character  (from  m  Ir 
irXaTTCiy,  i.  e.  to  shape  into  one).  Fancy,  on 
the  contrary,  forms  new  combinations,  which 
are  relatively  detached  and  sporadic  instead 
of  being  integral  parts  of  a  whole.  Coleridge 
quotes  as  an  example  of  feincy  the  following 
verse  from  Hudibraa : 

'The  Ian  ImmI  long  nnoe  in  the  lap 
Of  Thetb  taken  oat  his  nap. 
And  like  a  lobeter  boyl'd,  the  mom 
IVom  black  to  red  began  to  torn.* 

As  an  example  of  constructive  imagination 
he  refers  to  Milton's  description  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Messiah  to  battle.  The  words 
*  far  off  their  coming  shone '  gather  the  whole 
into  the  unity  of  a  single  picture.  It  is  mani- 
fest that  constructive  imagination  requires 
more  sustained  and  strenuous  activity  than 
the  mere  play  of  fancy ;  for  it  can  only  utilize 
those  suggested  ideas  which  subserve  the  de- 
velopment of  the  general  plan  and  enhance 
the  total  effect.  Fancy,  on  the  contrary,  is 
free  to  pass  from  one  combination  to  another 
with  only  a  comparatively  slight  thread  of 
connection,  e.g.  harmony,  with  the  predo* 
minant  mood,  as  gay,  comic,  pathetic,  pensive, 
&c.  The  dividing  line  between  constructive 
imagination  and  fancy  is  not  sharply  marked. 
There  are  border  cases  which  may  with 
equal  show  of  reason  be  referred  to  either 
head. 

Inasmuch  as  imagination  is  conditioned  by 
absence  of  the  objective  control  which  belief 
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eflsentiallj  involves,  belief  and  imagination 
are  mutually  exclusive.  What  is  called  aes- 
thetic illusion  or  Sxmblance  (q.  v.)  partly 
excludes  the  belief-attitude,  and  even  'reality- 
feeling.'  The  spectators  at  a  theatrical  per- 
formance do  not  act  as  they  would  if  the  same 
scenes  occurred  in  real  life.  But  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  freedom  from  objective  con- 
trol which  characterizes  imagination  is  only 
comparative,  not  absolute,  and  that  it  admits 
of  very  varying  degrees.  Combinations  which 
involve  explicit  contradictions,  are  always  ex- 
cluded, even  in  the  most  unrestricted  play  of 
fancy.  There  are  also  almost  always  other 
objective  limitations.  So  far  as  objective 
control  exists  at  aU,  the  attitude  of  belief  (or 
reality-feeling)  is  present.  A  man  may  men- 
tally frame  a  narrative  concerning  normal  men 
and  women  which  has  no  reference  to  any 
actual  man  or  woman.  '  The  flow  of  his  ideas 
will  be  relatively  free ;  it  will  not  be  bound 
down  by  conditions  of  date,  place,  Ac. ;  none 
the  less  it  will  be  tied,  inasmuch  as  he  is  not 
at  liberty  to  introduce  into  his  mental  con- 
struction features  at  variance  with  the  nor- 
mal constitution  of  human  beings.  .  .  .  There 
is  no  belief  in  the  narrative  as  historical  fact ; 
but  belief  about  human  nature  is  involved  in 
it  through  and  through '  (Stout,  Manual  of 
Psychol.,  645  l). 

Literature:    the  treatises  on  psychology 
and  BiBLioo.  O,  a,  j ;  Ambboso,  L'  Immagina- 
zione  (1898);  Bibot,  L'Imagination  crdatrice 

(1900).  (O.F.S.-J.M.B.) 

T'mtL^r%g  /in  logic)  :  Ger.  AbbUdung ;  Fr. 
(in  mathematics)  re^iseniation;  Ital.  raj^pre- 
serUazions.  A  term  proposed  to  translate  Abbil- 
dung  in  its  logical  use.  In  order  to  apprehend 
this  meaning,  it  is  indispensable  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  the  meanings  of 
Abbildung.  This  word  was  used  in  1845  by 
Qauss  for  what  is  called  in  English  a  map- 
projection,  which  is  an  incorrect  term,  since 
many  such  modes  of  representation  are  not 
geometrical  rectilinear  projections  at  all ;  and 
of  those  which  Gauss  had  in  view,  but  a 
single  one  is  so.  In  mathematics  Abbildung  is 
translated  rej/reaerUation ;  but  this  word  is  pre- 
empted in  logic.  Since  Bild  is  always  trans- 
lated image,  imaging  will  answer  very  well  for 
Abbildung.  If  a  map  of  the  entire  globe 
were  made  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale,  and 
out  of  doors,  the  map  itself  would  be  shown 
upon  the  map;  and  upon  that  image  would 
be  seen  the  map  of  &e  map;  and  so  on, 
indefinitely.  If  the  map  were  to  cover  the 
entire  globe,  it  would  be  an  image  of  nothing 
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but  itself,  where  each  point  would  be  h 
by  some  other  point,  itself  imaged  by  a  third, 
&c.  But  a  map  of  the  heavens  does  not  show 
the  map  itself  at  all.  A  Mercator's  projection 
shows  the  entire  globe  (except  the  poles)  over 
and  over  again  in  endlessly  recurring  strips. 
Many  maps,  if  they  were  completed,  would 
show  two  or  more  different  places  on  the 
earth  at  each  point  of  the  map  (or  at  any  rate 
on  a  part  of  it),  like  one  map  drawn  upon 
another*  Such  is  obviously  the  case  with  any 
rectilinear  projection  of  the  entire  sphere, 
excepting  only  the  stereographic.  These  two 
peculiarities  may  coexist  in  the  same  map. 

Any  mathematical  function  of  one  variable 
may  be  regarded  as  an  image  of  ite  variable 
according  to  some  mode  of  imaging.  For 
the  real  and  imaginary  quantities  correspond, 
one  to  one  and  continuously,  to  the  asaigiiable 
pointe  on  a  sphere.  Although  mathematics 
is  by  &r  the  swiftest  of  the  sciences  in  its 
generalizations,  it  was  not  until  1879  that 
Dedekind  (in  the  3rd  edition  of  his  recension 
of  Lejenne-Dirichlet's  ZaJdeniheoriej  §  163, 
p.  470 ;  but  the  writer  has  not  examined  tho 
second  edition)  extended  the  conception  to 
discrete  systems  in  these  words:  *It  very 
often  happens  in  other  sciences,  as  well  as  in 
mathematics,  that  there  is  a  replacement  of 
every  element  «  of  a  system  O  of  elemente  or 
things  by  a  corresponding  element  m  [of  a 
system  O'].  Such  an  act  should  be  odled 
a  substitation.  .  .  .  But  a  still  more  con- 
venient expression  is  found  by  regarding  o' 
as  the  image  of  O,  and  «  of  m ,  according  to 
a  certain  mode  of  imaging.'  And  he  adds, 
in  a  footnote :  '  This  power  of  the  mind  of 
comparing  a  thing  m  with  a  thing  a/,  or  of 
relating  «>  to  « ,  or  of  considering  a»'  to  corre- 
spond to  CO,  is  one  without  which  no  thon^t 
would  be  possible.'  [We  do  not  translato  the 
main  clause.]  This  is  an  early  and  significant 
acknowledgment  that  the  so-called  *  logic  of 
relatives' — then  deemed  beneath  the  notice 
of  logicians — is  an  integral  part  of  logic. 
This  remark  remained  unnoticed  until,  in 
1895,  Schroder  devoted  the  crowning  chapter 
of  lus  great  work  (Exakte  Logik,  iii.  553*- 
649^  to  ite  development.  Schroder  says  that, 
in  tne  broadest  sense,  any  Relative  whatoTer 
may  be  considered  as  an  imaging — '  namlich 
als  eine  eventuell  bald  ^' undeutigey"  bald 
'*  eindeutige,"  bald  "  mehrdeutige "  Znord- 
nung.'  He  presumably  means  that  the 
logical  universe  is  thus  imaged  in  itseUl 
However,  in  a  narrower  sense,  he  says,  a  mode 
of  imaging  is  restricted  to  a  relative  which 
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fulfils  one  or  other  of  the  two  conditionB  of 
being  never  tifuf^ul^,  or  being  never  me^ 
deuUg.  That  is,  the  relation  mast  belong  to 
one  or  other  of  two  classes,  the  one  embracing 
sach  that  every  object  has  an  image,  and  the 
other  snch  that  no  object  has  more  than  one 
image.  Schroder's  definitions  (however  in- 
teresting his  developments)  break  all  analogy 
with  the  important  property  of  the  imaging 
of  continna  noticed  above.  If  this  is  to  be 
regarded  as  essentialy  an  imaging  must  be 
defined  as  a  generic  relation  between  an 
object-class  and  an  image-class,  which  generic 
relation  oonsLsts  of  specific  relations,  in  each 
of  which  one  individual,  and  no  more,  of  the 
image-class  stands  to  each  individual  of  the 
objeet-dass,  and  in  each  of  which  every 
individual  of  the  image-class  stands  to  one 
individual,  and  to  no  more,  of  the  object- 
class.  This  is  substantially  a  return  to  Dede- 
kind's  definition,  which  makes  an  imaging 
a  synonym  for  a  substitution,  (o.s.p.,  h.b.f.) 
Imago  [Lat.J :  (the  same  in  the  other 
languages).  The  perfect  or  winged  stage  of 
those  insects  which  pass  through  a  complete 
MxTAXosPHOSis  (q.  v.);  it  is  in  this  stage 
only  that  the  sexual  organs  are  mature. 

Liieraiwre :  Gomstogk,  Introd.  to  the  Study 
of  Insects;  Pagkabd,  Entomology;  Kob- 
SCHXLT  and  Heidsb,  Entwickelungsgesch. 
d.  WirbeUosen.  (C.8.M.) 

Xmbedlitj  [Lat.  imbeeiUitas,  weakness, 
feebleness]:  G^r.  ImbeciUitat,  Schwaehsinn; 
Fr.  imbieiliiS ;  Ital.  imbeeiUit(i.  Qenerally,  a 
weakness  of  mind;  specifically, a  degree  of 
this  defect  inferior  to  idiocy. 

It  is  applied  more  often  to  states  of 
congenital  mental  enfeeblement  Imbecility 
may  be  said  roughly  to  imply  a  sufficient 
defect  of  memory,  reasoning,  and  mental 
initiation  to  incapacitate  the  subject  for  the 
ordinary  duties  of  life  and  to  make  necessary 
a  special  form  of  edacation.  Cf.  Idiocy.  (j.j.) 
Xmitation  [Lat.  imiUUio]  :  Qer,  Naehahm- 
ung;  Fr.  imiUUion;  Ital.  imitazione.  (i) 
The  performance  in  movement,  thought,  or 
both  movement  and  thought,  of  what  comes 
through  the  senses,  or  by  suggestion,  as  belong- 
ing to  another  individual. 

This  is  the  traditional  and  customary  usage. 
It  makes  essential  the  feust  that  another  per- 
son serves  to  set  the  copy  imitated.  This 
usage  is  that  of  Preyer  and  Lloyd  Morgan. 
To  distinguish  imitation  in  this  limited  sense 
from  the  wider  meanings  designated  below,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  this  be  called  '  con- 
scious imitation '  (when  the  repetition  as  such 
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is  conscious  to  the  thought  of  the  imitator), 
'imitative  suggestion '  (when  imitative  to  the 
onlooker  only),  and  'plastic  imitation'  (the 
subconscious  conformity  to  types  of  thought 
and  action,  as  in  crowds). 

(2)  Any  repetition  in  thought,  action,  or 
both,  which  reinstates  a  copy.  This  definition 
of  imitation  is  wider  thsn  the  foregoing.  It 
includes  what  is  called  'self-imitation,'  or 
repetition  of  what  is  in  one's  own  mind.  This 
usage  requires  a  certain  identity  as  between 
the  copy  and  the  result  made,  but  the  conscious 
relating  of  copy  to  result,  as  in  (i),  is  not 
essential.  This  usage  is  that  of  Tarde,  James, 
Boyce,  Baldwin.  As  signifying  simply '  mental 
reproduction '  of  nature,  especially  in  art,  it 
goes  back  to  Plato  and  Aristotle.  This  usage 
is  of  value  in  discussions  in  social  psychology, 
sociology,  and  the  theory  of  art,  as  in  the 
'  inner  imitation '  of  K.  Lange  and  Oroos  (for 
which  see  Semblance). 

(3)  An  organic  reaction  of  the  stimulus- 
repeating  or  self-sustaining  type.  Organic 
imitation  was  used  with  this  meaning  as 
synonymous  with  Cibcttlab  Reaction  (q.  v.) 
by  the  present  writer.  As  this  is  a  purely 
neurological  and  physiological  conception,  the 
use  of  the  term  imitation  no  doubt  leads  to 
confusion,  and  circular  reaction  expresses  the 
meaning  better.  The  question  may  then  be 
discussed  as  to  whether  imitation  always 
requires  circular  reaction. 

As  to  the  two  first  usages,  it  would  seem  to 
bewise  to  keepthe  broader  meaning(2).  Where 
ambiguity  is  likely  to  arise,  it  is  well  to  use 
'conscious  imitation,'  'imitative  suggestion,' 
'self-imitation,'  'plastic  imitation,'  'instinc- 
tive imitation,'  all  considered  forms  of  the 
wider  notion  Mimbtism  (q.  v.),  which  covers 
also  the  pathological  use  of  the  term  imitation. 
The  wider  meaning  would  seem  necessary  also 
as  covering  the  imitative  impulse  before  its 
character,  as  repeating  a  copy,  becomes  clearly 
conscious. 

Distinctions  have  been  made  between 
'  spontaneous  '  and  '  deliberate  '  imitation 
(IVeyer),  both  being  at  first  voluntary,  but 
the  former  having  become  secondary — auto- 
matic ;  and  between '  simple '  and '  persistent ' 
imitation  (Baldwin),  the  former  being  involun- 
tary repetition  by  imitative  impulse  and 
suggestion,  and  the  latter  being  voluntary 
'try-try-again'  to  reproduce  a  copy.  The 
need  of  recognizing  a  class  of  relatively  simple 
reproductions  of  the  imitative  type  is  seen  in 
the  growing  belief  that  there  is  a  native  im- 
pulse to  perfoim  acts  of  the  imitative  sort. 
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A  further  distinction  (Stoat)  is  between  '  im- 
palmvtf'  imitation,  arijiing  mainly  from  the 
direct  impulse  to  imitate,  and  what  may  be 
called  <  remote '  imitation,  springing  from  an 
ulterior  motive. 

LUereUiure:  psychological  and  biological: 
Abibtotlx,  Poetics,  4  ff. ;  J.  S.  Mill,  Anal,  of 
the  Phenom.  of  the  Human  Mind  (1829),  ii. 
ohap.  xxiT ;  Pbstxb,  The  Mind  of  the  Child 
(£ng.  trans,  and  4th  Qer.  ed^ ;  Bain,  Senses 
and  Intellect  (3rd  ed.),  413  n.,  and  Emotions 
and  Will  (3rd  ed.),  344  f. ;  Wallaci,  Natural 
Selection,  v ;  Llotd  Moboak,  Habit  and  In- 
stinct, chap,  yiii;  Gnoos,  Play  of  Animals, 
in  loc.,  and  Play  of  Man,  in  loc. ;  Rotob,  Psy- 
chol. Rev.,  ii.  (1895)  a  1 7,  and  The  Imitative 
Functions,  Century  Mag.,  May,  1894  ; 
Stout,  Manual  of  Psychol.,  Bk.  IIL  269  ff. ; 
Baldwin,  Mind,  Jan.,  189^,  and  the  titles 
given  below  (general);  Lb  Dantbo,  Rev. 
PhiloB.,  Oct.,  1899.  Sociological:  Baobhot, 
Physics  and  Politics;  Tabdb,  Les  Lois  de 
rimitation ;  Bosabqubt,  Mind,  Apr.,  1899, 
and  Philos.  Theory  of  the  State,  chap.  ii.  3 ; 
DuBKHBiM,  Le  Suicide,  chap,  iv;  Giddibos, 
Princ  of  SodoL;  Tosti,  Psychol.  Rev.,  ▼. 
(1898)  247,  and  Polit.  Sci.  Quart.,  xii.  3  ;  see 
also  under  Cbowd.  Neurological  and  patho- 
logical: PFLtOBB,  Pflager's  Arch.,  xv  (1877); 
citations  made  under  Mbntal  Pathology 
and  MiMBTiSM.  In  art:  Plato,  Republic, 
iii  400  B  and  D ;  Abistotlb,  Poetics ;  works 
cited  under  Abt  Thbobibs,  especially  titles 
by  Hbgbl,  K.  Lanob,  v.  Habtmanb,  Joub- 

FBOT,  ObOOB,   GbOSBB,  BoeANQUBT  (Hist.  of 

Aesth.);  Hibn,  The  Origins  of  Art,  chap, 
vi.  General:  Tabdb,  Lois  de  I'lmitation, 
and  Social  Laws  (Eng.  trans.);  Baldwin, 
Ment*.  Devel.  in  the  Child  and  the  Race,  and 
Social  and  EtL  Interpret.;  Gboos  (titles 
cited  above)  ;  Washbubk,  Philos.  Rev.  (Jan., 

1899).  (J.M.B.,  O.F.8.) 

Xmitation  (In  biology) :  see  Mimicbt,  and 

MlUBTISM. 

XmitatiTe  Arts :  see  Classification  (of 
the  fine  arts). 

Tminamilate  Conceptioii  (dogma  of): 
Ger.  LehrscUz  der  unhefleekten  JSmpJangnisa ; 
Fr.  dogme  de  ecnception  immaculee  ;  Ital. 
ImmacokUa  c<mcezione  {dogma  deUa).  That 
the  Virgin  Mary,  from  her  conception  by  her 
mother,  Anne,  became,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
the  subject  of  a  peculiar  application  of  the 
merits  of  Christ,  whereby  she  escaped  all  taint 
of  original  sin. 

A  dogma  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
promulgated  by  Pope  Pius  IX  in  1854.    Ac- 


cording to  Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  Mary, 
as  MoUier  of  God,  has  received  certain  privi- 
leges from  the  Deity.  These  are :  perfect  sin^ 
lessness,  perpetual  virginity,  and  the  immacu- 
late conception.  As  a  matter  of  history,  the 
Dominican  doctors,  especially  Thomas  Aquinas, 
opposed  the  doctrines  of  the  privileges  of 
Mary ;  in  this  they  were  supported  by  St  Ber- 
nard. But  the  Scotists  revived  the  contro- 
versy and  finally  gained  the  victory.  The 
doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  is 
closely  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
view  of  Mary  as  a  '  co-redeemer.'        (BJf.w.) 

Tminaneno^ :  see  Tbanscbbdbncb  and 
Immanbncb,  and  Caubb. 

TinimHiftnc0(intheology)[Lat.tn  -^manare, 
to  remain]:  Ger.  Immanenz;  Fr.  imnumenee; 
Ital.  immanmza.  The  indwelling  and  in- 
working  of  the  Deity  in  nature  and  man. 

Immanence  as  defined  does  not  exclude 
Tbanscbndbnob  (q.  v.),  and  may  coezist  with 
it.  But  as  often  conceived,  it  is  exclusive  of 
that  conception.  Naturalistic  and  pantheistic 
conceptions  of  immanence  are  those  which 
tend  to  identify  the  Deity  completely  with 
the  inworking  force  of  nature.  This  leaves 
no  place  for  transcendence.  It  is  possible^ 
however,  for  God  to  work  in  nature,  ground- 
ing its  existence  and  phenomena^  and  yet  to 
be  something  more  in  himself,  to  possess  a 
being  that  is  not  identical  with  his  opera- 
tions. In  this  sense  transcendence  seems  to 
be  the  presupposition  of  immanence.    (a.t.o.) 

TwiiniHimica  -  philoaophy ;  Ger.  tmnui- 
nmte  Fhilosophie;  Fr.  ^Uatophie  de  rim- 
fnatienoe;  Ital.  JUaeqfia  deW  tmsncmsfua. 
The  immanence-j^losophy  (philosophy  of  the 
immediately  given  or  science  of  pure  expt- 
rience)  is  the  doctrine  of  a  group  of  recent 
German  thinkers  (Schuppe,  Rehmke,  Ledair, 
Schubert-Soldem,  and  others),  who  reduce 
all  reality  to  conscious-contents  or  elementa 
immanent  in  consciousness,  and  seek  to  ex- 
plain the  world  therefrom  (Eisler,  WorUffh.  d, 
philos.  Begriffe^  371).  In  addition  to  the 
individual  consciousness,  some  members  of 
the  school  affirm  the  existence  of  Bewusstsein 
aberhaupt,  especiaUy  in  order  to  escape  the 
solipsistic  consequences  of  their  positionu 
The  doctrine  has  also  been  termed  '  monism 
of  consciousness '  (Bewusstseinsmonismus).  In 
certain  respects  it  echoes  Berkeley  and  Hume 
as  well  as  Neo-Kantian  and  poeitivistic  poei- 
tions.  (A.c.A.jr.) 

LiUraJtwrei  the  Zeitsch.f.  immanente  Philos., 
founded  1895,  is  the  organ  of  the  school 
(see  especially  a  brief  account  in  Heft    i. 
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by  M.  B.  Kauvfbiakk)  ;  Uxbbbwxo-Hbinzx, 
Qesch.  d.  Philos.,  III.  ii.  21  (8th  ed.,  1897); 
80HVPVE,  Logik,  IB  the  leading  work  of  the 
school.  (A.0  JL  jr.-K.o.) 

Xmauuient  and  Tran— nnt  AotiTitj. 
Defining  activity  as  any  series  of  changes  of  a 
sufficiently  regnlar  and  continuous  character 
(see  AcnviTT,  2),  the  cases  may  be  looked  at 
as  of  two  general  sorts :  '  transeunt '  activity, 
on  the  one  hand.  In  which  one  object  is  acted 
upon  by  another ;  and  'immanent'  or  'self '- 
activity,  in  which  the  changes  observed  take 
place  within  the  active  object  with  little  or  no 
influence  from  other  things. 

The  activities  of  physical  science  are  almost 
entirely  of  the  transeunt  sort:  one  body, 
molecule,  atom,  or  system  acts  upon  some 
other  so  that  the  results  of  the  changes  in  the 
other  are  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  activity 
of  the  first  In  the  biological  and  mentid 
sciences  we  have  activity  of  the  '  immanent ' 
type :  the  series  of  changes  seems  to  evolve 
within  the  organism  or  the  mind,  with  a  kind 
of  determination  called  self-determination  or 
immanence.  They  cannot  be  entirely  or  even 
largely  construed  as  having  been  produced  by 
the  influence  of  things  outside  tiie  organism 
or  the  mind.  Theories,  however,  of  life  and 
mind  turn  just  upon  this  question,  as  to 
whether  both  life  and  mind  can  be  reduced 
ultimately  to  changes  illustrating  activity  of 
the  transeunt  type ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
whether  the  activity  of  nature,  which  seems  to 
involve  the  ^tion  of  two  or  more  separate 
things  upon  each  other,  may  not  be  viewed  as 
the  immanent  activity  of  a  larger  system  of 
which  the  things  are  parts  (Lotze),  or  inter- 
preted after  analogy  with  social  community 
(Ormond).  The  controversy  between  freedom 
and  determinism  turns  upon  the  interpreta- 
tion of  mental  activity  in  answer  to  this 
question. 

Literahure:  Lotzb,  Metaphysics;  Stout, 
Analytic  PsychoL,  i.  Bk.  II.  chap,  i ;  Bbad- 
liBT,  Appearance  and  Beality,  95  ff.;  Obmond, 
Foundations  of  Knowledge,  Ft  II.  chap,  vii ; 
and  the  references  given  under  Acttvitt. 

(J.M.B.) 

XminatorialiaL  [Lat.  in  -^  tnaterialis, 
material]:  Qer.  Immaterialitmiua ;  Fr.  tm- 
materialtMne ;  ItaL  idealismo  apiriUudistioOf 
immaUrialisfno.  Immaterialism  is  a  term 
which  has  been  applied  chiefly  to  the  theory 
of  Berkeley,  which  asserts  that  'nothing 
properly  but  persons  does  exist.  All  other 
things  are  not  so  much  existences  themselves 
as  manners  of  the  existence   of   conscious 


persons'  (Commonplace  Book,  in  Eraser's 
Lifs  ofnd  LeUers  of  BiAop  Berkeley,  469). 

It  is  considered  more  applicable  than  sub- 
jective idealism  to  such  a  theory,  inasmuch  as 
Berkeley  accepts  the  trans-subjective  reality 
of  other  finite  spirits  and  of  the  Divine 
Spirit.  It  is  only  the  material  world  whose 
substantial  or  independent  existence  he  denies ; 
its  esse  is  jpercipi,  or  it  exists  simply  as  an 
ordered  system  of  signs  by  which  conscious 
beings  communicate  with  one  another.  This 
system  of  signs,  although  it  may  be  supposed 
to  be  conceptually  present  to  the  mind  <^  Qod, 
by  whom  it  has  been  instituted,  has  otherwise 
no  reality  for  Berkeley  except  in  the  recurrent 
experiences  of  conscious  beings.  (A.8.P.P.) 

ZnunadlAQy:  seelMMJEDiATB  and  Mediate. 

Zmmedlaoj  and  Madiaej  (Hegel's  use): 
see  Hegel's  Tbbmikoloot,  Glossary,  'unmit- 
telbar,'  *  Unmittelbarkeit,'  '  vermittdn,'  'Ver- 
mittelung.' 

Zmmadiate  and  Mediate  [Lat.  in  +  me- 
diu$,  middle] :  Ger.  unmiuMar  and  vermUuU ; 
Fr.  immediate  and  mediate',  Ital.  immediaio 
and  mediato,  ( i )  Psychological :  so  £Bur  as  new 
conscious  process  is  a  development  of  previous 
conscious  process,  it  is  said  to  be  psycholo- 
gically mediate;  so  far  as  it  is  determined 
by  conditions  independent  of  previous  con- 
scious process,  it  is  said  to  be  psychologically 
immediate.  Tbe  corresponding  substantives 
are  immediacy  and  mediacy. 

Speaking  psychologically,  careful  analysis 
seems  to  show  that  no  knowledge  is  purely 
immediate  or  purely  mediate.  All  cognition 
is  both  immediately  and  mediatelydetermined. 
Immediacy  is  a  characteristic  belonging  most 
conspicuously  to  the  perception  of  external 
objects  or  the  apprdiension  of  subjective 
processes.  But  the  immediacy  is  never  pure 
immediacy;  it  is  inextricably  blended  with 
the  self-development  of  mental  process.  The 
play  of  external  impressions  on  the  organs 
of  sense  contributes  an  element  of  immediacy 
to  all  sense-perception.  But  this  is  only  one 
factor  in  the  process.  Previous  experience 
also  contributes  to  the  result  and  determines 
its  nature.  I  raise  my  eyes  from  my  book 
and  look  out  of  the  window.  There  on  the 
grass  I  see  a  robin  hopping  about.  No  pre- 
vious experience  of  mine  could  have  enabled 
me  to  predict  that  a  robin  would  present 
itself  at  this  time  and  place.  There  is  an 
immediacy  in  the  cognition  which  cannot  be 
explained  away.  But  critical  reflection  shows 
that  there  is  also  a  mediacy  which  is  equally 
indispensable.    It  is  owing  to  previous  ex- 
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perience  ihat  I  am  able  to  distinguish  and 
identify  the  object  I  call  a  robin,  or  even  the 
red  colour  of  its  breast.  Even  the  shape  and 
distance  of  things  seen  exist  for  my  conscious- 
ness only  as  an  outcome  of  my  previous  mental 
deyelopment.  But  can  we  not  push  our 
analysis  further  so  as  to  extract  from  the 
total  experience  the  immediate  element,  the 
pure  datum,  and  exhibit  it  in  isolation  )  The 
attempt  is  worth  making ;  but  its  value  will 
be  found  in  its  failure,  not  in  its  success. 
The  first  step  we  must  take  is  to  pass  from 
external  to  internal  apprehension^  In  asserting 
the  actual  presence  of  the  external  thing  as 
such,  there  is  always  an  element  of  mediacy 
and  a  theoretical  possibility  of  error.  We 
may  be  subject  to  an  illusion  or  hallucination. 
In  the  pursuit  of  pure  immediacy  we  must 
retire  into  the  citadel  of  our  own  self-con- 
sciousness. I  affirm  not  that  there  is  a  robin, 
but  that  I  see  or  think  I  see  one.  But 
even  this  is  not  purely  immediate  knowledge. 
The  mere  appearance  of  a  robin  as  contrasted 
with  the  reality  presupposes  the  identifica- 
tion of  this  object  in  distinction  from  others. 
Moreover,  when  I  affirm  that  I  see,  or  think  I 
see,  I  must  have  learnt  to  discriminate  those 
modes  of  consciousness  which  I  call  thinking 
and  seeing  from  other  modes  of  consciousness. 
Besides  this,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
'  thinking '  and  '  seeing'  mean  more  to  some 
persons  than  to  others.  They  mean  more  to 
those  who  have  studied  and  analysed  these 
processes  than  to  those  who  have  not,  just  as 
the  sight  of  a  robin  means  more  to  a  naturalist 
than  to  those  who  are  not  naturalists.  But 
the  fuller  of  meaning  perception  is,  the  larger 
is  the  part  played  in  it  by  interpretation 
based  on  previous  experience.  This  is  a  point 
of  the  utmost  importance.  The  more  purely 
immediate  a  cognition  is,  whether  it  be  of 
material  things  or  of  subjective  process,  the  more 
meagre  and  empty  it  is,  and  the  less  value  it 
has  for'  the  system  of  knowledge  as  a  whole. 
The  attempt  to  discover  an  absolutely  pure 
datum  of  consciousness,  without  psychological 
preconditions — a  matter  of  fact  which  is  pure 
and  immediate — ends  in  the  discovery  of 
nothing  at  all,  or  of  something  quite  insignifi- 
cant. The  immediacy  of  internal  cognition, 
like  the  immediacy  of  external  perception,  is 
valuable,  not  in  itself,  but  because  of  its  re- 
lation to  the  work  of  the  mind.  It  is  valu- 
able only  in  so  far  as  it  confirms,  modifies, 
corrects,  or  overthrows  that  body  of  inferences 
which  constitute  the  system  of  knowledge  as 
a  whole. 


But  if  no  knowledge  is,  in  a  psychologioal 
sense,  purely  inmiediate,  we  have  still  to  in- 
quire if  any  is  purely  mediate.  It  will  be 
granted  that  all  knowledge  psychologically 
presupposes  data  as  its  point  of  departure 
which  are  not  mere  products  of  subjectiTe 
process.  But  it  may  be  said  that,  given  certain 
data,  we  can  evolve  further  knowledge  from 
them  without  the  aid  of  fresh  data.  Given 
the  general  constitution  of  the  number-series, 
we  can  deduce  a  multitude  of  consequences 
without  anv  further  datum.  This  is  tme  in 
the  sense  that  no  further  datum  is  required 
which  is  not  contained  in  the  constitution 
of  the  number-system  itself.  But  the  nature 
of  this  system  reveals  itself  gradually  in  the 
process,  and  each  new  revelation  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  fresh  datum  which  we  do  not  make, 
but  find.  We  exercise  subjective  activity  on 
the  object,  but  the  result  depends  on  it, 
and  not  on  us.  In  this  sense  i^  experience 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  expeiiment,  whether 
it  be  trying  the  taste  of  a  fruit,  or  fol- 
lowing the  dialectical  transitions  in  Hegel's 

logic.  (G.F.8.,  J.MJ.) 

(2)  Psychical  or  mental :  the  immediacy  or 
mediacy  of  an  experience,  either  in  a  psycho- 
logical or  in  a  logical  sense,  (i)  or  (3),  as  it 
exists  for  the  subject  of  that  experience  at 
the  time  at  which  it  occurs. 

We  may  distinguish  two  forms,  which  may 
or  may  not  coexist.  The  first  has  reference 
only  to  cognition  as  such.  Psychical  imme- 
diacy from  this  point  of  view  consists  in  the 
absence  of  conscious  inference,  and  mediacy 
consists  in  the  presence  of  conscious  inference. 
A  cognition  which  is  psychically  immediate 
enters  the  consciousness  of  the  subject  without 
any  recognition  of  its  dependence  on  other 
cognitions.  The  second  kind  of  psychical 
immediacy  consists  in  the  absence  of  reference, 
not  to  reasons  for  a  belief,  but  to  the  psycho^ 
logical  conditions  of  the  experience.  For 
example,  we  usually  accept  ideas  as  they 
occur  without  inquiry  into  the  mode  in  which 
they  suggest  each  other  by  association:  we 
are  not  continually  asking — '  What  made  me 
think  of  that? '  If  we  do  ask  this  question,  the 
occurrence  of  our  ideas  becomes  psychically 
mediate  in  the  second  sense.       (Q.F.8.-J.K.B.) 

The  force  of  the  distinction  between  (i) 
and  (2)  is  seen  in  the  cases  of  perception, 
&c.,  given  under  (i),  in  which  the  psycho- 
logically mediate  is  taken  to  be  (i.e.  is, 
psychi(»Jly)  immediate.  The  difference  be- 
tween (i)  hallucinatory  and  (2)  strict  senee 
illusions  is  that  between  the  presence  of  (i) 
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peychioal  and  (2)  psychological  elements  of 
immediacy.  As  is  said  above,  the  psychically 
immediate  is  not  always  psychologically  so; 
and  it  is  also  true,  though  not  so  frequent, 
that  the  psychologically  immediate  is  not 
always  psychically  so.  For  instance,  patho- 
logical emotions,  due  to  organic  causes,  which 
the  patient  *  justifies '  by  the  belief  in  persecu- 
tion, possession,  Ac,  have  elements  of  psycho- 
logiciJ,  but  not  of  psychic,  immediacy.  Cases 
within  the  sphere  of  cognition  are  furnished 
by  hypnotic,  and  more  clearly  by  post-hypnotic, 
or  deferred,  suggestion.  Cognitions  of  various 
sorts  are  'immediate'  suggestions  in  the 
psyohological  sense ;  but  are  '  accounted  for,' 
'  justified,'  '  explained '  by  the  subject ;  that 
is,  they  are  psychically  mediate. 

The  distinction  between  (i)  and  (2)  is  the 
general  one  between  Pstohio  and  Psycho- 
logical (q.  ▼.).  Cf.  the  two  headings  in 
the  case  of  Analysis.  It  is  important 
in  this  case,  notably  for  ethics,  the  discus- 
sion of  the  immediacy  of  ethical  value  being 
confused  by  the  failure  to  make  the  dis- 
tinction, a  confusion  which  the  use  of  the  un- 
defined terms  'derived'  and  'immediate'  only 
accentuates.  Its  epistemological  value  also 
becomes  evident  when  one  recalls  the  use  of 
the  notion  of  immediacy  as  one  of  the  Tests 
OF  Tbuth  (q.  v.),  under  such  phrases  as '  self- 
evidence,'  '  direct  intuition,'  Sec.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  mere  psychical  immediacy  to  the 
individual — at  its  purest  in  sensation  and  in- 
tense feeling,  that  is,inanoetic  consciousness — 
can  be  taken  as  a  test  of  validity  in  what  is 
over-individual  and  absolute ;  for  it  does  not 
even  guarantee  psychological  immediacy. 
And  even  if  it  did,  the  question  would  re- 
main as  to  whether  immediacy  in  any  form  is 
not  the  purest  sort  of  relativity. 

Kant,  while  showing  this  fiskllacy  in  the 
case  of  the  ideas  of  the  reason,  nevertheless 
makes  similar  use  of  the  psychical  immediacy 
of  the  practical  reason.  Spencer's  criticism 
of  immediacy  of  both  sorts — as  being  a  function 
of  race  adaptation  and  not  necessarily  avoid- 
ing, but  to  him  requiring,  an  agnostic  position 
— ^goes  to  show  that  the  resort  to  immediacy 
in  epistemology  is  everywhere  futile.  The 
latest  reasoned  appeal  to  it  is  that  of 
Bradley,  who,  like  Kant,  though  for  different 
reasons,  fidls  to  find  comfort  in  the  medi- 
ate. The  Faith  Philosophy  (q.v.),  down 
to  its  recent  advocacy  of  the  'will  to  be- 
lieve,' always  puts  its  trust  in  some  data  of 
psychical  immediacy.  Ultra-rationalism  or 
iutellectualism  which  deduces  its  absolute 


makes  much  appeal  to  mediacy,  but  is  in  turn 
criticized  by  positivists  for  not  going  the 
whole  way.  Cf.  Ormond,  FoundaUona  of 
Knowledge,  Pt  L  chap.  iii.        (j.h.b.,  gj'.b.) 

(3)  Logical  or  epistemological.  From  a 
logical  or  epistemological  point  of  view  a 
cognition  is  immediate  when  it  requires  no 
proof;  and  it  is  mediate  when  it  requires 
proof. 

I  see  an  ink-pot  before  me  on  the  table :  I 
perceive  it  as  having  an  existence  distinct 
from  and  independent  of  my  own  existence, 
both  bodUy  and  mental  This  cognition  is 
psychologically  mediate  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  pro- 
duct of  previous  mental  process.  Psychically 
it  is  immediate,  inasmuch  as  I  am  not  aware, 
in  the  moment  of  perception,  of  its  depen- 
dence  on  grounds  or  reasons.  But  let  some 
one  question  or  deny  that  the  ink-pot  exists 
as  I  perceive  it.  I  may  then  think  it  neces- 
sary to  justify  my  perceptual  judgment  by 
assigning  reasons  for  it.  I  may  begin  by 
saying  that  the  ink-pot  exists  in  the  manner 
I  affirm,  because  I  perceive  it  as  existing  in 
this  manner.  This  is  to  assign  a  psychical 
fact  as  the  logical  ground  of  a  physical  fact. 
The  doubter  may  then  proceed  to  unmask  the 
whole  battery  of  subjective  idealism,  and 
bombard  my  position.  In  the  end  I  may  find 
it  necessary  to  develop  a  series  of  complicated 
arguments  to  establish  what,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, came  before  consciousness  as  an  imme- 
diate datum.  In  taking  this  course  I  admit 
that  what  was  the  psychically  immediate 
datum  really  required  justification  by  grounds 
and  reasons.  In  other  words,  I  admit  that  it 
is  logically  mediate.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  might  have  adopted  a  different  course.  I 
might  have  resolutely  refused  to  argue,  affirm- 
ing that  the  existence  of  the  inkstand  is  for 
me  a  self-evident  fact  which  requires  no  proof, 
and  that  all  arguments  to  the  contrary  must, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  irrelevant  or 
nonsensical  I  should  then  be  maintaining 
that  my  perceptual  judgment  is  logically  im- 
mediate.   Cf.  Knowlsdoe  (in  logic). 

Literaiwrei  see  £pi8TSMOLOOY,and  Bibuoo. 

B^   I,  d  (GJT.S.,  J.M.B.) 

Immediate  Creation :  see  Gbeation. 

Immediate  Inference :  seelxTSBENCE. 

Immensity :  see  ArrBTBUTEs  (of  Gk>d). 

Immortality  [Lat.  in-^mortalis,  mortal] : 
Ger.  UnsterblicMxit ;  Fr.  tmmorUditS ;  Ital. 
immortdUih,  The  doctrine  that  the  human 
soul  survives  the  death  of  the  body,  and  is 
the  bearer  of  an  endless  life. 

Belief  in  immortality,  in  some  vague  form 
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at  least,  has  been  a  feature  of  most  religions, 
although  it  is  perhaps  only  in  Christianity 
that  it  has  become  an  assured  conviction.  In 
the  Greek  mysteries,  notably  the  Eleusinian, 
it  is  taught  rather  by  implication  than  dog- 
matically. In  philosophy  it  has  played  a  pro- 
minent part.  Plato  held  the  doctrine  and 
developed  a  number  of  proo&  of  immortality, 
connecting  it  in  his  eschatology  with  the  pro- 
cess of  metempsychosis.  Aristotle's  doctrine  of 
the  perishability  of  the  passive  intellect  leaves 
the  attitude  of  his  philosophy  towards  personal 
immortality  in  doubt  The  Stoics  taught  a 
doctrine  of  limited  immortality.  Mediaeval 
thought  divided  on  Aristotelian  grounds,  the 
Arabians  tending  to  deny,  while  the  leading 
schoolmen  affirmed,  personal  immortality.  In 
modem  thought  the  question  became  involved 
with  that  of  the  substantiality  of  the  soul. 
On  the  soul's  knowledge  of  itself  as  a  sub- 
stance Mendelssohn's  famous  proof  of  immor- 
tality is  founded.  Kant  refutes  this  proof  by 
calling  in  question  the  presupposition  on 
which  it  rests — namely,  the  soul's  ability  to 
know  itself  as  a  substance.  Kant  founds  his 
own  proof  of  immortality  on  the  demands  of 
the  moral  reason.  Since  Kant  the  tendency 
has  been  gaining  strength  to  rest  the  doctrine 
of  immortality  mainly  on  moral  and  aesthetic 
grounds,  or  on  what  Lotze  calls  considerations 
of  value.  The  most  recent  tendency  is  to 
ground  the  persistence  of  the  individual  soul 
in  its  relation  to  Ood  on  the  Absolute. 

Literature:  W.  R  Alqbb,  A  Crit.  Hist, 
of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life  (1871); 
W.  E.  Channikg,  on  Immortality,  in  Essays 
(1839);  Plato,  Phaedo,  and  the  Apology;  0. 
TEiCHHt^LiiEB,  tJher  die  Unsterblichkeit  d. 
Seele  (1874);  £.  Abbot,  Literature  of  the 
Doctrine  of  a  Future  life;  Lotze,  Micro- 
cosmus;    Ingersoll  Lects.,    by   James    and 

EOYGB.  (A.T.O.) 

Immutalnlitj  [Lat.  in  +  mutalnlisy 
changeable]:  Qer.  Unveranderiiehkeit ;  Fr.  tm- 
fmUalnliU;ltBL\,immtUdbilitd,  Changelessness. 
A  theological  term  used  to  designate  the  attri- 
bute of  changelessness  in  the  divine  nature. 
See  Attbibtjte  (of  Qod),and  Absolute.  (j.m.b.) 

Zmpmietrabilitj  [Lat.  in  +  penetrabUiaf 
penetrable]:  Qer.  Urldurchdringlichkeit;  Fr. 
impSnHrabilite ;  Ital.  impenetrabilitii.  That 
property  of  matter  by  virtue  of  which  every 
portion  or  particle  of  it  prevents  any  other 
portion  or  particle  from  occupying  the  same 
space  with  itself  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  known  by  universal  experience  that, 
whenever  the  attempt  is  made  to  bring  two 


masses  of  matter  into  the  same  position,  an 
irresistible  force  comes  into  play  which  pre- 
vents coincidence.  The  masses  with  which  we 
ai-e  most  familiar,  solid  and  liquid  bodies,  seem 
to  us  to  have  definite  boundaries,  forming 
geometric  surfaces ;  and  the  force  in  question 
comes  into  play  instantly  when  two  such 
surfaces  are  brought  into  contact.  To  this 
familiar  fact  the  conception  of  the  parts  of 
matter  in  general,  how  minute  soever  th^ 
may  be,  as  having  extension  in  space  and 
absolute  impenetrability  may  be  supposed 
due.  But  careful  analysis  does  not  justify 
the  conclusion  that  the  properties  of  extension 
and  impenetrability  grow  out  of  the  fact  that 
the  parts  of  matter  have  absolutely  definite 
boundaries.  The  really  observed  phenomenon 
is  that  of  a  repulsive  force  coming  into  play 
when  two  particles  are  brought  into  apparent 
contact.  We  may  therefore,  with  Bosoovisch, 
abandon  the  idea  of  a  definite  boundary  to 
the  parts  of  matter,  and  consider  the  latter 
as  simple  centres  of  attractive  and  repulsive 
forces  acting  at  distances  so  minute  as  to  elude 
our  senses. 

Lnpenetrabiliiy  thus  becomes  a  secondary 
quality  arising  from  an  unlimited  increase  of 
the  repulsive  force  as  two  centres  are  brou^t 
nearer  together.  (sjr.) 

Imp«ratiT6s  see  Catboobigal  Impkba- 

TIVE. 

Imp«ratiTe  Zd«a  or  Ccfnemptltm,  also 
Inriatiit  Zd«a:  Ger.  ZwangworeUllung  \ 
Fr.  obsessions,  impulsions  xntdUetudUs ;  ItaL 
idee  coaUe  (or  ooarlanti),  ossessicne.  An  idea 
or  train  of  thought  which  dominates  or 
harasses  the  individual  in  spite  of  his  struggle 
to  escape  from  it  and  his  recognition  of  its 
unreasonableness. 

The  imperative  idea  is  not  aDELUSioir  (q.v.) 
nor  a  Fixed  Idea  (q.v.),  which  actually  moulds 
the  individual's  intellectual  processes ;  but  it 
is  rather  an  idiosyncrasy,  the  nature  of  which 
the  victim  fiilly  recognizes  but  seems  power* 
less  to  dispel.  It  is  not  a  form  of  insanity, 
but  seems  associated  with  unstable  or  suscep- 
tible nervous  conditions.  The  experience  is 
a  common  one  of  being  annoyed  by  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  a  word,  a  line  of  verse » 
a  train  of  thought,  a  suggestion  to  say  or  do 
some  trifling  absurdity  or  impropriety;  and 
the  imperative  idea  is  only  the  more  marked 
and  established  form  of  sudi  an  idea  or  habit. 
It  is  related  psychologically  to  conditions  of 
impairment  or  weakness  of  will  (see  WiiiL» 
diseases  of) ;  and  the  imperative  idea  may  at 
times  prevent  or  check   normal  action,   or 
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incite  to  actions  which  it  is  the  purpose  and 
policy  of  the  individual  to  inhibit.  Examples 
of  imperatiye  ideas  which  affect  both  thought 
and  action  are :  ag(Mraphobia,the  nervous  dread 
of  open  places;  claustrophobia,  the  dread 
of  shut-in  places;  arithmomania,  the  im- 
pulse to  count  all  sorts  of  objects  and  speculate 
uselessly  and  endlessly  on  numerical  relations. 
Such  tendencies  as  coprolalia,  the  impulse  to 
use  blasphemous  or  obscene  expressions ;  and 
such  habits  of  thought  as  constant  speculation 
about  intellectual  trifles,  fear  of  contamination 
in  the  slightest  and  most  exaggerated  forms, 
may  come  to  dominate  so  much  of  the  in- 
tellectual processes  as  to  approximate  to  a 
condition  of  insanity.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
these  unwelcome  but  insistent  ideas  (well 
characterized  by  the  German  Zwangsvorstel- 
lung)  often  cause  intense  fear,  worry,  and 
anxiety,  even  when  they  do  not  influence 
action ;  the  patient  fears  that  he  may  yield  to 
certain  impulses,  and  maintains  a  struggle 
against  a  habit  which  he  recognises  to  be 
absnrd.  Rather  few  of  the  imperative  ideas 
are  purely  intellectual,  most  of  them  being 
related  to  morbid  motor  impulses.  Those 
that  are  sensory  may  be  reganied  as  similar 
to  Stnabsthbsias  (q.v.)  or  Zwangsempfind- 
ungeui  or  the  inevitable  association  of  one 
sensation  with  another;  while  those  which 
are  entirely  motor  become  nothing  more  than 
eccentric  habits ;  e.g.  the  trick  of  feeling  some 
obligation  to  touch  with  a  cane  every  post  or 
tree,  or  some  particular  object  on  an  accus- 
tomed walk.  What  is  common  to  all  cases  is 
a  bondage  or  impulse  which  the  victim  feels 
'to  pursue  a  certain  trivial  or  disagreeable 
line  of  thought,  often  associated  with  vocal 
utterance,  or  motor  acts  (and  with  emotional 
disturbance,  such  as  fear,  anxiety),  along  with 
sanity  in  other  respects '  (Tuke). 

LUeratwre  :  art.  Imperative  Ideas  in 
Tuke's  Diet,  of  Psychol.  Med.,  and  literature 
there  cited ;  Micklb,  Obsessions  and  Beset- 
ments,  J.  of  Ment.  Sci.  (1896),  xlii.  691; 
THOif8XK,Lehrevon  den  Zwangsvorstellungen, 
Arch.  f.  Psychiat.,  xxvii  (1895);  Kkafft- 
Ebino,  Arch.  £  Psychiat.  (1890),  68,  529  ff-; 
Jahst,  N^vroses  et  Id^s  Fixes  (1898); 
TuKS,  in  Brain  (1894),  xxii.  179-97  ;  Jack- 
son (and  others),  in  Brain  (1895),  318-51. 
See  also  works  of  Maonak,  Koch,  Legsand- 
db-SauiiLS,  and  Mobsblli,  as  cited  under 
Doubting  Mania,  and  Deobnbbation.  (j.j.) 

Zmpeiroepti'ble  [Lat.  in  +  percipere,  to 
perceive]:  Oer.  unmerklieh;  Ft,  impereeptijbk] 
Ital.  ifnpercettibiU.    Applied  to  stimulations 


or  differences  of  stimulation  which  are  too 
weak  to  be  distinguished  by  consciousness. 

Such  stimulations  are  said  to  be  below  the 
conscious  Thbbshold  (q.  v.),  as  those  which 
are  '  least  or  just  noticeable '  are  just  above 
it.  The  discussion  as  to  whether  there  are 
sensations  which  are  imperceptible  is  not 
raised  here.  Cf.  Unconscious.  (j.m.b.,  o.f.s.) 

ZmpenMmal  Jndgmmit:    see  Pboposi- 

TION. 

Implicate  and  Implication:  see  Im- 
plicit AND  EZPLIOIT. 

Implicit  and  Explicit:  G^r.  mUdr^ 
hegHffenyVnpUeU  {JfnpUkaiion^KtiidL  augdriick" 
Ueh,  es^pUeit ;  Fr.  impliciU  (impUeatian ; 
means  also  contradiction — tb.f.)  and  ex- 
pHeiie;  ItaL  impUciio  and  expUdto.  That 
which  is  outwardly,  definitely,  or  expressly 
included  in  any  whole  is  explicit  to  the 
whole ;  that  which  belongs  to  a  whole  but  is 
not  explicit  is  implicit  to  it. 

Inferable,  nascent  or  incipient,  immanent, 
all  present  shades  of  meaning  expressed  in 
various  contexts  by  implicit  That  which 
is,  especially  logically,  implicit  is  called  an 
implicate  or  an  implication.  Both  implicit 
and  explicit  are  applicable  in  particular  to 
wholes  of  meaning  or  intent.     Cf.  the  next 

topic.  (J.M.B.) 

Implicit  (in  logic).  Said  of  an  element  or 
character  of  a  representation,  whether  verbal 
or  mental,  which  is  not  contained  in  the  re- 
presentation itself,  but  which  appears  in  the 
strictly  logical  (not  merely  in  the  psycho- 
logical) analysis  of  that  representation. 

Thus,  when  we  ordinarily  think  of  some- 
thing, say  the  Antarctic  continent,  as  real, 
we  do  not  stop  to  reflect  that  every  intelli- 
gible question  about  it  admits  of  a  true 
answer;  but  when  we  logically  analyse  the 
meaning  of  reality,  this  result  appears  in  the 
analysis.  Consequently,  only  concepts,  not 
percepts,  can  contain  any  implicit  elements, 
since  they  alone  are  capable  of  logical  analysis. 
An  implicit  contradiction,  or  contradiction  in 
adjedo,  is  one  which  appears  as  soon  as  the 
terms  are  defined,  irrespective  of  the  pro- 
perties of  their  objects.  Thus  there  is, 
strictly  speaking,  no  implicit  contradiction  in 
the  notion  of  a  quadrilateral  triangle,  although 
it  is  impossible.  But,  owing  to  exaggeration, 
this  would  currently  be  said  to  involve  not 
merely  an  implicit,  but  an  explicit  contradic- 
tion, or  contradiction  in  terms. 

Any  proposition  which  neither  requires  the 
exclusion  from  nor  the  inclusion  in  the  uni- 
verse of  any  state  of  facts  or  kind  of  olject 
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except  Buch  as  a  giyen  second  proposition  bo 
excludes  or  requires  to  be  included,  is  im- 
plied in  that  second  proposition  in  the  logical 
sense  of  implication,  no  matter  how  di£ferent 
it  may  be  in  its  point  of  view,  or  otherwise. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  meaning  of  the  copula  '  is ' 
employed  in  logical  forms  of  proposition,  that 
it  expresses  a  transitive  relation,  so  that 
whatever  inference  from  the  proposition  would 
be  justified  by  the  dictum  de  omni  is  implied 
in  the  meaning  of  the  proposition.  Nor  could 
any  rule  be  admitted  as  universally  valid  in 
formal  logic,  unless  it  were  a  part  of  the  defini- 
tion of  one  of  the  symbols  used  in  formal  logic. 
Accordingly,  whatever  can  be  logically  de- 
duced from  any  proposition  is  implied  in  it ; 
and  conversely.  Whether  what  is  implied 
will,  or  will  not,  be  suggested  by  the  contem- 
plation of  the  proposition  is  a  question  of 
psychology.  All  that  concerns  logic  is, 
whether  all  the  facts  excluded  and  required 
by  the  one  proposition  are  among  those  so 
excluded  or  required  by  the  other.        (o.s.p.) 

Import  [Lat.  in+portare^  to  carry] :  Qer. 
BedmUung;  Fr.  portie,  signification;  Ital. 
importanza,  dgn^cato.  Import  is  almost 
synonymous  with  signification  or  meaning.  It 
is  therefore  used  in  logic  as  equivalent  to  Gom- 
FBEHSNSION  (q.  V.),  e.  g.  in  the  case  of  notions. 
In  reference  to  judgment,  import  must  be 
taken  to  mean  the  precise  thought-relation 
which  is  asserted,  positively  or  negatively,  in 
the  judgment.    Cf.  Judgment.  (bjl.) 

Impregnation :  see  Febtilization. 

Impresnon  [Lat.  impre88U8\i  Qer.  Ein- 
druck;  Fr.  im2)re8aon;  Ital.  impresnone, 
(i)  Used  by  Hume  to  designate  experiences 
of  the  perceptual  order  as  contrasted  with 
*  ideas '  (fainter  revived  impressions). 

(2)  The  physiological  process  of  stimulation 
apart  from  the  corresponding  sensation  which 
it  arouses. 

(3)  In  sociology :  sometimes  used  for  Con- 
straint (q.V.).  (J.M.B.,  O.F.8.) 

Impreindon  (aestheticV  The  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  intrinsic  qualities  of  anaesthetic 
object,  as  distinguished  from  its  expression  or 
suggestion  of  a  meaning  pointing  beyond  itself. 

For  example,  the  impression  of  a  sti*aight 
Hne  as  compared  with  that  of  a  curve,  and 
the  impression  of  either  of  these  as  compared 
with  the  expression  of  a  face,  whose  features 
chanced  to  contain  both  (cf.  Santayana,  The 
Senae    of    Beauty,    1896).      See     Impbbs- 

SIONIBM.  (J.B.A.) 

Impr— gioniwn  [Lat.  impressio,  from  in  + 
premere,  to  press  in  or  upon] :  Qer.  Impres- 


eianiamue;  Ft,  impreedonimne;  Ital.  impret- 
sioniamo,  A  school  or  tendency  of  art,  in 
which  the  aim  is  to  record  or  render  the  im- 
mediate and  personal  impressions  received  or 
felt  by  the  artist. 

The  impression  may  be  derived  from  an 
outer  scene,  or  from  inner  experience.  The 
media  ooncemed  are  chiefly  those  of  painting, 
music,  and  literature.  In  painting,  the  term 
has  meant  more  definitely  the  effort  to  portray 
the  momentary  effect  produced  by  some  aspect 
of  nature,  seen  at  once  and  as  a  whole,  with- 
out details,  but  with  no  alteration  of  ooloor. 
An  especially  prominent  phase  of  impres- 
sionist painting  has  been  the  rendering  of  the 
effects  of  light,  notably  of  sunlight  or  pUin  air. 

In  contrast  with  Idbalish  (q.v.)  in  art, 
which  emphasizes  meaning  or  ExFBBsaioir 
(q.v.),  impressionism  requires  that  the  artist 
should  abstract  himself  from  memory,  seeing 
only  that  which  he  looks  upon,  and  that  as  for 
the  first  time. 

It  is  distinguished  from  certain  other 
phases  of  Realism  (q.v.)  and  Natttbaubic 
(q.v.)  in  art,  in  that  its  aim  is  to  present 
not  a  literal  transcript  of  nature,  but  the 
impression  or  emotion  which  nature  gives  to 
the  artist.  It  is  opposed  also  to  formalism 
(see  FoBH,  in  aesthetics).  This  shows  itself 
in  painting  and  drawing  by  emphasizing 
'  values,'  or  light  and  shade  effects  in  mass, 
rather  than  accurate  delineation,  and  in  music 
by  the  presentation  of  a  series  of  tone-colour 
effects  instead  of  the  development  of  a  theme. 
In  literature,  impressionism  aims  to  tell  its 
story  by  a  series  of  vivid  pictures,  and  in 
criticism  to  record  the  critic's  impression  as 
immediately  felt,  with  no  attempt  at  analyais 
or  objective  evaluation. 

The  term  came  into  use  in  connection  with 
the  paintings  of  £.  Manet  and  others,  which 
were  exhibited  in  Paris  in  the  seventies. 
Although  disowned  by  the  school  itself,  which 
preferred  to  be  known  as  that  of  the  '  Inde- 
pendents,' it  has  passed  into  general  use  and 
has  been  extended  to  other  arts.  It  is  useful 
to  indicate  an  aspect  of  the  work  of  many 
artists  who  are  not  impressionists  in  a  narrow- 
sense.  Such,  among  painters,  were  Corot  and 
Millet;  among  writers,  Sterne  and  Keats; 
among  musicians,  Wagner  and  Qrieg. 

Literaiwre :  Mutheb,  Hist,  of  Mod.  Paint- 
ing, ii.  chap,  zxxiii ;  Lbcomtb,  L'Art  Impres- 
8ionniste(i892) ;  Dubantt,  La  nouvelle  pein- 
ture  (1876);  DuBBT,  Les  peintres  impres- 
sionnistes  (1879) ;  Hutbmaxs,  L'Art  moderne 
(1892);  Wbdmobb,  in  Fortn.  Rev.,  Jan.,  1883; 
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T.  Child,  Art  and  CriticiBm  (1892),  70  ff., 
1 6a  ff. ;  The  Desire  of  Beautj  (1892),  chap. 
IX ;  Art  J.,  xlv.  28,  103 ;  Quart.  Rey.,  clxzxv. 
173;  Blackwood's  Mag.,  clxiii.  630;  Fbakcib 
Bats,  The  Naturalistic  School  of  Painting 
(and  ed.,  1887).  (j.h.t.) 

Zmpnlae  [Lat.  imptdsus,  from  impdlere, 
to  impel]:  Qer.  Trieb;  Fr.  impuUion;  Ital. 
imjpuho,  A  conation  in  00  far  as  it  operates 
through  its  intrinsic  strength,  independently 
of  the  general  system  of  mental  life.  Action 
on  impulse  is  contrasted  with  action  due  to 
deliberation.  As  a  typical  instance  of  impulse 
we  may  refer  to  the  motor  tendencies  con- 
nected with  a  FixsD  Idsa  (q.  y.)  See  also  the 
next  topic. 

In  the  experience  which  has  been  called 
the  'fascination  of  a  precipice,'  the  idea  of 
throwing  oneself  over  the  edge  into  the 
depths  below  acquires  an  insistent  viyacity, 
w&ch  may  lead  to  its  realization,  though 
the  whole  organized  system  of  our  mental 
life  is  up  in  arms  to  resist  it.  Animal 
cravings,  such  as  that  for  drink  or  opium, 
may  operate  in  a  similar  way.  In  general 
the  activity  of  the  lower  animals  is  impulsive ; 
for  in  them  conative  tendencies  do  not  seem 
to  be  co-ordinated  and  subordinated  in  an  or- 
ganized system  of  motives.  The  mental  pro- 
cesses of  the  lower  animals  are  mainly  of  the 
perceptual  type.  But  when  conscious  life  is 
mainly  perceptual,  the  several  trains  of 
activity  which  compose  it  are  relatively  dis- 
connected with  each  other.  Each  arises  out 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  present  moment, 
instead  of  being  part  of  a  general  plan  of  life. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  deliberate  action 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  human  beings, 
the  impulse  arising  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  present  is  brought  into  relation  with 
a  general  system  of  ends,  and  is  repressed, 
strengthened,  or  modified  accordingly. 

It  will  be  seen  that  impulsiveness  is  a 
relative  conception.  Any  conation  may  be 
regarded  as  having  a  certain  strength  of  its 
own,  and  also  in  other  circumstances  as  form- 
ing part  of  a  mental  system. 

A  special  case  of  impulse  is  the  so-called 
Instinot  -  FEBLiKO  (q.v.),  the  conation  of 
rising  strength,  before  its  expenditure  in  an 
instinctive  action.  The  term  is  useful  as 
marking  off  this  class  of  impulses,  and  so  pre- 
venting the  use  of  the  term  Ikstinct  (q.  v.) 
for  impulse. 

The  use  of  the  word  as  a  technical  term  is 
modem.  There  is  a  confusing  variety  of 
definitions.     '  A  conation  initiated  and  fused 


with  a  feeling  of  craving,  in  view  of  some 
object  of  sense-perception  or  imagination, 
with  a  tendency  to  discharge  in  a  complicated 
form  of  purposeful  movements'  (Ladd,  Ptyehoi. 
Ducrif.  and  EsBplan.y  592).  'An  emotional 
state  which  tends  to  express  itself  in  external 
movements  of  the  body  of  such  a  character 
that  their  result  is  the  increase  of  a  pre- 
existing pleasure  or  the  removal  of  a  pre- 
existing pain.  Consciousness  of  the  result 
previous  to  its  occurrence  is  not  implied' 
(Wundt,  GhrundzUge  d.  phynol,  Ptyehol,,  ii. 
410).  Our  definition  attempts  to  give  the 
common  element  in  the  varying  usages.  It  is 
also  in  accordance  with  popular  usage. 
Literaitwn :  see  the  textbooks  of  psychology; 

also  BiBLIOO.  Q,  2\  S,  (6.F.8.-nJ.M.B.) 

Zmpiilae  (abnormal).  An  abnormal  impulse 
appears  in  mental  disorders  as  an  impairment 
of  the  will,  owing  to  which  the  transition  from 
thought  to  action  is  too  sudden  and  too  little 
controlled.  An  uncontrollable  impulse  is  thus 
a  state  of  defective  inhibition,  which  is  often 
a  characteristic  faustor  in  mania,  in  excited 
melancholia,  and  in  the  first  stage  of  general 
Pabalysis  (q.  v.). 

Clouston  and  others  speak  of  certain  cases 
in  which  this  is  the  dominant  symptom,  as 
impulsive  insanity.  Homicidal  and  suicidal 
impulse,  destructive  impulses,  the  unconscious 
acts  of  an  epileptic  are  types  of  pathological 
impulses.  It  is  customary  also  to  indude 
under  impulse  the  feeling  of  a  marked  ten- 
dency towards  an  action  even  when  control 
takes  place.  The  morbid  impulse  which 
many  normal  persons  feel  to  throw  themselves 
from  a  height  or  to  commit  some  glaring 
impropriety  are  of  this  type.  In  many  such 
cases  the  intellectual  aspect  is  more  prominent, 
and  they  become  akin  to  cases  of  Phobia  (q.  v.) 
and  Mania  (q.  v.).  Such  an  impulse  also  re- 
sembles the  Impbbative  Idea  (q.  v.).      (j.j.) 

Zmputation  (in  law)  [Lat.  imjmtare, 
to  impute]:  Ger.  Zurcehnung;  Fr.  impu- 
tation; Ital.  in^puiazione.  The  attribution 
to  a  particular  person  of  legal  responsibility 
for  an  act ;  it  is  properly  used  only  of  free 
actions  and  their  natural  consequences  (see 
Wolff's  Ingt.f  chap.  i.  §  3). 

Imputation  is  also  used  by  civilians  to 
signify  an  appropriation  of  payments  where 
there  are  several  debts  and  enough  is  not 
paid  to  satisfy  all.  (b.x.b.) 

Zmputation  (in  theology).  The  doctrine 
(i)  of  the  attribution  of  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin 
to  his  posterity;  (2)  of  the  attribution  of  the 
merit  of  Christ's  righteousness  to  believers. 
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It  is  generally  agreed  that  imputation  is  a 
forensic  term,  and  that  the  traiisfer  of  guilt 
and  merit  is  to  be  understood  legally  and  not 
morally.  The  attempt  to  rationalize  the  puta- 
tive act  has  developed  great  divergences  of 
view,  ranging  from  extreme  Augustinianism  on 
the  one  hand  to  Pelagianism  on  the  other. 
On  the  question  of  the  imputation  of  Christ's 
righteousness,  if  we  leave  out  of  view  the 
moral  theory  of  the  Atonement  as  practically 
denying  imputation,  there  is  substantial 
agreement  that  the  transfer  rests  on  a  sub- 
stitutionary act  of  free  grace  on  the  part  of 
Christ. 

LUeratwre:  Sghavf,  Creeds  of  Christen- 
dom; FiSHEB,  Imputation;  Dobneb,  Oesch. 
d.  Protestantischen  TheoL,  ii ;  Edwards,  The 
Great  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin;  Stbvsns, 
The  Pauline  Theol. ;  C.  Hodoe,  Bib.  Repertory, 
July,  1830,  1831;  October,  1839.       (a.t.o.) 

In  and  for  itself:  see  Hbobl's  Tbb- 
MiNOLOOT,  Glossary,  <An  und  fttr  Sich,'  and 
'  An  Sich,'  and  Kajtt's  Tebminoloot,  Glos- 
sary, '  Ding  an  Sich.' 

In  MHi6y  in  inteUeotn,  in  re  [Lat]. 
Expressions  denoting  different  forms  of 
Rbalitt  and  Existbkcb  (q.v.).  See  also 
Latin  and  Scholastic  Tbbminoloot, 
*  Esse,'  and  '  Realitas.'  (j.m.b.) 

In  poMe  [Lat]:  see  Potential  and 
Potentiality. 

Znalnlitj  (in  theology)  [Lat  in  -^habilis, 
manageable] :  Ger.  Uwnddnglichkeit;  Fr.  inca- 
paciti  (?) ;  Ital.  tnabUM.  The  want  of  power 
to  do  the  will  or  to  obey  the  law  of  God,  this 
want  of  power  being  either  natural,  arising 
from  the  lack  of  capacity,  or  moral,  arising 
from  the  absence  of  disposition. 

Man's  inability  is  ordinarily  regarded  as 
an  effect  of  the  FalL  In  early  Christian 
thought  the  opposite  poles  are  found  in  Pela^ 
gianism,  which  denies  inability,  and  Augus- 
tiniamsm,  which  asserts  it  in  a  radical 
sense.  In  mediaeval  theology  the  doctrine  of 
Aquinas  is  representative,  who  affirms  man's 
moral  power  to  will  and  desire  the  good,  but 
denies  his  abUity  to  realize  it  without  divine 
help.  In  modem  theology  a  less  radical  dif- 
ference separates  Calvinism  from  Arminianism. 
Among  Calvinists  the  old  school  adheres  to 
the  doctrine  of  Augustine,  while  the  new 
school  denies  natural  inability  and  asserts  that 
man  could  do  good  if  he  would.  Arminianism 
differs  from  old-school  Calvinism  in  assert- 
ing gracious  ability;  that  is,  man's  power  to 
co-operate  with  divine  grace  in  his  own 
salvation. 


Literature:  C.  Hodob,  System.  TheoL, 
iL  257-77;  HoDOSON,  New  Divinity  exa- 
mined, Brit.  Quart.  Rev.,  July,  1867; 
New  Englander  (1868),  486-90,  496-9,  511, 
663-  (A.T.O.) 

Inattention  [Lat.  inaUeniio]:  Ger. 
Unau/merksamkeU;  Fr.  inaUenti(m;  ItaL 
disattenzicne,  A  relative  term  denoting 
more  or  less  absence  of  attention  to  a  par- 
ticular object  when  attention  is  normally 
possible.  It  includes  the  more  restricted 
terms  Abstbaotion,  Distbaction,  and  Ab- 

8ENT-MINDBDNBS8.  (J.1LB.,  O.F.8.) 

Zneantation :  see  Maoig. 

Znoapaeity  [Lat.  in  +  eapadtas,  ability 
to  contain]:  Ger.  DitpositionaunfdhigkeU; 
Fr.  incapacUi',  Ital.  tneopoettd.  Inability 
arising  ^m  mental  disease. 

It  raises  an  important  practical  question, 
especially  in  relation  to  leg^  or  testamentary 
rights.  Technically,  the  question  is  one  which 
the  laws  and  courts  decide ;  and  while  a  con* 
siderable  change  of  opinion  has  taken  place 
in  recent  years,  and  some  attempt  has  been 
made  to  reconcile  legal  practice  with  medical 
views,  the  question  of  incapacity  must  always 
be  somewhat  arbitrarily  decided.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  so  broad  as  that  of  general  respon- 
sibility for  one's  action;  but  in  both  cases  a 
knowledge  of  the  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong,  an  appreciation  of  the  probable 
consequences  of  one's  action,  and  an  ability 
to  resist  undue  influence  on  the  part  of  others 
are  usually  regarded  as  the  most  essential 
requisites.  The  absence  of  these  powers 
would  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  in- 
capacity. 

LiteraJtwrex  Maudslet,  Responsibility  in 
Mental  Disease  (1874);  Cleybnobb,  Med. 
Jurisprudence,  ii.  (1898);  DELBBt^CB,  Ge- 
richtl.  Psycho-Pathol.  (1897).  (J-^O 

Zneamation  [Lat.  in+earo^  flesh]:  Ger. 
FUi$A-  (or  Menich-)werdung',  Fr.  tticama- 
<ton;  Ital.  ineamcunone.  The  assumption 
by  Deity  of  mortal  (generally  human)  fonn. 
In  Christian  theology,  the  doctrine  of  the 
union  of  divine  and  human  nature  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ.    Cf.  Spibitism. 

The  belief  that  the  gods  assume  mortal 
form  is  imbedded  in  the  religious  traditions 
of  most  nations.  Whether  or  not  some  form 
of  this  belief  is  essential  to  religion,  it  is 
certainly  true  that  in  precisely  those  religions 
that  are  most  spirituiJ  does  it  hold  the  most 
prominent  and  central  place.  The  Christian 
conception  of  the  Incarnation  has  tended  to 
vary  according  as  the  greater  emphasis  has 
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been  placed  on  the  hnmanitj  or  the  Divinity 
of  Cluist,  but  all  Christian  creeds  agree  in 
affirming  that  in  him  the  Divine  Word  has 
somehow  become  flesh. 

LiUrtUure :  Dobksb,  Hist,  of  the  Doctrine 
of  Christ,  &c.  (Ger.  and  Eng.);  B;  F.  Wbbt- 
COTT,  The  Incarnation  and  Our  Common 
Life,  7  (1894) ;  textbooks  of  systematic  theo- 
logy. (A.T.O.) 

Zneipioiit :  see  Nascent. 

Twclination  [Lat.  indinoHo] :  Ger.  Neig- 
ung;  Fr.  inclination^  penchant;  Ital.  indi- 
nazicnc,  tendenza.  (i)  Used  loosely  in  the 
greneral  sense  of  Appbtbncs  (q.v.).  (2)  A 
disposition  to  act  on  considerations  of  personal 
ease  or  pleasure.  In  this  sense,  inclination  is 
often  contrasted  with  duty.         (j.m.b.-«.f.8.) 

Zneliudon  (in  logic)  :  see  Sitbobdikation. 

Tfiflohnrance  [Lat.  in  +  eohaerem,  stick- 
ing together] :  Ger.  Incohdrenz,  Venoirrtheit ; 
Fr.  incoherence;  Ital.  incoerenza.  Want  of 
orderly  connection  in  thought  and  speech; 
it  thus  implies  an  abeyance  of  the  voluntary 
selecting  and  co-ordinating  processes  of  the 
intelligence,  and  a  consequent  exposure  of 
the  train  of  ideas  to  the  caprices  of  the  im- 
agination or  to  accidental  association. 

Incoherence  thus  becomes  characteristioi 
and  somewhat  permanently  so,  of  certain  types 
of  mania  and  of  dementia ;  it  appears  as  a 
transitory  state  in  the  delirium  of  disease, 
in  the  e£fect  of  psychic  poisons  (see  Psychic 
Effects  of  Dbuos),  in  dreaming,  &c.  It  is 
important  psychologically  as  showing  that 
consistent,  rational  thought  is  a  selective 
process  controlled  by  the  highest  cortical 
centres,  while  the  several  factors  and  mate- 
rials of  such  thought  may  be  present  in  a  less 
developed  process  controlled  by  a  lower  range 
or  level  of  centres.  (j.j.) 

Income :  see  Eabninqb. 

ZncompatiUe.    Not  Coicfatiblb  (q.  v.). 

ZnoomprelLaiudUe:  see  Cohpbbhenbion; 
and  for  relation  to  incouceivable  and  Un- 
knowable see  the  latter  topic. 

InconoeiTaUe  and  ZnconceiTability : 
see  Unknowable,  and  Tests  of  Tbitth. 

InconceiTableiiMHi  (of  the  contrary) :  see 
Univebsal  Postulate. 

InconsiBtenoy  [Lat.  in  +  con  +  eistere,  to 
stand]:  Ger.  Unvereinbarkeit;  ¥r,inconsistance; 
Ital.  incompaiibiUtd.  The  relation  between  two 
assertions  which  cannot  be  true  at  once,  though 
it  may  not  be  a  direct  contradiction;  as 
between  a  statement  of  items  and  a  statement 
of  their  total.     Cf.  Consistency. 

A  logical  discrepancy,  on  the  other  hand, 


is  a  di£ference  between  two  statements  either 
difficult  or  impossible  to  reconcile  with  the 
credibility  of  both.  It  is  said  to  be  negative 
if  one  assertion  omits  an  inseparable  part 
of  the  fact  stated  in  another;  as  when  one 
witness  testifies  that  A  pointed  a  pistol  at  B, 
and  another  that  A  shot  at  B,  It  is  positive 
if  one  asserts  what  the  other  denies.  But 
even  then  it  may  often  be  conciliable  (vertiiig- 
lich);  that  is,  may  not  prove  that  either 
statement  is  in  other  respects  untrustworthy. 
See  Bachmann,  Logik,  §§  314  ff. 

'  Inconsistent '  is  applied  to  an  assertion,  or 
hypothesis,  which  either  in  itself,  or  in  copula- 
tion with  another  proposition  with  which  it 
is  said  to  be  inconsistent,  might  be  known  to 
be  false  by  a  man  devoid  of  all  information 
except  the  meanings  of  the  words  used  and 
their  syntax. 

Inconsistent  differs  from  contradictory 
(see  Contbadigtion)  in  being  restricted 
usually  to  propositions,  expressed  or  implied, 
and  also  in  not  implying  that  the  falsity 
arises  from  a  relation  of  negation.  '  That  is 
John '  and  '  It  is  Paul '  are  inconsistent,  but 
hardly  contradictory.  Moreover,  contradictory 
is  also  used  in  a  peculiar  sense  in  formal  logic. 
Cf.  Opposition.  (c.s.p.) 

Znco-ordinatioii  [Lat.  in  +  eo-,  to- 
gether, +  onZtnare,  to  arrange] :  Ger.  Unko- 
ordiniertheit  {Ataxie);  Fr.  incoordination 
{ataxic);  Ital.  incoordinazione.  Lack  of 
ability  or  defective  ability  to  control  move- 
ments and  to  combine  them  into  orderly,  use- 
ful, and  purposive  actions.  See  Ataxia.  (j.j.) 

Zncreanng  Betum :  Ger.  eteigende  Pro- 
duktivitdi ;  Fr.  lot  dee  dihouchU ;  Ital.  pro^ 
dotto  creeeente.  The  converse  of  Diminishing 
Retubn  (q.  v.). 

The  increasing  profit  when  we  enlarge  the 
output  of  a  factory  is  often  contrasted  with 
the  diminishing  profit  when  we  attempt  to  do 
the  same  thing  on  a  farm ;  and  some  writers 
say  that  the  factory  is  subject  to  a  law  of 
increasing  return  which  contrasts  with  the 
law  of  diminishing  return  that  prevails  in 
agriculture.  We  quote  two  different  but  not 
conflicting  views  of  the  subject  from  Marshall's 
Principles  of  Eeonomice  and  fi'om  Hadley's 
Economics. 

'  An  increase  of  capitcd  and  labour  leads 
generally  to  an  improved  organization ;  and 
therefore  in  those  industries  which  are  not 
engaged  in  raising  raw  produce  it  generally 
gives  a  return  increased  more  than  in  pro- 
portion ;  and  further,  this  improved  organiza- 
tion tends  to  diminish  or  even  override  any 
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increased  resistance  which  nature  may  offer 
to  raising  increased  amounts  of  raw  produce. 
If  the  actions  of  the  laws  of  increasing  and 
diminishing  returns  are  balanced,  we  have 
the  law  of  constant  return^  and  an  increased 
produce  is  obtained  by  labour  and  sacrifice 
just  in  proportion'  (Marshall). 

'With  a  given  amount  of  fixed  capital, 
whether  invested  in  agriculture  or  in  manu- 
factures, any  increase  of  output  diminishes 
the  charges  on  such  capital  per  unit  of  pro- 
duct. The  curreni  expenses  per  unit  of 
product  do  not  thus  tend  to  diminish,  but 
rather  to  increase.  Whether  with  an  increase 
of  output  the  gain  from  fuller  use  of  fixed 
capital  outweighs  the  loss  from  increased 
current  expenses,  depends  chiefly  on  the 
degree  to  which  the  fixed  capital  was 
previously  utilized.  If  it  was  not  fully 
utilized,  we  shall  see  the  phenomena  of  in- 
creasing return;  if  it  was  already  fully 
utilized,  we  shall  see  those  of  diminishing 
return.  The  apparent  contrast  between 
agriculture  and  manufactures  in  this  respect 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  population 
habitually  approaches  a  limit  set  by  the  arts 
of  food  production,  so  that  its  agricultural 
improvements  are  always  employed  nearly  to 
the  limit  of  profitable  output ;  while  in  manu- 
factures there  is  no  such  necessary  increase 
of  demand,  and  fixed  capital  is  often  quite 
inadequately  employed '  (Hadley).       (a.t.h.) 

Zncremmit  [Lat.  inGrementvm,  increase] : 
Ger.  (i)  Zunahme;  Fr.  (i)  incrhnent;  Ital. 
increnhenio^  aamento,  (i)  In  psychophysics : 
relative  increase  in  amount  of  stimulation. 
It  is  expressed  as  a  fractional  part  of  the 
stimulation  existing  before  the  increase  is 
made. 

(2)  In  mathematics :  equivalent  to  an 
iNFiKiTSSiMAii  (q.  V.)  increase.  (j.m.b.) 

Indeflnite:  see  Infinitb  (notion  of,  ad 
fin.),  QxjANTiTT  (in  logic),  and  Dbtebminate 
(in  biology). 

IncJemnity  (in  law)  [Lat.  indemnis^  from 
in  +  dammim,  hurt] :  Ger.  JSntschddigtmg, 
IndemnttcU;  Fr.  tTiaemnitB;  Ital.  indmnitd, 
(i)  What  is  given  by  or  due  from  one  in  be- 
half of  whom  another  acts,  to  make  the  latter 
good  for  any  consequent  loss.  An  obligation 
to  indemnify  is  implied  in  favour  of  agents 
and  sureties.  Indemnity  against  mere  lia- 
bility to  loss  can  be  claimed  only  under  an 
express  contract. 

(2)  Compensation  for  losses  or  expenses  for 
which  the  party  making  it  is  or  agrees  to 
be  held  responsible,  as  e.  g.  a  war  indemnity. 


Act  of  Indemnity:  a  statute  or  sovereign 
decree  absolving  from  its  penalties  certain 
persons  or  classes  of  persons  who  have  trans- 
gressed the  law.  (8.E3.) 

Zndepmidmioe  [Lat.  in  -^  de  +  pendere, 
to  hang] :  G^r.  Unabhimgighdt ;  Fr.  tn- 
dipendance)  Ital.  indipendima.  (i)  Two 
subjects  are  independent  in  so  far  as  the  pos- 
session of  any  character  by  the  one  does  not 
require  nor  prevent  the  possession  of  any 
character  by  tiie  other,  unless  these  characters 
are  directly  or  indirectly  relative  to  the  other 
individual. 

(2)  Two  events  are  independent  if  either 
is  equally  probable  whether  the  other  takes 
place  or  not.  (as.p.) 

(3)  See  Freedom  (political). 
Indetarmiiiisni    [Lat.    indeterminajtio] : 

Ger.  IndeUrtnimmnuB  \  Fr.  indJeterminiwme] 
Ital.  indeterminimno.  (i)  The  theory  ac- 
cording to  which  mental  change  or  de- 
velopment cannot  in  all  cases  be  folly 
accounted  for  by  pre-existing  psychological 
or  external  conditions.  Cf.  Dbtebminatiox 
(mental).  (g.f.s.^j.h.b.) 

(2)  The  extreme  form  of  the  free-will  theory. 
It  represents  volition  as,  to  some  extent  or 
in  certain  circumstances,  independent  of  the 
strength  of  motives,  or  as  itself  detennining 
which  motive  shall  be  the  strongest.  See 
Fbeedom,  and  Will. 

The  term  indeterminism  (2)  is  given  to 
mark  the  opposition  to  the  theory  of  the 
complete  causal  connectedness  of  motive  and 
volition,  commonly  called  Detebminibm  (q.v.). 
It  describes  best  what  is  also  called  '  liberty 
of  indifference,'  and  is  defined  by  Windel- 
band  {Hist,  of  PhUos.,  11.  i.  16,  194,  £ng. 
trans.)  as  '  a  choice  between  different  possi- 
bilities that  is  determined  by  no  causes.' 
But  upholders  of  free  will  usually  deny  that 
their  theory  can  be  correctly  described  as  in- 
determinism. Thus  Kant  (iile/^.,£r8tes  Stuck, 
sub  fin. ;  Werke,  ed.  Hartenstein,  vi.  144  n., 
Abbott's  trans.,  359  n.)  says:  'Freedom  does 
not  consist  in  the  contingency  of  the  action 
(that  it  is  not  determined  by  reasons  at  all), 
that  is,  not  in  indeterminism  (that  it  must 
be  equally  possible  for  Gk>d  to  do  good  or  evil, 
if  his  action  is  to  be  called  free),  but  in 
absolute  spontaneity.'  Calderwood  {Handb, 
of  Mor.  Fkilos.,  182,  loth  ed.)  says :  '  In  the 
history  of  philosophy  there  are  no  thinkers 
to  be  classified  under  the  latter  designation 
[indeterminists].'  The  term  is,  however,  used 
by  W.  James  to  describe  his  own  view  (ac- 
cepted on  extra-psychological  grounds)  tliat 
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the  caaa&l  oouoection  of  psychical  phenomena 
it  not  complete,  and  leaves  room  for  an  ui- 
determined  choice  of  will  {Priite.  of  Ptyehol., 
''■  S73)  i  ^"^  ^^  further  allows  that  this 
theory  of  '  indetenninism  is  rightly  da- 
scribed  as  meaning  chance  '  (  WiU  to  BtHievt, 
159)-  (W.B.BO 

Index  (in  croniometry)  [Lat.  index,  from 
indioars,  to  point  oat] :  Ger.  Index ;  Fr,  in- 
diet  ;  Ital.  indict.  The  relation  of  two  dimen- 
uons  of  the  aknll  to  one  another. 

The  most  important  index  is  the  cephalic, 
which  (if  one  neglects  detailed  difiereucea  in 
the  mode  of  meaanrement)  may  be  described 
by  the  formula : 

Maximnm  transTerse  diameter  x  100 

Maximum  antero-poBterior  diameter 


B,tbefip]T«i 
Eepbalioikt" 
or  cephklio 


m  (he  left  Ai»,  rtpieeentt  »  braohy- 


D  tbii  (knll  the  orbit&l 
uS7-f  ftndths  naul  index  VH  4g<i.  A,  tbe 
fignros  on  tbs  right,  repraaanU  *  doliohooephalic  ikull 
of  length  104  nun.,  Iveadtb  143  mio.,  or  MphkUo 
index  of  70-1.  In  thij  ikuU  the  orbital  index  wki 
87-3,  tbs  naial  index  4a.  Upper  knd  lide  Tiam  of 
■knltf  of  long  Mid  ronnd  barrow  nMoa;  after  Eaddoe. 

Long'Leaded  skulla  in  which  this  index  is 
75  and  nnder  are  called  dolichocephalic  ;  those 
with  an  index  of  77'78  to  80-00  are  mesati- 
cephalic ;  index  8o-oi  to  83-33,  sub-brachyce- 
phalic ;  index  83-34  and  above,  brachycephalic 
(Broca).  Roughly  speaking,  the  index  80  :  100 
is  that  of  a  medium  skull  (mesocephalic), 
while  tbe  index  75  :  100  is  quite  a  long  skull 
(dolicho-),  and  tbe  index  85 :  100  quite  a  short 
skull  (brachy-)  (for  Tariations  in  these  terms, 
Ac,  see  referencee  cited  under  CiulNIOMETBt). 
Of  other  indices  tbe  following  may  be  men- 


tioned as  most  frequently  employed.  The  ver- 
tical index,  or  relation  of  maximum  height  to 
length  of  bead  {B,  Bg  to  61,  0  in  the  figure 
under  Ckaniohktbt),  varies  from  69  to  78  ; 
tbe  &oial  index,  which  is  tbe  ratio  of  the 
width  of  the  bee  (horizontal  distance  between 
the  two  zygomatic  arches)  to  the  beigbt  of 
tbe  face,  and  varies  from  61  to  73  (see  also 
Facial  Anolk);  the  naaal  index,  or  proportion 
of  length  to  width  of  noae,  from  below  48  :  100 
to  above  53  :  100  ;  orbital  index,  or  ratio  of 
height  to  width,  from  below  84  :  loo  to  above 
100.  If  the  breadth  of  tbe  head  ia  ex- 
iod  in  terms  of  the  height,  we  should 
have  a  transverse  vertical  index  (8fi  ;  104), 
and  BO  on. 

Lii^raiwrt:  art.  Indices,  in  Diet  d'An- 
tbropol. ;  Manodybibb,  Aim^  Psychol.,  v. 
(1899)  558  (a  review  of  recent  work);  the 
references  under  CKAmOHETBY.  Cf.  also 
Bhaik,  IV.  (J.J.) 

idaz  (in  exact  logic).  A  sign,  or  repre- 
sentation, which  refers  to  its  object  sot  eo 
much  because  of  any  similarity  or  analogy 
with  it,  nor  because  it  is  associated  wiUi 
general  characters  which  that  olgect  happeua 
to  poesees,  as  because  it  is  in  dynamical  (indud- 
ing  spatial)  connection  both  with  the  indi> 
vidnal  object,  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the 
nses  or  memory  of  the  person  for  whom  it 
rves  as  a  sign,  on  the  other  hand. 
No  matter  of  &ct  can  be  stated  without 
the  use  of  some  sign  serving  as  an  index.  If 
A  says  to  B,  '  There  is  a  fire,'  B  will  ask, 
'  Where  t'  Thereupon  A  is  forced  to  resort 
to  an  index,  even  if  he  only  means  somewhere 
in  the  real  universe,  past  and  future.  Other- 
wise, be  bas  only  wid  that  there  is  such  an 
idea  as  fire,  which  would  give  no  informa- 
tion, since  unless  it  were  known  already,  the 
word  'fire'  would  be  unintelligible.  If  A 
points  his  finger  to  the  fire,  his  finger  is 
dynamically  connected  with  the  fire,  as  much 
as  if  a  self-acting  fire-alarm  had  directly 
tamed  it  in  that  direction;  while  it  also 
forces  the  eyes  of  if  to  turn  that  way,  his 
atteution  to  be  riveted  upon  it,  and  his 
onderstanding  to  recognize  that  bis  question 
is  answered.  If  A'i  reply  is,  '  Within  a 
thousand  yards  of  here,'  the  word  '  here '  is  an 
index ;  for  it  bas  precisely  the  same  force  as 
if  he  bad  pointed  energetically  to  the  ground 
between  him  and  B.  Moreover,  the  word 
'  yard,'  thongh  it  stands  for  an  object  of  a 
general  class,  is  indirectly  indexical,  since 
tbe  yard-sticks  tbemeelves  are  signs  of  tbe 
Parliamentary  Standard,  and  that,  not  because 
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they  have  similar  qualities,  for  all  the  perti- 
nent properties  of  a  small  har  are,  as  &r  as 
we  can  perceive,  the  same  as  those  of  a  large 
one,  but  because  each  of  them  has  been, 
actually  or  virtually,  carried  to  the  prototype 
and  subjected  to  certain  dynamical  operations, 
while  the  associational  compulsion  calls  up  in 
our  minds,  when  we  see  one  of  them,  various 
experiences,  and  brings  us  to  regard  them  as 
related  to  something  fixed  in  length,  though 
we  may  not  have  reflected  that  that  stands^ 
is  a  material  bar.  The  above  considerations 
ntight  lead  the  reader  to  suppose  that  indices 
have  exclusive  reference  to  objects  of  experi- 
ence, and  that  there  would  be  no  use  for 
them  in  pure  mathematics,  dealing,  as  it  does, 
with  ideal  creations,  without  regard  to  whether 
they  are  anywhere  realized  or  not.  But  the 
imaginary  constructions  of  the  mathematician, 
and  even  dreams,  so  far  approximate  to  reality 
as  to  have  a  certain  degree  of  fixity,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  can  be  recognized  and 
identified  as  individuals.  In  short,  there  is 
a  degenerate  form  of  observation  which  is 
directed  to  the  creations  of  our  own  minds — 
using  the  word  observation  in  its  full  sense 
as  implying  some  degree  of  fixity  and  quasi- 
reality  in  the  object  to  which  it  endeavours 
to  conform.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  indices 
are  absolutely  indispensable  in  mathematics ; 
and  until  this  truth  was  comprehended,  all 
efforts  to  reduce  to  rule  the  logic  of  triadic 
and  higher  relations  failed ;  while  as  soon 
as  it  was  once  grasped  the  problem  was 
solved.  The  ordinary  letters  of  algebra 
that  present  no  peculiarities  are  indices. 
So  also  are  the  letters  A^  B,  C,  &c.,  attached 
to  a  geometrical  figure.  Lawyers  and  others 
who  have  to  state  a  complicated  affair  with 
precision  have  recourse  to  letters  to  distinguish 
individuals.  Letters  so  used  are  merely 
improved  relative  pronouns.  Thus,  while 
demonstrative  and  personal  pronouns  are,  as 
ordinarily  used,  '  genuine  indices,'  relative 
pronouns  are '  degenerate  indices ' ;  for  though 
they  may,  accidentally  and  indirectly,  refer  to 
existing  things,  they  directly  refer,  and  need 
only  refer,  to  the  images  in  the  mind  which 
previous  words  have  created. 

Indices  may  be  distinguished  from  other 
signs,  or  reprcBentations,  by  three  character- 
istic marks :  first,  that  they  have  no  signi- 
ficant resemblance  to  their  objects;  second, 
that  they  refer  to  individuals,  single  units, 
single  collections  of  units,  or  single  continua ; 
third,  that  they  direct  the  attention  to  their 
objects  by  blind  compulsion.     But  it  would 


be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  instance  an 
absolutely  pure  index,  or  to  find  any  sign 
absolutely  devoid  of  the  indexical  quality. 
Psychologically,  the  action  of  indices  depends 
upon  association  by  contiguity,  and  not  upon 
association  by  resemblance  or  upon  intel- 
lectual operations.  See  Peiroe,  in  Proe.  Amer, 
Acad,  Arts  and  Set.,  vii.  294  (May  14, 
1867).  (C.8.P.) 

Indez  Viimber :  Oer.  IndexzaKl;  Fr.  (Eng. 
term  in  use)  ;  Ital.  numer(h'indiee.  A  figure 
calculated  to  show  the  relative  level  of  prices 
in  a  certain  year  as  compared  with  that  in  pre- 
ceding years,  so  that  we  may  know  whether 
prices  in  general  have  risen  or  fallen. 

The  index  numbers  of  The  EconomiH^  which 
were  the  first  calculated,  consisted  of  simple 
additions  of  prices  of  a  number  of  artides 
for  successive  years.  An  improvement  was 
made  when  these  numbers  were  reduced  to 
a  percentage  basis,  some  one  year  which  is 
taken  as  the  basis  of  comparison  being  given 
the  index  number  100.  A  still  further  im- 
provement was  made  by  taking,  instead  of 
an  arithmetical  average  of  prices,  a  'weighted' 
average  of  prices,  which  considers  the  relative 
amounts  of  the  different  articles  used  in  trade 
or  consumption. 

Literaty/re\  principally  in  the  economic 
journals.  The  chief  authorities  on  the  subject 
are  Sauebbbck  and  Loetbbeb.  (a.t.h.) 

India  (philosophy  and  religion  in):  see 
Obieotal  Philosophy  (India). 

Indiotmrnit  [Med.  Lat.  indiclare,  to  de- 
clare] :  Oer.  AnJdage ;  Fr.  accusaticny  juge- 
ment  (to  indict,  meUre  qtulqu'un  enjuffement) ; 
Ital.  accusa.     (i)  A  formal  charge  of  crime. 

(2)  In  English  and  American  law :  a  written 
charge  of  crime  or  misdemeanour,  presented  to 
a  court  for  prosecution,  by  a  grand  jury.  It 
is  drawn  up  by  the  prosecuting  officer,  and  at 
that  stage  is  termed  a  bill  of  indictment.  If 
the  grand  jury  are  satisfied  that  there  is 
probable  cause  for  supporting  it,  their  foreman 
indorses  it  as  '  a  true  bill,'  and  returns  it  to 
court,  whereupon  it  becomes  an  indictment. 
The  party  accused  is  then  entitled  to  trial 
before  a  petit  jury. 

The  grand  jury  is  an  English  institution 
for  the  protection  of  the  individual  against 
unjust  prosecution.  In  cases  of  grave  crimes 
most  American  constitutions  require  ihe 
return  of  an  indictment  before  the  accused 
can  be  brought  to  trial.  (8.B3.) 

IndifRsrenoa  [Lat.  m  +  diffhrenSf  different] : 
Oer.  OleichguZHgkeit ;  Fr.  aentimerU  Ondiffh- 
rence;   Ital.  indifferenssa,     (i)  The  state  of 
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mind  in  which  a  mental  object,  although 
noticed  or  thought  of,  fails  to  excite  further 
interest  for  its  own  sake. 

The  state  of  indifference  is  ascribed  to  the 
subject,  and  the  adjective  indifferent  is 
applied  both  to  the  agent  and  to  the  object 
or  thought.  The  indifference  thus  defined 
may  refer  to  mere  intellectual  interest,  to 
interest  leading  to  voluntary  determination, 
or  to  the  determination  of  a  moral  attitude 
(see  the  next  topic). 

(a)  Emotional  neutrality  or  lack  of  excite- 
ment or  of  affection  of  any  sort.  For  this  the 
term  neutral  is  to    be  preferred.     Cf.   Ix- 

DI7FBBBNCE   PoiNT.  (J.M.B.-Q.F.8.) 

Zndiiforenoa  (moral).  That  which  is  out- 
side the  application  of  moral  law,  and  without 
tendency  to  promote  or  retard  moral  ends,  is 
said  to  be  morally  indifferent  and  to  have  the 
quality  of  moral  indifference. 

Actions  neither  required  nor  forbidden  by 
the  moral  law,  or  which  do  not  affect  morality, 
are  called  morally  indifferent.  The  doctrine 
of '  things  indifferent '  (ddta^pa)  arose  in  the 
Stoic  school.  Owinff  to  the  abrupt  opposition 
of  '  good '  and  *  bad,  a  large  class  of  objects 
were  at  first  regarded  as  indifferent.  But 
within  this  class,  three  sub-classes  came  to 
be  distinguished :  things  to  be  preferred 
because  they  helped  the  life  according  to 
nature;  things  to  be  avoided  because  they 
hindered  it;  and  things  indifferent  in  the 
narrower  sense.  The  conception  of  things 
indifferent  is,  according  to  Kant,  extra- 
moraL 

Literature :  Ciobbo,  Acad.,  ii.,  De  Fin.  iii. 
15,  16 ;  Zblleb,  Philos.  d.  Griechen,  m.  i. 
259  ff.  (3rd  ed.);  Kakt,  Relig.,  Erstes  Sttick 
(Werke,  ed.  Hartenstein,  vi.  116);  Abbott, 
Kant*s  Theory  of  Ethics,  329  (3rd  ed.).  (w.b.s.) 

XndiffBirttiice  (in  philosophy),  (i)  The 
principle  of  6idta^>opa,  common  to  the  Stoics, 
Cynics,  and  Sceptics  of  Greece,  that  all  is 
indifferent  save  virtue  and  vice,  which  alone 
have  absolute  value.  See  Schools  of  Qbeece 
(Cynics),  Stoicism,  and  Sceptigism  ;  cf.  also 
Relativity  of  Kkowledoe. 

(2)  The  view  of  certain  scholastics  (e.g. 
Adelard  of  Bath)  that  a  thing  is  indifferently 
an  individual  or  a  universal  according  to  the 
point  of  view.  (j.m.b.) 

ZBdifPerMioe  Point:  Ger.  Indifferenz- 
punkty  NuUpunkt;  Fr.  point  ^indiffSrenee ; 
Ital.  punto  cT  vndiffwewsa.  The  theoretical 
zero  or  point  of  transition  on  a  scale  of  positive 
and  negative  values;  applied  in  psychology 
to  the  theoretical  point  at  which  neither  of 


two  contrasted  sense  or  other  qualities,  which 
are  supposed  to  depend  on  the  same  sort  of 
stimulation,  is  experienced :  as  the  indifference 
point  on  the  scale  of  temperature,  of  hedonic 
tone,  &c. 

The  indifference  point  as  thus  defined  is, 
with  the  threshold,  much  discussed;  many 
holding  that  both  are  merely  conceptions 
convenient  for  the  purposes  of  graphic  repre- 
sentation, and  in  no  sense  psychological  values. 
On  this  view,  the  indifference  point  of  tem- 
perature is  simply  no  temperature  sensation, 
not  a  point  on  a  scale  of  real  sensation  values ; 
and  the  attempt  to  establish  thresholds  for 
positive  heat-values  and  positive  cold-values 
itself  shows  this :  for  the  part  of  the  curve 
between  the  two  thresholds  would  be  a 
distance,  not  a  point,  and  we  should  have 
two  sensation  curves,  one  for  each  quality, 
not  at  all  connected  with  each  other.  This 
is  emphasized  by  the  relative  character  of  the 
Thbeshold  (q.  v.).  (j.m.b.,  o.f.s.) 

Indirect  (in  logic) :  see  Psoof,  Eeabonikg 
(inference),  and  Stllooism. 

Zndireot  Selection:  see  Oboanio  (or 
Indibect)  Selection. 

Indirect  Vision :  Ger.  indtrektea  Sehen ; 
Fr.  vision  indirecte;  Ital.  vmone  indiretta. 
Visual  perception  of  objects  when  the  regard 
is  directed  to  something  else.  (j.m.b.) 

Indirect  vision  takes  place  with  the  peri- 
pheral portions  of  the  retina.  It  differs  from 
central  vision  in  three  ways :  (i)  the  power 
of  space  discrimination  of  the  retina  falls  off 
rapidly  outside  of  the  fovea — more  rapidly 
above  and  below  than  in  a  horizontal  direction; 

!a)  after  the  eye  has  suffered  adaptation 
regeneration  of  the  visual  purple),  all  lights, 
except  those  near  either  end  of  the  spectrum, 
appear  surprisingly  brighter  when  indirectly 
viewed  than  when  their  images  fall  upon  or 
near  the  fovea ;  (3)  the  colour  sensitiveness 
of  the  retina  alters  from  the  centre  outwards. 
The  innermost  or  paracentral  zone  is  entirely 
sensitive  to  colour;  then  follows  a  zone  of  red- 
green  blindness ;  the  outermost  zone  is  wholly 
colour-blind.  Cf.  Sanford,  Course  in  Exper, 
Psychol,,  expts.  117  b,  136,  137,  161. 

Early  experiments  on  peripheral  colour 
vision  were  made  by  Clerk  Maxwell  and 
Woinow  in  1870.  Hess'  results  {Arch.  /. 
OjMhal,  XXXV.  iv.  I  ff.,  1899)  show  that  the 
red  and  green  which  do  not  change  colour 
before  becoming  invisible,  in  the  middle  zone, 
are  Bering's  fundamental  red  and  green. 
y.  Eriea  has  recently  found  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  brightness  in  the  spectrum  of  the  outer- 
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most  zone,  with  bright  adaptation,  is  that  of 
the  normal  epectram  {ZeiUoh,  /.  Paytkdl,,  xy, 
1 897,  247).  The  fact,  as  it  stands,  is  thought 
to  tell  against  Bering's  theory.  Cf.  Pubkikjx 
Fhsnomenon,  and  Yisiok.        (e.b.t.-g.l.f.) 

LiUraJture :  on  the  general  topic,  Exnbb, 
Arch.  f.  Ophthal.,  zxzii.  i,  233  ff.  (1886); 
A.  £.  FiCK,  Pfliiger^s  Arch.,  xliii.  441  ff. 
( 1 888) ;  K1B8CHMANN,  Philoe.  Stud.,  y.  447  ff. 
(1889),  Yiii.  592  ff.  (189  );  Hebihg,  Arch.  f. 
Ophtiml.,  xzxY.  4,  63  ff.  (1889),  xxxyL  i, 
264  (1890);  Fflager's  Arch.,  xWii.  417  ff. 
(18901;  A.  Pick,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  xlYii. 
274  ff.  (1890) ;  Hermann's  Handb.  d. 
Physiol.,  iii.  i,  206  ff. ;  Aubxbt,  Physiol. 
Optik,  495,  539  ff.,  585  ff. ;  Physiol,  d.  Netz- 
haut,  89  ff.,  116  ff.;  Hblmboltz,  Physiol. 
Optik  (2nd  ed.),  255  ff.,  268,  372  ff. ;  Holdbn, 
Arch.  f.  Ophthal.,  xxiii.  40  ff. ;  Y.  Kbibs, 
Zeitsch.  f.  Psychol.,  ix.  81  ff.;  Arch.  f.  Oph- 
thal., xlii.  3,  95  ff. ;  Zeitsch.  f.  Psychol.,  xy. 
247  ff. ;  LucKBT,  Amer.  J.  of  Psychol.,  Yi. 
489 ff.;  GuiLLBBY,  Zeitsch.  f.  Psychol.,  xii. 
243  ff. ;  WiiiLiAHS,  J.  of  Amer.  Med.  Assoc. 
(1898),  xxxi.  767  ;  HsLiiPACH,  Philos.  Stud., 
XY.  524  ff.  For  illusions  of  form  in  indirect 
Yision  see  Sanfobd,  Course  in  Exper.  Psychol., 
expt.  172;  for  the  indirect  perception  of 
movement,  ibid.,  expt.  224.         (b.b.t.-0Ji.f.) 

Indiflcemibles  (principle  of  sameness  of) 
[Lat.  indiseemUnUs,  indistinguishable]  :  Oer. 
UnufUtrschiedbaren;  Ft,  mdiBcemaUes ;  Ital. 
inditeenfdbili,  Leibnitz  maintained  this  prin- 
ciple, i.  e.  that  no  two  monads  —  in  general, 
no  two  things  in  the  universe  —  are  exactly 
alike,  else  they  would  be  not  two,  but  one 
{Monadologiet    9;   Nouveaux  Essaisj  ii.  27, 

This  prtneipinm  tdeniitatis  indtscernibilium 
was  a  characteristic  element  in  the  Leibnitzian 
view  of  the  world  (Falckenberg,  Hist,  of  Mod, 
FhUos.,  278-80).  Similar  views  haYC  been 
held  by  other  tidnkers,  ancient  and  modem 
(the  Stoics,  Ueberweg,  Hist,  of  Philoa,,  i.  196 ; 
Giordano  Bruno).    See  Likbnbbb,  and  Dif- 

FEBENCB  ;   and  cf.  IirDrVIDUAL.  (A.C JL.Jr.) 

Individual  [Lat.  individmUy  undivided] : 
Oer.  (i,  3)  einzeln  {Wesen,  Ac),  (2,  4)  indi- 
viduell  (adj.),  Individuum  (n.) ;  Fr.  individuel 
(adj.),  individu,  (n.)  ;  Ital.  individudU  (adj.), 
ivdimduo  (n.).  (i)  A  single  being,  as  dis- 
tinct either  from  a  collection  of  beings  or  from 
the  logical  object  of  the  general  concept ;  a 
unique  being ;  a  being  at  least  numerically 
distinct  from  all  other  beings.  (2)  A  being 
that  cannot  be  divided  into  parts  to  which 
the  name  of  this  being  will  apply.    Thus  a 


general  name  applies  to  a  class  of  objects 
which  can  be  divided  into  classes,  to  any  one 
of  which  the  class-name  can  still  be  applied, 
as  Frenchmen,  Oermans,  or  Russians  are  all 
equally  Europeans.  But  the  name  of  an 
individual  being,  as  for  instance  Socrates, 
cannot  be  applied  to  any  of  the  parts,  such 
as  the  hand  or  foot,  into  which  Socrates  can 
be  divided.  (3)  An  independent,  separable 
being,  capable  of  existing  alone.  (4)  In  ethics : 
a  person,  an  individual  as  opposed  to  a  cor- 
poration or  a  collection  of  men,  or  to  a  social 
group  or  organization  of  any  kind. 

The  concept  of  the  individual  is  at  once  one 
of  the  most  familiar  and  the  most  difficult 
both  in  the  world  of  common  sense  and  in 
the  world  of  philosophy.  That  the  beings 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  world,  whether 
inanimate  objects  or  living  beings,  whether 
material  or  mental,  are  individuals,  i.e.  are 
distinct,  singular,  and  unique,  is  a  matter  of 
common  belief  and  report.  But  what  con- 
stitutes indiYiduality,  or  what  is  the  principle 
of  individuation,  has  been  a  matter  of  con- 
troYorsy  both  within  the  realm  of  special 
science  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  logical 
and  metaphysical  definition. 

In  logic  the  individual  is  opposed  to  the 
Yarious  kinds  of  universal  concepts  and  classes, 
as,  for  example,  to  genus  or  species,  or  pro- 
perty, or  accident.  In  psychology  it  has  been 
frequently  asserted  that  indiYidual  objects  are 
the  immediate  objects  of  our  perceptiYC  ex- 
perience ;  so  that  it  has  been  frequently  main- 
tained, as  sufficiently  defining  the  nature  of  an 
individual  being,  that  an  individual  is  any 
object  perceived  by  the  mind  as  an  external 
or  as  a  real  object.  From  this  point  of  Yiew 
the  idea  of  individuality  as  a  character  of 
beings  is  deriYed  directly  from  experience, 
and  is  irreducible  to  simpler  ideas.  As 
against  this  view,  it  has  been  maintained  that 
the  direct  object  of  our  perceptual  experience 
is  always  a  series  or  complex  of  definable  or 
indefinable  qualities,  characters,  relations, 
and  behaviours  of  objects.  Thus  we  obeerYe 
that  an  orange  is  coloured,  is  round,  is  of 
a  given  weight,  is  in  giYen  relations  to  other 
observed  objects,  as  for  instance  lying  on  a  plate. 
But  to  observe  these  characters,  howeYer 
great  their  number  and  complexity,  is  still  to 
observe  characters  that  might  be  shared  by 
other  oranges,  and  frequently  by  other  objects, 
so  that  it  seems  as  if  the  indiYiduality  of  the 
object  were  precisely  what  we  least  directly 
perceiYe.  In  case  of  indiYidual  persons,  it  is 
plain  that  we  mean  by  personal  identity  a 
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character  which  could  never  he  made  the 
object  of  any  simple  peroeptiye  act ;  and  in 
general  the  concept  of  individual  being,  in 
the  various  special  sciences,  as  well  as  in 
metaphysical  inquiry,  shows  many  characters 
that  cannot  be  derived  from  mere  perception 
in  any  case.  It  is  somewhat  easier  to  regard 
the  idea  of  individuality  as  an  ultimate  and 
indefinable  idea,  without  giving  any  ground 
whatever,  in  experience  or  in  articulate 
thought,  for  our  overwhelming  assurance  that 
the  objects  with  which  we  deal  are  individuals. 
Nevertheless,  this  way  of  treating  the  problem 
would  be  merely  an  abandonment  of  the 
question  as  insoluble;  and  accordingly  we 
find  in  the  history  of  thought  a  considerable 
number  of  efforts  to  define  what  has  been 
called  the  principle  of  individuation.  Such 
efforts  have  also  played  a  part  in  the  defini- 
tions of  the  individual  that  have  been  framed 
to  meet  the  exigencies  at  various  special 
times. 

The  problem  of  the  nature  of  individuality 
is  first  reached  in  European  philosophy  as  the 
result  of  those  efforts  at  the  definition  of  the 
logical  method  which  assume  definite  form 
in  the  Socratic,  Platonic,  and  Aristotelian 
doctrines.  The  Platonic  ideas  were  beings 
supposed  expressly  to  correspond  to  our 
general  conceptions.  A  discussion  of  the 
nature  of  these  ideas,  and  of  their  relations 
to  one  another  and  to  the  world  of  Jbcts,  of 
sense,  and  of  ordinary  experience,  made  pro- 
minent the  question :  What  is  meant  by  an 
individual )  The  problem  in  question  is  very 
explicit  in  the  mind  of  Aristotle,  though  it 
cannot  be  said  that  he  gave  any  very  explicit 
solution  of  the  questions  that  he  himself 
raised.  According  to  Aristotle,  all  beings  in 
the  universe  are  individuals,  and  universals 
have  being  only  as  realised  in  individual 
entities.  On  the  other  hand,  science,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle,  is  necessarily  concerned  with 
the  universal,  that  is,  with  the  laws  and  the 
ideal  general  characters  possessed  by  &ct8. 
And  yet,  according  to  Aristotle,  science 
undertakes  to  know  being.  Thus  arises  the 
familiar  paradox  of  the  Aristotelian  system, 
that  just  that  character  of  fieusts  which  science 
best  knows  is  not  that  character  which  con- 
stitutes the  true  being  of  anything,  since  this 
true  being  is  individual,  and  what  science 
knows  is  universal.  As  to  the  principle  of 
individuation,  Aristotle  is  not  explicit,  except 
in  the  case  where  he  is  speaking  of  obviously 
corporeal  entities,  when  he  upon  occasion 
says  that  their  material  aspect  is  that  which 


constitutes  the  individuality  of  any  one  being; 
while  what  he  calls  the  form  or  general  nature 
is  common  to  many  individuals. 

The  problem  of  the  definition  of  the  indi- 
vidual became  prominent  in  the  philosophy  of 
the  Christian  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
especially  owing  to  the  importance  which 
ethical  individuality  had  acquired  in  Christian 
doctrine,  and  in  consequence  of  the  relation 
of  individuality  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
In  the  early  ages  of  scholastic  philosophy,  the 
discussion  regarding  the  nature  of  universals 
was  especially  prominent,  while  from  the 
age  of  Thomas  Aquinas  onwards,  scholastic 
philosophy  made  especially  important  the 
principle  of  individuation  and  the  nature 
of  individuality.  Here  it  was  a  classic 
Thomistic  doctrine  that,  in  the  realm  of 
nature,  matter  is  the  individuating  principle, 
so  that  the  purely  incorporeal  entities,  such 
as  the  angels,  could  be  individuated  oxily  by 
their  form,  and  so  that  consequently,  as  the 
well-known  Thomistic  theory  maintained,  two 
angels  of  the  same  species  do  not  exist.  The 
ethical  individuals  in  the  human  world, 
according  to  Thomas,  are  genuine  individuals, 
but  they  are  individuated  primarily  by  the 
different  bodies  to  which  the  souls  belong,  so 
that  when  absent  from  the  body,  the  soul, 
between  death  and  the  judgment,  would  be 
individuated  by  reason  of  what  Thomas  calls 
its  tneliruUio  to  a  particular  corporeal  em- 
bodiment, an  tncZtna^to  which  at  the  resurrec- 
tion would  be  met  by  the  presence  of  the 
glorified  body  of  the  saved  or  of  the  equally 
permanent  material  organization  of  the  lost. 
To  the  Thomistic  theory.  Duns  Scotus  opposed 
the  doctrine  that  a  special  form,  called  by 
him  the  haeeeeitas,  is  responsible  for  the 
individuation  of  every  being,  corporeal  or 
incorporeal.  This  haeceettas,  different  in 
each  individual,  is  something  that  is  said  to 
be  *  fused  with  the  common  nature,'  in  such 
wise  that  the  doctrine  of  Duns  Scotus  especi- 
ally lays  stress  upon  the  £ut  that  the  differ- 
ence between  individual  beings  is  a  real  and 
ultimate,  non-corporeal,  but  not  necessarily 
indescribable,  character  of  each  being  —  a 
character  which  a  higher  type  of  intelligence 
than  our  own  may  be  able  to  appreciate, 
although  it  is  admitted  by  Duns  Scotus  that 
this  character  is  indefinable  for  our  own 
human  intellect. 

In  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  an  effort  is 
made  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  individual 
by  the  famous  principle  of  the  identity  of 
indiscernibles.    According  to  this  principle 
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it  iB  impossible  that  two  individuals  in  the 
uniyerse  could  be  precisely  alike.  And  the 
unlikeness  between  indiyiduals  is  always  of 
an  essentially  describable  or  intelligible 
character.  Were  two  individuals  in  all 
respects  precisely  alike,  so  that  whatever  was 
predicated  of  one  was  true  of  the  other, 
these  two  individuals  would  be  ipso  facto 
identical,  and  difference  of  individuality 
means  difference  of  quality  or  character. 

Post-Kantian  thought,  during  the  idealistic 
period,  laid  most  stress  upon  the  definition  of 
the  ego,  or  of  the  ethical  and  epistemological 
person,  and  dealt  with  the  problem  of  indi- 
viduality mainly  in  this  case.  New  in  this 
period  of  thought,  therefore,  especially  after 
Kant's  theory  of  the  unity  of  self-consciousness, 
are  the  Fichtean  and  Schellingean  attempts  to 
define  the  relations  between  a  finite  individual 
and  the  absolute  ego.  New  is  also  the  Hege- 
lian definition  of  the  individual  as  *  the  unity 
of  the  universal  and  the  particular.'  In  other 
words,  Hegel  held  that  when  a  universal  law 
or  principle,  of  the  type  that  he  defined  as 
the  Begriff,  gets  a  complete  development  and 
expression,  in  respect  of  all  the  particular  or 
specific  aspects  which  the  nature  of  this 
Begriff  involves,  such  total  expression  of  a 
universal  law  is  as  such  an  individual  being, 
BO  that  the  problem  with  regard  to  the 
individual  becomes  identical  with  the  problem 
as  to  the  way  in  which  universal  principles 
can  find  complete  or  whoUy  satisfying  ex- 
pression in  nature  or  in  mind,  or  in  general 
in  experience. 

Since  the  close  of  the  idealistic  period  the 
problem  of  the  individual  has  received  discus- 
sion especially  from  three  points  of  view. 
In  the  first  place,  in  modern  psychology  and 
epistemology,  efforts  have  been  made  to  deal 
afresh  with  the  problems  of  the  nature  of 
individuality  in  its  most  general  form.  The 
most  familiar  of  these  efforts  is  one  not  wholly 
unknown  to  earlier  thought,  very  plainly 
stated  by  Schopenhauer,  and  frequently  de- 
veloped in  recent  works — an  effort  to  make 
time  and  space  the  essential  principles  of 
individuation,  to  define  the  primary  individual 
object  as  that  which  is  in  a  given  place,  and 
at  a  given  time,  and  to  make  the  other  forms 
of  individuality  derivable  from  this  primary 
form  of  the  idea  by  means  of  various  associa- 
tions between  time  and  space,  localization,  and 
the  various  other  characters  possessed  by 
moral  or  other  types  of  individuals.  The 
second  point  of  view  from  which  the  problem 
has   been    discussed  has   been  that   of  the 


biological  sciences,  and  of  the  related  branches 
of  inquiry.  Into  these  discussiozis  this  is  not 
the  place  to  go.  The  third  point  of  view  with 
regard  to  the  individual  has  been  that 
suggested  by  the  ethical  problem  of  the  rights 
of  the  individual  as  a  person,  and  of  his 
relations  to  the  social  order.  The  revolt 
against  certain  eighteenth-century  doctrines 
concerning  the  rights  and  position  of  the 
individual  man  has  led  to  a  number  of  forms 
of  socialism  and  of  ethical  universalism, 
which  have  made  light  of  the  historical 
importance  and  of  the  moral  value  of  the 
individual  man.  A  freqnent  reaction  against 
these  very  tendencies  has  led  to  a  reassertion 
of  individualism,  which  has  been  associated 
with  various  more  or  less  novel  efforts  to 
restate  the  definition  of  the  ethical  in- 
dividual 

If  we  survey  the  problem  of  the  individual 
apart  from  its  history,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  question  has  several  distinct  forms,  which 
may  indeed    be    ultimately  connected,   but 
which  are  usually  presented  to  our  attention 
in  quite  different  regions  of  inquiry.    Amongst 
the   sciences   mathematics    is  prominent  in 
dealing  with  individual  objects  and  systems 
of    individual    objects,    which    as    artificial 
creatures   of  definition,   or  as  very  simple 
abstractions  from  our  experience  of  space, 
ought  apparently  to  be  topics  of  easy  and 
final  agreement.     Yet  regarding  the  nature 
of  all  these  forms  of  mathematical  indivi- 
duality   considerable    difference    of   opinion 
has   existed  amongst   mathematical   experts. 
Examples  of  matbematical  entities  that  appear 
more  or  less'  obviously  as  individuab  are  the 
unit  in  arithmetic,  the  point  in  geometry, 
the  line,  when  regarded  as  an  elementary 
concept  in  some  forms  of  geometrical  investi- 
gation,  and  several  other  cases  of  objects 
which  are  regarded  as  the  elements  of  given 
mathematical  systems.     The  question  of  the 
individuality,  or  at  any  rate  of  the  singularity 
of  such  objects  as  space  and  time,  viewed  in 
their  wholeness,  has  interested  the  mathema- 
ticians   as   well    as    the  philosophers.      In 
theoretical  natural  science,  such  concepts  as 
the  modern  concept  of  energy,  when  compared 
with  the  usual  concepts  of  matter,  may  well 
introduce  the  question  whether  recent  theory 
is  not  really  as  much   concerned  with   the 
problem  whether  universaLs  exist,  or  whether 
individuals    alone    are    real,    as   was     ever 
scholastic  doctrine.     For  energy  as  usually 
described   appears  to   be   an  entity    whose 
individuation  is  altogether  problematic,  and 
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whose  known  character  seems  to  be  entirely 
of  aniversal  type.  In  the  biological  sciences 
the  problem  as  to  the  living  individual 
introduces  entirely  different  questions  and 
interests ;  and  the  problems  of  ethical  indivi- 
duality belong  to  still  another  realm  of  a 
decidedly  special  character.  Finally,  the 
problem  of  the  ultimate  place  of  the  category 
of  individuality  in  the  world  at  large  remains 
as  an  issue  for  general  metaphysics.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  a  fair  question  for  philosophical 
inquiry  whether  all  these  so  various  problems 
are  not  really  much  more  closely  connected 
than  they  seem,  and  whether  a  final  definition 
which  will  hold  for  all  forms  of  individuality 
may  not  yet  be  discovered.  Cf.  Ideittitt 
(individual). 

LUerature:  the  classic  scholastic  view  of 
the  problem  is  to  be  found  in  St.  Thomas 
Aquhtab,  Summa  Theologica,  P.  i,  passim — 
in  particular,  Q.  zxx.  art.  iv;  Q.  zxiz.  arts, 
i,  iii,  and  iv ;  Q.  1.  art.  iv ;  Q.  Ixzvi.  art.  ii. 
DcNB  ScOTUS,  in  his  commentary  upon  the 
Sentential,  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth 
volume  of  his  coUected  works  (London  ed.  of 
1639),  discusses  the  problem  of  individuality 
in  connection  with  his  Angelology.  See, 
in  particular,  374  fif.,  403  ff.,  487  ff. 
SuABEZy  in  his  Disputationes  metaphysicae, 
sums  up  the  scholastic  opinions  on  the  whole 
range  of  the  problem  in  Disp.  v :  De  unitate 
individuali,  eiusque  principio.  Father  Hab- 
PEB,  in  his  Metaphysic  of  the  School,  i.  ao8~ 
90,  reviews  the  same  issues  at  length.  See 
also  the  youthful  dissertation  of  Leibnitz, 
De  principio  Individuationis,  and  his  later 
discussions  of  the  problem,  in  particular  in  the 
Nouv.  £sB.,  Lib.  II.  chap,  zxvii.  Heosl  treats 
our  problem,  in  connection  with  the  theory 
of  universals,  at  the  outset  of  the  third  part 
of  his  Logik.  Sghopenhaueb  frequently,  but 
always  summarily,  discusses  the  principle  of 
individuation.  For  a  collection  of  the  passages 
in  Schopenhauer  see  Fbauenstadt,  Schopen- 
hauer Lexikon,  L  351.  Amongst  recent  dis- 
cussions that  of  Siowabt,  Logik,  Th.  lU. 
Abschn.  II.  §  78,  may  be  mentioned.  Botce 
has  treated  the  topic  at  length  in  The  Con- 
ception of  God,  217-322,  and  in  The  World 
and  the  Individual ;  see  also  Obmond,  Foun- 
dations of  Knowledge,  Ft.  II.  chap.  zii.  (j.b.) 

IndiTidnal  (in  biology) :  a  single  Oboan- 
ISM  (q.v.,  in  biology).  (j.m.b.) 

Zndividiial  (in  logic)  [as  a  technical 
term  of  logic,  individuwn  first  appears  in 
Boethius,  in  a  translation  from  Victorinus, 
no  doubt  of  SrofAOP,  a  word  used  by  Plato 


{SophitUSf  229  D)  for  an  indivisible  species, 
and  by  Aristotle,  often  in  the  same  sense, 
but  occasionally  for  an  individual.  Of  course 
the  physical  and  mathematical  senses  of  the 
word  were  earlier.  Aristotle's  usual  term  for 
individuals  is  rA  koS^  mora,  Lat.  singvlaria^ 
£ng.  tmgvAarB,^  Used  in  logic  in  two  closely 
connected  senses,  (i)  According  to  the  more 
formal  of  these  an  individual  is  an  object  (or 
term)  not  only  actually  determinate  in  respect 
to  having  or  wanting  each  general  character 
and  not  both  having  and  wanting  any,  but  is 
necessitated  by  its  mode  of  being  to  be  so 
determinate.     See  FABTiouiiAB  (in  logic). 

This  definition  does  not  prevent  two  distinct 
individuals  from  being  precisely  similar,  since 
theymay  be  distinguished  by  their  hecceities(or 
determinations  not  of  a  generalizable  nature); 
so  that  Leibnitz'  principle  of  indiscernibles  is 
not  involved  in  this  definition.  Although  the 
principles  of  contradiction  and  excluded  middle 
may  be  regarded  as  together  constituting  the 
definition  of  the  relation  expressed  by  *  not/ 
yet  they  also  imply  that  whatever  exists 
consists  of  individuals.  This,  however,  does 
not  seem  to  be  an  identical  proposition  or 
necessity  of  thought;  for  Kant's  Law  of 
Specification  (KriU  d.  reinen  Vermmft,  ist  ed., 
656 ;  2nd  ed.,  684 ;  but  it  is  requisite  to  read 
the  whole  section  to  understand  his  meaning), 
which  has  been  widely  accepted,  treats  logical 
quantity  as  a  continuum  in  Kant's  sense,  i.  e. 
that  every  part  of  which  is  composed  of  parts. 
Though  tins  law  is  only  regulative,  it  is 
supposed  to  be  demanded  by  reason,  and  its 
wide  acceptance  as  so  demanded  is  a  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  the  conceivability  of 
a  world  without  individuals  in  the  sense  of 
the  definition  now  considered.  Besides,  since 
it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  concepts  adequately 
to  define  individuals,  it  would  seem  that  a 
world  from  which  they  were  eliminated  would 
only  be  the  more  intelligible.  A  new  discus- 
sion of  the  matter,  on  a  level  with  modem 
mathematical  thought  and  with  exact  logic,  is 
a  desideratum.  A  highly  important  contribu- 
tion is  contained  in  Schr&der's  Logik,  iii, 
Vorles.  10.  What  Scotus  says  {Quaest,  in  Met., 
VII.  9,  xiii  and  zv)  is  worth  consideration. 

(2)  Another  definition  which  avoids  the 
above  difficulties  is  that  an  individual  is 
something  which  reacts.  That  is  to  say,  it 
does  react  against  some  things,  and  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  might  react,  or  have 
reacted,  against  my  will. 

This  is  the  stoical  definition  of  a  reality ; 
but    since  the   Stoics   were    individualistic 
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nominalists,  this  rather  fayonrs  the  satis- 
&otorine88  of  the  definition  than  otherwise. 
It  may  be  objected  that  it  is  unintelligible ; 
but  in  the  sense  in  which  this  is  tme,  it  is 
a  merit,  since  an  individual  is  unintelligible 
in  that  sense.  It  is  a  brute  -fact  that  the 
moon  exists,  and  all  explanations  suppose 
the  existence  of  that  same  matter.  That 
existence  is  unintelligible  in  the  sense  in 
which  tlie  definition  is  so.  That  is  to  say, 
a  reaction  may  be  experienced,  but  it  cannot 
be  conoeiyed  in  its  character  of  a  reaction; 
for  that  element  evaporates  from  eveiy  general 
idea.  According  to  this  definition,  that  which 
aloue  immediately  presents  itself  as  an  indi- 
vidual is  a  reaction  against  the  will.  But 
everything  whose  identity  consists  in  a  con- 
tinuity of  reactions  will  be  a  single  logical 
individual.  Thus  any  portion  of  space,  so 
&r  as  it  can  be  regarded  as  reacting,  is  for 
logic  a  single  individual;  its  spatial  exten* 
sion  is  no  objection.  With  this  definition 
there  is  no  difficulty  about  the  truth  that 
whatever  exists  is  individual,  since  existence 
(not  reality)  and  individuality  are  essenti- 
ally the  same  thing;  and  whatever  fulfils 
the  present  definition  equally  fulfils  the 
former  definition  by  virtue  of  the  principles 
of  contradiction  and  excluded  middle,  re- 
garded as  mere  definitions  of  the  relation 
expressed  by  '  not.'  As  for  the  principle  of 
indiscemibles,  if  two  individual  things  are 
exactly  alike  in  all  other  respects,  they  must, 
according  to  this  definition,  differ  in  their 
spatial  relations,  since  space  is  nothing  but 
the  intuitional  presentation  of  the  conditions 
of  reaction,  or  of  some  of  them.  But  there 
will  be  no  logical  hindrance  to  two  things 
being  exactly  alike  in  all  other  respects ;  and 
if  they  are  never  so,  that  is  a  physical  law,  not 
a  necessity  of  logic.  This  second  defini- 
tion, therefore,  seems  to  be  the  preferable 
one.     Cf.  Fabticular  (in  logic).  (O.8.P.) 

Individual  (social),  (i)  A  single  human 
being.  (2)  Hence,  by  development  of  the  ideas 
of  separateness  and  completeness,  a  human 
being  in  a  marked  degree  differentiated  from 
others :  a  centre  of  social  influences. 

The  history  of  the  concept  individual  is 
important  both  in  psychology  and  in  sociology. 
The  individual  has  been  conceived  as  indepen- 
dent of  and  antecedent  to  society,  as  correlative 
with  society,  and  as  dependent  on  and  created 
by  society.  All  of  these  conceptions  are  pre- 
sented in  Aristotle's  Polities,  where  the  dis- 
tinctions are  made  that  in  genesis  individual 
and  society  are  inseparable,  that  in  will  and 


conduct  the  individual  is  independent  or  free, 
while  in  moral  perfection  he  is  created  by  the 
state.  The  political  philosophy  of  Hobbes' 
De  Corpore  Politico  assumes  the  antecedent 
completeness  and  sufficiency  of  the  individual. 
Modem  psychology  and  sociology  demonstrate 
the  interdependence  of  individual  and  society 
(cf.  Baldwin,  Social  and  Eth.  Interprei.).  See 
also  Ikdividualism.  (f.h.o.) 

Individual  P^rchology :  Qer.  Individual- 
psyehologie;  Fr.psf/ehologieindividueUe;  ItaL 
psieologia  individuals.  That  department  of 
psychology  which  investigates  the  psycho- 
logical individual  considered  as  different  from 
others,  i.e.  having  for  its  subject-matter 
psychological  variations  among  individuals. 

Particular  questions  on  which  work  has  been 
done  are:  (i)  the  psychology  of  Tempera- 
ment (q.  v.);  (2)  of  mental  Type  (q.  v.);  (3) 
of  mental  differences  of  the  sexes  (see  Sexual 
Chabacters);  (4)  of  Qeniub  (q.  v.) ;  (5)  of 
mental  Defect  (q.  v.,  also  special  types  of 
defect);  (6)  of  the  Gbimikal  (q.v.,  also 
Cbiminologt);  (7)  of  classes,  professions,  ftc, 
considered  as  based  upon  individual  differ- 
ences.   Cf.  Vabiational  Psychology. 

LOeratitre:  Biblioo.  G,  i,  e;  lists,  sub 
verbo,  in  the  Psychological  Index,  i  ff.;  Binet 
and  Hekei,  Ann6e  Psychol.,  ii.  (1896)  411 
(a  risumi  and  exposition) ;  Dilthey,  Sitzber. 
Akad.Wiss.  Berlin  (1896),  295.  (J.M.B.,  gjfjs.) 

IndiTidnal  Beleotioii:  Ger.  Penonal- 
sdektion  (Weismann)  ;  Fr.  tilecHon  entre  tn- 
dividus  (Y.D.),  sileeiion  individudU  (better 
than  per9onneUe — ^J.  A.  Thomson) ;  Ital.  sde- 
zione  individuals.  The  survival  of  the  in- 
dividual organism  or  animal  under  the  opera- 
tion of  Natubal  Selbctiok  (q.v.),  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  survival  of  parts,  cells, 
germinal  elements,  &c.  (cf.  Intbaselectiok), 
which  are  supposed  to  be  selected  by  an  ana- 
logous method. 

This  rendering  of  Weismann's  Personal- 
selektion  for  the  original  Darwinian  view  of 
the  survival  of  the  individual — ^for  which, 
moreover,  it  was  earlier  used — ^is  better  than 
the  literal  translation  'personal  selection.' 
Personal  selection  suggests  '  conscious  selec- 
tion '  by  a  person,  and  it  is  better  to  reserve 
it  for  that.    See  Selection.    (j.m.b.,  cjjloi,) 

IndiTidiialism :  Qer.  Individtudiwrns ; 
Fr.  individualiame ;  Ital.  individuaUBtno,  (i) 
Exclusive  or  excessive  regard  for  sdlf- 
interest. 

(2)  The  doctrine  that  the  pursuit  of  self- 
interest  and  the  exercise  of  individual  initia- 
tive should  be  little  or  not  at  all  restrained 
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by  the  Etate,  and  that  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment should  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible 
terms. 

Definition  (2)  is  a  product  of  the  thought 
of  the  middle  of  the  1 9th  centuiy.  The  views 
of  Bentham,  Ricardo,  and  the  elder  Mill 
were  derived  largely  from  Adam  Smith  and 
the  French  Encyclopedists,  and  they  found 
complete  formulation  in  J.  S.  Mill's  Liberty 
and  Spencer's  Social  Statica,  These  works 
remain  the  standard  defence  of  individualism, 
which  differs  from  anarchism  in  recognizing 
the  rightfulness  of  government  to  maintain 
order  and  to  enforce  equality  of  liberty.  In 
his  later  work  Spencer  defends  individualism 
on  the  ground  that  individual  initiative  is  a 
normal  and  state  action,  in  most  instances  an 
artificial  factor  in  social  evolution.  The  views 
opposed  to  individualism  are  classed  together 
ui^er  the  term  Socialism  (q.  v.).        (f.h.o.) 

Zndividiialifltio :  G^r.  individualiglueh ; 
¥t.  individualiste ;  Ital,  individualMeo.  (i) 
In  sociology :  applied  to  theories  which  advo- 
cate or  imply  Individualism  (q.  v.).  (j.m.b.) 

(2)  In  ethics :  applied  to  those  theories 
which  derive  the  monJ  ideal  or  standard  from 
the  nature — desires  or  conscience — of  the 
individual  man. 

All  forms  of  Eficubbanism,  as  well  as  the 
MosAL  Sjbnse  theoiy  of  ethics,  and  most  forms 
of  Iktuitionism  are  thus  individualistic  (see 
those  terms  and  Ethical  Theobies).  The 
chief  difficulty  of  such  theories  lies  in  bring- 
ing out  the  grounds  and  place  of  social  duty. 
Cf.  Sorley,  £ih.  of  Nat,,  chaps,  ii-iv.  (w.b.b.) 

ZndiTiduality :  Ger.(i)  Einzdheit,  (2,  3) 
IndividtuditcU ;  Fr.  individuality)  Ital.  in- 
dividualitd,  (i)  The  quality  or  character 
belonging  to  an  individual,  as  single.  (2) 
The  ethical  qualities  or  dignity  properly  per- 
taining to  an  individual.  (3)  In  case  of 
character,  the  qualities  which  especially  dis- 
tinguish one  individual  person  firom  another. 
See  Individual,  and  Identity  (the  different 
topics).  (J.B.) 

Zndividiui>tion !  see  Individual,  and 
Identity  (individual). 

Zndiviailiility :  see  Divisibility. 

Zndnctioii  [Lat.  induetio,  from  in  +  ducere, 
to  lead ;  a  worii  applied  by  Cicero— and  pro- 
bably first  by  him,  as  Quinctilian  seems  to 
think — to  transfer  Aristotle's  tiFayttyff] :  Qer, 
Induction;  Fr.  induction;  Ital.  induzione, 
( I )  Inference  from  particular  cases  to  a  general 
conclusion.  See  Inpebence,  and  Reasonino. 

(2)  The  method  of  procedure  known  as 
inductive  reasoning,  which  makes  large  or 
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exclusive  use  of  inductive  inference.     See 
Baconian  Method,  and  Scientific  Method. 

The  two  forms  of  inductive  inference 
generally  distinguished  are  'perfect'  and 
'imperfect.'  In  the  former  the  conclusion 
rests  upon  confirmatory  knowledge  of  all  the 
cases  which  this  general  conclusion  covers ;  in 
the  latter,  the  conclusion  covers  cases  which 
have  not  been  actually  experienced.  '  Simple ' 
or  'raw'  induction  by  simple  enumeration 
{inducHo  per  enu$nerationem  aimplicem)  is 
also  distinguished  from  critical  or  methodical 
induction,  which  is  inductive  method  criticized 
and  organized  for  the  purposes  of  research. 
This  latter  takes  cognizance  of  the  proportion 
of  positive  to  negative  cases,  of  variations  of 
all  sorts,  of  partial  and  compound  results,  and 
makes  use  <rf  hypothesis  and  experimentation. 

In  the  history  of  induction  the  names  of 
Aristotle,  Bacon,  and  Mill  are  eminent. 
Aristotle  made  the  ideal  of  induction  {nraywyfi) 
perfect  enumeration  of  cases.  With  Bacon 
induction  was  reinstated  as  scientific  method 
(see  Baconian  Method  for  particulars). 
Mill  grounded  inductive  inference  as  such 
upon  the  'uniformity  of  nature,'  which  he 
makes  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge,  find- 
ing in  it  the  '  natural  tendency  of  the  mind 
to  generalize  its  experiences'  {Logic,  Bk. 
in.  chap.  ii.  §  i).  Mill,  following  Whately, 
made  induction  not  a  distinct  type  of 
argumentation,  but  a  Syllogism  (q.v.;  see 
also  Reasoning),  of  which  the  major  premise, 
stating  the  universal  principle  of  uniformity, 
is  suppressed.  Mill's  discussion  is  a  classical 
contribution  to  the  theory  of  scientific  method; 
the  criticisms  of  it  are  aimed  not  so  much  at 
the  theory  of  inductive  procedure,  as  at  the 
metaphysics  which  underlies  his  theory  of 
Unifobmity  op  Nature  (q.  v.). 

The  principal  theoreticiEd  question  arising 
in  connection  with  induction  is  that  of  the 
universality  or  universal  validity  of  the  con- 
clusion. Here  a  critique  is  necessary  in 
which  discriminations  are  made  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  assertion  arrived  at  in  the 
particular  case.  If,  for  example,  we  are 
dealing  with  judgments  based  on  experience 
— a  posteriori  synthetic  judgments,  such  as 
'the  stone  is  hard' — the  conclusion,  apart 
from  other  grounds  of  inference,  is  limited  to 
what  has  been  called  a '  reasonable  expecta- 
tion' as  to  the  hardness  of  other  stones;  an 
expectation  which,  however,  rapidly  gains  in 
force  as  uniform  experience  continues.  In 
the  case,  however,  of  a  judgment  of  cause — 
such  as  'the  sun  warms    the    stone' — ^the 
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inference  to  other  cases  would  include  the 
condition — which  in  this  instance  we  call 
cause — of  the  presence  of  the  sun;  and  the 
warmness  of  future  stones  will  be  said  to  be 
necessary  when  that  condition  is  fulfilled. 
In  this  latter  case  we  are  no  longer  dealing 
with  the  *  natural  tendency  to  generalize/  but 
with  an  application  of  a  universal  judgment, 
from  which  we  deduce  the  particular  cases. 
It  is  only  in  these  latter  cases  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  uniformity,  which  is  the  logical  justifi- 
cation for  our  expectation,  is  really  invoked. 
We  count  on  uniformity  in  the  logical  sense 
only  where  we  postulate  necessity  or  universal 
connection ;  and  it  is  geneticaUy  the  growth 
of  experience  which  leads  us  to  abandon 
reasonable  expectation  and  develop  inductive 
method  as  opposed  to  mere  inductive  inference. 
The  child  would  say,  '  All  stones  are  warm ' ; 
the  scientist, '  Stones  exposed  to  heat  become 
warm.'  The  progress  of  science  is  by  (i)  the 
formulation  of  a  'reasonable  expectation,' 
embodied  in  a  hypothesis ;  (2)  the  devising  of 
crucial  experiments  or  observations  where- 
with to  test  the  hypothesis  by  bringing  the 
phenomenon  under  a  category  of  necessary 
dependence ;  that  is,  to  show  that  the  connec- 
tion observed  is  not  merely  a  repetition  of 
like  cases,  but  includes  some  one  or  more 
antecedent  conditions  without  which  the  con- 
sequent phenomenon  would  not  occur.  So 
we  have  Mill's  method  of  Diffebskge  (q.  v.) 
and  the  other  rules  called  'canons  of  induction.' 
See  CoNCOMiTAKCE  (logical),  and  Aosekment 
(method  of) ;  cf.  also  Akaloot  (in  logic). 

(3)  The  actual  prediction  of  cases  in  kind, 
or  the  deduction  of  new  phenomena  from  the 
conclusion  thus  arrived  at. 

Literature:  Bacon,  Nov.  Org.;  Mill, 
Logic ;  the  textbooks  on  logic  (notably  those 
of  SiowABT,  LoTZE,  Wundt)  and  on  inductive 
logic ;  the  literature  cited  under  Reasoning 
and  SciENTiFiG  Method  (notably  the  works 
of  Whewell,  Jevons,  Venn).  See  also 
BiBLioo.  C,  2,  p,  and  extensive  citations  in 
Eisleb,  Worterb.  d.  philos.  Begrifife,  '  Induc- 
tion.' (J.M.B.) 

Zndnotion  (in  education).  The  process  of 
reasoning  from  particulars  to  generals  as  a 
stage  in  educational  method. 

In  Herbartian  terminology,  induction  is  the 
second  of  the  three  chief  stages  of  a  rational 
method  ;  the  first  being  the  apperception  of 
observed  facts,  and  the  last  the  deductive 
application  of  the  generalizations  derived  by 
means  of  the  middle,  or  inductive,  process. 
See  Method  (in  education). 


LUerature:  MgMubrt,  Method  of  the 
Recitation,  170-87,  and  General  Method, 
122-44;  Habbib,  Psychologic  FoondationB 
of  Educ,  78-89.  (c.De  G.) 

Indnstxial  [Lat.  tnc2tM^rta/w,  pertaining  to 
industry]  :  Qer.  gewerbthcUig,  induMrieU ;  Fr. 
%ndu8trid\  Ital.  induttriale,  (i)  Pertaining 
to  industry,  without  restriction. 

(2)  Pertaining  to  manufacturing  industry 
in  particular. 

Industry  in  the  general  sense  (of  human 
labour  of  any  kind)  is  as  old  as  the  Latin 
indutiria.  Industry,  as  manufacture,  is  dis- 
tinguished from  agriculture  and  trade  by 
Quesnay  {Tableau  Eeonomique,  1758)  and  by 
Adam  Smith  ( Wealth  of  Nations,  iii,  i,  end, 
&c.,  1776).  The  adjective  has  shared  the  fate  of 
the  noun,  and  the  restricted  sense  is  now  the 
more  common.  In  either  its  wide  or  its  narrow 
sense  it  is  to  be  distinguished  (as  colourless) 
from '  industrious,'  a  term  of  praise.  It  seems 
to  owe  currency  to  St.  Simon.     Cf.  Indus- 

TBIALISM.  (J.B.) 

ZndiuitriAliflm :  Ger.  Indtutriesystem,  In- 
dustrialismus ;  Fr.  induHridlimne ;  Ital.  tn- 
dttstriaiimno.  The  organization  of  labour  in 
manufacture. 

Lotz  {Grttndbegr^e  d.  Nat.-ok,^  181 1)  used 
Industriesystem  for  Adam  Smith's  economic 
system,  as  opposed  to  physiocracy  and 
mercantilism.  The  word  Industriesystem 
would  now  mean  the  system  of  large  produc- 
tion in  manufacture  (see  Lexis,  sub  verbo, 
in  ffandwdrterb.  d.  Staatswisa.),  St.  Simon 
used  syst^me  industriel  for  his  own  organiza- 
tion of  labour,  and  industrialisme  as  its 
synonym.  Comte  used  this  last,  as  Spencer 
'industrialism,'  to  express  the  condition  of 
a  people  or  an  age  devoted  mainly  to  manu- 
facture as  opposed  to  war  ('militarism'  indicat- 
ing the  dominance  of  the  last).  Cf.  In- 
DUSTBIAL.  See  Palgrave's  Diet,  of  Pclit. 
Eeon.,  '  Industrial  R^ime.'  (J'-b.) 

Zndiuitry  [Lat.  induetria,  diligence]  : 
Ger.  Gewerie,  Industrie 'y  Fr.  Industrie;  Ital. 
industria.     (i)  Organized  economic  activity. 

(2)  Specifically,  the  application  of  labour 
to  goods  in  such  a  manner  as  to  presumably 
increase  their  value. 

Industry,  in  this  second  sense,  is  distin- 
guished from  trade,  where  the  profit  is  made 
by  buying  and  selling;  also,  less  sharply, 
from  agriculture,  where  the  labour  is  applied 
to  land  rather  than  to  goods.  (A.T.H.) 

Znebxiaty  [Lat.  in  +  ebrietast  drunken- 
ness] :  Ger.  Trunkenheii ;  Fr.  inebrieti ;  Ital. 
ebbrezza,  uJthriachezza.    The  efiects  of  an  over- 
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indalgence  in  alcoholic  liquors,  either  occasion- 
ally or  habitually. 

General  drug  intoxication  is  considered 
under  Pstohio  Effects  of  Dbuos  (q.y.)> 
and  the  special  effects  of  indulgence  in  alcohol 
under  Alcoholism  (q.  v.).  Inebriety  is  often 
used  in  reference  to  the  medico-legal  relations 
incidental  to  actions  committed' by  persons  in 
a  more  or  less  irresponsible  condition  through 
alcoholic  indulgence.  (J.J.) 

Znortia  (nervous)  [Lat.  inerUa,  lack  of  skill 
or  activity]  :  Ger.  TrdgheU ;  Fr.  inerHe ;  Ital. 
inerzia.  A  name  applied,  by  physical  analogy, 
to  that  peculiarity  of  nervous  substance,  or  of 
a  particular  sense-organ,  which  conditions  the 
'rise'  and  'fall'  of  sensation;  i.e.  the  fact 
that  the  sensation  requires  an  appreciable 
time  to  reach  its  maximal  clearness,  and  an 
appreciable  time  to  disappear,  after  the  pre- 
sentation and  the  removal  respectively  of  the 
stimulus. 

Some  of  the  facts  of  inertia  are  as  follows : 
(i)  The  interval  separating  the  'primary' 
and  '  secondary '  pressures  from  the  skin  may 
be  due  to  the  inertia  of  the  central  grey  matter 
of  the  cord  (Goldscheider,  '  Verb.  d.  physiol. 
Gesell.  zn  Berlin,'  1890,  in  Areh.f.  Physiol,, 
1 89 1,  168  f.;  Sanford,  Course  in  Exper. 
Psj/Aol.f  expt.  II,  and  cf.  expt.  32;  but  see 
von  Frey,  Abhandl.  d.  kgl,  s&ehs,  Gesell.  d. 
IFist.,  1896,  243;  Kva-pe,  Outlines  of  Fsydhol., 
^5>  9')'  (')  Iiutial  and  terminal  inertia 
can  be  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the  audi- 
tory apparatus  (Sanford,  op.  cit.,  expt.  64  ; 
Stumpf,  Tanpsychclogie,  i.  16,  211  f.,  277, 
391;  ii.  516  f. ;  Urbantschitsch,  PflUgers 
AreL,  XXV.  323  ff.);  (3)  and  in  that  of  the 
visual  (Fick,  in  Hermann's  Hcmdb,  d.  Physiol,, 
iii.  I,  211 ;  Sanford,  op.  cit.,  expt.  144;  Eb- 
binghaus,  PsyehtH.,  230,  241 ;  HelmJioltz, 
Physiol.  Optik,  2nd  ed.,  530  ff. ;  Fechner, 
Pogg.  Awn.,  xlv.  227  ff. ;  BrUcke,  ibid.,  Ixxxiv. 
418  ff. ;  Exner,  Pfliigers  Arch.,  iii.  214  ff. ; 
Aubert,  Physiol.  Opiik,  560;  !Rood,  Cdowr, 
92  ff. ;  Amer,  J.  of  Sci.,  i860,  Ser.  2,  xxx. 
182  ff. ;  Nichols,  ibid.,  1884,  Ser.  3,  xxviii. 
243  ff. ;  Gharpentier,  C.  R.  de  VAcad.  d.  ScL, 
cxiii.  147  ff.,  217  ff.;  cxiv.  1423  ff.).  (4)  The 
length  of  reaction-time  to  smell,  taste,  and 
temperature  may  be  due  in  part  to  initial 
inertia  of  their  organs  (Wundt,  Physiol. 
Psychol.,  4th  ed.,  ii.  317).  (5)  Cutaneous 
pain  shows  an  initial  inertia  as  compared 
with  cutaneous  pressure  (Sanford,  op.  cit., 
expt.  32  ;  von  Frey,  Bsr.  d.  kgl.  sacks.  Gesell. 
d.  Wiss.,  1894,  294).  (E.B.T.) 

Inertia  (in  physics) :  Ger.  TrUgheit,  Be' 


harrungsvermogen ;  Fr.  inertie ;  Ital.  inerzia. 
That  property  of  matter  by  virtue  of  which  it 
does  not,  even  when  free  to  move,  change  its 
velocity  per  saUum  under  the  influence  of  a 
force,  but  continually  resists  the  change  which 
the  force  tends  to  produce,  so  that  the  force 
must  persist  in  order  to  effect  a  change. 

Inertia  affords  the  absolute  measure  of  the 
mass  of  a  body,  and  seems  to  be  absolutely 
invariable.  The  use  of  the  term  in  j^ysics 
has  therefore  been  deemed  unnecessary,  since 
it  may  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  the  word 
'  mass.'  Maxwell  compared  the  resistance  ex* 
pressed  by  it  to  a  supposed  resistance  of  coffee 
to  the  sweetening  power  of  sugar,  since  the 
necessity  of  adding  more  and  more  sugar  to 
make  the  coffee  sweeter  and  sweeter  is  ana- 
logous to  the  necessity  of  employing  more  and 
more  force  to  make  a  body  move  faster  and 
faster.  This  is,  however,  misleading,  since  the 
resistance  is  not  in  the  coffee;  but  the  fact 
illustrates  Webxb's  Law  (q.  v.)  of  the  relation 
of  stimulus  to  sensation.  Yet  the  use  of  the 
term  may  be  justified,  as  introductory  to  the 
conceptions  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  force 
and  motion,  and  as  being,  at  worst,  quite 
harmless.  (s.n.'J.m.b.) 

XnflUUbUity  [Med.  Lat.  infaUibais,  not 
liable  to  mistake  or  error]:  Ger.  Unfehl- 
barkeii]  Fr.  infatttibUiti ;  ital.  infcMibHitd,. 
(i)  Of  the  Church:  the  doctrine  that  the 
Church,  as  a  whole,  by  reason  of  the  indwelling 
Divine  Spirit,  is  rendered  inerrant  in  matters 
of  faith  and  teaching. 

(2)  Of  the  Pope:  the  doctrine  that  the 
Pope,  when  he  speaks  ex  cathedra,  is,  through 
the  divine  assistance  promised  him  in  blessed 
Peter,  endowed  with  inerrancy  in  defining 
doctrine  about  faith  and  morals. 

The  infallibility  of  the  Church,  in  the  sense 
defined,  has  been  held  from  the  beginning  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  its  warrant  being 
buch  passages  as  Matt,  xxviii.  20;  John 
xiv.  16;  I  Tim.  iii.  15.  The  Pi'otestant 
churches  as  a  rule  reject  the  doctrine  or  hold 
it  in  a  very  much  modified  form.  The  infalli- 
bility of  the  Pope,  though  not  foreign  to  the 
belief  of  the  Church,  was  authoritatively  enun- 
ciated for  the  first  time  by  the  Vatican  Council 
of  1870.  Infallibility  should  be  distinguished 
from  impeccability,  which  it  does  not  involve, 
and  it  is  to  be  construed  as  an  official  rather 
than  as  a  personal  prerogative. 

Literature :  Manning,  The  True  Story  of 
the  Vatican  Council  (London,  1877);  Wen- 
NIOBB,  Apostolical  and  Infallible  Authority 
of  the  Pope  (1874);  Gladstone,  The  Vatican 
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Decrees,  &c.  (1874),  also  YaticaniBin  (London, 
1875);  DOllinoeb,  t^berdie  Unfehlbarkeits- 
adresse  (1870);  Reikkens,  tJber  papstliche 
Unfehlbarkeit  (1870);  GuEBAjroBB,  De  la 
Monarchie  Fontifieale  (1870).  (a.t.o.) 

lafSuioy  [Lat.  infans^  infant]:  Ger.  (i) 
Kindheit ;  Fr.  (i)  en/ance ;  Ital.  (i)  infanzia. 
The  period  of  immaturity  during  whicb  tbe 
individual  is  dependent  on  parental  care; 
it  extends  (i)  from  birth  to  the  period  of 
self-support  (in  a  biological  sense) ;  and  (2) 
to  maturity  or  self-support  (in  a  social,  legal, 
and  economic  sense). 

(x)  The  origin  and  meaning  of  infancy  is 
an  important  biological  problem.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  eyolution,  especial  signi- 
ficance attaches  to  this  period.  It  is  thought 
to  have  arisen  correlatively  with  the  parental 
instincts  in  the  animal  world,  and  to  have 
direct  relation  to  the  Gestation  (q.v.) 
period ;  indeed  the  term  in&ncy  is  sometimes 
used  to  cover  both  periods,  a  division  being 
made  between  the  intra-nterine  (gestation  or 
prenatal)  period  and  the  extra-uterine  (post- 
natal) period.  The  relation  of  these  periods 
is  somewhat  thus :  a  relatively  short  prenatal 
period  is  correlated  with  swift  embryonic 
development  in  creatures  which  are  bom 
equipped  for  immediate  or  very  early  indepen- 
dent self-support.  The  extreme  case  is  found 
in  those  insects  which  are  bom  practically 
adult  or  fully  developed.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  i*elatively  long  post-natal  infancy  goes  with 
relatively  long  and  slow  embryonic  develop- 
ment, relative  immaturity  at  birth,  and  rela- 
tively complex  nutritive  and  protective  adap- 
tations for  the  young  after  birth.  The  signi- 
ficance of  this  is  that  by  this  arrangement 
higher  endowments,  involving  plasticity,  in- 
telligence, complex  social  relationships,  &c., 
are  made  possible ;  for  the  young,  not  having 
to  begin  immediately  at  birth  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  need  not  have  the  fixed  instinc- 
tive and  reflex  nervous  and  other  special 
adaptations,  but  may  have  the  general  capa- 
city for  learning  by  slow  accommodation  to 
a  varied  set  of  conditions,  while  nourished 
and  protected  by  their  parents.  The  infancy 
period,  therefore,  adds  directly  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  species  for  the  production  of 
individuals  of  a  higher  order.  With  this 
goes  the  evolution  of  the  brain  in  quality 
and  complexity  in  the  grey  matter,  with  its 
convolutions  and  differentiations  of  function. 
Stated  in  terms  of  heredity,  the  meaning  of 
it  seems  to  be  that  by  having  an  infancy 
period  the  individual  may  inherit  less   and 


acquire  more— have  less  fixity  and  more 
Edugability  (q.  v.). 

(2)  See  Infant  (in  law). 

Literature :  Fiskb,  Cosmic  Philos.;  MhiNXB- 
Mabshall,  Biol.  Lectures,  xiii;  Baldwin, 
Ment.  Devel.  in  the  Child  and  the  Race  (from 
thepsychological  point  of  view).  (j.m.b.-gxl.x.) 

lafSuLt  (in  law)  :  Ger.  Unmiindtger;  Fr. 
mineur;  Ital.  minare,  minormme.  One  not 
of  full  age. 

Full  age  in  the  United  States  and  England 
is  twenty-one  years.  Infants  cannot  bind 
themselves  by  contract,  except  for  necessaries 
of  life.  For  acts  of  violence  or  wrong  they 
are  civilly  responsible.  An  infant  under  seven 
years  of  age  is  incapable  of  committing  a  felony. 

By  the  older  Roman  law,  infancy,  so  far  as 
the  right  of  control  over  property  was  con- 
cerned, ended  at  puberty;  later  the  tutor, 
who  till  then  had  charge  of  an  infjemt  sui  twis, 
was  replaced  by  a  eumtor,  the  time  of  full 
majority  being  twenty-five.  (s.e.b.) 

lafSuLt  PBychology :  see  Child  Pstcho- 

LOGT. 

Inf eronee  [Lat.  in  +  fdrre,  to  bear] :  Ger. 
SchUessen,  Scmum  ;  Fr.  inference ;  Ital.  iUa- 
ziane{conclusione).  (i)  In  logic:  (a)  the  act 
of  consciously  determining  the  content  of  a 
cognition  by  a  previous  cognition  or  cognitions, 
in  a  way  which  seems  generally  calculated  to 
advance  knowledge. 

In  this  sense  the  word  differs  from  Rbasok- 
INO  (q.  V.)  only  in  referring  strictly  to  a  single 
step  of  the  process,  or  to  what  seems  a  single 
step.  Unless  the  act  is  consciously  performed, 
no  logical  control  can  be  exercised ;  and  this 
is  sufficient  reason  for  separating  such  acts 
from  any  operations  otherwise  analogous 
which  may  take  place  in  the  formation  of 
percepts.  To  be  conscious  of  determining 
a  cognition  by  another,  and  not  merely  of 
making  the  one  follow  after  the  other,  involves 
some  more  or  less  obscure  judgment  that  the 
pair  of  representations,  the  determining  and 
determined,  belong  to  a  class  of  analogous 
pairs,  so  that  a  general  maxim  is  virtually 
obeyed  in  the  act  There  is,  besides,  a  pur- 
pose of  learning  more  of  the  truth.  The  repre- 
sentations concemedininference  are,it  appears, 
always  judgments  (or  propositions).  Probably, 
if  a  pair  of  percepts  were,  in  the  very  act  of 
determining  the  one  to  accord  with  the  other, 
looked  upon  as  special  cases  of  a  class  of  pairs 
of  percepts  so  related  to  one  another  that  if 
one  were  true  the  other  ought  to  be  accepted, 
they  would,  ipsofaeto,  become  judgments. 

(6)  A  pair  (or  larger  set)  of  judgments,  of 
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which  one  (or  all  of  them  together  hut  one) 
determines  the  remaining  one,  as  in  (a)  ahove, 
the  whole  set  being  regarded  as  constituting 
together  a  cognition  more  complete  than  a 
judgment. 

£i  this  sense,  inference  is  synonymous  with 
argument.  The  latter  word,  it  is  true,  only 
implies  that  the  set  of  propositions  might  be 
thought,  being  perhaps  written  down  and  no 
longer  even  accepted  by  the  author,  while  the 
former  word  implies  that  the  moyement  of 
thought  takes  place.  Moreover,  an  inference 
creates  belief  in  the  mind  that  makes  it, 
while  an  argument  may  be  a  system  of  pro- 
positions put  together  with  a  view  of  creating 
belief  in  another  mind,  or  perhaps  merely  to 
exhibit  the  logical  relation  between  different 
beliefs.  But  these  distinctions  often  vanish 
or  lose  all  importance.  When  the  determin- 
ing judgment  is  a  copulative  proposition,  its 
members  may  either  be  called  the  premises, 
or  their  compound  may  be  called  the  Pbbmise 
(q.  v.).  But  when  different  beliefs  are  brought 
together  in  thought  for  the  first  time  to  form 
a  copulative  judgment,  the  premises  must  be 
taken  as  plural. 

Several  other  logical  meanings  are  in 
general  use  as  more  or  less  permissible  inaccu- 
racies of  language.  Thus,  the  determined 
judgment,  or  conclusion,  may  sometimes  be 
conveniently  called  an  'inference.'  The 
popular  use  of  the  word  for  a  dubious  illation, 
as  in  such  a  sentence  as  *  This  is  proof  posi- 
tive, while  that  is  only  an  inference,'  is  quite 
inadmissible.  (c.s.p.) 

(a)  In  psychology:  the  determination  in 
the  form  of  judgment,  and  as  belonging  to  a 
mental  whole,  of  any  of  the  relations  involved 
in  that  whole. 

The  matters  of  psychological  interest  are 
(a)  the  passage  of  consciousness  from  the 
antecedent  to  the  subsequent  or  inferred 
content,  covering  the  two  cases  of  mediate 
and  immediate  inference,  according  as  there 
are  or  are  not  elements  common  to  both 
contents  which  serve  explicitly  to  carry  the 
mind  over  from  one  to  the  other  and  so  deter- 
mine them  both  in  one  whole.  Immediate 
inference — e.g.  John  is  human,  therefore 
John  is  mortal — is  the  isolating  in  judgment 
of  a  phase  of  analysis  of  the  whole  *  human.' 
The  humanity  of  John  is  analytically  judged 
to  involve  his  mortality.  In  mediate  infer- 
ence—  the  forms  of  reasoning  involving  a 
middle  term — there  are  several  cases,  con- 
cerning all  of  which  the  question  arises  as  to 
whether,  from  the  psychological  point  of  view, 


a  reduction  to  the  immediate  form  is  pos- 
sible. In  the  universal  affirmative  syllogism 
—  e.g.  John  is  human,  all  human  beings 
are  mortal,  therefore  John  is  mortal — we  have 
no  new  psychological  act  or  function;  the 
process  is,  however,  one  of  different  emphasis, 
for  the  two  contents,  John  and  mortality, 
before  not  consciously  judged  in  one  whole, 
are  explicitly  joined,  by  an  act  of  judgment, 
through  the  assertion  of  the  minor  premise. 
This  distinction  is  more  evident  in  cases  of 
particular  and  hypothetical  reasoning.  See 
what  is  said  of  the '  conceptual  interpretation ' 
of  judgment  under  Akalttio  Aim  Stkthstio 

JUDOMSNTS. 

The  various  forms  of  inference,  Stllooisic 
(q.v.),  dialogism  (a  disjunctive  conclusion 
following  from  a  single  premise),  &c.,  feAl  in 
general  under  one  or  other  of  these  headings, 
mediate  or  immediate. 

(6)  The  other  psychological  point  of  discus- 
sion is  that  of  so-called  'unconscious  infer- 
ence ' :  the  application  of  the  term  inference 
to  the  cases  of  mental  construction  or  deter- 
mination of  objects  as  psychically  immediate 
which  are  psychologically  or  logically  mediate. 

Cf.  FSTCHIO  AND  PSTCHOLOOIGAL,  and  Im- 

MSDiATB  AKD  MsDiATE.  The  theory  of 
unconscious  inference  was  propounded  by 
Helmholtz  {Die  ThatscuAen  in  d,  Wahmeh- 
mung,  and  Phynci.  Optiky  ist  ed.)  to  ex- 
plain colour  contrast,  was  used  in  the  theory 
of '  unconscious  judgment '  and  in  the  explana- 
tion of  optical  illusions  by  Wundt  {Phynol. 
Psyeh6l,y  xst  ed.)  and  others,  and  made 
much  of  by  Binet  {Psychol,  de  Raiscnnementy 
Eng.  trans.,  1 899).  It  is  now  largely  obsolete. 
The  ordinary  processes  of  perception  which 
cover  these  phenomena  do  not  yield  explicit 
judgments  of  relation;  and  Uie  theory  of 
inference  is  now  constructed  rather  on  the 
basis  of  mediate  inference  as  type.  It  would 
be  well  to  follow  this  tendency  of  usage.  The 
psychological  questions  are  brought  to  full 
consciousness  in  the  theory  of  the  thought 
function  as  the  progressive  determination  of 
concepts  as  wholes.  For  the  distinction 
between  Induction  and  Deduction  as  forms 
of  inference,  see  those  terms.  A  little-used 
synonym  for  inference  is  Illation.  Cf.  also 
F^OBABLB  Infebencb,  and  Pbobabiutt. 

LiUraturei  see  EEAsoNiNa,  and  Bibliog. 
^9  2,  />,  q\  especially  the  general  works  on 
logic  (e.g.  Wundt,  Siowabt)  and  on  psycho- 
logy (e.g.  Stout,  Analytic  Psychol.,  Bk.  II. 
chap,  vi;    Baldwin,  Senses  and  Intellect, 

chap.  Xiv).  (J.M.B.,  O.F.8.) 
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Znfldelity  [Lat.  in+Jides,  faith] :  Qer.  Un- 
gUwbe;  Fr.  infidiHtS;  lUl  infodeM.  (i) 
Denial  or  rejection  of  the  distinctive  tenets  of 
any  religion. 

(2)  More  speciBcallj,  the  denial  or  rejection 
of  the  distinctive  tenets  of  Christianity,  and 
particularly  its  claims  as  a  divine  revelation. 

In  view  of  the  etymology  of  the  word,  infi- 
delity is  to  he  car^ully  disting^hed  from 
moral  ohliqoity,  which  may  accompany  it,  hat  is 
not  necessarily  implied  in  it.  Again,  it  most 
he  distinguished  from  such  terms  as  atheism, 
deism,  agnosticism,  naturalism,  and  rational- 
ism, with  which  it  may  or  may  not  coincide, 
hut  with  which  it  is  neither  generally  nor 
specifically  identical.  It  must  also  he  distin- 
guished from  scepticism,  of  which,  however,  it 
is  a  species.  The  term  infidelity  is  so  closely 
associated  in  the  popular  helief  with  moral 
depravity,  that  its  employment  in  cases  of 
simple  doctrinal  unbelief  is  rarely  justifiable. 

Literature:  Pbabbon,  Infidelity,  its  Aspects, 
Ac,  (i860) ;  Ghbistlibb,  Christianity  and 
modem  Unbelief  (Ger.  and  Eng.);  Fab- 
BAB,  Crit.  Hist,  of  Free  Thought  (1863); 
McClintock  and  Strong's  Cyc.  of  Bib.  and 
Eccles.  Lit.,  'Infidelity';  Schaff-Herzog's 
Encyc,  'Infidelity.'  (a.t.o.) 

ZniLnite  (the)  and  the  Finite  [Lat.  in  + 
finia,  end]  :  Ger.  unendlich ;  Fr.  infini ;  Ital. 
infinito.  The  object  of  the  notion  of  infinity 
(see  Infinite,  notion  of),  considered  as  having 
independent  reality,  is  the  infinite ;  all  other 
mental  objects  are,  in  opposition  to  it,  in 
their  mode  of  reality,  finite. 

The  infinite  has  played  an  important  part 
in  the  history  of  thought  in  certain  connec- 
tions: (i)  the  discussion  as  to  the  sort  of 
realityXhe  notion  of  the  infinite  carries  with 
it.  Here  we  have  the  views  that  (a)  the 
infinite  is  an  intuition  having  direct  cognitive 
validity,  or  realized  by  mystic  contemplation ; 
(6)  it  is  thought  as  the  perfect,  and  so 
must  have  existence  (its  being  in  inUUeetu 
is  also  being  in  m,  Anselm:  see  Onto- 
LOOiCAL  Aboument,  and  Theism)  ;  (e)  it  is 
an  'idea  of  the  reason'  (Kant),  and  so  a 
noumenon  or  rational  presupposition  of  the 
phenomenal  world.  (2)  The  discussions  of 
Eelattvitt  of  Knowledge  (q.  vj ;  see  also 
Relative  and  Absolute.  (3)  The  discus- 
sions of  the  antithesis  of  finite  and  infinite, 
notably  with  reference  to  the  implication 
of  an  infinite  being  or  experience  in  finite 
experience ;  particularly  in  later  metaphysical 
discussions  of  an  idealistic  sort.  See  Idealism, 
and  Theism.      (4)  The    discussion    of   the 


Absolute  (q.  v.)  conceived  as  all-compre- 
hensive and  so  transcending  all  limitation 
(Spinoza).  (5)  The  theories  of  Agnosticism 
(see  Unknowable),  which  either  (a)  deny  the 
conceivability  of  the  infinite  (pure  empiricism, 
Lewes);  or  (6)  treat  the  infinite  as  an  un- 
knowable absolute  (Hamilton,  Spencer).  (6) 
In  the  discussions  of  Realism  and  Nominal- 
ism (q*v.).  (7)  In  discussions  of  Time, 
Space,  and  the  Wobld  (see  those  terms). 

LitUe  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  utilizing 
the  mathematical  conceptions  of  Limit  (q.  v.) 
and  Infinitesimal  (q.v.) — see  also  Infinitb 
(in  mathematics) — in  philosophical  discussbn. 
The  logical  pitfalls  of  the  subject  are  illus- 
trated in  the  arguments  of  Zeno,  the  Eleatic, 
concerning  infinite  divisibility,  and  in  the 
'  first  antinomy '  of  Kant  (cf .  Kantian  Tbb- 

MINOLOGY,  ai). 

LiteraJtu/re:  recent  books  on  Mbtafhtsics 
and  Epistemoloot  (see  those  topics;  also 
BiBLioo.  B,  I,  c,  (f),  especially  Cohn,  Geseh. 
d.  Unendlichkeitsproblems ;  Bradlet,  Ap- 
pearance and  Reality;  Rotce,  The  World 
and  the  Individual;  Obmond,  Foundations 
of  Knowledge;  Ladd,  Philos.  of  Reality; 
RiciJAO,  The  Bases  of  the  Mystic  Know- 
ledge ;  Fullebton,  The  Infinite.         (j.m.b.) 

Xafinita  (in  mathematics).  A  quantity 
considered  as  always  greater  than  any  quantity 
to  which  we  assign  a  definite  value,  and  there- 
fore itself  having  no  definite  value  or  boundary. 

Such  a  quantity  is  used  in  investigation 
as  an  auxiliary  one,  to  discover  relations 
between  other  quantities  in  certain  special 
cases.    See  Infinitesimal.  (8.n.) 

Infinite  (notion  of)  and  Infinity.  The 
conception  of  any  sort  of  mental  object  as 
having  quantity  which  cannot  be  exhausted 
by  any  succession  of  experiences,  however 
prolonged.  Such  an  object  is  said  to  have 
infinity. 

This  definition  is  intended  to  assign  the 
least  that  can  be  involved  in  any  conception 
of  infinity.  A  not  uncommon  way  in  which 
the  child  first  forms  this  conception  is  by 
imagining  himself  as  fidling  over  the  '  edge  of 
the  world'  into  empty  space.  He  sees  at 
once  that  if  no  physical  obstacle  exists,  there 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  ever  cease  fedling. 
When  reflective  analysis  comes  into  play,  the 
mere  thought  that  there  is  '  no  end  is  com- 
pleted by  the  insight  into  the  reason  why 
there  can  be  'no  end.'  Space,  for  instance, 
is  seen  to  be  endless,  because  any  spatial 
boundary  is  a  boundary  between  parts  of 
space,  and  therefore  implies  space  beyond  it. 
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So  the  namber^series  is  seen  to  be  constituted 
by  a  process  which  at  every  step  supplies  the 
conditions  essential  for  its  own  repetition. 

The  usual  phrase  'idea  of  the  infinite'  is  not 
strictly  exact.  Notion  or  concept  of  the 
infinite  is  better.  Cf.  Ikfinitb  (in  mathe- 
matics), and  iKiriKITBSIMAL.       (o.f.8.-j.x.b.) 

FBychologically,  the  infinite  is  a  Liacir- 
INO  Notion  (q.v.)  on  the  side  of  quantity, 
its  correlative  limiting  notion  being  the 
infinitely  small;  a  conception  used  in  ma- 
thematics under  the  term  Infinitbsimal 
(q.  v.).  It  is  always  thought  in  con- 
nection with  a  qualitative  determination 
to  which  the  attribution  of  infinity  is  con- 
fined. It  is  different  from  the  metaphysical 
notion  of  the  absolute  in  this  restriction  to  a 
sphere  of  application  which  makes  the  infinite 
always  a  general.  Spinoza's  doctrine  of  the 
'infinitely  infinite'  is  a  second  generaliza- 
tion of  infinites,  in  which  again  the  limiting  no- 
tion of  infinity  is  of  a  quantitative  (numerical) 
series,  each  term  of  which  is  a  qualitative 
determination  itself  quantitatively  infinite. 
This  possible  generalization  of  quantitative 
infinites  is  well  represented  by  Spinoza's 
figure  of  an  infinite  number  of  infinite  lines, 
making  up  one  of  an  infinite  number  of 
infinite  planes,  which  in  turn  constitute 
an  infinite  sphere ;  such  a  sphere  being 
the  limiting  notion  of  three-dimensional 
space.  Hamilton  {Logie,  iv),  following 
Descartes,  distinguishes  the  infinite  from  the 
'  indefinite '  (that  whose  limits  are  not  deter- 
mined). (J.M.B.,  O.F.S.) 

InflnitaBunal  (in  mathematics):  Qer. 
if^nitenmal;  Fr,  infinitesimal]  Ital.  infini- 
tesimale.  Denoting  a  quantity  considered  as 
always  less  than  any  quantity  to  which  we 
assign  a  definite  value,  and  therefore  indefinite 
in  value.  Such  a  quantity  is  used  in  mathe- 
matics as  an  auxiliary  one  to  discover  rela- 
tions between  other  quantities  in  certain 
special  cases.     See  Finitb  (in  mathematics). 

Quantities  are  not  conceived  in  mathe- 
matics as  having  absolutely  infinite  or  infini- 
tesimal values.  Quantities  are  compared  by 
comparing  their  boundaries,  and  in  all 
operations  upon  them,  qua  quantities,  they 
are  conceived  as  bounded.  But  infinite  quan- 
tities have  no  boundaries,  and  therefore  can 
neither  be  compared  together  nor  operated  on 
with  definite  results  ;  and  the  attempt  to  do 
so  often  leads  to  contradictory  or  fallacious 
conclusions.  For  example,  if  a  particle  falls 
towards  an  immaterial  centre  attracting  it  as 
the  inverse  square  of  the  distance,  it  would, 


on  reaching  the  centre,  be  acted  on  by  an  in- 
finite force.  In  such  a  case  we  can  equally 
prove  that  it  would  pass  through  the  centre,  or 
that  it  would  return  from  it  on  the  straight  line 
by  which  it  fell.  An  absolutely  infinitesimal 
quantity  would  be  one  smaller  than  any 
quantity  whatever,  and  therefore  simply  zero, 
as  an  infinitesimal  line  would  be,  at  most,  a 
point,  and  therefore  not  a  line  at  all.  In 
attempting  to  use  such  quantities  we  are  met 
by  the  antinomy  of  Kant  and  Hamilton, 
that  we  can  neither  conceive  of  space  and 
time  as  absolutely  unbounded,  nor  yet  as 
having  boundaries.  The  difficulties  thus 
arising  are  completely  evaded  by  a  mathe- 
matical method  of  using  infinites  and  infini- 
tesimals in  the  way  we  have  defined  them. 

Their  use  grows  out  of  the  inapplicability 
of  the  ordinary  methods  of  reasoning  about 
finite  quantities  to  the  case  of  continuously 
varying  quantities.  We  can  compare  two 
straight  lines  by  bringing  them  into  coinci- 
dence. If  we  have  two  polygons  of  any 
number  of  sides,  however  great,  we  can  divide 
them  into  triangles,  and  measure  the  area  of 
these  triangles.  But  we  cannot  divide  a 
circle  or  any  other  curve  into  measurable 
parts,  nor  divide  two  different  curves  into 
congruent  parts.  Arithmetical  numbers  ex- 
press only  fixed  quantities,  not  continuously 
varying  ones.  In  all  such  cases  we  have, 
when  attempting  to  apply  ordinary  methods 
of  reasoning,  to  deal  with  an  infinite  number 
of  quantities,  each  infinitesimal.  These  are 
treated  by  the  method  of  Limits  (q.  v.).  (8.N.) 

Infinity  (in  mathematics):  Qer.  UnendUch- 
keit ;  Fr.  infinite ;  Ital.  infinitd.  That  region 
of  space  or  quantity  which  we  treat  as  being 
or  lying  beyond  all  limits  whatever.  A  line 
is  said  to  extend  to  infinity  when  it  extends 
without  end,  a  point  to  be  at  infinity  when  its 
distance  is  infinite,  and  a  quantity  to  increase 
to  infinity  when  it  increases  beyond  all  assign- 
able limits.     Cf.  Infikitb  (in  mathematics), 

and   iNFINITBBIMAIi.  (S.N.) 

Znflnitj  (in  philosophy) :  see  Infinitb  and 
Finite  (the),  and  Infinite  (notion  of). 

Tw<ia]twwia^4!<#%^  [Lat.  tn/fafnmotto,  a  burn- 
ing]: Gev.EntzUndung;  Fr.inflammation;  Ital. 
iv^tnmazione.  Diseased  condition  of  an  organ 
or  part  characterized  by  swelling,  pain,  and 
discolouration — generally  redness — and  dis- 
turbed function. 

The  above  results  are  in  the  main  due 
to  certain  abnormal  conditions  of  the  blood- 
vessels, which  permit  passage  through  their 
walls  of  great  quantities  of  lymph  (swelling) 
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and  also  of  blood  corpascles  (discoloura- 
tion). (G.F.H.) 

T?i*^'*^AT*  [Lat.  inJUuio,  a  blowing  up]: 
Qer.  Uebermass,  Inflation;  Fr.  extension  de 
(jpapier-ymonnaie ;  Ital.  etpanaiane  deU*  emia- 
tione,  *  An  increase  of  debased  carrencj  beyond 
the  amount  of  the  better  currency  which  it 
displaces  (see  Gbesham's  Law),  resulting  in 
depreciation. 

'A  permanent  excess  of  the  circulating 
money  of  a  country,  over  that  country's  dis- 
tributive share  of  the  money  of  the  commer- 
cial world, is  called  inflation'  (Walker).  (a.t.h.) 

Xnflaotioii  [Lat.  infUaous,  bent] :  Qer.  /n- 
Jhodon;  Fr.  it^leodon;  ItaL  infieanone.  The 
general  term  including  all  the  various  modifica- 
tions in  the  form  of  a  word  by  whichits  relations 
to  other  parts  of  a  proposition  are  expressed. 

In  the  '  isolating '  languages  (Chinese,  ftc), 
relations,  if  not  indicated  by  distinct  form- 
words,  are  left  to  be  inferred  from  context  or 
word-order;  in  the  'agglutinative'  languages 
(Turkish,  &c.),  relations  are  indicated  by  ele- 
ments which  combine  with  the  substance 
words  and  form  composites  in  which  the  con- 
stituents maintain  a  consciously  distinct  ex- 
istence; in  the  'inflectional'  languages  the 
relations  are  expressed  by  changes  in  the 
word,  generally  of  the  ending.  (b.i.w.) 

Inflmmee  |Xat.  in  +Jluer$,  to  flow] : 
Qer.  Einflusa ;  Fr.  tn/fuence ;  Ital.  it^ktanza. 
That  which  enters  in  any  way  into  the  deter- 
mination of  a  thing  (i)  is  an  influence, 
(2)  has  an  influence,  (3)  exerts  an  influence; 
that  is,  the  influence  is  (3)  an  element  in  the 
determination,  (2)  the  capacity  to  contribute 
this  element  to  the  determination,  (i)  the 
thing  which  has  such  a  capacity. 

This  term  is  useful  from  its  very  gener- 
ality and  vagueness;  it  applies  to  physical 
forces,  mental  elements,  moral  and  social 
factors  of  change.  (j.m.b.) 

Znflvziui  Fhysioiui  [Lat.] :  see  Lstsr- 
ACTiON,  and  Mind  and  Body.  Cf.  also  Occa- 
sionalism, passim. 

XnfralapMuriammn  [Lat.  infra,  within, 
+  lapaua,  a  fall]  :  G«r.  Jnfrcdapaarianianvua ; 
Fr.  infraiapaariame ;  Ital.  infrcUapaarianiamo. 
The  doctrine  that  Qod's  decree  in  relation  to 
the  £Edl  of  man  was  permissive  and  in  view 
of  the  divine  foreknowledge  of  that  cata- 
strophe. 

Infralapsarianism  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  supralapsarianism,  which  represents  the 
decree  as  logically  prior  to  the  foreknowledge ; 
also  from  sublapsarianism,  which  practicsJly 
denies  the  decree  and  regards  Qod's  relation 


to  the  Fall  as  simply  one  of  foreknowledge. 
Infralapsarianism  is  the  doctrine  of  moderate 
Calvinists,  while  a  few  high  Calvinists  have 
held  to  the  supralapearian  doctrine.  Sub- 
lapsarianism belongs  to  a  point  of  view  that 
is  essentially  hostile  to  Calvinism.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Fall  usually  stands  second 
in  a  series  of  divine  determinations:  (i)  to 
create  the  world,  (2)  to  permit  the  fall  of 
man,  (3)  to  elect  a  portion  of  the  fallen  to 
salvation,  (4)  to  send  Jesus  Christ  for  their 
redemption,  (5)  to  leave  the  residue  to  perish 
in  their  sins. 

LiteraHtre:  Schaff-Herzog  Encyc.  (sub 
verbo) ;  Jackson,  Concise  Diet,  of  Religious 
Knowledge ;  McClintock  and  Strong's 
Bib.  Encyc,  'Sublapsarianism';  Hx&en- 
BAOH,  Dogmengeschichte  (3rd  ed.),  t589; 
ScHNBiTZSB,  Hef.  DogmatDc,  iL  129  f. ; 
HoDOE,  System.  TheoL,  ii.  319-20;  Shxdd, 
Dogmatic  TheoL,  i.  44i-3>  (a.t.0.) 

Inheronee  [Lat.  inhaarere,  to  stick  to]: 
Qer.  Inhdrenz;  Fr.  inhSranca ;  Ital.  tnareiua. 
The  relation  which  properties  or  accidents 
are  thought  to  sustain  to  the  substances  to 
which  they  belong.    See  Substancb.  (iMjL) 

Inh«ritaiioe  (or  K«ritage)  [Lat.  m+ 
haerea,  heir]  :  Qer.  (i)  Erbaehaft,  (2)  Erbfheil; 
Fr.  hMtaga;  Ital.  eraditd^,  rataggio.  That 
which  is  inherited  (i)  physically ;  (2)  socially 
or  legally,  that  is,  figuratively. 

Sometimes  used  loosely  as  equivalent  to 
Hebbditt  (q.v.).  See  fdso  Qalton's  Law 
(of  ancestral  inheritance).  (J.1C3.) 

Ziihibition  (mental)  [Lat.  inhibera^  to 
restrain] :  Qer.  paychxaehe  Hammung ;  Fr. 
iTMhition  merUale;  Ital.  imbiziona  mantaU, 
Inhibition  exists  in  so  far  as  the  occurrence 
of  a  mental  process  prevents  the  simultaneous 
occurrence  of  other  mental  processes  which 
might  otherwise  take  place. 

There  are  two  distinct  conditions  which 
may  give  rise  to  mental  inhibition — conflict 
and  competition.  In  conflict  there  is  intrinsic 
incompatibility  between  two  processes.  Thus 
I  cannot  judge  the  same  thing  to  be  at  once 
black  and  white.  This  is  sometimes  called,  in 
the  case  of  images,  contradictory  representa* 
tion.  If  one  person  tells  me  it  is  white  aud 
another  that  it  is  black,  conflict  arises.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  judge  it  black  and  a  tendency 
to  judge  it  white,  and  the  two  tendencies 
arrest  each  other.  There  is  consequently  a 
block  in  the  flow  of  mental  activity,  so  fiBir  as 
it  depends  on  the  formation  of  a  judgment  on 
the  point  raised.  Strictly  speaking,  conflict 
arises  only  between  alternative  continuations 
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of  the  same  mental  process.  The  judgments 
'  this  crow  is  black '  and  '  this  crow  is  white ' 
have  a  common  starting-point  and  divergent 
continuation.  It  is  divergent  continuation 
from  the  same  point  which  constitutes  the 
conflict.  Conflict  arises  only  between  con- 
nected processes — between  processes  which 
claim  to  occupy  in  some  degree  the  same  posi- 
tion in  a  system  of  relations.  The  ultimate 
explanation  of  conflict  rests,  therefore,  in  the 
ultimate  theory  of  mental  system  as  such. 
Theories  which  locate  conflict  in  the  direct 
incompatibility  of  mental  images  would,  how- 
ever, deny  this.  Yet,  except  in  cases  of 
directly  antagonistic  processes,  such  as  black- 
no-black,  round-not-round,  there  would  seem 
to  be  no  intrinsic  reason  that  such  conflicts 
should  take  place.  Theories  which  find  the 
ground  of  conflict  in  the  rival  claims  of  dif- 
ferent elements  in  the  same  system  are  as 
varied  as  the  theories  of  mental  Ststsm  (q.v.). 
Motor  theories,  however,  have  the  evident 
advantage  in  the  fiict  that  channels  of  co- 
ordinate action  are  fewer  than  those  of 
incidental  stimulation;  the  conflict  of  the 
stimulations  may  thus  be  due  to  their  rival 
claim  upon  the  motor  channels  (cf.  Baldwin, 
Ment.  Devei,  in  the  Child  and  the  Bace^  286, 
308 f.,  3a a  f. ;  and  Mtlnsterberg,  OrundasUge  der 
Ptyehd,,  i.  534). 

Competition,  on  the  contrary,  occurs  be- 
tween disconnected  processes.  It  is  due 
merely  to  the  narrowness  of  consciousness,  to 
the  fact  that  mental  activity  in  a  given  direc- 
tion more  or  less  completely  excludes  activity 
in  other  directions.  '  The  typical  instance  is 
what  we  call  digtradion  of  mindf  in  which 
attention  is  solicited  simultaneously  by  a 
plurality  of  objects  so  disconnected  in  their 
nature  that  they  cannot  be  attended  to  to- 
gether' (Stout,  Analytic  Psychol,,  i.  a85V 

Both  conflict  and  competition  are  illus- 
trated in  hypnotic  Bomnambulism.  The 
attention  is  held  upon  one  object  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  possible  competing  objects ;  and 
the  objects  of  actual  perception  in  the  envi- 
ronment are  inhibited  by  conflict  with  the 
suggestions  of  the  hypnotizer.  In  many  in- 
stances of  the  latter  case  only  partial  inhibi- 
tion takes  place,  and  there  is  a  partial  adjust- 
ment of  elements  of  objective  reality  with 
those  of  the  suggested  image. 

Literature:  Binbt,  L'Inhibition  dans  les 
Ph^nom&nes  de  Conscience,  Rev.  Philos.,  Aug., 
1890 ;  A.  BiNBT  and  V.  Henbi,  Les  Actions 
d'Arr^t  dans  les  Fh^nom^nes  de  la  Parole, 
Bev.  Philos.;  Jan.,  1894;   Exneb,  Entwurf 


z.  ein.  physiol.  Erklarung  d.  psychischen 
Eracheinungen  (1894);  Baldwin,  loc  cit.; 
Stout,  loc.  cit.;  Oddi,  L'Inibizione  (1898); 
CoLOzzA,  Del  potere  di  inibizione  (1898); 
citations  under  Attsntiox,  and  in  Q;[blioo. 
G,  2,  <2.    See  also  the  following  topic. 

(0.7.8.-J.MJB.) 

Znldliition  (nervous) :  Qer.  HemfMmg,  /n- 
hSntion ;  Fr.  arr^,  ifMhition ;  Ital.  miftt^ume, 
arreeto.  Interference  with  the  normal  result 
of  a  nervous  excitement  by  an  opposing  force. 

It  differs  from  paralysis,  in  case  of  which  the 
nervous  action  is  prevented,  while  in  case  of 
inhibition  it  is  overcome,  diverted,  or  neutra- 
lized. The  normal  effect  of  a  higher  upon 
a  lower  centre  of  a  series  is  the  partial  inhibi- 
tion of  the  lower.  Heflexes  may  be  inhibited 
voluntarily  or  by  the  strong  stimulation  of 
sensory  nerves  up  to  a  certain  point. 

The  conception  of  inhibition  is  due  to 
Brown-Sdquard.  Setschenow  attempted  to 
demonstrate  a  special  centre  for  inhibition 
(  Ueber  den  Hemmimgemeehaniemuef.  d.  Reflex^ 
th&Jtigkeit  im  Gehim  dee  Froechee,  1863V 
but  it  is  now  conceded  that  inhibition  is 
a  general  peculiarity  of  the  interference  of 
nervous  activities,  which  tend  to  modify  each 
other  either  by  augmenting  or  repressing 
(inhibiting)  each  other.  Physiologically,  inhi- 
bition is  a  necessaiy  condition  in  preserving 
the  balance  and  tone  of  bodily  function.  The 
ganglion  cells  of  the  heart,  for  example,  are 
constantly  inhibited  by  the  vagus  nerve,  and 
similar  control  is  exercised  over  all  other  vital 
processes.  As  James  says, '  we  should  all  be 
cataleptics  and  never  stop  a  muscular  con- 
traction once  begun,  were  it  not  that  other 
processes  simultaneously  going  on  inhibit  the 
contraction.  Inhibition  is  therefore  not  an 
occasional  accident;  it  is  an  essential  and 
unremitting  element  in  our  cerebral  life.'  The 
exact  nature  of  the  process  remains  obscure. 
Cf.  Summation. 

LiteraJtwre:  Bombabda,  Les  neurones, 
I'hypnose  et  Tinhibition,  Rev.  Neurol.,  No.  1 1 
(1897);  Bbown-S^quabd,  Faits  nouveaux 
relatifs  k  la  mise  en  jeu  on  k  Tarr^  (inhibi- 
tion) des  propri^tte  motrices  ou  sensitives  de 
diverses  parties  du  centre  c6r6bro-rachidien. 
Arch,  de  Physiol.,  a®  s^r.  vi  (1879);  Re- 
cherches  exp^rimentales  et  cliniques  sur  Tin- 
hibition  et  la  dynamog^nie,  application  des 
connaissances  foumies  par  ces  recherches  aux 
phtoom^nes  principaux  de  Fhypnotisme,  de 
I'extase  et  du  transfert,  Gaz.  hebd.  de  M6d., 
a^  s^r.  xix  (188 a);  Inbibition  de  certaines 
puissances  reflexes  du  bulbe  rachidien  et  de 
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la  moelle  6pini6re,  sous  rinflaence  d'irrita- 
tions  de  diverses  parties  de  Tenc^phale, 
O.  R  Soc.  de  Biol.  (1884);  Ettlenbubo  and 
Landoib,  Die  Hemmtmgsnearose,  ein  Beitrag 
zar  Norvenpathologie,  Wien.  med.  Wochensch. 
(1866) ;  Jambs,  The  Reflex  Inhibitory  Centre 
Theoiy,  Brain  (1881-2);  Langekdobf,  Ueber 
Beflexhemmang,  Arch.  f.  Anat.  a.  Physiol. 
(1877) ;  L18TKB,  Preliminary  Account  of  an 
Inquiry  into  the  Functions  of  the  Visceral 
Nerves,  with  special  reference  to  the  so- 
called  Inhibitory  Bystem,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc. 
(London,  1858);  Loeb,  Einleitung  in  die 
vergleichende  Gehimphysiol.  u.  vergleichende 
Physiol.  (Leipzig,  1899);  McKendbiok,  On 
the  Inhibitory  or  Restraining  Action  which 
the  Encephalon  exerts  on  the  Reflex  Centres 
of  the  Spinal  Cord,  Edinburgh  Med.  J., 
xix  (1873-4J;  MuKK,  Ueber  Erregnng  und 
Hemmung,  Arch.  f.  Physiol.  {1881);  Noth- 
kaobl,  Beobachtungen  fiber  Reflexhemmung, 
Arch.  £  Psychiat,  vi  (1875-6);  Oddi, 
L'inibizione  dal  punto  di  vista  fisio-patologico, 
psioologico  e  sociale  (Turin,  1898);  Pal, 
Ueber  Hemmungscentren  im  Riickenmark, 
Wien.  klin.  Wochensch.  (1895);  Sbtsghbnow, 
Physiol.  Stud.  fl.  Hemmungsmechanismen  f. 
die  Reflexthatigkeit  des  Ritckenoiarks  (Berlin, 
1863);  Sbtschenow  and  Pabchutin,  Neue 
Versuche  am  Hirn  u.  Rflckenmark  des  Fro- 
sches  (Berlin,  1865);  Steinach,  Ueber  die 
viscero-motorischen  Functionen  der  Hinter- 
wurzeln  und  fiber  die  tonisohe  Hemmungs- 
wirkung  der  Medulla  oblongata  auf  den  Darm 
des  Frosches,  PflUger's  ArcK,  Ixxi  (1898); 
Ybbwobn,  Erregung  und  Lahmung,  Verh.  d. 
Ges.  deutsch.  Naturf.  u.  Aerzte  zu  Frankfurt, 
i.Theil(i896);  also  Deutsch. med. Wochensch., 
xxii  (1896);  WuNDT,  Grundzfige  d.  physiol. 
PsychoL  (Leipzig,  1893,  4th  ed.);  see  also 
the  other  textbooks  of  physiological  psycho- 
logy and  psychology;  Bbeese,  On  Inhibi- 
tion, Psychol  Rev.,  Monog.  Suppl.,  No.  11 
(1899);  Danilewskt,  Ueber  die  tonischen 
Reflexe  und  ihre  Hemmung,  Arch.  f.  d.  ges. 
Physiol.,  Ixxviii  (1899);  Heymans,  Unter- 
sudiungen  fiber  psychische  Hemmung,  Zeitsch. 
f.  Psychol.,  xxi  (1899);  Mei/tzeb,  Inhibi- 
tion, N.  Y.  Med.  J.,  Ixix  (1899);  Pbavt, 
Inhibitoiy  Action  of  the  Cerebrum,  J.  of 
Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  xxxiii  (1899);  ^*  Onuf, 
A  Tentative  Explanation  of  some  of  the 
Phenomena  of  Inhibition  on  a  Histo-physio- 
logical  Basis,  including  a  Hypothesis  con- 
cerning the  Function  of  the  Pyramidal  Tracts, 
N.  Y.  State  Hosp.  Bull.  (1897),  ii;  L.  Hof- 
baxtbb,    Ueber    Interferenz    zwischen    ver- 


schiedenen  Impulsen  im  GentralnervensyBtem, 
Arch.  f.  d.  ges.  Physiol.,  Ixviii  (1897); 
M.  HBiDBNHAnr,  Neue  Erlanterungen  zum 
Spannongsgesetz  der  oentrirten  Systeme, 
Morphol.  Arb.  (Schwalbe),  (1897),  vii; 
LouBiB,  Riv.  di  Filos.  Scient.  (1887-8).  (h^.) 

Xnitiatiim  [Lat.  tmtio,  from  in + ire,  to 
go]  :  Ger.  Anfimg,  Initiative ;  Fr.  initiaiion ; 
Ital.  vnisdazione.  A  general  term  for  the  start- 
ing of  a  relatively  new  series  of  changes. 

The  term  is  mostly  used  in  discussions :  (i) 
as  to  whether  the  mind,  simply  by  its  own 
act,  can  initiate  changes  in  its  motives  or 
functions  generally  (the  theory  of  indeter- 
minism :  see  Fbbedom,  and  Will  ;  (2)  as  to 
whether  consciousness  can  initiate  changes 
in  the  brain  (eee  Mind  and  Body)  ;  and  (3) 
OS  to  the  causes  from  which  spring  relatively 
new  movements  in  history.         (j.m.b.-o j.s.) 

Zadnstioe  s  see  Justicb. 

Zimata  (in  biology)  [Lat.  in + noOuSj  bom] : 
Qtet,eingeboren\  Fr.tnnI;  HeX.tMuUOiingenito, 
Equivalent  to  congenital.  See  Agquibbd  and 
Congenital  Chabactebb.  (j.m.b.) 

ZniiAta  Ideas,  &c.  (in  philosophy): 
Ger.  angdH)rene  (Idem) ;  Fr.  {idieed)  inneee ; 
Ital.  (ideeS  innate.  Belonging  in  some  sense 
to  the  individual  himself. 

The  distinction  between  ideas  which  are 
'  innate'  and  those  which  are  *  acquired '  is  an 
old  one  in  the  history  of  thought.  It  came 
to  full  expression  in  Descartes,  who  laid  down 
certain  characteristics  of  innate  ideas  by 
which  their  certainty  and  value  were  attested. 
Locke  gave  the  matter  further  statement  by 
arguing  that  there  were  no  innate  ideas  as 
such — meaning  notions  or  actual  thoughts 
inborn  with  the  individual.  Kant  gave  a 
further  turn  to  the  discussion,  showing  that 
there  were — as  he  thought — certain  forms  or 
categories  of  thought  in  which  all  the  ma- 
terial of  experience  was  cast  and  organized  in 
a  system  of  knowledge.  To  him  these  forms 
were  universal  principles  of  mental  action 
which  could  not  themselves  arise  from  ex- 
perience, and  which  consequently  were  to  be 
considered  innate.  In  connection  with  each 
of  these  phases  of  theory  the  '  acquired '  ideas 
were  those  items  or  elements  of  knowledge 
which  did  come  through  the  experience  of  the 
individual.  The  verbal  antithesis  between 
the  actual  words  'innate'  and  'acquired' 
came  into  use  with  the  Scottish  philosophers, 
who  inquired,  in  a  more  psychological  way, 
and  in  detail,  into  the  actual  conditions  of 
the  rise  in  the  mind  of  such  ideas  as  cause, 
space,  time,  &c. 
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In  coirent  discofl&ion  the  controversy  over 
innate  ideas  has  taken  on  a  more  psycho- 
logical phase  in  two  directions.  First,  the 
qnestion  has  heen  remoyed  largely  from  the 
sphere  of  the  individoars  knowl^lge  to  that  of 
the  origin  of  the  categories  of  thought  in  the 
race  as  a  whole,  called  universal.  Spencer 
opened  the  question,  maintaining  that  al- 
though experience  might  be  inadequate  to 
generate  these  ideas  in  the  individual — that 
is,  although  certain  principles  of  knowledge 
may  seem  to  be  innate  to  the  individual — still 
they  have  been  acquired  by  mankind  in 
human  evolution  through  a  larger  and  con- 
tinuous race  experience.  Second,  the  ques- 
tion— like  so  many  others  in  the  remoulding 
of  the  traditional  psychology — has  taken  on 
what  has  been  called  the  '  functional  *  phase. 
It  is  not  now  claimed  by  any  one  that  the 
child  is  bom  with  a  stock  of  actual  ideas, 
complete  and  adequate — the  view  which 
Locke  combated ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  now 
asked  whether  the  child  comes  to  his  ex- 
perience with  a  readiness  for  certain  mental 
functions,  certain  characteristic  ways  of  mental 
action ;  if  so,  then  these  tendencies,  of  a  func- 
tional sort,  are  innate  or  native,  and  his  ex- 
perience requires  his  actual  use  of  such  native 
tendencies.  In  other  words,  the  mind  is  not 
a  tabula  rasa — a  blank  tablet — as  Locke 
suppoBod,  upon  which  his  experience  is 
gradually  iuscribed ;  but  experience  serves  to 
stimulate  the  functions  and  processes  which, 
as  a  being  with  a  mind,  he  is  constituted  to 
exercise.  The  insufficiency  of  the  term  innate 
for  this  new  conception  has  led  to  its  disuse; 
the  terms  native  and  nativism,  with  modify- 
ing words,  being  now  widely  current.  For 
further  historicid  matter  and  literary  refer- 
ences see  Iktuitionalism,  and  Nativism 
AND  Emfibioism.  Inuateuess  is  used  broadly 
to  cover  all  the  forms  of  what  is  innate 
or  native.  (j.m.b.) 

Twnatamw :  see  Iknatb  (in  philosophy), 
ad  fin. 

Xnner  and  Outer:    see  Intbbnal  Ex- 

PEBIENCB,  and  EXTBBNAL  OBJECTS  ;   cf.  OvT- 
KS8S. 

Znner  Zmitation :  see  Sbmblakce. 

Xnnervation  (sensation  of)  [Lat.  in  + 
nervus,  nerve] :  Qer.Innefvationaemj^findung; 
Fr.  senaatton  d^innervation]  Ital.  seMO  di 
tfmervazione,  A  mode  of  consciousness 
having  the  characteristics  of  actual  sensation, 
supposed  to  accompany  discharge  from  the 
central  nervous  system  into  the  motor  ap- 
paratus, and  to  vary  in  intensity  with  the 
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intensity  of  the  out-going  current  SeeEPFOBT 
(bodily),  and  Kinabsthetic  (sensations  and 
equivalents).  (o.f.8.-j.M3.) 

The  existence  of  such  a  sensation  in  ex- 
periences of  effort  was  maintained  by  certain 
psychologists(e.g.  Biran,  Carpenter,  Helmholtz) 
previously  to  the  analysis  of  the  articular, 
tendinous,  and  muscular  sensation  complexes 
which  are  called  kinaesthetic.  An  innervation 
sensation  of  this  kind  is  still  accepted  by 
Bain,  Waller,  Ladd,  Mach,  ftc. ;  and  Wundt 
maintaiued  it  in  his  earlier  books  (e.g. 
Physiol.  Psychol.,  i.  Aufl.).  (b.b.t.-j.m.b.) 
Literature:  Sanfobd,  Course  in  Exper. 
Psychol.,  expts.  36-8 ;  Bebtband,  La  Psychol, 
de  TEffort,  96  ff. ;  Cabfenteb,  Ment.  Physiol. 
6th  ed.),  388 ;  Helmholtz,  Physiol.  Optik 
2nd  ed.),  742  ff. ;  Mach,  Analyse  d.  Empfind.f 
57 ff.;  Wundt,  Physiol.  Psychol,  (ist  ed.), 
3x6,  488  ;  cf.  3rd  ed.,  i.  404 ;  4th  ed.,  i.  431, 
and  later  boo^ ;  Baik,  Senses  and  Litellect 
(3rd  ed.),  77 ff.;  Ladd,  Psychol.,  Descrip. 
and  £xplan.y  221;  Wallbb,  Brain  (1891), 
189  ff.;  James,  Princ.  of  Psychol.,  ii.  493  ff. ; 
Delababbe,  Bewegnngsempfindungen  ( 1 89 1 ) ; 
Stumff,  Tonpsychologie,  i.  166,  426,  ii.  306, 
550;  also  citations  under  Effobt  (bodily). 

(E.B.T.-JJC.B.) 

Znnooenoe  (in  law):  see  Ionobakoe, 
and  Intention. 

Znorguiio:  see  Oboanic  (i). 

Inqnigitiim  [Lat.  inquisitio]  :  Ger.  In- 
quisition, Glauhensgerieht ;  Fr.  Inquisition; 
Ital.  Inquisizione,  An  ecclesiastical  court  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  called  officially 
the  Holy  Office,  and  instituted  for  the  sup- 
pression of  heresy  and  certain  other  offences 
against  morality  and  canon  law. 

The  Inquisition  was  formally  organized 
toward  the  close  of  the  1 2th  and  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  centuries  under  Popes  Innocent 
in  and  Gregory  YII,  and  the  principal  theatre 
of  its  operations  included  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  Portugal,  and  Germany.  It  was  re- 
organized in  Spain  in  the  15th  century  on  an 
ecclesiastico-political  basis,  and  became  noted 
for  the  severity  of  its  proceedings,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  Netherlands.  The 
Inquisition  reached  its  height  in  the  x6th 
century.  It  was  suppressed  in  France  in 
1772,  in  Portugal  under  John  VI,  and  in 
Spain  in  1834. 

LitercUure:  Lea,  Hist,  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion of  the  Middle  Ages  (1887-8);  Gans, 
Kircheugesch.  Spaniens  (1862-79),  iiL  1-93; 
C.  DoNAis,  Les  Sources  de  THistoire  de 
rinquisition,  &c.,  in  Rev.  des  Quest.  Hist., 
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zxx  (t88i);    Rajtke,  The  Popes;  Hefblb,  monly  characterized  as  iniellectiial,  moral,  or 
Cardinal  Ziroenes  (Bug.  trans.,  i860).  (a.t.o.)  -^•^•— -"•    -""         '--     "^  '        -        -^•" 

ZnMudty  (and  Baaity)  [Lat.  tfuam'to^, 
from tn+MniM, sound]:  Ger.  Wahntifm;  Fr. 
dimence,  foUe  (mania);  Ital.  jxuszia,  foUia 
(pop.),  infirmitk  mentale  (in  law).  A  serious 
departure  from  the  normal  in  uie  sphere  of 
thought,  emotion,  or  rational  action,  bj  way 
of  defect  or  irregularity.  (;.j.-j.m.b.) 

.  The  conventional  use  of  the  term  implies  that 
the  disorder  is  not  merely  temporary  or  inci- 
dental to  a  temporary  physical  condition  (a 
person  in  a  fit  of  anger,  or  under  the  influence 
of  an  intoxicant,  or  in  the  delirium  of  fever 
is  not  considered  insane);  while  a  more 
special  usage  eliminates  as  well  the  con- 
ditions of  primary  defect  (idiocy)  and  of 
simple  loss  or  decay  of  &culty  (dementia), 
and  thus  confines  the  term  to  perversions  or 
aberrant  forms  of  mental  functioning  (Ver- 
riicktheit)  which  constitute  in  many  cases 
the  salient  characteristics  of  the  insane 
state.  There  is,  too,  the  legal  or  prac- 
tical conception  of  insanity,  which  pro- 
poses such  tests  as  the  ability  to  distinguish 
between  right  and  wrong,  the  being  *of 
sound  mind,  memory,  and  understanding,'  the 
capacity  to  conduct  one's  affairs.  However 
necessary  and  admittedly  useful  the  popular, 
the  legal,  and  the  clinical  conceptions  of 
insanity  may  be,  they  do  not  contribute  to 
a  clearer  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
defects  to  which  they  refer.  In  distinction 
from  them  are  the  psychological  and  the 
pathological  or  somatic  modes  of  viewing 
insanity,  both  founded  upon  scientific  prin- 
ciples, but  both  also  lamentably  incomplete; 
the  former  considers,  mainly,  abnormal  forms 
of  mental  function ;  the  latter  diseased  condi- 
tions of  the  brain  looked  upon  as  the  substra- 
tum of  such  function.  Both  consider  insanity 
not  in  the  restricted  or  conventional  sense, 
but  comprehensively,  as  the  totality  of  ab- 
normal mental  and  cerebral  conditions.  The 
terms  mental  pathology  and  psycho-pathology 
are  better  suited  to  describe  what  is  thus 
considered  than  insanity. 

Psyekology.  The  factors  of  greatest  im- 
portance in  the  determination  of  psycho-neu- 
roses (or  less  accurately  the  insanities)  are 
precisely  those  that  most  profoundly  influence 
normal  mental  life.  Such  are  heredity  and 
the  conditions  of  existence ;  inherited  natural 
capacities,  and  environmental  nurtural  ex- 
periences. Again,  mental  functions  as  thus 
determined  are  psychologically  different, 
particularly  as  they  involve  what  are  com- 


volitional  elements.  The  various  insanities 
are  thus  distinguished  from  one  another  by 
their  inherited  or  acquired  character,  by  their 
special  relations  to  periods  of  growth  or 
decay,  by  the  symptoms  which  characterize 
them,  by  their  relation  to  known  conditions 
of  the  nervous  system.  All  of  these  factors 
may,  and  several  of  them  frequently  do^ 
combine  to  the  production  of  a  given  form  of 
insanity;  so  that  its  distinctive  name  or 
characteristic  may  vary  according  as  one  or 
another  factor  becomes  especially  prominent. 
The  factors  thus  enumerated  may  be  spoken 
of  as  (i)  aetiological,  the  general  causes  and 
conditions  of  insanity;  (2)  symptomatic, 
the  mental  and  bodily  abnormal  phenomena ; 
and  (3)  somatic  or  pathological  in  the 
narrow  sense,  the  specific  dependence  upon 
diseased  conditions  of  the  nervous  system. 
Of  these  the  symptoms  are  for  the  psycho- 
logist) and  probably  also  for  the  psychiatrist, 
the  most  instructive. 

The  insanities  are  also  profitably  viewed 
as  exaggerations  of  normal  tendencies ;  and 
this  bo^  generaUy  as  abnormalities  in  the 
aggregate  mental  endowment,  but  still  more, 
specifically,  in  the  distribution  and  balance 
of  faculties.  Insanity  is  lack  of  poise  and 
balance  more  frequently  than  it  is  defect  or 
degeneration.  Fluctuations  in  emotional  sus- 
ceptibility, in  intellectual  power,  in  practical 
energy,  are  normal  and  psychological,  but 
when  these  fluctuations  exceed  normal  limits 
there  is  insanity;  and  between  there  is  a 
¥ride  and  vaguely  determined  borderland. 
In  other  words,  while  despondency  and  excite- 
ment are  in  themselves  normal  occurxenoes, 
the  temperament  that  gives  way  upon  slight 
or  ordinary  occasions  to  violent  fits  of  de- 
jection, or  is  prone  to  periods  of  exaggerated 
and  wild  excitement,  is  closely  akin  to  that  of 
the  victim  of  melancholia  or  of  mania ;  while 
the  borderland  of  eccentricity,  of  high  en- 
dowment in  a  limited  sphere  combined  with 
marked  deficiency  in  other  directions,  readily 
yields  illustrations  of  many  typical  forms  of 
mental  irregularities. 

While  it  may  be  maintained  (Mercier,  Mor- 
selli)  that  insanity,  like  mental  processes  in 
general,  is  to  be  judged  by  conduct,  this  should 
not  be  construed  to  disparage  the  source  of 
information  to  be  derived  from  the  patient's 
own  description  of  his  feelings  and  tiioughts. 
It  is  false  to  judge  insanity,  as  it  is  to  judge 
normal  action,  wholly  from  without  Per- 
verse motives  may  lead  to  wise  conduct;  a 
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Bound  decision  may  be  provoked  by  absurd 
deliberations  and  donbts;  abnormal  tendencies 
may  be  resisted  and  concealed.  The  very 
inconsistency  between  inner  feelings  and  outer 
conditions  often  constitutes  the  psycbo-neuro- 
sis.  It  is  equally  true  that  an  action  must 
be  judged  in  the  light  of  its  environment. 
The  ecstatic  expression  of  joy  by  a  child  might 
be  a  qrmptom  of  insanity  if  manifested  by  an 
adult ;  an  action  normal  for  one  temperament 
or  in  one  grade  of  social  life  might  be  so 
foreign  to  another  as  to  suggest  a  mental 
disorder;  the  belief  in  witches  and  zeal  in 
the  persecution  of  them  which  was  held 
laudable  a  few  centuries  ago  might  well  be 
regarded  to-day  as  the  product  of  insanity. 

Finally,  it  is  well  to  emphasize  again  that 
insanity  must  not  be  too  exdusively  viewed 
as  an  intellectual  disorder.  Perverted  think- 
ing, the  entertainment  of  delusions,  eccentri- 
cities of  conduct  naturally  attract  attention ; 
but  an  abnormality  in  the  emotional  sphere, 
an  insensibility  to  the  ordinary  motives  of 
action,  a  personal  uncleanliness  and  indecency 
which  is  bom  of  deep  alteration  of  personal 
and  social  feelings,  a  waywardness  of  action, 
are  far  more  common  than  the  more  pic- 
turesque inteUectual  irregularities,  and  often 
determine  the  latter.  In  this  field,  too,  lies 
the  basis  of  the  social  unfitness  of  the  insane. 

Aetiology,  The  causes  of  insanity  are 
profitably  considered  as  predisposing  and 
exciting;  the  former  refer  to  the  general 
concomitant  conditions  affecting  insanity,  the 
latter  to  the  particular  occasions  and  ac- 
cidents likely  to  bring  it  on.  Of  the  former 
a  most  prominent  factor  is  the  social  environ- 
ment. Insanity  has  been  termed  a  disease 
of  civilization ;  its  rareness  among  savages 
has  been  noted;  its  increase  in  cities  and 
populations  most  markedly  characteristic  of 
modem  life  has  been  claimed.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  social  relations  and  obligations  con- 
stitute a  preponderant  factor  in  the  mental 
life  of  sane  and  insane  alike ;  it  is  true  that 
the  maladaptation  and  imperfect  adaptation 
of  certain  portions  of  all  civilized  communi- 
ties is  a  factor  in  the  production  of  insanity. 
But  it  can  hardly  be  inferred  that  civilized 
life,  properly  developed,  in  itself  predisposes 
to  insanity,  however  readily  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  a  more  complex  mental  structure 
with  more  delicate  parts  and  nicer  construc- 
tion is  more  liable  to  faults  of  mechanism  and 
varieties  of  derangement  than  the  simpler 
and  more  vacant  minds  of  primitive  peoples. 
As  between  the  different  strata  of  society, 


there  seems  to  be  evidence  that  most  of  all 
the  very  poor — those  upon  whom  lack  of 
proper  nutrition,  proneness  to  alcoholic  in- 
dulgence, unsuitable  hygiene  and  moral  sur- 
roundings have  worked  most  severely — 
contribute  most  to  the  aggregate  of  insanity ; 
and  that  again  those  in  easy  circumstances, 
with  too  litUe  or  irrational  occupation,  prone 
to  much  self-indulgence,  and  over-attention  to 
personal  longings  and  sensations,  yield  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  the  insane.  Regarding 
excessive  strain  or  overwork,  the  preponder- 
ance of  opinion  seems  to  indicate  that  as 
a  &ctor  of  insanity  this  has  been  highly  over- 
rated. It  is  not  work  and  occupation,  but 
the  worry  and  anxiety  accompanying  many 
of '  the  forms  of  earning  a  livelihood,  the 
ambition  and  the  strain  that  incites  to  un- 
healthy forms  and  habits  of  activity,  that 
should  be  enumerated  as  more  important 
aetiological  factors  of  insanity. 

Next  to  the  social,  the  hereditary  fieustors 
demand  notice.  One-fourth,  or  one-third,  or 
even  a  greater  proportion  of  all  regularly 
enumerated  cases  of  insanity  appear  in  in- 
dividuals whose  families  present  other  cases 
of  insanity  or  nervous  taint.  Insanity  is 
graved  in  the  nervous  stracture.  This  should 
not  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  insanity,  least 
of  all  the  particular  form  of  it,  is  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  frequency  with  which  certain 
members  of  a  family  escape  the  taint  which 
passes  on  to  others  in  direct  or  collateral 
descent,  the  variety  of  forms  which  the  taint 
assumes — mania  here,  epilepsy  there,  neura- 
sthenia or  hysteria  in  a  third  case,  marked  but 
eccentric  ability  in  a  fourth — are  most  char- 
acteristic. What  is  inherited  is  properly 
spoken  of  as  a  diathesis  (and  as  such  enu- 
merated as  a  separate  aetiological  factor), 
an  instability  of  organization  which  at  certain 
critical  periods  of  life,  or  as  a  result  of  stress, 
exhibits  the  characteristic  degeneration.  Age 
is  an  important  factor,  especially  in  relation 
to  the  special  forms  of  insanity.  Apart  from 
idiocy  and  imbecility,  insanity  in  the  first 
fifteen  years  of  life  is  rare ;  between  fifteen 
and  twenty  attacks  increase,  while  the  two 
most  predisposing  decades  are  those  between 
twenty  and  thirty,  and  between  thirty  and 
forty,  the  former  perhaps  predominating. 
The  period  of  maturity  and  fullest  expansion 
of  brain  power  is  the  danger  period  of  derange- 
ment. For  different  periods  difibrent  in- 
sanities are  characteristic:  idiocy,  spasms, 
convulsions,  epilepsy  in  the  earliest  periods  ; 
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parozjrsmal  mania,  hysteria,  great  motor  and 
emotional  rather  than  intellectual  disturbance 
in  early  manhood  and  womanhood;  active 
mania  and  delusions  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
later  melancholia,  with  dementia  in  old  age. 
Statistics  regarding  sex  must  be  interpreted 
with  regard  to  the  proportion  of  men  and 
women  in  the  general  population  and  the 
relative  low  mortality  of  women ;  when  that 
is  done  it  is  probable  that  an  excess  of  insanity 
among  males  will  appear,  although  this  becomes 
significant  only  when  the  special  liability  of 
men  to  certain  mental  diseases  and  of  women 
to  others  is  taken  into  account.  (See  Mania, 
Melancholia,  Htstbbia,  and  Pabaltsis.) 
The  effect  of  consanguineous  marriages  in  the 
production  of  insanity  is  frequently  asserted, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how  far  such  a 
factor  exists  apart  from  the  concentration  thus 
possible  of  a  neurotic  diathesis. 

Of  more  specific  factors  (most  of  which  may 
be  termed  exciting)  may  be  mentioned  disease 
of  the  mother  during  pregnancy,  iigury  in 
parturition,  accidental  injury  in  later  years, 
intemperance,  sexual  excess,  the  stress  oc- 
casioned by  the  crises  of  life,  and  an  endless 
series  of  mental,  and  particularly  emotional, 
shocks  or  strains.  Such  exciting  causes 
usually  co-operate  with  the  predbposing 
causes  in  the  production  of  a  specific  abnormal 
state.  This  is  best  illustrated  in  connection 
with  the  periods  of  adolescence,  child-birth, 
the  climacteric,  &c.,  at  which  times  latent 
tendencies  to  mental  break-down  become 
manifest.  Such  influences  have  been  well 
discussed  by  Mercier,  under  the  headings 
of  direct  and  indii*ect  stress,  and  again  as 
stress  of  internal  and  external  origin.  The 
special  aetiology  of  the  several  forms  of  insanity 
has  been  carefuUy  studied,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  exciting  causes;  these  are  mainly  of 
interest  to  the  clinical  alienist.  For  a  brief 
tabulation  of  them  see  Shaw,  as  cited  below, 

I37-46- 

Varieties  of  Insanity,    An  almost  endless 

number  of  varieties  of  insanity  has  been 
described,  particularly  by  clinical  alienists. 
In  the  article  on  Insanity  in  Tuke's  Dictionary 
of  Fsyehologieal  Medicine  some  one  hundred 
and  thirty  varieties  are  enumerated  without 
exhausting  the  terms  current  in  medical 
literature.  The  classification  of  these  in- 
sanities is  a  vexed  question  which  requires 
only  slight  notice  in  the  present  connection. 
A  classification  is  valuable  only  with  reference 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used. 
The  purposes  of  clinical  diagnosis  are  quite 


different  fix>m  those  of  psychological 
The  purely  practical  classifications  have  at>- 
tempted  to  select  the  salient  characteristicB 
of  actual  cases  of  insanity,  and  to  group  about 
them  as  main  types  subordinate  varieties 
which  deviate  more  or  less  from  them.  The 
result  is  logicaUy  indefensible,  but  practically 
useful.  Thus  Clouston's  clinical  classification 
includes,  among  others,  general  paralysis, 
traumatic  insanity,  alcoholic  insanity,  phthisi- 
cal insanity,  senile  insanity  (for  details  see 
his  work) ;  while  his  symptomatological  classi- 
fication groups  the  various  forms  of  defect 
about  states  of  (i)  mental  depression,  (2) 
mental  exaltation,  (3)  mental  alternation,  (4) 
fixed  and  limited  delusion,  (5)  mental  enfeeble- 
ment,  (6)  mental  stupor,  (7)  defective  inhibi- 
tion, (8)  insane  diathesis — all  of  them  variations 
of  psychological  functions.  But  in  actual 
description  such  terms  are  supplemented  by 
characteristic  groups  of  symptoms,  such  as 
epilepsy,  hysteria,  general  paralysis,  ftc.  In 
addition  to  the  clinical,  the  symptomatological, 
and  the  psychological  classifications,  there  are 
those  that  consider  mainly  the  pathological 
cause ;  those  that  consider  mainly  the  tune  of 
appearance,  or  specific  exciting  cause ;  those 
that  consider  the  association  with  specific 
bodily  diseases.  The  psychologist  will  find 
most  interest  in  the  symptoms  of  insanity,  but 
cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  natural  groups  of 
which  these  symptoms  are  characteristic; 
while  the  specific  study  of  the  derangements 
of  mental  processes  in  insanity  falls  under 
Abnobmal  Psycholooy  (q.  v.).  For  examples 
of  classification  consult  Shaw,  as  cited  below. 
Insanity  and  the  Brain.  That  normal  and 
abnormal  functions  alike  depend  upon  cerebral 
conditions  follows  necessarily  from  the  modem 
conception  of  their  nature.  But  the  imperfect 
state  of  knowledge  regarding  the  nervous  con- 
comitants of  mental  processes  renders  it  desir- 
able (in  this  connection)  to  indicate  only  a  few 
general  and  typical  correlations.  In  general 
abnormal  appearances  are  strikingly  frequent 
in  insanity;  some  of  them  are  local  and 
specific,  others  general  and  in  part  secondary 
in  chnracter.  They  may  be  considered  as 
macroscopic  and  microscopic ;  as  related  to 
insanity  in  general  or  to  the  specific  form  of 
it  which  is  present;  as  related  to  gross 
defect  or  derangement,  or  to  the  abnormal 
symptoms  manifested.  Thus  an  abnormallj 
large  or  small  or  misshapen  cranium,  an  ad- 
herent dura  mater,  opacity  of  the  arachnoid, 
arachnoid  cysts,  hyperaemia  or  congestion  or 
anaemia  or  inflammation  of  the  pia  mater. 
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atraphy  of  the  cerebral  sabstanoe,  smaUness 
of  brain,  hydrocephaloa,  softening  of  the 
bndn,  &c.,  are  some  of  the  pathological 
appearances  frequently  met  with.  More 
specifically,  severe  mental  defect  is  generally 
associated  with  marked  and  coarse  brain 
lesions.  Thus  in  idiocy  and  dementia  and 
epilepsy,  abnormality  of  size  and  weight  of 
brain,  tumours,  softening,  atrophy,  &c.,  are 
common,  while  in  mania  and  melancholia 
there  is  frequently  nothing  to  be  observed 
except  hyperaemia  and  slightly  uncertain  mi- 
croscopic irregularities.  (For  the  discussion 
of  the  special  pathology  of  such  conditions  see 
references  cited  under  Mania,  Mblancholia, 
Idiocy,  and  Epilepsy.)  In  regard  to  symptoms 
the  results  of  localization  of  function  have 
received  corroboration  in  the  field  of  insanity. 
Disorders  of  sight  and  hearing,  of  tactile 
and  motor  sensibility,  paralyses  and  spasms, 
motor  and  sensory  speech  defects,  have  been 
more  or  less  completely  correlated  with  lesions 
or  irritations  in  definite  portions  of  the  brain 
cortex.  Epilepsy  (q.v.)  and  aphasia  (see 
Speech,  defects  of)  best  illustrate  the  extent 
to  which  such  Localizatiok  (q.v.,  cerebral) 
has  been  carried.  Furthermore,  in  a  great 
majority  of  instances  we  have  reason  to 
suspect  cerebral  changes,  which,  however, 
elude  any  attempt  to  locate  them  accurately 
(cf.  Shaw,  cited  below,  chap.  vii).  See  Psy- 
chosis. 

LiUratttre:  most  psychological  in  treat- 
ment are:  Mebcieb,  Sanity  and  Insan. 
(1890);  Hyslop,  Ment.  Physiol.  (1895); 
Emmikohaus,  Allg.  Psycho-PathoL  (1878); 
Maussley,  Pathol,  of  Mind  (1895);  £.  Mob- 
SBiiLi,  Semej.  malat.  ment.  (3rd  ed., 
1899);  Sommeb,  Lehrb.  d.  peycho-patholo- 
gischen  Untersuchungsmethoden  (1899).  For 
general  data  of  Insanity  see  Keaepblin, 
Psychiatric  (6th  ed.,  1899) »  Spitzka,  Manual 
of  Insan.  (1893);  Kahlbaitm,  Gruppiruug 
d.  Psychosen  (1863) ;  Ziehen,  Psychiatric 
(1894);  F0BBE8  WiKSLOW,  Aids  to  Psychol. 
Med.  (1882);  Kbapft-Ebing,  Lehrb.  d.  Psy- 
chiat.  (1879);  Adamkiewicz,  Functionsstor- 
nngen  d.  Grosshimrindes  (1898);  Clouston, 
Ment.  Diseases  (1887 ;  5th  ed.,  1898) ;  Buck- 
kill  and  TuKE,  Manual  of  Psychol.  Med.; 
Savage,  Insanity  (1884  and  1896);  Ghubch 
and  Pbtebson,  Nerv.  and  Ment.  Diseases 
(1898);  Bevan-Lewis,  Ment.  Diseases  (2nd 
ed.) ;  Meynebt,  Klin.  Vorlesungen  d.  Psy- 
chiatrie  (1890);  SioLAS,  Le9ons  cliniques 
sur  les  Malades  mentales  (1887-94);  G. 
Ballet,  Les  Psychoses  (Ital.  trans,  by  Mob- 


SELLi  with  additions,  1895).  Many  of  the 
systems  of  diseases  contain  excellent  contri- 
butions on  mental  diseases,  particularly 
2iiemssen's  Cyc.  of  the  Pract.  of  Med.,  The 
Twentieth  Cent.  Pract.  of  Med.,  &c.  J.  Shaw, 
Epitome  of  Mental  Diseases  (1892),  is  a  con- 
venient reference  book.  (j.j.) 

ZiUMUiity  (in  law).  Such  lack  of  mental 
soundness  as  makes  one  who  does  a  particular 
act  incapable  of  appreciating  its  real  character. 

Law  deals  in  all  instances  with  parti- 
cular acts,  and  (except  with  reference  to 
putting  an  aUeged  lunatic  under  guardian- 
ship) the  question  of  sanity  or  insanity  is  to 
be  determined  in  each  instance  with  reference 
to  the  act  in  question.  Monomania  does 
not  destroy  testamentary  capacity,  unless  it 
touches  something  involved  in  the  particular 
will.  So,  though  one  has  been  put  under 
guardianship  as  a  lunatic,  this  action  does 
not  necessarily  deprive  him  of  the  ability  to 
make  a  will  or  to  commit  an  actionable 
wrong  or  crime. 

Literature :  see  chapter  on  Insanity  in  its 
Medico-legal  Bearings,  in  Haboltox,  Syst. 
of  Legal  Med.,  ii.  19.  (s.e.b.) 

Xniects  [Lat.  in+seeare,  to  cutT:  Ger.  /n- 
eekten;  Fr.ineeetes;  Itsil.  tnaeUi.  The  insects, 
or  Hexapoda,  form  a  class  of  the  phylum 
Arthropoda,  in  which  the  body  is  divided  into 
three  regions :  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen. 

There  are  typically  a  pair  of  sensory 
antennae,  eyes,  a  pair  of  mandibles,  and  two 
pairs  of  maxillae  on  the  head ;  three  pairs  of 
legs  and  two  pairs  of  wings  on  the  thorax. 
The  ventral  genital  pore  is  situated  near  the 
extremity  of  the  abdomen.  The  Hexapoda  are 
typically  air-breathing  and  tracheate  animals, 
of  terrestrial  or  atrial  habit  in  the  adult  state ; 
they  are  remarkable  for  the  perfection  of  their 
sense-organs,  and  the  high  development  of 
their  instincts  and  ability  to  perform  acts 
which  seem  intelligent.  This  is  especially  true 
of  those  which  form  social  communities. 

LitercUwre :  J.  Lubbock,  Origin  and  Meta- 
morphoses of  Insects  (1874);  Ants,  Bees, 
and  Wasps,  Int.  Sci.  Ser.  (1882);  and  On  the 
Senses  of  Animals,  Int.  Sci.  Ser.  (1888); 
D.  Shabp,  Insects,  in  the  Cambridge  Nat. 
Hist.,  Pt.  I  (1895),  Pt.  n  (1899);  A.  S. 
Packabd,  Textbook  of  Entomol.  (1898);  W. 
Kibby  and  W.  Sfence,  Introd.  to  EntomoL 
(1816-28);  G.  W.  and  E.  G.  Peoeham,  The 
Instincts  and  Habits  of  the  Solitary  Wasps, 
Wise.  Geol.  Survey  Bull.,  No.  2,  1898  (valu- 
able).     Cf.    COMPABATIVE    PSYCHOLOGY,    and 

Instinct;  and  see  Bibliog.  G,  i,/.     (e.b.g.) 
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XnsMunbility :  see  Ahaebthbsia. 
Znaiglit  [in + eight]:  Oer.  EiruuAt^  An- 
Mchauung;  Fr.  eonnaisMnee  profonde  (no 
exact  equivalent);  Ital.  trUuizume,  (i) Ap- 
prehension of  the  more  enbtle  and  profound 
aspects  of  truth  in  a  relatively  immediate 
and  direct  way. 

(2)  The  organ  of  higher  intuition  or  reason, 
held  to  afford  direct  contemplation  of  truth. 

The  use  of  the  term  varies  from  the  more 
refined  and  penetrating  processes  of  thought 
to  the  supposed  faculty  of  Conticmflation 
(q.  V.)  of  the  mystics.  (j.h.b.) 

Insistent  Idea :  see  Impbbativb  Idba. 
Xnsdubilia  [Lat.  in  +  solvere,  to  loose; 
trans,  of  Aristotle's  mropia ;  used  mainly  in 
plural].  A  class  of  sophisms  in  which  a  ques- 
tion is  put  of  such  a  nature  that,  whether  it 
be  answered  affirmatively  or  negatively,  an 
argument  unimpeachable  in  form  will  prove 
the  answer  to  be  &lse. 

The  type  is  this.  Given  the  following  pro- 
position : 

,  This  assertion  is  not  true : 
is  that  assertion,  which  proclaims  its  own 
&lsity,    and    nothing    else,   true    or   false  t 
Suppose  it  true.     Then, 

Whatever  is  asserted  in  it  is  true, 
But  that  it  is  not  true  is  asserted  in  it ; 
.'.  By  Barbara,    That  it   is  not  true   is 
true; 

.'.  It  is  not  true. 
Besides,  if  it  is  true,  that  it  is  true  is  true. 
Hence, 

That  it  is  not  true  is  not  true, 
But  that  it  is  not  true  is  asserted  in  the 
proposition ; 
.*.  By  Darapti,  Something  asserted  in  the 
proposition  is  not  true ; 

.'.  The  proposition  is  not  true. 
On  the  other  hand,  suppose  it  is  not  true. 
In  that  case, 

That  it  is  not  true  is  true, 
But  all  that  the  proposition  asserts  is 
that  it  IB  not  true ; 
.'.  By  Barbara,  All  that  the  proposition 
asserts  is  true ; 

.*.  The  proposition  is  true. 
Besides,  in  this  case, 

Something  the  proposition  asserts  is  not 

true. 
But  all  that  the  proposition  asserts  is 
that  it  is  not  true ; 
.*.  By  Bokardo,  That  it  is  not  true  is  not 
altogether  true ; 

.'.  That  it  is  true  is  true ; 
.'.  It  is  true. 


Thus,  whether  it  be  true  or  not,  it  is  both 
true  and  not.  Now,  it  must  be  either  true  or 
not,  hence  it  is  botii  true  and  not,  which  ia 
absurd. 

Only  two  essentially  distinct  methods  of 
solution  have  been  proposed.  One,  which  is 
supported  by  Ockham  (Summa  Mitu  logieee, 
3rd  div.  of  3rd  part,  cap.  38  and  45),  admits 
the  validity  of  the  argumentation  and  its  oon- 
sequence,  which  is  that  there  can  be  no  such 
proposition,  and  attempts  to  show  by  other 
arguments  that  no  proposition  can  assert 
anything  of  itself.  Many  logical  writers 
follow  Ockham  in  the  first  part  of  his  solu- 
tion, but  £ul  to  see  the  need  of  the  second 
part.  The  other  method  of  solution,  sap- 
ported  by  Paulus  Venetus  {SophienuUa 
Aurea,  sophisma  50),  diametrically  denies  the 
principle  of  the  former  solution,  and  under- 
takes to  show  that  every  proposition  virtoally 
asserts  its  own  truth.  This  method,  therefore, 
denies  the  premise  of  the  antithesis  that '  all 
that  the  proposition  asserts  is  that  it  is  not 
true,'  since,  like  every  other  proposition,  it 
also  asserts  its  own  truth,  and  is  therefore 
contradictoiy  and  false,  not  in  what  it 
expressly  asserts,  but  in  what  it  implicitly 
asserts.  Some  writers  (as  Fries)  hold  that 
because  every  proposition  asserts  its  own 
truth,  therefore  nothing  is  a  proposition 
which  asserts  its  own  falsity.  See  Aristotle, 
Sophieticas  Elenehi^  cap.  25.  Other  proposed 
solutions  of  little  importance  are  given  by 
Paulus  Venetus,  loc.  cit.  (c&p.) 

Insomnia  [Lat.  in  +  eomnuSj  sleep]: 
Gkr.  SchlafheigkeU ;  Fr.  ineamnie;  Ital. 
insonnio.    Sleeplessness,  inability  to  sleep. 

The  amount  of  normal  sleep  varies  with  the 
period  of  life  and  the  individual ;  any  marked 
deficiency  in  habitual  sleep  might  be  termed 
insomnia,  although  the  term  is  usually  re- 
stricted to  a  more  or  less  chronic  defect  due 
to  some  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system. 
Defective  sleep  may  consist  of  a  deficiency  in 
quality  as  well  as  in  quantity,  although  in- 
somnia refers  usually  to  the  latter  alone. 
The  two  frequently  exist  together.  The  causes 
of  the  insomnias  are  various ;  some  are  due  to 
bodily  disorders,  but  most  are  of  nervous  origin. 
It  is  common  among  the  insane,  and  is  often 
the  most  distressing  accompaniment  of  melsa- 
cholia.  In  weakened  conditions  of  the  nervous 
system  in  those  temperamentally  disposed  to 
nervous  disorders,  insomnia  is  apt  to  be 
caused  by  slighter  degrees  of  the  same  in- 
fluences— such  as  worry,  grief,  excitement — 
that  produce  it  in  others. 
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For  artificially  produced  loss  of  sleep  eee 
Blebp. 

Partial  sleeplessnesB  may  lead  to  Somnam- 
BuusM  (q.  ▼.)  and  Automatic  Action  (q.  ▼.). 
The  medical  literature  ib  ooncemed  with  the 
treatment  of  insomnia;  and  for  this  purpose 
PbTCHO-THXRAFXUTics  (q.  Y.)  havc  been  tried 
with  considerable  success. 

Literaitire:  H.  M.Ltmak,  Insomnia  ( 1 885); 
Macfabland, Insomnia  (i  890);  C.  Edoelow, 
Modem  Sleeplessness  (1891);  E.  Yuno,  Le 
Sommeil  normal  et  le  Sommeil  patbologique 
(1893);  Bbowk,  Disorders  of  Sleep,  in 
Twentieth  Cent.  Pract.  of  Med.,  z.  813.  (j.j.) 

Xupixation  [Lat.  ifupiraHoy  from  inspt- 
rare,  to  breathe  into] :  Oer.  Eingebung ;  Fr. 
impiraiion;  Ital.  upiraziime.  (i)  An  iUu- 
mination  or  stimulation  of  the  human  mind 
which  is  conceived  to  be  of  supernatural 
origin. 

(2)  The  doctrine  that  the  writers  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures  were  so  informed  and 
guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  to  make  them 
truly  express  the  mind  and  produce  the  word 
ofOod. 

In  the  first  sense  Socrates  was  inspired  by 
the  suggestion  of  his  daimon.  So  also  the 
divine  illumination  of  Philo  and  the  intuition 
of  the  mystics  are  inspiration  in  the  first 
sense.  In  the  narrower  and  more  technical 
sense  of  the  term  it  is  distinguished  by  exact 
writers  from  Revelation,  which  means  orig^inal 
communication  of  truth,  and  is  confined  to  the 
process  of  its  transmission.  Theories  of  in- 
spiration have  been  various,  as  for  example 
(i)  verbal,  the  dictation  of  the  words  of  the 
message  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  (2)  plenary, 
that  the  Scripture  is  fully  inspired  in  all  its 
parts;  (3)  limited  or  partial,  that  only  parts 
of  the  Scripture  are  fully  inspired  or  that 
only  certain  elements  are  inspired. 

LtUraiure:  Dblitzsch,  De  Inspirations 
Scripturae  Sacrae  (Leipzig,  1872);  Rohkbbt, 
Die  Inspiration  d.  heiligen  Schrifb  (Leipzig, 
1889);  Rabaud,  Hist,  de  la  Doctrine  de 
llnspiration  (Paris,  1883);  John  De  Witt, 
What  is  Inspiration!  (N.  Y.,  1893);  Wbst- 
cqtt,  Introd.  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels; 
Ladd,  Doctrine  of  Sacred  Scriptures  (N.  Y., 
1883).  (A,T.O.) 

Zniitabilitj  [Lat.  in  +  stabHia,  stable, 
from  store,  to  standi:  Oer.  UnhuUindigkeU ] 
Fr.  inHabUiti;  Ital.  inHainliiiL  Relative 
liability  to  Dissociation  and  Disaggbboa- 
nON  (q.  v.),  either  mental  or  nervous. 

Instability  is  a  general  word  for  all  sorts 
of  retrogrude  or  disintegrative   tendencies. 


In  psychology  it  is  applied  particularly  to 
lack  of  persistence  or  effectiveness  in  the 
functions  which  involve  synthesis  and  organi- 
zation. Cf.  Duprat,  InstabUiU  mentdU,  and 
the  textbooks  of  mental  diseases  (in  which 
the  term  is  often  used  without  clear  defini- 
tion). (J.M.B.) 

Ziurfeiiiet  [Lat.  insHneUui]  :  Ger.  Instinkt ; 
Fr.  instinct ;  Ital.  isHnto.  (i)  An  inherited 
reaction  of  the  sensori-motor  type,  relatively 
complex  and  markedly  adaptive  in  character, 
and  common  to  a  group  of  individuals. 

(2)  Native  endowment  of  any  kind;  the 
adjective  instinctive  is  frequently  used  in 
this  sense.  This  meaning  is  not  recom- 
mended; the  terms  congenital,  innate,  and 
impulsive  serve  this  purpose  adequately. 

(i)  This  definition  makes  instinct  a  defi- 
nitely biological,  nota  psychological  conception. 
No  adequate  psychological  definition  of  in- 
stinct is  possible,  since  the  psychological  state 
involved  is  exhausted  by  the  terms  sensation 
(and  also  perception),  Instinct-feeling,  and 
Imfulsb  (q.  v.).  This  definition,  it  will  be 
seen,  rules  out  the  application  of  the  term 
instinct  to  tendencies  and  impulses  which 
do  not  have  definite  native  motor  channels  of 
discharge.  The  line  of  difficulty  with  this 
definition  lies  in  the  distinction  of  instinct 
from  refiex  action;  but  the  facts  that 
instinct  is  definitely  associated  with  stimula- 
tion through  the  higher  centres  (sensori- 
motor), and  that  it  is  highly  adaptive 
and  relatively  complex,  while  reflexes  are 
relatively  simple  and  not  always  evidently 
adaptive,  serve  to  differentiate  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  distinction  of  instinct 
from  action  of  the  secondary-automatic  type 
is  in  their  origin  respectively,  the  former 
being  congenital,  the  latter  acquired.  Fur- 
ther, they  differ  psychologically  in  that  in- 
stincts may  involve  a  high  degree  of  con* 
sciousness,  with  attention ;  and  also  inasmuch 
as  secondary-automatic  acts  exhibit  the  pro- 
gi*essive  conative  determination,  described 
under  Habit  (q.  v.),  as  the  instincts  do  not. 

The  much  discussed  question  of  the  origin 
of  instincts  has  given  rise  to  various  theories. 
There  are  two  main  views,  called  respectively 
the  'lapsed  intelligence'  and  the  'reflex' 
theory.  According  to  the  former,  instincts 
have  arisen  through  intelligent  accommoda- 
tions which  have  become  secondary-automatic 
actions,  and  have  been  transmitted  by  physical 
heredity.  This  theory  is  held  by  Wundt, 
Eimer,  Cope,  &c.  The  principal  difficulty 
with  it  is  the  lack  of  evidence  of  the  actual 
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transmission  of  acquired  characters,  together 
with  the  difficulty  of  supposing  sufficient  in- 
telligence so  far  back  in  the  history  of  life. 
The  psychological  dififerences  between  instinct 
and  secondary-automatic  actions  also  create 
a  difficulty  (Stout).  The  other  great  class  of 
theories — the  reflex  theories — hold  that  the 
instincts  have  arisen  by  the  gradual  accumu- 
lation of  reflex  adjustments  to  the  environ- 
ment; a  compounding  of  such  adjustments, 
which  may  be  both  congenital  adaptations,  or 
variations,  and  individually  acquired  organic 
accommodations  (as  think  those  who  hold  to 
the  inheritance  of  acquired  character,  e.g. 
Spencer),  or  only  congenital  adaptations 
(those  who  do  not  so  hold).  The  main  ob- 
jections to  this  theory  are  that  it  does  not 
account  for  the  survival  of  the  early  begin- 
nings of  an  instinct  before  it  is  of  utility,  and 
also  that  it  does  not  account  for  the  &ct8  of 
co-ordination  of  muscular  groups.  The  two 
views  are  held  by  some  (Romanes)  to  be  both 
partly  true.  A  third  point  of  view  consists 
in  the  application  of  the  principle  of  Oboakig 
Selection  (q.  v.)  to  some  instincts ;  according 
to  which  accommodations  of  all  kinds,  whether 
intelligent  or  organic,  may  serve  to  supple- 
ment incomplete  endowment  and  so  keep  a 
species  alive  until  variations  are  secured 
sufficient  to  make  the  instinct  relatively  in- 
dependent (LI.  Morgan,  Baldwin,  Groos, 
Stout).    Cf.  CoiNciDEin:  Vabiation. 

LitercUure:  general  works  on  psychology, 
and  works  on  Compabative  Pstchology 
(q.  V.) ;  also  many  of  the  titles  given  under 
Evolution,  and  Biblioo.  G,  i,/  2,1,  Fur- 
ther :  Ll.  Moboan,  Some  Definitions  of  In- 
stinct (Nat.  Sci.,  May,  1895),  Habit  and 
Instinct,  and  Animal  Behaviour  (1900); 
Gboob,  The  Play  of  Animals,  and  the  Play 
of  Man  (Eng.  trans.);  Romanes,  Ment. 
Evolution  in  Animals  (especially  the  Ap- 
pendix, a  posthumous  paper  by  Chableb 
Dabwin),  and  Darwin  and  after  Darwin, 
Pt.  I ;  Baldwin,  Science,  March  20  and  April 
10,  1896,  and  Story  of  the  Mind,  chap,  iii; 
Licata,  Fisiologia  dell'  istinto  (1879);  Masgi, 
Teorie  sulla  formazione  naturale  deu  istinto, 
R.  Accad.  Sci.  (Napoli,  1893);  Whitman,  in 
Woods  HoU  Biol.  Lects.  (1899). 

QJ.M.B.,  (7.F.S.,  C.Ll.M.} 

Znstinot-feeling :  see  Impulse. 

ZnstinctiTe  Morality:  Ger.  trutinktive 
MoralitiU'y  Fr.  marcUiti  insHncUve;  Ital. 
moralM  istirUtva,  (i)  Conduct  exhibiting 
the  external  marks  of  moral  conduct,  but  due 
to  instinctive  action  of  the  individual  nature 


in  given  circumstances,  and  not  to  deliberate 
choice. 

Instinctive  morality  is  thus  without  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  morality  (of  the  distinc- 
tion between  good  and  evil)  and  accordingly 
without  choice  of  the  good  as  good. 

At  the  same  time  it  may  be  the  basis 
upon  which  conscious  morality  is  built  up  in 
the  individual  character.  The  facts  of  in- 
stinctive morality  are  exhibited  in  the  con- 
duct of  races  and  of  children  before  the  stage 
of  moral  reflection  has  been  reached.  Thus 
the  social  instinct  is  held  (as  by  Hutcheson, 
Inquiry,  iii.  15)  to  be  a  'principle  of 
virtue.'  (W.B.S.) 

(2)  The  term  is  also  used  to  indicate  a 
supposed  moral  instinct  by  which  conduct  is 
regulated  without  further  intellectual  or  other 
preparation  or  cultivation.  It  is  in  so  far  a 
form  of  the  native  or  intuitive  theory.   (j.M3.) 

Zxurtitiition  [Lat.  instUuUo] :  Ger.  Insti- 
tution; Fr.  institution  \  Ital.  instituzione. 
Any  established  and  successful  arrangement 
for  carrying  out  a  purpose,  such  as  business, 
education,  &c. 

Certain  of  the  most  important,  apart  from 
private  establishments,  are  (i)  social  insti- 
tutions— those  belonging  to  or  administered 
by  Society  (q«v.);  and  (2)  political  institu- 
tions— those  belonging  to  or  administered  by 
the  State  (q.  v.).  (jjc.p.) 

Instmction  [Lat.  instruction  from  in  + 
struere,  to  build] :  Ger.  Unterriehti  Fr.  in- 
struction; Ital.  istruzione.  The  teaching 
act  whereby  the  pupil  is  informed  and  also 
trained  and  stimulated  to  acquire  knowledge 
and  mental  power.  (c.De  g.-j jcb.) 

It  concerns  itself  chiefly  vrith  three 
things:  the  materials,  the  course,  and  the 
methods  of  instruction.  The  materials  of 
instruction  are  the  literature  and  science 
that  constitute  human  knowledge.  Its  fi-rst 
stage  is  to  enable  the  pupil  to  master  the 
symbols  that  pertain  to  the  acquisition  and 
expression  of  knowledge ;  that  is,  the  pupil 
must  first  be  taught  to  read,  to  write,  and  to 
compute.  He  must  next  be  taught  the  most 
patent  facts  that  influence  his  intellectual, 
moral,  and  social  life.  The  curriculum  of 
study  has  varied  with  the  complexity  of  life 
and  the  national  ideals  of  the  place  and 
function  of  the  individual.  Democratic  society 
demands  the  open  door  into  every  department 
of  human  activity,  hence  the  ideal  elementary 
curriculum  in  a  system  of  universal  education 
furnishes  the  essential  elements  of  all  human 
culture.     It    lays  the  foundations  for   the 
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mastery  of  the  qaantitative  Bciences  by  matbe- 
matical  iraiiiingy  and  for  the  bumanities  by 
its  inatruction  in  history,  literature,  grammar, 
civicBy  and  geography.  In  the  secondary 
period  the  curriculum  is  usually  limited  to 
fewer  branches,  but  stUl  to  those  typical  of 
all  culture.  It  differs  chiefly  from  the 
elementary  course  of  study  by  its  more 
intensive  character  and  its  more  scientific 
methods. 

The  course  of  instruction  depends  upon 
the  age,  ability,  and  natural  interests  of  the 
pupils.  In  the  earlier  years  of  school  life 
its  course  of  procedure  is  governed  more  by 
the  psychological  needs  of  the  pupil  than 
by  the  logical  unfolding  of  the  subject.  During 
the  high  school  period,  however,  the  course 
of  instruction  follows  much  more  closely  the 
order  of  scientific  procedure,  causal  relations 
being  more  emphasized  than  accidental  ones. 
Herbart  recommends  the  blending  of  three 
orders  of  progpress,  namely,  (i)  the  merely 
presentative,  which  gives  facts;  (2)  the 
analytic,  which  separates  wholes  into  their 
elements;  and  (3)  the  synthetic,  which  pre- 
sents in  proper  order  and  relation  the  mani- 
fold material  of  human  culture. 

The  method  of  instruction  varies  with  the 
knowledge  and  capacity  of  the  pupil.  In  the 
early  years  the  steps  must  be  short,  the  rela- 
tions of  subject-matter  simple,  the  strain 
upon  the  attention  brief;  while  the  presen- 
tation should  be  varied,  vivacious,  and  in- 
teresting. In  the  high  school  the  methods 
of  instruction  follow  more  closely  the  ana- 
logies of  scientific  investigation,  being  for  the 
most  part  inductive  in  character  and  involv- 
ing the  lesser  systems  of  relationship;  thus, 
for  example,  botany  will  involve  the  function 
of  organs  as  well  as  the  naming  and  classi- 
fication of  plants ;  it  will  involve  also  a  study 
of  the  relations  of  the  plant  to  its  environ- 
ment of  earth,  air,  temperature,  and  light. 
See  Method  (educational),  Akalysib,  and 
Stkthesis. 

Literature :  Hxbbabt,  Sci.  of  Educ.  (trans, 
by  Felkin),  135-93;  Adams,  Herbartian 
Psychol,  applied  to  Educ,  81-187  ;  H.  Spen- 
CEBy  Education;  Bosenkranz,  Philos.  of 
Educ,  106-43;  Habbis,  Psychol.  Founda- 
tions of  Educ,  321-400;  Bain,  Educ.  as  a 
Science,  146-396;  Baldwin,  Story  of  the 
Mind,  chap,  iii;  Db  Dominigis,  Linee  di 
Pedagogia,  3  vols.  (1897);  B.  Abdig6,  La 
Scienza  dell'  Educazione  (1893).         (cdog.) 


curazione.  A  contract  whereby  the  person 
insured  pays  a  relatively  small  sum,  in  order 
to  receive  a  larger  sum  in  case  of  a  contin- 
gency which  would  otherwise  cause  him  a 
loss.  The  term  assurance  is  also  used,  espe- 
cially for  other  forms  than  life  insurance. 

It  is  the  last  clause  which  disting^shes 
insurance  from  Qambuno  (q.  v.).  Insurance 
contracts  and  gambling  contracts  are  both 
wagers,  and  may  be  exactly  alike  in  form; 
but  if  such  a  contract  is  made  for  contingent 
gain,  it  results  in  loss  of  utility  and  in  com- 
mercial demoralization;  while  if  it  is  made  to 
prevent  contingent  loss,  it  results  in  increase 
of  utility  and  in  commercial  security.  See 
Jevons,  Theory  of  Political  Economy,     (a.t.h.) 

A  special  theoretical  interest  attaches  to 
insurance  from  the  fact  that  it  is  based  upon 
a  statistical  treatment  of  Fbobabilitt  (q.  v.). 
The  unit  payment  of  premium,  p,  represents — 
apart  from  cost  and  profits  to  the  insurance 
company  —  a  sum  which,  multiplied  by  the 
coefficient  a,  gives  the  quantity  6,  that  is 

ap  =  6. 

The  quantity  a  is  a  function  of  the  serial 
distribution  of  the  annual  payments  with 
the  subordinate  coefficients  a\  a'\  cl'^^  &c. — 
the  calculated  numbers  of  years'  payments 
of  the  insured  based  on  (e.  g.)  vital  statistics ; 
that  is 

ap  =  {pl^-a"^a"^-\-  ...)|>. 

The  quantity  6  is  the  sum  of  tlie  face  values 
of  all  the  policies  issued — apart  from  the 
settling  of  disputed  claims,  forfeitures,  &c. 
We  accordingly  have,  disregarding  corrections 
for  the  fluctuations  of  6, 


1>  = 


a'+a"  +  a'"+... 


giving  a  value  of  p  which  insures  the  com- 
pany against  loss.  The  point  of  interest  is 
that  />  is  a  function  of  the  a  values,  which  are 
calctdated  probabilities  of  life  in  years  of  per- 
sons of  different  ages.  The  application  of  the 
method,  in  practice,  to  all  sorts  of  social  and 
moral  facts  only  awaits  the  gathering  of 
statistics  to  furnish  data  for  the  preparation 
of  tables  like  those  for  mortality.  (j.m.b.) 

Integral  [Lai  integer ,  whole] :  Oer.  ( i )  ganz, 
(2)  ergdnzend;  Fr.  intSgral;    Ital.  itUegrale. 
(i)  Made  up  of  parts  in  someway — primarily 
spacially — distinct :    as  in    the  phrase   '  an 
[OF.    eneeurer,    to    insure] :  integral  whole.' 
Oer.  V0rneherung;  Fr.  asmirance;  Ital.  am-       (2)  Belonging,  as  one  of  distinct  parts, 
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to  a  whole:   as  in  the  phrase  'an  integral 
part.'    Gf.  Inteobation  (different  topics). 

The  phrase  *  in  some  way  distinct '  leaves 
open  the  question  of  the  separateness  of  the 
parts  when  taken  out  of  relation  to  the  whole. 
Distinct  means  here  more  than  distinguish- 
able,  and  in  most  cases — though  possibly  not 
always — it  means  separable  also,  an  in- 
tegral whole  meaning  a  whole  of  integrated 
parts.  (J.M.B.) 

Xntogral  (in  mathematics) :  see  Calculus. 

Integration  (and  Biflintegration)  [Lat. 
integer,  complete]:  Oer.  VerknUpfung;  Fr. 
ifUigroHon  (suggested);  Ital.  inteffrazione. 
Integration  is  the  act  or  process  of  bringing 
togeUier  as  parts  of  a  whole,  disintegration 
the  act  or  process  of  separation  into  component 
partfl. 

According  to  Herbert  Spencer  and  his 
school,  the  integration  ('aggregation,'  'con- 
centration,' '  consolidation ')  of  matter  is  one 
of  the  two  roost  general  momenta  of  the  evo- 
lution process,  and  disintegration  of  the 
process  of  dissolution  :  '  Evolution,  under  its 
simplest  and  most  general  aspect,  is  the  in- 
tegration of  matter  and  concomitant  dissipa- 
tion of  motion;  while  dissolution  is  the 
absorption  of  motion  and  concomitant  dis- 
integration of  matter '  {First  Princ.,  §  97). 

These  transformations  are  undergone  not 
only  by  every  aggregate,  but  also  by  its  more 
or  less  separate  parts,  and  are  exemplified  also 
by  the  combinations  of  the  parts.  The  local 
integration  of  Uke  units  is  segregation. 
Directly  or  indirectly,  integration  and  dis- 
integration characterize  the  development  not 
only  of  physical  and  biological  phenomena, 
but  also  of  psychical  and  social  pheno- 
mena {First  Frine.,  §§  107-15;  Prine,  of 
Psychd.,  §§  58-76,  380-3 ;  Prine,  of  Socid,, 
§§  224-7,  448-53*  763-7).  They  hold,  more- 
over, of  the  totfdity  of  things ;  for  '  the  entire 
process  of  things,  as  displayed  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  visible  universe,  is  analogous  to 
the  entire  process  of  things  as  displayed  in 
the  smallest  aggregates '  {First  Prine.,  §  183). 
Cf.  Inteobatign  (in  psychology).     (A.G.A.jr.) 

Integration  (in  mathematics).  The  method 
of  the  integral  Calculus  (q.  v.).  (j.m.b.) 

Integration  (in  psychology),  (z)  A 
mental  combination  in  which  the  composing 
elements  remain  qualitatively  distinguishable. 
Used  loosely  for  combination,  association 
(see  Redintegsation),  &c.,  until  given  this 
technical  sense  by  Baldwin  {Elements  of 
Psychol,,  1893,  Qlossary).  The  suggestion 
of  the  term   'colligation,'  as  a  translation 


of  VerknUpfung  (see  Kiilpe,  Grundriss  d. 
Psychol,  21,  285;  Eng.  trans.,  1895,  21, 
277),  is  directly  in  the  face  of  this  earlier  use 
of  integration,  besides  having  been  used  {Q&r, 
Colligation)  in  a  different  sense  by  earlier 
writers.  See  Colligatigk;  cf.  Cohbika- 
TioN,  CoMPLioATiOK,  and  Fusion.  It  also  has 
analogy  with  the  more  general  use  of  the  term 
and  with  its  mathematical  use.  (G.F.8.-nj.ic.B.) 

(2)  The  combination  of  qualitatively  dif- 
ferent contents  of  presentation  in  the  appre- 
hension of  a  single  object  (cf.  Stout^  Manual 
of  Psychol,),  This  is  a  special  case  of  mean- 
ing (i);  and  as  another  term,  CoLLiOATioir 
(q.  v.),  has  been  used  in  this  sense  (as  opposed 
to  the  union  of  disparate  elements  of  all  sorts), 
the  first  meaning  is  preferred. 

(3)  Spencer  8  use  carried  over  into  psycho- 
logy.  See  the  preceding  topic.    (j.)CJB.,  o jjb.) 

Intellect  (or  Intelligence)  [Lat.  tnUXU- 
gere,  to  understand] :  Oer.  VerMand;  Fr.  in- 
tdleet  {intdligence) ;  Ital.  inteOetto  {inteili- 
genza).  The  faculty  or  capacity  of  knowing ; 
intellection  or,  better,  CoGNinoK(q.v.)  denotes 
the  process.  The  corresponding  adjective  is 
intellectual  (together  with  intellective,  adjec- 
tive of  intellection).  (O.F.S.-J.1C3.) 

The  earlier  English  psychologists  used  the 
word  understanding  rather  than  intellect. 
Locke's  great  work  was  entitled  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding.  The  corresponding 
title  in  Reid  is  Essay  on  the  InteUedual 
Powers ;  but  even  he  makes  little  use  of  the 
word  intellect.  In  general,  intellect  is  used 
in  some  kind  of  antithesis  to  sensation.  But 
the  contrast  takes  different  forms  in  different 
writers.  In  Locke  it  is  the  contrast  between 
sensations  as  material  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  mind's  elaboration  of  this  material  on  the 
other.  In  Cudworth  and  similar  writers  the 
antithesis  is  between  higher  and  lower  facal- 
ties  of  knowing,  and  assumes  a  Platonic  form. 
'  There  is  a  superior  power  of  intellection  and 
knowledge  of  a  different  nature  from  sense 
which  is  not  terminated  in  mere  seeming  and 
appearance  only,  but  in  the  truth  and  roality 
of  things,  whose  objects  are  the  eternal  and 
immutable  essences  and  natmnes  of  things  and 
their  unchangeable  relations  to  one  another ' 
(Selby  Bigge,  Brit.  Moralists,  §  831). 

There  is  a  tendency  to  apply  the  terun 
intellect  more  especially  to  the  capacity  for 
conceptual  thinking.  This  does  not  hold  in 
the  same  degree  of  the  connected  word  in- 
telligence. We  speak  freely  of  '  animal  intelli- 
gence'; but  the  phrase  'animal  intellect' 
is  unusual.    However,  the  restriction  of  the 
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term  to  '  conceptual  process '  is  by  no  means 
so  fixed  and  definite  as  to  justify  us  in  in- 
cluding it  in  the  definition. 

As  '  intellect '  stands  for  the  capacity, 
intellection  stands  for  the  process  of  knowing. 
Here  again  there  is  a  tendency  to  restrict  the 
term  to  conceptual  thinking.  Ward  does  so 
definitely  and  consistently.  Croom-Robertson, 
on  the  other  hand,  gives  the  word  the  vridest 
possible  application,  making  it  coyer  all 
forms  of  cognitive  process.  On  the  whole, 
if  the  term  is  to  be  employed  at  all,  BobeHr 
son's  usage  appears  preferable,  as  corre- 
sponding better  to  the  generality  of  the 
words  intellect  and  intelligence.  See  also 
Classificatioh  (of  the  mental  func- 
tions). (GJr.8.,  J.1C.B.) 

LUeraiure :  see  the  textbooks  of  psycho- 
logy; BiBLioo.  Q,  I,  e,  2,  p;  Eislbb, 
Worterb.  d.  philos.  BegrifFe,  'Intellect' 
(especially  for  scholastic  distinctions  under 
InUUeetus). 

Xntellaotion :  see  Iktbllbct. 

TntellnctnaHinn  :  Qer.  IrUeUeetudUsmtu ; 
Fr.  intdUehidlitme ;  Ital.  intdleeiuaUsmo, 
(i)  In  psychology:  the  theory  which  finds 
the  inteUectual  or  cognitive  function  more 
fundamental  than  the  affective  and  conative, 
and  accounts  for  the  other  functions  in  terms 
of  it. 

Applied  especiaUy  to  Herbart's  doctiine  of 
the  '  mechanics  of  presentations,'  of  which 
feeling  and  will  are  functions. 

(2)  In  philosophy:  the  theory  which 
(a)  makes  the  ultimate  principle  of  the 
universe  some  form  of  thought  or  reason,  or 
(6)  holds  that  reality  is  completely  intelligible 
to  thought.    Cf.  Idealism  (i). 

It  is  opposed  to  Yoluntabism  (q.  v.)  and 
to  what  might  be  called  affectionism,  which 
make  will  and  feeling  respectively  the  ulti- 
mate explaining  principles.  In  this  meaning 
it  is  especially  applied  to  the  philosophy 
of  T.  H.  Green  {Prolegomena  to  Ethics),  who 
finds  all  reality  to  consist  in  'intellectual 
relations.'  (j.iC3.) 

Xntelleetiialimi  (aesthetic).  Emphasis 
upon  the  intellectual  content  or  ideal  element 
in  the  aesthetic  object,  and  the  derivation 
of  aesthetic  value  from  this  element.  It  is 
contrasted  with  Sensualism  (q.  v.)  and 
FoBMALiSM  (q.  v.),  and  especially  with 
emphasis  upon  the  emotional  aspects  of 
aesthetic  value.  The  theory  of  Hegel  repre- 
sents an  intellectualistic  tendency  (see  Beauty, 
lY).    Cf.  also  Rationalism. 

Literature:  Bebgmann,  tJber  das  Schone 


(1887).    See  also  under  the  topics  referred  to 
above.  (J.H.T.) 

IntelligMioe :  see  Intellect. 

XntelligiUe :  see  Latin  and  Soholastic 
Tbbminologt,  Glossary,  'intelligibilis';  and 
mundus  intelligibilis  under  Mundub;  also 
cf.  Eisler,  Worterb.  d.  philoa.  Begriffe, '  Intelli- 
gibel.'  (J.M.B.) 

X]it0mp«nuioe  8  see  Tempebange. 

Xntaaudon (in logic):  forforeign  equivalents 
see  C0MPBEHEN8ION  (in  logic),  with  which 
it  is  generally  in  modern  logic  taken  as 
synonymous. 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  scholastic 
use  of  the  term  itUentio,  On  the  history  of  the 
word  see  Baynes,  New  Analytic,  ii.  92.     (bjl.) 

Xntesuritj  (measurement  of  mental) :  see 
Webeb's  Law,  and  Fbohnbb's  Law,  and  cf. 
the  following  topic. 

Xntannty  (mental)  and  XntenaiTe 
Magnitude  [Lat  in  +  tendere,  to  stretch]: 
Ger.IrUensitcU,  Starke  (strength,  applied  rather 
to  stimulus),  ifUeneive  Grdeee;  Fr.  inteneiti, 
grandeur  inteneive;  Ital.  inteneitd^,  quantitd^ 
inteneica.  Intensive  magnitude  is  a  kind  of 
quantity,  inasmuch  as  it  admits  of  the  dis- 
tinction of  more  and  less.  Besides  saying 
absolutely  that  what  possesses  intensive  mag- 
nitude exists  or  does  not  exists  we  can  say 
that  it  exists  in  various  degrees.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  held  to  be  distinguished  firom 
extensive  quantity  or  magnitude,  because  the 
difference  between  one  intensity  and  another 
cannot  be  exhibited  as  a  separate  intensive 
magnitude;  whereas  the  difference  between 
one  extensive  magnitude  and  another  is  itself 
an  extensive  magnitude. 

In  the  gradual  transition  irom  blue  to 
green,  through  intervening  blue-greens  and 
green-blues,  each  colour  in  the  series  is  bluer 
than  that  which  follows  it  and  greener  than 
that  which  precedes  it.  Such  differences  of 
more  and  less  are  intensive.  If  a  green-blue 
be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  green  and  blue, 
such  intensive  variations  may  be  described  as 
variations  in  the  relative  degrees  of  green  and 
blue.  If  the  sensation  called  a  green-blue  is 
regarded  as  simple,  the  intensive  variation 
must  be  supposed  to  affect  merely  the  relative 
degrees  of  resemblance  of  the  green-blue  to 
pure  green  on  the  one  hand  and  pure  blue  on 
the  other.  On  either  hypothesis  the  term 
degree  is  preferable  to  intensity.  Degree 
may  be  used  to  denote  all  kinds  of  intensive 
magnitudes.  But  it  seems  convenient  to  give 
the  term  intensity  a  more  restricted  applica- 
tion.    It  means  more  especially  that  inten- 
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rive  quantity  of  sensation  which  is  a  function 
ciihe  quantity  of  phyrical  energy  expended  in 
its  production.  Thus  a  sound,  without  vary- 
ing in  pitch,  may  vary  in  intensity  (loudness) 
according  to  the  amplitude  of  the  vihrations 
which  affect  the  organ  of  hearing.  On  the 
other  hand,  variation  in  pitch,  with  approxi- 
mately unaltered  loudness,  is  a  variation  in 
intensive  magnitude  or  degree,  but  not  in 
intensity. 

It  is  a  question  how  far,  if  at  all,  the  inten- 
sity of  sensation  is  revivable  in  the  corre- 
sponding mental  image.  Most  psychologists 
assume  that  the  difference  is  only  one  of 
degree.  Others,  like  Lotze,  say  that  mental 
images  do  not  possess  intensity  at  all. 

It  has  been  maintained,  by  MQnsterberg 
and  others,  that  intensity  does  not  belong 
intrinsically  to  the  sensation  which  is  said 
to  be  more  or  less  intense,  and  that  it  is  not 
really  an  intenrive  magnitude.  On  this  view, 
what  we  take  for  an  intensive  quantity  is  in 
truth  the  extensive  quantity  of  some  con- 
comitant experience  (kinaesthetic  according 
to  Mtinsterberg). 

Others  regard  intensive  distinctions  as  really 
not  quantitative  mentally,  but  in  all  cases 
qualitative.    See  Quantity,  Quality,  and 

PSYCHOPHYSICS.  (O.F.S.,  J.M.B.) 

Literature:  the  textbooks  of  psychology 
and  treatises  on  psychophysics ;  Rant,  Krit. 
d.    reinen   Vemunft   (Eng.  trans.,   Miiller), 

136.  (jJf.B.) 

Xntant  (psychical) :  Ger.  Meinen  (nearest ; 
cf.  Eisler,sub  verbo),  SagenrWdllen,  im  Sinne 
haben;  Fr.  ifUentian;  Ital.  itUento  (cf.  foreign 
equivalents  given  for  Contknt  and  Inten- 
tion). What  intelligent  consciousness  '  means 
or  intends '  (James). 

The  word  is  not  in  general  use  in  this  sense. 
But  some  term  is  needed,  and  'intent'  seems 
peculiarly  appropriate.  The  intent  of  con- 
sciousness at  any  moment  is  virtually  identical 
with  the  object  of  consciousness  at  that 
moment.  But  the  word  '  intent,'  in  the  appli- 
cation we  propose,  marks  a  certain  point  of 
view  from  which  the  object  may  be  regarded. 

In  any  process  having  unity  of  interest 
there  must  also  be  corresponding  unity  of 
object.  If  our  interest  be  merely  in  attain- 
ing more  full,  definite,  or  vivid  knowledge,  the 
object  as  it  becomes  more  perfectly  known 
must  be  identified  as  the  same  with  the  object 
as  less  perfectly  known.  Hence  it  can  be  re- 
garded in  two  aspects.  As  the  process  ad- 
vances,the  object  progressively  receives  or  tends 
to  receive  further  specification.  At  any  moment 


its  detail  is  only  partially  presented.  Yet 
these  partial  presentations  come  before  con- 
sciousness as  appearances  of  one  and  the  same 
total  object  which  it  is  endeavouring  to  know 
in  its  completeness.  Now  this  total  object, 
considered  as  the  goal  of  conscious  endeavour, 
may  be  called  with  great  appropriateness  the 
intent  of  consciousness.  For  it  is  what  the 
mind  consciously  means  or  intends,  but  haa  not 
yet  attained.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the 
case  in  which  the  interest  involved  is  prac- 
tical— ^in  which  there  is  an  endeavour  after 
the  production  of  some  result  other  than  mere 
knowledge.  The  end  pursued  becomes  pro- 
gresrively  defined  in  the  process  of  its  achieve- 
ment. So  fiBtr  as  it  is  as  yet  indefinite,  and 
therefore  only  partially  developed  in  con- 
sciousness, it  is  an  '  intent.' 

The  word  Content  (q.  v.,  2)  has  sometimes 
been  used  in  a  sense  more  or  less  analogous  to 
that  which  we  propose  for  intent  (i.  e.  by  Brad- 
ley). But  this  usage  is  unfortunate.  In  Uie  first 
place,  the  intent  is  precisely  what  conscions- 
ness  does  not  contain.  In  the  second  place, 
the  phrase  '  content  of  consciousness '  has  a 
different  application  in  current  usage.  It  is 
applied  to  all  special  modifications  of  consdous 
experience,  whatever  may  be  their  nature,  and 
not  merely  to  objects  of  consciousness.  Indeed, 
it  is  sometimes  questioned  whether  we  ought 
to  apply  it  to  objects  at  all.  In  perceiving 
the  distance  of  things  in  space,  the  experiences 
connected  with  movements  of  the  eyes  play  an 
important  part.  These  experiences  are  con- 
tents of  consciousness;  but  they  are  not 
objects.  We  do  not  perceive  them.  What 
we  do  perceive  is  the  external  object  and  its 
spatial  relation.  Again,  when  we  are  pleased 
or  displeased  with  anything,  the  pleasure  or 
pain  is  a  content  of  consciousness.  But  it  is 
by  no  means  always  an  object  or  an  intent  of 
consciousness.  It  only  becomes  so  if,  and  so 
far  as,  we  reflect  on  our  subjective  state.  The 
same  holds  true  of  the  self.  There  are  always 
present  in  consciousness  contents  which  belong 
to  the  self  as  distinguished  from  the  not-self. 
But  we  are  not  always  thinking  of  ourselves. 
Self-consciousness  may  be  present  in  every 
moment  of  oar  waking  lives.  But  the  con- 
sciousness of  self  as  a  self  is  not  invariably 
present.  Finally,  it  would  be  correct  to  speak 
of  the  content  of  a  '  merely  feeling-conscious- 
ness '  in  the  sense  in  which  that  phrase  is  used, 
among  others,  by  T.  H.  Green.  But  it  wcmld 
not  be  correct  to  speak  of  such  a  consciousness 
as  having  an  intent. 

In  relation  to  allied   conceptions  we  may 
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remark  that  the  intent  is  the  conscioosness 
of  the  general  natare  of  the  End-state  (q.  v.) 
of  an  intellectual  process  before  it  is  reached ; 
and  in  mental  progress  toward  an  Ideal  (q.v.) 
we  have  successiTe  stages  of '  intent' 

(G.F.8.-J.M3.) 

Xntantion  [Lat.  m  +  tenders,  to  stretch] : 
Ger.  AbHefU ;  Fr.  desaein ;  Ital.  intenzione. 
The  purpose  in  view  in  any  action,  along 
with  all  the  consequences  of  the  action,  so 
far  as  foreseen  to  be  certain  or  probable. 

The  distinction  in  any  act  of  itUenHo,  actio, 
and  fini9  is  found  in  Gregory  I  (540-609 
A.D.):  cf.  Ziegler,  Oeach,  d,  ehrist.  Eth.,  347. 
The  definition  aboye  given  agrees  with  that 
of  Sidgwick  {Meth.  ofEth.).  The  intention 
is  thus  the  action  from  the  internal  or  agent's 
point  of  view ;  and  the  internal  character  of 
morality  is  brought  out  by  laying  emphasis 
on  the  intention  rather  than  on  the  external 
results  or  consequences.  Intentions  have  been 
distinguished  as  immediate  or  remote,  outer 
or  inner,  direct  or  indirect,  conscious  or  un- 
conscious, formal  or  material.  See  J.  S. 
Mackenzie,  Mantud  of  Ethics  (3rd  ed.),  60, 

61.  (W.E.S.) 

The  best  German  usage  of  Absicht  seems 
to  be  in  agreement  with  this,  the  distinction 
between  means  and  ends  (Zwecke)  being 
marked.  Absicht  is  the  end  for  which  there 
may  be  alternative  means  (Meinoug,  Psych,- 
eth,  Untersuch.  zur  Werttheorie,  94, 95 ;  Hofler, 
PsychdLogiCy  473,  518).  Where,  according  to 
Meinong  (loc.  cit.),  the  end  is  directly  pursued, 
vrithout  means,  Absicht  becomes  Ziel— a 
usage  not  genera],  however.  Cf.  Desiok,  and 
see  Tbbminologt  (German).  Intention,  in 
the  broader  ethical  sense  of  entire  moral 
Intent  (q.  v.),  a  determination  of  disposition 
or  character,  is  rendered  by  the  German 
Oesinnnng  (Hofler,  loc.  cit.).  (J.M3.) 

Xntantion  (first  and  second,  in  philo* 
sophy)  [Schol.  lat.  inierUiOy  prima  et  seeunda]. 
Used  in  a  series  of  scholastic  distinctions 
(both  intentio  and  intentionalis),  for  which 
see  Latin  and  Scholastic  Tbrhinolooy, 
13,  14;  revived  in  modem  philosophy  to 
indicate  the  distinction  of  knowledge  as 
direct  (first)*and  reflective  (second)  intention. 
See  Intention  (in  logic),  and  cf.  Reflection. 

Literature:  Hodqson,  Philos.  of  Reflec- 
tion, Index ;  citations  in  Eisleb,  Worterb.  d. 
philos.  Begiiffe,  'Intentio';  Goglenius,  Lex. 
Philos.,  253.  (J.M.B.) 

Xntantion  (in  law).  The  purpose  of  an 
act;  it  is  often  imputed,  without  regard  to 
its  actual  existence. 

I. 


A  man  acts  at  his  peril.  If  loss  to  another 
naturally  ensues  from  his  voluntary  act,  he 
is  liable,  although  it  is  neither  intended 
by  him  nor  due  to  his  negligence  (Holmes, 
The  Common  Law,  82 ;  Holland,  Jurispru- 
dence, chap.  viii.  93 ;  Pollock,  Jurisprudence, 
chap.  vi.  138).  Grime  rests  on  intention;  but 
he  who  does  a  criminal  act  is  held  to  have  in- 
tended the  actual  and  natural  result,  although 
in  fact  he  may  have  intended  only  a  much 
less  grave  o£fence.  Contracts  rest  on  agree- 
ment, presupposing  an  intent  to  assume  an 
obligation,  but  the  law  often  implies  the 
intent  'Such  an  intent  may  be  implied, 
although  it  be  certain  that  it  never  actually 
existed,  but  not  unless  the  parties  are  in  such 
relations  that  each  ought  to  have  had  it' 
(Beers  v,  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  Co.,  67 
Conn.  Law  Reports,  425).  Cf.  Rebpokbi- 
BiLiTY  (legal). 

Literature :  authorities  cited  above ;  also 
Bentham,  Mor.  and  Legisl.,   L  chaps,  vii, 

xii.  §  2.      *  (S.B.B.) 

Xntantion  (in  logic)  [Lat.  intentio,  with 
the  same  meaning  in  Aquinas  {Summa  TheoL., 
I.  9.  53,  is  the  principal  passage) ;  in  classical 
writers  an  act  of  attention  (and  so  Aquinas, 
ibid.,  I.  ii.  9.  38,  art.  2,  and  elsewhere) ;  from 
in  +  tenders,  to  stretch.  Aquinas  seems  some- 
times to  use  the  term  for  a  mode  of  being 
(ibid.,  I.  ii.  9.  22)  and  sometimes  for  a  rela- 
tion (ibid.,  I.  9.  29,  art.  i ;  9.  76,  art.  3,  and 
esp.  art.  4)].  A  concept,  as  the  result  of 
attention. 

First  intentions  are  those  concepts  which  are 
derived  by  comparing  percepts,  such  as  ordinary 
concepts  of  classes,  relations,  &c.  Second 
intentions  are  those  which  are  formed  by 
observing  and  comparing  first  intentions. 
Thus  the  concept '  class '  is  formed  by  observ- 
ing and  comparing  class-concepts  and  other 
objects.  The  special  class-concept,  ens,  or 
what  is,  in  the  sense  of  including  figments  as 
well  as  realities,  can  only  have  originated  in 
that  way.  Of  relative  second  intentions,  four 
are  prominent — identity,  otherness,  co-exis- 
tence, and  inoompossibility.  Aquinas  defined 
logic  as  the  science  of  second  intentions 
applied  to  first.  (O.8.P.) 

Xnteraotion  [Lat.  irUer  +  actio,  action] : 
Ger.  Wechsdwi'mung \  Fr.  interaction;  Ital. 
interazione.  (i)  The  relation  between  two 
or  more  relatively  independent  things  or 
systems  of  change  which  advance,  hinder, 
limit,  or  otherwise  affect  one  another. 

(2)  The  relation  of  mere  uniform  occurrence 
I  of  such  systems  together. 
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An  important  cage  of  supposed  interaction 
IB  that  of  Mnm  and  Body  (q.T.),  in  the 
discussions  of  which  interaction  is  usually 
used  in  the  first  sense  (under  the  phrase  tn- 
fliiwua  j>hytieua).  The  theory  of  Pbe-bstab- 
LISHBD  HAaMONY  (q.  ▼.),  which  holds  that 
mind  and  body  are  absolutely  independent — 
their  changes  merely  occurring  together — 
sometimes  construes  interaction  in  the  second 
sense,  while  retaining  the  term  (in  English). 
The  more  general  application  is  to  the  rela- 
tion of  objects  which  '  act  and  react '  in  the 
external  world.  Cf.  Mutualitt,  and  Bbci- 
PBOCITT  (for  which  interaction  is  sometimes 
ased  as  translation  of  the  term  Wechselwir- 
kung  in  Kant's  table  of  categories). 

LitercUure:  books  on  metaphysics.  The 
classical  citation  is  Lotze,  Metaphysics, 
Bk.  I.  chaps,  y,  vi.  A  late  discussion  b  in 
Obmond,  Foundations  of  Knowledge,  Ft.  II. 
chap.  Til.  (J.M.B.) 

]bit«roMMdon  [Lat.  interceanOy  from  inUr- 
ctdertj  to  pass  between] :  Ger.  FihrbUU ;  Fr. 
intereesnon;  Ital.  tnUreeanane.  (i)  The 
office  undertaken  by  Christ  on  his  ascension 
into  heaven,  of  perpetual  mediation  before  the 
Father  in  behalf  of  those  whom  he  had 
redeemed  by  his  death.  (2)  Prayer  offered 
by  saints  in  heaven  to  Qod  or  Christ  in 
behalf  of  persons  still  on  earth  or  in  purga- 
tory. 

The  intercession  of  Christ  is  a  common 
doctrine  of  all  Christians,  while  that  of  the 
saints  is  an  accepted  article  in  the  creeds  of 
the  Boman  and  Greek  Catholic  churches  only. 
Some  traces  of  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
intercession  of  the  saints  may  be  found  among 
Protestants,  but  with  the  rejection  of  prayer 
to  the  saints  as  idolatry,  belief  in  their  inter- 
cessory function  largely  disappeared,     (a.t.o.) 

Xntardependence :  see  Dbpendencb,  and 
Bbcipbocitt. 

Xntarast  [Lat.  interest,  it  concerns] :  Ger. 
Interesee-y  Yr.int^H;  ItsA.  intereeae.  (i)The 
consciousness  which  accompanies  mental  ten- 
dencies of  any  sort,  so  far  as  they  terminate 
upon  mental  objects  or  stimulate  to  the  con- 
struction of  them. 

Considered  in  abstraction  from  the  con- 
tent or  object  upon  which  the  tendency  or 
disposition  goes  out,  intereit  is  usually  con- 
sidered a  phase  of  feeling,  and  classed  with 
the  *  intellectual  feelings.'  Interest  is  always 
manifested  by  voluntary  attention,  to  which 
it  may  be  considered  a  stimulus,  or  of  which 
it  may  be  considered  a  result.  '  Exploring ' 
interest,  or  '  interest  of  curiosity,'  is  often 


distinguished  from  interest  of '  custom,'  habit, 
or  preference;  the  former  seeming  to  be  more 
of  the  nature  of  a  stimulation  to  intellectual 
function,  and  the  latter  a  result  of  frequent 
function.  This  latter  aspect  it  is  which 
underlies  the  popular  use  of  the  term  in  the 
plural,  'interests'  meaning  prevailing  and 
more  permanent  dispositions.  We  suggest 
that  the  distinction  be  marked  by  the  terms 
'  actual '  and '  dispositional '  interest. 

(2)  Loosely  used  for  personal  advantage 
or  good ;  as  in  the  phrase  *  it  is  in  his  interest 
to  do  so.*  This  meaning  is  not  sufficiently 
exact  to  be  technically  useful  For  the  peda- 
gogical doctrine  of  interest  see  below. 

Liieraiure:  the  general  works  on  psycho- 
logy and  pedagogy.  Special  discussions 
of  the  psychology  of  interest  are  in  the 
larger  psychologies  of  Jambs,  Sullt,  and 
Baldwin.  (j.icb.-«j.8.) 

Xntorast  (doctrine  of,  in  education).  The 
doctrine  that  the  interest  naturally  attaching 
to  the  ends  for  which  pupils  study  should  be 
awakened  in  the  means  (i.  e.  the  studies)  used 
for  reaching  them ;  and,  conversely,  that  per- 
manent interest  in  the  ends  should  be  fostered 
through  the  means. 

When  interest  attaches  to  the  end,  but  not 
to  the  means  for  reaching  it,  we  have  drudgery, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  workman  who  thinks  only 
of  the  dollar,  taking  no  pride  or  interest  in 
the  labour  that  earns  it ;  on  the  other  hand, 
when  there  is  interest  in  the  means  but  none 
in  the  end,  we  have  play,  not  work.  Interest 
is  then  only  amusement  When,  however, 
there  is  interest  in  the  end  to  be  attained  by 
activity,  and  also  in  the  means  for  reaching 
the  end,  we  have  the  type  of  work  desirable 
in  education.  A  direct  interest,  therefore, 
should  be  aroused  in  the  studies  as  the  means 
of  reaching  the  ends  of  education ;  this  interest 
when  thoroughly  aroused  has  a  reflex  influence 
in  developing  true  ideals  of  life  and  conduct. 
The  mental  attitude  of  the  sculptor  is  the 
ideal  one  for  the  pupil,  since  the  interest  he 
feels  in  the  statue  as  an  end  attaches  to  every 
stage  of  its  creation.  When  this  direct  in- 
terest is  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  and 
aesthetic,  then  instruction  becomes  truly  edu- 
cative. See  Educativb  Instbuotion,  and 
Disposmoir. 

Literature  :  Hbbbabt,  Sci.  of  Educ.  (trans, 
hy  Felkin),  122-99  »  ZiUiBB,  Allg.  Fad., 
330-89;  McMuBBT,  Gen.  Meth.,  49-68; 
De  Gabko,  Herbart  and  the  Herbartians, 
chap.  V ;  Dbwbt,  Interest  as  related  to  Will 
(2nd  suppl.  of  the   First  Year-book  of   the 
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Herbart  Society^ ;  Habbis,  Profeaior  Dewey 
on  Interest  and  the  Will,  Educ,  Bev.,  May, 
1896  ;  Herbart's  Doctrine  of  Interest,  Edac. 
ReY.,  z.  71 ;  Babnes,  A  Study  of  Children's 
Interests,  Stud,  in  Eduo.;  Shaw,  A  Com- 
parative Study  on  Children's  Interests,  Child- 
Study  Mo.  (July- August  No.,  1896);  Luokxy, 
Children's  Interests,  North- Western  Mo.,  vii. 

<>7i  9^.  i33»  i5^»  aai»  a45»  3o6»  335;  Bald- 
win, Story  of  the  Mind,  chap,  viii ;  Abdioo, 
Sci  dell'  Educ.  (i  897).  (o.De  o.) 

Xntorast  (in  economics):  Qer.  £in»\  Fr. 
ifUMi;  ItaL  tntoretis.  A  payment  for  the 
use  of  capital ;  habitually  expressed  in  terms 
per  cent,  per  unit  of  time. 

Payments  in  this  form  were  regarded  with 
grave  dis&Your  by  the  canon  law,  and  were 
▼eiled  under  the  forms  of  compensation  for 
loss  suffered  by  the  owner  of  the  capital  while 
it  lay  in  others'  hands ;  or  also  of  a  fictitious 
rent-chaige  (Ger.  ZitUf  Cemus),  But  the 
historical  starting-point  of  the  modem  interest 
system  seems  to  bie  found  in  the  contract  of 
assurance  whereby  some  of  the  partners  in  an 
enterprise  would  virtually  insure  the  others 
against  industrial  risks  (compare  Ashley,  Eng. 
£eon.  Hist.). 

The  practical  justification  of  interest  is  to 
be  found  in  the  large  amount  of  capital  which 
can  be  utilised  by  this  motive,  and  the  re- 
latively small  price  which  the  community  has 
to  pay  for  the  results  achieved.  The  theoreti- 
cal justification  is  more  difficult.  Some  have 
sought  to  base  it  on  the  abstinence  of  the 
capitalist ;  others  on  the  productivity  of  the 
capital.  These  productivity  theories  of  in- 
terest were  in  past  generations  for  the  most 
part  rather  crude;  under  the  influence  of 
the  Austrian  theory  of  value  they  have  been 
made  extremely  complex  (compare  Wieser, 
Natural  Value).  Still  others  (Jevons)  have 
laid  stress  on  the  economic  ^ue  of  time 
basis    of  interest.     Boehm-Bawerk's 


as    a 


theory,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  iufluential 
one  at  the  present  day,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  development  of  the  latter  view. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  thing 
which  these  authors  explain  has  any  very 
close  connection  with  the  commercial  pheno- 
menon of  interest,  which  is  really  an  average 
or  commutation  of  profits  rather  than  a  mar- 
ginal increment  of  productivity. 

Literature:  Boehm-Bawbbk,  Kapital  und 
Kapitalzins  (trans,  into  Eng.  by  Smart),  a  work 
of  monumental  excellence.  (a.t.h.) 

Xntwftrtnoe  [Lat.  inter  +  fsrire,  to 
strike]:    Oer.   Interfarenz;    Fr.  interfirence; 

6<>3 


Ital.  inierfnrenza.  (i)  If  two  sound-waves  of 
the  same  length  are  travelling  in  the  same 
direction,  we  have  a  strengthening  of  the  sound 
when  the  phases  are  coincident,  and  a  neutrali- 
zation of  sound  when  they  differ  by  half  a 
wave-length.  These  phenomena  are  termed 
phenomena  of  auditory  interference  (Helm- 
holtz.  Sensations  of  Tone,  160).    See  Bxats. 

(2)  Similar  phenomena  arise  from  the  inter- 
ference of  light-waves  (visual  interference). 
Many  natural  colour  effects,  among  them 
iridescence,  are  due  to  the  interference  of  rays 
reflected  from  thin  films  (see  Tyndall,  Lights 
1885,  61). 

(3)  The  word  interference  is  used  analogically 
of  the  mutual  inhibition  or  cancellation  of 
physiologioal  or  mental  processes,  as  judged 
by  the  results  (see  Beigstrom,  Amer.  J.  of 
Psychdl^y  V.  356,  vi.  433).  Similar  concep* 
tions  are  the  VordeUungsccnowrrenz  of  the 
Herbartians,  and  the '  interference  of  imitation 
waves '  discussed  by  Tarde,  Les  Ids  de  Vimita- 
tion,  26  ff.    See  Inhibition.  (B3.t.) 

Xntermediate  Mate  :  Ger.  Zwisehen- 
ZHStand;  Fr.  itai  itUermidiaire ;  Ital.  stato 
intermedia.  The  condition  of  souls  during  the 
interval  between  the  death  of  the  body  and 
the  final  consummation  or  last  judgment 

The  belief  in  an  intermediate  state  is  a 
feature  of  Platonism,  which  connects  it  with 
the  transmigration  cycle.  The  Stoics  also 
believed  in  a  state  of  soul-existence  after  the 
death  of  the  body,  which  was  to  continue  till 
the  end  of  the  cycle  of  cosmic  existence  to 
which  it  belonged  when  it  ceased  to  exist. 
The  consummation,  then,  was  to  be  dissolution. 
There  is,  properly  speaking,  no  intermediate 
condition  in  Hindu  eschatology.  The  soul 
perishes  at  death,  and  only  Karma  sur- 
vives to  lead  to  a  reincarnation.  The  soul 
does  not  properly  exist  in  the  interval.  Of 
the  Christian  confessions,  the  Koman  Church 
teaches  distinctly  the  existence  of  an  inter- 
mediate state  of  purification  (purgatory^  for 
those  who  die  penitent.  Beformed  Chris- 
tianity does  not  dogmatize  on  the  subject, 
though  the  condition  of  the  soul  between  death 
and  tiie  judgment  is  conceived  to  be  different 
from  its  condition  after  that  event  Cf. 
Hades,  and  Pubgatoby.  (a.t.o.) 

XntamiittMioa  Tone  [Lat  inter -^mittere, 
to  send]:  Ger.  Intermittenztan,  Unterbreeh- 
ungston;  Fr.  son  (ton)  cPintermittence ;  Ital. 
suono  (or  tone)  d^intermittenza.  If  a  tone  is 
interrupted  at  short  intervals  (by  passing 
a  card,  e.g.,  to  and  fro  between  a  tuning- 
fork  and  the  ear),  we  have  artificial  Bbats 
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(q.  y.) ;  if,  then,  the  intervals  are  made  short 
eDoaghy  we  have  not  beats,  bat  a  new  tone, 
called  the  intermittence  or  interruption  tone. 
The  tone  is  theoretically  important,  as  suggest- 
ing the  origin  of  combiuation  tones  in  rapid 
beats. 

Literature :  Helhholtz,  Sensations  of 
Tone,  533 ;  KOnig,  Quelques  Experiences 
d'acoustique,  1 39  ;  Mayeb,  Amer.  J.  of  Sci.,  3 
8er.,yiii.  241,  and  Fhilos.  Mag.,xlLx.  352,  428  ; 
WuNDT,  Physiol.  Psychol.  (4th  ed.),  i.  473, 
476;  Ebbingh Aus,  Psychologic,  i.  31a.  (e.b.t.) 

Xntanial  [Lat.  intemus] :  Ger.  inner ; 
Fr.  interne ;  Ital.  intemo.  As  applied  to  an 
individual  experience  the  term  has  certain 
implications:  (i)  That  conscious  experience 
is  in  some  way  inside  the  body,  and  is  so  con- 
trasted with  things  external  to  the  body,  and 
in  more  refined  thought  with  the  body  itself 
(when  the  '  something  inside  the  body '  comes 
to  be  identified  with  the  brain).  (2)  That 
individual  experience,  as  such,  is  unshared  by 
other  individuals,  and  is  so  contrasted  with 
external  objects  which  can  be  present  to  dif- 
ferent persons.  (3)  That  the  consciousness  of 
experience  is  direct  or  immediate  as  opposed 
to  the  'indirect'  apprehension  of  external 
things  through  the  medium  of  the  senses. 
See  discussion  under  Ezpebience;  and  cf. 
Intbojbctiok,    and    Kant's    Tebminologt 

(6,  7).  (G.F.B.-J.M.B.) 

Xntemal  Speeoh  (and  Song) :  Ger. 
inneree  Sprechen  {und  Singen);  Fr.  parole 
(et  ekant)  interiewre ;  ItBiVparola  or  linguaggio 
(e  canto)  irUernij  endofaeia  (Morselli).  The 
content  when  speech  is  mentally  revived  with 
or  without  actual  utterance.      (j.m.b.-g.f.b.) 

It  indicates  the  class  of  mental  states  denoted 
popularly  by  the  phrases  having  something  to 
say  '  in  mind,'  '  musing,'  '  having  tunes  in 
one's  head  or  ear'  (internal  song),  together 
with  the  part  played  by  such  internal  revivals 
in  actual  speech  or  song.  Cf.  Kin  aesthetic 
EqinYALENTS.  For  the  defects  of  speech 
which  arise  from  the  disturbance  of  this  func- 
tion see  Speech  (defects  of),  and  Amnesia. 
The  adoption  of  Morselli's  term  Endophasia 
in  English,  French,  and  German  (Endophaeie) 
is  recommended,  and  with  it  the  term 
Endomusia  is  suggested  for  internal  song 
(melody). 

Literature:  Stbickeb,  Ueber  die  Beweg- 
ungsvorstellungen ;  Ballet,  La  Parole  in- 
t^rieure ;  S^glas,  Les  Troubles  du  Langage 
chez  les  Ali^n^s;  Janet,  Automatisme  psy- 
chologique,  and  Rev.  Philos.,  Nov.,  1892; 
Bastian,  Brain  as  Organ  of  Mind ;  Stumpf, 


Tonpsychologie,  i.  Also  (together  with  in- 
ternal song) :  Eggeb,  La  Parole  int^rieure ; 
Stbiceeb,  Langage  et  Musique;  Walla- 
SCHEX,  Ytljsch.  f.  Musikwiss.  (1891),  Heft  i, 
and  Zeitsch.  f.  Ps3rchol.,  vi.  Heft  i ;  Lotze, 
Medicinische  PsychoL,  480 ;  G.  E.  MOllxb, 
Grundlegung  d.  Psychophysik,  288  ;  Bbazieb, 
Rev.  Philos.,  Oct.,  1892;  Baldwin,  Ment. 
Devel.  in  the  Child  and  the  Race,  chap,  ziv, 
and  Philos.  Rev.,  iL  (1893)  389  (in  the  last 
three  many  titles  are  given);  Mobselli, 
Semej.  malat.  ment.  (1895).  The  literature  of 
Aphasia  may  also  be  consulted.  (j.iC3.,  g.f.s.) 

Xntamaldonal  Xaw:  Ger.  VcUcerreekt; 
Fr.  droit  international;  Ital.  diritto  inJter- 
nazionale.  The  body  of  rules  generally  ob- 
served by  civilized,  sovereign  states  in  their 
dealings  with  each  other,  and  with  one 
another's  citizens  or  subjects.  Less  correctly 
termed  the  law  of  nations.  D'Agnesseau 
was  the  first  to  remark  that  it  was  a  law 
between  nations,  rather  than  a  law  of  nations 
((Euvres,  ii.  337).  Private  international  law  : 
see  Conflict  of  Laws. 

The  iu8  fetiale  in  ancient  Rome  was  the 
law  expounded  by  a  priestly  college,  which 
determined  the  circumstances  under  which 
hostilities  might  be  commenced  against  a 
foreign  power,  the  forms  of  declaring  war,  &c. 
It  was  only  a  law  for  Rome.  International 
law  first  grew  into  form  under  the  hand  of 
Grotius,  mainly  through  his  Mare  Liberum 
(1608)  and  De  lure  BeUi  et  Pads  (1624),  and 
received  this  name  from  Bentham  (MoraiU 
and  LegidatioUy  chap.  xvii.  §  25). 

Literature:  Vattel,  Le  Droit  dea  Gens, 
&c. ;  Wheaton,  Elements  of  Int.  Law; 
Phillimobe,  Int.  Law;  Hautefbuille,  Des 
Droits  des  Nations  neutres,  &c. ;  Field, 
Draft  Outlines  of  an  Int  Code ;  Bluntsghli, 
Das  moderne  Volkerrecht,  &c. ;  Calyo,  El 
Derecho  Int. ;  Woolset,  Introd.  to  the  Study 
of  Int.  Law.  (8.E.B.} 

Interpretation  (in  law)  [Lat  interpret 
tatio^ :  Ger.  Interpretation,  ErUdarung ;  Fr. 
interpritation ;  Ital.  interpretazione.  The  pro- 
cess of  fixing  the  application  of  legal  rales 
in  particular  cases  (Pollock,  JurisprudeneSj 
219,  224-5).  ^^  ^s  \t^  or  authoritative  when 
it  is  the  work  of  the  proper  representatives 
of  the  state  >  doctrinal  when  it  is  a  mere 
matter  of  grammatical  or  logical  oonstruotion 
proceeding  from  a  private  individual  In 
England  and  the  United  States  the  judicial 
interpretation  of  the  law  on  any  point,  by 
the  highest  couii},  is  itself  law,  but  only  as  an 
official  statement  of  what  the  law  is  and  was 
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before  the  decision  upon  that  point  (Markby's 
ElemaUa  of  Law^  §  72). 

In  Boman  law  interpretation  was  ordinarily 
sought  in  the  first  instance  from  jurisconsults 
holding  no  official  station,  and  their  opinions, 
certified  for  use  in  court,  were  received  as 
authority.  In  the  early  empire  a  l^al  sanction 
was  given  to  such  opinions,  when  proceeding 
from  certain  persons  who  were  invested  with 
the  ius  rupondendi,  or  found  in  certain  trea- 
tises. In  countries  following  the  principles  of 
the  civil  law,  judicial  precedents,  in  the  line 
of  interpretation,  have  little  weight  except 
that  due  to  their  intrinsic  reasonableness. 

Liieraiure:  Putvkndobf,  De  Officio  Ho- 
niinis  et  Civis,  L  chap,  xvii,  de  Interpreta- 
tione;  Wolff,  Inst,  of  the  Law  of  Nature 
and  of  Nations,  ii.  chap,  xix,  de  Inter- 
pretatione;  Ldbbbb,  Henneneutics ;  Dwab- 
BiB,  Statutes  and  Judicial  Interpret.;  Boh, 
Instituzioni  del  Diritto  pnbblico  interna- 
zionale.  (8.e.b.) 

XntamuldaetiTtt  [Lat  inter  +  tubieetui, 
thrown  under] :  QeT.intertubjeedv;  Fr.  tn^er- 
mdjectif;  Its3«  itiierguggeUivo.  (i)  Applied 
to  '  intercourse '  between  different  conscious- 
nesses at  any  stage  of  their  development 
(Ward,  NaJtwralimnand  AgnoHiciam). 

(a)  Applied  to  what  is  immediately  present 
in  each  individual  consciousness  (was  jeder  in 
seinem  Bewusstsein  unmittelbar  vorfindet; 
Yolkelt,  Brfahrwfig  und  Denken,  43 ;  quoted 
by  Eisler,  Wdrierb,  d.  philas,  Begriffe,  sub 
verbo).  (j.h.b.) 

XntarvAl  [Lat.  intervaUum,  a  space  be- 
tween]:  Qer.  Zwiaefienzeitf  IrUervall;  Fr. 
intervalle;  Ital.  intervallo.  (i)  The  time 
between  two  concrete  events  abstracted  from 
the  intervening  events :  a  duration  concretely 
determined. 

Psychologically,  an  intei*val  is  always  de- 
termined as  a  relative  function  of  the  events 
from  which  it  is  abstracted ;  objectively,  an 
interval  is  determined  by  a  controlled  series  of 
events  (chronometric  devices).    (j.)C.b.,  g.f.s.) 

(2)  In  experiments  upon  the  temporal  con- 
sciousness: the  'filled'  or  'empty'  duration 
lying  between  two  limiting  stimuli.  See  Time 
Sense. 

Literature  (to  2) :  on  the  'just  noticeable 
interval '  see  Mach,  Sitzber.  d.  Wien.  Akad., 
2,  li.  142  ;  ExNEB,  Pflflger  s  Arch.,  zi.  403 ; 
Hamlin,  Amer.  J.  of  Psychol.,  vi.  564 ;  Wunbt, 
Physiol.  Psychol.  (4th  ed.),  ii.  390  ff. ;  Weteb, 
Philos.  Stud.,  xiv.  616,  xv.  67.  (E.B.T.) 

Xntarval  (in  music).  A  musical  term 
for  difference  of  pitch  between  two  tones. 


'  When  two  notes  have  different  pitch  numbers 
there  is  said  to  be  an  interval  between  them  * 
(Helmholtz,  Seneatione  of  Tone^  13). 

The  intervals  of  the  musical  scale  are  sharply 
defined,  and  have,  besides  their  distinctive 
names  ('  octave,'  '  fifth,'  &o.),  various  technical 
characterizations,  as  harmonic  and  melodic, 
simple  and  compound,  augmented  and  dimin- 
ished, consonant  and  dissonant,  &c.  Psycho- 
physics  has  borrowed  the  word  'interval' 
from  music,  but  employs  it  more  freely,  with 
sole  reference  to  vibration  ratios  (Stumpf, 
Tonpeychologie,  ii.  135).  (e.b.t.) 

IntONJotion  [Lat.  itUoxieatue,  poisoned] : 
Oer.  Berauaehung  •;  Fr.  enivreiment]  Ital. 
intossicazione,  (i)  The  effects  of  certain  drugs 
or  poisons. 

(2)  Frequently  limited  to  alcoholic  in- 
toxication. 

The  state  of  intoxication  usually  makes 
itself  felt  soon  after  the  absorption  of  the 
toxic  substance.  The  mental  symptoms  which 
characterize  it  differ  considerably  according 
to  the  poison  used ;  but  a  very  typical  charac- 
teristic is  a  state  of  excitement,  release  of 
inhibition,  unrestrained  conduct,  inactivity, 
exaltation,  incoherence.  But  these  are  only 
the  characteristics  outwardly  most  conspicu- 
ous; effects  often  differing  from  those  just 
mentioned,  and  extending  into  less  obvious 
alteration  in  mental  processes,  characterize 
the  various  forms  of  drug  intoxication.  These 
are  described  in  general,  and  with  regard 
to  the  more  impoi^tant  intoxicants,  under 
Psychic  Eefect  of  Dbugs.  For  the  effects 
produced  by  alcohol,  see  Alcoholism.  For 
further  details  consult  the  works  cited  under 
those  topics.  (J.j.) 

Xntruelection  [Lat.  intra,  within,  + 
eeUctio"]:  Ger.  Intraeeiection,  Kampfder  Teile 
(Roux);  Fr.  selection  interne;  Ital.  eelezione 
interna.  A  process,  held  to  be  analogous  to 
that  of  natural  selection,  by  which  the  fittest 
cells,  tissues,  or  parts  within  an  organism 
prevail  over  others  and  ultimately  supplant 
them. 

Incidentally  employed  by  Herbert  Spencer 
in  i860  as  an  illustration  in  discussing  social 
phenomena;  the  conception  is  generally 
attributed  to  Wilhelm  Roux,  1881,  and  has 
been  adopted  by  Weismann,  to  whom  the  term 
is  due.  Weismann  thus  summarizes:  'Just 
as  there  is  a  struggle  for  survival  among  the 
individuals  of  a  species,  and  the  fittest  are 
victorious,  so  also  do  even  the  smallest  living 
particles  within  the  organism — not  only  cells 
and  tissues,  but  also  the  smallest  living  j)article8 
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or  "biophores" — contend  with  one  another, 
and  those  that  micceed  best  in  securing  food 
and  place  grow  and  multiply  rapidly,  and  so 
displace  those  that  are  less  suitably  equipped.* 
Weismann  subsequently  suggested  the  phrase 
'  histonal  selection '  for  this  process,  and  finally 
reached  the  hypothesis  of  struggle  between 
the  germinal  elements.  He  speaks  of  the  three 
principal  stages  of  selection  as  (i)  iNDrviDUAL 
(Qer.  Personal-)  Selbction  (Darwin  and  Wal- 
lace); (2)  Histonal  Selection  (Roux);  and  (3) 
Oebional  Selection  (Weismann).  See  those 
topics ;  also  Selection,  and  Existence 
(struggle  for).  The  particular  case  of  the 
selection  of  alternative  functions,  such  as 
movements,  has  been  called  Functional  Selec- 
tion (see  Excess). 

Literature :  Hebbebt  Spencbb,  The  Social 
Organism,  Westminster  Bev.  (i860);  W. 
Boux,  Der  Kampf  der  Theile  im  Organismus 
(1881);  A.  Weibbcann,  Effect  of  External  In- 
fluences upon  Development,  Romanes  Lecture 
(1894),  andOerminal  Selection,  Monist  (1895); 
Delaoe,  La  Structure  du  Protoplasma,  &c. ; 
Baldwin,  Ment.  Devel.  in  the  Child  and  the 
Bace  (2nd  ed.),  chap.  vii.  (c.ll.m.) 

Xntrimdo  (i)  and  (2)  Sztrimdo  [Lat. 
inr  and  extrin$eetta\ :  Ger.  innerlieh (or  toMeni- 
lick)  and  dusierlieh;  Ft,  inr  and  extrina^que; 
Ital.  tn-  and  uirinseeo.  (i)  Necessarily,  and 
(2)  not  necessarily,  belonging  to  a  thing  or 
object  of  thought.  (j.m.b.) 

Xntrinsio  Valne:  Ger.  innerer  Werth; 
Fr.  valeur  iniring^que ;  Ital.  ixdore  intrifueeo, 
WoBTH  (q.v.)  which  belongs  to  an  object  or 
action  in  itself  and  is  not  due  to  its  tendency 
to  lead  to  some  other  object,  or  to  promote 
a  result.  (w.b.s.) 

Xntrodection  [Lat.  intrOf  within,  +  taoer«, 
to  throw] :  Gkr.  Intnjeetion ;  Fr.  introjec- 
ticn;  Ital.  itUrojezione.  The  name  given  by 
Bichard  Avenarius  to  a  certain  theory,  which 
he  considers  fallacious,  of  the  relation  between 
the  cognitive  consciousness  of  the  individual 
and  the  external  world  cognized  by  it.  This 
theory  rests  upon  two  assumptions:  (i)  that 
the  individual  consciousness  is  locally  enclosed 
within  the  individual  organism ;  (2)  that  its 
presentations  of  external  things  are  merely 
internal  images  or  copies  of  these  things, 
taken  to  be  so  by  reason  of  the  process 
described  below. 

'  Jntrojection '  is  closely  akin  to  that  *  ideal 
philosophy'  which  Beid  ascribes  to  his  pre- 
decessors, and  in  particular  to  Descartes, 
Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Beid  was  largely   right  in   his 
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account  of  the  position  of  these  philosophers. 
In  the  case  of  Descartes,  we  may  refer  to  his 
theory  of '  ideas '  in  the  corporeal  phantasy  to 
which  the  mind  directly  applies  itself,  and 
which  intervene  between  it  and  external 
things.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  Cartesian 
philosophy  is  dominated  by  the  antithesis 
between  '  ideas '  as  objects  that  lie  exclusively 
within  subjective  consciousness,  constituting 
its  private  property,  and  the  world  outside 
which  these  ideas  are  supposed  to  resemble 
or  to  which  they  correspond.  Further,  it  is 
clear  that  Descartes  is  apt  to  confuse  exis- 
tence within  the  individual  consciousness  with 
existence  within  the  individual  organism.  The 
soul  is  for  him  situated  within  the  pineal 
gland,  and  it  cannot  directly  cognize  material 
objects  unless  they  are  in  local  proximity  to 
it.  As  for  Locke,  we  may  refer  to  a  passage 
quoted  by  Beid :  '  Methinks  the  understand- 
ing is  not  much  unlike  a  closet  wholly  shut 
from  light,  with  only  some  little  opening  left 
to  let  in  external  visible  resemblances  or 
ideas  of  things  without.  Would  the  picture 
coming  into  such  a  dark  room  but  stay  there, 
and  lie  so  orderly  as  to  be  found  upon  occa- 
sion, it  would  very  much  resemble  the  under- 
standing of  a  man  in  reference  to  all  objects 
of  sight  and  the  ideas  of  them.'  The  same 
kind  of  assumption  is  illustrated  by  Hamil- 
ton's theory  that  the  primary  qualities  are 
perceived  as  ^in  our  organism,'  and  by  his 
doctrine  of  sense-perception  throughout  (his 
ed.  of  Beid,  ii.  881). 

Avenarius  describes  and  analyses  this  point 
of  view  with  great  precision,  and  he  shows 
that  it  must  emerge  naturally  and  necessarily 
at  a  certain  stage  of  mental  growth.  This 
feature  of  his  theory  has  been  considered  especi- 
ally original,  and  it  is  this  to  which  many  of 
the  expositions  of  introjection  as  a  process 
have  been  confined.  He  also  shows  the  essen- 
tial fallacy  involved  in  it,  and  traces  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  this  fallacy  in 
philosophy  and  psychology.  But  Avenarius 
was  anticipated,  on  the  psychological  side  at 
least,  by  Herbart.  Herbart,  in  his  account  of 
the  growth  of  self-consciousness,  traces  the 
emergence  of  a  point  of  view  essentially  the 
Efame  as  that  which  Avenarius*  calls  introjec- 
tion. '  The  child  at  a  certain  stage  comes  to 
distinguish  between  those  living  things  which 
contain  within  them  representations  of  things 
external  to  them  and  those  which  do  not.' 
This  point  of  view  is  crude,  but  it  constitutes 
an  essential  step  in  the  development  of  the 
consciousness  of  self.     The  mode  in  ^\hich  it 
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originates  wiU  be  meet  clearlj  exhibited  by 
an  example.  '  A  child  sees  a  dog  run  away 
from  a  stick  which  is  raised  to  strike  it.  He 
figures  the  stick  as  present  to  the  dog,  i.  e.  as 
in  some  sense  inside  the  dog.  Otherwise  the 
dog  woald  not  mn  away  (for  iu  running  away 
it  is  moved  from  within,  not  from  without).' 
But  it  is  obviously  not  the  real  stick  which  he 
thinks  of  in  this  way ;  for  he  sees  the  real 
stick  outside  of  the  dog.  It  is,  therefore,  an 
unreal  stick,  i.  e.  the  representation  or  image 
or  idea  of  the  stick.  For  an  image  is  that 
which  18  like  a  thing  and  is  nevertheless  not 
the  thing  itself.  Thus  the  child  regards  the 
dog  as  having  a  representation  in  the  way  of 
an  image  or  copy  of  what  is  without  it.  This 
point  of  view,  acquired  in  the  first  instance  by 
observation  of  other  living  things,  he  easily 
and  inevitably  transfers  to  his  own  case, 
inasmuch  as  he  comports  himself  towards 
external  things  in  an  essentially  similar  way. 
He  is  now,  therefore,  able  to  regard  the  various 
objects  of  his  consciousness  as  representative 
images  of  something  other  than  themselves. 
These  images  he  can  carry  about  inside  him, 
whether  the  reality  they  represent  is  present 
to  his  senses  or  not.  He  thus  has  an  idea  of 
what  an  idea  or  perception  is.  It  is  the 
counterpart  inside  him  of  a  thing  outside 
him.  The  conception  is  crude  and  inaccurate, 
and  will  not  stand  the  test  of  reflective  criti- 
cism. But  it  is  none  the  less  an  indispensable 
step  in  the  development  of  self-consciousness 
(Herbert,  Psychol*  dU  Wis8.,  §  1 33).  Avenarius 
gives  the  name  introjection  to  Uie  view  which 
results  from  the  carrying  over  to  or  into  one's 
own  body  of  this  dualism  between  images  and 
things. 

As  Reid  waged  war  on  the  '  ideal  theory,' 
so  Avenarius  wages  war  on  the  philosophical 
and  psychological  developments  of '  introjec- 
tion '  as  a  point  of  view.  He  opposes  to  it 
the  doctrine  of '  essential  co-ordination/  The 
self  and  the  environment  of  which  it  takes 
cognizance  are  in  direct  and  essential  rela- 
tion. The  one  cannot  exist  apart  from  the 
other.  When  a  man  says  that  he  sees  a  tree 
before  him,  he  means  the  actual  tree,  not  an 
image  of  it.  He  means  that  he  sees  something 
otttaide  him,  not  inside  him.  He  ought  to 
interpret  the  same  words  as  used  by  another 
man  in  strictly  the  same  sense.  He  ought  to 
infer  from  them  that  the  other  man  sees  a  tree 
outside  him,  and  not  a  picture  of  the  tree 
inside  him.  To  adopt  the  second  alternative 
is  the  fallacy  of  introjection.  It  is  a  fallacy 
because  the  interpretation   of  another  man's 


words  depends  on  the  analogy  of  our  own 
experience.  But  in  our  own  experience  the 
object  as  part  of  our  own  external  environment 
is  the  object  seen ;  and  if  we  suppose  it  absent, 
the  seeing  of  it  is  logically  abolished  also. 
Hence,  in  the  case  of  the  other  man,  we  must 
infer  that  what  he  sees  is  part  of  his  external 
environment,  not  a  complex  of  sensations 
inside  him  (e.  g.  S3mehow  localized  in  his 
brain)  and  'projected'  outside  him.  The 
fallacy  of  introjection  does  not  end  here. 
Avenarius,  like  Herbart,  lays  stress  on  the 
fact  that  the  point  of  view  gained  fii-st  by 
a  crude  inference  from  the  actions  of  our 
fellow  men  or  of  animals  is  transferred  by  a 
back-stroke  to  ourselves.  Hence  the  introjec- 
tion theory  may  be  expressed  in  the  general 
formula,  '  all  perceived  parts  of  our  environ- 
ment-^as  perceived — are  nothing  but  presen- 
tations in  us'  (R.  Avenarius,  'Bemerkungen 
zum  BegrifF  des  Ghgenstandes  der  Psycho- 
logic/ in  Vilj»eh.f,uns8,Fhila8.,  zviii.  143  ff.). 

LiUratiwrei  Avenabiub,  as  cited,  also 
Menschlioher  Weltbegriff,  and  Krit.  d.  reinen 
Erfahrung.  For  a  brief  statement  in  English 
see  Wabd,  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism,  ii. 
17a;  also  Baldwin  (for  a  development  some- 
what similar),  Meat.  DeveL  in  the  Child  and 
the  Race,  chap.  xi.  §  3.  (o.f.s.) 

The  point  of  view  of  introjection  is  defended 
(as  against  Avenarius)  by  Jerusalem  (Ur- 
ihdUfuncUon ;  see  also  in  Viljaeh,  /.  wUi. 
FkUaa,,  xviii.  170),  who  calls  his  own  theory 
of  judgment  '  Intxojectionstheorie.'  See  also 
the  notice,  with  citations,  in  Eisler,  Worterb, 
d.  pkiloB,  Begriffe^  sub  verbo.  (j.m.b.) 

Zntrospeetioii  [Let.  ttUro,  within,  -h  spectut^ 
seen]:  Ger.  imurt  Wahmdimtmfff  SMtAeob- 
achiung ;  Fr.  inirosjpeetion,  obMrvationtfUeme; 
Ital.  ifUrospeziane,  coseienza  riJUssa  in  «^. 
Attention  on  the  part  of  an  mdividual  to 
his  own  mental  states  and  processes,  as  they 
occur,  with  a  view  of  knowing  more  about 
them. 

Locke  uses  the  term  i*eflection  for  'the 
notice  which  the  mind  takes  of  its  own  opera- 
tions '  {Essay,  ii.  chap.  i.  §  4).  Other  writers 
speak  of  an  '  inner  sense '  or  '  inner  percep- 
tion.' The  suggested  analogy  to '  outer  sense ' 
and  '  outer  perception '  is  misleading. 

Literature:  see  Intbospbgtiye  Method. 

(0.F.8.-J.M.B.) 

ZntrospactiTe  Method:  Ger.  Methode 
der  inneren  Wahmehmung  (or  Selbstbeobaeh" 
tung) ;  Fr.  mHhode  introspective ;  Ital.  metodo 
nUrospettivo.  The  sybtematic  use  of  intro- 
spection for  scientific  purposes. 
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The  introspective  method  is  eBsential  to 
psychology,  and  it  has  been  followed  by 
psychological  writers  in  all  ages,  from  Plato 
and  Aristotle  downward.  A  main  advantage 
of  the  method  of  experiment  in  psychology  is 
that  it  gives  opportunity  for  introspection 
under  test  conditions.  Some  psychologists 
may  be  called  introspective  in  a  special  sense, 
because  they  make  more  exclusive  use  of 
the  method  than  others.  Among  these  are 
St.  Augustine,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume, 
and  the  earlier  English  psychologists  in  general. 
But  no  psychologist  ever  confined  his  procedure 
to  mere  introspection.  It  was  always  more 
or  less  supplemented  by  inference  from  re- 
sulting products  to  producing  processes, 
and  by  observation  of  the  manifestations  of 
mental  process  in  other  minds.     Cf.  Pbtcho- 

LOOT. 

Literature:  Benbke.  Die  neue  Psychol., 
Aufsatze  i  und  2;  Hebbabt,  Psychol,  als 
Wiss.,Zweiter  Theil,Erster  Abschnitt,  chap.v ; 
Bbjentano,  Psychol.,  chap,  ii ;  Jambs,  Princ. 
of  Psychol.,  i.  1 15  f. ;  Labd,  Psychol.,  Descrip. 
and  Ezplan.,  chap,  ii;  Vionoli,  La  legge 
fondamentale  dell'  intelligenza  (1876^;  Villa, 
Psicol.  contemporanea ;  and  textoooks  of 
psychology  in  general.  (o.F.8.) 

Zntnition  [Lat.  itUueri,  to  look  at]  :  Ger. 
Anathawmg,  Iniuitian  (see  Tebminoloot, 
German,  sub  verbo);  Fr.ttUut^um;  Ital.  tntuito, 
intuizione.  (i)  Sense  intuition:  the  final 
stage  in  the  mental  determination  of  an  ex- 
ternal object,  consisting  in  a  synthesis  of 
elements  in  space  and  time. 

This  meaning  is  in  so  far  common  with  the 
philosophical  meaning  of  intuition  that  it 
leaves  open  to  analysis  the  discovery  of  the 
sensational  and  other  elements  which  go  into 
the  determination,  and  in  default  of  such 
analysis  makes  the  intuition  of  objects  an  act 
of  direct  apprehension.  See  Intuition  (in 
philosophy). 

(2)  Motor  intuition :  ready  command  of 
a  complex  action  or  series  of  actions  inde- 
pendently of  conscious  preparation ;  and  the 
act  itself  considered  as  a  motor  synthesis. 

Applied  to  the  act  itself  which  is  thus 
performed;  a  phrase  which  corresponds  to 
percept,  the  object  of  sense-intuition.  Some 
writers  use  synergy  for  the  process  of  motor 
synthesis  itself,  and  synerg  might  be  em- 
ployed for  the  resulting  action,  co-ordinate 
with  percept.  This  would  be  convenient  in 
various  discussions,  such  as  the  loss  or  impair- 
ment of  the  'synerg'  in  npraxia,  the  relation 
of  motor  and  sensory  elements — that  is,  of 


percept  and  synerg — in  all  concrete  determina- 
tions of  objects.  The  adjective  form, '  syner- 
gic,' would  also  lend  itself  to  use. 

Literature:  sense  intuition:  see  the 
general  works  on  psychology  and  the  titles 
given  under  Extebnal  Wobld,  Pbbcbptiok, 
and  Epibtemoloot.  Motor  intuition:  be- 
sides the  foregoing,  see  the  titles  under 
Habit,  Syitebot,  and  Apbaxia;  also  Wabd, 
Mind,  July,  1893,  and  Oct.,  1894;  Mt^vsTSB- 
bebo,  Die  Willenshandlung ;  Mosci,  Le  forme 
deir  intuizione  (1881).  (J.K.B.,  o.f.8.) 

Zntuitiim  (in  educational  method). 
Primarily,  the  grasp  of  knowledge  througn 
the  use  of  the  senses ;  concrete  ways  of  ap- 
prehending knowledge. 

The  middle  ages  had  departed  fiv  from 
sense  methods  of  teaching ;  they  emphasiBed 
the  word  or  the  symbol  above  the  thing 
symbolized.  Comenius  and  Pestalozzi  brought 
the  world  of  words  and  that  of  things  into 
intimate  relation  again,  by  laying  much  stress 
on  sense-perception  in  education.  Herbart 
made  a  further  advance  by  urging  the  impor- 
tance of  apperception,  llie  perception  itself 
is  important  only  when  fully  apprehended. 
Cf.  Method. 

Literature :  Comekius,  The  Great  Didactic; 
Pebtalozzi,  How  Gertrude  teaches  her  Chil- 
dren; BowEN,  Froebel,  4, 156, 159  ;  Rosek- 
KBAKZ,  Philos.  of  Educ,  76-81.         (cseo.) 

Ziituition  (moral) :  Gkr.  sitUiche  Intuition; 
Fr.  intuition  morah;  Ital.  intuizione  morak. 
The  immediate  apprehension,  apart  from  ex- 
perience, of  moral  principles  or  of  the  moral 
quality  of  action. 

Whether  there  are  any  moral  intuitions, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  is  a  question  of 
controversy  between  intuitive  and  empirical 
writers ;  whether,  if  there  are  such  intuitions, 
they  are  perceptions  of  the  moral  quality  of 
particular  actions,  or  of  general  principles  of 
morality,  is  a  question  which  divides  the  in- 
tuitionist  writers  themselves.  See  Ikttti- 
tional  Ethics.  (wjt.8.) 

Zntuitioii  (in  philosophy) :  Ger.  Intuition, 
Anschauung  (see  Tebminoloot,  German); 
Fr.  intuition ;  Ital.  intuizione,  intuito.  Im- 
mediate or  direct  apprehension,  perception, 
judgment,  cognition,  and  the  results  of  such 
processes. 

The  root-idea  of  this  term  is  that  of 
directness  or  Imhediact  (q.v.,  different 
forms)  in  contrast  to  abstractive  or  repre- 
sentative knowledge,  or,  more  frequently,  to 
forms  of  knowledge  which  are  mediated  by 
a  discursive  process.    This  fundamental  idea 
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appears  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  various 
senses  in  wiiich  the  term  is  used. 

(i)  Of  sense-peroeption :  to  denote  its 
presumed  immediacy;  to  denote  perception 
pn^r  as  objective  in  contrast  to  sensation  as 
subjective ;  to  denote  the  perception  of  present 
objects  in  contrast  to  reproductive  and  pro- 
ductive imagination ;  to  denote  the  perception 
of  individual  objects  in  contrast  to  conception 
and  tiionght.  Sensuous  cognition  in  general 
is  sometimes  termed  sense-intuition  or  intui- 
tive knowledge.  See  Intuitiok  (second  topic 
above).  (2)  Of  self-consciousness  as  the  percep- 
tion of  inner  states  (internal  sense).  Also,  by 
many  writers,  of  self-consciousness  as  the 
perception  of  the  ego :  see  below,  (5).  (3)  In 
aesthetics:  to  designate  the  act  of  aesthetic 
appreciation  or  contemplation,  or  the  insight 
of  the  artist  into  aesthetic  values.  (4)  Of 
cognition  or  knowledge :  to  denote  sense-percep- 
tion or  self-consciousness,  see  above,  (i )  and  (  2) ; 
to  distinguish  intuitive  knowledge,  in  which 
all  the  component  elements  can  be  directly 
presented,  from  symbolic  knowledge  (Leibnitz, 
MedUaHcnes  de  Cogniti&ne,  Veritate  et  Ideia, 
i684)>:  to  denote  the  immediate  perception 
of  the\connection  between  subject  and  predi- 
cate, tms  connection  being  conceived  as  the 
essence  of  knowle^^  (Locke,  Eiday  eancermng 
Hwnan  Understanding,  IV,  ii.  i) ;  to  denote 
the  knowledge  of  first  truths,  see  below,  (5). 
(5)  To  denote  original,  self-evident,  and  neces- 
sary first  principles,  both  theoretical  and 
practical,  and  the  (primary)  consciousness  of 
them  (Sir  William  Hamilton,  Eeid's  Works, 
note  A,  V.  3;  see  alsolKTUiTiOMALiBM).  (6)  By 
Kant,  who  distinguished  between  empirical 
intuitions  of  objects  through  sensation 
(empirische  Anschanungen,  intuitions  a  poste- 
riori) and  pure  intuition  (intuition  a  priori : 
space  and  time  as  the  form  of  sensibility ; 
Erii,  d,  reinen  Vemunft,  Werke,  Hartenstein, 
2nd  ed.,  iii.  55-6,  60,  65).  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  high  authorities  have  of 
late  questioned  the  equivalence  of  intuition 
and  the  Kantian  Anschauung  (E.  Caird, 
The  Crit.  Fhihs,  of  Kant,  1889,  i.  p.  xi;  see 
also  Kant's  Tebminoloot).  (7)  In  the 
phrase  intellectual  intuition:  to  denote  an 
immediate  function  of  thought  or  understand- 
ing akin  to  the  direct  perception  of  sense. 
Such  would  be  required,  according  to  Kant, 
to  secure  a  positive  knowledge  of  things-in- 
themselves,  while  the  absence  of  it  is  the 
condition  which  necessitates  for  human  under- 
standing the  distinction  between  mechanism 
and  teleology  as  well  as  between  possibility 


and  actuality,  necessity  and  contingency 
{Werke,  Hartenstein,  2nd  ed.,  iii.  216-24, 
V.  408--23).  Fichte  ascribes  to  intellectual 
intuition  the  self-knowledge  of  the  ego; 
Sohelling  makes  it  the  medium  of  man's 
knowledge  of  the  absolute  {PhUos.  Briefs 
U.  DognuUismus  u.  Kritieisnuus,  viii).  See 
also  below,  (8).  (8)  To  denote  the  spiritual 
illumination  of  the  mystics  and  the  supernal 
vision  of  Gk)d.  Intellectual  intuition  is  used 
in  this  sense  among  the  Qerman  mystics. 
The  term  without  the  adjective  is  employed 
also,  by  many  writers  who  are  not  to  be 
classed  as  mystics,  to  describe  the  moral  and 
the  religious  consciousness  considered  as  im- 
mediate organs  of  spiritual  truth. 

Literature:  general  works  on  philosophy 
and  psychology;  references  under  Intui- 
TiONiBM,  and  the  other  topics  Iktuition; 
EiSLSB,  Worterb.  d.  philos.  Begriffe,  'An* 
schauung.'  (A.oa..jr.) 

ZntnitloiMl  StliiiMi:  Ger.  InttUHons' 
£tkik;  Fr.  morale  (or  Hhique)  intuitive  (or 
intuitionniste) ;  Ital.  etica  intuitiva.  Any 
theory  which  recognizes  moral  intuitions. 
See  Ethical  Thsobiss. 

Intuitional  ethics  depends  upon  the  as* 
sumption  that  man  has  a  special  faculty  or 
capacity  for  recognizing  moral  distinctions. 
According  to  the  different  views  held  as  to 
the  nature  and  objects  of  this  faculty,  three 
main  forms  of  intuitional  ethics  have  been 
distinguished:  (i)  aesthetic  or  perceptional 
intuitionism,  according  to  which  the  moral 
value  of  particular  actions  and  affections  is 
apprehended  intuitively  either  singly  (as  held 
by  Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson)  or  relatively 
to  one  another  (as  in  the  view  of  Martineau, 
Types  of  Ethical  Theory,  1885,  that  motives 
or  stimuli  to  action  form  a  sort  of  moral 
hierarchy,  in  which  the  preference  of  a  lower 
to  a  higher  is  always  condemned,  and  the 
preference  of  a  higher  to  a  lower  always  ap* 
proved  by  conscience);  (2)  dogmatic  intui- 
tionism (the  common  scholastic  theory,  and 
the  view  of  Butler  in  his  Dissertation  on 
Virtue,  of  Richard  Price  and  Thomas  Reid, 
and  more  recently  of  McCosh  and  Calder- 
wood),  according  to  which  the  rightness  or 
wrongness  of  classes  or  kinds  of  actions — or, 
as  Eome  writers  hold,  of  classes  or  kinds  of 
motives — is  intuitively  known;  (3)  philo- 
sophical intuitionism,  in  which  a  complete 
synthesis  of  practical  rules  is  sought,  and  the 
practical  reason  or  conscience  is  held  to  lay 
down  one  universal  rule  capable  of  dis- 
tinguishing good  from  evil  (e.g.   the  cate- 
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gorical  imperative  of  Kant).     Of.  Sidgwick, 
Mtik.  ofEih,,  I.  yi,  viii;  III.  (W.B.B.) 

Intnitioniwn  or  Zntnitionalini ;  Ger. 
IfUwUianimniuB ;  Fr.  ifUuUionfd$me ;  Ital.  xnr 
tuixionMmo.  (i)  These  terms  are  sometimes 
employed  to  describe  that  form  of  ethical  and 
rel^ions  philosophy  which  looks  on  the  moral 
and  the  religious  nature  as  immediate  organs 
of  spiritual  truth.  See  Intuition  (in  philo- 
sophy), 8. 

(2)  They  are  also  used  in  designation  of 
systems  of  philosophy  which  are  based  upon 
an  (assumed)  intdlectual  intuition  of  absolute 
reality.    See  Intuition  (7). 

(3)  They  are  employed  most  specifically, 
and  most  frequently  in  the  history  of  later 
modem  thought,  to  denote  the  philosophy 
which  makes  knowledge  and  life  dependent 
on  a  body  of  immediately  given  self-eyident 
and  necessary  first  truths.    See  Intuition  (5). 

These  last  constitute  the  fundamental 
principles  alike  of  theory  and  of  practice. 
They  are  held  to  be  independent  of  experience, 
in  that  they  are  not  derived  from  it  nor 
established  by  it,  but  supply  it  with  a  basis 
and  with  norms,  and  so  make  it  possible. 
Apsociationism,  on  the  contrary,  looks  on 
these  principles  and  their  apparent  evidence 
as  products  of  experience;  while  evolution, 
enlarging  the  doctrine  of  associationism  by 
the  addition  of  heredity,  views  them  as 
native  to  the  individual  but  developed  in 
the  race  (Spencer,  Frinc.  (jf  Psyahcl,^  §  208 ; 
Prmc.  of  Eth.,  §§  40-7).  The  intuitive 
first  truths  are  variously  enumerated  by 
different  writers.  All  intuitionalists  may  be 
said  to  include  under  the  first  principles  of 
knowledge  the  formal  (concepts  and)  judg- 
ments which  make  up  the  organic  framework 
of  thought,  although  the  list  is  variously 
drawn  (the  causal  principle  is,  perhaps,  the 
one  idiich  is  postulated  with  the  nearest 
approach  to  universality  after  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  logic  and  mathematics).  Others, 
and  especially  the  members  of  the  Scottish 
school,  add  to  these  principles  judgments  (or 
perceptions)  of  content,  maintaining,  for  ex- 
ample, that  there  is  an  immediate,  self-evident, 
and  necessary  knowledge  of  external  reality,  or, 
at  least,  that  sense-perception  includes  such  a 
factor  among  others,  that  self-consciousness 
supplies  a  direct  and  indubitable  cognition  of 
the  ego,  &c.  The  existence  of  intuitive  first 
principles  of  religion  is  also  asserted,  but  less 
frequently:  the  majority  of  intuitionalistic 
thinkers,  for  instance,  now  recognize  that 
there  is  no  immediate  intuition  of  God. 


Of.  Intuitional  Ethics,  A  pbiobi,  Asbo- 
GiATiONiSM,  Common  Sense,  Innate  Ideas, 
Intuition,  Realism,  Scottish  P&ilosofht, 
and  Tests  of  Tbuth. 

LUertUure:  Th.  Reib,  Intellectual  and 
Active  Powers;  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  Beid's 
Works,  note  A;  J.  S.  Mill,  Exam,  of 
Hamilton's  Philos. ;  J.  McCosH,  The  Soottidi 
Philos.,  The  Intuitions  of  the  Mind,  and  Rea- 
listic Philos.;  H.  Caldebwood,  Handb.  of 
Mor.  Philos. ;  H.  Sidowiok,  Meth.  of  Eth., 
iii ;  J.  Mabtineau,  Types  of  Ethical  Theory, 
ii ;  R.  Flint,  Theism,  79-86,  and  Appendix 
X.  (A.c.A.jr.) 

Besides  the  Scottish  philosophers  proper — 
and  their  successors — ^by  whom  the  intuitional 
philosophy  has  been  developed  under  that  name, 
a  point  of  view  essentially  intuitional  has 
been  held  by  certain  French  realistic  thinkers 
(Laromigui^re,  Maine  de  Biran,  Cousin, 
Janet)  who  were  influenced  dii*ectly  by  Reid. 
A  similar  influence  has  coloured  philosophy 
in  America  (McCosh,  Porter,  Hopkins). 
Intuition  has  further  lent  itself  in  turn  to  the 
uses  of  theological  philosophy,  both  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  most  conspicuously  again  in 
Scotland  and  the  United  States,  in  both  cf 
which  countries,  however,  the  intuitionalulic 
and  realistic  point  of  view  is  rapidly  yidding 
to  certain  forms  of  idealistic  thought.   (j.m.b.) 

Zntvitive  Morality:  see  Intuition 
(moral). 

Invagination  [Lat.  in + vagina,  a  sheath] : 
Ger.  EinstiJilpying  ]  Fr.  invagination ;  ItaL 
invaginaziane.  l^e  inpushing  or  foldiog 
process  whereby  a  simple  cell-layer  may  mone 
or  lass  completely  enclose  a  cavity. 

In  development  many  organs  arise  by  in- 
vagination, and  the  hollow  vesicle  or  Blasto- 
SPHEBE  (q«v.)  is  thus  generally  converted 
into  a  two-layered  cup  or  Gastbula 
(q.  v.). 

The  generalization  that  the  formation  of 
a  two-layered  Blastodebm  (q.  v.)  is  ^rpically 
produced  by  the  invagination  of  a  hollow 
spherical  one-layered  vesicle  is  due  to  HaeckeL 
See  Gastbaea  Theoby. 

Literature:  Haecksl,  Generelle  Morphol. 
1866);  F.  M.  Balfoub,  Compar.  Embryol. 
1880);     and    the    citations    given     under 

EmBBTO.  (C.LL.M.-B.S.O.) 

ZnTariabOity :  see  Vabiablb,  and  Uni- 

FOBMITT. 

Invention  [Lat.  in  +  venire,  to  find]  :  Ger. 
( i),{^)£ifindung{£rdi€hiung)y{2)  Emeuerung 
(Barth);  Fr.  invention;  Itul.  invenzione,  (1) 
In  psychology:  a  relatively  new  determina- 
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tioQ  in  the  sphere  of  imagination  and  thooght, 
judged  by  the  thinker  to  be  true  or  Tain- 
able. 

InyentioDB  are,  in  a  general  way,  distin- 
guiflihed  from  mere  fancies,  on  the  one  hand, 
by  their  acceptance  as  true  or  Taluable ;  and 
they  are  more  than  the  reinstatement  of  old 
thoughts,  being  'relatively  new.'  Narrower 
restriction  of  the  term  would  bring  it  within 
the  range  of  controversy.  Some  of  the 
questions  which  arise  about  invention  are: 
tiie  distinction  of  inventions  from  other  sorts 
of  mental  constructions  within  the  so-called 
imaginative  function ;  the  process  of  selec- 
tion of  inventions  as  true  or  valuable; 
the  mechanism  in  general  whereby  relative 
novelty  is  reached ;  the  plane  of  attainment 
from  which  the  particular  invention  is  pro- 
jected; the  relative  independence  of  the 
individual  thinker  in  appraising  his  in- 
ventions, as  over  against  the  influence  of 
social  suggestion.  The  terms  Sblbgtion 
(mental),  Sxlbgtivb  Thikkino,  Dxtbbmina- 
TiON  (mental),  Rblativb  Suogestiok,  ftc. 
(see  those  terms),  are  used  for  the  progres- 
sive advance  of  the  inventive  process  through 
successive  stages.  The  process  of  reaching 
inventions  is  also  called  invention. 

Considerable  literature  has  been  devoted 
to  the  development  of  the  child  with 
more  particular  reference  to  his  active  life. 
The  principles  of  his  activity  had  heretofore 
seemed  to  iaM  under  one  or  other  of  the 
two  principles  of  invention  and  imitation;  and 
in  so  far  as  they  were  considered  separate  and 
independent  types  of  action,  the  child's  con- 
duct was  interpreted  in  one  category  or  the 
other.  There  was  no  common  meeting-place 
for  these  two  types.  This  is  the  older  view  ; 
a  view  set  in  the  usages  of  language  itself, 
which  contrasts  strongly  the  imitative,  copying, 
uninventive  action  (and  child)  with  the  inven- 
tive, self-active,  spontaneous  action  (and  child). 
This  contrast  as  usually  made  is,  however, 
too  sharp.  The  recent  psychological  analyses 
of  the  child's  activities  show  that  imitativeness 
and  inventiveness  are  really  two  phases  of  all 
action;  that  the  terms  are  expressions  of 
emphasis  rather  than  of  real  and  vital  differ- 
ence. 

The  first  consideration  which  tends  to 
diminish  the  degree  of  separation  between 
an  imitative  and  an  inventive  action  concerns 
the  definition  of  Imitation  (q.  v.)  itself.  A 
more  adequate  analysis  of  imitation  has  shown 
that  we  cannot  limit  that  term  to  the  inten- 
tional conscious  prooednre  of  the  child  by 


which  he  closely  observes  some  other  person 
and  then  himself  carries  out  the  action  which 
that  person  performs  before  him.  In  the 
first  place,  many  imitations  are  peiformed 
without  the  child's  consciously  observing  the 
model  or  knowing  that  he  is  acting  with 
reference  to  a  particular  deed  of  another. 
Again,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  child  should 
imitate  another  person,  or  another  thing,  than 
his  own  self.  When  he  looks  at  his  own  hands 
accidentally  placed  in  this  position  or  that,  or 
at  any  attitude  of  his  into  which  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time  may  have  forced  him, 
these  he  may  imitate,  aiming  to  do  intention- 
ally or  spontaneously  what  was  done  before 
by  his  members  accidentally  or  by  external 
constraint  So  also  he  may  imitate  his  own 
mind  as  well  as  his  own  body.  When  he  has 
before  him  something  to  imitate — that  is, 
before  his  mind — it  does  not  matter  whether 
there  be  or  be  not  outside  of  him  another 
person  actually  doing  the  thing  he  is  imitating. 
It  may  be  that  the  model  he  aims  to  reproduce 
is  the  result  of  his  own  thought,  imagination, 
fancy.  Suppose  a  child  opening  his  mind  in 
the  early  morning,  as  he  lies  in  bed  in  the 
dark,  and  thinking  over  the  doings  of  the  pre- 
ceding day.  Something  of  a  striking  character 
comes  into  his  mind  from  the  preceding  day's 
sport,  and  he  proceeds  to  jump  from  his  bed 
and  perform  the  act  again  and  again.  In 
this  case  he  is  imitating  his  own  action  of  the 
preceding  day,  or — ^if  we  interpret  his  present 
state — he  is  imitating  the  image  or  memory 
which  has  arisen  in  his  mind  spontaneously. 
All  this  is  so  plainly  the  same  sort  of  action 
as  that  in  which  the  model  is  set  up  by  some 
one  else,  that  it  is  now  called  '  self-imitation.' 
Whenever  the  child  thinks  of  anything  he  can 
do,  and  then  proceeds  to  do  it  in  a  way  which 
reproduces  a  result  like  that  of  which  he 
thinks,  then  he  is  imitating,  and  his  act  is 
self-imitation. 

When  we  come  to  inquire  into  invention, 
we  get  a  result  which  at  once  brings  that 
form  of  action  into  connection  with  sel^imita- 
tion.  The  old  idea  that  the  mind  can  create 
things,  ideas,  plans,  &c.,  '  out  of  whole  cloth,' 
BO  to  speak,  has  been  given  up.  We  now 
know  that  the  mind,  even  that  of  the  great 
genius,  is  held  down  to  the  actual  store  of 
materials  which  he  has  acquired  in  his  life- 
time. He  must  call  up  from  the  stores  of  his 
memory  images,  earlier  thoughts,  reminiscences 
of  action,  &c.,  which  are  ^  fit '  to  go  into  the 
scheme  of  his  invention.  '  Imagination  never 
creates '  has  now  become  a  proverb,  and  recent 
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adyances  have   teoded  in   the   direction   of 
making  it  more  than  ever  true. 

80  what  the  inventor  does  is  really  to 
meditate  on  what  he  already  knows,  to  con- 
sider the  possibilities  of  new  combinations 
of  the  data  with  which  he  is  already  so 
familiar.  That  is  the  reason  we  never  hear 
of  a  farmer  inventing  an  electric  light,  nor  of 
a  statesman  getting  rich  by  taking  out  patents 
for  new  machines.  Each  invents  only  in  the 
field  in  which  he  has  worked  so  thoroughly 
and  so  long  that  his  mind  is  stored  with 
knowledge,  both  of  facts  and  of  principles. 
This  means  that  the  inventor  must,  as  a 
preliminary,  fall  into  the  stat«  described 
above  as  one  of  self-imitation.  He  must 
bring  up  before  his  mind  materials  already 
familiar,  to  be  used  as  a  more  or  less  adequate 
copy  for  the  new  construction  which  he  is 
to  make.  He  must  cause  to  pass  before  him 
this  and  that  possible  combination,  this  and 
the  other  possible  situation,  in  order  that  his 
sense  of  fitness  may  go  forth  critically  for  the 
selection  of  the  more  available. 

Putting  together  the  two  points  now  made, 
we  see  that  the  relation  of  invention  to 
imitation  is  very  close  indeed.  The  child,  or 
the  man,  must  be  a  facile  imitator  before  he 
can  be  an  inventor.  He  must  become  an 
adept  in  the  methods  of  using  his  materials 
of  memory  and  imagination.  He  must  by 
constant  self-imitation  practise  the  combina- 
tions he  already  knows,  and  by  so  doing  come 
to  see  the  possible  forms  of  novelty  into  which 
the  materials  may  be  cast. 

Furthermore,  the  study  of  children  has 
shown  that  the  connection  between  these 
functions  is  even  closer  than  this.  We  find 
that  the  child  goes  on  to  invent  largely  in 
proportion  as  he  actually  carries  his  imitations 
out  into  action.  He  sets  out  to  reproduce 
Bomething  which  another  person  or  his  own 
fancy  suggests,  and  just  by  carrying  out  this 
purely  imitative  purpose  he  falls  into  new 
ways  of  action  or  thought  which  seem  to  him 
more  valuable.  This  is  especially  true  when 
the  function  in  question  allows  of  large 
variations ;  when  the  hand  is  used  or  the 
tongue — members  which,  by  their  great  flexi- 
bility, give  various  possibilities  of  modified 
result.  The  child  soon  learns  these  possibili- 
ties, begins  to  use  his  imitative  functions  with 
view  to  securing  variations  on  the  models, 
and  loves  to  produce  relatively  new  and 
inventive  results.  So,  too,  as  he  becomes 
strenuous^  using  his  members  vigorously  and 
with  less  exact  control,  the  performance  flows 


over  the  limits  of  the  model,  so  to  speak,  and 
gives  to  the  result  new  and  possibly  valuable 
phases. 

The  general  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that 
the  child  is  not  'either  an  imitator  or  an 
inventor';  on  the  contrary,  he  is  always  in 
some  degree  both  at  once.  Teachers  tend 
sometimes  to  disparage  the  imitative  scholar 
in  contrast  with  the  more  inventive  one. 
But  this  is  generally  a  mistaken  attitude. 
Imitation  is  the  natural  schoolmaster  to 
invention.  Imitation  may,  of  course,  be  made 
parrot-like,  a  matter  of  mere  repetition, 
especially  when  the  teacher  appixxu^hea  it 
with  such  a  disparaging  attitude.  Bat  the 
average  scholar  is  dependent  upon  imitation 
for  the  normal  growth  of  his  faculties — more, 
much  more,  upon  that  than  upon  any  other 
one  fiskctor — ^and  the  recognition  of  the  essential 
union  of  imitation  and  invention  which  psycho- 
logy now  teaches  is,  in  the  teacher's  himd,  the 
best  means  of  ^rthering  this  progress. 

(2^  In  sociology :  any  relatively  new  idea 
whicn  gains  currency  in  society.  For  the  part 
assigned  to  invention  by  current  sociological 
theories  see  Social  Oboakization  (also  for 
literary  references). 

(3)  A  mechanical  device  for  utilising  power, 
doing  work,  &c.  The  popular  distinction  be- 
tween invention  and  discovery — the  former 
giving  something  not  found  in  nature,  and  the 
latter  something  realized  in  nature — is  only 
partially  justified  from  a  psychological  point 
of  view. 

The  German  term  Erdichtung  is  applied 
to  the  more  poetic  and  fanciful,  and  so  to  the 
less  strictly  true,  and  even  to  the  false,  pro- 
ductions of  the  imagination.  It  is  more  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  English  fancy  or  imagina- 
tion in  the  phrases  *  drawing  on  the  imagina-- 
tion,'  '  fanciful  fabrication,'  &c.,  a  meaning 
expressed  in  the  terms  '  practising,'  '  romanc- 
ing,' &c.,  which  do  not  imply  intentional  de- 
ception. The  German  Emeuerung  is  suggested 
by  Barth  {PhUos,  d,  Geeeh,  ah  Socici.,  i.  212) 
to  include  both  invention  (3)  (Erfindung) 
and  discovery  (Entdeckung). 

Literature  (psychological):  Paulbak,  Rev. 
Philos.;  RoTCS,  Studies  in  Good  and  Evil, 
chap,  ix,  and  Psychol.  Bev.,  v.  (1898)  113; 
James,  The  Will  to  Believe,  216  f.,  255  £ ; 
Stout,  Analytic  Psychol.,  Bk.  II.  chap,  vi; 
SiXHEL,  Arch.  f.  syst.  Philos.,  i.  34  ff. ; 
BALBwnr,  Soc.  and  Eth.  Interpret.,  Pt.  II,  and 
Psychol.  Rev.,  January,  1898.     (J.X.B.,  O.F.B.) 

ZnTention  (in  anthropology) :  see  Inybh- 
TiON   (in  psychology),  particularly 


meaning 
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(3),  as  depending  upon  or  arising  from  mean- 
ing (i).  (J.M.B.) 

The  anthropologist's  interest  in  invention 
lies  in  its  relation  to  mental  evolution,  as 
indicated  by  an  increased  utilization  of 
natural  resources  for  comfort  and  material 
prosperity,  for  the  arts  and  sciences,  for 
the  pleasures  and  civilization  of  life.  In  the 
early  history  of  human  invention  is  thus  con- 
tained the  beginning  of  that  struggle  for 
human  supremacy  which  constitutes  the  true 
culture  history  of  mankind.  The  directions 
which  such  studies  of  the  evolution  of  inven- 
tion have  taken  are  various :  on  the  material 
and  industrial  side  may  be  mentioned  the  arts 
and  implements  concerned  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  earth,  with  the  elalK)ration  of 
fibrous  textures  for  clothing,  with  war  and 
the  chase,  with  the  preparation  of  food ;  the 
habitations  of  man  in  cave  and  shelter,  in 
tent  and  hut  and  house;  the  transportation 
of  man  and  goods  by  land  and  sea.  On  the 
mental  side  may  be  mentioned  the  develop- 
ment of  the  social  life  through  the  invention 
of  money  and  a  system  of  barter :  the  develop- 
ment  of  writing  and  drawing;  the  inventioL 
of  art  and  decoration,  of  music  and  the  dance, 
the  composition  of  poetry,  myth,  and  tradi- 
tion; the  discoveries  of  nature's  laws;  the 
means  of  counting  and  weighing  and  measur- 
ing, and  other  rudiments  of  scientific  lore. 

The  history  of  invention  likewise  suggests 
the  problem  of  individual  variation.  The 
capacity  for  independence  and  originality  is 
always  opposed  by  the  conservative  tenden- 
cies in  society  and  the  power  of  the  ^attta 
quo.  The  psychology  of  invention  considers 
the  determining  factors  in  such  original  varia- 
tions, and  the  processes  which  constitute  or 
promote  it. 

Literature:  general  treatises  on  AifTHROPO- 
LOOT  (q.v.)  and  the  history  of  Cultubb 
(q.  v.).  Also  especially  O.  T.  Mason,  The 
Origin  of  Invention  (1895);  discussion  in 
Psychol.  Rev.,  v.  i,  113,  307;  Gboob,  The 
Play  of  Man  (Eng.  trans.),  on  play-experimen- 
tation as  a  factor  in  invention  (orig.  p.  55) ; 
SousiAV,  Th^rie  de  I'lnvention;  Ribot, 
L'Imagination  cr6atrice  (1900);  Paulhan, 
Psychol,  de  I'lnvention  (1901).  (j.j.) 

ZiiTersion  (sexual):  see  Pebvbrbion 
(sexual). 

ZiiTertalirate  [Lat.  inverUhrcUus,  without 
vertebrae]:  Gkr.  unrbeUoa;  Fr.  inverUbrS; 
ItaL  invert^ato.  Applied  to  any  animal  not 
belonging  to  the  sub-kingdom  of  verte- 
brates. 


Originally  it  was  supposed  that  the  presence 
or  absence  of  a  veiiebral  column  was  a  suffi- 
cient diagnostic  mark.  It  is  known  now  that 
the  lowest  undoubted  members  of  the  true 
vertebrata  have  no  vertebrae,  the  vertebral 
axis  being  replaced  by  the  notochord  and  its 
fibrous  sheaths  (marsipobranchs,  i.  e.  lampreys. 
Sec) ;  but  their  entire  structure  proves  that 
these  animals  are  closely  related  to  the  verte- 
brates only,  and  not  to  any  invertebrate, 
hence  the  term  invertebrate  is  still  used 
with  the  original  limitations,  although  in  the 
strict  etymological  sense  it  is  not  correctly 
applied.  (0.8.1c) 

ZnTMrtment  [Lat.  irweatire,  to  invest]: 
Ger.  Kapitalafdage;  Fr.  placement;  Ital.  in- 
vestimento.  The  use  of  capital  with  a  view  to 
profit ;  also,  the  form  which  the  capital  takes 
when  thus  used. 

Looking  at  the  transaction  from  the  private 
standpoint,  a  property  owner  transfers  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  money  either  to  labourers  or 
to  other  property  owners,  in  the  hope  of  re- 
ceiving a  laj*ger  amount  of  money  in  the 
future  by  the  sale  of  products  acquired  or 
made.  Looking  at  it  from  the  public  stand- 
point, the  property  owners  as  a  class  put  the 
labourers  in  a  position  to  consume  the  wealth 
over  which  the  property  rights  have  extended, 
in  the  expectation  that  the  products  of  the 
labour  to  which  they  thereby  acquire  rights 
will  more  than  replace  the  wealth  thus  con- 
sumed. In  practice,  the  term  investment  is 
chiefly  applied  to  permanent  investments  like 
real  estate  or  securities.  (A.T.H.) 

ZnTiflibla  World :  see  Wobld. 

ZiiToliuitary  (Action,  &c.):  G^r.  (i) 
toiderstrehend ;  Fr.  {t)  eontre-voloTUaire  (sug- 
gested^; Ital.  (i)  eontravolaTUario  (or  atUagD- 
nistic€rj,  (2),  (3)  involontario.  (i)  Action 
contrary  to  an  actual  volition,  or  to  a  voli- 
tion which  would  have  existed  had  there 
been  time  and  opportunity  to  form  it :  contra- 
conative  action.  (2)  Non-voluxtabt  (q.v.) 
or  aconative  action.  (3)  Nom-volitional 
(q.  V.)  action,  i.  e.  action  which  is  not  due  to 
an  express  '  fiat '  of  the  will. 

Meaning  (i)  is  recommended  in  accordance 
with  the  scheme  given  under  Action. 

(G.F.8.-J.M.B.) 

ZiiToliuitary  Action  (pathological) :  Ger. 
ununllkurliehe  T/idttgkeit ;  Fr.  action  ifwolon- 
taire ;  Ital.  cusione  ifwolontaria.  In  a  patho* 
logical  sense  an  involuntary  action  is  one 
which  takes  place  in  spite  of  the  effort  of  the 
will  to  prevent  it,  thus  implying  some  defec- 
tive  state   of  control   or  inhibition.      Such 
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states  are  considered  under  Will  (defects 
of).  (J.J.) 

ZnTolutioii  [Lat  in + volvere,  to  roll] :  Qer. 
InvoltUion ;  Fr.  invohUion ;  Ital.  ifwoUusume, 
A  term  of  Symbolic  Logic  (q.v.)  borrowed  from 
algebra,  where  it  means  the  raising  of  a  base 
to  a  power.  In  logic  it  has  two  different 
senses,  (i)  Belative  involution  :  let  Iwm 
denote  any  lover  of  a  well-wisher  of  a 
man.  That  is,  anj  individual  A  is  denoted 
by  /lom,  provided  there  are  in  existence 
individuals  B  and  C  (who  may  be  identical 
with  each  other  or  with  A\  such  that  A  loves 
B,  while  B  wishes  well  to  (7,  and  (7  is  a  man. 
Further,  let  {  ^m  denote  any  individual  A^  if, 
and  only  if,  there  is  in  existence  an  individual 
C7,  who  is  a  roan,  and  who  is  such  that  taking 
any  individual  B  whatever,  if  ^  is  a  well- 
wisher  of  Cj  then  il  is  a  lover  of  B,  The  opera- 
tion of  combining  /  and  w  in  this  statement 
is  termed  'progressive  involution.'  Again, 
let  Vm  denote  any  individual  A^  if,  and  only 
if,  there  is  in  eadstence  an  individual  S,  who 
is  loved  by  A^  and  who  is  such  that  taking 
any  individual  C  whatever,  if  C  is  wished 
well  by  B,  then  C  is  a  man.  The  operation 
of  combining  u>  and  m  in  this  statement  is 
termed '  regressive  involution.'  These  designa- 
tions were  adopted  because  of  the  analogy  of 
the  general  formulae  to  those  of  involution 
in  the  algebra  of  quantity. 

These  kinds  of  involution  are  not,  at 
present,  in  use  in  symbolical  logic ;  but  they 
are,  nevertheless,  useful,  especially  in  develop- 
ing the  conception  of  continuity.  These  two 
kinds  of  involution  together  constitute  relative 
involution. 

(a)  Non-relative  involution:  consisting  in 
the  repeated  introduction  of  the  same  premise 
into  a  reasoning ;  as,  for  example,  the  half- 
dozen  simple  premises  upon  which  the  Theory 
of  Numbers  is  based  are  introduced  over  and 
over  again  in  the  reasoning  by  which  its 
myriad  theorems  are  deduced.  In  exact  logic 
the  regular  process  of  deduction  begins  by 
non-relatively  multiplying  together  all  the 
premises  to  make  one  conjunctive  premise, 
i'rom  which  whatever  can  be  deduced  by  using 
those  premises  as  often  as  they  are  introduced 
as  factors,  can  be  deduced  by  processes  of 
'immediate  inference'  from  that  single  con- 
junctive premise.  But  the  general  character 
of  the  conclusion  is  found  to  depend  greatly 
upon  the  number  of  times  the  same  factor  is 
multiplied  in.  From  this  circumstance  the 
importance  nnd  tlie  name  of  non-relative 
involution  arise.  (o.8.p.) 


Zonios:  see  Fbe-Socratic  Philobopbt 
(Ionics). 

Zro :  see  Wbath. 

Zmsumos.  Bom  probably  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  2nd  century  A.  D.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  the  early  church  lathetB. 
Educated  under  Polycarp  among  others,  he 
became  a  presbyter  at  Lyons.  In  177,  upon 
the  martyrdom  of  Photinus,  he  became  bishop 
of  Lyons.  He  championed  orthodoxy  against 
Gnosticism.  The  place  and  manner  of  his 
death  are  uncertain;  possibly  he  suffered 
martyrdom  in  aoa  or  203  A.  D. 

Iron  Age :  see  Socialization. 

Zronj'  [Or.  <2po»y,  a  dissembler] :  Qer. 
Ironie;  Fr.  ironie;  ItaL  ironid.  Assumed 
ignorance  with  an  implied  conscious  supe- 
riority, (i)  Socratic  irony:  see  Sochatic 
Mbthod. 

(2)  Bomantic  irony:  used  by  a  set  of 
writers  (Schlegel,Tieck,  Solger)  to  characteriM 
an  aesthetic  standpoint  which  emphasizes  the 
artist's  or  critic's  self-consciousness  as  the  only 
reality  and  standard,  and  frt)m  this  position 
of  superiority  regards  the  world  of  so-called 
reality,  with  its  laws,  morality,  ftc,  as  futile, 
unreal,  and  illusory.  This  conception  grew 
out  of  Fichte's  emphasis  upon  the  ^o  as  the 
central  principle  of  philosophy.  The  *  genius ' 
as  critic  showed  this  irony  by  his  exposition  of 
the  futility  of  the  works  criticized ;  as  artist  he 
should  set  forth  characters  or  situations  which 
bring  out  the  futility  of  life  and  its  supposed 
principles. 

Literaiure :  Lotzb,  Qesch.  d.  Aesthetik 
in  Deutschland  (1868),  370  ff.;  Schaslbb, 
Ghesch.  d.  Aesthetik  (1872),  779  ff. ;  Heoxi«, 
Philos.  of  Fine  Art  (trans,  by  Bosanquet), 
1 2 1  ff.;  J.  H.  ScHLBOBL,  Die  neuere  Komantik 

(1863).  (JJH.T.) 

Znmdiation  [Lat.  irradiare,  to  radiate]: 
Qer.  Irradiation^  AusstrcMung ;  Fr.  irrttdia' 
tion ;  Ital.  irradiazione.  The  lateral  diffusion 
of  nervous  stimuli  out  of  the  path  of  normal 
discharge,  as  a  result  of  which  the  excitation 
of  one  peripheral  end-organ  may  excite  other 
central  organs  than  those  directly  correlated 
with  it  or  anatomically  related  to  it  by  direct 
nervous  connection. 

Where  it  takes  place  is  not  certainly  known. 
Dogiel  shows  that  in  skin  areas  subject  to 
great  irradiation  (genital  organs)  the  end- 
organs  of  one  order  are  connected  by  com- 
municating rami,  suggesting  peripher^  iira- 
diation.  There  are  tJso  indications  of  irradia- 
tion of  excessive  stimuli  in  the  spinal  cord. 
The  stimulus  may  not  be  excessive,  but  in 
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that  case  the  entire  part  of  the  system  im- 
plicated b  in  a  state  of  expectant  innenration. 
It  has  heen  suggested  that  irradiation  (or 
an  analogous  process)  is  at  the  foundation  of 
all  or  most  pleasurahle  sensations  (Herrick). 

LiUroifure:  A.  S.  Dooibl,  Die  Nerven- 
endignngen  in  der  Schleimhaut  der  ausseren 
Oenitalorgane  des  Menschen,  Arch.  f.  mikr. 
Anat.,  zli  (1893);  C.  L.  Hxbbick,  Modern 
Algedonic  Ideas,  J.  of  Compar.  Neurol.,  v 
(March,  1895);  also  Wood's  Ref.  Handb. 
Med.  Sci.,  ix  ( 1 893).  (h.h.) 

IrratioiiAl :  see  Rational. 

IrratloiMl  Aetiom :  Ger.  vrntverniinfiige 
Handlung  (i.  e.  Handlung  wider  beiserea 
Wissen)  ;  Fr.  action  irrationnelle ;  Ital.  azione 
irraziondle.  The  choice  of  an  action  which 
(x)  is  opposed  to  what  is  objectively  right  or 
reasonable  in  the  circumstances,  or  (2)  is 
opposed  to  what  the  agent  sees  to  be  right  or 
reasonable  in  the  circumstances. 

In  both  senses  the  phenomenon  of  irra- 
tional choice,  or  unreasonable  action,  has 
given  rise  to  difficulties.  The  former  diffi- 
culty, which  is  discussed  by  Aristotle  {Eih, 
Nie.y  III.  iv)  under  the  question  whether  it 
is  the  true  or  the  apparent  good  that  is  the 
object  of  a  man's  wish,  is  not  so  much  a  diffi- 
culty concerning  choice  or  activity,  as  the 
difficulty  of  understanding  unreason  at  all — 
how  things  can  '  appear '  other  than  they  are, 
how  error  or  false  opinion  is  possible.  The 
difficulty  commonly  referred  to  is  the  second, 
namely,  to  understand  how  knowledge  and 
choice  can  be  at  variance  in  the  same  mind  at 
any  given  time.  The  Socratic  paradox  that 
vice  is  ignorance  is  a  denial  of  the  existence 
of  the  phenomenon  called  incontinence  or 
oKpaaia,  This  is  analysed  in  detail  by 
Aristotle,  Eth,  Nie.,  VII. 

LiteraJtfwre:  Sidowiok,  Pract.  Eth.,  ix; 
Baldwin,  Social  and  Eth.  Interpret.,  chaps. 

ix,  X.  (W.B.B.) 

The  confusion  of  the  meanings  (i)  and 
(2)  is  very  common  (e.  g.  Eidd,  Social  Evolu- 
tiotC) ;  that  which  is  irrational  from  the  ob- 
server's or  philosopher's  point  of  view  being 
treated  as  irrational  also  from  the  actor's 
point  of  view,  when  it  may  be  simply  non- 
rational,  or  even  rational.  See  further  discus- 
sion under  Rational,  and  Sanction.    (j.m.b.) 

ZtettlafVBiit  [Lat.  in  +  reUvare] :  G^r. 
unanwendbar;  Fr.  sans  rapport  dLfinajyplicabU ; 
Ital.  irrHevante.  Not  pertinent  to  the  ques- 
tion. Irrelevant  may  be  applied  either  (i) 
to  the  conclusion  of  an  argument,  which  is 
erroneously  taken  to  be  decisive  of  the  ques- 


tion, or  (2)  to  any  premise  suggested  which 
is  declared  to  have  no  logical  connection  with 
the  conclusion  to  which  it  leads.  The  former 
is  identical  with  the  ignoratio  slsnchi  of 
the  Aristotelian  logic;  liie  latter,  a  special 
form  of  confusion,  includes  the  fallacy  called 
by  Aristotle  non  causa  pro  causa.  See  Fal- 
lacy. (B.A.) 

Infligion  [Lat.  in  +  rstigio,  religion]  : 
Ger.  RdigicnsvsradUung,  Unglavbe ;  Fr.  ifr%- 
ligion ;  ItaL  irreligume.  A  state  of  indiffer- 
ence or  opposition  to  the  theoretical  or 
practical  claims  of  religion. 

It  is  to  be  observed  of  the  term  irreligion 
that  it  applies  to  an  attitude  rather  than  to 
any  specific  content,  and  is,  therefore,  more 
subjective  than  the  term  religion.  It  is 
privative  rather  than  negative,  and,  like  many 
privative^,  has  a  positive  force  in  English 
implying  not  merely  the  absence  of  the 
religious  attitude  from  a  being  who  nor- 
mally possesses  it,  but  also  the  presence  of  a 
different  attitude,  one  of  indifference  or  oppo- 
sition. Irreligion  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
unbelief  or  impiety,  with  which  it  may  be 
associated,  but  which  it  does  not  necessarily 
include.  Of.  Gnyau,  L'Irrdigion  de  Tavenir 
(Eng.  trans.),  for  a  sociological  defence  of 
irreligion.  (a.t.0.) 

Zrritability  [Lat.  irriiabilis,  irritable] : 
Ger.  Reizbarhtit ;  Fr.  irritabUiti ;  Ital.  irrita- 
biliti^.  Power  of  an  active  tissue,  nerve, 
muscle,  gland,  to  respond  to  appropriate 
stimulation.  See  Excitabilitt,  Nbbve 
Stimulation  and  Conduction,  and  Lrvnca 

MatTEB.  (O.F.H.) 

Zrritaat  [Lat.  irritare,  to  excite] :  Gkr. 
(i)  RdzmiUdy  (2)  Reiz\  Fr.  (i)  irritant ^  (2) 
stimulant ;  Ital.  (i)  irritante,  (2)  stimclo.  (i) 
In  physiology :  an  agent,  chemical,  mechani- 
cal, or  acting  through  the  nervous  system, 
which  causes  inflammation.  See  Stimu- 
lant. (C.F.H.) 

(2)  In  neurology:  that  which  excites  irrita- 
bility ;  a  Stimulus  (q.  v.).  (j.m.b.) 

Zaidonui  Kispaleiudfl.  (560-636  a.  d.) 
A  prominent  and  learned  ecclesiastic  of  the 
Western  Church.  A  Spaniard,  he  succeeded 
his  brother  as  bishop  of  Seville.  He  was 
ranked  as  the  fifth  Doctor  Ecelesiac  for  his 
great  learning.  In  his  Sententiarum  libri 
tres  he  gathers  together  a  large  number  of 
propositions  by  himself  and  others,  depicting 
the  entire  doctrine  of  salvation — a  compendium 
of  ecclesiastical  doctrine  of  the  time. 

Zfllaiii :  see  Mohammedanism. 

ZflK>latioii   [Ital.  iscHare,  from   Med.   Lat. 
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insulare,  to  separate]:  Qer.  Isolirung;  Fr. 
sigr^eUion;  Ital.  MgregazUmef  isolamenio. 
The  separation  of  a  group  of  organisms  into 
two  permanent  groaps  by  any  means  which 
prevents  interbreeding.  The  term  segrega- 
tion is  also  much  used. 

Moritz  Wagner,  in  1868,  drew  attention 
to  the  importance  of  geographical  isolation. 
Gulick  and  Romanes  developed  and  extended 
the  conception.  Romanes  divides  the  effects 
of  isolation  into  two  classes,  Apooamt  (q.  v.) 
and  HoMOOAHT  (q.  v.).  His  theory  of  Phtbio- 
LOOicAL  Selection  (q.  v.)  involves  isola- 
tion by  the  barrier  of  sterility.  By  regarding 
the  survivors  who  mate  together,  and  the 
organisms  eliminated  before  they  produce  off- 
spring, as  two  isolated  groups,  he  brings 
natund  selection  itself  under  the  category  of 
isolation,  a  view  not  generally  adopted. 
Qulick  and  Romanes  contend  that  in  the 
absence  of  isolation  (other  than  natural 
selection)  evolution  is  monotypic  (without 
divergent  lines  from  common  ancestors),  and 
that  all  polytypic  (or  divergent)  evolution 
involves  isolation. 

The  distinction  between  (i)  discriminate 
and  (2)  indiscriminate  isolation  (homogamy 
and  apogamy)  is  that  between  the  dividing 
off  of  a  group  (i)  having  some  common  mark  or 
character  a&eady  which  differentiates  them 
from  others,  or  (2)  not  having  such  a  differ- 
entiating character.  Gulick  and  Romanes 
hold  to  so-called  accumulative  segregation, 
leading  to  polytypic  evolution,  even  in  the 
second  case,  on  the  ground  that  in  the  group 


separated  off  the  average  or  mean  of  the 
characters  would  not  be  exactly  that  of  the 
larger  group  from  which  they  were  divided 
off,  and  this  difference  would  be  cumulative 
under  the  operation  of  natural  selection. 
This  sort  of  isolation  Weismann  calls  Ajozia 

(q.  v.).  (C.LL.M.-J.M.B.) 

One  of  the  most  important  applications  of 
isolation  in  the  form  called  by  Romanes 
Physiological  Selection  is  that  which  finds  in 
it  the  origin  of  the  Sterility  (q.  v.)  of 
species  inter  Be.  (  j.m.b.) 

lAieratiwre:  Mobitz  Wagneb,  Die  Darwin- 
sche  Theorie  u.  das  Migrationsgesetz  (1868); 
Ueber  d.  Einfluss  d.  geographisohen  Isolirung 
(1870);  J.  J.  GuLiox,  Divergent  Evolution 
through  Accumulative  Seg^gation,  Linn. 
Soc.  J.  Zool.,  XX  (1887);  G.  J.  Romanes. 
Darwin  and  after  Darwin,  Ft.  Ill  (1897), 
criticized  by  Baldwin,  Psychol.  Rev.,  v. 
(1898)  215  f.  Expositions  may  be  found  in 
OoNK,  The  Method  of  Evolution  (1900),  and 
Hkadlet,  The  Problems  of  Evolution  (1901). 

(C.LL.M.-J.M.B.) 

Zsiue  [Lat.  exire,  to  go  forth,  through  Fr.]: 
Ger.  StreUpwnkt'y  Fr.  ieeu^)  Ital.  qu/eeUem, 
A  topic  of  discussion  or  controversy. 

Recently  given  a  quasi-technical  meaning 
by  James  {The  WiUtoBdieive),whodA&imgaj^e^ 
issues  of  various  sorts  with  reference  to  belief 
and  conduct.  (J.M.B.) 

Ztoh  (or  Ztdiing)  Sensation :  Oer. 
Kitzelemgfindung ;  Fr.  eeneoHan  de  gale ;  Ital. 
eenaazione  detta  rogna.  See  Touch  Sshsa- 
TioN,  and  Oboakic  Sensation. 
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Jaetaonian  Epilepsy :  Ger.  Jackson^iche 
BpiUpne;  Fr.  ipilepsie  JacksonMnne;  Ital. 
tpilusia  Jaekioniana  (or  corHcdU).  A  form  of 
attack  of  an  epileptic  character  with  definite 
march  or  progress  of  spasms,  relatively  un- 
affected consciousness, and  other  characteristics 
by  which  it  is  differentiated  from  true  or 
ordinary  Epilepbt  (q.T.).  The  state  was 
described  and  its  significance  pointed  out  by 
Hughlings  Jackson.  (j.j.) 

JacksoniaA  Bo  avolntion ;  Ger.  Jack- 
wn'aehe  Wiederentwiekluung  ]  Fr.  rehocHuUon 
Jackwnx&nau ;  Ital.  revnUgrasdcfiM  di  Jaekson. 
The  principle,  ascribed  to  Hughlings  Jackson, 
that  the  order  of  the  recovery  of  the  mental 
functions  after  severe  injury  or  disease  is  the 
reverse  of  that  of  their  loss,  and  the  same  as 
that  of  their  original  normal  development  or 
acquisition. 

LiUrature:  H.  Jackson,  J.  Ment.  ScL, 
Oct.,  1888,  352;  Pick,  Arch.  f.  Psychiat., 
xxii,  1 89 1,  756;  Baldwin,  Ment.  Devel. 
ill  the  Child  and  the  Race,  chap.  xiii.  §  4, 
4  (from  the  German  translation  of  which, 
p.  370,  the  equivalent  is  taken).  (j.m.b.) 

Jacobif  Friadrioh  Haiwrleh.  (1743- 
1 8 1 9.)  Educated  for  commercial  life  at  Frank- 
fort and  Gkneva ;  engaged  in  business  for  seven 
years,  1763-70;  councillor  of  finance  for 
Jiilich  and  Berg;  called  to  Munich,  1804,  as 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Science ;  presi- 
dent of  this  Academy,  1807-13.  See  Faith 
Philobopht. 

James-Xiange Theory .  The  'peripheral' 
or  '  effect '  theory  of  the  relation  of  emotion 
to  its  so-called  expression.  Named  from  Wm. 
James  and  K.  Lange.  Of.  Emotional  £x- 
FBB8SION  (also  for  literary  citations). 

The  theory  has  become  the  starting-point 


of  discussions  of  emotion.  Anticipations  of  it 
have  been  attributed  to  Bastian  {Brain  cu  an 
Organ  of  Mind,  1880),  to  Maudsley  {PhysioL 
and  Pathol,  0/  Mind,  1867),  to  Lotze,  and  to 
Descartes.  Cf.  Stumpf,  Zeitsch,  /.  Psychol,, 
xxi,  1899,  47*  (J.M.B.) 

Janoty  Faid.  (1823-99.)  Bom  at  Paris 
and  educated  at  the  Ecole  Normale,  Paris. 
He  was  professor  of  philosophy,  first  at  Bourges 
(1845),  then  at  Strassbarg  (1848),  later  at 
Paris,  in  the  Lyc^  Louis-le-Qrand  (1857), 
and  the  Sorbonne  (1864).  In  1864  he  was 
elected  member  of  the  Academy  of  Moral 
and  Political  Sciences.  He  was,  in  the  main, 
eclectic,  a  disciple  of  Cousin. 

Janaenini:  Ger.  JamMmumuB;  Fr.  Jan- 
a^isme ;  Ital.  Oianeenismo,  The  system  of  Cor- 
nelius Jansen,  tbe  distinctive  feature  of  which 
is  its  reassertion,  in  an  extreme  form,  of 
the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  human  inability ; 
to  wit,  that  Adam's  fall  has  totally  destroyed 
man's  power  to  do  good,  and  that  his  salvation 
must  be  the  work  of  sovereign  and  irresistible 
grace. 

Jansenism  was  condemned  by  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church,  which  holds  the  more 
moderate  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas.  By  Pro- 
testants, to  whom  Thomism  savours  of  semi- 
Pelagianism,  it  has  been  generally  looked  on  as 
a  reaction  toward  a  sounder  faith.  Its  appear- 
ance was  the  occasion  of  a  long  and  bitter 
controversy,  the  Port  Royalists,  Arnauld  and 
Pascal,  making  the  cause  of  Jansenism  their 
own,  while  the  Jesuits  championed  the  ortho- 
dox view  of  the  Bomish  Church.  Jansenism  as 
an  organized  movement  was  finally  suppressed 
and  the  doctrine  condemned  as  a  heresy. 

Literature :  Dxtmas,  Hist,  des  cinq  Proposi* 
tions;     St.    Bbuvb,     Port    Royal    (Paris); 
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BouBiXB,  La  y^rit^  but  les  Arnaulds  (1877); 
Bapik,  Hist,  da  Jans^nisme.  (a.t.0.) 

JftTtty  Tahwehy  Jehovah  [Heb.l:  Ger. 
J$howA  \  Fr.  Jikovakf  Jaweh ;  Ital.  Jeova, 
The  title  applied  to  Deity  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  when  the  intent  is  to  represent 
the  one  self-existent  and  immutable  Qod  as 
entering  into  progressive  moral  relation 
with  men,  and  especially  with  the  Jewish 
people. 

Of  the  two  appellations  of  the  Deity  used 
in  Hebrew  Scripture,  Elohim  and  Jehovah, 
the  former  is  generally  used  of  God  in  his 
unethical  relation  to  nature,  while  the  latter 
expresses  a  personal  and  moral  relationship 
with  men.  The  root  conception  of  Jehov^ 
includes  a  synthesis  of  being  and  manifestation, 
and,  as  employed  in  the  Old  Testament,  repre- 
sents the  Being  who  not  only  creates  man, 
but  makes  a  revelation  of  himself  to  him. 
Jehovah  is  not  purely  transcendent  and  un- 
searchable, but  comes  into  loving,  intelligible 
relations  with  humanity.  The  germ  of  the 
Logos  (q.  v.)  is  already  in  the  conception  of 
Jehovah. 

LiUrcUnre :  Hbkobtsnbeso,  Authen.  of  the 
Pentateuch ;  Aldis  Wbiout,  Smith's  Bible 
Diet.,  sub  verbo;  Tholuck,  Literarischer 
Anz.  (1832);  Baluiktinb,  Import  of  the 
Name  Jehovah,  Bib.  Bepository,  iii.      (a.t.o.) 

Jealonfly  (i)  and  (2)  Snvy  [OF.  jaioua, 
and  Lat.  inviden,  to  grudge,  through  Fr.]  : 
Ger.  ( I )  Eiferwcht,  ( 2 )  Neid ;  Fr.  ( i) jalousie, 
(2)  envie;  Ital.  {i\  geloHa,  (2)  invidia.  (i) 
Jealousy  is  envy  (as  below)  with  the  added 
factors  that  the  individual  one  envies  is  thought 
of  as  sustaining  and  profiting  by  a  relation 
to  a  third  individual  which  properly  belongs 
to  oneself;  there  is  an  added  consciousness  of 
personal  iiyury. 

This  is  what  is  known  as  the  higher  or 
reflective  form  of  jealousy,  in  which  the 
grounds  for  the  emotional  state  are  conscious 
to  the  individual.  A  simpler  form,  sometimes 
called  'organic'  jealousy,  is  that  seen  in 
action  which  duplicates  the  expression  of 
reflective  jealousy  without  consciousness  of  its 
conditions,  i.  e.  a  reaction  fitted  to  convey  to 
an  onlooker  the  impression  that  the  individual 
is  jealous. 

(2)  Envy  is  the  emotion  aroused  by  the 
presentation  of  eigoyment  on  the  part  of 
another  under  conditions  considered  desirable 
for  oneself. 

Analyses  of  these  states  have  usually  set  out 
from  an  earlier  analysis  of  sympathy,  involving 
the  placing  of  self  in  some  way  in  the  mind 


or  '  in  the  shoes  *  of  the  person  sympathized 
with.  They  are  thought  to  involve  the 
double  reflection :  (a)  that  the  self  is  repre- 
sented in  the  other,  and  (6)  that  the  experience 
thus  attributed  to  the  self  is  not  one's  own. 
Another  view  makes  the  '  other '  an  identical 
content  with  the  self,  fitted  to  excite  the 
same  attitudes  as  in  sympathy,  but  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  the  actual  difierence  between 
the  fancied  and  the  real  exp^ience ;  jealousy 
and  envy  are  emotions  of  this  conflict.  See 
further  under  Stmpatht.  The  lower,  organic, 
or  instinctive  jealousy,  like  the  same  form  of 
sympathy,  is  exhibited  by  the  animals,  and  is 
accounted  for,  like  the  other  organic  emotions, 
by  the  laws  of  utility  and  survival;  this 
type  of  reaction  being  of  use  in  prompting 
the  animal  to  secure  the  gain  which  another 
is  getting.  It  is  very  difficult  to  assign  to 
the  animal  consciousness  the  elements  involved, 
and  yet  the  reaction  may  be  the  characteristic 
one  of  jealousy,  as  well  as  that  of  mere 
envy. 

Jealousy  is  further  characterized  by  the 
direction  it  takes  to  reach  the  object ;  it  may 
wreak  itself  on  either  of  the  individuals  in 
the  relation  which  excites  the  jealousy.  The 
injured  husband  punishes  the  intruder  and 
also  upbraids  the  wife.  His  emotion  leads 
him,  however,  to  exaggerated  suspicion  and 
ill-treatment  of  the  latter.  In  envy  the  object 
is  simply  the  one  individual  envied  considered 
as  being  in  a  fortunate  and  enviable  case. 
Covetousness  is  another  name  for  envy. 

LiUratu/re :  see  references  under  Emotion, 
CoMPABATivs  Pbtcholoot,  and  (especially) 
Sympathy.  Special  treatment  may  be  found 
in  Adam  Smith,  Theory  of  the  Moral  Senti- 
ments ;  Spinoza,  Ethics,  Pt.  V.  prop.  50  S. ; 
Bain,  Emotions  and  Will ;  Baldwin,  Soci^ 
and  Eth.  Interpret.,  sect.  146.      (j.m.b.-k.g.) 

Jehovah:  seeJAvs. 

Jeromef  Sophroniiis  Busahiiui  Blerony- 
miuiy  Saint,  (cir.  340-^ir.  420  a.  d.)  His 
carefiil  education  was  completed  in  Rome. 
He  travelled  in  Qaul,  journeyed  into  the  East 
(373)9  <^^  retired  (374)  into  the  desert  of 
Chalcis,  where  he  spent  four  years  in  asoetic 
practices  and  in  study.  Ordained  a  presbyter 
by  Bishop  Paulinus  of  Antioch,  he  went  to 
Constantinople  (380)  to  hear  Qregory  Naxian- 
zen.  In  38a  he  returned  to  Home,  whence  in 
386  a  wealthy  noble  woman,  Paula,  followed 
him  into  Palestine  and  built  in  Bethlehem 
four  convents,  three  for  nuns  and  one  for 
monks.  Over  the  latter  she  placed  Jerome, 
and  he  remained  there  until  his  death.     His 
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traDBlation  of  tlie  Bible  into  Latin  was  his 
greatest  work. 

Jenitunii :  Ger.  JemitUmus ;  ¥r,jiwit' 
imne;  Ital.  OewiHmno.  The  system  of  the 
Jesuits,  a  society  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  called  also  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
instituted  for  the  propagation  and  defence 
of  the  Bomish  iiedth,  and  noted  for  the  per- 
fection of  its  organization  and  discipline  and 
the  devotion  of  its  members  to  the  ends  of  the 
society. 

The  Society  of  Jesus  was  founded  in  1540 
by  Ignatius  Loyola  for  the  express  purpose  of 
defending  Catholicism  against  the  inroads 
of  the  Reformation.  In  this  it  was  eminently 
successful,  and  for  oyer  a  century  was  the 
most  powerful  agent  of  Roman  Catholic  pro- 
paganda. Whether  justly  or  not,  it  fell  under 
the  suspicion  of  unscrupulous  ambition  and 
laxity  in  practical  morals.  The  term  Jesuitism 
has  become  a  synonym  in  the  popular  mind 
for  supple  diplomacy  and  an  accommodating 
conscience  which  substitutes  the  standard  of 
permissibility  for  that  of  right  and  obliga- 
tion. 

Literature :  F.  Suabez,  De  Religione  Socie- 
tatis  Jesu ;  F.  J.  Buss,  Die  Gesch.  d.  Qesell. 
Jesu  (1883);  RAYiGKAir,  De  I'Existence  et 
llnstinct  des  J^suites  (7th  ed.,  Paris,  1855- 
83;  Eng.  trans.,  London,  1844).  (A.T.O.) 

Jesus  [Lat.  leeus;  Gr.  'Iffaovt;  Heb. 
FtfsAua,  or  Todkua,  Yehethvu,  the  salvation  of 
Jehovah]  :  Ger.  Jeaue ;  Fr.  Jesue ;  Ital.  GeeHl, 
The  Saviour  of  the  Christian  Church,  called 
the  Christ.  The  four  Gospels  are  accounts  of 
his  life.  (J.M.B.) 

The  teaching  of  Jesus,  as  distinguished  from 
the  history  of  his  life  and  from  the  doctrine  of 
his  work  and  of  his  person,  has  its  source  in  his 
dominating consciousnessof  his  Divine  Sonship. 
Speaking  out  of  this  consciousness,  he  seeks  to 
lead  men  to  realize  the  same  essential  relation- 
ship. From  this  point  of  view  thehighest  virtue 
is  filial  obedience  to  the  will  of  a  Heavenly 
Father.  The  supreme  principle  of  living  is 
love,  which  binds  men  first  and  supremely  to 
Gk)d  and  secondly  to  one  another  as  brethren. 
Out  of  this  springs  brotherly  love,  peace, 
gentleness,  and  a  forgiving  spirit.  The  great 
practical  law  of  life  is  that  of  self-devoted 
service,  in  which  the  private  individual  life 
is  lost  in  the  larger  life  of  the  community. 
The  last  judgment,  the  resurrection,  and 
the  life  beyond  the  grave  were  also  important 
elements  of  his  personal  teaching.  Cf.  the 
special  topics  of  Christian  theology.      (a.t.o.) 


English  logician  and  political  economist. 
Educated  at  University  College,  London. 
Held  an  appointment  in  the  royal  Mint  at 
Sydney,  Australia,  1854-9  ;  became  fellow 
of  University  College,  1864;  and  in  1866 
professor  of  logic,  mental  and  moral  philosophy, 
and  Cobden  lecturer  on  political  economy 
in  Owens  College,  Manchester.  Moved  to 
London,  1876,  and  was  drowned  in  1883. 

Jafwish  Philosophy  and  Beligion :  see 
Judaism. 

John  of  Sftlislrary.  (cir.  1 1 1 5-80.)  Bom 
in  southern  England,  he  left  his  native  land 
in  1 136,  and  went  to  Paris  and  to  Chartres  to 
study.  He  returned  in  1 148  with  Archbishop 
Theobald  of  Canterbury,  and  livedas  the  latter  s 
secretary,  continuing  in  the  office  under 
Theobald's  successor,  Thomas  k  Becket,  until 
1 163.  From  1 163  to  11 70  he  spent  in  the 
abbey  of  8t.-B6my,  near  Rheims,  occupied 
with  literary  pursuits.  After  a  few  years  in 
England  he  became  bishop  of  Chartres,  where 
he  died.    See  Scholastigism,  I. 

Joint  Cost:  Ger.  gemeineame  Koeten; 
Fr.  firais  non  ripartie ;  Ital.  epeee  non  ripartUe. 
Expense  attaching  to  the  production  of  a 
number  of  articles  collectively,  and  not 
naturally  assignable  to  one  rather  than  to 
the  other. 

Thus  it  is  impossible  to  tell  the  respective 
costs  of  freight  and  passenger  service  on  a 
railroad,  because  many  of  the  items  of  expense 
apply  to  the  road  as  a  whole,  and  not  to  any 
special  part  of  the  railroad  service. 

Mill  called  attention  to  the  difficulty  of 
applying  the  adjustment  of  value  to  cost  of 
production  in  certain  cases  of  this  kind, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  by-products, 
where  a  concern  established  for  the  supply 
of  one  article,  like  gas,  finds  itself  in  a  position 
to  sell  another,  like  coke.  But  the  difficulty 
is  far  more  widespread  than  Mill  assumes. 
It  applies  not  merely  to  the  apportionment  of 
expenses  among  different  articles  simultane- 
ously produced,  but  among  varying  quantities 
of  the  same  article. 

The  supply  of  different  commodities  pro- 
duced under  these  conditions  is  known  as 
a  joint  supply ;  such  products  are  sometimes 
known  as  joint  products.  A  somewhat  difficult 
transfer  of  the  same  conception  from  the 
phenomena  of  production  to  those  of  con- 
sumption leads  to  a  conception  of  joint 
demand. 

Liierature:    Mabshall,  Frinc.  of  Econ., 


Bk.    V.  (A.T.H.) 

JeronSv  Williaai  Stanley.     (1835-82.)      Joint-sonsation :     Ger.    OeUnkempfind- 
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ung;  Fr.  seneaiion  ariiculaire;  Ital.  sensi- 
bUim  (Mftiedlare  (or  delle  ffiunture).  Seiuation 
from    the  joints.      See  Abticulab  Seksa- 

TION.  (B.B,T.) 

Josaphiis,  riaTiiis.  (37-cir.  103  a.  d.) 
Bom  and  educated  in  a  noble  family  at  Jem- 
salem,  he  passed  through  the  schools  of 
three  Jewish  sects,  spent  three  years  in  a 
desert  with  the  hermit  Banus,  and  adopted 
the  views  of  the  Pharisees.  He  was  sent  on 
a  diplomatic  errand  to  Rome  in  63  ▲.  d.,  and 
commanded  in  Galilee  during  the  Jewish 
revolution.  Becoming  a  captive  in  the  Boman 
army,  he  ingratiated  himself  in  the  royal 
families,  and  returned  to  Borne  with  Titus 
alter  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Jovfiroj,  Theodore  Bimoii.  (1796- 
1842.)  Bom  at  Pontets,  and  educated  partly 
by  his  uncle  at  the  college  of  Pontarlier,  and 
partly  at  the  college  of  Dijon.  He  was  taken 
into  ^e  Ecole  Normale,  Paris,  in  18 14,  where 
Victor  Cousin  instructed  him  in  philosophy. 
In  18 1 7  he  became  doctor  of  philosophy  and 
instructor  in  philosophy  at  the  £cole  NomuJe. 
The  govemment  closed  the  latter  in  1822, 
but  he  continued  to  lecture  in  his  own  dwell- 
ing. In  1832  he  opened  a  course  of  lectures 
on '  natural  right,'  and  in  1833  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Acad^mie  for  the  class  of  moral  and 
political  sciences.  On  account  of  illness  he 
spent  the  winter  of  1835-6  at  Pisa,  and  in 
1838,  on  returning  to  Paris,  exchanged  bis 
position  for  that  of  university  librarian,  made 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Laromigui^re. 

Joj  [Lat.  gaudere,  through  Fr.] :  Ger. 
Freude ;  Fr.  joie ;  Ital.  gtaja.  A  pleasurable 
emotional  state  accompanying  consciousness 
of  gain  or  advantage  of  any  sort  to  oneself  or 
another. 

Joy  is  the  contrary  emotion  to  Grief  (q.v.). 
The  nature  of  such  pairs  of  contrary  emotions 
is  explained  under  Hope  and  Despaib.  The 
expressions  of  joy  are  also  antithetic  to  those 
of  grief:  expansive,  as  opposed  to  depressive, 
vaso-motor  and  muscular  effects  show  them- 
selves in  attitudes  and  movements  exhibiting, 
like  those  of  grief,  little  practical  adjustment, 
such  as  clapping  of  hands,  jumping  up  and 
down,  social  demonstrativeness,  and  laughter. 

Ltteratvre:    see  Emotion,  and   Biblioo. 

G,  2,  k.  (J.MJ3.,  G.F.8.) 

Judaism  [Lat.  Itulatmms]  :  Ger.  Juden- 
thum ;  Fr.  Judaisms ;  Ital.  Giudaismo.  The 
religious  system  of  the  Jews,  founded  on  the 
law  of  Moses  and  enjoining  the  exclusive 
worship  of  Jehovah  as  the  one  and  only  true 


God,  together  with  their  religious  and  ethical 
philosophy.    Of.  Cabala. 

Judaism  is  the  oldest  of  the  three  great 
monotheistic  religions  of  the  world.  The 
creed  of  ancient  Judaism  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  includes  Messianic 
hope  as  one  of  its  essential  features.  The 
creed  of  modern  orthodox  Judaism  was  drawn 
up  by  the  celebrated  Moses  Maimonides  in  the 
nth  century,  and  includes  the  doctrines  of  the 
Messianic  hope  and  belief  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  body.  Modem  Judaism  is  divided  into  two 
branches,  the  conservative  or  orthodox  and 
the  reformed.  The  latter  have  expunged 
from  their  creed  the  Messianic  hope  and  the 
dogma  of  the  resurrection,  while  maintaining 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  perfecti- 
bility of  human  nature.  An  ultra-liberal 
wing  has  practically  eliminated  the  religioos 
feature  from  Judaism,  and  aims  to  turn  it 
into  a  purely  ethical  cult. 

Litsraiure :  Cabsbl,  Lehrb.  d.  jddischen 
Gesch.  u.  Literatur ;  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Juden- 
thums.  (A.T.o.) 

Jndge  (in  law) :  see  Judicial. 

Judgment  [Lat.  iudex,  judge] :  Ger. 
Urihetlskrafi,  UrthsU;  Fr.  jugsmsnt;  Ital. 
giudizio.  The  mental  function  and  act  of 
assertion  or  predication ;  applied  also  to  the 
resulting  assertion  or  predication.  Of.  Bklebf, 
and  Pboposition. 

The  definition  is  necessarily  broad,  since  con- 
troversies about  judgment  are  now  in  the  air. 
Logic  had  the  field  until  recent  times  and  de- 
fined judgment  in  terms  of  verbal  or  some  other 
sort  of  predication  expressed  in  propositions. 
This  did  not  do  justice  to  judgment  as  a  mental 
act  whereby  the  assertion  is  reached.  The 
act  or  attitude  of  judgment  is  not  exhausted 
psychologically  in  the  formulated  content  of 
predication.  This  is  in  brief  the  motive  of  the 
newer  way  of  looking  at  judgment,  in  which 
Brentano  was  a  pioneer,  and  in  which  both 
logicians  and  psydiologists  have  recently  done 
much  work.  Brentano  finds  the  judging 
function  an  original  form  of  mental  deter- 
mination over  and  above  presentation  or 
apprehension  of  content.  This  assimilates 
judgment  as  a  mental  act  to  belief,  defined 
by  J.  S.  Mill  as  an  irreducible  form  of  accept- 
ance of  a  content.  (Windelband  has  sug- 
gested that  the  German  term  Beurtheilung 
be  used  for  judging  in  Brentano's  sense. 
Cf.  Eisler,  Wortsrh,  d.  phiios.  Begriffs,  '  Beur- 
theilung.') 

Consequently,  the  problem  now  before 
psychologists  is  not  that  of  the  recognition  of 
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judgment  as  an  operation  over  and  above  that 
of  presentation,  but  the  analysis  of  the  general 
state  of  psychological  acceptance  in  its  varions 
forms,  with  view  of  its  elements  and  primary 
roots.  Is  judgment  identical  with  belief! 
If  not,  in  what  way  is  assertion  with  predica- 
tion, or  possibly  without  explicit  predication, 
something  added  to  acceptance!  Does  the 
determination  of  belief  carry  with  it  also 
the  assertion  of  what  is  believed  1  Or  is 
assertion  not  at  all  necessary  to  the  predication 
of  judgment !  What  are  the  different  kinds  of 
judgment  (hypothetical?  categorical!  exis- 
tential !  disjunctive  1),  and  how  are  they 
accounted  for  on  the  basis  of  the  psycho* 
logical  theory  reached  by  analysis!  Cf. 
Pbopobition.  These  questions  indicate 
that,  iu  the  newer  way  of  looking  at  judg- 
ment, peycholog^ts  are  finding  it  difficult 
to  define  belief  and  judgment  without  over- 
lapping; and  if  a  real  distinction  is  to  be 
made  between  these  two  terms,  the  only  line 
of  demarcation  seems  to  be  in  the  act  of 
assertion  and  the  manner  of  it,  with  or 
without  predication,  as  distinct  from  the 
acceptance  of  belief. 

Another  older  and  logical  way  of  looking 
at  judgment  made  the  explicit  relation  of  one 
term  to  another — that  is,  as  involving  '  acts 
of  comparison'  (Hamilton)  or  explicit  pre- 
dication— necessary  to  it,  as  in  the  verbal  cate- 
gorical judgment.  The  analysis,  however,  of 
psychologists  shows  that  no  such  trait  can 
be  universally  maintained.  The  existential, 
ejaculatory,  impersonal  forms  of  assertion  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  this  treatment  except 
by  verbal  abstraction  and  supplementation, 
in  which  the  psychological  state  loses  its  purity. 
Moreover,  the  more  primitive  forms  of  judg- 
ment do  not  deal  with  two  presentations  or 
ideas,  but  with  one.  In  fact  some  hold  (e.  g. 
the  writer)  that  all  sorts  of  judgment  can  be 
constructed  as  re-determinations  of  the  con- 
tent of  conception  through  a  progressive  series 
of  changes.    Cf.  Analytic   and  Synthetic 

JunOMENTB. 

The  need  of  analysis  is  seen  in  the  con- 
flicting views  of  judgment,  logical  and  psycho- 
logical, now  current.  The  current  divergence 
of  view  is  shown  by  the  comparison  of  £rd- 
mann's  Logik  and  Hillebrand  s  Die  muem 
Thearitn  der  kategorisehen  Sehlusse.  Hille- 
brand accepts  Brentano's  view  of  judgment 
and  develops  it  in  its  logical  bearings.  This 
view  seems  to  be  psychological  in  two  of  its 
factors,  (i)  It  emphasizes  an  aspect  of  exis- 
tential judgments  which  is   not  covered  by 
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the  ordinary  predicative  theory;  namely,  if 
existence  is  a  predicate  in  the  ordinary  attri- 
butal  sense,  it  must  have  a  notional  content 
of  its  own — ^it  must  be  itself  a  content,  an 
earlier  presentative  experience — an  error 
which  Kant  refuted  once  for  all  in  his 
criticisms  of  the  ontological  proof  for  the 
existence  of  God.  But  the  formal  logicians 
(i.  e.  Erdmann)  reply :  if  existence  is  not 
a  predicate,  the  distinction  between  presenta- 
tion and  judgment  is  subverted.  This  last  is 
unanswerable,  but  it  leaves  unrelieved  the 
acute  strain  between  the  psychological  and 
logical  views  of  the  existential,  pointed  out 
by  Brentano.  (2)  The  Brentano-Hillebrand 
view  does  justice  for  the  first  time  to  the 
'  unitary '  or  *  conceptual '  meaning  of  judg- 
ment and  syllogism ;  a  point  of  view  from 
which  the  formal  strictly  predicative  or  'two- 
membered '  doctrine  of  judgment  is  seen  at 
a  great  disadvantage.  When  I  say  '  The  dog 
is  fierce,'  my  content  is  a  single  object,  Jieree 
dog — this  much  certainly,  whether  or  no  we 
go  over  to  the  existential  view  which  says  *  The 
fierce  dog  is'  is  equivalent  to  the  original 
statement  (cf.  Baldwin,  Haridh,  of  Psyekol,, 
i*  2851  301).  Indeed,  Brentano  seems  to  go 
over  to  the  existential  view,  thus  saving  him- 
self from  the  criticisms  to  which  his  doctrine 
is  open,  at  the  same  time  that  he  has  cut  him- 
self off  from  a  predicative  theory  by  his  unitary 
view  of  the  judgment  content. 

Yet  it  is  curious  to  note  how  the  logical 
progressus  of  doctrine  may  be  reversed.  Erd- 
mann holds  the  predicative  theory,  yet  main- 
tains the  unitary  view  properly  belonging  to 
the  existential  Uieory.  This  he  does  by  up- 
holding what  may  be  called  the  '  declarative ' 
as  opposed  to  the  synthetic  function  of  judg- 
ment {Logik^  L  205,  261).  For  this  there  is 
much  to  be  said.  As  the  present  writer  has 
said(loc.  cit.,  i.  283, 2  85) :  *  The  essential  feature 
of  judgment  is  this,  that  it  eets  forth,  iu 
a  conscious  contemplative  way,  the  actual 
stage  of  the  thought  movement.'  Erdmann 
holds  (loc.  cit.,  i.  262)  that  it  is  always  ex- 
pressed in  a  proposition.  But  how  easy  it 
would  be  to  reverse  this  chain  of  argument, 
and  to  say  that  because  there  is  this  declara- 
tion of  relationship  between  parts  of  the 
objective  whole  which  is  the  content  of  judg- 
ment, there  must  have  been  originally  more 
than  one  content,  and  that,  therefore,  judg- 
ment, as  a  synthetic  thing,  precedes  presenta- 
tion and  renders  it  possible. 

The  view  of  judgment  which  is  desiderated, 
therefore,  should  have  the  following  features  : 
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first,  it  should  find  some  way  of  holding  that  was  before  the  feeling-envelope,  so  to  speak, 


existence  is  a  true  predicate  and  yet  not  an 
attribntal  content ;  second,  that  the  content 
of  judgment  is  a  single  concept ;  third,  that 
reference  to  existence  accompanies  all  judg- 
ment ;  and  fourth,  that  judgment  is  declara- 
tive of  results  already  reached  in  conception. 
The  first  and  third  of  these  four  points  are 
essential,  if  the  existential  and  predicative 
theories  of  judgment  are  to  find  common 
ground. 

On  the  first  point — the  nature  of  the 
existence  predicate — introspection  seems  to 
throw  light.  Beality  is  at  first  simply  pre- 
sence, sensation,  presentation ;  we  have  here 
the  fundamental  phase  of  affective  conscious- 
ness, reality-feeling.  There  is  no  judgment 
at  all,  because  there  is  no  occasion  for  asser- 
tion. There  is  no  acceptance  of  reality  as 
such,  because  there  is  no  category  into  which 
to  put  it.  But  now  let  experience  come  in 
like  a  flood,  let  pleasures  of  gratification  be 
succeeded  by  pains  of  want,  let  impulse  seek 
its  end,  finding  it  here  and  losing  it  there ; 
and  amid  the  contradictions  and  reiterations, 
the  storm  and  stress  of  the  accommodation  of 
life  to  the  world,  a  few  great  relief-points 
begin  to  stand  out  in  consciousness.  They 
recur,  they  satisfy,  they  stand  together,  they 
can  be  found  when  wanted.  They  are  not  new 
as  objects  of  apprehension ;  they  are  the  same 
objectives  as  before.  But  somehow,  after  we 
have  gratified  our  appetites  by  them,  and 
have  sought  and  found  tiiem,  again  and  again, 
standing  firm  together^  while  other  objectives 
have  shifted,  faded,  and  disappeared — then 
the  mental  part  of  us  which  envelops  them 
becomes  different.  Our  affective  conscious- 
ness now  assumes  the  colouring  which  we 
call  belief;  that  sense  of  acceptance,  assurance, 
and  confirmation  which  succeeds  doubt  and 
perplexity.  This  is  feeling ;  a  feeling  of  the 
methodical  way  in  which  certain  objectives 
manoeuvre  in  consciousness,  in  contrast  with 
the  unmethodical  way  in  which  other  objec- 
tives manoeuvre;  the  feeling  of  a  reality- 
coefficient. 

This,  then,  is  the  primary  meaning  of 
belief  in  reality  or  existence.*  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  confirmed  presence  of  an  objective,  as 
satisfying  the  demands  of  conscious  life.  But 
so  far,  belief  is  not  judgment,  and  existence 
is  not  an  idea.  But  as  soon  as  such  an  ob- 
jective is  labelled  as  real,  is  pictured  with 
this  coefficient,  then  the  declarative,  assertive 
phase  of  consciousness  arises,  and  the  ^S  ib' 
is  bom — a  true  predicative  judgment.    What 


of  the  presentation,  is  now  itself  presented  as 
part  of  the  content.  Hillebrand  seems  to  be 
right  in  saying  that  the  idea  of  existence  does 
not  arise  before,  but  in  and  through,  the 
existential  judgment. 

In  the  predicate  of  the  existential,  there- 
fore, what  we  assert  is  not  content  over  and 
above  the  subject  S,  but  the  feeling-category 
in  which  the  /9-content  is  enveloped  in  con- 
sciousness :  the  way  consciousness  feels  in 
consequence  of  the  presence  of  this  particular 
content  in  it.  This  is,  in  the  writer's  view, 
the  true  explanation  of  the  existential.  It  b 
a  judgment,  because  in  its  declarative  function 
it  renders  in  intelligible  form  the  endorse- 
ment which  distinguishes  belief  from  simple 
presentation.  But  the  predicate  is  only 
a  sign  of  this  endorsement,  not  an  added 
objective  element. 

The  other  desideratum  of  the  theory  is 
now  clearly  in  sight,  L  e.  the  presence  always 
of  an  existence-value  in  judgment.  As  ex- 
perience broadens,  our  reality-coefficients  are 
so  well  established  as  categories  of  feelings 
consciousness,  that  each  presented  content  has 
its  fBimiliar  envelope  of  belief,  its  endorsement 
in  kind — so  familiar  and  natural  that  it  is  not 
formally  asserted  at  all.  And  the  new  marks 
which  accrue  to  a  content  in  conception  come 
to  be  declared  in  the  ordinary '  two-mem- 
bered '  form  of  judgment,  all  inside  of  a  tacit 
(felt)  reality-coefficient.  The  is  of  <  The  man 
is  white'  is,  therefore,  very  different  from  the 
is  of  '  There  is  a  white  man.'  The  former  is 
merely  the  sign  of  conceptual  synthesis :  the 
judgment  might  be  true  on  any  'world  of 
reality,'  e.  g.  of  Adam  Bede.  The  existence- 
value  of  the  judgment  is  simply  the  environ- 
ment of  feeling  which  an  accepted  proposition 
carries,  with  no  indication  of  any  particular 
kind  of  existence.  But  in  the  true  existential — 
*  There  is  a  white  man ' — the  feeling  factor  is 
taken  up  as  a  quasi-logical  predicate,  and  tbe 
coefficient  of  external  reality  is  declared.  The 
is  now  expresses  the  conscious  ratification 
and  declaration  of  belief. 

The  employment  of  the  belief  criterion  as 
a  norm  of  classification  of  judgments  (see 
Venn,  Empirical  Loffie,  243 ;  Baldwin,  loc.  cit., 
1st  ed.,  i.  293)  is  fruitful  in  further  confirma- 
tion of  this  general  result.  If  we  look  at  tlie 
belief-attitude  of  the  mind  in  cases  of  asser- 
tion, we  find  two  clear  truths  not  brought  out 
by  the  ordinary  division  of  the  logics.  First, 
the  di^unctive  judgment  is  seen  to  be  a  cate- 
gorical form  of  expression.     The  disjunctive 
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form  of  the  predicate  P  or  P'  means  that 
the  flame  belief-feeling  accompanies  either  of 
two  or  more  declarations  concerning  the  sab- 
ject  S.  It  expresses  the  belief-yalae  of  the 
concept  ^  80  £b^  as  oonstmctiye  experience  of 
it  (i.e.  the  evidence)  is  of  value  for  belief. 
With  more  evidence  the  parity  of  F  and  P', 
as  claimants  npon  belief,  disappears,  and  the 
judgment  takes  the  regular  categorical  form. 
Second,  the  hypothetical  judgment  lies,  with 
reference  to  belief,  midway  between  the 
ordinary  categorical  and  the  existential.  We 
may  approach  it  from  either  extreme.  For 
example,  the  judgment  'If  a  is  &,  c  is  d,' 
means  that  the  same  degree  of  I'eality,  or 
belief-feeling,  accompanies  the  conceptual 
synthesis  ab  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  syn- 
thesis ed  on  the  other  hand.  But  it  does  not 
determine  the  particular  coefficient  of  reality 
belonging  to  either  ah  or  cd.  Or  we  may 
approach  the  hypothetical  from  the  side  of  the 
existential,  getting  the  hypothetical  judgment 
of  existence,  'If  ab  exists,  so  does  cd.'  In  this 
case,  not  only  does  the  belief-feeting  envelop 
1>oth  ah  and  cd,  as  before,  but,  further,  the 
particular  coefficient  of  reality  attaching  in 
common  to  them  both  is  now  expressed.  This 
last  form  of  judgment  is,  therefore,  from  our 
present  point  of  view,  the  richest  and  most 
notable.  In  it  we  catch  both  belief  as  felt 
coefficient,  and  existence  as  asserted  predicate 
(i.  e.  the  reality-coefficient  itself  made  the  P  of 
predication). 

The  above  account,  it  will  be  seen,  suggests 
an  explanation  also  of  the  negative  existen- 
tial judgment — a  point  of  great  difficulty  to 
Herbart,Brentano,  and  Hillebrand — by  saving 
the  predicative  force  of  the  existence  sign. 
Tet  by  the  negation  in  this  judgment,  as  now 
explained,  no  element  of  content  is  cut  off 
from  S;  what  is  denied  is  belief  in  a  positive 
coefficient  of  reality,  or,  as  Erdmann  (loo.  cit., 
i.  349  ff.)  and  Sigwart  say,  it  is  the  rejec- 
tion of  an  attempted  positive  judgpnent  of 
existence. 

The  element  of  belief  which  accompanies 
aU  judgment,  described  above  as  felt  recogni- 
tion of  a  reality-coefficient,  gives  us  the  line 
of  connection  between  formal  and  material 
logic.  The  judgments  A^  E,  I,  0  cannot  be 
purely  formal,  nor  can  the  syllogisms  con- 
structed from  them;  for  every  S  and  P  in 
each  one  of  them  has  its  belief-value — its 
reality-coefficient — and  every  actual  case  of 
inference  means  the  development  of  concepts 
iBubject  to  the  limitations  of  thought  in  that 
particular  sphere  of  reality.    The  truth  of 


every  conclusion  rests  upon  the  presupposition 
— from  the  supplying  •  of  which  the  hypo- 
thetical syllogism  arises,  just  as  the  hypottie- 
tical  judgment  arises  from  the  supplying  of 
the  ground  of  belief  in  the  categorical  judg- 
ment— ^that  the  two  premises  have  the  same 
kind  of  reality.    The  syllogism 

A  isB 

BisC 

AisC, 
to  be  valid,  really  requires  belief  that  the 
proposition  '  If  ii  is  ^  and  B  is  (7,  then  A  is 
(7,*  applies  to  the  particular  elements  of  con- 
tent in  question.  Without  this  presupposition, 
securing  the  same  coefficient  to  both  pre- 
mises, the  conclusion  would  be  false ;  as  for 
example : — 

All  men  who  have  died  will  rise  again. 

The  man  Romeo  died. 

The  man  Romeo  will  rise  again. 
The  '  man  Romeo '  and  the  '  all  men '  have 
different    coefficients    of   reality  —  different 
material   reference — and  the  conclusion   is 
invalid. 

Additional  questions  are :  the  relation  of 
judgment  to  language  and  to  other  forms  of 
mental  symbolism  (see  Erdmann,  Logik,  i.  23, 
224,  334 ;  and  cf.  LAirouAGE  Function)  ;  the 
social  or  'communication '  element  in  judgment; 
the  interpretation  of  the  '  material '  reference 
of  judgment  (another  way  of  asking  as  to  the 
presence  of  belief);  the  interpretation  of 
negative  judgment  (does  it  implicate  belief 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  affirmative  judg- 
ment 1). 

Literaiure:  logical:  see  under  Pboposi- 
TiON,  and  Belief,  and  in  Biblioo.  C,  a,  r 
(especially  the  works  of  Mill,  Venn,  Sigwabt, 
Ebdmann,  Wukdt,  Bosanquet).  Psycholo- 
gical :  Haicilton,  Metaphysics,  lect.  xxxvii ; 
the  larger  Psychologies  of  Bbentano,  Stout, 

JaMESjLaDD,  JODL,yOLKMANN,BALDWIN  (slsO 

in  Mind,  1892,  403,  from  which  quotations 
are  made  above);  HiLLEBBAKD,Die  neu.Theor. 
der  kat.  Schlflsse ;  Jebusalsm,  Die  TJrtheils- 
funktion;  MacLennak,  The  Impersonal 
Judgment;  Osmond,  The  Negative  in  Logic, 
Psychol.  Rev.,  iv.  (1897)  231.  (j.m.b.) 

Judgment  (in  law)  [from  Lat.  ivdioare, 
through  Fr.] :  Ger.  Oericht ;  Fr.  jiigeinerU  ; 
Ital.  giudicato  (jxuaato  m  .  .  .  ).  The  judicial 
determination  of  a  matter  in  litigation.  It  may 
extend  only  to  the  determination  of  a  matter 
coming  up  for  decision  in  the  course  of  a 
lawsuit,  before  its  conclusion,  and  is  then  an 
interlocutory  judgment,  as  distinguished  from 
a  final  judgment.     On  a  jury  trial  the  verdict 
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of  the  jury  precedes  the  judgment,  and  is  the 
ground  of  it.  (8.e.b.) 

Judgment  (in  logic)  :  see  Pboposition. 

Judgment  (last):  Ger.  jiingstea  Gericht; 
Fr.  jugement  dernier;  Ital.  giudizio  finaU 
(or  wnxversal^^  V  uUimo  giudizio.  In  Chris- 
tian theology,  the  great  day  of  final  award, 
following  the  general  resurrection,  in  which 
the  destiny  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked 
shall  be  finally  determined.  See  Esghatoloot 
(also  for  literature).  (a.t.o.) 

Judgment  of  Taete.  Aesthetic  apprecia- 
tion; an  expression  sometimes  used  as  the 
EInglish  equivalent  of  Kant's  Ui-theilskraft 
and  of  the  earlier  cognitio  iensitiva  of  Baum- 

farten's  Aesthetica,     Cf.  Hibn,  Origins  of  Art 
1900),  I.    See  Absthetios,  and  Taste ;  and 

cf.  WOBTH.  (J.M.B.) 

Judicial  (in  law)  [Lat.  iudidcdis] :  Ger. 
jwrisiisch,  geriehtlich  ;  Fr.  jtidieiaire ;  Ital. 
giudiziario.  That  which  pertains  to  a  court 
of  justice  in  the  exercise  of  its  proper 
functions. 

An  opinion  of  a  court  volunteered  upon 
a  matter  not  properly  before  it  for  decision 
would  be  extra-judicial.  Quasi-judicial  powers 
are  exercised  by  administrative  tribunals, 
such  as  boards  of  railroad  commissioners 
or  of  city  aldermen  when  disposing  of  a  pro- 
ceeding for  the  removal  of  an  officer  for 
cause.  Judicial  notice :  the  notice  taken  by 
judges,  without  proof,  in  the  disposition  of 
a  cause,  of  the  existence  of  facts  of  universal 
knowledge  (e.g.  the  day  of  the  week  or  month, 
the  name  of  the  chief  magistrate,  the  intoxi- 
cating qualities  of  brandy,  or  the  explosive 
character  of  gunpowder). 

'Judicial  notice  takes  the  place  of  proof, 
and  is  of  equal  force.  As  a  means  of  establish- 
ing facts,  it  is  therefore  superior  to  evidence. 
In  its  appropriate  field  it  displaces  evidence, 
since,  as  it  stands  for  proof,  it  fulfils  the 
object  which  evidence  is  designed  to  fulfil, 
and  makes  evidence  unnecessary.  The  true 
conception  of  what  is  judicially  known  is  that 
of  something  which  is  not,  or  rather  need  not, 
unless  the  tribunal  wishes  it,  be  the  subject 
of  either  evidence  or  argument — something 
which  is  already  in  the  court's  possession,  or 
at  any  rate  is  so  accessible  that  there  is  no 
occasion  to  use  any  means  to  make  the  court 
aware  of  it.  If,  in  regard  to  any  subject 
of  judicial  notice,  the  court  should  permit 
documents  to  be  referred  to  or  testimony 
introduced,  it  would  not  be,  in  any  proper 
sense,  the  admission  of  evidence,  but  simply 
a  resort  to  a  convenient  means  of  refreshing 


the  memory,  or  making  the  trier  aware  of  that 
of  which  everybody  ought  to  be  aware* 
(State  V.  Main,  69  Connecticut  Reports,  123, 
136 ;  Thayer's  Cases  on  Evidence^  20 ;  Brown 
t;.  Piper,  9 1  United  States  Reports,  43).  (S.E.B.) 

Judicial  Hotioe :  see  Judicial. 

Jural  [Lat.  ttM,  right] :  Ger.  reehiUd^ ;  Fr. 
juridique ;  Ital.  giuridico.  Pertaining  to 
right,  as  distinguished  firom  that  which  per- 
tains to  law  or  to  morals. 

'  The  jural  sphere  includes  only  external 
actions.  .  .  .  The  moral  comprehends  the  jural' 
(Woolsey,  Polit.  iSci,,  i.  17,  14).  It  x«late8 
'  to  such  right  actions  (or  abstinences)  as  are 
required  to  satisfy  the  rightful  claims  of 
others'  (cf.  Sidgwick,  Hist,  c/Etk.,  chap.  i.  9). 
The  word  jural  was  coined  by  Lieber  in 
liis  Political  Ethics.  (8.SJB.) 

Jurisdiction  (in  law)  [Lat.  iurisdictio^ : 
Ger.  Jurisdiction^  Eechtssprechung ;  Fr.  jwri- 
diction;  Ital.  giurisdizione.  (i)  In  respect  to 
a  state :  the  territory  over  which  its  laws  are 
in  force,  namely,  that  under  its  flag.  Treaties 
may  concede  an  extra-territorial  jurisdiction, 
as  do  those  of  China  with  the  Western  powers. 

(2)  In  respect  to  a  court :  (a)  the  extent  €i 
its  power  to  adjudicate ;  (6)  the  territory  or&r 
which  its  process  can  run. 

Original  jurisdiction  is  that  over  a  cause 
from  the  time  it  is  first  instituted,  as  distin- 
guished from  appellate  jurisdiction,  which 
attaches  only  upon  proceedings  in  the  nature 
of  an  appeal  from  a  court  in  which  the  action 
has  been  previously  pending.  (S.S.B.) 

Jurisprudence  [Lat.  iurisprudentia,  from 
ius,  law,  +  prudentia,  knowledge] :  Qer.Juris^ 
prudenz;  Fr.  jurisprudence;  lial.  gtwrispru- 
denza.    (i)  Law  viewed  as  a  science. 

(2)  The  system  of  laws  in  force  in  a  par- 
ticular state. 

Holland  defines  it  as  '  the  formal  science  of 
positive  law'  {Jurisprudence,  chap.  i.  12). 
'Iurisprudentia  est  divinarum  atque  huma- 
narum  rerum  notitia ;  iusti  atque  iniusti 
scientia '  {Inst,  of  Just.,  i.  i,  De  iustitia  et 
iure,  i).  Modern  jurisprudence  is  viewed 
mainly  from  its  human  side.     See  Cobipaba- 

TIVX  JUBIBPBUDENGE. 

Literature:  Bsntham,  Mor.  and  Legisl., 
ii.  chap.  xvii.  §  2  ;  Sidgwick,  Outlines  of  the 
Hist,  of  Eth.,  8,  95 ;  Pollock,  First  Book  of 
Jurisprudence;  Amos,  Sci.  of  Law,  and 
System.  View  of  the  Sci.  of  Jurisprudence; 
Austin,  Lects.  on  Jurisprudence,  Post, 
Bausteine  f.  eine  allg.  Rechtswissenschaft ; 
Ratto,  Sociol.  e  Filosofia  del  Diritto,  chap,  t 
(1894).  (8.X.S.) 
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Jurist  [L.L.  iurtgtiii  a  lawyer,  through  Fr.]: 
Ger.  Jurisi,  JiedUsgeUhrier;  ¥r,jurute;  Ital. 
giurisia*  One  who  has  shown  himself  to  have 
a  scientific  knowledge  and  comprehension  of 
the  principles  of  law.  (8.S.B.) 

Jnzistie :  see  Act  (in  law). 

Just  (or  iMMit)  Hotioaable  (or  Perosp- 
tiUe)  liifferenoe:  see  Diffebence  (least 
noticeable). 

Jnstica  [Lat.  iustitia]  :  Ger.  OerechUgkeit ; 
Ft,  justice;  Ital. ^tWma.  (i)  Psychological 
and  social :  (a)  the  recognition  and  observance 
of  the  requirements  incidental  to  social  status 
and  of  those  prescribed  by  custom  ;  tc^ther 
with  (6)  the  enforcement  of  such  recognition 
and  observance  upon  others  personally,  or  by 
means  of  an  institution  common  to  all.  (jjc.b.) 

(2)  Ethical :  the  habit  of  voluntary  activity, 
or  virtue,  which  consists  in  due  regard  for  the 
ethical  rights  of  others*     Cf.  Bight  (ethical). 

Injustice  is  used  for  the  positive  &ilure  of 
either  factor  in  (i),  or  for  the  lack  of  (2). 

A  history  of  the  views  of  moralists  con- 
cerning justice  would  be  almost  a  history  of 
ethics.  In  Plato's  ideal  state  justice  is  made 
to  consist  in  the  perfect  harmony  of  the  whole, 
which  is  brought  about  by  each  part  doing  its 
own  work  and  abstaining  from  interference 
with  its  neighbours:  so  that  the  nature  of 
justice  in  detail  depends  upon  the  due  assign- 
ment of  function  to  each  factor  i|i  the  social 
organism.  Aristotle's  analysis  proceeds  upon 
an  examination  of  the  actual  social  order. 
To  him  are  due  the  important  distinctions: 
(a)  between  *  universal  justice/  which  consists 
in  regard  for  the  laws  or  social  requirements 
generally,  and  is  therefore  equivalent  to  com- 
plete virtue ;  and  *  particular  justice,'  a 
special  virtue,  the  fundamental  characteristic 
of  which  is  a  certain  regard  for  equality. 
The  use  of  the  term  for  Aristotle's  '  universal 
justice'  is  now  obsolete  in  English.  (6) 
Within  the  special  virtue,  between  'distri- 
butive '  and  *  corrective  '  justice — the  latter 
coming  into  operation  only  when  a  defect  in 
the  original  distribution  requires  to  be  righted. 
The  weight  of  this  view  therefore  falls  upon 
the  doctrine  of  distributive  justice,  where  the 
guiding  idea  of  equality  is  necessarily  trans- 
formed into  a  proportion  according  to  merit. 
Subsequent  attempts  to  define  justice  have 
been  largely  influenced  by  Aristotle's  analysis. 
Either  the  actual  social  order  and  the  'normal 
expectations '  it  produces  are  accepted  as  the 
final  arbiter  of '  rights,'  or  these  are  held  to 
be  determined  by  regard  to  some  ideal — com- 
monly either  to  the  ideal  of  'equality'  (as 


in  modem  socialist  writers)  or  to  that  of 
*  liberty '  (Kant,  Spencer,  Ac). 

The  impulsive  basis  of  justice  seems  to  lie 
in  the  feeling  of  revenge  (described  by  Bacon 
as  a  '  wild  justice '),  which  becomes  moralized 
when  the  intention  of  the  agent  and  his  indi- 
vidual responsibility  are  recognized.  When 
private  revenge  is  superseded  by  the  organized 
force  of  the  community,  the  infliction  of 
punishment  has  to  be  preceded  by  proof  of 
iigury,  that  is  to  say,  of  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  another.  In  the  determination  and 
maintenance  of  these  rights  consists  social 
justice,  while  the  just  man  is  one  in  whom 
respect  for  such  rights  has  become  a  habit  of 
wiU. 

Of  recent  discussions  of  justice,  one  of  the 
most  notable  is  that  of  Sidgwick,  in  which 
stress  is  laid  on  the  distinction  between  '  con- 
servative justice'  (or  respect  for  'normal 
expectations ')  and  '  ideal  justice,'  which  may 
be  described  as  respect  for  the  rights  involved 
in  the  ideal  of  social  manhood,  however  that 
ideal  may  be  determined.  (wjEt.8.) 

The  conception  of  justice  is  correlative  with 
those  of  Law  and  Bioht  (q.v.),  and  the 
evolution  of  the  three  concepts  seems  to  have 
proceeded  jpari  jpassu.  Social  justice  and 
right,  like  the  unformulated  requirements 
described  by  the  words  '  status '  and  '  custom/ 
on  which  they  depend,  are  relative  terms, 
lying  at  one  extreme,  as  purely  legal  jus- 
tice and  right  lie  at  the  other.  The  social 
sense  of  justice  seems  to  come  first  both  in 
race  development  and  in  the  child.  Apart 
from  the  conditions  of  its  rise  and  from  it8 
ultimate  relation  to  ethical  and  legal  justice, 
it  is  the  fundamental  category  of  objective 
social  organization  and  development.  Two 
essential  psychological  elements  seem  to  be 
present  at  every  stage  of  its  growth:  (i)  the 
recognition  of  a  personal  situation  through 
which  individuals  are  involved  in  a  set  of 
relationships  irUer  se  acknowledged  by  them ; 
(a)  the  limitation  of  this  situation  not  only 
by  the  recognition  inter  ee  of  the  members 
of  the  group  which  it  involves,  but  also  by  the 
equally  positive  recognition  of  the  foreignness 
to  the  group-situation  of  other  individuals, 
who  constitute  other  groups  or  exist  in  more 
or  less  independence.  Justice  to  the  king  is 
very  different  in  its  requirements  from  justice 
to  the  slave,  although  both  are  outside  my 
group,  and  hence  outside  the  requirements  of 
justice  to  my  coequals.  Justice,  then,  is 
psychologically  a  function  of  social  organiza- 
tion everywhere,  whose  essential  character  is 
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thftt  its  development  and  relationships  are 
recognized  more  or  less  adequately  by  the 
individuals  whom  it  concerns.  It  is  this 
psychological  relativity  which  has  often  made 
political  and  social  use  of  the  idea  of  justice 
mistaken  and  disastrous.  Absolute  and  ab- 
stract standards  of  justice  have  been  aimed 
at — ethical  right  reacting  upon  the  rights  of 
status.  The  social  justice  of  communities 
of  low  development  cannot  embody  the  ideas 
of  social  or  ethical  right  of  higher  communi- 
ties, nor  devise  the  legal  procedure  to  interpret 
and  enforce  them. 

The  second  (6)  element  of  social  justice — 
the  enforcement  of  the  recognition  and  ob- 
servance of  social  requirements — is  altogether 
subordinate  to  the  other,  psychologically :  it 
is  a  sort  of  demand  for  the  correction  of 
outraged  justice  rather  than  an  intrinsic 
element  in  justice.  Yet  it  is  a  utilitarian 
factor  of  the  first  importance.  For  it  is  in 
this  that  the  embodiment  of  justice  in  law 
appears  to  have  its  root;  for  legal  justice, 
apart  from  its  merely  interpretative  fiinction, 
means  essentially  enforcement,  whether  by 
prevention  or  by  punishment,  and  enforcement 
is  necessary  for  the  persistence  of  social  order. 
'  Criminal  justice  and  law  (Strafrecht),  bom 
of  a  very  primitive  impulse,  revenge,  is  the 
oldest  of  all  forms  of  justice.  We  shall  see, 
as  Durkheim  has  rightly  indicated,  that  primi- 
tive people  have  perhaps  only  criminal  justice, 
and  that  civil  justice  is  a  later  growth' 
(Barth,  Die  PhiUos.  d,  Oesch.  aU  Soeiol., 
i.  86). 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  fact  of  enforcement, 
both  social  and  legal  justice  differ  from  ethical, 
which  is  essentially  a  matter  of  internal 
personal  sanction.  Ethical  justice  is  not 
enforced  by  law — except  so  far  as  ethical 
precepts  are  embodied  socially  and  legally. 
This  enforcement  aspect  it  is  which  appears 
to  be  reinforced,  or  anticipated,  by  the  emo- 
tional states  and  impulses  of  revenge  and 
desire  to  punish,  with  their  correlative  notions 
of  guilt  and  retribution.  When  private  re- 
venge came  to  be  recognized  as  a  social  right, 
it  was  positively  restricted  and  limited,  the 
demands  of  social  and  ethical  justice  being 
united  with  it,  as  in  the  regulations  respect- 
ing the  cities  of  refuge  among  the  Hebrews. 
This  recognition,  as  socially  valid,  of  a  spon- 
taneous personal  sanction,  attaching  to  what 
were  relatively  acts  of  injustice,  may  have 
radically  advanced  or  even  initiated  the 
development  of  justice  in  its  legal  form.  And 
the  reflective  forms  of  the  analogous  emotions 


and  impulses,  springing  up  when  persons  were 
recognized  u  in  a  syrtem  of  reUtionships-aa 
described  above— would  create  an  essentially 
similar  demand  for  the  legal  embodiment  of 
justice ;  a  state  of  things  illustrated  in  other 
emotions,  of  which  a  lower  organic  phase 
develops,  without  changing  its  methods  of 
expression  or  its  social  form  of  embodiment, 
into  a  higher  reflective  phase. 

The  relation  of  ethical  to  social  justice  is 
one  of  subordination.  Social  justice  may  or 
may  not  be  ethical  according  as  the  organiza- 
tion in  which  it  is  found  is  or  is  not  of  indi- 
viduals having  the  ideals  of  self  and  conduct 
which  developed  ethical  standards  embody. 

The  actual  tracing  of  the  idea  of  justice  and 
its  embodiment  in  institutions  is  nothing  less 
than  the  history  of  law,  in  all  its  aspects,  in 
sociology,  and  the  history  of  social,  ethical, 
and  religious  sanctions  in  social  psychology. 
Cf.  the  various  topics  Right  (especially 
philosophy  of),  Punishmbnt,  and  Sanc- 
tion. (J.BC.B.-H.S.) 

Literature:  titles  given  under  the  topics 
named  (especially  Rousseau,  Adam  Smith, 
Heoel,  Gbexn).  Recent  works  are  Ihxbino, 
Zweck  im  Recht  (3rd  ed.,  1899) ;  Bosanqubt, 
Philos.  Theory  of  the  State.  For  the  psychology, 
see  titles  under  Social  Obqanizatiok  ;  also 
Plato,  Rep.,  iv;  Abistotlb,  Eth.,  v;  Kant, 
Rechtslehre  (trans,  by  W.  Hastie,  Kant's 
Philos.  of  Law,  1887);  Sidgwick,  Meth.  of 
Eth.,  iii;  Spencbb,  Princ.  of  Eth.,  Pt  V 
('Justice') I    AbdioA,   Sociologia,  in   Opere 

files.,  iv  (1886).  (W.B.B.W.M3.) 

(3)  In  law :  the  right  application  of  the 
i-ules  of  law  to  the  decision  of  a  matter  in 
controversy.  '  Legal  justice  aims  at  realizing 
moral  justice  within  its  range,  and  its  strength 
largely  consists  in  the  general  feeling  that 
this  is  so '  (Pollock,  Jurieprudenee,  chap.  iL  3 1  )• 

'  lustitia  est  constans  et  perpetua  voluntas 
ius  suum  cuique  tribuens'  {Inst,  of  Jtut>, 
i.  I,  Da  iustitia  et  ttifis,  i).    Cf.  Right  (in 

law).  (8.B3.) 

(4)  In  theology :  an  attribute  of  God  in 
the  sphere  of  his  relation  to  his  sentient  and 
rational  creatures,  by  virtue  of  which  be  as 
legislator  wills  equal  laws,  and  as  judge  makes 
awards  that  are  equal  and  proportionate  to 
merit  or  demerit.  See  (also  for  literature) 
Attbibutbb  (of  Qod). 

This  attribute  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  righteousness*  of  Gk>d,  which  it  presupposes 
as  the  source  of  the  distinction  between  equity 
and  inequity ;  also  from  the  divine  holiness, 
which   it  presupposes  as   the  source  of  the 
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diBtinction  between  merit  and  demerit.  It  is 
objective  in  its  reference,  and  is  distinguishable 
into  the  two  species  legislative  and  judicial. 
Justice  is  contrasted  with  love,  which  wills 
good  rather  than  equity,  and  with  mercy, 
which  awards  &vour  without  regard  to  merit 
or  demerit.  The  relations  of  justice  and 
mercy  to  sin  and  redemption  supply  a  central 
problem  in  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment. (A.T.O.) 

Justiflcatioii ;  see  Sanction. 

Jngtiflotioii  (in  law)  [Lat.  iustifieaHo] : 
Ger.  JUchtfertigung  ;  Fr.  juttificaiion ;  Ital. 
gitui^icazione.  (i)  Establishing  a  defence  to 
an  action,  which,  while  admitting  that  the 
act  charged  was  done,  shows  that  it  was 
done  in  the  exercise  of  a  lawful  right.  (2) 
Proof  that  one  offered  as  a  surety  is  able  to 
satisfy  the  obligation  which  he  proposes  to 
assume.  (8JS3.) 

Jnstifloation  (in  theology).  The  method 
by  which,  in  the  Christian  doctrine  of  re- 
demption, the  sinner  passes  out  of  the  state  of 
guilt  and  condemnation  into  that  of  righteous- 
ness and  peace  with  God. 

Justification  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
conversion,  which  it  presupposes;  from  re- 
mission, which  is  its  negative  aspect;  from 


imputation,  which  is  a  means  to  it ;  and  from 
sanctification,  which  is  rather  its  end  and 
completion.  Historically,  the  most  important 
distinction  has  arisen  between  the  evangelical 
Protestant  and  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrines 
of  justification ;  the  former  conceiving  it  as 
forensic  and  putative,  conditioned  by  faith 
in  the  believer,  and  by  virtue  of  which  he  is 
counted,  not  actually  made,  righteous;  the 
latter  as  a  process,  conditioned  by  good  works 
on  the  part  of  the  believer,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  merit  of  Christ  is  not  simply  imputed,  but 
communicated,  and  in  which  ttie  believer  is 
actually  made  righteous.  Some  of  the  more 
philosophical  of  recent  theologians  tend  to  con- 
ceive justification  as  the  generation  of  a  new 
persomlity  grounded  in  Christ. 

Literature :  see  Thbology.  (a.t.o.) 

Justiii  Martyr,  or  Flaviiui  Jnatmiui. 
(cir.  105-cir.  165  A.D.)  An  early  Christian 
apologist.  Studied  philosophy  in  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  and  Egypt.  About  132  he  abandoned 
philosophic  systems  and  embraced  Christianity. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  life.  He  suffered 
mai-tyrdom  in  Rome.  His  writings  are  among 
the  most  important  of  the  Christian  literature 
of  the  2nd  century.  See  Patbistic  Pbilo- 
SOFHY  (4). 
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KameSf  Lord:  see  Homx,  Henby. 

Kaatv  Zmmamiel.  (1724-1804.)  Bom, 
lived,  and  died  at  Konigsberg.  Studied 
theology,  philosophy,  and  mathematics  in  the 
Uniyersity  at  Konigsberg.  Engaged  as 
private  tutor,  1746-55.  Became  doctor  of 
philosophy  and  Docent  in  the  University  in 
1 755>  ftnd  professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics 
in  1770.  In  1797  his  age  compelled  him  to 
retire.  See  the  following  topics ;  also  Ideal- 
ism, Efistemoloqy,  and  Philosopht. 

Tantian  Philosophy :  see  Kant's  Teb- 

MINOLOGY. 

Kantian  Terminology:  see  Kant's 
Tbbminology. 

Xantianitnn  (or gantiwn)!  Qer.  Kantian- 
tamus;  Fr.  Kantianiame;  Ital.  KantiwnOf 
Kantianiwno,  The  philosophy  which  holds  to 
the  distinctive  doctrines  of  Immanuel  Kant. 
See  Kant's  Tebminolooy,  and  the  principal 
philosophical  topics  generally. 

The  features  of  Kant's  philosophy,  which 
have  given  name  to  later  thought  as  Kantian, 
are  mainly  (i)  the  critical  method,  which 
consists  in  a '  criticism '  of  reason  (Vemunfts- 
vermogen)  with  a  view  to  discovering  the 
a  priori  elements  in  knowledge;  (a)  the 
doctrine  of  a  priori  mental  fonns,  which, 
as  a  theory  of  knowledge,  is  characterized  as 
formalism;  (3)  the  resulting  antithesis  between 
the  '  phenomenal,'  or  that  world  of  things  or 
appearances  to  which  these  forms  are  applied, 
and  the  '  noumenal,'  or  that  world  of  Uiings 
in  themselves,  the  transcendental  thought- 
postulates,  to  which  the  forms  do  not  apply, 
and  which  (4)  are  consequently  unknowable ; 
this  is  the  agnostic  element  in  Kantianism, 
especially  as  developed  with  reference  to  the 
ideas  of  reason — '  Qod,  Freedom,  and  Immor- 


tality of  the  Soul ' — and  in  the  theory  of  the 
antinomies  or  contradictions  which  reason 
falls  into  in  applying  the  category  of  infinity ; 
(5)  the  recognition  of  the  validity  of  the  ideas 
of  reason  as  postulates  of  the  moral  life  (practi* 
cal  reason).  These  features  at  least  should  be 
included  in  Kantianism,  though  any  one  of  them 
would  justify  the  use  of  the  adjeoUve  Kantian. 

Literature:  see  Cbiticibm,  and  Bibuog. 
A,  '  Kant ' ;  in  English,  especially  the  works 
by  Stibling,Caibd,  and  Watson;  forGFerman 
citations  see  Eibleb,  Worterb.  d.  philos. 
Begriffe,  in  locis;  a  study  of  Kant's  Psy- 
chology has  been  made  by  Bughnbb, 
Monog.  Suppl.  (No.  4)  to  the  Psychol.  Rev. ; 
a  Kant  Bibliography  is  by  Abickbs,  Monog. 
Suppl.,  i,  to  the  Philos.  Bev.  (j.m.b.) 

Kantunn :  see  Kantianism. 

Kant's  Terminology  (in  relation  to  the 
Kantian  Philosophy). 

(i)  At  the  outset  of  the  history  of  philo- 
sophical terminology,  amongst  the  Greeks,  the 
problem  of  the  thinker  was  to  adapt  his 
native  language  to  the  novel  business  of  ex- 
pressing philosophical  ideas.  The  word  and 
the  conception  Uien  often  came  into  existence 
together.  The  power  of  mere  tradition  was 
at  its  minimum.  Creation  was  relatively 
free.  At  the  outset,  however,  of  the  efforts 
of  modern  philosophers  to  discuss  their 
problems  in  the  vernacular  tongues,  the 
situation  was  wholly  different.  An  elaborate, 
and  in  £Act  often  extremely  difficult  ter- 
minology, the  result  of  several  successive 
great  movements  of  human  thought — ^the  ter- 
minology of  Scholasticism — stood  in  the  way 
of  novelty  in  expression.  The  modem  thinker 
sometimes,  like  Locke,  endeavoured  to  escape 
altogether  from  this  tradition,  and  was  then 
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diiyen,  by  this  very  effort,  into  a  certain 
disorganization  of  technical  language,  which, 
npon  occasion,  gave  to  his  terms  a  capricious 
seeming,  without  freeing  them  altogether  from 
the  influence  of  the  past.  Locke's  struggles 
with  the  term  Substance  furnish  an  instance 
of  the  resulting  inconveniences.  Or  again, 
like  Meister  Eckhart,  or  in  another  way  and 
time,  like  Wolff,  one  might  make  a  systematic 
effort  to  find  translations  for  a  great  number 
of  terms  of  scholastic  origin.  The  result 
varied  according  to  the  genius  of  the  thinker. 
But  in  any  such  case  this  latter  procedure 
was  at  least  guided  by  a  definite  principle. 
New  terms  arose,  to  be  sure,  side  by  side  with 
the  old.  But  the  process  attempted  to  win 
a  certain  unity  and  continuity. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  Kant,  however,  the 
situation  is  still  far  more  complex  and  pro- 
blematic than  that  present  at  the  outset  of 
modem  philosophy.  Comparable  though  he 
is,  in  originality  of  conception,  with  the  great 
thinkers  of  antiquity,  Kant  cannot,  like  a 
Plato  or  an  Aristotle,  freely  invent  terms,  in 
his  own  vernacular,  to  meet  his  new  needs. 
He  must  appeal  to  tradition;  and  in  so  far 
he  is  like  his  modem  predecessors.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  is  not  content  to  translate 
scholastic,  nor  yet  simply  to  accept  Wolffian, 
terminology.  Nor  yet  is  he,  like  Locke,  in 
a  conscious  revolt  against  the  traditions  of 
language  which  all  the  while  bind  him.  He 
wishes  to  reform  without  unnecessary  trans- 
formation. He  intends  to  select  and  to  adapt 
for  his  own  purpose.  But  since  he  cannot 
select  and  adapt  with  the  freedom  of  an  ancient 
Greek,  and  since  the  originality  of  his  ideas 
equally  forbids  him  to  remain  content  with 
what  he  finds,  in  the  way  of  means  of  ex- 
pression, he  is  led  to  efforts  at  reform  which 
follow  no  one  principle,  and  which  seldom 
seem  wholly  to  satisfy  even  himself.  His 
training  and  his  method  often  appear  to  us  to 
savour  of  pedantry.  Yet  as  a  fact,  he  loves 
his  meanings  so  much  better  than  his  words, 
that  he  is  impatient  with  merely  termino- 
logical researches ;  and  he  has  an  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  the  history  either  of 
thought  or  of  usage.  Moreover,  while  the 
terms  used  by  his  contemporaries  and  im- 
mediate predecessors  are  known  to  him  in 
great  masses,  his  thoughts  are  still  far  richer 
than  his  vocabulary,  and  at  the  critical  stages 
of  his  mental  evolution  they  develop  much 
faster  than  his  most  elaborate  displays  of  ter- 
minological skill  can  follow  them.  In  con- 
sequence,  there   are   extended    passages   in 


Kant's  works,  e.  g.  in  the  '  Deduction  of  the 
Categories  *  in  the  Kriiik  d&r  reinen  Vemunft, 
where  the  terminology  alters  in  the  course  of 
the  same  discussioo.  Such  changes  are  doubt- 
less often  due  to  Kant's  habit  of  making  up 
his  longer  works  out  of  fragments,  which 
were  written  down  at  various  times,  and 
afterwards  collected  and  ordered.  But  the 
result,  as  we  find  it  in  Kant's  printed  text, 
is  often  baffling  enough.  His  usage  in  such 
cases  seems  to  be  in  a  sort  of  Heraclitean 
flux,  so  that  we  do  not  twice  step  into  the 
same  river  of  expression  while  we  wander  in 
search  of  the  thought. 

(3)  A  thorough  history  of  Kant's  termino- 
logy is  still  to  be  written.  Much  of  im- 
portance is  already  to  be  found  in  the 
authoritative,  but  too  diffuse,  Gommentar  zu 
KatU^s  Kriiik  der  reinen  Verrwrnft^  by  Pro- 
fessor Hans  Yaihinger,  of  which  two  volumes 
have  so  far  appeared  (i,  Stuttgart,  1881 ;  ii, 
1892).  But  the  most  important  portions  of 
the  Kriiik  and  of  its  terminology  still  await 
their  treatment  in  Vaihinger's  work.  Paulsen, 
in  his  admirable  volume,  Imimanud  Kant, 
Mtn  Leben  und  aeine  Lehre  (Frommann's 
Kkusiker  der  PhUasophie,  Stuttgart,  1898), 
has  discussed  (especially  144-55)  a  number 
of  Kant's  most  characteristic  and  important 
concepts  and  expressions.  Adickes,  in  his 
edition  of  the  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft 
(Berlin,  1889),  has  introduced  into  his  crisply 
written  notes  a  large  number  of  explanations 
of  Kantian  expressions.  The  general  his- 
torical relations  of  the  Kantian  terminoloGry 
are  treated  by  Eucken,  Geachiehte  der  phUo- 
aophiechen  Tenmnologie  (139-50).  The 
psychological  vocabulary  of  Kant,  with  especial 
reference  to  its  relations  to  the  Ethics,  is 
extensively  and  carefully  expounded  by  Alfred 
Hegler,  Die  Fst/chologie  in  Kant's  Ethik 
(Freiburg,  1891).  The  fullest  of  all  collec- 
tions of  Kant's  terms  and  expressions  is 
Mellin's  Kneydopddisches  Worterhuck  der 
krildsehen  Pkilosophie,  oder  Versuch  einer 
fasslichen  und  voUstdndigen  Erlddmmg  der  in 
KanCs  kritischen  und  dogmatisehen  Schriften 
enihaltenen  Begriffe  und  Sdtze  (Zttllichau 
and  Leipzig,  1797).  Mellin,  who  also  pub- 
lished other  contributions  to  the  termino- 
logical comprehension  of  Elant,  here  under- 
takes what  is  to  be  at  once  an  encyclopedia 
of  Kant's  doctrine,  and  an  exposition  of  the 
sense  of  his  expressions  and  ideas.  The  result, 
however,  is  rather  a  thesaurus  of  Kantian 
statements  than  any  thorough  explanation 
of  their  forms  and  meanings.     Mellin  is  a 
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harmonizer,  who  smooths  over  diffioalties  as 
skilfully  as  Vaihinger,  in  his  commentary, 
emphasizes  or  even  magnifies  them.  Mellin's 
hook  is  published  in  six  volumes  (haying 
eleven  parts).  Krug's  FkUoaophMches  Lexikon 
contains  also  the  Kantian  vocabulary,  but 
without  the  modem  effort  at  a  philological 
treatment  of  the  Kantian  usage.  The  recent 
WorUrbuch  der  philoto^ischen  Begriffe  und 
Ausdrilcke,  by  Eisler  (Berlin,  1899),  so  far 
as  it  has  yet  appeared,  contains  much 
valuable  material  for  comparing  Elant's 
usage  with  that  of  his  predecessors.  The 
monographic  literature  upon  Kant  furnishes 
an  immense  number  of  discussions  of  Kant's 
terms, — discussions  which  are,  however,  gene- 
rally found  only  in  subordination  to  some 
more  general  expository  or  critical  interest. 
No  at^mpt  can  here  be  made  at  any  biblio- 
graphical analysis  of  this  literature  with  re- 
ference to  its  bearings  upon  Kantian  ter- 
minology. The  original  materials  upon  which 
Kant*s  own  selection  of  his  terms  is  based 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Latin  and  Oerman 
works  of  Wolff;  in  the  textbooks  of  Baum- 
garten,  whose  Metaphysiea  (which  reached 
its  seventh  edition  in  1779)  was  long  Kant's 
favourite  textbook  in  that  subject;  and 
finally  in  the  general  Hterature,  philosophical 
and  psychological,  of  Kant's  day.  In  following 
the  evolution  of  Kant's  thought,  upon  the 
basis  of  these  contemporary  influences,  one 
has  constantly  to  deal,  of  course,  with  ter- 
minological questions,  which  accordingly  find 
their  place  in  the  important  monographic 
treatises  of  Benno  Erdmann  {Kanfs  Kriti" 
etmniu  in  der  ergten  und  in  der  zweiten 
AufUtge  der  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunfi, 
Leipzig,  1878),  and  of  Adickes  {Kant'Studienf 
Kiel  and  Leipzig,  1895) — ^treatises  which  we 
may  select  from  this  whole  literature  for 
especial  mention  in  this  connection.  The 
student  of  Kant's  language  should  pay  due 
attention  to  Jasche's  edition  of  Kanrs  Logik 
(published  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  chrono- 
logical edition  of  Kant's  works,  by  Hartenstein, 
1868,  1-141);  and,  in  regard  to  Kant's 
psychological  terminology,  should  also  con- 
sult his  A7Uhro2)6logie  in  pragtnatischer 
ffimickt,  published  in  1798.  Kant's  own 
formal  definitions  of  his  terms  are  seldom  to 
be  accepted  as  final ;  nor  are  his  reports  of 
the  historical  or  of  the  current  usage  of  a 
term,  such  for  instance  as  a  priori,  to  be 
regarded  as  authoritative.  Kfmt  was  once 
for  all  no  historian  of  thought  or  of  usage ; 
and  his  resolutions  as  to  the  use  of  his  own 


terms  are  merely  expressions  of  a  present 
and  serious  effort,  which  may  or  may  not 
prove  permanently  efficacious,  to  use  a  par- 
ticular device  for  clarifying  and  organizing 
his  ideas.  In  general,  he  is  a  great  lover  of 
analysis;  so  that  while,  like  Aristotle  and 
the  Scholastics,  he  makes  systematic  use  of 
the  method  of  distinctions  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
plaining or  removing  the  contradictions  of 
thought  and  opinion,  he  is  much  more  radical 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  in  the  dis- 
tinctions that  he  draws,  and  his  world 
largely  consists  of  definable  barriers  and 
chasms.  Kant  loves,  meanwhile,  synthesis, 
but  is  never  as  successful  in  this  direction  as 
in  the  other  (see  the  excellent  observations 
of  Eucken,  op.  cit.,  143— 5)-  One  synthetic 
aspect  of  his  systematic  undertakings  he 
especially  emphasizes,  namely,  the  ideal  of  an 
exhaustive  enumeration  of  all  the  provinces 
of  reality,  and  of  all  the  problems  of  thought, 
which  come  within  his  scope.  Many  of  the 
devices  of  his  terminology  have  to  do  with 
the  pursuit  of  this  ideal.  Thus  the  table  of 
categories  is  the  outcome  of  an  effort,  whose 
development  occupied  several  years,  to  obtain 
a  complete  table  of  the  fundamental  con- 
ceptions of  the  understanding.  Associated 
with  this  table  is  a  list,  equally  intended  to 
be  complete,  which  enumerates  the  a  priori 
principles  of  the  understanding;  and  so  on.  lu 
order  to  obtain  such  formal  completeness, 
Kant  sometimes  is  led  to  arbitrary  inventions, 
whereby  a  scheme  is  filled  out,  in  a  way 
whose  importance  is  clear  only  to  himself. 
The  methods  of  Kant's  work  while  he  was 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  his  doctrine 
and  of  its  various  expressions  can  best  be 
studied  in  the  Refiexionen,  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor Benno  Erdmann,  and  in  the  Loee 
Blmw  au8  Kan£»  NaeMase,  edited  by  Bndolf 
Reicke.  The  B^lexionen  are  notes  made 
by  Kant  in  connection  with  his  lectures  upon 
Baumgarten's  Metaphydk,  The  Lam  Bldtter 
contains  a  great  variety  of  fragmentary  notes, 
made  upon  various  occasions.  The  termino- 
logy used  in  these  notes  is  by  no  means 
always  in  agreement  with  that  known  through 
Kant's  published  works. 

(4)  Kant  never  lived  to  write  the  sort  of 
encyclopedic  statement  of  a  system  of  philo- 
sophy which  he  himself  desired  to  produce. 
His  most  important  works,  the  Kritik  der 
reinen  Vemunft,  the  Kritik  der  praktieeken 
Vemunfi,  and  the  Kritik  der  UnheHekrafi, 
constitute,  in  his  own  opinion,  merely  intro- 
ductory discussions,  indispensable,  but  needing 
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in  their  torn  to  be  followed  by  a  reconstraction 
of  doctrine  made  in  the  light  of  these  critical 
researches.  In  general,  Kant  conceives  philo- 
sophy as  the  sum  total  of  what  he  terms 
reins  VernunfUrhenniniss  auM  Begriffm — an 
expression  most  easily  translated  as  *  conceptual 
knowledge  gained  through  pure  reason  alone/ 
The  two  antitheses  which  define  philosophy 
are  (i)  the  contrast  with  mathematics,  and 
(a)  the  contrast  with  empirical  science. 
Mathematics  makes  use  of  ideas  of  pure 
reason,  but  does  so  only  by  the  intermediation 
of  the  process  of  construction,  whereby  Kant 
means  any  process  such  as  gets  expressed  in 
a  diagram  or  figure,  when  the  diagram  or 
figure  is  intended  as  the  visible  embodiment 
of  a  rational  conception.  Philosophy  is  not 
thus  dependent  upon  a  voluntary  construction 
of  its  objects  in  sensuous  form.  It  conceives 
them  in  their  purity,  and  reflects  upon  their 
meanings  and  their  connections.  In  contrast 
to  empirical  science,  philosophy  uses  no 
empirical  data,  as  such,  amongst  its  presup- 
positions. This  latter  contrast  in  Kant's 
definition  of  philosophy  was,  in  its  origin, 
Wolfiian,  and  the  whole  tendency  of  Kant's 
own  thought  is  to  deprive  it  of  much  of  its 
positive  meaning ;  since,  as  Kant  in  the  end 
discovers,  there  is  no  theoretical  knowledge 
au8  reiner  Vemunft  except  the  knowledge 
of  tlie  necessary  structure  which  must  belong 
to  the  whole  realm  of  experience.  In  con- 
sequence, a  better  name  for  Kant's  theoretical 
philosophy  would  be  the  Theory  of  Ex- 
perience; and  this  name,  whose  accuracy  is 
implied  by  many  of  Kant's  expressions,  has 
been  actually  adopted  by  some  modem 
Kantians  (e.  g.  Cohen).  Ph^osophy  in  general 
is  divided  into  the  two  great  divisions,  The<h 
retieal  and  Fraetical.  Another,  and  co- 
ordinate, division  of  philosophy  is  that  into 
its  critical  or  preparatory  portion,  called 
Tran$oendenUdphUM:>phie,  and  its  systematic 
portion,  called  MetaphyM.  The  Trenueen- 
denta^hilaaophie  has  to  deal  with  the  sources 
and  scope  of  our  rational  knowledge.  Meta- 
fhygUc  has  to  set  forth  the  sum  total  of  our 
purely  rational,  L  e.  non-empirical  knowledge, 
concerning  both  the  objects  of  theory  (God, 
Nature,  the  Soul)  and  the  objects  of  rational 
choice  as  such,  or  of  freedom  (Duty,  the  Moral 
Law,  the  Absolute  Good).  It  is  the  Trameen- 
denialjphilogophie  which  Kant  has  most  fully 
developed.  On  Kant's  division  of  philosophy, 
one  may  consult  his  own  essay  Ueber  FhUo- 
saphie  iiberhaupt  (1794)  ui  Hartenstein's 
edition    (1868),  vi.   373 ;    also,  the   Kritik 


der  reinen  Vemunft,  MeUiodenUhre,  3tes 
HaupMUck.  On  the  contrast  between  mathe- 
matics and  philosophy,  see  the  AfethodenUhre^ 
ites  BaupUHiek,  and  ed.  of  the  Kritik  d&r 
reinen  Vemunfi,  751.  [As  is  now  customary 
in  citations  from  Kant,  the  Kritik  der  reinen 
Vemunfi  is  here  to  be  cited  after  the  pages 
of  the  second  edition ;  while  in  case  of  differ- 
ence between  the  editions,  the  paging  of  the 
first  edition  is  to  be  cited  for  passages  that 
occur  only  in  that  edition.  Other  Kantian 
works  are  to  be  cited  after  the  Hartenstein 
edition  of  1 868.1  One  may  compare,  upon 
the  same  topic,  Mellin's  articles  JSnet/dopddie, 
Metaphyeik,  Traneoendentalj^Uoeoj^ie ;  and 
Paulsen,  op.  cit.,  108  ff.  Kant  is  by  no  means 
quite  uniform  in  his  account  of  these  main 
divisions  of  philosophy. 

(5)  All  further  classifications  of  Kant's 
doctrines  and  conceptions  are  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  his  psychological  conceptions. 
*We  can,'  he  says  {Werke,  vi.  379),  'reduce 
all  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  to  three : — 
InUUeet  {ErkemUniesvermogen) ;  Feding  {doe 
GefuM  der  Lutt  vnd  Unltut,  a  power  always 
to  be  defined  in  terms  of  this  contrast  of 
pletuuire  and  pain) ;  and  Wili  {doe  Begehrwnge- 
vermogenj  or  the  power  whereby  mental  states 
come  to  be  viewed  as  the  eaueee  of  the  exietence 
of  objecuy  The  Erkenntnieevermdgen  itself  is 
first  divided  into  a  paeeive  aspect,  the  Senei" 
bUity  (Sinnliehkeit),  the  lower  portion  of  the 
Erkmntnieevermdgen]  and  an  aetive  aspect, 
the  intelleetuellee  KrkennlTiisevermogen^  whose 
general  activity  is  called  Denken  i^Anihropo- 
logie,  Werke,  vii.  451).  For  this  latter,  the 
higher  portion  of  the  Erkenntnieevermogen,  or 
the  intellect  proper,  the  words  Veretand  and 
Vemunfi  are  upon  occasion  used  almost 
interchangeably,  both  of  them  in  a  broader  or 
more  inclusive  sense  (e.g.  Veretand  in  the 
Anthropologie,  loc.  cit. ;  Vemunfi  in  the  title 
of  the  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunfi,  where  it 
also  even  includes  the  a  priori  aspect  of  the 
Sinnlichkeit).  In  more  exact  usage,  however, 
the  Veretand  is  only  one  of  three  special 
divisions  of  the  oberee  Erkenntnieevermogen* 
The  three  are  Veretand,  Urtheilekrafi,  and 
Vemunfi,  The  Veretand,  in  this  more  special 
sense,  is  the  power  that  forms  conoepte 
(Begr^e),  or  that  knows,  or  furnishes,  or 
applies  the  rulee  of  the  formal  constitution 
of  conceptual  objects.  The  Veretand  also  is 
the  power  to  apprehend  the  unity  which  gets 
expressed  in  our  judgments.  And  in  this 
sense  the  VereUmd  can  even  be  called  {Krit, 
d.  reinen  Vemunfi,  2nd  ed.,  94)  the  Vermogen 
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zu    urtheilen.      Bat    as    distinct    from    the 
Verstand,  the    UrtheiUkraft    proper    is    the 
power   to  find  what  cases  fall   under  given 
concepts,   or  the  power  to  *  subsume   under 
rules.'     And  the  Vemunft,  in  contrast  with 
both  of  these  powers,  is  the  power  to  systema- 
tize  into  unity,  and  by  means  of  inclusive 
jmneiples,  the  less  inclusive  rtdes  of  the  Ver- 
sUind  (Krit,  d.  reinen  Vemunft,  2nd  ed.,  359). 
Thus  the  Vemunft  is  the  power  which  con- 
ceives God,  the  Universe,  and  the  Moral  Law. 
Yet  while   Kant  makes    these   distinctions, 
or  related  ones,  repeatedly,  he  remains  in  his 
usage  consistent  with  no  one  of  them  (cf. 
Vaihinger,  CommerUar,  i.  123,  166,  454  note, 
and   in  many    other   passages).     Permanent 
only  is  the  tendency  to  define  the  Versland 
as  the  power  of  thought  in  so  far  as  it  is 
expressed  in  single  acts  of  judgment  or  of 
conception,  and  the  Vemunft  as  the  systema- 
tizing tendency  of  thought  in  its  search  for  all 
embracing  unities;    while  the    UrtheiUkraft, 
standing  between  the  two  former  powers,  does 
excellent  service  to  Kant  in  completing  the 
schematism   of   his  accounts  of  intellectual 
processes,  by  taking  charge  of  whatever  the 
two  other  powers  may  seem  to  have  neglected. 
That  the  three  powers  of  the  higher  Erhenni- 
mssvermogen  have  a  peculiarly  apt  one-to-one 
relation,  in  their  turn,  to  the  three  general 
}x>wers  of  the  mind  (in  that  our  objective 
knowledge  of  reality  is  properly  to  be  limited 
to    the    field    of    the    empirically    applied 
Veretand,  while  the  principles  for  the   free 
self-determination  of  the  Will  belong  to  the 
Vemunft,  and  the  Urthetlekraft  is  of  especial 
service  in  expressing  the  definable  aspect  of 
the  values  present  to  the  Gefukl), — all  this  is 
a  characteristic  thesis  which  Kant  expounds 
in  the  essay  on  PhUoeophie  iiberhau^,  and 
which  enables  him  to  explain  the  title  of  his 
Kritik  der  Urtheilekraft — the  treatise  wherein 
Kant's  doctrine  of   the  Beautiful,  and  his 
Teleology,  are  both  contained  (see  the  cited 
essay,  Werke,  vi.  402  f.). 

(6)  In  general,  this  psychological  terminology 
of  Kant,  while  of  the  most  constant  use  as 
a  means  of  determining  the  divisions  of  his 
work,  and  the  trend  of  his  various  researches, 
is  of  a  bewildering  complexity  and  change- 
ableness.  The  bewildering  effect  is,  however, 
due  not  so  much  to  the  mere  changes  them- 
selves, as  to  the  fact  that  Kant  repeatedly 
makes  much  of  the  importance  and  exactness 
of  distinctions  amongst  the  various  mental 
powers  and  processes,  while  he  himself  is  the 
first  soon  to  alter  or  to  ignore  these  very 


distinctions.  Of  considerable  and  very 
baffling  importance,  in  Kant's  psychological 
vocabulary,  is  the  term  GemiUh,  used  on  the 
whole  very  much  as  recent  English  writers 
employ  the  term  Mind,  In  general,  this 
word  is  evidently  felt  by  Kant  to  be  relatively 
presuppositionless,  and  he  so  expresses  himself, 
vi.  458.  Thus  the  term  seems  not  to  imply 
any  decision  as  to  the  problems  of  rational 
psychology,  or  as  to  the  various  aspects  of  the 
ego;  so  that,  as  H^ler  well  points  out 
(Peyehd.  in  Ka'n£e  £thik,  52),  this  term 
takes  the  place  of  the  more  metaphysically 
coloured  term  Seele,  where  Kant  has  to  speak 
of  the  empirical  processes  wherein  the  various 
mental  powers  co-operate,  and  so  get  their 
concrete  expression.  Yet,  as  the  Oemuth  can 
'affect  itself'  and  thereby  produce  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  innerer  Sinn,  and  has  a  life 
that  evidently  goes  beyond  what  is  directly 
revealed  by  consciousness  (Eisler,  s.  v.,  seems 
incorrectly  to  identify  Bewiuetaein  and  GemiUh 
in  Kant's  usage),  the  precise  implications  of 
the  term  become  puzzling  whenever  we  have 
to  deal  with  the  problem  as  to  the  sense  in 
which  the  a  priori  principles  are  original,  or 
are  innate  (in  so  far  as  they  are  in  any  sense 
innate)  in  the  Gemuth,  The  manifold  uses  of 
the  term  GemiUh  have  been  well  collected  by 
Hegler  (loc.  cit.). 

(7)  There  remain  two  psychological  terms 
of  Kant  which  cannot  be  passed  over  without 
some  mention  even  in  the  most  general  sketdi. 
These  terms  are  innerer  Sinn  and  Einbildungs- 
kraft.  The  innerer  Sinn  is  a  term  in  very 
general  use  in  the  psychology  of  the  i8th 
century.  In  origin  it  dates  back  to  the 
Aristotelian-Scholastic  doctrine  of  the  eensue 
commvmi8\  but  its  18th-century  form  was 
largely  due  to  Locke's  well-known  passage 
upon  '  the  notice  that  the  mind  takes  of  its 
own  operations.'  As  the  term  had  to  compete, 
in  its  pre-Kantian  history,  with  the  Leibnitzian 
term  Apperception  (also  used  by  Kant),  and 
with  still  other  terms  for  the  general  nature 
of  consciousness,  its  place  remained  indefinite. 
In  Kant's  usage  it  is  rendered  perplexing 
because  of  its  relations,  as  a  passive  power,  to 
the  intimately  associated  a^ive  processes  of 
consciousness  with  which  it  is  bound  up. 
In  a  very  few  passages  (of  which  two  are 
given  by  Hegler,  op.  cit.,  54),  the  tnner  sense 
even  appears  as  itself  active— even  as  thinking 
and  judging.  In  this  sense  it  would  assume 
the  functions  of  the  Veratand.  In  general, 
however,  it  is  a  capacity,  within  the  mind  or 
the  ego,  to  receive,  passively,  the  influence 
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of  the  active  underBtanding  or  Einbildunga* 
kraft,  and  so  to  get  presented  the  more  or  less 
organized  facts  of  the  inner  life.     Like  the 
outer  sense,  it  presents  to  us  phenomenal  and 
not  ultimate  reality,  and  does  not  show  us  the 
^o  in  itself,  hut  only  the  self  as  empirical. 
Its  form  is  time,  just  as  space  is  the  form  of 
the  outer  sense.    But  the  parallel  between 
inner  and  outer  sense  proves  to  be  hopelessly 
incomplete,  and  the  term  is  an  unhappy  and 
superfluous    one  despite    its    frequent   use. 
The  Embildungakraft  plays  a  more  important 
part     It  occupies,   in  Kant's  doctrine,  the 
place  of  an  essentially  mediating  principle. 
In  all  the  history  of  philosophy  (and  also  of 
theology)  the  principles  that  may  he  called  in 
general  the  mediators  have  played  an  impor- 
tant part.     The  Logos  in  Stoic  and  Alexan- 
drine philosophy ;  the  Pneuma  in  later  ancient 
psychology  and  theology ;   the  Nous  and  the 
Saul  in  the  doctrine  of  Plotinus ;  the  attrihuUs 
of  the  substance  in  Spinoza,  and  the  infinite 
modes  in  the   same  system;    the  so-called 
PUUonie  ideas  as  interpreted  by  Schopenhauer 
for  the  purposes  of  his  own  system  :— -all  these 
are  examples  of  such  mediating  concepts.     In 
terminology  the  names  of  these  mediators  are 
always  confessedly  more  or  less  ambiguous. 
The  ambiguity  goes  along  with  the  synthetic 
tendency  which  gives  rise  to  these  conceptions, 
and  this  ambiguity  constitutes  at  once  the 
convenience   and  the  defect  of  such  terms. 
In  depth  of  implication  they  are  superior  to 
the  more  sharply  defined  and  abstract  terms 
that  name  the  opposed  and  extreme  principles 
which  the  mediators  are  to  bring  into  unity. 
But  this  depth  is  purchased  by  vagueness. 
The  mediators  suggest  the  actual  life  of  things 
better  than  do  ^e  comparatively  dead  ex- 
tremes ;  but  they  have  tiie  disadvantages  of 
their  very  concreteness.     The   EinbUdungs- 
kraft    is    such  a  mediator.     It    has    many 
functions,  reproductive  and  productive.    The 
former  are  the  more  familiar ;  the  latter  are 
the  more  important,  since  it  is  through  them 
tbat  the    data  of    sense  are    brought    into 
synthesis,  and  the  Verstamdesbegriffe  or  forms 
of   the    understanding — the   categories — get 
applied  to  experience.    The  Einbildungskrafi^ 
as  productive,  is  at  once  sensuous  and  intelli- 
gent.    It  is  tJie  minister  of  the  Verstand^  and 
is  in  fact  the  Verskmd  in  action^  so  that  in 
places  it  seems  to  make  the  very  concept  of 
the  VersUmd  itself  superfluous.    Its  functions 
are  more  or  less  antecedent  to,  and  apart  from, 
our  actual  consciousness.   We  are  aware,  from 
moment  to  moment,  rather  of  the  results  than 


of  the  original  synthetic  processes  of  the 
EinbUdftngskrafi,  In  our  practical  life  the 
same  power  has  also  its  important  place. 
The  stress  laid  upon  the  Einbildtmgskraft  in 
its  distinction  from  the  rest  of  the  higher 
Erkenntnissvermdgen  thus  threatens  to  destroy 
the  finality  of  the  usual  threefold  division 
of  the  latter;  but  Kant  is  preserved  from 
admitting  this  consequence  because  of  the 
intimate  relations  which  the  EirMdungskrafi 
all  the  while  establishes  with  its  neighbours. 
See  upon  this  term  Anthropologie,  vii.  495*7  ; 
Krit.  d.  reinen  Vemunfi  (ist  od.),  103  ff., 
especially  119,  where  the  Eirdnldwngskraft 
is  brought  into  relation  to  Verstand  and 
AppereepHon  (2nd  ed.),  151  ff.  One  may  also 
consult  Hegler  (op.  cit.,  143  ff.);  Adickes  in 
the  notes  to  the  deductions  of  the  two  editions 
of  the  Kritik ;  and  E.  F.  Buchner,  A  Study  of 
KarWs  Psychology  (Monog.  Suppl.,  No.  4,  to 
the  Psychol,  Rev,),  1 1 4-1 7.  See  also  Paulsen, 
op.  cit.,  175. 

(8)  Between  Kant's  psychological  and  his 
epistemological  terminology  stand  the  im- 
portant terms  Apperception  and  Einheit  der 
Apperception,  the  general  names  for  the  eietive 
unity  of  consciousness,  a  principle  whose 
tendency  is  expressed  by  the  feust  that,  in 
view  of  the  presence  of  this  apperception,  or 
in  view  of  the  unity  of  apperception,  every 
conscious  state  is  capable  of  being  viewed  as 
minCf  or  as,  in  its  form,  the  product  of  my 
activity.  In  its  most  explicit  form,  Appercep- 
tion is  identical  with  self-consciousness,  since 
when  I  know  my  states  definitely,  I  know 
them  as  my  own.  But  one  can  speak  of 
apperception  when  the  Ich  denke  is  viewed 
merely  as  the  possible  accompaniment  of  every 
conscious  state.  The  idea  of  the  self,  the 
consciousness  that  it  is  I  who  think  this,  may 
be  either  clear  or  obscure  at  any  moment; 
but,  says  Kant  (ist  ed.,  117  note): '  The  possi- 
bility of  the  logical  form  of  all  knowledge 
necessarily  depends  upon  its  relation  to  this 
apperception  as  a  capacity '  ( Vermogen).  So 
too,  in  the  2nd  ed.,  13 1-2,  he  uses  the  often 
quoted  expression :  '  Das  Ich  denke  muss  alle 
meine  Vorstellungen  begleiten  kbnnen.'  This 
Ich  denke,  however,  must  be  an  act  of  spon- 
taneity, opposed  in  nature  to  the  passivity  of 
sense.  Thix)ugh  the  work  of  the  EinbUdungs- 
krafi,  which  applies  the  forms  of  the  Verstand 
to  the  data  of  sense,  I  come  to  be  thus  able  to 
say,  Ich  denke.  The  one  original  act  of  re- 
ferring all  to  the  self  is  at  the  basis  of  the 
entire  process,  and  the  result  expresses  the 
meaning   of  tiiis    act,  which    is  at  first  a 
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latent  or  subcoDBcioas  act,  in  con  scions  form. 
The  term  Ajpperc^piion  comes  to  Kant  from 
Leibnitz.  Descartes  had  earlier  employed  the 
corresponding  verb. 

(9)  The  special  terminology  of  the  theory 
of  knowledge  in  the  Krit.  d.  reinen  Vemwnft 
is  so  complex,  and  the  interdependence  of  the 
yariooB  terms  is  so  intimate,  that  no  complete 
account  of  this  terminology  could  be  given 
without  a  lengthy  exposition  of  the  whole 
system.  One  must  confine  the  following 
statement  to  a  very  few  important  points; 
and  in  general,  the  remainder  of  this  article 
must  be  devoted  merely  to  specimens  of  Kant's 
terminology. 

(10)  Kant's  theory  of  knowledge,  as  is  well 
known,  maintains  that  the  internal  process  of 
applying  the  forms  of  the  understanding  to 
the  facts  of  sense  introduces  into  our  whole 
conceptual  world  that  conformity  to  law  which 
the  earlier  rationalistic  theories  of  knowledge 
had  supposed  to  be  the  revelation  of  an 
absolute  external  truth,  but  which  Kant  views 
as  no  revelation  of  anything  absolute.  While 
our  experience  has  to  conform  to  law,  and  is 
known  in  advance  to  be  thus  subject  to  neces- 
sary principles,  the  lawful  connectedness  of  our 
experience  is  due  to  the  unity  of  appercep- 
tion, to  the  synthetic  work  of  the  EinbUdungs- 
hrafiy  to  the  activity  of  the  Vergtamdy  to 
the  spontaneity  of  our  thought  (DenhevC)  in 
general,  and  not  to  our  knowledge  of  any 
absolute  or  external  truth.  All  these  expres- 
sions dwell,  as  we  have  now  seen,  upon  various 
aspects  of  what  is,  for  Kant,  the  same  great 
fiict.  It  is  the  intdlect  that  weaves  the  unity 
of  its  own  world.  Meanwhile,  the  intellect, 
or  the  Eifdnldv/ngakrafi  in  particular,  is  indeed 
produkdv  but  not  creative  {9chogf0rigch).  It 
needs,  namely,  material  for  its  weaving,  and 
without  such  giffen  material  it  can  do  nothing. 
This  material  is  furnished  to  it  by  the  Sinnr 
liehkeii.  The  latter,  although  passive,  has  its 
FoBMB.  These  are  usually  called  the  forms 
of  the  Afuchawung,  i.  e.  of  perception.  They 
are  space  and  time ;  and  these  forms  (espe- 
cially the  latter  form,  time)  predetermine 
what  schemeSf  or  general  types  of  objects 
(JSchemata)f  the  Einbildfmgakraft  can  weave, 
when  it  applies  the  forms  of  the  Veratand  to 
the  &cts  of  sense.  Thus  there  are  two  types 
of  formSi  or  of  characteristic  conditions  of 
knowledge,  which  are  determined  for  us  by 
the  original  nature  of  our  sort  of  intelligence: 
viz.  the  forms  of  the  Veretand,  and  the  forms 
of  the  Sinrdichkeit  or  of  the  AnedMwing.  The 
forms  of  the  Anaehawung  Kant  considers  in 


the  first  division  of  the  critical  analysis  of 
our  knowledge  in  the  KriUk,  This  division 
is  called  the  Aeethetik,  as  being  the  doctrine  of 
sense.  The  forms  of  the  Verstand  are  studied  in 
the  iinoZy^,  whose  name  Kant  derives  firom  the 
known  terminology  of  the  Aristotelian  Logic. 

(11)  The  most  general  terms  which  express 
the  central  thoughts  of  the  resulting  theory 
of  knowledge   can   be   brought  together  by 
means  of  a  series  of  theses.  As  Kant  teaches: — 
(a)  We  can  know  only  phenomena  (Erscheinr 
%mgen)t  not  things  in  themselves  {Dimge  an 
McA),  or  Noumenja.     (6)  But  we  can  know, 
a  priori  or  aus  reiner   Vemunft,  that  the 
Erscheinungen  are  subject  to  universal  and 
necessary   laws   {Regdn),   so    that  a  priori 
Orundsdtzef  upon  which  all  empirical  science 
depends,  are  possible,  and  can  be  exhaustively 
stated,  on  the  basis  of  a  complete  enumeration 
of  all  the  categories  or  the  understanding  or 
of  the  fundamental  concepts  or  Bsgriffe.     (c) 
In  view  of  this  limitation  and  accompanying 
necessity  to  be  found  in  the  world  of  our 
knowledge,  the  field  of  human  insight  can  be 
defined  as  Erfahrung.   Erfah/nung  constitutes, 
in  a  sense,  om  whole ;  for  although  empirical 
feuits  are  countless,  and  although  the  brute 
data  of  sense  are  not  controlled  by  the  under- 
standing, the  order  of  the  realm  of  experience 
is  due  to  the  categories,  and  the  Sinheii  der 
m4)gliehen  Erfahrung,  or  unity  of  postiiie 
experience,  is  assured  in  advance,  by  virtue  of 
the  relation  of  all  special  £acts  of  experience 
to  the  leh  denke  or  to  the  original  unity  of 
Apperception,     {d)   The  knowledge   of  thia 
whole  theory  is,  for  Kant,  a  transcendental 
knowledge.    Applied  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  problems  of  philosophy,  it  frees  us  from 
the  Antinomien  with  which  human  thought 
has  thus  iar  been  beset.     It  rids  us  from 
bondage  to  the  necessary  iUusionSy  the  Dior- 
lectic  of  the  Vemwrft ;  and  so  at  once  sets  the 
due  limits  to  our  knowledge,  and  assures  us 
of  the  sovereignty  of  rationality  within  the 
sphere  that  is  open  to  our  science.     Hereby 
the  possibility  {ifoglichkeit)  of  experience,  ^ 
science,  and  of  synthetic  judgments  a  priori, 
is  established. 

(12)  All  the  terms  thus  named  are  of  central 
importance  for  Kant ;  and  many  of  them  are 
difficult.  We  may  b^n  here  with  one  of  the 
most  famous  and  puzzling  of  the  list — the 
adjective  transcendental.  The  word  bad  io 
scholastic  terminology  its  established  usage, 
which  is  very  different  from  the  Kantian 
usage.  It  was  an  adjective  applied  to  those 
predicates  which  the  scholastic  doctrine 
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garded  u  tratueendittg  in  generalilt/  even 
the  Aristotelian  categories  themaelvea.  Them 
tratuetndtniait  vei-e  unify,  trulh,  and  good- 
neM,  together  with  lAing  and  tonieAing.  But 
the  tenn  trantcendentaU  referred  ralely  to  the 
high  d^ree  of  generality  of  them  predicates, 
and  had  no  relation  to  the  poeaibility  of  our 
knowing  them,  or  to  the  conditionB  of  our 
knowledge  of  them.  In  Banmgarten'e  Mtla- 
fhynea  ({§  71-133),  while  these  Bune  pre- 
dicate*, winin,  vervm,  (onum,  are  treated 
npon  the  basia  of  the  scholastic  tradition, 
streea  is  laid  npon  the  &ct  that,  in  every 
being,  these  predicates  are  in  some  sense 
present  oineceuih/',  and  ttnum  (ratuceiwf«n- 
ialUer  is  translated,  in  Banmgarten's  note 
(§  73)'  ^7  ^°  Oerman  phrase  uxMnUid* 
while  veriUu  tratuoetuientalit  (j  89)  is  trans- 
lated in  the  note  by  tuithwMdigt  metaphytuche 
Wahrkeit.  The  ttoofold  duiracter  of  the 
epthet  trantctndental,  as  thus  known  to  Kant 
in  fiirmer  usage,  appeared  to  him  to  wammt 
an  analogoas,  but  novel  usage.  For  (ran«c<n- 
detOai  hod  thus  been  (a)  no  direct  predicate 
of  any  object,  but  a  predicate  technically 
applied  to  certain  pndiealei,  viz.,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  the  predicates  unu*n,  vemtn,  bonum. 
{b)  It  had  also  (in  Baumgarten's  usage)  come 
to  imply  a  certain  necessity  and  universality 
abouttheae  predicates  themselves.  Uavingonce 
proposed  to  himself  the  problem  of  a  theory  of 
necessary  knowledge,  or  of  knowledge  valid  in 
advance  of  all  erperience,  Kant  needed  a  pre- 
dicate  to  characterize  the  type  of  knowledge 
which  should  constitute  this  new  theory, 
chose  tratuetTtdentai,  and  declared  {Krit. 
reitten  Vemttnfl,  and  ed.,  25)  that  hytraiueen- 
denude  Erktnntniit  he  intcmded  (a)  to  mean 
not  any  kind  of  knowledge  oi  objects,  but  a 
knowledge  concerned  with  a  particular  type 
cfknowiedge  {BrlunniniMart).  viz.  of  that  type 
of  knowledge  which  (j9)  his  new  theory  of  the 
nectttary  prindplea  of  the  understanding  was 
to  embody.  This  new  usage  thus  imitated,  for 
the  purposes  of  Kant's  theory,  both  of  the 
aspects  of  Baumgarten's  former  usage. 

(13)  But  the  meaning  of  IranteeTidenlid  as 
thMretictU  knouAedge  oiouf  the  neeestary  prin- 
eipUi  of  all  knowledge  t^oui  object*  never 
remiuns  steadiast  in  Kant's  usage,  just  because 
he  had  so  long  lectured  npon  Baumgarten's 
text,  and  because  the  old  usage  entered  into 
all  sorts  of  curious  psychologic^  complications, 
in  his  own  mind,  with  the  ideas  associated 
with  his  new  enterprise.  The  term  is  otherwise 
explained  in  the  A'rtf.  d.  mnen  Femun/i,  353-3. 
It    is    otherwise    need    in   a   fiishion   which 


Adickea  calls  weitherzig  (see  his  note  to  p,  35 
of  the  ind  ed.  of  the  Krit.  d.  ret'nen  Vemunfl), 
and  which  Vaihinger  declares  to  constitnte 
the  'most  difficult  terminological  problem'  in 
Ksot,  and  even  in  'all  modem  philosophy' 
{ComiMtntar,  i.  467).  The  term  is  often 
confused  with  tran»cmd«ni,  and  then  means 
going  beyond,  or  transcending,  the  limits  of 
human  knowledge.  Of  the  other  meanings, 
no  complete  account  has  yet  been  published 
by  any  student.  They  must  be  made  out 
from  the  context,  each  time  afresh. 

(14)  Our  necenary  knowledge  about  the 
world  of  experience  is  founded  upon  a  priori 
principles.  The  term  here  used  has  its  origin 
in  the  well-known  Aristotelian  distinction 
between  what  is  prior  in  nature  and  what  is 
jirior  for  ut.  In  modem  thought,  ever  since 
the  scholastic  period,  the  Aristotelian  dis- 
tinction had  been  familiar ;  and  the  special 
expressions  a  priori  and  a  pott^ori,  used  as 
adjective  phrases  qualifying  especially  the 
noun  demontlration,  had  been  employed  since 
the  later  scholasticism.  To  know  or  demon- 
strate a  priori  is,  in  this  sense,  to  know 
through  causes  or  principlee,  as  opposed  to  a 
knowledge  gained  wholly  through  the  parti- 
cnlar  facts  of  experience.  Kant  gives  th« 
term  a  new  and  more  special  meaning.  Know- 
ledge a  priori  is  for  him  knowledge  tn  advance 
of  aU  experimoe,  and  hence  is  a  knowledge  of 
^e  conbBnt  of  any  of  the  necessary  concepts 
or  principles  of  thought  These  necessary 
principles  are  themselves  a  priori,  because 
they  are  independent  of  experience. 

(ig)  But  byvirtueofthis  knowledge,  which 
•  get  through  the  a  priori  principles,  we 
become  acquainted  with  phenomena,  and  not 
with  JVoumena,  with  £rteAemun^en,  and  uot 
with  Binge  an  aich.  The  terms  here  used  have 
become  extremely  familiar  in  recent  literature. 
Their  Kantian  usage  still  suggests,  however, 
many  topics  of  controversy.  The  phrase  on 
rich  goes  back  to  the  well-known  Greek  usage, 
in  both  Plato  and  Aristotle,  according  to  which 
anything  that  truly  exists,  or  that  truly  is 
known,  exists  or  is  known  xaff  aM,  i.  e.  per 
m  se  (cF.  Aristotle,  Ma.,  VU.  4.  1039  b). 
Kant's  relative  novelty  in  usage  lies  in  the 
fact  that  in  speaking  of  the  Ding  an  neh  he 
emphasizes  the  thing  in  itself,  not  in  an 
abstract  contrast  to  other  thingt  in  general, 

to  its  relations  to  such  other  things,  but 

a  contrast  with  icnoioledge  only.  This  con- 
trast of  the  thing  in  itself  with  the  thing's 
seeming  or  appearance  was  indeed  not  new; 
bat  Ktmt  expressly  emphasizes  it  as  against 
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all  other  aspects  of  the  an  sick.  The  Ding  an 
sieh  then  is  the  thing  as  it  exists  independently 
of  and  apart  from  all  knowledge.  The  prin- 
cipal problems  as  to  the  Ding  an  sich  are :  (a) 
whether  Kant  really  assumes  its  existence  as 
a  positive  fact;  (6)  how  he  conceives  that  exis- 
tence; and  (c)  how  he  reconciles  such  affirma- 
tion of  the  thing's  existence  an  9ich  with  the 
theory  of  the  subjectivity  of  all  our  knowledge. 
While  a  discussion  of  these  problems  belongs 
elsewhere,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Kant 
does  assume  the  independent  reality  of  Dinge 
an  dch  as  a  positive  fact,  and  does  not  make 
any  serious  attempt  to  demonstrate  that 
reality.  The  correlate  of  the  Ding  an  tick  is 
the  Ericheinung,  to  which,  however,  Kant 
attributes  not  mere  existence  in  our  private 
and  isolated  experience  from  moment  to  mo- 
ment, but  a  certain  secondary  type  of  reality, 
or  of  chjwtiviiy^  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Er- 
seheinung  follows  universal  laws,  which  are 
equally  valid  for  all  men.  An  Erschnnung  is  no 
mere  Schein ;  it  is  a  fact  for  all  of  us  men, — 
a  verifiable  content  of  possible  experience, 

(i6)  In  addition  to  the  term  Ding  an  sich, 
Kant  uses  for  the  objects  of  the  metempirical 
realm  two  other  terms :  Naumenon  and  trans- 
cendentaler  Gegenstand,  The  former  of  these 
terms  comes  to  Kant  from  his  own  dogmatic 
period  (cf.  his  Inaugural  Dissertation,  Werke, 
ii.  403).  It  is  the  relic  of  the  stage 
when  he  still  opposed  to  the  phenomenal 
world  the  world  of  true  Being,  knowable,  in 
abstraction  from  all  sensuous  facts,  through 
the  pure  intellect.  A  Noumenon  is  a  reality 
such  as  one  toofild  know  who  could  seize  ulti- 
mate truth  through  his  understanding  alone, 
wUhovi  the  aid  (f  aenee.  As  a  positive  con- 
cept, this  is  wholly  rejected  by  Kant  in  his 
critical  period.  Viewed  negatively,  the  con- 
cept of  Uie  Naumenon  as  the  object  which  we 
(who  are  bound  to  sense  whenever  we  seek  to 
win  any  positive  knowledge)  do  not  know  and 
cannot  know, — this  Naumenon  becomes,  in  de- 
notation, identical  with  the  Ding  aneich;  but 
the  two  concepts  have  a  different  origin.  The 
Ding  an  tick  is  a  concept  expressing  a  eelbst- 
veretandliche  Vorauseetzwng  (see  Benno  Erd- 
mann's  work  before  cited,  KanCs  KrvticiB- 
mu8\  viz.  the  presumption  that  phenomena 
somewhat  independently  real  must  correspond. 
The  Noumenon  is  a  concept  reached  by  first 
conceiving  an  object  of  the  pure  intellect,  and 
by  then  observing  that  such  an  object  must  for 
ever  lie  beyond  our  ken,  since  what  we  know 
is  a  phenomenal  world,  where  sense-facts  are 
subject  to  the  a  j/riori  laws  of  the  Veretand. 


(17)  The  tranacendentaUr  Gegenstand  is 
a  concept  of  still  a  different  origin.  The 
Verttand  refers  all  content  of  sense  to  an  ob- 
ject This  is  the  very  nature  of  the  Ver- 
ttand, Hereby  it  accomplishes  its  task  of 
conceiving  the  facts  of  sense  as  in  unity.  But 
any  object  once  conceived,  through  an  intel- 
lectual synthesis  of  sense-data,  e.g.  this  house, 
this  stone,  remains,  as  an  object  present  to  our 
experience,  still  but  a  VorsteUung,  i.e.  a  par- 
ticular idsa,  or  content  of  our  consciousness. 
So  soon  as  we  view  this  Vorstellung  as  such, 
we  are  again  led  to  seek  for  its  object ;  and 
so  on.  The  limit  of  this  process  of  referring 
the  contents  of  experience  to  still  further 
objects  as  their  basis  is  given  by  the  con- 
cept of  an  EtuHU  =  x,  whereof  we  can  only 
say  that  it  is  an  Etwas,  a  something  in  general. 
This  is  the  transeendentaler  Gegenstand,  the 
object  that  I  am  trying  to  know  through  every 
jxirticidar  act  of  my  empirical  knotaledge. 
This  object,  the  permanently  sought  beyond  of 
my  empirical  search  for  truth,  can  never  be 
presented  in  experience.  I  therefore  can  only 
define  it  as  beyond  every  experience.  It  is  the 
law  of  my  consciousness  thus  to  seek  for,  but 
never  to  find,  the  ultimate  correlate  of  my  own 
conscious  activity,  namely,  the  final  object  that 
I  am  trying  to  know.  While  the  Noumenon, 
then,  as  such,  is  first  positively  conceived  as 
the  object  of  the  pure  intellect,  and  is  there- 
after found  to  be  nothing  knowable  to  us, 
the  transeendentaler  Gegenstand,  as  such,  is 
first  conceived  as  that  which  would  finally 
determine,  and  if  present  would  satisfy,  my 
empirical  search  for  the  truth  of  my  own 
objects.  The  latter,  then,  is  der  gdwdich  un- 
bekimmte  Gedanke  von  EtuHU  ^berhaupt,  or 
der  Gegenstand  einer  svnnlichen  Anechauwng 
iiberhaupt.  Since  it  can  never  be  found 
within  experience,  but  is  driven,  through  the 
essential  endlessness  of  the  search,  beyond  aU 
eocperienM,  the  tranaeendenUder  Gegenstand 
comes  at  last  to  denote,  once  more,  the  abso- 
lute beyond,  for  which  the  Ding  an  sich  was 
the  first  name. 

(18)  The  three  terms  then,  with  different 
origin  and  connotation,  come,  in  most  passages 
where  they  are  used,  to  denote  the  same 
object,  the  inaccessible  reality.  See  Erit,  d, 
reinen  Vemunft,  ist  ed.,  109,  and  the  section 
'  Von  dem  Grunde  der  Unterscheidung  aUer  Ge- 
genstdnde  iiberhaupt  in  Phenomena  und  Noti- 
menu,'  in  both  editions.  Compare  the  Doctor- 
Dissertation  of  Budolf  Lehmann,  Kant's  Lehre 
vom  Ding  an  sich  (Berlin,  1878);  0)hen's 
discussion  in  KanJSs  Theorie  der  Erfahrung 
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(and  ed.,  Berlin,  1885),  501  ff. ;  and  the 
accoanU  of  Betmo  Eramann  (op.  cit.)  and 
PBuleen  (pp.  153-5  ot)uB  op.  cit.). 

(19)  ^e  realm  of  onr  actual  knowledge  IB 
Er/ahmng.  Here  again  we  have  a  word  of 
arabignooB  meaning.  In  general  it  ia  used  in 
two  eenaes:  (i)  a«  the  erum  total  of  facta  bo 
far  aa  they  are  determined  not  by  necessar; 
principles,  bttt  by  the  immedibte  data  of 
fetue ;  (2)  as  the  anm  total  of  facts  in  so  far 
as  they  are  determined  to  nnity  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principlea  of  the  Underitmiding, 
and  are  so  bronght  under  the  unit;/  of  apj)er- 
e«ption.  In  the  first  sense,  Erfalmtng  ia  the 
Boorce  of  knowledge  in  so  far  as  it  is  not 
a  priori.  In  tbe  second  sense,  Brfahrung  ia 
a  realm  ot  pogiible  pereepiiotu,  all  of  which 
are  woven  into  unity  by  their  universal  and 
synthetic  relations  to  tbe  self. 

(30)  The  jadgmenta  which  we  can  moke, 
in  advance,  concerning  all  objects  of  poaaihle 
experience,  are  tytdhetie  jvd^mmti  a  priori. 
Such  judgments  are  opposed,  as  xynlhttie,  to 
analytic  judgments.  The  latter  judgmenta 
express  in  their  predicates  nothing  but  what 
was  already  contained  in  the  explicit 
known  meaning  of  their  subjects ;  1 
Every  triangle  hat  three  angUg.  But  a  e_ 
thetic  judgment  passes  beyond  the  direct 
meaning  of  its  subject  to  bring  this  meaning 
into  unity  with  that  of  a  nmo  predicate ;  e.  g 
Evert/  change  has  a  cauee.  That  such  syn- 
thetic judgments  a  priori  can  be  made  re- 
|riirding  tbe  whole  conatitution  of  our  ex- 
perience is  Kant's  principal  thesiB  in  hii 
/)eduelion  (^  the  Categories.  Tbe  categoriei 
themselves  (by  no  means  identical  either  ii 
name  or  in  character  with  the  original  Gate' 
gories  of  Aristotle,  despite  some  points  of 
agreement)  are  the  fundamental  concepts 
priori  of  the  Verttand,  tbe  forms  in  conformity 
with  which  the  EinbUdungekrafl  weaves  into 
unity  the  data  of  sense.  The  list  of  tbe  cate- 
gnries  can  be  given  exhaustively,  as  Kant 
thinks,  and  upon  this  basis  an  equally  exbaus- 
ilve  list  of  the  Gmndtdtse  of  the  under- 
standing, the  principles  or  basal  synthetic 
judgments  a  priori,  can  be  drawn  up. 

(21)  The  Anai!/tik  of  Kant's  Kritik  ia 
devoted  to  the  development  of  this  theory 
of  Erfahrung.  Tbe  DiaUktik  is  devoted  to 
examination  of  the  inevitable  claims  and 
efforts  of  the  YentMnfl,  our  organ  of  pri 
eiphs,  to  transcend  aU  experience  hy  attempt- 
ing to  weave  the  provisional  unities  of  the 
VerMland  into  abiolvie  uniftM.  These  efforts 
of  the  Vemunfi  are  as  necessary  as  they 
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doomed  to  failure.  We  cannot  primarily 
avoid  the  Uluaions  of  reason,  but  we  can 
detect  them.  In  doing  so  we  deal,  first,  with 
the  Antinomien  or  neceasary  conflicts  between 
contradictory  propositions,  to  which  the  fer- 

\ft  is  led.  We  solve  these  contradictions 
by  showing  that  they  are  due  to  our  tendency 
lew  as  absolutely  true  of  things  in  them- 
selves, principles  which  apply  only  to  pheno- 
a.  The  later  discnaaiona  of  the  Dialektik 
lead  to  the  prohlema  of  Hational  Psychology  and 
of  Rational  Theology.  But  henceforth,  in  tbe 
Krit.  d.  reinen  Vemunft,  while  the  termino- 
I(^  remains  intricate  enough,  it  is  oftener  in 
touch  with  that  of  the  older  metaphysic ;  and 
oDe  who  has  proceeded  so  far  has  grappled 

'th  the  most  serious  of  the  terminological 
difficulties  of  the  Kritik. 

(32)  The  foregoing  must  serve  merely  as 
specimens  of  some  of  the  moat  famous  of 
Kant's  terms,  and  as  instances  of  the  general 
principles  regarding  the  nature  and  growth 
of  his  usage  which  have  been  discussed  in  the 
early  portion  of  this  article.  No  space  con 
here  be  given  to  the  terminology  of  the  later 
works  of  Kant,  except  in  so  far  as  tbe  fore- 
going discussions  already  give  guidance. 

GLOSSARY. 
[Ths  Dumban  refer  to  the  paimgTkplii  af  this  artiale.] 
A  priori,  14. 
Aalhetlk,  10. 
Acklytic  JadgmanU,  )0. 
Anklvtik,  10,  II. 

AiuobftuuDg,  10 ;  we  aIm  TlBinNOUHiT  (German), 
Antinomien,  31. 
ApperoeptioD,  S,  11. 
B.«riff,  S.  7.  "■ 
Ckt^orien,  J,  1 1. 
Denken,  j,  10. 
Dbtlektik,  II,  It. 
Dinguiiich,  11,15;  inralation  to  Naomanon  and  to 

tranioendenUler  Qegenitand,  16-lS. 
EinbUdnngiknft,  7  ;  produktire,  10, 
Einbsit  dw  Appameption,  8 ;  Einheit  der  mdgliohen 

E^tfamng,  II,  19. 
ErkenntiJin'eTmogen,  5. 
Ersoheinang,  it,  15. 
Fomu  of  Seuae  and  nndcnwtuidiiig,  10. 
GrctBhl,  5. 
Qemfith,  6. 

Onmdutie  a  priori,  11. 
Ichdenka,  8,  II. 
Innerer  Sinn,  6,  7. 
latalleet,  10. 

f riiiit   dtr  reinen   Vtrmaijt,  genenl  eh»r»cUr  of 
tennlDoli^,9;  terminology  of  Ita  principal  theoria*. 
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Metopfaynk,  4. 

Maglichkeit  der  Erfikhning,  11. 

Noumenon,  ii,  16-18. 

Obena  E^kenntiiiiiveniiogeD»  5. 

PhenommA,  11. 
Philoiopbie  in  general,  4. 
PnOLiiBche  Philoeopliie,  4. 
Ptoduktive  Embildnngtkxaft,  10. 

R«g»ln,  5,  XI. 

Schein,  15. 

SohemftUy  10. 

Seele,  6. 

Sinnliohkeit  in  genenJ,  5.    See  also  10. 

Syntbetische  Urtheile,  ii,  ao. 

Theoretinhe  Philosophie,  4. 
IVanioendent,  15. 
Tranaoendental,  11-13. 
Traoioendentaler  G«gen»tand,  17,  1 8- 
Tranicendentalphiloeophie»  17,  18. 

Uriheilskraft,  5. 

Yemunft,  5»  si. 
YemonfterKenntnisp,  4. 
Yentand,  5, 17. 


(J.B.) 


[Sansk.  JTarman,  from  Kar,  to  do  or 
create].  In  Hindu  philosophy,  the  principle 
of  individual  existence  by  virtue  of  which  the 
sum  of  moral  desert  in  the  life  of  one  sentient 
being  becomes  the  germ  which  develops 
another  in  whose  destiny  it  is  a  predetermin- 
ing factor. 

Whether  the  Biahmistic  metaphysic  of  the 
Vedanta  or  the  more  negative  conceptions 
which  underlie  Buddhism  be  regarded  as  the 
truer  expression  of  Hindu  thought,  it  is  still 
true  that  in  the  phenomenal  world  of  causation 
aod  change  the  only  persistent  feature  is  the 
process  of  metempsychosis,  which  is  an  endless 
re-creation  of  the  world  in  obedience  to  moral 
necessity.  The  source  of  this  necessity  is 
Karma,  which  is  the  seed  out  of  which  a  new 
life  emerges.  A  man  dies  but  leaves  his 
Karma,  the  sum  of  his  moral  desert,  which 
necessitates  another  life  as  the  bearer  of  its 
retribution.  The  process  is  unending,  but  the 
motive  of  it  is  Karma  exerting  the  pressure 
of  a  moral  destiny  that  is  imperishable  and 
inexorable.  The  only  escape  from  this  fatality 
is  through  the  suppression  of  Karma  itself, 
which  can  be  attained  only  by  travelling  the 
Hindu  road  of  salvation.  The  suppression  of 
Karma  means  freedom  from  the  necessity  of 
existence  and  abeorption  into  Nirvana,  which 
is  either  Brahm,  the  universal  life,  or  nothing- 
ness.   See  Oriental  Philosophy  (India). 

Literature :  Deussen,  Die  Sdtras  des 
Vedanta  (Leipzig,  1887);  Appendix  to  his 
Metaphysics;  and  art.  Buddhism,  in  Encyc. 
Brit.  (9th  ed.);  Buddhism,  in  Oriental  Re- 
ligions Series  (ed.  by  Max  Mttller).       (▲.t.o.) 


[Or.  KopvoPf  a  nut,  +  Kunftrit, 
movement] :  Oer.  (the  same) ;  Fr.  eariocmdae ; 
Ital.  cariocinen.  Indirect  nuclear  division, 
involving  the  formation  of  a  spireme  or  nuclear 
thread,  its  segmentation  into  Chbomosombs 
(q.  v.),  and  the  splitting  of  the  chromosomes. 

A  teim  suggested  by  Schleicher  in  1878; 
equivalent  to  the  mitosis  of  Flemmiiig(i88a). 
See  Mitosis. 

Literatwre :  Schleigheb,  Die  Knorpelzell- 
theilung ;  Flemmino,  Zellsubstanz.     (oxl.m.) 

KaryoplMnii  [Or.  capvoy,  a  nut,  +  vXav^pia, 
a  thing  formed] :  0«r.  ZdlkemavbHanz ;  Fr. 
carioplamne ;  Ital.  carioplaBma.  The  nuclear, 
as  opposed  to  the  cytoplasmic,  substance  of  the 
cell. 

A  term  due  to  Flemming  (1882).  In  the 
same  year  Strasburger  introduced  the  term 
nucleoplasm  for  the  same  substance. 

Literature :  Flemmiko,  Zellsubstanz ; 
Stbasbubgeb,  Ueber  den  Theilungsvorgang 
der  Zellkerne.  (clljc.) 

Xatabolini  [Or.  «xrd,  down,  +  /SaXXtcir,  to 
cast]:  Oer.  Kaiabolimnus;  Fr.  oaUd>olimne; 
Ital.  cataboligmo.  The  distinctive  Metabo- 
lism (q.v.)  whereby  complex  organic  sub- 
stances break  down  into  less  complex  forma 
with  concomitant  liberation  of  energy. 

A   term   introduced  by  Oaskell  in  1886. 

Cf.  AnABOLIBM.  (G.LL.1C.) 

Xatatomia  [Or.  koto^  down,  +  rcumy,  to 
stretch  tightly]  :  Gkr.  KaUUaniB,  Spanrmngs- 
irrsinn;  Fr.  catatonia;  Ital.  eataUmia.  A 
mental  disorder  with  marked  neuro-muscnlar 
symptoms,  deecribed  by  Kahlbaum  in  1874. 

Although  not  admitted  by  all  writers  as 
a  distinct  disorder,  but  only  as  the  presence 
of  a  group  of  symptoms  in  cases  of  mental 
gtupor  or  of  circular  insanity,  &c,  yet  clini- 
cally, as  well  as  theoretically,  the  term  has 
been  recognized  in  recent  literature  (cf. 
Kraepelin,  Psyehiatrie,  441  ff.). 

In  typical  cases  the  disease  shows  at  first 
a  condition  of  depression,  melancholia,  and 
distress ;  which  condition  is  at  times  preceded 
by  a  period  of  nervousness,  unsettlement, 
headache,  languor,  desire  for  solitude,  and  the 
like.  With  the  depression  are  apt  to  occur 
hallucinations  and  illusions,  mostly  connected 
with  the  self-accusations  and  distress  of  the 
patient.  The  depression  gives  place  to,  or  is 
at  times  replaced  by,  a  condition  of  excitement 
and  agitation,  of  wild,  senseless  actions  and 
exciting  hallucinations;  and  it  is  in  this 
stage  that  the  more  distinctive  symptoms  of 
katatonia  are  observed.  There  is  an  abeyance 
or  absence  of  movements,  even  movements  of 
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respiration  and  of  the  eyelids  being  much  less 
frequent.  A  fixed  attitude,  and  often  an 
uncomfortable  one,  is  rigidly  maintained.  As 
soon  as  passiye  moyements  of  the  patient's 
limbs  are  attempted  the  antagonistic  muscles 
contract  energetically ;  this  symptom  is  termed 
negativism.  If  this  is  slight  or  is  overcome, 
then  the  patient's  limbs  may  be  set  in  any 
posture,  however  unusual  or  uncomfortable 
(JUxibUitas  cerea),  Tbe  rigid  immobility  is 
often  interruptea  by  repetitions  of  simple 
stereotyped  movements  (Bewegungssterea- 
tffpie).  Quite  characteristic  in  many  cases  is 
the  presence  at  times  of  suggestibility,  particu- 
larly of  movement  and  attitudes  and  the  auto- 
matic repetition  of  peculiar  actions  or  words, 
along  with  an  obstinate  resistance  to  move- 
ment at  other  times.  There  is  often  mutism 
or  complete  absence  of  speech  or  refusal  of  food, 
although  not  always  from  purely  psychical 
cause.  The  disease  may  terminate  in  stupor 
and  dementia. 

LUeratftre:  Kahlbauh,  Die  Katatonie; 
art.  Katatonia,  in  Tuke's  Diet,  of  Psychol. 
Med. ;  Ph.  Chablin,  La  Confusion  mentale 
primitive  (1895);  S^olas,  Troubles  du  Lan- 
gage.  (j.j.-p.j.— L.M.) 

The  term  is  also  used  (Qer.  katcUonUeher 
Zfutand;  Fr.  eaiatome;  Ital.  ccUaionmno) 
by  Arndt,  8chflle,  Morselli,  and  other  alienists 
to  indicate  this  neuro-muscular  condition  as 
a  gyinpfcom  of  wioua  mental  diseaseB,  e.  g. 
stupidity,  amentia,  hysteria,  &c. 

LiUrature :  Abndt,  Lehrb.  d.  Psychiat. ; 
SoHDiiE,  Klin.  Psychiat.;  Mobselli,  Semej. 
malat.  ment.  (e.m.) 

Xellery  Kelan :  see  Bsidomak,  Lauba. 

Kenonfl  and  Kenotism  [Or.  xtpos,  empty] : 
Oer.  Kenons,  KenoHsmtu ;  Fr.  khu>ie ;  Ital. 
chenoai,  chenoiismo.  That  theory  of  the  dual 
nature  of  Jesus  Christ  which  represents  his 
divinity  as  adapting  itself  by  an  act  of  self- 
emptying  or  self-limiting  to  the  conditions  of 
a  developing  human  experience. 

The  doctrine  of  tbe  kenosis  is  a  modern 
revival  of  the  ancient  controversies  over  the 
natare  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  arose  in  the  17th 
century  out  of  a  controversy  between  the 
theologians  of  Oiessen  and  Tubingen,  the 
former  maintaining  that  during  his  earthly 
career  Jesus  actuaUy  divested  himself  of  his 
divine  attributes,  while  the  Tflbingen  group 
held  that  these  attributes  were  present  but 
concealed  from  view.  The  controversy  dealt 
with  a  profound  mystery  in  a  way  that 
developed  no  new  insight. 

Literature :  Herzog's  Beal-Encyc.,  vii.  51 1  f., 


xiv.  786 ;  DoBNBB,  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of 
Christ,  and  Amer.  Presb.  Rev.  (July,  1861), 
651 ;  McClintock  and  Strong's  Cyclopedia, 
art.  Kenosis.  (A.T.O.) 

Kimrkegaard,  Bdren.  (1813-55.)  Born 
and  educated  at  Copenhagen;  his  special 
branches  were  philosophy  and  theology. 
In  1841-a  he  visited  Oermany;  after  his 
return  he  lived  in  retirement  at  Copenhagen, 
engaged  in  philosophical  writing.  As  a  thinker 
he  is  related  to  Uamann,  Jean  Paul,  Feuer- 
bach,  and  Trendelenbuxg. 

Xinaosthetio  (i)]E«iiuiry  and  (2)  Sqiii- 
Tal«nt:  Ger.  (i)  Bewegungavorttdkmg,  kin- 
aesthetieehes  BUdf  (2)  kinaeatheHsehea  Aeqfdva" 
lent;  Fr.  (i)  image  kineetheeique,  iitiage 
matrioe  (in  use,  but  inexact — l.m.),  (2)  ^ui- 
valent  kinesthesiqve ;  Ital.  (i)  immagine 
cineeica  (or  di  movify^ento),  (2)  equivalente 
eineetesico,  (i)  All  images  which  represent 
movements  of  the  body,  whether  the  origi- 
nal sensations  were  inmiediate  or  remote  in 
the  sense  given  under  KiNAESTHEnb  Sensa- 
tion (i). 

(2)  Any  mental  content  of  the  kinaesihetic 
order  which  is  adequate  to  secure  the  volun- 
tary performance  of  a  movement.  Suggested 
by  Baldwin,  as  cited  below. 

Kinaesthetic  sensations  and  images  go  to 
make  up  kinaesthetic  equivalents.  The  term 
'  equivalents '  is  recommended  to  sum  up  the 
formulation  that  unless  a  kinaesthetic  con- 
tent, 'equivalent'  to  a  movement,  be  re- 
instated in  consciousness,  the  voluntary  per- 
formance of  that  movement  is  impossible. 
In  other  words,  a  movement  must  be  thought 
of  before  there  can  be  a  volition  to  perform 
it,  and,  according  to  this  formulation,  thought 
of  in  kinaesthetic  terms,  L  e.  of  earlier  ex- 
periences of  movement.  In  particular,  the 
term  is  useful  {a)  in  connection  with  the 
theory  of  the  child's  or  others'  acquisition 
of  voluntary  movements,  i.  e.  by  getting 
'  kinaesthetic  equivalents ' ;  (6)  in  connection 
with  the  pathology  of  will  and  attention  when 
the  equivalents  are  disturbed  or  destroyed ; 
le)  with  the  analysis  of  particular  motor  func- 
tionB,  in  determking  jJ^t  what  elements  the 
equivalents  involve.  As  illustrating  these 
three  classes  of  cases,  we  may  cite  (a)  the 
child's  acquisition  of  the  equivalents  of  vocal 
utterance ;  (6)  the  cases  in  which  certain  of 
the  kinaesthetic  images  are  gone,  and  the 
patient  can  only  perform  a  movement  when 
he  sees  the  limb  (depending  on  visual  sensa- 
tional equivalents) ;  and  (c)  such  analysis  of 
equivalents  as  those  cited  under  Handwbitino 
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(q.  v.).     The  nse  of  the  term,  moreover,  does 
not  prejudice  the  discussion  of  the  facts. 

Literature :  see  the  indications  given  nnder 
KiNASSTHBTic  Seksatiok.  Of  Special  im- 
portance are  James,  Princ.  of  Psychol.,  ii. 
chap,  xxvi ;  Pick,  Die  sogenannte  '  Conscience 
Musculaire,'  Zeitsch.  f.  Psychol.,  iv  (1892), 
1 6 1  £f. ;  Jaket,  Automatisme  psychol. ;  Bald- 
win, Story  of  the  Mind,  1 6  ff.  See  also  the 
texthooks  of  psychology  on  Voluntary  Move- 
ment. (J.M.B.,  G.F.S.) 

Xmaasthetio  Sensation  [Gr.  luptiM,  to 
move,  +  <uaBff{ns^  perception]  :  Ger.  kinaesthe' 
tisehe  Smpfindung,  (h)  Bewegungeempfindung ; 
Fr.  ieneation  kinestheeique  (or  motriee),  {h)  de 
mcuvement ;  Ital.  aeneazione  cirustetica  (or 
eineeica — E.M.),  (b)  di  movimento.  Any  sensa- 
tion which  informs  us  of  the  movement  of 
the  hody  or  of  a  part  of  it. 

Here  belong  sensations  (a)  other  than  those 
from  the  moving  member,  such  as  those  of 
sight,  hearing,  &c.,  of  the  movement,  as  well  as 
(6) — and  to  these  the  adjective  '  kinaesthetic ' 
is  sometimes  restricted — the  sensations  from 
the  member  actually  in  movement:  a  group 
of  muscular  and  other  sensation  qualities. 

The  words  *  kinaesthesis '  and '  kinaesthetic ' 
were  first  used  by  Bastian  {Brain  as  Organ 
of  Mind,  543).  He  speaks  of  the  sense  of 
movement,  or  kinaesthesis,  as  'a  separate 
endowment  of  a  complex  kind,  whereby  we 
are  made  acquainted  with  the  position  and 
movement  of  our  limbs,  whereby  we  judge  of 
"  weight "  and  "  resistance,"  and  by  means  of 
which  the  brain  also  derives  much  unconscious 
guidance  in  the  performance  of  movements 
generally,  but  especially  in  those  <^  the  auto- 
matic type.'  (E.B.T.,  J.M.B.) 

James  has  distinguished  (a)  and  (6)  as 
'resident'  {b)  and  'remote'  (a)  effects  of 
movement  (Princ.  of  Psychcl,,  488, 491,  493). 
This  is  useful,  since  it  allows  ftree  analysis  of 
the  entire  set  of  sensations  involved.  It  is 
accordingly  better  to  follow  James's  preference 
(now  expressed  here)  for  'keeping  the  word 
a  generic  one.'  Its  advantage  appears  in  the 
discussion  of  the  Einaesthbtic  Msmoby  and 
Equivalent  (q.  v.). 

Liieratwre:  generally  the  same  as  for 
Innebvation  Sensation,  and  Effobt  (q.v.); 
see  also  Biblxog.  G,  2,  d,  f.  (j.m.b.) 

Kind  [AS.  cynd,  nature,  from  eynde,  natural ; 
same  root  as  Gr.  ytvov,  Lat.  genus] :  Ger. 
Art  (the  word  '  kind '  is  also  used  to  trans- 
late Ger.  GoMung,  for  which  see  Heoel's 
Tebminoloqy)  ;  Fr.  genre ;  Ital.  genere, 
specie.     Before   'class'  acquired  its  logical 


signification  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  kind  was 
sometimes  used  for  any  collection  of  objects 
having  a  common  and  peculiar  general 
character,  simple  or  complex. 

Thus,  in  Blundevile's  Arte  of  Logiche,  we 
read :  '  Qenus  is  a  generall  kind  which  may 
be  spoken  of  many  things  differing  in  speciall 
kind.'  At  other  times,  and  more  accurately, 
it  was  restricted  to  the  species,  or  narrowest 
recognized  class,  or  that  which  was  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  one  stock.  Thus  WUson's 
Rvh  of  Reason  (1551)  has:  ^ Genus  is  a 
generall  woorde,  vnder  the  whiche  diaerse 
kindes  or  sortes  of  thinges  are  comprehended.' 

But  before  persons  who  picked  their  words 
had  become  ready  to  use  '  class '  as  a  mere 
logical  extension,  they  had  begun  to  avoid 
'  kind,'  except  when  the  emphasis  of  attention 
was  placed  upon  the  logical  depth  rather  than 
the  breadtL  Watts's  Logick  (17  24)  illustrates 
this.  This  last  is  the  ordinary  popular  sense 
of  the  word  to-day ;  so  that  '  of  this  kind,' 
'  of  this  nature,' '  of  this  character'  are  inter- 
changeable phrases.  J.  S.  Mill,  however,  in 
his  System  of  Logic,  Bk.  I.  chap.  viL  §  4, 
erected  the  word  into  a  technical  term  of 
logic,  at  the  same  time  introducing  the  term 
'  real  kind.'  His  meaning,  so  far  as  it  was 
determinate,  was  that  classes  are  of  two 
orders,  the  first  comprising  those  which,  over 
and  above  the  characters  which  are  involved 
in  their  definitions  and  which  serve  to  delimit 
their  extension,  have,  at  most,  but  a  limited 
number  of  others,  and  those  following  as 
'  consequences,  under  laws  of  nature,'  of  the 
defining  characters ;  and  the  second,  the  real 
kinds,  comprising  those  each  of  which  has 
innumerable  common  properties  independent 
of  one  another.  As  instances  of  real  kinds, 
he  mentions  the  class  of  animals  and  the  class 
of  sulphur ;  as  an  instance  of  a  kind  not  real, 
the  dass  of  white  things.  It  is  important 
for  the  understanding  of  Mill's  thought  here, 
as  throughout  his  work,  to  note  that  when 
he  talks  of  'properties,'  he  has  in  mind, 
mainly,  characters  interesting  to  us.  Other- 
wise, it  would  not  be  true  that  all  white 
things  have  few  properties  in  common.  By 
a  'law  of  nature'  he  means  any  absolute 
uniformity;  so  that  it  is  hazdly  enough  to 
assert  that  if  all  white  things  had  any 
property  P,  this  would  be  a  'consequence, 
under  a  law  of  nature,'  of  their  whiteness ; 
for  it  would  be  itself  an  absolute  and  ultimate 
uniformity.  Mill  says  that  if  the  common 
properties  of  a  class  thus  follow  from  a  small 
number  of  primary  characters  '  which,  as  the 
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phrase  is,  account  for  all  the  rest/  it  is  not 
a  real  kind.  He  does  not  remark  that  the 
man  of  science  is  bent  npon  ultimately  thus 
accounting  for  each  and  eveiy  property 
that  he  studies.  The  following  definition 
might  be  proposed:  Any  class  which,  in 
addition  to  its  defining  character,  has  another 
that  is  of  permanent  interest  and  is  common 
and  peculiar  to  its  members,  is  destined  to  be 
conserved  in  that  ultimate  conception  of  the 
universe  at  which  we  aim,  and  is  accordingly 
to  be  called  '  real.'  (c.s.p.) 

Kiiid  (in  biology)  [AS.  eynd,  from  cyn, 
family].  Another  term  for  Species  (q.  v.), 
as  in  the  phrase  '  each  after  his  kind '  (Qen. 
L  21  ff.).  See  also  Classification  (in 
biology). 

The  term  has  been  extended  to  apply  to 
various  groupings  analogous  to  biological 
species,  and  has  been  used  in  sociology  in  the 
phrase  Consciousness  of  Kind  (q.v.).  (j.m.b.) 

Kind  and  Degree :  for  the  foreign 
equivalents  see  the  separate  topics.  A  dis- 
tinction applied  to  differences  or  transforma- 
tions according  as  they  are  (degree)  or  are 
not  (kind)  stated  entirely  in  terms  of  Quan- 
tity (q.v.). 

The  distinction,  as  popularly  used,  covers 
many  ambiguities  and  confusions.        (j.m.b.) 

Kindergarten  [Qer.  Kinder,  children,  + 
Garten,  garden] :  Fr.  jardin  de  j>etit8  mfants ; 
Ital.  giardino  a  infdnzia.  A  school  for  very 
young  children,  in  which  play  is  utilized  as 
an  instrument  of  instruction  in  the  facts  of 
nature  and  the  customs  and  ideals  of  society. 

According  to  Froebel,  its  founder,  the  object 
is  as  follows: — *It  shall  receive  children 
before  the  school  age,  give  them  employment 
suited  to  their  nature,  strengthen  their  bodies, 
exercise  their  senses,  employ  the  waking 
mind,  make  them  acquainted  judiciously  with 
nature  and  society,  cultivate  especially  the 
heart  and  temper,  and  lead  them  to  the  founda- 
tion of  all  living— to  unity  with  themselves.' 

Literature:  FBOEB£L,£duc.  of  Man;  Bowen, 
Froebel  and  Educ.  by  Self-activity.      (c.De  o.) 

Kineirie  (i)  and  (2)  XetaUneide  [Gr. 
Kipttv,  to  move,  lura,  beyond] :  not  in  use  in 
Fr.  and  Qer.;  Ital.  einui  and  metaeintn 
(suggested — e. ic.).  ( i )  Physical  movement  as 
characterizing  the  material  world;  and  (2)  its 
supposed  correlative  or  accompanying  aspect 
which  is  psychical  or  quasi-psychical.  Cf. 
Mind  Dust  Theory. 

Tenns  of  the  Double  Aspect  Thbobt 
(q.  v.),  introduced  by  Lloyd  Morgan,  for  the 
two  aspects  in  the  case  of  physical  changes  in 


which  the  psychic  aspect  is  not  apparent.  A 
metakinesis  is  assumed,  according  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  theory,  to  accompany  the 
kinesis.  See  Lloyd  Morgan,  Animal  Life  and 
Intelligence  (1891),  and  cf.  K.  Pearson,  Gram" 
mar  of  Science  (2nd  ed.,  1900),  339  ff. 

(J.M.B.,  G.LL.M.) 

Kinesodio  [Or.  ie(vt;(rcr,  movement,  + 
6^6g,  road] :  Ger.  impuhleitend,  kineeodiech 
(see  note  on  Ger.  equiv.  for  Aesthssodic)  ; 
Fr.  kinhodique ;  Ital.  cinesiodico.  Originative 
rather  than  receptive;  said  of  tracts  and 
centres  which  convey  or  give  origin  to  cen- 
trifugal impulses.  Of.  Aesthesodic.  More 
inclusive  than  '  motor'  in  the  same  connections, 
and  not  implying  that  the  impulse  necessarily 
issues  in  muscular  contraction.  Stimuli  which 
produce  or  regulate  secretion,  digestion,  and 
the  like,  or  even  inhibitory  impulses,  may  be 
kinesodic.  (h.h.) 

Kinetic  [Gr.  nMtv,  to  move]  :  Oer.  kine- 
tieeh ;  Fr.  cinHiqite ;  Ital.  einetico.  Relating 
to  or  growing  out  of  motion,  especially  motion 
as  an  element  of  energy. 

Kinetic  theory  ofguees:  the  theoiy  that  air 
and  other  gases  ure  formed  of  disconnected  mole- 
cules in  rapid  motion  and  constantly  colliding; 
that  their  heat  is  only  the  energy  of  these  mole- 
cules due  to  their  motion,  and  that  their  elasti- 
city is  only  apparent,  and  is  really  due  to  the 
collisions  of  the  molecules  against  the  sides 
of  the  containing  vessel. 

Kinetic  energy :  see  Enebgt.  (8.n.) 

Kinetics :  Oer.  Kinetik ;  Fr.  dnemaJtique ; 
Ital.  (teoric^  einetica,  cinematica.  The  science 
of  the  motion  of  bodies  as  produced  by  the 
forces  acting  upon  them,  especially  the  par- 
ticular forms  which  this  science  assumes  when 
based  upon  the  relations  of  kinetic  energy  to 
eneiigy  of  position. 

Introduced  by  Maxwell  as  a  substitute  for 
the  term  dynamics  in  the  former  limited 
sense  of  that  word,  the  actual  sense  lieing 
now  extended  so  as  to  include  the  general 
laws  of  force  action.  (8.N.) 

Kingdom  and  8nb-]dngdom  (in  biology): 
see  Classification  (in  biology). 

Kinship  [AS.  cyn,  kin] :  Ger.  Verwandt- 
achaft ;  Fr.  parent^,  consangtdnitS ;  Ital.  con- 
eanguineit^.    filood-relationship. 

The  word  kin  belongs  to  a  group  of  deri- 
vatives from  roots  that  originally  meant 
womb.  In  a  series  of  essays  collected  in 
The  Chances  of  Death  and  other  Studies  in 
Evolution,  Karl  Pearson  has  traced  the  history 
of  these  words  in  detail.  The  weight  of 
evidence  from   all   sources   now  shows  that 
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kinship  was  by  every  part  of  the  human  race 
originally  traced  through  the  mother.  Of. 
Matbiabchate. 

Literatwe:  McLennan,  Kinship  in  Ancient 
Greece  and  other  essays  collected  in  Stud,  in 
Ancient  Hi8t.(i8t  and  and  series) ;  Robebtson 
Smith,  Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early  Arabia; 
Lewis  H.  Mobgan,  Systems  of  Consanguinity 
and  Affinity.  (f.h.g.) 

Kiie»>j0rk  or  FatellAr  Befloz:  Ger. 
Kniephdnomen,  PateUarreflex  \  Fr.  r^Jlexe 
paiellaire,  or  rotulien;  Ital.  reflesw  pateUare 
(or  roiuho),  A  tendon  reflex:  a  sudden 
straightening  of  the  knee-joint  caused  by 
contraction  of  the  quadriceps  femoiis  muscle. 
It  is  usually  evoked  by  tapping  the  patellar 
tendon  (front  knee  region)  while  the  lower  leg 
hangs  freely  suspended  from  the  knee. 

It  is  abolished  by  destruction  of  the  motor 
roots  supplying  this  muscle,  by  destruction 
of  the  sensory  root  of  the  corresponding  area 
(the  fifth  lumbar  root  in  man),  and  by  the 
destruction  of  the  descending  paths  from  the 
cerebellum  and  mid-brain,  or  by  any  cause, 
such  as  shock,  which  reduces  the  nervous  tone 
of  the  reflex  centre  in  the  spinal  cord.  It  is 
exaggerated  by  destruction  of  the  pyramidal 
or  cortico-spinal  tract,  showing  that  the 
cerebrum  normally  exerts  an  inhibitory  in- 
fluence upon  the  reflex  centres.  It  is  ex- 
tensively employed  clinically  as  a  sign  of 
various  physiological  and  pathological  con- 
ditions of  the  nervous  system,  this  being  one 
of  the  mobt  convenient  tests  of  the  nervous 
tonicity  of  the  reflex  mechanism.  It  has 
also  been  found  of  psychological  interest  as 
reflecting  alterations  of  attention,  stages  of 
fatigue,  &c.f  being  locally  convenient  for  ex- 
perimentation. 

The  patellar  reflex  is  sometimes  followed 
by  a  *  ci-ossed  adductor  jerk.'  The  ordinaiy 
patellar  reflex  follows  about  |  sec.  after  the 
stimulus,  and  this  is  followed  after  a  similar 
interval  by  a  twitchiug  of  the  other  leg  pro- 
duced by  the  adductor  muscles. 

Abolition  of  the  patellar  reflex  has  fre- 
quently been  described  as  a  result  of  cere- 
bellar lesions,  though  this  view  has  been 
recently  actively  combated  on  the  ground 
that  such  injuries  never  produce  this  effect 
unless  accompanied  by  destiniction  of  the 
*  reflex  bundle  of  the  patellar  reflex '  in  the 
oblongata. 

LiUrature:  H.  P.  Bowbitgh,  The  Rein- 
forcement and  Inhibition  of  the  Knee-jerk, 
Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  J.,  cxviii.  542  (1888); 
H.  P.  BowDiTOH  and  J.  W.  Wabben,  The 


Knee-jerk  and  its  Physiological  Modifications, 
J.  of  Physiol.,  xi.  25-64 ;  C.  Eissn,  Studien 
Uber  das  Verhalteii  der  Reflexe  bei  geeandem 
und  krankem  Nervensystem,  Inang.-Diss., 
Erlangeu  (1897);  C.  F£b6,  Note  sur  lea 
Reflexes  tendmeux  du  Gknou,  et  en  parti- 
culier  sur  la  Contraction  r§flexe  successive, 
C.  B..  Soc.  de  BioL,  Paris,  9®  s^r.,  i.  530 
(1899);  A.  VAN  Geuuchten,  Le'Mtomiame 
des  Mouvements  reflexes,  J.  de  Neurol,  et 
d'Hypnol.  (1897);  W.  R  Gowkbs,  A  Study 
of  the  so-called  Tendon*reflex  Phenomena, 
Med.-Chir.  J.,  London,  Ixii.  269-305(1879); 
An  Address  introductory  to  a  Discussion  on 
the  Diagnostic  Value  of  tbe  so-called  ^  Tendon- 
reflexes,'  Lancet,  London,  ii.  839-42  (1885); 
A.  Jabibgh  and  E.  Schiff,  Untersuchungen 
iiber  das  Kniephanomen,  Med.  Jahrb.,  Wien, 
261-308  (1882);  W.  P.  LoMBABD,  The  Varia- 
tions of  the  Normal  Knee-jerk,  and  their  Re- 
lation to  the  Activity  of  the  Central  Nervous 
System,  Amer.  J.  of  Psychol.,  i.  5-71  (1887) 
also  trans,  in  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Leipzig,  Suppl.- 
Bd.  (1889) ;  On  the  Nature  of  the  Knee-jerk, 
J.  of  Physiol.,  X.  122-48  (1889);  Mabib, 
Le  Bulletin  M^ical,  Paris,  Apr.  15,  1894 
(* Crossed  Knee-jerk');  H.  Nbtteb,  Zur 
Geschichte  der  Lehre  vom  Kniephanomen  bei 
Geisteskranken,  Inaug.-Diss.,  Freiburg  i.  B. 
(1897);  Nonnb,  Patellarreflex  bei  Klein- 
hirnerkrankung,  Neurol.  CentralbL  (1897), 
285 ;  C.  S.  Shbbbinoton,  Brit.  Med.  J., 
March  12,  1892;  Lancet,  London,  May  6, 
1893;  P.  Stbwabt,  Experimental  Observa- 
tions on  the  Crossed  Adductor  Jerk,  J.  of 
Physiol.,  xxii.  Nos.  i  and  2  (1897); 
T.  Ziehen,  Corresp.-Bl.  d.  allg.  arztl.  Ver.  v. 
Tharingen,  Weimar,  xviiL  1-8  (1889) ; 
Seppilli,  Riv.  di  Fren.,  1887.  (hjh.) 

KnowlMlge  [Lat.  gnMoere] :  Ger.  ErkmnA- 
niss;  Fr.  e(mnai»9anoe;  Ital.  eanoscefuza, 
(i)  The  cognitive  aspect  of  consciousness  in 
general. 

From  this  point  of  view  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  distinguish  two  kinds  of  knowledge, 
named  respectively  '  knowledge  of  acquaint- 
ance '  and  '  knowledge  about,*  corresponding 
to  yywrai  and  c^dcMit,  noaoere  and  «etre,  Kennen 
and  Wis8en,  eonnattre  and  «avotr.  '  To  know 
may  mean  either  to  perceive  or  apprehend, 
or  to  understand  or  comprehend.'  Know- 
ledge in  the  first  sense  is  only  recognition; 
knowledge  in  the  latter  sense  is  the  result  of 
intellectual  comparison,  and  is  embodied  in 
a  judgment.  Thus  a  blind  man,  who  cannot 
know  light  in  the  first  sense,  can  know  aboat 
light  in  the  second  (Ward,  art.  FajtiuAogj 
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in  Eneye.  Brii,,  9th  ed.,  49).  The  terms 
*  knowledge  of  acquaintance '  and  '  knowledge 
about'  are  due  to  John  Grote  {Exploratio 
Phthsophieaf  60).  The  diBtinction  is  elabo- 
rated by  James  (Pntic.  ofPst/ehol,,  i.  221). 

(2)  Knowledge  is  also  used  in  contrast  to 
the  form  of  mere  opinion  sometimes  called 
belief.  In  this  application  it  signifies  certi- 
tude based  on  adequate  objective  grounds. 
There  may  be  belief  or  subjective  certitude 
without  adequate  objective  foundation.  Tet, 
strictly  speaking,  this  distinction  is  not 
psychological.  • 

(3)  Knowledge  is  further  used  for  'what 
is  known '  as  such.  Thus  we  may  speak  of 
chemistry  as  a  '  body  of  knowledge.' 

For  literature  see  the  psychologies;  on 
the  questions  as  to  the  origin,  meaning, 
and  validity  of  knowledge,  see  Efistsmo- 

LOGT.  (O.F.S.-J.M.B.) 

Knowledge  (in  logic).  This  word  is  used 
in  logic  in  two  senses:  (i)  as  a  synonym  for 

CoQNrnoN  (q.v.)i  '^^  (')»  ^^^  more  use- 
fully, to  signify  a  perfect  cognition,  that  is, 
a  cognition  fulfilling  three  conditions:  first, 
that  it  holds  for  true  a  proposition  that  really 
is  true;  second,  that  it  is  perfectly  self- 
satisfied  and  free  from  the  uneasiness  of 
doubt;  third,  that  some  character  of  this 
satis&ction  is  such  that  it  would  be  logically 
impossible  that  this  character  should  ever  b^ 
long  to  satisfeustion  in  a  proposition  not 
true. 

Knowledge  is  divided,  firstly,  according  to 
whatever  classification  of  the  sciences  is 
adopted.  Thus,  Kantians  distinguish  formal 
and  material  knowledge.  See  Science. 
Secondly,  knowledge  is  divided  according  to 
the  different  ways  in  which  it  is  attained, 
as  into  immediate  and  mediate  knowledge. 
See  Immediacy  and  Mediact  (logical). 
Immediate  knowledge  is  a  cognition,  or 
objective  modification  of  consciousness,  which 
is  borne  in  upon  a  man  with  such  resistless 
force  as  to  constitute  a  guarantee  that  it 
(or  a  representation  of  it)  wDl  remain  per- 
manent in  the  development  of  human  cogni- 
tion. Such  knowledge  is,  if  its  existence  be 
granted,  either  borne  in  through  an  avenue 
of  sense,  external  or  internal,  as  a  percept  of 
an  individual,  or  springs  up  within  the  mind 
as  a  first  principle  of  reason  or  as  a  mystical 
revelation.  Mediate  knowledge  is  that  for 
mhkih  there  is  some  guarantee  behind  itself, 
although,  no  matter  how  far  criticism  be 
carried,  simple  evidencj^  or  direct  insistency, 
of  something  has  to   be  relied  upon.    The 


external  guarantee  rests  ultimately  either 
upon  authority,  i.e.  testimony,  or  upon 
observation.  In  either  case  mediate  know- 
ledge is  attained  by  Rxasonino,  which  see  for 
further  divisions.  It  is  only  necessary  to  men- 
tion here  that  the  Aristotelians  distinguished 
knowledge  orif  or  of  the  facts  themselves,  and 
knowledge  iiSn,  or  of  the  rational  connection 
of  facts,  the  knowledge  of  the  how  and  why 
(cf.  the  preceding  topic).  They  did  not 
distinguish  between  the  how  and  the  why, 
because  they  held  that  knowledge  duSrc  is 
solely  produced  by  Stllooism  (q.v.)  in  its 
greatest  perfection,  as  demonstration.  The 
term  empirical  knowledge  is  applied  to 
knowledge,  mediate  or  immediate,  which 
rests  upon  percepts;  whDe  the  terms  philo- 
sophical and  rational  knowledge  are  applied 
to  knowledge,  mediate  or  immediate,  which 
rests  chiefly  or  wholly  upon  conclusions  or 
revelations  of  reason.  Thirdly,  knowledge 
is  divided,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
immediate  object,  into  apprehensive  and 
judicative  knowledge,  the  former  being  of 
a  percept,  image,  or  Yorstellung,  the  latter 
of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  fiict. 
Fourthly,  knowledge  is  divided,  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  in  the  mind,  into 
actual,  virtual,  and  habitual  knowledge. 
See  Scotus,  Opus  Oxonienge,  lib.  I.  dist.  iii. 
quest.  2,  paragraph  beginning  'Loquendo 
igitur.'  Fifthly,  knowledge  is  divided, 
according  to  its  end,  into  speculative  and 
practical.  (C.S.P.,  c.l.f.) 

Knowledge  (theory  of):  see  Epistemo- 
LOOT,  and  Gnosioloqt. 

Knntieny  Xartin.  (1713-51-)  A  mathe- 
matician in  Konigsberg;  a  teacher  of  Immanuel 
Kant. 

Koran  [Arab.  Qtvran,  Qoran,  book]  :  Ger. 
Koran ;  Fr.  Coran ;  Ital.  Corano.  The  sacred 
book  of  Islam,  claimed  to  have  been  com- 
municated to  the  Prophet  directly  by  Allah, 
and  containing  the  religious  and  moral  system 
of  the  Mohammedan  religion. 

The  Koran  was  composed  by  Mohammed 
at  intervals  during  his  prophetic  career.  Its 
materials  are  largely  derived  from  Hebrew, 
Christian,  and  Arabian  traditions,  but  these 
are  fused  into  a  homogeneous  product  by  the 
powerful  genius  of  the  Prophet.  It  is  com- 
prised of  114  suras  or  chapters,  which  were 
collected  and  given  their  present  form  by 
Zaid,  an  amanuensis  of  the  Prophet,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Kaliph  Abubekr.  The 
Koran  is  creed,  code,  and  cult  combined. 
The  central  religious  doctrines  of  the  Koran 
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are  its  monotheistic  conception  of  Ood  and  its 
doctnne  of  unconditional  predestination.  It 
contains  a  very  high  and  pure  system  of 
morality.    Cf.  Obisntal  Philosofht  (India). 

Literature :  NOldbke,  Qesch.  des  Qorans 
(i860);  MuiHB  and  R.  B.  Smith,  Lives  of 
Mohammed ;  Kxtbnsk,  Hihbert  Lectures ; 
Weil,  Einleitung  in  den  Koran  (2Dd  ed., 
1878);  Qabcia  de  Tasst,  L'Islamisme 
d'apr^s  le  Goran  (1874);  Setd  Amed,  Essays 
(1871);  Tot,  Johnson's  Univl.  Cyc,  art. 
Koran.  (a.t.o.) 

KratjliiB.  A  pupil  of  the  sophist  Prota- 
goras, who  adhered  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Ephesian  philosopher  Heraclitus  in  Athens. 
Plato  was  his  pupil,  and,  later,  honoured  him 
with  the  dialogue  Kraiylus. 


KraiuMy    Xarl    Christiaa    Friedrich. 

(1781-1832.)  German  philosopher,  educated 
at  Jena.  Privat-docent  in  Jena  1802,  and  in 
Berlin  181 4.  He  died  when  about  to  habi- 
litate in  Munich.  He  developed  a  system 
called  paneutheism,  '  All  in  Qod.' 

Kritias.  A  pupil  of  Socrates,  who  later 
became  one  of  the  Uiirty  tyrants,  an  adherent 
to  the  school  of  the  Sophists,  and  the  opponent 
of  Socrates. 

'KxvLgt  Willialm  Trangott.  (1770- 
1842.)  Oerman  philosopher,  educated  in 
theology  and  philosophy  at  Wittenberg.  Pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  in  Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
in  Konigsberg  (1805),  and  in  Leipzig  (1809). 

Symogvapli :  see  Labobatobt  and  Ap- 
PABATUH,  II  (general). 
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Tf^Kia^i^  •  gee  Phoneticb. 

Labomtory  (of  psychology)  and  Appam- 
tu :  Oer.  ps^/choloffisehes  Institute  InatitutfUr 
experimenUUe  Fsychdogte^  ApparcUe,  Inatrur 
mente;  Fr.  laboratoire  de  psychologies  appareiU, 
insirum&nis;  Ital.  lahoraioriOf  appare<^i,  strt^ 
metUi.  A  room  or  series  of  rooms  fitted  up  for 
psychological  experiments.  By  apparatus  is 
meant  all  the  iDstruments  or  material  means 
of  investigation,  training,  or  demonstration. 

I.  Laboratory,  Psychological  experiments 
had  been  made  in  physical  and  physiological 
laboratories  and  in  private  quarters,  but  the 
first  laboratory  of  psychology  was  established 
by  Professor  Wundt  in  Leipzig  in  1879.  "^^^ 
second  laboratory,  now  discontinued,  was  that 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  (Professor 
Hall,  1883),  and  the  third — the  first  in  which 
undergraduate  work  in  the  laboratory  was 
undertaken — was  that  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  (Professor  Cattell,  1888). 
Laboratories  have  now  been  established  in 
the  leading  Universities  of  Qermany ;  at  the 
Sorbonne,  Paris,  and  elsewhere  in  France; 
in  some  thirty  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. In  England  beginnings  have  been 
made,  but  the  oidy  laboratory  planned  and 
adequately  equipped  for  experimental  psycho- 
logy in  the  British  Empire  is  still  that  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  (Professor  Baldwin, 
1890).  Laboratories  for  the  investigation  of 
pathological  mental  conditions  have  been 
established  in  various  institutions,  e.  g.  at  the 
Salpdtri^re,  Paris  (Professor  Janet),  at  Heidel- 
berg, Germany  (Professor  Elrapelin),  at  Reggio 
Emilia,  Italy  (Professor  Tambnrini),  and  at 
the  Physiological  Institute,  Turin  (Professor 
Mosso).     Cf.  PsTOHOLOOT  (varlous  topics). 

A  laboratory  of  psychology  should  have  the 


same  general  position  and  arrangement  as 
laboratories  for  the  other  sciences.  A  series 
of  small  rooms  is,  however,  preferable  to  one 
or  more  large  rooms ;  a  dark  room  is  needed 
for  work  on  vision,  and  a  quiet  room  for  work 
on  hearing,  attention,  &c.  A  workshop  for 
wood  and  metals  is  very  desirable.  There 
should  be  light  from  the  north  and  south,  and 
it  is  important  to  have  throughout  good  light 
and  quietness.  Electric  light  and  power  (in- 
cluding a  current  of  low  potential)  are  needed, 
as  also  water  and  gas.  It  is  also  desirable 
that  such  a  laboratory  should  comprise  facili- 
ties for  physiological  as  well  as  simply  experi- 
mental work,  and  this  is  often  accomplished 
by  arranging  for  local  proximity  to  special 
laboratories  in  physiology,  neurology,  and 
histology,  and  for  some  degree  of  co-operation 
with  them.  (j.]cck.c.-j.m.b.) 

IL  Apparatus,  General.  The  quantitative 
measurements  of  psychology  rest  on  the  same 
general  principles  as  the  investigations  of 
physics  and  physiology,  and  the  apparatus 
employed  are  to  a  large  extent  the  same. 
Since  any  direct  measurement  of  sensations, 
thoughts,  feelings,  or  emotions  appears  to  be 
out  of  the  question,  the  investigator  aims  to 
obtain  an  expression  of  their  value  in  terms 
of  their  most  immediate  causes  or  effects. 
The  individual  experiencing  the  sensations, 
&c.,  can  indicate  their  inequality,  alteration, 
and  the  like,  but  the  numerical  value  of  such 
differences  or  alterations  must  be  supplied 
from  material  phenomena  open  to  external 
measure.  Thus  the  measurements  of  mental 
phenomena  depend  on  measurements  of  either 
the  stimuli  (i.e.  physical  processes)  of  the 
mental  state  or  the  (physiological)  motor  effects 
which  follow  the  stimuli  or  the  mental  state. 
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The  stimulus  may  be  measured  with  respect 
to  its  duration,  intensity,  or  spatial  extent, 
and  with  reference  to  the  least  sensation  or 
the  least  difference  in  sensation  under  each 
aspect. 

The  least  sensation  is  measured  by  the 
least  stimulus  that  will  produce  a  sensation : 
called  threshold  of  sensation;  the  least 
difference  of  sensation  by  the  least  change  in 
stimulus  that  will  produce  a  different  sensa- 
tion: called  threshold  of  difference.  Where 
measurements  of  the  quality  of  sensation  are 
possible,  as  in  sight  and  hearing,  they  are  of 
the  same  character.  See  Thbeshold.  The 
motor  effect  is  generally  measured  with  refer- 
ence to  variation  in  the  amount,  force,  and 
direction  of  movement.  By  comparison  or 
other  treatment  of  these  data,  inferences  are 
drawn  regarding  the  central  processes  and 
the  accompanying  mental  changes. 

Records  are  obtained  in  two  ways.  In  the 
first  or  visual  method,  an  index  moves  along 
a  scale  and  stops  at  a  number  representing 
the  measurement  obtained.  This  principle  is 
involved  in  the  apparatus  whose  names  end 
in  -meter  or  -eeope.  The  index  is  usually 
constructed  so  as  to  stop  at  the  point  desired, 
while  the  mechanism  either  continues  to  work, 
as  in  the  chronoscope,  or  returns  to  its  start- 
ing-point, as  in  the  dynamometer.  A  number 
of  records  may  thus  be  obtained  in  rapid 
succession.  An  electric  current  is  often  used 
to  stai-t  the  mechanism  or  stop  the  index. 

In  the  second  or  graphic  method,  a  quill 
point  moves  to  and  fro  across  a  cylinder 
covered  with  blackened  paper,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  cylinder  rotates;  a  record  or 
curve  is  thus  obtained  in  two  dimensions,  one 
of  which  represents  time.  This  principle  is 
involved  in  the  apparatus  whose  names  end 
in  -graph.  The  quOl  may  be  attached  directly 
to  the  special  apparatus,  as  in  the  ergograph, 
or  the  record  may  be  transmitted  by  air- 
pressure  or  an  electric  current.  For  air- 
pressure  transmission  the  Marey  tambour  is 
used.  This  consists  of  two  drums  of  wood  or 
metal  (called  tambours),  connected  by  an  in- 
elastic rubber  tube,  each  drum  having  an 
elastic  rubber  head.  The  movement  to  be 
recorded  takes  the  form  of  an  inward  pres- 
sure on  the  elastic  head  of  the  first  or  exploring 
tambour;  this  compresses  the  air  in  the  tube 
and  in  the  second  or  receiving  tambour,  and 
the  elastic  head  of  the  latter  is  raised.  A  quill, 
extending  over  the  receiving  tambour,  rises 
and  falls  with  the  movement  of  the  head.  This 


similar  apparatus.  The  electric  mode  of  trans- 
mission is  illustrated  in  the  Deprez  signal. 
Here  the  quill  is  fastened  to  the  armature  of 
an  electro-magnet.  When  the  circuit  is  made, 
the  quill  is  drawn  to  the  magnet;  when  the 
circuit  is  broken,  it  id  released  and  drawn 
away  by  a  spring.  A  record  of  the  points  of 
time  at  which  the  circuit  is  made  and  broken 
is  thus  obtained  on  the  paper.  This  principle 
is  used  in  the  chronograph. 

The  devices  for  holding  and  running  the 
recording  cylinders  are  numerous.  The  kymo- 
graph consists  of  a  clockwork  to  turn  the 
cylinder,  and  several  adjustments  for  altering 
the  rate  of  rotation,  the  angle  of  its  axis,  and 
its  position  along  the  axis.  The  jpcHygraph 
is  used  for  obtaining  several  records  simulta- 
neously. Near  the  cylinder  is  an  upright  rod, 
to  which  several  receiving  tambours  may  be 
clamped;  their  quills  recording  at  different 
heights  on  the  cylinder,  but  at  corresponding 
points  of  its  circumference;  these  records 
£^nerally  include  a  time  indication,  so  as  to 
fix  the  duration  of  the  phenomena,  should  the 
cylinder  fail  to  rotate  uiiiformly.  The  records 
are  obtained  on  glazed  paper  that  has  received 
a  uniform  coating  of  lamp  or  candle  black ; 
they  are  made  permanent  by  bathing  the  paper 
in  some  fixing  solution. 

Necessary  accessories  are  electric  batteries 
and  circuits,  keys,  sounders,  current  testers, 
resistance  boxes,  standards  and  damps,  and  a 
compact  switch-board,  by  which  the  entire 
electric  supply  to  the  different  rooms  is  regu- 
lated and  utilized  in  various  combinations. 

III.  Apparatus  for  special  investigations. 
In  the  more  complex  tests,  special  apparatus 
are  necessary,  which  must  be  devised  by  the 
investigator  for  the  particular  problem.  The 
following  descriptions  embrace  apparatus  in 
general  use.  They  are  suitable  for  demonstra- 
tion purposes ;  and  with  certain  adaptations, 
according  to  the  problem  in  hand,  tJiey  may 
be  used  for  special  investigations  as  well. 

A.  Motor  Recording  Apparatus,  Oeneral. 
Apparatus  for  measuring  the  extent  of  move- 
ment are  described  elsewhere  (space  relations, 
muscular  sense);  its  duration  and  rate  are 
measured  by  a  simple  application  of  the  kymo- 
graph; its  force  may  be  determined  by  the 
pressure  exerted  against  a  spring  (Cattell). 
There  are  various  apparatus  for  measurinrr 
one  or  more  of  these  data.  Delabarre's 
apparatus  for  finding  the  components  of 
movement  along  vertical  and  horizontal  axes 
consists  of  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal  string, 
principle  is  used  in  the  sphygmograph  and  |  each  attached  to  the  finger  and  passing  over  a 
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palley ;  at  the  other  end  they  are  attached  to 
recordiiig  quillB,  which  are  palled  one  way  hy 
the  finger,  the  other  hy  an  elastic  hand.  The 
dynamometer iBused  to  determine  the  maximum 
force  of  a  muscle,  or  to  compare  movements  of 
the  same  estimated  force.  It  is  an  oval  of 
flexihle  steel,  which  can  he  compressed  at  the 
sides  or  pulled  apart  at  the  ends ;  the  amount 
of  force  exerted  in  either  case  is  indicated  on 
scales  hy  a  pointer,  which  remains  at  the 
highest  point  reached.  The  hand  dynamometer 
is  grasped  in  the  hand  and  squeezed ;  a  larger 
form  is  used  for  the  arm  and  other  muscles. 
In  the  dynamograph  the  force  exerted  is  re- 
corded on  a  reyolying  cylinder  hy  means  of 
tamhours.  This  shows  the  rate  and  variation, 
as  well  as  the  amount  of  force  exerted. 
Mosso's  ergograph  measures  the  work  done  hy 
a  single  set  of  muscles,  and  its  rate  of  fatigue 
and  exhaustion.  The  forearm  is  placed  on  a 
cushioned  hoard  and  held  immovahle  hy  two 
sets  of  clamps ;  the  second  and  fourth  fingers 
are  held  fast  in  tuhes,  and  the  middle  finger 
is  attached  to  a  string  hearing  a  heavy  weight; 
in  raising  and  lowering  the  weight  this  finger 
moves  alone  without  hringing  any  other 
muscles  into  play.  The  recording  part  of  the 
ergograph  consists  of  a  carriage,  to  which  the 
string  from  the  finger  is  attached ;  it  moves 
on  two  rods ;  from  this  carriage  another  rod 
extends,  with  a  quill  which  marks  on  a  re- 
volving cylinder.  There  is  also  the  *  spring ' 
ergograph  (Cattell,  Binet).  The  myograph 
measures  the  form  and  rate  of  simple  mus- 
cular contraction.  It  consists  of  a  hridge 
placed  over  the  muscle  in  question  and  hound 
&st.  A  rod  extends  down  and  rests  on  the 
muscle.  As  the  muscle  contracts,  the  rod 
is  pressed  up,  and  this  acts  on  a  tamhour, 
which  records  the  movement. 

The  form  of  movement  of  various  organs  in 
speech  is  measured  and  recorded  hy  apparatus 
which  are  applied  to  the  proper  organs  in  the 
same  way  as  the  myograph,  and  which  work 
on  the  same  principle.  The  labiograph, 
laryngograph,  and  pcUatomeUr  measure  the 
movements  of  the  lips,  larynx,  and  palate 
respectively.  By  means  of  the  polygraph 
(described  ahove)  these  records  may  he  ob- 
tained simultaneously.  (H.c.w.) 

Physiological  Proeesees.  The  rate  and 
form  of  certain  physiological  processes  furnish 
a  measure  of  the  condition  and  changes  of  con- 
sciousness. A  record  of  such  processes  under 
normal  conditions  may  be  compared  with  other 
records,  taken  during  hard  thinking  or  strong 
emotion,  or  after  intellectual  effort,  fatigue, 


&c.  The  rate  and  intensity  of  the  heart-beat 
is  measured  by  the  cardiograph ;  the  ephygmo- 
grapfi  measures  the  rate  and  form  of  the 
pulse ;  the  pnevmograph  measures  the  move- 
ments of  the  thorax  in  breathing.  These  are 
similar  in  principle  to  the  myograph.  In  one 
form  of  pneumograph  a  flexible  rubber  bottle 
is  bound  to  the  chest ;  it  is  compressed  by  the 
expansion  of  the  chest  in  breathing,  and  the 
pressure  recorded  by  a  tambour.  The  pHeihyg- 
mograph  is  used  to  measure  changes  in  the 
volume  of  the  arm,  Ac,  due  to  changes  in  the 
blood-supply.  It  consists  of  a  vessel  into 
which  the  arm  is  inserted ;  the  opening  about 
the  arm  is  tightly  closed,  after  the  vessel  has 
been  filled  with,  e.  g.,  water.  Any  increase  in 
volume  of  the  arm  forces  the  water  out  into 
a  second  jar  and  causes  a  weight  to  fall,  and 
vice  versa;  these  changes  are  registered  on 
a  scale. 

B.  Seneation  and  Perception,  We  have  the 
following  groups  :  (i)  Demonstration  ap- 
paratus; physical  and  physiological  instru- 
ments and  models.  Here  belong  models  of 
eye,  ear,  brain,  &c, ;  models  of  the  horopter, 
the  field  of  vision,  &c. ;  large  wooden  copies 
of  metal  instruments,  made  to  show  the  work- 
ing of  the  latter;  models  illustrating  the 
stream  of  consciousness,  the  course  of  feeling, 
&c. ;  apparatus  for  purely  physiological  tests, 
for  astigmatism,  for  the  change  of  the  lens  in 
accommodation  (phacoscope),  for  demonstra- 
tion of  the  form  of  vowel  waves  by  means  of 
manometric  flames,  for  recording  muscular 
strength,  wojk,  and  contraction  (dynamo- 
meter, ergograph,  and  myograph),  for  the 
registration  of  pulse,  respiration,  volume 
(sphygmograph,  pneumograph,  plethysmo- 
graph),  for  exploring  the  eye  (ophthalmo- 
scope). Many  of  these  pieces  should  be 
included  also  under  group  (4) ;  they  may  be 
turned  to  direct  psychological  account.  (2) 
Apparatus  for  class  experiments.  These  are 
instruments  of  the  type  of  group  (4),  enlarged 
and  simplified,  to  permit  of  the  obtaining  of 
results  from  a  small  class  of  students  (on  the 
average,  from  ten  or  twelve  personsV  or  from 
very  large  numben  (two  or  three  hundred). 
(3)  Apparatus  for  drill  experiments.  These 
are  cheap  and  simple  forms  of  the  pieces  of 
group  (4),  intended  for  use  with  junior  classes 
in  the  laboratory.  Sanford  (ref.  below)  figures 
and  describes  a  large  number  of  such  instru- 
ments. (4)  Research  apparatus.  Under  the 
limits  of  the  present  heading,  the  psychological 
instruments  proper  fall  into  three  larger  and 
two  smaller  groups — optical,  acoustical,  and 
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hapticHl  pieces  (the  word  Hapticb,  q.  y.,  being 
taken  in  its  widest  sense),  and  apparatus  for 
the  inyestigation  of  taste  nnd  smell.     (b.b.t.) 

(a)  Optical.  The  instruments  employed  in 
the  study  of  psychological  optics  fall  into  the 
following  groups : — 

(i)  Apparatus  for  indirect  vision.  Near 
the  periphery  of  the  retina  the  power  of 
space  discrimination  falls  off  considerably,  and 
the  colour-sense  is  entirely  lost.  These  pheno- 
mena are  investigated  by  means  of  the  peri- 
meter ;  this  consists,  essentially,  of  a  fixation 
point  for  the  eye,  and  a  circular  arm  with  scale 
rotating  about  the  line  of  direct  vision.  To 
determine  the  peripheral  limits  of  any  colour, 
a  small  piece  of  coloured  paper  is  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  scale  and  gradually  approached 
to  the  centre  of  vision  until  the  colour  is 
correctly  distinguished;  this  is  repeated  for 
as  many  points  of  the  periphery  as  desired. 
To  determine  the  periphei*al  variations  of  the 
space  threshold  the  coloured  piece  is  replaced 
by  a  white  surface  having  two  black  dots 
a  small  distance  apart ;  the  piece  is  moved  in 
till  the  spots  are  distinguished  as  two.  The 
campimeUr  is  similar  to  the  perimeter; 
instead  of  a  circular  scale,  a  large  flat  sheet 
of  white  paper  is  used ;  the  colour  limits,  &c., 
are  marked  directly  on  this.  Both  perimeter 
and  campimeter  are  used  for  mapping  the 
Blikd  Spot  (q.  v.).  A  small  dot  on  a  white 
background  is  moved  about  near  the  centre  of 
vision;  the  points  where  it  disappears  and 
reappears  indicate  the  edges  of  the  blind  spot. 
In  this  case  the  eye  moves  and  the  stimulus 
is  constant. 

A  useful  instrument  for  general  purposes 
is  Hess'  indirect  vision  colour-mixer  {Arcl^,  f. 
OpfUhal.,  xxxv).  (H.c.w.) 

(2)  Apparatus  for  the  testing  of  Coloub- 
BLINDNESS  (q.  V.).  See  also  that  subject 
under  Vision. 

(3)  Quality  and  wave-length;  sense  dis- 
crimination of  spectral  qualities ;  instruments 
for  analysing  rays  of  light — the  epeetroeeope, 
epectromeirie  apparatus,  and — for  combining 
them— the  chromatoecape.  Cf.  Uhthoff,  ilrc^./. 
Ophthal,,  xxxiv ;  Brodhun,  Ztitach.f,  Psychol,, 
iii;  Mentz,  PAtW  iSituc^.,  xiii.  See  Spectrum, 
and  Light  under  Vision. 

(4)  Purkinje  phenomenon  ;  liminal  values. 
As  (3).  Also  dark  room  or  dark  box,  with 
arrangement  for  graduation  of  light  intensity 
(e.g.  an  epiekotieler,  or  partial  disk  com- 
posed of  a  retaining  rim  and  variable  black 
sectors);  colour-mixers  (rotating  disks), 
Aubert's    diaphragm,    and    gelatine    sheets. 


Bruecke,  Sitzber,  d.  Wien.  Akad.  (1878),  3. 
Abth. ;  Hillebrand,  ibid.,' 3.  Abth.  (1889); 
Hering,  Pfliigere  Arch.,  xlix  and  Ix;  Konig, 
HelmhollzrFesteckrifi  (1891);  Konig  and 
Brodhun,  Sitzber,  d,  BerL  Akad,  (1888  and 
1889);  Langley,  Pkiloe,  Mag,  (1889). 

(5)  Apparatus  for  Coloub  Mixture  (q.  v.). 

(6)  Apparatus  for  contrast.  Demonstra- 
tion pieces  may  be  prepared  from  coloured 
cards.  The  phenomena  can  be  well  shown  on 
rotating  disks,  or  by  means  of  shadows.  An 
elaborate  arrangement  for  quantitative  work 
is  described  by  Hess  and  Pretori,  Arch,  /. 
Ophthal.f  xl.  See  Lehmann,  PhUos,  Stud,,  iii; 
Ebbinghaus,  Siis^ber,  d,  Berl,  Akad,,  xlix; 
Kirschmann,  Philos.  Stud,,  vi;  Pretori  and 
Sachs,  Pfliigere  Arch,,  Ix.  Cf .  M  eteb'b  Experi- 
ment, Side-window  Experiment.      (e.b.t.) 

£[2)  to  (6)].  The  threshold  of  difference  of 
t  intensity  is  found  by  comparing  different 
shades  of  grey  on  the  colour-wheel.  This  appa- 
ratus has  an  axle,  on  which  black,  white,  and 
coloured  disks  or  sectors  may  be  clamped  and 
rotated  rapidly  by  means  of  a  series  of  geared 
wheels  or  a  motor.  The  disks  used  are  slit 
along  one  radius,  so  that  they  can  be  fitted  into 
one  another,  giving  sectors  of  different  colours 
or  shades.  The  adjustable  colour-wheel  has 
an  axle  in  three  parts,  one  within  another; 
the  disks  are  fitted  to  each,  interlocking  as 
in  the  simple  colour-wheel;  but  by  moving 
a  lever  the  proportion  of  each  disk  visible 
may  be  altered  while  they  are  rotating.  To 
find  the  threshold  of  difference,  one  black  and 
one  white  disk  are  fitted  together  in  a  certain 
ratio,  which  is  slowly  altered  till  a  difference 
is  noted.  The  shade  of  grey  is  measured  in 
terms  of  the  proportion  of  black  and  white 
in  the  circumference.  Another  method  used 
in  this  problem  is  to  compare  the  shadows 
from  two  lights,  one  of  which  is  varied  in 
intensity  or  distance. 

The  thresholds  of  colour-sensation  and 
colour-difference,  and  various  phenomena  of 
saturation,  colour  mixing,  contrast,  &c.,  are 
investigated  by  means  of  oolour-mixers. 
There  are  several  forms,  including  the  colour- 
wheel  just  described.  The  r^leetion  eoUmr- 
mixer,  in  its  simplest  form,  consists  of  a 
clear  pane  of  glass,  standing  perpendicular 
to  a  black  velvet  surface.  Strips  of  differ- 
ently coloured  paper  are  placed  on  the 
velvet  at  each  side;  the  subject  looks 
through  the  glass  at  an  angle  and  sees  the 
reflection  of  one  strip  over  tbe  image  of  the 
other.  The  intensity  of  the  reflected  colour, 
and  hence  the  character  of  the  mixture,  alters 
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with  the  angle  of  regard.  Another  form  is 
Bering's  binocular  eokmr-'mixer.  Qlasses  of 
different  colours  are  placed  before  the  two 
eyes,  which  are  directed  upon  three  white 
spots ;  the  left  spot  is  seen  with  the  left  eye 
cdone,  and  in  the  colour  of  the  glass  before 
that  eye;  the  right  spot  similarly  with  the 
right  eye ;  the  central  spot  is  seen  with  both 
eyes,  and  gives  a  binocular  mixture  of  the 
two  colours,  which  may  be  compared  with 
each  separately.  (H.O.W.) 

(7)  After-image  apparatus.  Hering  and 
Wundt  have  devised  demonstration  pieces. 
An  arrangement  for  the  study  of  fatigue  by 
spectral  colours  is  described  by  Hess,  Arch. 
/.  OpkUud.,  xxxvi ;  an  arrangement  for  work 
on  positive  after-images,  by  the  same  author, 
FflUg&r's  Areh,,  xliz.  Of.  Bidwell,  Frao. 
Roy,  Soe,^  Ivi  (1894). 

(8)  Apparatus  for  the  study  of  geometrical- 
optical  illusions.  These  consist  of  frames, 
cards,  &c.,  so  arranged  that  lengths,  direc- 
tions, Ac,  of  the  lines  entering  into  the 
represented  figures  may  be  independently 
varied.     See  Sieuiford,  op.  cit.,  expts.  187- 

203.  (B.B.T.) 

The  well-known  Optioal  Illusiokb  (q.v.) 
of  the  size  of  angles,  relation  of  horizonieJ  to 
vertical  lines,  relation  between  filled  and 
empty  space,  Ac,  may  be  measured  by  taking 
such  variable  figures  and  altering  their 
form  till  the  illusion  is  allowed  for  and  ap- 
parently corrected.  Baldwin's  two-area  illu- 
sion apparatus  is  an  example  of  this.  It 
consists  of  a  smaller  and  a  larger  square 
with  a  slit  connecting  the  mid  points  of  their 
sides  or  two  circles  similarly  joined ;  behind 
this  slit  moves  a  pointer,  which  the  subject 
stops  (by  pressing  a  key)  when  the  middle 
of  the  line  appears  to  be  reached ;  this  judg- 
ment is  affected  by  the  relative  size  of  the 
area ;  the  amount  of  error — ^the  centre  being 
located  too  fifur  towards  the  larger  area — is 
indicated  on  a  concealed  scale,  and  constitutes 
a  measure  of  the  illusion,  which  varies  with 
the  ratio  of  the  two  areas  to  each  other.  See 
Baldwin,  Pgythcl,  Rev.,  ii.  (1895)  244  ff.  (with 
figure),  and  Story  of  the  Mind,  135.    (H.o.w.) 

(9)  Apparatus  for  the  study  of  the  visual 
perception  of  motion.  Artificial  waterfall, 
and  spirally  lined  disk,  for  investigating 
after-images  of  movement.  Rotating  drum, 
with  lines,  dots,  Ac,  for  the  perception  of 
movement  in  direct  and  in  indirect  vision. 
Synthesis  of  movement :  by  stroboscope, 
anorthoaeope  (in  the  former,  phases  of  a  move- 
ment are  combined  by  positive  after-images ; 


in  the  latter,  distorted  phases  are  righted 
by  positive  after-images,  or  a  figure  is  dis- 
torted owing  to  a  false  estimate  of  the  rate 
of  movement.  See  Illusions  of  Motiok 
AND  Movement.  Of.  Sanford,  op.  cit.,  expts. 
222-31. 

(10)  Apparatus  for  the  study  of  visual 
6pace-perceptions(distance,  size,  direction,  &c.). 
Visual  Abea  (q.  v.)  measurement  apparatus : 
a  black  screen,  with  movable  white  lines, 
points,  &c.  Siereoseope;  peeudoecope:  the 
latter  an  instrument  which  interchanges 
the  normal  perceptions  of  the  two  eyes.  Tele- 
stereoscope  :  increases  the  difference  between 
the  images  thrown  by  an  object  upon  the  two 
retinae.  Haplosoope:  a  stereoscope  presenting 
to  each  eye  a  field  invisible  by  the  other. 
Apparatus  for  study  of  perception  of  depth 
by  means  of  movements  of  accommodation 
and  convergence:  in  principle,  a  box,  in 
which  threads  or  sharp  edges  can  be  moved 
in,  towards,  or  out  from  the  observer,  without 
appreciable  alteration  of  the  retinal  images. 
See  Sanford,  op.  cit.,  expts.  1 70-86,  204-2 1  ; 
also  the  catalogues  of  Jung  (Heidelberg)  and 
Rothe  (Leipzig).  (b.b.t.) 

[(9),  (10)]  Visual  perception  of  motion. 
A  series  of  instantaneous  pictures  appearing 
in  rapid  succession  will  give  the  effect  of 
continuous  motion.  The  s^oboseope  is  based 
on  this  principle  ;  it  consists  of  a  round  box 
with  slits  at  intervals  in  the  side;  opposite 
each  slit  is  a  picture ;  when  the  box  is  rotated 
horizontally,  the  pictures  appear  in  rapid 
succession,  giving  the  appearance  of  continuous 
motion.  The  rate  of  change  necessary  to 
accomplish  this  is  measured  by  the  apparatus 
described  under  'least  duration '  (below,  C.  2), 
or  by  a  stroboscope  whose  speed  is  variable  and 
measurable.  Other  forms  of  apparatus  having 
the  same  principle  as  the  stroboscope  are  the 
zoetrope  or  zobtrope,  vitascope,  mutoscope, 
and  kinetoflcope. 

The  space  tiireshold  is  measured  by  means 
of  a  series  of  alternate  black  and  white 
strips  of  the  same  width.  The  distance  of 
the  strips  from  the  eye,  or  their  width,  is 
varied,  till  they  are  barely  distinguishable. 
The  threshold  of  difference  is  determined  by 
numerous  methods.  Miinsterberg*s  apparatus 
for  the  measurement  of  visual  area  consists 
of  a  long  black  surface,  across  which  extend 
three  movable  white  strips.  Two  of  the  strips 
are  placed  a  certain  distance  apart,  and  the 
subject  endeavours  to  place  the  third  so  as  to 
make  an  equal  distance.  A  concealed  scale 
indicates  the  actual  distances.     Other  forms 
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of  apparatus  are  rimilar  in  principle.  In 
some  the  strip  or  point  moves  automatically, 
and.  is  merely  stopped  by  the  subject  at  the 
point  desired.  To  measure  discrimination  of 
depth  a  different  instrument  is  necessary. 
Cattell's  apparatus  consists  of  a  box  wiUi 
eye-holes  at  one  end  and  threads  within, 
stretched  vertically  across.  These  threads 
can  be  placed  at  various  distances  from  the 
eye,  the  distance  being  measured  on  a  scale. 
The  subject  judges  their  absolute  or  relative 
distance  with  one  eye  or  with  both  together. 
See  MttDsterberg,  'Augenmass,'  in  Beitr,  z, 
exper,  P$y6hdl^  H.  a.  (h.c.w.) 

{b)  Aeoutticdl.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  more  important  instruments  required  for 
work  upon  psychological  acoustics,  (i) Limits 
of  stimulation:  Politser's  aeowneUr,  for 
distance  threshold  (see  Aoouhbtrt);  Qalton's 
whistle  or  small  forks,  for  upper  tone  limit ; 
large  fork,  or  wire  forks,  or  lamella,  for  lower 
tone  limit ;  Mayer's  pierced  disk  and  fork  with 
resonator,  for  limits  of  tone  and  noise ;  pen- 
dulum carrying  small  fork,  with  Y-piece  and 
tubing,  for  inertia,  (a)  Production  of  pure 
tones  (for  fusion  experiments,  Ac.)  and  noises : 
forks  on  resonance  boxes,  some  electrically 
driven,  others  sounded  by  bows  or  rubber 
hammers ;  steel  cylinders,  or  vibrating  steel 
rods ;  bottles  with  gutta-percha  blow-pieces ; 
Quincke's  tubes ;  '  singing '  tubes ;  air-hydro- 
gen bubble  apparatus ;  series  of  smaU  corked 
phials,  for  '  pops.'  (3)  Production  and  ana- 
lysis of  tones:  jotano;  karmofdwn;  harmonical 
(pure  scale,  with  24  overtones  of  the  tone  of  66, 
and  16  of  the  tone  of  13a  vibrations  per  sec: 
see  Helmholtz,  Senaationa  of  Time);  ionomeUr 
(strings  stretched  over  a  long,  thin-topped 
resonance  box) ;  organ  pipes,  closed  and  open 
(preferably  with  manometric  flame  attach- 
ments); ruonoUors ;  bellows  tables  and 
compressed  air  supply.  (4)  Sense  dis- 
crimination: reed-boxes,  giving  intervals 
smaller  than  the  musical  semitone;  Stem's 
continuous-change  apparatus  (bottle  to  blow 
over,  while  slowly  filled  with  or  emptied  of 
water  or  mercury,  at  a  rate  determined 
by  a  <  variator ')  ;  Oilbert's  tone-tester 
(adjustable  pitch-pipe,  with  scale);  set  of 
mistuned  forks ;  sound-pendulum,  pnanomeUr, 
for  giving  sounds  of  varying  degrees  of  in- 
tensity. Here  may  be  placed  the  toothed 
wheel  (Savart's)  and  the  siren.  (x.b.t.) 

[(1)  to  (4)]  The  threshold  of  difference 
in  sound  intensity  is  determined  by  drop- 
ping an  ivory  ball  from  varying  heights 
upon    a  wooden    stand;    the    ball   is  held 


by  a  clamp  and  released  automatically;  the 
length  of  hJl  is  determined  by  a  scale  on  the 
rod  to  which  the  clamp  is  fixed.  Listead  of 
ivory,  a  steel  ball  is  sometimes  used;  it  is 
held  by  the  armature  of  an  electro-magnet, 
and  drops  when  the  circuit  is  broken.  In  the 
audiometer  a  sound  of  constant  intensity  is 
used;  the  intensity  is  varied  by  altering 
the  size  of  certain  apertures  through  which 
it  passes.  The  found-pendulum  consists  of  a 
swinging  metal  lod,  tipped  with  a  hard  rubber 
ball,  which  strikes  against  an  ebony  block  at 
the  lowest  point  of  its  arc.  A  clamp  holds 
the  ball  at  any  desired  point  of  the  arc  and 
releases  it.  The  intensity  of  the  sound  is 
calculated  from  the  length  of  arc,  which  is 
measured  by  a  scale  on  the  arm  bearing  the 
clamp. 

Quality  or  pitch  differences.  The  lowest 
audible  pitch  (see  Hxabino)  is  determined 
by  means  of  large  tuning-forks;  a  fork  is 
fitted  with  an  adjustable  weight,  by  which 
its  rate  may  be  varied  from  16  to  24 
vibrations  per  second ;  the  rates  for  various 
positions  of  the  weight  are  indicated  on 
the  fork.  Appunn'e  reed,  or  lamella,  is  a 
blade  surmounted  by  a  flat  bulb,  and  held 
below  by  a  clamp ;  the  length  of  the  blade, 
and  consequently  its  rate  of  vibration,  is 
varied  by  adjusting  the  clamp.  '  The  highest 
audible  pitch  is  determined  by  the  GaUon 
whistU.  This  is  a  very  short  pipe,  whose 
length  may  be  diminished  to  sero  by  a  screw 
piston.  The  sound  is  made  by  squeezing  a  bulb 
attached  to  the  pipe,  the  pitch  being  deter- 
mined  by  the  length  of  pipe,  as  indicated  by 
a  fine  scale.  Another  means  of  determining 
the  highest  audible  pitch  is  a  set  of  steel 
cylinders,  which,  when  struck  with  a  steel 
hammer,  give  very  high  notes,  the  highest  in 
the  series  being  inaudible.  To  determine 
the  threshold  of  pitch  difference,  tuning-forks 
of  nearly  the  same  pitch  are  compared,  or 
a  standard  fork  is  compared  with  an  adjust- 
able one.  The  Savari  wheel  consists  of  a 
disk  with  a  large  number  of  teeth  at  uniform 
distances  on  the  circumference;  when  placed 
on  an  axis  and  rotated  against  a  tongue,  it 
produces  a  tone  which  varies  in  pitch  with 
the  rate  of  speed.  Beats  and  difference- 
tones  are  investigated  by  means  of  the  eiren. 
Or  a  pieton  uMsUe  is  sounded  at  the  same 
time  as  a  constant  one;  starting  with  the  two 
at  the  same  pitch,  the  pitch  of  the  fonner  is 
gradually  altered,  giving  beats  and  finally 
difference-tones.  Pitch  interralB  and  over- 
tones are  investigated  with  the  eonmnefer. 
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This  18  a  long  sounding-board,  over  which 
two  wires  are  stretched;  on  the  board  are 
marked  off  yarions  fractions  of  the  length, 
and  the  interval  noted  by  which  the  pitch  is 
altered  when  the  wire  is  held  or  dampened 
at  these  points.  (h.c.w.) 

(5)  Apparatus  for  the  studjr  of  auditory 
localization :  wirecircles,  revolying  chair,  snap- 
per-sounders, telegraph  receivers,  Ac.  (b.b.t.) 

[(5)]  ^^  auditory  space-perception  consists 
chiefly  of  estimates  of  direction.  It  may  be  in- 
vestigated by  means  of  a  graduated  horizontal 
circle  in  the  plane  of  the  ears,  with  other 
arcs  in  various  planes.  A  sound  is  made 
with  a  telegraphic  snapper  at  different  points 
on  these  circles,  and  the  subject's  estimate 
compared  with  its  actual  direction,     (h.g.w.) 

(6)  Auditory  time-sense  apparatus:  ky- 
mograph-drum, with  revolving  hand  for 
instantaneous  make  and  break  of  contacts, 
electrical  sound-hammer,  Ac.  See  Time- 
tense  Apparahu  (below,  G.  4). 

(7)  Apparatus  for  study  of  rhythm  and 
auditory  span  of  consciousness:  metronome; 
interrupter-clock,  with  chronograph,  keys, 
hammer,  &c. 

Special  arrangements,  involving  the  use 
of  interference  tubes,  silent  boxes,  dampers, 
Marey  tambours,  Ac,  are  apt  to  be  required 
in  an  acoustical  investigation.  Besides  the 
pieces  mentioned  above,  there  are  a  large 
number  of  instruments  on  the  market  which 
have  been  devised  or  employed  for  some 
particular  end.  See  catalogues  of  Appunn 
(Hanau)  and  Konig  (Paris). 

(e)  HapHeal,  l^e  principal  pieces  used  in 
haptical  investigation  ('  haptics '  being  taken 
in  the  widest  sense,  as  noted  above)  are  the 
following:— 

(i)  Cutaneous  sensation.  KineeimeUr  (re- 
gulated moving  point,  for  exploration  of  the 
cutaneous  surfi^e).  F^essure-point  apparatus 
(cork  or  pith  or  hair  points,  for  discovering 
the  pressure  spots).  Temperature-spot  appa- 
ratus (metal  tubes,  pointed,  for  hot  and  cold 
water).  Pain-spot  apparatus  (pointed  hairs 
are  most  useful  for  pain  exploration).  Ther- 
mometers, Roux  regulators,  plaster  casts,  &c., 
are  employed  in  this  exploratory  work. 

For  intensity.  Series  of  minimally  different 
weights;  or  pressure  balance  (an  arrange- 
ment whereby  weights  can  be  laid  upon  the 
resting  skin,  either  discretely  or  continuously). 
Temperature  apparatus,  as  before.  Algo- 
meter  (or  algesimeter),  as  described  below. 

(a)  Deeper^lying  sense  organs.  Induction 
coil,  for  faradization  of  muscle ;  ether  spray. 


Ac,  for  producing  cutaneous  and  subcutar 
neons  anaesthesia. 

[li\  (a)]  Sense  of  pressure.  The  threshold 
of  difference  is  measured  with  a  set  of  test- 
weights.  Jastrow's  test-weights  are  cylinders 
of  the  same  size  and  appearance,  whose  weight 
may  be  regulated  by  pouring  in  or  taking  out 
shot.  One  cylinder,  called  the  standard,  is 
placed  on  the  subject's  hand ;  it  is  then  re- 
placed by  another,  and  he  compares  the  two. 
The  standard  is  next  compared  with  another  in 
the  same  way,  and  so  on,  till  we  find  the  one 
least  different  from  the  standard  which  the 
subject  observes  to  be  different.  Verdin's 
(also  Qriesbach's)  aesthesiometer,  described 
just  below,  under  J^ptMce  Apparatus  (3),  has  a 
scale  showing  the  amount  of  pressure  exerted 
when  it  is  applied  to  the  skin. 

Kennedy's  pressure  balance  consists  of  a 
lever,  one  end  of  which  presses  on  the  finger- 
tip. On  the  other  end  rests  another  lever. 
When  the  latter  is  lifted,  the  pressure  on  the 
finger  is  increased ;  when  it  is  applied,  the 
pressure  is  diminished — ^in  either  case  without 
fluctuations  in  pressure  due  to  jar  or  mo- 
mentum. The  weights  on  both  levers  may 
be  regulated  to  give  any  desired  pair  of 
pressures. 

Heat  and  cold  sensations.  The  threshold 
of  difference  in  these  two  senses  is  determined 
by  the  thermaeMeslometer,  One  form  of  this 
apparatus  consists  of  two  tubes  filled  with 
water,  whose  temperature  is  measured  by 
a  thermometer  and  regulated  by  spigots.  One 
tube  is  maintained  at  constant  temperature, 
while  the  other  is  heated  or  cooled  till  a 
difference  between  the  two  is  observed. 
Mttnsterberg's  aesthesiometer  ^described  be- 
low, 3)  is  also  adapted  for  this  investigation. 

Pain  sense.  The  thresholds  of  pain  and  dif- 
ference for  pain,  and  greatest  endurable  pain, 
are  measured  by  the  algometer  or  algesimeter 
(Beaunis,  Cattell).  It  consists  of  a  piston- 
rod,  which  works  against  a  heavy  spring. 
At  the  end  of  the  rod  is  a  button-like  tip 
which  may  be  covered  with  flannel.  This  is 
pressed  against  the  skin  with  increasing  force, 
till  it  becomes  painful ;  the  amount  of  pressure 
is  indicated  on  a  scale. 

Muscular  sensations.  The  threshold  of 
difference  is  measured  with  the  test-weights 
as  in  the  sense  of  pressure ;  in  investigating 
the  muscle  sense,  however,  the  weights  are 
grasped  and  lifted  by  the  subject,  instead  of 
resting  on  the  palm  of  his  hand.  (h.o.w.) 

(3)  Perception  of  space.    Aesthesiometric 
compasses ;  elbow-board  (for  minimal  elbow- 
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joint  moyement  perceptions);  moyement  ap- 
paratus (rectilineal,  Mttnsterberg ;  circular, 
Stoerriug) ;  electrodes,  to  suit  different  parts  of 
the  skin  (for  fusion  of  pressures,  and  resultant 
localization);  tilt  and  rotation  table,  with 
apparatus  for  showing  a  glowing  platinum 
wire  at  different  places  in  the  dark  field ;  in- 
terrupted-extent apparatus  (for  giving  con- 
tinuous and  uninterrupted  touch-stimulations 
to  the  resting  and  moving  skin). 

[(3)]  In  addition  to  the  thresholds  of  space 
and  space-difference,  the  space  relation  gives 
rise  to  a  threshold  of  £rection,  whidi  is 
obtained  by  comparing  two  lines  or  pairs 
of  points  differing  slightly  in  direction. 

Space  relations  of  touch  and  pressure. 
The  several  threshold  values  are  determined 
by  means  of  points  brought  in  contact  with 
the  skin ;  for  these  investigations  the  aesthe- 
siometer  is  used.  Verdins  ciesihenometer 
consists  of  a  long  horizontal  beam,  on  each 
half  of  which  slides  a  vertical  rod  tipped  with 
a  rounded  ivory  point ;  the  distance  apart  of 
the  two  points  is  indicated  by  a  scale  on  the 
beam.  The  lower  part  of  each  rod  holds 
a  piston,  which  works  against  a  spring ;  when 
the  points  are  pressed  on  the  skin  the  spring 
is  forced  up,  the  amount  of  pressure  being 
indicated  on  another  scale.  Jaatrow'a  aesthe- 
$iometer  is  a  simplified  form  without  the 
spring ;  the  instrument  is  held  by  a  handle 
which  slides  on  a  vertical  rod;  when  the 
points  touch  the  skin  the  handle  is  free  to  move 
downward,  thus  avoiding  any  additional  pres- 
sure by  the  operator.  MwMUrher^B  aesthe- 
nometer  is  a  flexible  rod,  terminating  at  one 
end  in  a  handle,  at  the  otiier  in  a  sheath,  into 
which  various  contact-pieces  may  be  inserted. 
Among  the  contact-pieces  used  are  points 
arranged  in  various  figures,  continuous  squares 
and  circles,  and  sur&ces  of  various  sizes,  for 
investigating  the  thresholds  of  sensation  and 
difference;  a  set  of  small  pans  is  used  for 
investigating  the  temperature  senses.  For 
reaction-time  experiments  a  circuit  is  made, 
when  the  skin  is  touched,  by  the  bending  of 
the  flexible  rod. 

Space  relations  of  heat  and  cold.  Besides 
the  application  of  Mfinsterberg's  aesthesiometer 
just  ndted,  the  space  relations  of  the  tempera- 
ture senses  are  investigated  by  moving  a  warm 
or  cold  point  along  the  skin.  A  brass  cylinder 
tapering  at  one  end  to  a  fine  point  is  used. 
Two  cylinders  are  necessary,  one  being  kept 
in  hot  or  cold  water  while  the  other  is  in  use, 
with  frequent  changes  on  account  of  the  rapid 
loss  or  gain  of  temperature  from  the  skin.    This 
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apparatus  is  used  for  mapping  out  the  position 
of  the  heat  and  cold  spots.  The  thermaesthe- 
siometer  is  also  used  for  this  investigation. 
Crawford's  transparent  transfer  frames  are 
serviceable  for  comparing  different  records 
for  the  same  area  (cf.  Psychol,  Rev.y  v.  1898, 

63). 

Space  relations  of  muscular  sense. 
The  usual  apparatus  for  measuring  the  ap- 
preciation of  small  differences  of  movement 
consists  of  a  carriage  which  travels  freely  on 
a  track.  One  finger  is  inserted  into  a  loop 
attached  to  the  carriage,  and  the  latter  is 
moved  a  certain  distance ;  the  carriage  is 
then  brought  back,  and  the  subject  endeavours 
to  make  another  movement  of  the  same  length. 
The  distance  travelled  each  time  is  indicated 
by  a  pointer  on  a  scale. 

llie  sense  of  passive  rotary  movement  is  in- 
vestigated with  the  rotation  table.  This  is  a 
long  board  on  which  the  subject  lies,  and  which 
rotates  freely  in  the  horizontal  plane.  A  fixed 
scale,  over  which  a  pointer  moves,  indicates  the 
amount  of  rotation,  and  the  beats  of  a  metro- 
nome, or  electric  contacts  at  various  points  on 
the  scale,  record  its  rate.  The  apparatus 
measures  the  least  perceptible  movement, 
and  demonstrates  the  &ding  away  of  these 
sensations  under  continuous  motion.     (h.c»w.) 

The  sense  of  bodily  position  and  move- 
ment. For  investigating  the  subjective  esti- 
mate of  bodily  position  the  tiU-hoard  is  used. 
This  is  a  long,  flat  board  (like  the  rotation 
table)  placed  across  a  saw-horse,  so  as  to 
swing  in  a  vertical  plane.  The  subject  ifi 
strapped  to  the  board  with  bandaged  eyes; 
it  is  then  swung  into  any  position,  and  he 
makbs  a  judgment  as  to  the  angle.  The 
actual  angle  is  shown  by  a  scale  and  a 
plumb-line  or  pointer. 

(4)  Sense  illusions.  Weights,  of  same 
weight  and  different  size ;  weights,  of  same 
size  and  different  weight.  (b.b.t.) 

[(4)]  The  illusion  of  weight  as  affected  by 
size  IS  measured  by  comparing  a  series  of 
objects,  of  different  weight  and  size  but 
uniform  material,  with  a  standard  weight  of 
different  material.  The  subject  determines 
which  one  of  the  series  is  apparently  equal  to 
the  standard.  (h.o.w.) 

(5)  Involuntary  movement.  Sommer's 
analyaer  (records  the  excursions  of  tremor 
movements  in  three  dimensions);  autonuUO' 
graph  ('  planchette '). 

[(5)]  Jftstrow's  aultomaiogra]ph  consists  of  a 
horizontal  pane  of  glass  resting  on  three  per- 
fectly spherical  balls,  which  rest  on  another 
12 
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pane — this  last  firmly  set  and  carefollj  levelled 
before  the  experiment.  The  hand  rests  lightly 
on  the  upper  pane,  which  moves  without  fric- 
tion with  the  movements  of  the  hand.  A  rod 
extending  out  from  this  pane  bears  a  hard 
rubber  pencil,  which  moves  over  a  flat  sheet 
of  blackened  paper.  When  the  eyes  are 
closed  the  hand  makes  slight  involuntary 
movements,  differing  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  mental  processes,  and  these  movements 
are  recorded  on  the  blackened  paper.  This  is 
a  scientific  application  of  the  popular  plan- 
chette.  (H.O.W.)] 

(6)  Many  other  pieces  for  haptical  work  are 
on  the  market,  used  for  special  purposes  at  the 
various  laboratories.  The  forms  of  aesthesio- 
metric  appliances,  e.g.,  are  very  numerous; 
and  there  are  several  devices  for  investigating 
the  perception  of  weight  (keyboard  pi<essure, 
weight  bags,  weight  funnels,  ftc). 

Besides  the  apparatus  mentioned,  the 
following  materials  are  needed :  corks,  black- 
board and  chalk,  string  with  attached  weight, 
rods  of  varying  size  and  weight,  metal  disks, 
sticking-plaster,  tuning-fork  (for  tickling,  ftc), 
millimetre  scales,  ftc. 

((£)  IVute.  The  apparatus  needed  for  the 
study  of  taste  perception  and  sensation 
consists  of  a  concave  (Iblarging)  mirror, 
a  series  of  fine  camel's-hair  brushes,  and  a 
supply  of  solutions;  see  Sanford,  op.  cit.,  370. 
Various  anaesthetizing  agents  will  also  be 
found  useful. 

(«)  Smell,  The  chief  instrument  is  the 
olfactometer,  the  theory  of  which  is  that  in- 
tensity of  smell  varies  directly  as  extent  of 
odoriferous  surface  exposed.  Zwaardemaker 
has  a  cheap  clinical  olfactometer,  which  does 
well  for  psychological  drill-work ;  and  a  large, 
double  olfactometer,  which  (though  its  use 
requires  extreme  caution)  answers  every 
purpose  for  research  work  (Sanford,  op.  cit., 
371  ;  Zwaardemaker,  Fhysiol.  d.  Geruchs, 
1896). 

The  olfactometer  will  probably  fulfil  all 
laboratory  requirements  (for  minimal  odours, 
discrimination  of  smell,  complementarism  of 
smell,  ftc).  It  is,  however,  useful  to  have 
a  series  of  solutions  (stuidard  synthetic 
products)  and  a  stock  of  solvents  (glycerine, 
cdourless  para£Bn,  ftc.)  on  hand  for  occasional 
use.  Such  a  supply  is,  indeed,  required  for 
the  double  olfactometer.  (E.B.T.) 

[((2)  and  (e)]  The  means  used  are  solu- 
tions of  sugar,  quinine,  tartaric  acid,  salt, 
ftc.  The  substance  is  diluted  in  water  until 
it  can  no  longer  be  distinguished,  or  solutions 


of  different  strength  are  compared.  Zwaarde- 
maker's  olfactometer  consists  of  a  pair  of 
horizontal  tubes,  turoed  upward  at  one  end 
for  insertion  in  the  nostrils.  Over  the  other 
end  are  fitted  in  turn  various  tubes  with 
odoriferous  substances.  A  board  conceals  the 
other  end  from  the  subject's  view,  and  pre- 
vents the  odours  from  reaching  the  nostrils 
except  through  the  tube.  The  strength  of  the 
odour  varies  with  the  distance  that  the  odour- 
tubes  project  out  beyond  the  inhaling  tubes, 
and  tins  furnishes  a  measure  for  the  thres- 
holds of  sensation  and  difference.        (h.o.w.) 

Other  olfactoroetric  devices  are  those  of 
Passy,  ilnn^  Psi^choi.,  ii;  Mesnard,  C  R. 
Acad.  d.  Set.,  June  19,  1893,  and  Eev.  de 
BoUnUqw  ( 1 894),  97 ;  Ch.  Henry,  Rev,  FhUos., 
xxxi.  447,  and  C.  R,  Acad.  d.  Sci.,  Feb.  9, 
1891 ;  Buccola  (for  reaction-time  experi- 
ments), Riv.  di  Ftloe.  Scient.,  1882.  (L.M.-E.M.) 

C.  Apparatus  for  investigating  ihe  Time- 
relations  of  Meriai  Processes:  (i)  Beaction 
Time  (q.  v.).  Reaction  time  is  measured  by 
means  of  the  chronoscope  or  chronograph. 

The  Hipp  chronoscope,  the  form  in  general 
use  by  psychologists,  is  a  clock  whose  hands 
are  connected  with  the  mechanism  by  making 
an  electric  circuit,  and  disconnected  by 
breaking  it  or  vice  versa.  There  are  two 
dials,  each  divided  into  one  hundred  parts :  the 
hand  on  the  upper  dial  makes  a  circuit  in 
one-tenth  of  a  second,  the  lower  in  ten 
seconds;  by  reading  the  two  together,  the 
time  is  indicated  in  thousandths  of  a  second 
(called  (T,  sigma ;  1,000  (rs=  i  sec).  In  practice 
the  clockwork  is  first  started;  then  the 
stimulus  is  given,  which  also  makes  the  circuit, 
thereby  starting  the  hands  at  the  same  instant ; 
when  the  proposed  mental  act  is  completed, 
the  subject  presses  a  reaction  key,  which  stops 
the  hands ;  the  reaction  time  is  the  entire  time 
during  which  the  hands  of  the  clock  have 
moved. 

A  simpler  form  of  chronoscope  is  the  d'Ar- 
sonval  chronometer.  This  has  but  one  dial, 
marking  hundredths  of  a  second ;  it  is  portable 
and  almost  noiseless,  and  is  intended  for 
pathological  use;  once  wound  the  clockwork 
continues  to  go  till  i-un  down.  The  arrange- 
ment for  starting  and  stopping  the  hand  is 
essentially  the  same  as  in  the  Hipp.  The 
pendulum  chronoscope  is  a  pendulum  which 
swings  along  a  scale,  graduated  to  mark 
the  time  occupied  in  swinging.  The  pen- 
dulum is  held  at  the  upper  end  of  the  arc 
by  an  electro-magnet,  and  released  when  the 
stimulus  is  given ;  when  the  subject  reacts, 
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another  electro-magnet  draws  a  pointer  to  the 
scale  and  holds  it,  while  the  pendalom  con- 
tinues its  course.  The  position  of  the  pointer 
indicates  the  reaction  time.  The  chronoscope 
is  usually  '  controlled  *  or  verified  from  time 
to  time  hy  a  control  hammer  or  electric 
tuning-fork. 

The  chroTwgrajph  used  in  psychological  ex- 
periment is  some  form  of  revolving  cylinder, 
such  as  the  kymograph  or  polygraph,  described 
above  (II,  general).  The  time  is  measured 
by  a  tuning-fork,  metronome,  or  seconds  pen- 
dulum, and  recorded  by  means  of  tambours  or 
an  electric  circuit,  llie  electric  tuning-fork 
gives  the  most  accurate  results.  An  electro- 
magnet near  one  prong  of  the  fork  draws  that 
prong ;  this  breaks  the  circuit,  and  the  prong, 
released,  flies  back,  makes  the  circuit  again, 
and  so  on.  The  fork  is  thus  kept  in  vibration, 
and  as  the  circuit  is  made  and  broken  with 
each  vibration,  it  is  recorded  on  the  cylinder 
by  the  Deprez  signal.  When  the  circuit  is 
finally  broken  by  the  reaction  movement,  the 
record  ceases,  though  the  fork  continues  for 
a  time  to  vibrate.  A  continuous  time  record 
may  be  obtained  by  a  quill  attached  to  a 
prong  of  the  fork  and  touching  the  cylinder. 
In  other  forms,  the  record  is  made  by  another 
tuning-fork  vibrating  in  '  sympathy.' 

The  reaction-time  apparatus  includes  also 
the  ttifnuLuB  releaser  and  the  reaeUon  key. 
For  visual  stimuli,  such  as  light,  colours, 
letters,  and  words,  a  screen  with  an  aperture 
is  attached  to  a  pendulum;  as  the  latter 
swings,  the  stimulus,  behind  it,  is  exposed  for 
a  time  to  view;  the  instant  this  exposure 
begins,  the  chronoscope  or  chronograph  circuit 
is  made.  The  two  apparatus  are  combined 
in  the  pendulum  chronoscope.  Instead  of  a 
pendulum,  a  heavy  falling  screen  with  an 
aperture  may  be  used  to  expose  the  stimulus. 
For  sensations  of  sound  a  bell  or  hammer  is 
struck,  and  this  contact  completes  the  circuit, 
which  starts  the  time  apparatus.  For  sensa- 
tions of  touch  a  blunt  point  is  pressed  against 
the  skin,  and  this  movement  completes  the 
circuit. 

The  most  common  form  of  reaction  key  is 
for  the  hand ;  it  is  similar  to  a  telegraphic 
key ;  the  circuit  is  broken  (or  made)  by  press- 
ing a  knob  at  the  end  of  a  lever.  For  reacting 
with  the  vocal  organs  a  lever  is  fastened  to  the 
jaw  or  pressed  against  the  teeth;  when  the 
mouth  is  opened  to  speak  a  circuit  is  broken. 
In  another  (Libbey-Baldwin)  form  the  mouth 
is  placed  at  the  large  end  of  a  funnel ;  a  puff 
of  air    is  sent  through  the  fonnel,  moving 
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a  swinging  metal  tongue  at  the  other  end 
and  breaking  the  circuit.  For  reaction  with 
choice  a  complex  key  is  used,  with  a  lever  for 
each  finger ;  if  one  stimulus  appears,  the  thumb 
lever  is  pressed ;  if  another  stimulus,  the  fore- 
finger lever,  and  so  on,  as  agreed  on  before- 
hand. Or  two  simple  keys  may  be  used  and 
the  reaction  made  with  right  or  left  hand 
respectively. 

(2)  Least  Daration.  The  least  duration  of 
stimulus  consistent  with  a  given  kind  of  per- 
ception is  measured  as  follows :  a  disk  with 
alternate  sectors  of  black  and  white  is  rotated 
on  a  colour-wheel  (described  above,  B.  a,  (4)) ; 
when  the  speed  is  increased  beyond  a  certain 
rate  the  flickering  ceases,  and  we  see  a  uniform 
grey ;  from  the  rate  of  speed  and  width  of  the 
sectors  the  duration  of  the  separate  stimuli  is 
calculated.  Or,  using  a  screen  with  aper- 
ture, attached  to  a  pendulum,  and  taking  a 
printed  word  as  stimulus,  the  speed  of  the 
pendulum  is  increased  or  the  width  of  the 
aperture  diminished  till  the  word  is  no  longer 
distinguishable ;  the  least  time  of  exi)osure  at 
which  the  word  can  be  read  is  thus  deter- 
mined. Arrangements  with  auditory  limiting 
stimuli  have  also  been  used. 

(3)  Time  Relations  of  Different  Senses. 
The  relation  between  simultaneous  percep- 
tions of  visual  and  auditory  stimuli  is  measured 
by  the  eomjplieation  pendulum.  This  consists 
of  a  disk  with  a  scale,  over  which  swings  a 
pointer  attached  to  a  pendulum.  Concealed 
behind  the  disk  is  a  bell,  which  can  be  adjusted 
so  as  to  sound  as  the  pointer  passes  any  given 
point  on  the  scale.  The  subject  notes  the 
point  at  which  the  bell  seems  to  sound ;  the 
direction  and  amount  of  error  depends  upon 
certain  conditions  of  attention,  &c. 

(4)  Ajjpreciation  of  Time.  To  measure  the 
least  noticeable  difference  between  two  periods 
of  '  empty '  time,  the  time-sense  apparatus  is 
used.  It  consists  of  a  disk  with  circular 
scale.  Three  levers,  which  project  from  the 
disk,  may  be  placed  at  any  points  on  the  scale. 
Another  disk,  with  a  single  pointer,  rotates 
over  this,  and  the  pointer  strikes  the  three 
levers  in  turn,  making  an  electric  circuit,  and 
causing  a  bell  or  hammer  to  sound  each  time. 
The  position  of  the  first  two  levers  being  fixed, 
the  third  is  varied  till  the  time  between  the 
second  and  third  taps  is  just  noticeably  dif- 
ferent from  the  time  between  the  first  and 
second.  The  time-sense  apparatus  of  Schu- 
mann is  described  in  Zeitsck.  f  Psychol., 
iv.  I  ff. 

D.  Apparatus  for  investigating  the  TnteUe^ 
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tuoH  Funetiotu :  {i)A  Ueniion,  If  the  attention 
be  maintained  at  a  maximum,  this  maximum 
will  rise  and  fall  at  interrala.  The  rate  of 
fluctuation  is  measured  for  vision  bj  means 
of  the  MasBon  duL  This  is  a  white  surface, 
along  one  radius  of  which  is  a  black  line  of 
uniform  thickness  but  broken  into  segments; 
when  the  disk  is  rotated,  the  inner  segments 
of  the  line,  being  broader  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  drcumference  than  the  outer  segments, 
wOl  give  a  darker  grey.  The  breadth  of  the 
line  IB  such  that  four  or  fiye  rings  are  always 
distinguishable  with  dose  attention ;  the  ring 
next  beyond  alternately  appears  and  disap- 
pears ;  the  alternating  intervals  are  measured 
by  the  chronograph.  For  hearing,  the  ticking 
of  a  watch  at  the  furthest  audible  distance  is 
used,  or  the  faint  sound  of  sand  dropping  con- 
tinuously on  a  metallic  surface ;  the  '  buzzer ' 
of  an  induction  coil,  electric  forks,  singing 
tubes,  Ac,  have  also  been  used.  For  experi- 
ments on  distraction  no  special  apparatus  is 
required ;  but  the  sort  of  distraction  must  be 
carefully  chosen  and  certain  conditions  ful- 
filled. 

(2)  Memory,  Ebbinghaus  has  measured 
the  falling  off  in  accuracy  of  memory  trains 
and  their  latent  force  by  means  of  nonsense 
syllables.  Having  memorized  a  series  of  these 
of  given  length  after  a  certain  number  of  repe- 
titions, he  observed  the  number  of  errors  made 
in  repeating  the  series  after  the  lapse  of  one 
day,  two  days,  ftc.  The  nmnber  of  repetitions 
required  to  releam  the  series  furnished  a 
measure  of  the  latent  force  of  memory. 
Memory  of  intensity  and  intensity-difference 
has  been  measured  in  several  of  the  senses  for 
short  intervals.  The  apparatus  is  the  same 
as  that  used  for  the  threshold  of  intensity- 
difference.  Memory  of  visual  size  has  been 
measured  by  means  of  a  series  of  squares, 
circles,  or  lines  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions. 
One  of  these,  the  standard,  is  shown  and  re- 
moved ;  after  an  interval,  another,  or  others. 
The  falling  off  in  accuracy  is  shown  by  the 
increase  of  the  threshold  value  as  the  time  is 
lengthened. 

(3)  Imaging,  Scripture's  apparatus  for 
measuring  the  intensity  of  images  consists  of 
a  telescope  tube,  through  whidi  the  subject 
observes  a  screen  of  white  paper.  The  latter 
is  illuminated,  faintiy  in  front  and  by  a  vari- 
able flame  behind.  The  subject  is  asked  to 
imagine  threads  like  the  cross  hairs  of  a  tele- 
scope on  the  white  suiface,  and  to  describe 
their  changes  as  the  illumination  is  increased. 
On  the  back  of  the  paper,  unknown  to  him, 
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is  a  real  line,  which  he  finally  sees  and  com- 
pares with  his  imagined  lines.  When  they 
are  equal  in  intensity  the  intensity  of  the  real 
line  fumiBhes  a  measure  of  the  intensity  of 
his  visual  imagination. 

£.  Apparatus  for  AfUhropomsirieal  Mea- 
auremenU.  Measurements  of  height,  weight, 
diameter  of  chest,  &c.,  are  made  by  direct 
means.  The  capacity  of  the  lungs  is  measured, 
by  means  of  a  spirometer.  One  form  of  spiro- 
meter consists  of  an  inverted  jar  resting  in 
water  and  counterbalanced  by  weights.  When 
air  is  blown  through  a  tube  into  this  jar  the 
latter  is  lifted,  the  amount  of  air  sent  in  being 
indicated  on  a  scale.  The  subject  takes  a  full 
breath  and  breathes  out  through  the  tube. 
The  dimensions  of  the  head  are  measured  by 
means  of  the  eraniometer.  One  form  of  this 
apparatus  is  the  hatter's  eonformateur,  which 
is  set  on  the  head  and  indicates  the  outiine  of 
the  largest  horizontal  area  of  the  head.  The 
pupiUometer  is  used  to  measure  the  diameter 
of  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  The  ophthalmomster 
determines  the  curvature  of  the  cornea.  The 
dynamometer,  colour-blindness  tester,  peri- 
meter, Galton's  whistle,  reaction-time,  and 
other  apparatus  described  above  are  also 
employed  in  anthropometrical  tests.     (h.o.w.) 

Literature,  Laboratories,  historical :  Bald- 
win, Psychology  Past  and  Present,  Psychol. 
Rev.  (1894),  i.  4,  and  Princeton  Contrib.  to 
PsychoL,  i.  i ;  Dblababbb,  Ann^  Psychol. 
(1894),  i;  BiNBT,  Psychol.  Exp^r.  (1894,  in- 
exact); Villa,  Psicol.Gontemp.(i  899).  Descrip- 
tions of  single  laboratories  are :  Baldwin, 
Lab.  Univ.  of  Toronto,  Science,  O.S.  (189a) ; 
Floubnot,  Notice  sur  le  Lab.  Psychol,  de 
Oen^ve  (1896);  Titghenjsb,  as  below  (Cor- 
nell laboratory).  In  general:  Titohsneb, 
Mind,  N.8.,  vii.  311  (with  bibliography), 
and  Amer.  J.  of  Psychol.,  xi.  251 ;  Bucgola, 
Legge  del  tempo ;  Mantovani,  Psicol.  Fisiol. ; 
Kbohn,  Amer.  J.  of  Psychol.  (1892),  iv 
(Oerman  labs.),  and  JEtep.  of  U.  S.  Comm'r. 
of  Educ.  (1892)  (labs,  in  U.  S.) ;  Beohtebbw, 
Cong,  de  Zool.  de  1892  (1893),  iii  (lab.  at 
Kasan);  Henbi,  Bev.  Philos.  (1893),  xxxv. 
12  (German  labs.);  Sanfobd,  Amer.  J.  of 
Psychol.  (1893),  V  (suggestions  of  equip- 
ment) ;  Psychology  in  American  Colleges  and 
Universities  (by  various  authors),  Amer.  J. 
of  Psychol.  (1890),  iii  (2);  De  Vabigny, 
Rev.  Scient.  (1894),  4th  S.,  i.  (lab.  at  Univ. 
of  Wise);  Stbatton,  Science  (1896),  N.S., 
iv.  (Leipzig  lab.) ;  Tokabskt,  Zapiski  Psichol. 
Lab.  (1896)  i  (Moscow  lab.);  Bebillon, 
Notice  sur  rlnstitut  Psychophysiologique  de 
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Paria  (1897) ;  Cabblakt,  Le  Lab.  de  Physiol, 
dee  Sensations  de  la  Sorbonne  (1897);  Va- 
BOHiDB,  Key.  d.  Bev.  (1898),  xxiy  (Paris 
lab.);  Jabtbow,  Official  Catalogue  of  tbe 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  ( 1 893), Pt.  XII 
(psychological  exhibit).  (j.mck.o.-h.g.w.) 

Apparatus :  see  especially  the  reports  (with 
discussions)  of  the  Committee  on  Tests  of  the 
Amer.  Psychol.  Assoc.,  Psychol.  Bev.,  1895  ff., 
and  the  topic  Tbbts  (psychophysical);  San- 
70BI),  Course  in  Exper.  Psychol.;  Wvkdt, 
Physiol.  Psychol.  (4th  ed.);  MOkbtxbbbbo, 
Psychol.  Lab.  of  Harvard  Univ.  (1893) » 
H.  C.  Wabbbn,  art.  '  Becording  Apparatus ' 
(psychological),  in  Johnson's  Univl.  Cjrc.  (new 
ed.),  Appendix  (which  has  been  quoted,  by 
permission,  in  tins  article);  Scbiptubb,  The 
New  Psychol. ;  Titohkneb,  Outline  of  Psy- 
chol.; Exper.  Psychol.,  i.  i.  2  (1901);  Mind 
(as  cited  above),  and  Amer.  J.  of  Psychol., 
Jan.,  1900;  Ann^  PyschoL,  esp.  i.  460,  530, 
531,  iL  776,  iii.  652  ft,  iv.  245,  253,  303 ; 
many  papers  in  the  Philos.  Stud.,  Psychol. 
Bev.,  Zeitsch.  f.  Psychol.,  Amer.  J.  of  Psychol., 
Arch.  f.  OphthaL,  Pfltlger's  Arch.,  Biv.  Sperim. 
di  Freniat.,  describe  special  instruments. 
Pathological  appliances  and  their  use  are  de- 
scribed by  MoBSXLLi,  Semej.  malat.  ment. 
(1895-8).  See  alsothe  catalogues  of  the  various 
instrument  dealers :  Yeixlin,  Konig,  Appunn, 
Bothe,  Zimmermann,  Petzold,  Cambridge 
Scientific  Instrument  Company,  Queen,  Biddle, 
Meyrowitz,  Chicago  Lab.  Supply  Co.,  Columbia, 
Yale,  and  Clark  Universities'  Psychological 
Instrument  Makers.        (b.b.t.-h.o.w.-j.m.b.) 

Labour  [Lat.  labor]:  Ger.  Arbeit;  Fr. 
travail ;  Ital.  lavoro.  ESort  directed  towards 
a  more  or  less  remote  economic  end. 

The  conscious  separation  of  the  end  from 
the  means  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  labour. 

The  first  labour  of  importance  under  the 
limits  of  this  definition  arose  from  the  system 
of  slavery.  For  this  labour  the  motive  was 
fear.  With  the  progress  of  emancipation  re- 
ward takes  the  place  of  compulsion  as  a 
stimulus. 

It  is  a  mooted  question  whether  all  labour 
involves  pain.  The  presumption  generally  is 
that  it  does ;  for  if  there  is  a  future  happiness 
to  be  attained,  men  will  generally  continue  to 
work  for  it  until  stopped  by  a  present  dis- 
comfort, which  counterbalances  the  anticipa- 
tion of  future  good  as  a  present  motive.  But 
there  would  appear  to  be  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  i.  e.  counterbalancing  motives  not  pro- 
perly classed  as  poins.  (A.T.H.) 

La  BmyAref  Joan  do.  (1639-96.)   Bom 
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at  Dourdan,  he  was  educated  in  Paris  for  the 
law  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1 665.  In  1 684, 
through  the  influence  of  Bossuet,  he  became 
tutor  to  the  due  de  Bourbon  in  the  house  of 
Conde,  to  which  he  remained  attached  until 
his  death.  Admitted  to  the  Academy  in 
1693. 

Laotantiiulf  Fixmiaaiui.  Also  called 
Lucius  Caecilius,  or  Caelius.  One  of  the 
Church  fathers,  bom  near  the  middle  of 
the  3rd  century  a.  d.,  either  in  Italy  or  in 
Africa.  Studied  rhetoric  under  Amobiua,  and 
became  distinguished  for  his  eloquence  and 
learning.  About  301  he  was  made  professor 
of  Latin  eloquence  in  Nicomedia,  became  a 
Christian,  and  wrote  in  defence  of  the  new 
religion.  Called  to  Treves  by  the  Emperor 
Constantine  as  tutor  of  his  son  Crispus,  he  is 
supposed  to  have  died  there  about  330.  See 
Patristic  Philosophy  (4). 

Laisoos-fkiro  [Fr.]  :  also  used  in  Geiman ; 
Ital.  huciar  fare,  Uuciar  possare.  *  Let  things 
take  their  own  course.' 

A  maxim  of  practical  economics,  based  on 
the  observation  that  the  dangers  from  too 
much  government  interference  are  greater 
than  those  from  too  little  government  inter- 
ference. Sometimes,  but  erroneously,  made 
the  basis  of  a  theory  of  commercial  ethics. 

This  phrase  was  apparently  first  used  by 
the  Marquis  d'Argenson  in  an  anonymous 
letter  to  the  Journal  £conomigue  in  175 1.  It 
is  less  correctly  attributed  to  de  Goumay. 

Literature:  Okcken,  Die  Maxime  laissez- 
faire  (1886).  (A.T.H.) 

Lallmg  [Lat.  lallare,  Gr.  XoXcur,  to  speak]  : 
Ger.  LaUen^  Stammeln  (stammering);  Fr. 
balbutiement  i  Ital.  baJbuzie,  bailbettamento. 
A  defect  in  precision  of  articulation  such  as 
characterizes  the  speech  of  childhood. 

It  becomes  a  disorder  if  it  fails  to  disappear 
in  due  time  with  education,  as  is  fr^uently 
the  case  with  backward  and  defective  children. 
Specific  lalling  may  appear  as  a  difficulty  in 
pronouncing  accurately  single  sounds  or 
groups  of  Eounds,  and  may  thus  characterize 
individuals,  classes,  or  races.  Cf.  Dtslalia. 
See  also  Anabthbia,  and  Spsxch  and  its 
Defects.  (j.j.) 

Lalo-  [Gr.  XaXriy,  to  speak] :  Ger.  Lalo-; 
Fr.  lalo- :  Ital.  lalo-.  The  term  lalo-  (used  in 
combination)  indicates  the  articulatory  factor 
of  speech,  as  distinguished  from  the  intel- 
lectual factor  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
association  factor  on  the  other. 

In  general,  disturbances  in  speech  utterance 
would  thus  be  lalopathies;  in  the  formation 
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of  tliotights  prelimioary  to  epeeoh,  logopa- 
thies;  and  in  the  associatiTe  bonds  between 
thought  and  speech,  aphasias  or  dysphasias 
(see  Looo-,  and  Spssch  and  its  Defbctb). 
Stuttering  and  stammering  are  commou 
forms  of  lalopathj.  Likewise  laloplegia  has 
been  used  to  indicate  a  paralysis  affecting 
speech  utterance.  (J*J0 

Lunftroky  Jaui-Baptiste  Piane  An- 
toiiM  de  Monet,  Cheralimr  de.  (i744~ 
1829.)  A  well-known  French  naturalist.  He 
was  the  eleventh  child,  and  intended  for  the 
Jesuits.  Deserting  them  for  the  army,  he 
was  very  soon  named  to  a  lieutenancy.  An 
accident  disqualified  him  for  service,  and  he 
went  to  Paris  to  study  medicine.  Li  1781-2 
Buffon  obtained  for  him  an  appointment  as 
botanist  to  the  king,  and  he  travelled 
extensively  in  Europe.  In  1788  he  re- 
ceived a  botanical  appointment  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris,  and  in  1793  was 
offered  a  chair  in  zoology.  Stricken  soon 
afterwards  with  blindness,  he  did  not  cease  to 
labour,  and  between  1815  and  1822  published 
his  greatest  zoological  work.  The  devotion 
of  his  family,  and  particularly  of  his  eldest 
daughter,  redeemed  these  later  years  for 
science.    See  Laharckibm,  and  Hebebitt. 

TiftiiiftroViwn  or  TrfMiufcroWaniin  ;  Ger. 
Lamarck'ische  Lehre ;  Ft,  LamarckUme  ;  Ital. 
Lamarekismo,  (i)  The  doctrine  that  use  and 
disuse,  broadly  considered,  are  the  main  deter- 
minants of  adaptations  of  structure  in  animal 
species.  (2)  The  view  that  specific  modifica- 
tions or  'acquired  characters'  of  individuals 
are  inherited  by  their  offspring  is  also  called 
Lamarckism,  Lamarckian  Inheritance,  or 
Neo-Lamarckism.    Cf.  Obthooenesis. 

(i)  This  doctrine  was  summarized  by  La- 
marck in  his  'Third'  and  'Fourth  Laws,' 
which  are:  (a)  The  development  of  organs 
and  their  power  of  action  are  constantly 
determined  by  the  use  of  these  organs;  (6) 
All  that  has  been  acquired,  begun,  or  changed 
in  the  structure  of  individuals  during  the 
course  of  their  life  is  preserved  in  re- 
production and  transmitted  to  the  new  in- 
dividuals which  spring  from  those  which  have 
experienced  the  changes.'  More  generally  he 
elsewhere  says, '  The  gains  or  losses  of  organic 
development,  due  to  use  or  disuse,  are 
transmitted  to  offspring.' 

(2)  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  use 
and  disuse,  together  with  the  direct  effects  of 
environing  forces,  may  determine  modifica- 
tions of  structure  in  the  course  of  individual 
life ;  but  many  zoologists  contend  that  such 
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modifications  are  not  inherited,  and  are 
therefore  inoperative  in  the  evolution  of 
species.  The  latter  therefore  reject  the 
essentially  Lamarckian  doctrine  of  the  trans- 
mission of  the  effects  of  use  and  disuse.  On 
the  other  hand,  Lamarckian  inheritance  is 
often  emphasized  in  opposition  to  natural 
selection.  Hyatt  and  Cope  in  America, 
Eimer  in  Germany,  Cunningham  and  Henslow 
in  England,  Canestrini  and  Cattaneo  in  Italy, 
support  the  views  of  Lamarck.  The  trend 
of  opinion  in  the  last  decade  has  been  dis- 
tinctly against  the  Lamarckian  view.    Cf. 

HeBEDITT.  (O.LL.M.-J.K.B.) 

The  Lamarckian  or  Orthogenesis  theory  of 
evolution  may  be  illustrated  by  the  diagram 
given  below ;  it  is  sufficiently  described  by 
its  lettering.  It  may  be  compared  with  the 
analogous  diagrams  given  under  Natural 
Selection  and  Obthoflasy. 


LL',  Ime  of  eyolution.  i ,  2,  ftc.,  luocasaiye  genera- 
tious  by  phyrical  heredity.  0,  e\  ftc,  congenital 
endowment,  m,  m\  &c.,  acquired  modificationa.  The 
modification  of  one  generation  is  added  to  the  endow- 
ment  of  the  next  (Xfsx-nrHEBiTANCB  (q.  y.)). 

Literature:  Lauarck,  Fhilos.  Zool.  (1809), 
and  Hist.  Nat.  (1816-22).  See  also  under  Evo- 

LUTIOK,  ACQUIBED    ChABACTEBS,  HeBEDITY, 

and  Natubal  Selection.  (j.m.b.,  cll.m.) 
Lunberty  Jduum  Hemrich.  (1728- 
77.)  Bom  in  Elsass.  He  travelled  as  tutor 
to  two  young  Swiss  noblemen.  In  1764  he 
went  to  Berlin  and  was  made  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  by  Frederick  II.  He 
wrote  in  mathematics,  natural  science,  and 
metaphysics. 

La  Mettrie,  Jnlien  OJfray  de.  (1709- 
51.)  Bom  at  St.  Malo,  Brittany.  Phy- 
sician in  the  army  of  the  duke  of  Oramont, 
he  was  discharged  because  one  of  his  publi- 
cations was  materialistic  and  atheistic.  He 
was  also  compelled  to  leave  France  in  1746, 
and  repaired  to  Holland,  but  was  expelled 
again.     Frederick  II  invited  him  to  Berlin, 
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and  he  accepted,  living  in  close  intimacy  with 
the  emperor  until  hie  death. 

XtfMicagter  and  Xiancaatrian  87Bt«m: 
see  Bell  .  akd  Lahcabteb  (Monitorial 
System). 

XAndv  lAud  Value  [AS.  land,  l<md]:  Ger. 
Land,  Land-  (or  Bodenr)  Werth;  Fr.  terre, 
valewr  de  la  ierre;  Ital.  terra,  valore  deUa 
terra.  The  original  and  indestructible  powers 
of  the  soil ;  the  price  which  is  paid  lor  the 
right  to  use  those  powers. 

The  separation  of  land  from  capital  has 
been  found  impossible  in  practice  and  difficult 
in  theory.  The  value  of  a  piece  of  real  estate 
is  attributed  to  land  rather  than  to  capital 
(i)  so  far  as  it  is  due  to  location  rather  than 
to  improvements  (original  powers),  (2)  so  far 
as  it  can  be  used  recurrently  rather  than 
used  up  (indestructible  powers). 

We  can  determine  the  original  value  of 
capital  directly,  and  then  estimate  the  return 
at  the  market  rate  of  interest.  Deducting 
this  interest  from  the  total  net  income  of  the 
property,  the  remainder  is  economic  rent ; 
from  which  we  deduce  the  land  value  by 
applying  a  rate  of  capitalization,  which  is  the 
inverse  of  the  rate  of  interest. 

Literature :  Geoboe,  Progress  and  Poverty; 
Walksb,  Land  and  its  Beut ;  Lobia,  Analisi 
della  propriety  capitalista  (1889).         (a.t.h.) 

Land  Tenure :  see  Tekube. 

Lange,  Friedrich  Albert.  (1828-75.) 
Educated  at  Ztirich  and  Bonn.  Teacher  in 
the  gymnasium  at  Koln,  Privat-docent  at 
Bonn  and  then  at  Zdrich,  professor  of  philo- 
sophy at  Marburg,  where  he  died.  His 
History  of  Matericdiem  is  his  greatest  work. 

Language  [Lat.  Ungua,  tongue]:  Ger. 
Sprache;  Fr.  langage;  Ital.  linguaggio. 
Language  is  the  communication  of  thought 
through  speech-sounds.  The  expression  of 
thought  through  signs,  as  in  the  system  of 
communication  employed  among  deaf-mutes, 
is  based  in  general  upon  the  written  form  of 
vocal  speech  ;  and  the  systems  of  communica- 
tion by  gesture,  common  among  roving,  un- 
civilized tribes,  and  serving  to  supplement  or 
replace  language,  are  not  included  under  the 
head  of  lajnguage  proper,  inasmuch  as  they 
involve  few  of  the  problems  of  speech-psycho- 
logy and  speech-history.  Of.  Speech  Func- 
tion, and  Speech  and  its  Defects. 

Language  cannot  be  defined  as  merely  the 
expression  of  thought,  for  its  character  and 
history  are  determined  quite  as  much  by  the 
consideration  of  intelligibility  as  by  that  of 
expression.      The   impulse   to  expression   is 
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individual,  but  the  function  of  speech  is  social. 
The  form  which  individual  expression  shall 
take  is  determined  in  the  main  by  what  the 
hearer  can  understand.  As  the  hearer  on 
different  occasions  listens  to  different  speakers, 
and  in  turn  addresses  different  hearers,  the 
necessities  of  general  intelligibility  and  com- 
mon currency  make  speech  a  community 
possession,  and  hence  a  social,  and  not  an 
individual,  product.  As  tradition  fixes  its 
validity  practically  beyond  the  conscious  power 
of  the  individual  to  make  or  change,  it  is 
historically  determined,  and  ranks  as  a  sodo- 
historical  institution. 

The  normal  individual  is  bom  with  the 
faculty  of  speech,  but  not  with  its  endowment 
If  he  is  deaf,  he  will  be  in  consequence  dumb. 
Bom  of  a  certain  race  or  tribe  or  nation,  he 
inherits  nothing  of  the  speech-characteristics 
or  the  speech-materialB  of  either.  An  English 
child  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  exclusive 
environment  of  the  Chinese  language  will 
speak  that  language  without  a  trace  of  his 
English  parentage  in  tone  or  idiom.  What 
we  call  the  Scotch  accent  and  the  Lish  brogue 
are  not  due  to  any  peculiarity  in  the  form  or 
texture  of  the  speech-organs  in  the  individual 
speaker,  but  to  the  influences  which  governed 
his  early  imitative  reception  of  language.  He 
speaks  as  he  heard.  Language  is  therefore, 
in  its  distinctive  character,  purely  socio* 
historical,  and  not  racial  or  physical.  The 
individual  receives  his  language  as  he  does  in 
general  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  society 
about  him,  not  as  he  does  the  colour  of  his 
hair  or  the  tint  of  his  skin. 

The  process  by  which  the  child  comes  into 
possession  of  language  is  a  process  of  accommo- 
dation to  its  environment.  The  first  vague 
articulations  of  the  infant  treat  the  organs  of 
speech  as  a  new-found  toy.  They  are  handy 
instruments  for  the  production  of  interesting 
noises.  Gradually,  through  continued  use  and 
practice,  the  little  individual  gains  control  of 
the  various  paiis  of  the  mechanism.  Soon  it 
begins  to  imitate  crudely  the  speech-sounds 
it  hears  in  its  environment;  then  it  begins 
to  note  the  connection  these  sounds  have  in 
usage  with  objects  and  qualities.  Therewith 
it  starts  on  its  career  as  a  language-user. 
The  beginning  of  this  career  is  marked  by  the 
acceptance  of  speech  as  a  social  instrument,  and 
by  a  self-adjustment  therein  involved  in  a 
traditional  social  order.  During  the  second 
year  of  the  child's  life  the  acquisition  of  new 
words  as  speech-signs  advances  rapidly,  but 
always  subject  to  the  limitations  arising  from 
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incomplete  control  of  the  mechanism  of  articu- 
lation, incomplete  registration  of  the  content 
of  hearing,  or  incomplete  co-ordination  of 
hearing  and  reproduction  in  speaking.  See 
Spbxch  and  its  Dbfects.  At  any  period 
in  the  development  of  the  child's  control  of 
the  linguistic  apparatus  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  same  sound  or  combination  of  sounds 
is  alike  treated  in  diiferent  words.  A  child 
who  says  pik  for  'speak'  will  say  pdbn  for 
•  spoon/  &c.,  or  who  says  punny  for  *  funny  * 
will  say  pdat  for  *  foot.'  The  following  words 
taken  from  the  usage  of  a  child  of  twenty-five 
months  illustrate  tibis  regularity  in  the  treat- 
ment of  sounds  and  groups  of  sounds;  the 
words  are  given  in  simple  phonetic  writing : 
pi,  *fish';  ftdbt,  'foot';  pig^  'figs';  pa^, 
•fire';  |3dl  \ '  fall' ; /?i,  *  please ' ;  Aou, 'house'; 
ki,  'kiss';  tSn,  'tongs';  hd^  'box';  />{, 
'  fish ' ;  hedy  '  bread ' ;  dtmi,  '  oatmeal ' ;  kd, 
'  cross,'  also  '  cloth ' ;  jpa,  '  fast '  \  de,  *  dress ' ; 
b(Kk,  'black';  dum,  'drum';  jt^m,  'pink'; 
ieuy  *  change ' ;  tUd, '  sea-shore ' ;  tugi, '  sugar ' ; 
tce9,  *  chair ' ;  kdpif '  cofiee.'  All  this  shows  that 
the  acquisition  of  speech  does  not  proceed  as  the 
haphazard  acquirement  of  individual  words. 
The  incompleteness  of  control  is  not  a  matter 
of  incomplete  articulation  alone;  it  is  incom- 
pleteness in  the  control  of  the  linguistic 
faculty  as  a  whole.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  the  uniformities  observed  are  valid  only 
fr>r  a  single  individual.  Different  children 
differ  greatly  in  their  progress  towards  complete 
mastery  of  speech,  but  each  has  its  own  laws 
of  uniformity  within  the  compass  of  its  own 
vocabulary. 

In  any  inquiry  concerning  the  attitude  of 
the  individual  towards  his  language,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  rigid  discrimination  between 
what  we  may  call  the  naive  attitude  and  that 
which  is  affected  by  reflection,  i.  e.  by  the 
more  or  less  thorough  review  and  comparison 
of  the  materials  contained  in  the  language, 
or  by  instruction  based  upon  such  review, 
such  as  is  given  by  grammars,  dictionaries, 
and  teachers.  The  reflective  attitude  suc- 
ceeds in  partially  isolating  language  from 
its  thought-stimulus,  and  observing  it  as  an 
objective  phenomenon.  The  nuve  attitude 
receives  it  as  it  comes  in  full  and  undis- 
turbed association  with  its  content. 

The  naive  attitude  is  characterized  by  a 
consciousness  that  language  and  content,  name 
and  thing,  belong  to  each  other  absolutely ; 

^  6  IB  here,  and  in  following,  a  symbol  for  open  o  in 
not ;  6  for  close  o  in  noU ;  a  for  open  e,  m  in  hack ;  i 
for  close  e,  as  in  pain ;  9  for  the  '  obscure  *  vowel. 
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or  rather  by  an  absence  of  any  consciousness 
to  the  contrary.  The  thing  is  unthinkable 
without  a  name.  If  the  name  be  unknown,  it 
is  an  unfortunate  accident,  for  surely  there 
is  a  name,  and  to  know  it  gives  power  and 
control.  It  is  indicative  of  Jehovah's  power 
that  he  '  telleth  the  number  of  the  stars,  and 
calleth  them  all  by  name '  (Ps.  cxlvii.  4).  The 
name  is  not  a  mere  convenient  tag,  but  is 
a  form  of  the  thing  itself.  A  change  of  name 
involves  a  change  of  character,  and  vice  versa ; 
thus,  in  the  case  of  proper  names,  Saul  to 
Paul,  Jacob  to  Israel.  A  thing  has  one  native, 
inherent  name,  and  that  name  betrays  its 
nature.  'The  swine  is  rightly  so  named,' 
says  the  old  proverb;  and  the  true  attitude 
of  the  son  of  nature  towards  language  is 
revealed  in  the  nuve  remark  of  the  peasant : 
'That  the  astronomers  can  tell  how  far  off 
the  stars  are,  and  how  they  move,  that  I  can 
understand;  but  how  in  the  world  can  they 
ever  get  at  their  names  1'  Cf.  PoUe,  Wie 
denkt  daa  Volk  Ober  die  Spraohe  9  (1889). 

So  profound  is  the  naive  sense  for  the 
natural  connection  of  words  with  the  things 
they  denote,  that  one's  own  language  in 
comparison  with  stranger  tongues  is  regarded 
as  the  standard  from  which  the  others  have 
departed.  The  sound  of  conversation  in  a 
foreign  language  excites  compassionate  mirth, 
for,  forsooth,  it  is  a  pitiful  perversion  of  the 
one  standard  speech.  If  a  foreigner  cannot 
understand  you,  instinct  suggests  louder 
enunciation.  Deafness  is  the  natural  explana- 
tion of  his  failure  to  understand.  Prejudice 
against  dialect  and  brogue  is  one  of  the 
hardest  snakes  for  reason  to  strangle.  Stranger 
words  are  felt  to  be  approximations  to  our 
own.  Meaning  is  read  into  them,  or  they  are 
corrected  to  our  standard.  The  naive  inter- 
pretation of  French  frorUispiee  (Lat.  -tpieere) 
is  betrayed  in  the  telltale  orthogi-aphy-^pteee. 
Gk.  yXvKvppi{a,  'sweetroot,'  becomes  liquiritia 
by  virtue  of  liqueo  I 

The  linguistic  sense  '  abhors  the  vacuum  of 
a  meaningless  word.'  It  refuses  to  treat 
names  as  tags.  It  insists  that  names  contain 
a  clue  to  the  character  of  the  thing.  Hence 
arise  the  legions  of  folk-etymologies  involving 
perversion  of  native  words — coatplaster  for 
caurtplaster,  ashfdt  for  asphalt,  and  the  like. 
But  subtler  and  far  more  insidious  are  the 
cases  where  meanings  creep  into  the  empty 
shells  without  changing  the  outward  shape  of 
the  shells,  and  betray  their  presence  only 
incidentally.  Thus  shoplifter  is  very  commonly 
associated   in   thought  with  lift,  though  its 
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latter  component  is  connected  with  Greek 
KXcfrrciv,  *  to  steal ' ;  bric-a-brac  conveys  to 
many  minds  the  notion  of  fragments ;  preface, 
despite  Lat.  praefattum,  is  likely  to  shape  its 
use  according  to  a  false  suggestion  of  face ; 
dud  (O.  Lat.  dueUum  =  beUum)  has  indeed 
changed  its  value  in  deference  to  the  intrud- 
ing idea  of  duo,  just  as  par-  in  parboil  has 
shifted  from  the  value  *very'  (Lat,  per-) 
under  the  misleading  influence  of  jyart; 
hosiler  (cf.  hostel,  hdtel)  has  certainly  suffered 
from  association  with  horee ;  miniature,  a 
derivative  of  minium,  *  red  lead/  has  come  to 
involve  the  suggestion  of  smallness  through 
influence  of  minimus.  These  few  illustra- 
tions represent  a  widespread  influence  of 
tremendous  power  which  is  continually  at 
work  honey-combing,  undermining,  reshaping 
the  whole  fabric  and  structure  of  language. 

Closely  akin  to  this  first  characteristic  of 
the  naive  attitude  towards  language  is  a  second, 
which  is  indeed  scarcely  more  than  its  corollary. 
Words  are  regarded  not  only  as  the  native 
and  inherently  proper  names  of  things,  but  in 
their  relations  to  other  words  maintain  a  form 
which  sets  forth  their  relation  in  value.  Form 
and  content  are  believed  to  consort  naturally 
together.  This  naive  belief  manifests  itself 
in  the  incessant  pressure  towards  endowing 
like  content  with  like  expression.  It  may  be 
the  content  which  yields,  as  in  the  cases  we 
have  already  cited,  e.  g.  parboil  and  dud,  or 
it  may  be  the  form.  It  matters  little  from 
which  side  the  impulse  comes;  the  goal  of 
the  tendency  is  one — to  give  like  content  like 
expression. 

The  phenomena  of  change  commonly  classed 
under  the  head  of  the  action  of  analogy  belong 
to  the  adjustment  of  form  to  content.  The 
child  who  changes  know,  knew  to  know, 
knowed,  after  the  analogy  of  love,  loved,  or 
think,  thought  to  think,  thunk,  after  the 
analogy  of  sing,  sung,  is  frankly  following 
a  tendency  which  the  maturer  man  resists, 
only  because  the  traditional  irregularity  is 
more  firmly  impressed  upon  him  by  usage ;  but 
the  way  of  the  child  is  the  way  the  current 
sweeps. 

Among  the  phenomena  of  analogy  are  to  be 
noted  cases  where  (i)  words  diverse  in  form 
are  brought  into  association  by  likeness  of 
signification.  Such  words  appearing  together 
on  the  level  of  consciousness  in  response  to 
an  idea  may  become  confused,  and  a  case  of 
'telescoping'  result;  thus  exactly  and  pre- 
cisdy  may  yield  prezackly ;  similar  are  unth- 
strain,  begincement.     In  the  field  of  syntax 


appear  phenomena  like  Greek  rU  v6$€p  tl; 
*  That's  the  book  of  which  I  was  telling  you 
about,'  ftc.  (2)  Words  diverse  in  form  are 
associated  by  affinity  of  signification,  i.  e.  by 
sharing  some  like  category  of  idea,  and  through 
this  association  a  change  of  form  results 
intended  to  mark  the  like  category  of  idea 
with  a  like  body  of  form.  Thus  Latin  *oille 
(cf.  dim)  becomes  ills  after  the  analogy  of 
isie,  ipse.  Fdtruary  becomes  Febyv4jajf  after 
the  analogy  of  Ja/rmary,  Female  displaces 
*femd  after  the  analogy  of  male. 

Most  notable  under  this  head  is  the  drift 
towards  the  adoption  of  like  function  signs,  as 
for  the  expression  of  like  moods,  tenses,  cases, 
&c.  Thus  on  the  analogy  of  Lat.  tribui, 
tributus,  &c.,  habuiy  habitus  become  habvsi, 
*habtUttSf  as  shown  in  the  Italian  avuto,  Fr. 
eu ;  and  ddnd,  debitus  become  debui,  *debutus 
(Fr.  dUi)^  &c.  Lat.  esse  yields  to  the  more 
familiar  type  of  regime  and  becomes  *essere^  as 
shown  in  Fr.  Ure, 

The  same  general  tendency  which  causes 
like  cases  of  different  nouns  to  take  the  same 
endings  forces  different  cases  of  the  same 
nouns  to  use  the  same  stem.  It  is  a  tendency 
to  express  like  by  like.  Thus  Lat  honos, 
honoris,  &c.,  become  Aonor,  honoris,  £ng. 
cloths  as  plural  of  doth  displaces  the  phoneti- 
cally consistent  dothes^  which  however  sur- 
vives in  the  isolation  of  a  special  significance. 
Vulg.  £ng.  threble  for  trd>le  through  influence 
of  three  belongs  under  this  head. 

The  creation  of  the  new  form  in  the  interest 
of  completer  system  does  not  of  necessity 
involve  the  entire  abandonment  of  the  old. 
Such  older  forms  surviving  through  attach- 
ment to  some  peculiar  signification  or  peculiar 
use,  or  through  relegation  to  another  gram-* 
matical  category,  are  known  as  'isolated' 
forms,  and  are  of  .the  highest  scientific 
importance  as  furnishing  a  clue  to  the  status 
anterior  to  the  levelling.  Thus  Fr.  dH  repre- 
sents a  Latin  *ddfutus^  but  the  older  ddlUus, 
debita  survives  in  dette,  being  rescued  by  its 
employment  as  a  noun.  Lat.  pondus,  -eris,  is 
a  neuter,  but  its  earlier  condition  as  a  noun 
of  the  masc  o-declension  is  betrayed  by  the 
adverb  /^ovufo.  Despite  pennies  the  older 
plural  pence  survives  through  its  peculiar 
use;  80. brethren  versus  brothers;  cf.  dder 
versus  elder. 

The  process  of  levelling  and  systematizing 
in  language  is  continually  producing  a  super- 
fluity of  forms.  The  new  and  the  old  are  in 
perpetual  struggle.  Sometimes  the  old  pre- 
vails through  force  of  tradition;    and  this 
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occurs  most  commonly  in  the  case  of  the  most 
used  words,  which  show,  in  consequence,  the 
greatest  '  irregularitj '  of  inflection.  The 
'regular'  is  in  genenJ  modem,  the  irregular 
antique.  Sometimes  the  new  prevails,  dis- 
placing the  old;  sometimes  the  new  asserts 
its  place  in  the  system,  leaving  the  old  in  the 
isolation  of  a  special  use.  Language  fre- 
quently avails  itself  of  the  superfluity  of  form 
to  acquire  the  means  of  diflerentiating  signifi- 
cation and  use.  It  does  not  create  the  super- 
fluity for  the  sake  of  the  differentiation. 

To  return  now  to  our  inquiry  conceming 
the  naive  attitude  of  the  individual  toward 
his  language,  we  may  note  as  a  third  main 
characterization  that  the  value  and  power  of 
words  and  expressions  is  not  determined  by 
any  consideration  of  their  history  or  etymology, 
nor  by  any  thorough  or  conscious  review  of 
their  various  uses  such  as  dictionaries  sum- 
marize in  'definitions,'  but  by  a  direct  and 
unconsciously  formulated  feeling  for  their 
character  derived  from  experience  of  their 
use  in  the  various  associations  of  speech. 
One  who  could  not  possibly  define  the  differ^ 
ence  between  big  and  great  might  use  them 
correctly.  Words  carry  with  them  an  atmo- 
sphere derived  from  association  in  use  which 
gives  them  a  character.  Forms  like  dothf 
Jiath,  vnst,  thou,  have  now  a  stately  effect,  not 
from  anything  inherent  in  this  form,  but 
because  of  their  association  with  Holy  Writ, 
the  liturgy,  and  prayer.  When  first  used  in 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  they  were  common 
words  and  carried  no  such  effect.  The  judg- 
ments of  taste  in  language  and  style  are 
generally  based  upon  this  filing  concerning 
the  character  of  words  rather  than  upon  any 
rational  criteria  which  etymology  or  scientific 
grammar  can  supply. 

The.  standards  of  *  correctness '  in  language 
must  also  be  ultimately  based  upon  this  feel- 
ing, so  far  as  they  are  really  trustworthy. 
The  canons  of  the  purists  have  often  however 
been  found,  when  put  to  the  test,  to  rely  upon 
superficially  conceived  criteria;  for  instance, 
the  pronoun  'em  in  go  and  get  *em  would 
probably  be  condemned  as  involving  careless 
and  lax  pronunciation  of  them.  This  however 
is  not  the  fact;  em  is  not  historically  an 
abbreviation  of  them,  but  an  independent 
pronoun,  and  the  apostrophe  is  misleading. 
If  it  be  true  that  good  taste  condemns  the  use 
of  em,  then  the  canon  can  be  based  on  that 
observed  fact,  and  not  on  the  false  historical 
statement.  The  feeling  against  em,  at  least 
in  dignified  speech,  is  probably  due  to  a  feel- 


ing that  it  is  an  abbreviation.  In  a  similar 
way  the  word  victuals  has  been  demeaned  in 
the  eyes  of  linguistic  taste  by  the  notion  that 
its  pronunciation  vittlea  is  a  perversion ;  yet 
vittles  is  the  correct  historical  representative 
of  Middle  English  vittaiUea,  just  as  battles  is 
of  battaiUes.  It  is  the  rococo  orthography 
victuals  which  has  been  the  word's  undoing. 
The  historically  correct  pronunciation  of  aretic 
is  artie,  which  was  indeed  the  Old  French 
and  Middle  English  form,  but  the  elegant 
spelling,  remodelled  after  the  Greek,  has  in 
recent  years  started  up  a  bastard  pronuncia- 
tion arktik,  which  with  its  appearance  of 
genuineness  is  dispossessing  the  true  heir ;  so 
leftenant,  the  oori'ect  pronunciation  of  lieu- 
tenant, is  in  America  shrinking  before  lUtS- 
nant.  The  purism  which  attempts  to  separate 
the  word  don^t^yau  {dontht)  into  don't  and  you 
is  utterly  false  to  historical  phonology;  you 
is  an  enclitic,  and  -<y-  yields  eh  {ti),  as  in 
orchard  from  ortyard.  The  sentiment,  so  &r 
as  it  exists,  against  the  pronunciation  donthA, 
nethir  (nature),  &c.,  appears  to  have  been 
awakened  by  the  false  humour  of  dontchoo 
and  natehoor.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  so 
falsely  conceived  a  sentiment  will  make  itself 
in  this  case  a  permanent  position  in  taste. 
Etymologies,  furthermore,  as  they  can  only 
show  by  what  processes  a  word  reaches  a 
present  or  any  given  stadium  of  use,  can 
never  be  properly  employed  to  fetter  or  direct 
the  application  and  use  of  a  word  of  established 
position  in  a  language. 

Finally,  it  may  be  said  of  the  naive  attitude 
towards  language  that  it  is  not  the  attitude  of 
the  critic,  but  that  of  good  faith.  It  presumes 
that  the  speaker's  language  will  fit  and  ex- 
press his  thought.  It  does  not  expect  errors, 
or  seek  for  them,  and  the  reason  of  this  is 
that  language  is  not  commonly  differentiated 
from  its  content  or  rendered  an  object  of 
attention  in  itself.  The  pun  is  man's  first 
tottering  venture  out  upon  the  way  of  diffe- 
rentiation. 

The  folk-mind  accepts  the  speaker^s  language 
as  he  means  it,  so  far  as  it  can  divine  what 
that  meaning  is.  Hence  it  is  that  language 
is  fall  of  expressions  which  the  logical  sense 
of  the  critic  discerns  to  be  illogical,  but  which 
the  natural  man  accepts  in  unhesitating  good 
faith.  It  is  the  logician  who  discerns  that 
'two  negatives  equal  an  affirmative';  the 
folk-mind  knows  better,  and  usually  recog- 
nizes in  the  double  negative  only  a  twofold 
negation.  The  grammar  which  undertakes  to 
be  applied  logic  is  &l8e  to  language  and  an 
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abuBe  of  nature.  Standards  of  'correctness' 
which  are  based  upon  logical  determinations 
are  artificial  and  perversive.  It  is  unavoidable, 
in  fact  it  is  desirable,  that  systematic  effort 
should  be  made  in  the  interest  of  establishing 
a  common  and  well  authenticated  medium  of 
intercourse  between  the  dialectally  diverse 
communities  of  a  nation ;  but  such  an  effort 
must  consult  the  linguistic  consciousness,  the 
current  usage,  and  Uie  historical  conditions, 
i-ather  than  the  categories  of  logic. 

Language  is  primarily  and  originally  a 
matter  of  sounds  and  not  of  writing.  The 
idea  of  committing  language  to  record  is  an 
afterthought.  The  first  primitive  writing  was 
a  record  of  things  rather  than  of  language. 
Writing  based  on  pictures  of  the  things 
denoted  by  words  is  called  ideographic.  The 
transition  to  language-writing  begins  when 
the  value  of  an  ideogram  is  extended  to 
include  homonyms;  thus,  as  if  the  ideogram 
of  fnaU  (armour)  were  used  to  denote  also 
mail  (post)  and  mdU,  The  next  step  in  the 
development  of  phonetic  writing  is  taken 
when  the  symbol  associates  itself  with  a  body 
of  sounds  which  may  be  used  merely  as  a 
syllable;  thus,  to  continue  our  fictitious 
illustration,  as  if  our  symbol  were  used  for 
the  first  three  sounds  of  moZevolent,  or  even 
for  ma.  The  final  step  is  taken  when  by  the 
use  of  vowel  signs  (cf.  the  Hebrew  vowel 
points)  the  various  syllables  of  like  consonant 
are  differentiated;  e.g.  ma,  me,  tni,  mo,  mu; 
so  as  to  provide  at  least  an  approximate 
denotation  of  separate  sounds. 

Though  in  general  it  may  be  said  that 
writing  assumes  to  be  no  more  than  a  record 
of  spoken  language,  and  that  reading  should 
properly  be,  as  indeed  in  the  earlier  phases  of 
literary  civilization  it  always  was,  a  viva  voce 
reproduction  of  the  language  suggested  by  the 
written  symbols,  yet  with  the  wide  extension 
of  the  habit  of  reading  and  the  consequent 
development  of  the  paradoxical  usage  of 
'  reading  to  one's  self,'  tiie  written  form  comes 
to  have  a  validity  of  its  own,  and  may  in  its 
turn  exercise  an  influence  upon  the  spoken 
language,  if  not  dictate  to  it;  thus  words, 
especially  unusual  words  and  foreign  names, 
are  pronounced  *  as  they  are  spelled ' ;  cf.  the 
American  pronunciation  of  aimands  which 
re-establishes  the  I,  of  traits  (Eng.  trez),  of 
Berwiek  (Eng.  Berrik). 

Orthography  as  a  conventionalized  form  of 
writing  has  the  advantage  of  rising  above  the 
irregularities  of  dialect  and  the  historical 
changes  of  sounds,  and  binding  together  the 
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forces  and  expressions  of  a  civilization  in 
defiance  of  time  on  the  one  hand  and  of  space 
as  expressed  in  provincial  boundaries  and 
dialect,  on  the  other.  A  language  which  is  to 
be  the  unifying  force  of  a  nation  must  be 
garbed  in  an  orthography.  Phonetic  spelling; 
great  as  its  advantages  in  restoring  the  spoken 
form  to  its  primacy,  and  lessening  the  diffi- 
culty  of  learning  to  read,  would,  for  instance 
in  the  case  of  English,  make  the  language  of 
Shakespeare  and  the  English  Bible  an  antique, 
almost  a  foreign,  speech,  and  scatter  the  pre- 
sent unitary  Engli^  of  literature  into  a  score 
of  diverse  idioms.  English  orthography,  as 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  all  orthographies, 
involves  a  mass  of  quaint  errors,  pedantries, 
and  vain  embellishments,  which  it  may  well 
be  the  task  of  prudent  reform  to  eliminate ; 
e.  g.  foreign  and  sovereign  seem  to  have  their 
g  from  reign,  cf.  Middle  English  /onine, 
eoverain;  idand  has  its  e  from  insula;  de- 
light f  M.  E.  ddit)  its  gh  from  analogy  with 
rights  tight,  &c, ;  science  its  c  from  Lat.  sdentia, 
and  seent  (Lat.  sentio)  has  followed  it ;  scis- 
sors (M.  E.  sisoures)  has  been  misguided  by 
Lat.  seindere;  could  (older  covd^  by  tootdd 
and  should,  &c.  Still  the  fundamental  idea 
of  an  orthography  is  correct.  The  literazy 
language  as  the  bond  of  a  civilization  and  the 
voice  of  a  nation  must  be  regarded  first  as 
a  written  language,  though  it  must  not,  if  it 
is  to  remain  vital,  relax  its  connection  with 
speecu. 

Li  passing  from  generation  to  generation  a 
language  undergoes  gradual  change  in  the 
stock  of  its  words,  in  the  meanings  which  they 
bear,  in  the  sounds  which  compose  them. 
The  investigation  of  the  processes  by  which 
this  change  takes  place  is  the  task  of  the 
historical  granmiar.  While  descriptive  gram- 
mar arranges  the  facta  of  language  according 
to  the  form  and  relation  which  tiiey  present 
in  actual  use,  historical  grammar  deals  with 
them  as  standing  in  a  line  of  historical 
development.  Among  the  phenomena  of 
language  it  is  the  sounds  which  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  most  systematic  treatment  and 
discovered  in  their  changes  the  clearest  accep- 
tance of  laws.  Tiie  department  of  historical 
grammar  dealing  with  the  histoiy  of  sound- 
changes  is  called  historical  phonology. 

The  most  interesting  problem  of  phonology 
concerns  the  nature  of  the  so-called  phonetic 
laws.  It  has  been  noted  that  a  sound-change 
occurring  in  a  given  word  at  a  given  period 
in  a  given  speech-community  is  prone  to 
manifest  itself  in  all  the  other  words  of  the 
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language  which  contain  the  same  sound  under 
like  enyironment ;  thus,  for  illustration,  the 
primitive  Indo-European  ot,  which  appears  in 
Gothic  as  at,  changes  in  High  German  to  ei, 
in  Old  English  to  dy  which  becomes  in  Mod. 
Eng.  o,  thus : — 


Goth. 

Ger. 

0.  Eng. 

Mod.  Eng. 

AotflM 

hetm 

ham 

home 

oithM 

eid 

dih 

oath 

Idaifo 

laib 

hlaf 

loaf 

aifu 

ein 

an 

one 

daih 

iheil 

dal 

dole 

vxtit 

weisa 

iodi 

wot 

twai 

• 

zwct 

tufd 

two 

hails 

heU 

hal 

whole 

This  uniformity  manifesting  itself  in  distinct 
words  apparently  separated  from  mutual 
influences  is  naturally  a  subject  of  wonder. 
The  main  problem  is  this :  what  bond  unites 
the  like  sounds  in  these  different  words,  that 
should  compel  them  to  like  change)  It 
cannot  be  said  that  any  satisfactory  solution 
has  thus  far  been  found.  A  view  which  has 
been  widely  held  and  ably  defended  during 
the  past  two  decades  is  that  which  is  most 
clearly  stated  in  Paul's  Prindpien  der  Spraeh- 
geaehichte.  This  treats  the  change  as  a  gradual 
shifting  of  the  sound-image,  made  up  of  im- 
pressions both  upon  the  ear  and  upon  the 
apparatus  of  sound-reproduction.  This  image 
is  common  for  all  the  occurrences  of  the 
sound  in  whatever  words,  and  common  to  the 
mass  of  speakers  in  a  speech-community  by 
reason  of  like  experiences  and  like  demand 
for  intelligibility.  It  is  the  resultant  of 
numberless  experiences,  and  gradually  shifts 
under  the  impact  of  individual  divergences. 
This  theory  seems,  however,  to  be  in  plain 
conflict  with  the  following  facts:  (a)  the 
changes  appear  to  effect  themselves  by  way 
of  a  temporary  confusion  between  the  old  and 
the  entirely  differentiated  new,  and  not  by  a 
gradual  shifting  from  old  to  new  in  all  words 
alike;  (b)  the  changes  appear  to  move  from 
word  to  word,  and  not  pari  paeeu  through  the 
entire  vocabulary.  The  fact,  however,  remains 
that  after  a  period  of  confusion  uniformity  is 
the  practically  unvarying  and  certain  result ; 
i.e.  the  change  reaches  to  the  uttermost 
recesses  of  the  vocabulary.  The  problem 
therefore  remains :  if  ham  changed  to  hom^ 
why  should  atdn  change  to  eton,  and  gat  to  got 
{goat)'i  What  possible  tie  could  bind  the 
new  horn  to  etdn  and  gat,  so  that  it  should 
influence  them  to  change — ^for  their  vowels 
are  ncyw  entirely  diverse)      The    observed 


facts  of  language  lead  us  to  the  belief  that 
fur  a  certain  period,  both  in  the  usage  of  a 
community  and  of  the  individual  speaker, 
ham  and  Aom  existed  as  variants  of  one  word ; 
o  was  felt  to  be  one  way  of  reproducing  the 
sound-image  a,  and  hence  an  occasional  st5n 
might  appear  beside  atan,  Ac.  Those  of  us 
who  as  cMldren  pronounced  Tuesday  as  T^uzdey 
and  new  as  nu,  are  aware  of  a  like  impulse, 
when  under  the  influence  of  standard  English 
we  substitute  TyOzde  and  nyu,  and  then 
through  a  false  feeling  for  yiS  as  a  proper 
variant  for  H  extend  the  new  pronunciation 
to  make  dyu  and  tyU  out  of  do  and  two. 
Between  hSm  and  etan  there  is  indeed  no 
bridge,  but  between  the  confusion  of  ham: 
horn  there  is  a  bridge  to  etdn :  etdn  and  got : 
got.  The  compelling  power  which  then  carries 
the  new  into  every  recess  of  the  vocabulary  is 
the  feeling  that  when  o  rises  to  claim  the 
place  of  a  it  is  the  newer  and  better.  Only 
in  case  that  feeling  becomes  fully  established 
does  the '  law '  assert  itself;  most  innovations 
die,  throttled  of  their  own  unintelligibility. 
The  tie  then  which  binds  together  Uie  like 
sounds  in  different  words  remains  the  sound- 
image,  but  the  means  by  which  the  new  in 
one  word  reaches  to  the  old  in  another  is  the 
persisting  old  of  the  former. 

For  a  full  appreciation  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  sound-laws  produce  uniformity  we 
must  eliminate  certain  elements  of  confusion 
and  aberration ;  thus : — 

(i)  We  must  not  be  misled  by  spelling; 
we  say,  e.g.,  mueni^  but  in  deference  to  muet 
write  muetnt ;  we  say  oubbud,  but  write  cup- 
board ;  we  write  the  older  knifi  (French 
eanif)  and  knee  (Ger.  knie)  and  knew  (Gkr. 
kennen)t  but  drop  the  k;  we  write  one  and 
the  same  sound  e  with  eh  in  ehaU,  e  in  eugar^ 
ce  in  ocean,  eh  in  chaiee^  eei  in  eoneeioue,  ti  in 
motion.  In  periods  of  unsettled  orthography 
different  spellings  often  mean  the  same  thing, 
as  Eng.  ox,  aaoe;  eunne,  sun;  cuppe,  eup; 
beatUy,  beute,  bewtie^  beautie,  beawtye,  ftc. ; 
sometimes  different  spellings  of  the  same  word 
are  utilized  to  mark  its  distinct  uses,  as  base 
(low)  and  base  (in  music) ;  Ger.  etadt^  etatt, 

(2)  Words  borrowed  from  another  language 
evade  the  action  of  laws  which  had  operated 
before  their  introduction :  thus  Fr.  mobile  is 
a  late-comer  from  Latin,  while  meuble  has 
borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day;  so 
d&nt  beside  dette^  rigale  beside  royal;  the 
English  ar,  er  in  sergeant^  Derby,  'varsity, 
eUrk,  &c.,  involve  mixture  of  dialect.  Names 
like  BiU  (WiUiam),  DoUy  (Dorothy),  Bees 
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Elizabeth)  are  borrowed  from  the  'dialect' 
of  the  nnraery. 

(3)  In  like  manner  it  may  happen  that 
after  a  sound-law  has  completed  its  action,  a 
sound  which  would  have  been  subject  to  its 
action  comes  into  existence  through  some 
other  law ;  thus  in  Attic-Ionic  d  becomes  e,  as 
Tiiiff  for  Tiiii,  but  voffd  keeps  its  s,  being  for 
pdfUia, 

(4)  One  law  may  be  crossed  by  another: 
thus  Indo-European  t  becomes  Teutonic  th, 
as  Lat.  treSf  Eng.  three ;  but  ki  becomes  Al,  as 
Lat.  oetOf  Eng.  eight, 

(5)  Different  positions  of  words  in  the 
sentence,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
sentence-accent,  may  expose  them  to  different 
laws  of  change;  thus,  Eng.  an  and  one  are 
both  resultants  of  Old  Eng.  an,  but  the 
former  as  proclitic  submitted  to  shortening. 

(6)  The  action  of  analogy,  which  has  been 
already  discussed,  is  a  potent  means  of  obscur- 
ing the  results  of  the  phonetic  laws.  Thus, 
t  is  dropped  in  cherry  for  cherrye  (Fr.  certM), 
but  not  through  the  action  of  a  phonetic  law ; 
it  is  the  result  of  the  analogy,  as  treeSy  tree  ; 
chorryM  (conceived  as  plural),  cherry  ;  effigiee, 
effigy  ;  pease  (Fr.  pot>),  pea  ;  ckinemy  c^tne^  ; 
cAatM,  «Aay,  ftc. 

In  the  last  analysis,  sound-changes  must  be 
found  to  originate  in  individual  inaccuracies 
of  pronunciation.  Only  when  these  become 
frequent  enough,  or  for  any  reason  potent 
enough,  to  influence  the  conmiunity  does  a 
phonetic  tendency  develop  capable  of  formu- 
lating a  '  law.'  One  individual  has  of  course 
more  influence  in  establishing  a  tendency 
than  another,  so  one  class  than  another. 
What  should  determine  the  inception  of  a 
tendency,  or  what  should  make  a  certain  indi- 
vidual accuracy  or  aberration  in  reproduction 
so  acceptable  as  to  give  it  currency,  must  in 
most  cases  evade  observation.  Attempts  to 
connect  these  tendencies  with  influence  of 
climate,  &c.,  have  usually  proved  failures  so 
soon  as  any  considerable  range  of  facts  is 
taken  into  account.  The  point  of  view  most 
hopeful  of  result  is  that  which  finds  in  race- 
mixture  and  bilingualism  the  initial  impulse 
towards  change.  A  language  forced  outside 
its  frontiers  by  conquest  or  intercourse  always 
suffers  thereby,  for  the  people  which  adopts  a 
stranger  tongue,  whether  as  a  substitute  or  as 
a  colleague  of  its  own,  will  surely  speak  the 
language  with  phonetic  as  well  as  syntactical 
colourings  of  its  own.  Syntactical  solecisms, 
like  Swiss  es  macht  warm  {U  Juit  chaud)  or 
Alsatian    French   il    a  JrappS    {gesehlagen) 


dix  heures,  are  common  in  the  bilingual 
communities  near  the  great  speech  frontiers. 
It  is  furthermore  notably  the  case  that  in 
such  conmiunities  the  common  man  speaks 
both  the  current  languages  in  one  and  the 
same  general  phonetic  mould,  so  that  the 
distinct  acoustical  character  of  each  is  seriously 
impaired.  It  has  furthermore  been  noted  that 
diiJectal  differentiations  in  languages  may 
often  be  explained  as  marking  the  persistent 
influence  of  displaced  languages;  thus  the 
dialects  of  Italian  may  be  connected  with  the 
influence  of  the  pre-Latin  languages  of  Italy 
(cf.  Ascoli, '  Ueber  die  ethnologischen  Qrtlnde 
der  Umgestaltung  der  Sprachen,'  Verh.  d. 
BerL  Orient.  Congr»,  II).  The  second  muta- 
tion of  consonants  which  gave  to  the  High 
German  group  its  distinctive  character  had 
its  origin  on  the  extreme  southern  frontier 
of  German  speech,  and  sweeping  northward, 
gradually  lost  its  vigour  as  it  departed  from 
its  source.  The  law  by  which  u  became  au 
in  like  manner  began  its  action  at  the  extreme 
east  in  Austria,  and  swept  westward  by  the 
Main  valley  to  die  out  at  the  Rhine.  In 
these,  as  in  many  other  cases,  phonetic  change 
may  be  identified  as  a  corruption  spreading 
from  some  part  of  the  language  domain  where 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  transmission  are 
rudely  disturbed.  Similar  disturbances  have 
been  noted  in  cities  whose  population  has 
rapidly  grown  and  developed  a  violent  mixture 
of  dialects. 

From  the  foregoing  discussion  it  is  apparent 
that  the  term  law  as  used  of  phonetic  uni- 
formity represents  a  different  conception  from 
that  attaching  to  the  term  in  natural  sciences. 
Phonetic  law  deals  with  observed  uniformities, 
and  presents  no  basis  upon  which  to  predict 
or  expect ;  L  e.  it  is  law  in  the  sense  of  the 
socio-historical  laws. 

The  study  of  historical  changes  in  the 
meaning  of  words  constitutes  a  branch  of 
historical  grammar  called  sematology.  These 
changes  are  found  to  be  due  to  an  interplay 
between  the  general  and  the  special  meanings 
of  words.  The  general  meaning  of  a  wonl 
covers  the  range  of  ideas  it  is  capable  of 
evoking  in  the  mind  of  hearers.  The  special 
meaning  is  that  which  is  in  the  mind  of  the 
speaker  when  speaking.  Special  significations 
of  the  word  '  tongue '  are  involved  in  each  of 
the  following :  *  Hold  your  tongue ; '  '  Every 
man  in  his  own  tongue;'  'Boiled  tongue;' 
'  Hitch  the  horses  to  the  tongue.' 

Change  of  signification  implies  change  in 
the  general  signification ;  this  takes  place  by 
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way  of  the  special  significatioDB.  A  special 
may  itself  become  the  general  by  displacing 
all  the  other  specials.  Thus  smith  becomes 
a  proper  noun  Smith  by  limitation  to  one 
special  application.  Furthermore,  new  special 
significations  may  gain  general  currency  and 
add  to  the  scope  of  the  term ;  or  old  special 
significations  may  become  obsolete,  and  the 
scope  of  the  term  be  narrowed. 

The  study  of  the  sounds  of  language  as 
produced  by .  the  speech-organs  is  called 
Fhoketios  (q.  ▼.),  or  the  physiology  of  speech. 
It  is  a  natural  science,  and  an  auxiliary  rather 
than  a  branch  of  the  science  of  language, 
which  is  an  historical  science. 

The  earliest  records  of  language  carry  us 
back  perhaps  about  10,000  years,  but  this 
gives  us  no  clue  to  the  antiquity  of  language. 
Neither  have  we  any  further  clue  to  the 
origin  of  language  than  such  as  we  gain  from 
a  consideration  of  the  processes  which  language 
is  continually  employing  under  our  eyes  for 
the  creation  of  new  material.  Neologisms 
like  dubbabU  show  that  a  condition  of  intelli- 
gibility for  new  words  is  the  establishment 
of  an  appreciable  connection  between  thing 
and  name.  This  may  be  effected  through  the 
intermediation  of  an  already  accepted  name, 
or  through  sound,  which  onomatopoetically 
suggests  the  act  or  object  which  might  pro- 
duce it.  The  mass  of  imitatire  words  in  any 
language  is  always  great.  Such  elements 
evade  etymology  and  establish  direct  connec- 
tion with  act  or  object ;  cf.  Jizz,  hiUf  whizz, 
elang,  dink,  pop,  jingle,  tohctek,  thump,  smack, 
din^HJUmg,  coo,  pwrr,  mtw^  moo,  buzz,  quack, 
&c.  Interjections  are  undeveloped  sentences 
expressing  feelings  which  seem  to  stand  in 
causal  connection  with  the  sound;  thus, 
fhewf  whew  I  $$h/  (cf.  htuh/)  aau!  aauUih! 
In  all  these  existing  phenomena  of  existing 
speech  we  discern  the  way  to  a  connection 
between  name  and  thing  which  might  have 
served  in  the  beginnings  of  speech  to  advance 
expression  into  intelligibility.  Cf.  Wedge- 
wood,  Origin  of  Language ;  Paul,  Frincipien 
d,  SpraehgesehicJUe,  chap,  ix;  Whitney,  Lifo 
and  Growth  of  Language,  chap,  xiv ;  Lefbvre, 
Race  and  Language,  Pt.  I.  chap,  ii ;  Taylor, 
A nihropoiogy  ( 1 88 1 ). 

The  existing  languages  of  the  world  submit 
to  definite  grouping  only  on  the  basis  of  his- 
torical connection,  and  even  here  the  number 
of  groups  is  so  great  and  their  relative  extent 
and  importance  so  various  that  no  general 
statement  is  possible  concerning  them.  Be- 
tween such  well-distinguished  groups  as  the 


Aryan  (Indo-European)  and  Semitic,  the  Aryan 
and  Ugrian  (Finnish-Hungarian),  earlier  con- 
nection has  been  surmised,  but  on  such  un- 
certain basis  that  no  sure  advance  has  been 
made  toward  demonstration  of  any  common 
ancestry  for  the  various  tongues  of  men. 
Investigations  and  discussions  make  it  appa- 
rent that  the  distribution  of  languages  forms 
no  guide  to  the  history  and  distribution  of 
races.  The  Indo-European  languages  ^whidr  ' 
emerge  upon  history,  stretching  .across  the 
map  from  India  by  way  of  Ix^n,  Armenia, 
Russia,  and  Central  Europe  to  the  Atlantic 
coasts,  were  formerly  believed  to  represent 
the  speech  of  a  fair-haired,  blue-eyed,  long- 
skulled,  stout-willed  race  called  the  Aryans, 
whose  original  home  we  are  now  inclined  to 
place  by  the  Baltic,  either  in  Scandinavia  or 
Lithuania ;  but,  in  the  light  of  present  know- 
ledge, we  are  uncertain  whether  the  Aryans 
may  not  have  been  the  recipients  rather  than 
the  apostles  of  the  Indo-European  (cf.  Taylor, 
Origin  of  the  Aryans,  1890;  Penka,  Her- 
hunft  d.  Arier,  1886;  Sweet,  The  Hist,  of 
Language,  chap,  vi,  1900). 

The  classification  of  languages  according  to 
structure  or  style  is  rough  and  approximate 
at  the  best,  and  has  little  or  no  reference  to 
the  historioal  connections.  Isolating  languages 
express  thought  by  successions  of  independent 
words,  whose  grammatical  relations  are  be- 
trayed by  the  context  and  the  relative  position, 
aided  occasionally  by  particles.  Chinese 
affords  the  best  illustration  of  such  a  language. 
Agglutinative  languages  are  characterized  by 
words  whose  grammatical  relations  are  be- 
trayed by  prefixes,  sufiBxes,  or  infixes,  these 
elements  being  so  loosely  combined  with  the 
word  that  their  separate  value  is  clearly  felt. 
Turkish  is  a  good  illustration  of  this  type. 
Inflectional  languages  indicate  grammatical 
relations,  preferably  through  elements  which 
are  so  intimately  combined  with  the  word- 
body  as  to  have  no  distinct  meaning  identified 
with  them  in  the  consciousness  of  the  speaker. 
The  Indo-European  and  Semitic  languages 
are  inflectional.  The  incorporating  languages 
tend  to  treat  the  sentence  as  a  single  word  by 
forcing  the  verb  to  cover  and  include  the 
whole  proposition.  The  American  languages 
are  commonly  of  this  type,  the  Old  Mexican 
Nahuatl  furnishing  a  good  illustration.  The 
devices  which  prevail  in  each  of  these  types  may 
be,  and  often  are,  utilized  by  other  luiguages. 
The  classification  is  based  upon  the  preference 
of  a  language  for  a  given  device,  not  upon 
the  exclusive  use  thereof.     Thus  in  English 
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an  eacpreBsion  like  You  find  John  a  six-foot 
ttiek  is  thoroughly  '  ifiolating '  in  character — 
as  much  so  as  anj  Chinese  sentence.  Forma- 
tions like  w^fodl-ing-ly  and  icdkni-tive'fUMi 
are  agglutinative.  Latin  venumdedit  is  in- 
corporating. The  isolating  type  represents 
the  highest  economy  of  material,  and  is  the 
creation  of  an  order  of  society  whose  stable 
conditions  rest  upon  fully  recognized  conyen- 
iiions.  The  agglutinative  type  is  the  most 
'reguibif'  leaving  least  to  convention,  and 
plainly  expttdSRing  each  modification  of  idea 
by  a  distinct  boc^T  of  sound  definitely  com- 
mitted to  such  office.N  It  is  the  type  of  lan- 
guage best  suited  to  thAuse  of  tribes  scattered 
over  wide  areas  who  are\ obliged,  however,  to 
TO^infAin  communication  t^th  each  other  (cf. 
the  Swahili  of  Central  AfrVa  and  the  Mongol 
languages  of  Central  Asia). .  The  inflectional 
type  seems  to  represent  aVp^^'g^BS  of  the 
agglutinative  type  towards  the !  conventionalism 
of  the  isolating;  it  is  agglutination  smitten 
with  crystallization. 

Litarature :  H.  Paul,  Princi  pien  d.  Sprach- 
gesch.  (3rd  ed.,  1898);  G.  v  IK  dkb  Gabe- 
LBNTZ,  DieSprachwiss.(x89i)  -  A.  H.Satcb, 
Princ.  of  Compar.  Philol.  (4th  dd.,  1893) ;  F. 
MtJLLKB,  Einl.  in  die  Sprachw  »8.  (1876-88); 
H.  SrEmTHAL  and  F.  Mibtbl  i,  Characteristik 
d.  haupts.  Typen  des  Sprachbaues  (1893); 
H.  SwBBT,  The  Hist,  of  La.nguage  (1900); 
W.  D.  Whitnbt,  Life  and  Growth  of  Lan- 
guage (1875);  Stbono-Loobmaw-Whbblbb, 
Introd.  to  the  Study  of  the  Hist  of  Language 
(1891);  LTatlob,  The  Origin  of  the  Aryans 
(1889);  B.  DblbbDok,  Introd.  to  the  Study 
of  Language  (2nd  ed.,  1885).  See  also  Lan- 
ouAOE  Function,  and  cf.  Spseoh  and  its 
Depegtb.  (bxw.) 

Language  Funotion!  Qer.  paychiaehe 
Funktian  der  Spraehe;  Fr.  fimetion  du 
langage;  Ital.  Junzione  del  Unguaggio. 
The  essential  function  of  language  is  control 
over  the  flow  of  ideas  by  means  of  the  control 
we  possess  over  the  signs  which  express  ideas. 

This  control  is  exercised  by  the  individual 
over  the  flow  of  his  own  ideas  and  also  over 
the  flow  of  ideas  in  another  mind.  From 
a  genetic  point  of  view  the  two  kinds  of 
control  are  inseparably  connected,  and  cannot 
be  understood  apart  from  each  other. 

The  control  which  we  possess  over  the 
signs  both  of  the  language  of  imitative 
gesture  and  of  that  of  conventional  speech 
and  its  equivalents  is  primarily  motor.  Hence 
the  control  over  the  ideas  with  which  these 
signs  are  associated  is  also  primarily  motor. 


Indeed,  we  might  almost  venture  to  define 
language,  in  l£e  widest  sense,  as  'motor 
control  of  the  course  of  ideas  in  our  own  minds 
and  in  the  minds  of  others.' 

This  is  peculiarly  clear  in  the  case  of  the 
imitative  gesture.  The  imitative  gesture  is 
a  consequence,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  inherent 
tendency  of  ideas  to  act  themselves  out,  and 
on  the  other  of  that  mutual  interdependence 
of  men  in  society,  which  makes  thinking  and 
willing  co-operative  processes.  The  motor 
tendencies  involved  in  ideas,  in  so  far  as 
they  cannot  take  form  in  practical  acyustmoit 
to  a  present  environment,  are  reduced  to  mere 
movements  of  expression.  The  idea  of  eating 
will  not  enable  a  man  to  eat,  unless  food  be 
within  his  reach.  But  he  can  at  least  open 
his  mouth  and  raise  his  hand  to  it,  or  he  can 
place  his  hand  on  his  stomach.  Similarly,  the 
idea  of.  his  own  warlike  prowess  will  not 
enable  him  to  fight,  unless  an  enemy  be  at 
hand.  But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him 
from  brandishing  his  weapon  and  going 
through  the  pantomime  of  fighting.  Su<£ 
action,  of  the  kind  called  Selp-imitation 
(q.  V.)  or  CiBOnLAB  (q.  v.)  reaction,  expresses 
his  ideas,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  means 
of  sustaining  and  developing  them  in  con- 
sciousness. It  gives  him  a  motor  control 
over  his  own  ideational  processes,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  rudimentary  beginning  of 
language.  But  it  would  at  the  most  remain 
only  a  rudimentary  beginning  apart  from 
social  intercourse.  If  a  hungry  man  il  is  in 
presence  of  another  man  B,  who  may  be 
expected  to  supply  his  want,  the  idea  of  the 
food  will  be  the  idea  of  food  as  coming  from  B^ 
and  the  imitative  gesture  will  be  made  with 
reference  to  B.  In  other  words,  it  will  be 
used  by  il  as  a  means  of  determining  the  flow 
of  ideas  in  the  mind  of  B,  and  so  of  obtaining 
food  for  himself. 

The  next  point  to  be  noted  is  that  any 
isolated  bit  of  pantomimic  expression  is 
usually  vague  and  ambiguous,  owing  to  its 
generality.  Thus,  carrying  the  hand  to  the 
mouth  might  mean  'I  am  hungry,'  but  it 
might  also  mean '  Are  you  hungry! '  It  might 
signify  thirst  as  well  as  hunger.  Again,  it 
might  express  the  idea  not  of  needing  food, 
but  of  having  already  eaten.  There  is  nothing 
to  connect  it  specially  with  any  one  of  these 
experiences  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  This 
deficiency  may  be  supplied  by  the  particular 
circumstances  under  which  the  sign  is  used. 
But  in  very  many  cases,  more  will  be  needed 
for  social  understanding.   It  wiU  be  necessary 
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to  combine  different  expressive  signs  in  a 
context,  so  that  each  defines  and  determines 
the  meaning  of  the  others.  In  this  way 
language  is  an  instrument  of  conceptuid 
amdysis  and  synthesis.  The  isolated  sign 
represents  only  some  partial  aspect  of  concrete 
perceptual  experience,  and  fixes  attention  on 
this.  By  the  combination  of  signs  the  ideal 
wholes  are  constructed  out  of  ihese  indeter- 
minate and  fragmentary  ideas.  Li  this  way 
it  is  possible  to  communicate  to  another  ideal 
combinations  corresponding  to  complex  ex- 
periences which  have  never  been  theirs. 
We  can,  for  instance,  convey  to  a  person  by 
description  the  idea  of  a  scene  such  as  he 
never  himself  saw.  Our  description  analyses 
the  total  experience  into  its  conceptual  con- 
stituents, each  of  which  has  its  counterpart  in 
the  mind  of  the  person  we  are  talking  to. 
At  the  same  time,  the  order  and  connection 
of  the  signs  determines  a  progressive  combina- 
tion of  these  conceptual  constituents  answer^ 
ing  to  their  combination  in  the  original 
experience.  This  of  course  presupposes  co- 
operation on  his  part;  he  must  endeavour 
to  shape  the  course  of  his  thought  in 
accordance  with  the  prompting  cues  supplied 
by  our  discourse. 

All  this  may  be  accomplished  in  a  certain 
measure  by  imitative  gestures  and  other 
natural  signs.  But  conventional  signs  are 
far  more  convenient  and  manageable,  and 
they  are  vastly  more  powerful  as  instruments 
of  conceptual  analysis  and  synthesis.  Tlie 
primary  and  essential  procedure  of  the 
language  of  natural  signs  is  to  represent 
things  and  processes  by  imitating  the  broad 
features  of  their  sensible  appearance  or  of  the 
sensible  appearance  of  something  naturally 
connected  with  them.  But  the  concepts  which 
are  capable  of  being  represented  in  this 
manner  are  of  a  comparatively  low  grade  of 
generality  or  abstractness.  'To  make,'  says 
Tylor, '  is  too  abstract  an  idea  for  the  decif- 
mute;  to  show  that  the  tailor  makes  the 
coat,  or  that  the  carpenter  makes  the  table, 
he  would  represent  the  tailor  sewing  the  coat 
and  the  carpenter  sawing  and  planing  the 
table.'  It  is  difficult  or  impossible  to 
represent  by  natural  signs  what  is  common 
to  all  kinds  of  making  in  abstraction  from 
what  is  specific  in  this  or  that  kind  of 
making.  But  if  we  use  a  conventional  sign, 
such  as  the  word  'to  make,'  the  difficulty 
disappears. 

It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  the 
child  has  the  advantage  that  society  is  in 


possession  of  spoken  and  written  language, 
and  that  his  imitative  learning  is  therefore 
not  the  process  of  slow  personal  experience 
and  slower  adoption  of  means  of  expression. 
This  advantage  profoundly  modifies,  in  many 
ways,  the  child's  method  both  of  acquiring 
and  of  utilizing  the  language  function.  Con- 
nected topics(q.  v.)are  LANGnAOB,and  Speech 
AND  ITS  Defects. 

Literatwre :  the  controversy  between  Nosa- 
NALiSM  and  Realism  (see  these  terms) 
first  brought  into  prominence  the  essential 
part  played  by  language  in  human  trains 
of  thought.  Among  the  classical  English 
psychologists  Hobbes,  Locke,  and  J.  S.  Mill 
have  made  the  most  important  contributions 
to  the  subject.  See  Hobbes,  Human  Nature, 
chap,  iv  (Molesworth's  ed.  of  Works,  iv); 
Locke,  Essay,  Bk.  Ill ;  Mill,  Logic,  Bk.  I V . 
chaps,  iv,  V.  Among  modern  works  may  je 
mentioned  Steinthal,  Psychol,  u.  P^rach- 
wiss. ;  ViGTOB  EoGEB,  La  Parole  In^erieure ; 
Taine,  On  Intelligence,  Pt.  I.  BK  I.  chap, 
iii ;  Mabtt,  Ueber  Sprachreflex, '  /ativismus 
und  absichtliche  Sprachbildung.  in  Vtljsch. 
f.  wiss.  PhiloB.  (1889-92);  0.  H.  Lewes, 
Problems  of  Life  and  Mind  (3r  .  series),  prob. 
iv;  Wabd,  art.  Psychology,  Encyc.  Brit. 
(9U1  ed.),  75-7.  The  mor  psychological 
aspects  are  treated  by  Stoip^,  Manual  of 
Psychol.,  Bk.  IV.  chap,  v;  Baldwin,  Ment 
Devel.  in  the  Child  aad  the  Race,  chaps,  xiv, 
§  I,  and  XV,  §  3,  and  Social  and  £th.  Interpret., 
chap,  iv,  §  I ;  Moncalm,  Origine  de  la  Parole 
et  de  la  Pens6e  (1899).  (o.f.s.--j.m.b.) 

Languor  [Lat.  langtbere,  to  be  faint,  Ian  • 
guish]:  Qtet.SMaffhkt;  Yr.languewr]  Ital. 
languore,  A  listless  unwillingness  to  exert 
oneself;  a  form  of  depression  or  lack  of  tone 
(atonia),  with  sensations  of  fatigue,  feebleness, 
or  fedntness. 

It  is  a  frequent  symptom  in  depleted  con- 
ditions of  body  and  mind,  in  convalescence,  Ac. 
It  also  represents  a  temperamental  charac- 
teristic ;  and  as  a  temporary  symptom  is  per- 
fectly normal  and  usual.  Atmospheric  and 
temperature  conditions  frequently  induce  the 
state  of  languor,  as  in  what  is  called  '  spring 
fever.'  (J.J.) 

]jao  Tnes  see  Obiental  Philosophy 
(China). 

lok  Boohefouoatild,  Fraii9ois  VZ,  due 
de,  Prince  of  Mandllao.  (161 2-80.) 
Banished  from  court  by  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, he  returned  after  the  latter's  death. 
Lived  a  troubled  political  and  private  life, 
which  is  reflected  in  his  work  Rifieadona. 
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Luromigiiiire,  Pi«rre.  (1756-1  ^37*) 
Teacher  of  philosophy  in  the  College  d'Eaquille 
in  Toulouse,  he  came  to  Paris  during  the 
Revolution,  won  the  friendship  of  Si^y^,  and 
became  professor  in  the  Normal  School,  1810- 
1 3.  At  the  same  time  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences. 
Afterwards  he  liyed  a  life  of  learned  seclusion 
until  his  death. 

X^unra  [Lat  larvae  ghost,  mask]:  Qer. 
Larve;  Fr.larve;  Ital.  ^rt».  An  immature 
young  stage  of  an  animal,  characterized  by 
independent  self-feeding  and  the  absence  of 
functional  sexual  organs.  An  embryo  differs 
from  a  larva  primarily  in  not  having  to 
secure  its  own  food,  consequently  its  locomo- 
tive and  digestive  systems  remain  undifferen- 
tiated, whereas  in  a  larva  they  are  both  neces- 
sarily differentiated  and  functional.      (g.s.m.) 

The  term  was  applied  by  Linnaeus  because 
the  y;oung  stage  masks  or  hides  the  future 
mature  lor  perfect  form  of  the  species. 

LiiercUtire:  Sbdowiok,  Zoology  (1898); 
C0M8TOGK,  Introd.  to  the  Study  of  In- 
sects; Miw  OT,BioL  Centralbl,  xv.577 ;  F.  M. 
Balfottb,  C^ompar.  Embryol.  (1881);  Sib  J. 
LxTBBOCK,  OrV^  ^^^  Metamorphoses  of  In- 
sects (1874);  C  Claus,  Zoologie ;  D.  Shabp, 
art.  Insecta,  ii  ^amb.  Nat.  Hist.   (c.s.m.-b.b.o.) 

Larynz  i  ^  ,Sd  Spbboh  and  its  Defects. 

LaMllep  F' flfdinaad.  (1824-64.)  Bom  at 
Breslau,  he  was  educated  for  mercantile  pur- 
suits, but  afterwards  studied  philology  and  phi- 
losophy at  Breslau  and  Berlin.  In  1 856  he  re- 
turned to  Berlin  and  lived  as  a  private  scholar. 

Lasaitiide  [Lat  lasnhtdo,  from  lasius, 
faint] :  Ger.  MUdigkeU,  MaUigknt;  Fr.  lasst- 
tvde ;  ItaL  ttanoKezza.  A  state  of  diminished 
vigour  of  functions  of  body  and  mind. 

The  energies  may  be  actually  weakened  by 
fatigue,  although  the  term  frequently  refers 
to  a  condition  in  which  the  sensations  of  ex- 
haustion and  weakness  are  prominent,  with 
little  actual  fatigue.  It  thus  approaches  the 
condition  of  languor.  (j. J.) 

JoktmoLcy  [Lat.  latert,  to  lie  hidden! :  Ger. 
Zaienz;  Fr.  IcUence;  Ital.  latenza,  (1)  An 
older  term  used  to  characterize  the  general 
group  of  phenomena  now  covered  by  the  term 
^subconsciousness,'  as  in  the  expressions 
'  latent  knowledge,'  '  latent  memories,'  Ac. 
(cf.  Hamilton,  L^s.  on  Met,  xviii,  and  his 
references).    See  Subconbgious. 

(a)  In  philosophy  and  in  physics:  equivalent 
to  Potential  (q.  v.) ;  especially  the  adjective 
latent.  (j.m.b.) 

Ijatent  Heat:    Ger.  latenU  Wdrme;  Fr. 


chdUur  lattfUe ;  Ital.  colore  laienie.  Heat 
which  has  been  absorbed,  or  the  energy  of 
which  has  been  expended,  in  changing  the 
interior  constitution  of  a  body  without  altering 
its  temperature. 

Its  most  familiar  form  is  that  of  the  heat 
absorbed  while  ice  is  melting  over  a  fire. 
The  temperature  of  the  mass  (ice  +  water) 
remains  unchanged  during  the  melting,  the 
heat  absorbed  being  expended  in  the  work  of 
liquefaction.  (s.k.) 

Ijatent  F«riod:  Ger.  Laimzdau&r;  Fr. 
phiode  (PeoDcitoHon  laterUe,  tempa  jperdu  du 
muBoU;  Ital.  periodo  (or  tempo)  latmte.  Time 
elapsing  between  stimulus  and  beginning  of 
reaction,  especially  of  a  muscle. 

The  latent  period  was  first  measured  for 
contractions  of  frog's  muscle  by  Helmholtz, 
who  found  it  to  be  about  o*oi  of  a  second. 
Tigerstedt  (1885),  by  more  delicate  apparatus, 
reduced  the  time  for  frog's  muscle  to  0*004  of 
a  second ;  and  Burdon-Sanderson  (1890)  was 
able  to  demonstrate  that  the  electrical  condi- 
tion of  a  muscle  changed  0*0025  of  a  second 
after  the  stimulus  had  been  applied,  and  con- 
cluded that  the  actual  change  in  the  muscle 
took  place  even  sooner  than  this,  at  prac- 
ticaUy  the  instant  of  stimulation.  Mendels- 
sohn (1880)  estimated  the  latent  period  for 
human  muscles  at  o*oo8  of  a  second.  This  is 
probably  too  large.  Bernstein  (187 1)  has 
analysed  the  phenomenon  of  latency  by  stimu- 
lating a  muscle  directly  and  indirectly  through 
its  nerve.  The  longer  latent  period,  in  case 
of  indirect  stimulation,  led  him  to  attribute 
the  chief  loss  of  time  (o*oo2-o*oo3  of  a  second) 
to  passage  of  stimulus  through  tiie  end-plate 
of  the  nerve.  (c.f.h.) 

Ijatin  and  Soholastic  Terminology : 
with  reference  principally  to  the  Patbistio 
and  Scholastic  philosophy,  and  to  Thomisic 
(see  those  teims).  Cf.  the  glossary  below,  and 
also  the  Latik  Index  (in  vol.  ii),  where  the 
Latin  terms  throughout  the  entire  work, 
including  those  mentioned  in  this  article,  are 
alphabetically  arranged. 

(i)  Amongst  the  numerous  influences  to 
whidi  the  complex  terminology  of  the  scho- 
lastic philosophy  is  due,  that  of  Aristotle  is 
notoriously  ztxe  most  important.  Yet  this 
influence  reached  the  scholastic  thinkers,  for 
a  long  time,  only  indirectly,  and  in  part  through 
decidedly  circuitous  paths.  Only  in  the  13th 
century  and  later  did  it  become  relatively 
direct.  The  other  most  prominent  extemid 
influences  were  those  of  the  Neo-Flatonic 
philosophy,  of  the  patristic  theology  (especially 
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as  represented  bj  Si.  AagnstineV  and  of  the 
Arabic  oommentators  of  Aristotle.  But  the 
inner  development  of  the  scholastic  doctrine 
itself  had  much  to  do  with  the  formation 
especially  of  the  later  scholastic  yocabulary • 

(a)  A  detailed  account  of  these  various  in- 
fluences would  be  equivalent  to  a  history  of 
the  whole  philosophy  of  the  school.  For  the 
purpose  of  the  outline  sketch,  which  is  here 
alone  in  question,  a  brief  mention  of  a  few 
of  the  aids  to  the  study  of  our  subject  must 
first  be  mentioned ;  and  then  the  remainder 
of  the  account  must  be  limited  to  illustrative 
selections  from  the  enormous  mass  of  the 
facts.  The  great  influence  of  the  scholastic 
upon  the  whole  of  our  modem  philosophical 
terminology,  and  the  significance  of  the  recent 
revival  of  the  Thomistic  philosophy  under 
the  influence  of  Pope  Leo  XIII,  combine  to 
make  the  subject  well  worthy  of  a  fuller  study 
than  is  here  possible. 

(3)  The  terminology  of  Roman  and  medi- 
aeval philosophy  occupies,  in  Eucken's  brief 
OuehidU$  dir  philotophUchen  Terminologie, 
pp.  48-78.  Prantl,  in  his  Gesehiehte  der 
Logik,  summarizes  the  early  Latin  adaptations 
of  Greek  terminology  (i.  511-27);  dis- 
cusses the  laagoge  of  Porphyry  (626-31), 
with  mention  of  many  of  the  terms  there 
used;  and  g^ves  a  similar  attention  to  Boe- 
thius  (681-721).  In  Prantl,  Bd.  ii,  where 
the  early  period  of  scholastic  logic  is  dis- 
cussed, one  may  mention  especially  the  treat- 
ment of  the  influence  of  the  Arabic  philosophy 
(in  Abschnitt  xvi.  297  ff.).  The  discussion 
of  AlbertuB  Magnus  and  of  St.  Thomas  (in 
Bd.  iii)  is  rendered  inadequate  by  reason  of 
Prantl's  somewhat  lively  prejudices;  but 
Duns  Scotus  (202-33)  ^^  more  fairly  treated. 
Prantl's  work  ends  (in  Bd.  iv)  with  an  account 
of  the  later  scholastic  logic.  Each  volume 
has  its  separate  index,  in  which  terms  are 
duly  entered.  Amongst  the  general  histories 
of  philosophy,  that  of  Ueberweg,  especially  in 
the  latest  editions,  contains  many  useful  re- 
marks and  literary  references  bearing  upon 
the  study  of  mediaeval  usage.  Windelband's 
general  history,  while  very  summary  in  its 
treatment,  is  vsluable  in  this  region  by  reason 
of  the  prominence  that  it  gives  to  the  history 
of  concepts.  Weber's  compend  is  decidedly 
less  trustworthy  in  regard  to  scholastic  doc- 
trine than  it  is  elsewhere.  Siebeck's  Ge- 
sehichte  der  Fsychdlogie  is  summary,  but  im- 
portant. The  monographic  literature  of  the 
history  of  scholasticism,  prepared  in  the  full 
light  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  modem  his- 


torical inquiry,  is  still  £eu:  too  small.  One 
may  mention  at  once,  as  an  example  of  what 
is  needed,  a  recent  careful  study  of  the  work 
and  influence  of  a  single  scholastic  doctor  of  the 
12th  century — 'Die  Philosophic  des  Alanus 
de  InsuHs  im  Zusammenhange  mit  den 
Anschauungen  des  12.  Jahrhunderts,  von 
M.  Baumgartner '  {Beitrdge  zur  GeachiehU  dsr 
FhUasophie  des  MiUdaltere^  Mdnster,  1896). 
This  monograph  contains  an  account  of  many 
of  the  most  fundamental  terms  of  the  earlier 
period  of  scholasticism,  with  summary  state- 
ments of  the  relations  between  the  thought  and 
speech  of  this  period  and  the  thought  and  speech 
of  the  greater  scholasticism  which  followed. 
No  index  of  terms  appears ;  but  the  detailed 
classification  of  the  material,  and  the  extended 
references  to  the  literature,  make  this  little 
volume  useful  for  the  history  of  a  considerable 
number  of  fundamental  terms.  The  numerous 
compends  and  expositions  of  scholastic  doc- 
trine by  modem  Catholic  writers  usually  con- 
tain a  great  many  definitions  of  terms ;  and 
it  is  therefore  never  hard,  with  such  books 
at  hand,  to  find  the  scholastic  usage  of  single 
words  and  expressions,  where  these  are  such 
as  are  at  all  common.  For  the  doctrine  of 
the  school  is  fond  of  formal  definition,  and 
follows  the  tradition  of  St.  Thomas  and  of 
Socrates  in  emplojning  simple  and  often  homely 
illustrations  to  show  the  application  of  the 
more  doubtful  definitions.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  such  textbooks,  in  recent  times,  are 
written  almost  wholly  in  the  interest  of  the 
Thomistic  doctrine,  and  undertake  few  dis- 
cussions of  the  varieties  either  of  usage  or  of 
opinion  within  the  history  of  scholasticism 
itself,  and  say  little  of  the  origin  of  the  pre- 
vailing and  adopted  terminology.  A  general 
appeal  to  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  and  an 
occasional  mention  of  this  or  of  that  point  in 
which  the  recognized  usages  vary — such  is 
all  that  these  textbooks  commonly  find  space 
to  ofler  in  the  way  of  a  history  of  their  terms, 
beyond  the  mere  report  of  the  Thomistic,  or, 
on  occasion,  of  the  later-established  definitions 
of  such  terms  or  usages  as  came  into  vogue 
after  St.  Thomas.  Amongst  the  summaries 
of  scholastic  philosophy,  the  great  but  un- 
finished treatise  of  Father  Harper,  The  Meta- 
physios  of  the  School  (London,  1879-84, 
3  vols.),  holds,  in  English,  the  most  important 
place,  and  contains  extensive  accounts  of  the 
meaning  of  terms  and  expressions.  A  num- 
ber of  these  accounts  are  condensed  into 
alphabetically  arranged  vocabularies  at  the 
close  of  the  various  volumes.     But  Father 
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Harper,  in  some  respectSi  deliberately  adapts 
his  usage  to  the  habits  of  modem  English 
readers ;  and  his  avowed  intent  to  harmonize 
some  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  apparent 
conflicts  of  his  authorities  (namely,  of  Suarez 
and  of  the  Dominican  Thoroists)  renders  cer- 
tain of  his  statements  inadequate  to  the  actual 
differences  of  opinion  that  have  found  ex* 
pression  in  scholastic  teaching.  Different  in 
precisely  this  respect  is  Suarez  himself,  whose 
great  work,  DisputatianesMetaphyaiecu  (2  vols. 
foL,  Gkneya,  1614),  was  written  for  readers 
who  still  required  no  apology  for  the  com- 
plexities and  doubtful  disputations  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  school.  Whoever,  therefore, 
wishes  to  find  a  thesaurus  of  scholastic  dis- 
tinctions, in  the  shape  which  they  assumed 
at  the  close  of  the  whole  movement,  must 
look  directly  to  Suarez,  in  whose  work  the 
citation  of  manifold  scholastic  opinions,  and 
consequently  of  the  terminology  needed  to 
express  those  opinions,  is  carried  out  with 
the  most  scholarly  thoroughness,  yet,  as 
Eucken  remarks  (op.  cit,  73),  with  a  real 
desire,  upon  the  part  of  Suarez,  to  avoid 
whatever  seemed  to  him  useless  complications 
of  the  technical  vocabulary.  The  treatise  of 
Suarez  is  supplied  with  elaborate  indices ;  and 
the  Index  Rerum,  in  particular,  could  be  laid 
at  the  basis  of  a  very  extended  vocabulary 
of  scholastic  expressions.  Yet  it  must  of 
course  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  treatise  of 
Suarez  is  a  textbook  of  metaphysics,  and 
not  of  theology  proper,  and  is  so  far 
limited  as  to  its  embodiment  of  the  usage  of 
the  school.  St.  Thomas's  works  have  been 
elaborately  indexed  in  the  older  editions;  and 
when  the  Papal  edition  now  in  course  of  pub- 
lication is  completed,  the  final  index  of  that 
edition  may  be  expected  to  bring  much 
new  light  as  to  the  Thomistic  vocabulary. 
St.  Thomas  is  himself  accustomed,  especially 
in  the  great  Summa,  to  assume  not  too  much 
previous knowledgeofthe  languageof  the  school 
upon  the  part  of  the  reader,  but  to  explain 
his  most  important  expressions  as  he  proceeds, 
so  that  few  great  philosophers  have  done  so 
much  as  he  has  there  done  to  furnish  a  running 
commentary  upon  their  own  work;  and  in 
the  Papal  edition,  marginal  references  often 
aid  in  the  collation  of  the  various  points  of 
this  commentary,  while  the  formal  commen- 
tary of  Cajetan  upon  the  Summa,  published 
in  the  same  edition,  adds  still  further  aid. 
But  at  best  the  complexity,  both  of  the  sub- 
ject and  of  the  speech,  makes  St  Thomas, 
while  always  a  lucid  writer,  still  a  thinker, 


whose  usage  is  hard  to  survey  in  its  entirety. 
In  consequence,  lexicons  of  scholastic,  and 
in  particular  of  Thomistic  usage,  have  been 
undertaken.  Of  these,  two  here  especially 
concern  us:  first,  that  of  J.  Z.  Mellinius, 
Lexicon  Feripatetictun  (Naples,  1872);  and 
secondly,  that  of  Ludwig  SchUtz,  ThamaM- 
Lexikon  (Paderbom,  1881).  The  latter  (in 
German)  is  especially  full  and  dear,  and  con- 
tains many  illustrative  citations.  The  expo- 
sitions of  Thomistic  doctrine  by  Kleutgen 
and  Werner,  and  the  general  histories  of 
scholastic  philosophy  by  Haureau  and  Stockl 
(see  the  General  Bibliography  of  Fhiloeophy), 
are  of  standard  importance,  but  may  be 
merely  mentioned  here ;  while,  of  the  shorter 
textbooks  in  English,  the  Manfiah  ofCaHhoUe 
PhUoaophy  (Stonyhurst  Series)  and  the  Ele- 
TtieTUary  Course  of  ChrieHan  PkUoaophy^  by 
Louis  of  Poissy  (translated  and  adapted  by 
the  brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  New 
York,  1893),  contain,  the  one  more  extended 
discussions  of  difficult  conceptions,  the  other 
extremely  concise  aud,  in  view  of  the  small 
size  of  the  book,  numerous  definitions  of 
scholastic  terms.  The  relations  of  scholastic 
to  modem  terminology  have  received  increas- 
ing attention  in  recent  literature,  although 
no  adequate  account  exists.  Baumann,  in  his 
Lehre  von  Baum^  Zeii  wnd  Mathemaiik  in 
der  neuem  PhUoaopkie  (a  vols.,  Berlin, 
1868-9),  devotes  the  opening  section  of  his 
first  volume  (1-67)  to  the  exposition  of  such 
terms  and  concepts  in  the  Disputationee  of 
Suarez  as  bear  upon  the  topics  treated  in  the 
subsequent  work.  Baumann  ui^s  as  his 
reason  for  this  procedure,  the  importance  of 
the  work  of  Suarez  as  a  generally  used  text- 
book during  the  period  in  which  the  early 
modem  philosophers  grew  to  maturity.  In 
the  early  portion  of  his  exposition  (5-14), 
Baumann  discusses  such  general  scholastic 
terms  as  eseentia,  a  priori^  materia;  while 
the  later  pages  of  the  section  in  question  pass 
to  the  concept  of  quantity,  and  to  the  more 
mathematical  terminology  of  Suarez.  Bau- 
mann's  collection  of  historical  materials,  in 
the  entire  book  mentioned,  has  been  somewhat 
unjustly  neglected.  A  number  of  the  scbo- 
la^ic  terms  used  by  Descartes  find  their 
place  in  the  notes  to  Yeitch's  translation  of 
the  Diacouru  on  Method  and  Meditatuma  of 
Dea  Cartea{Mi  ed.,  Edinbui^h,  1887;  see 
274-92).  The  scholastic  elements  in  the 
thought  and  speech  of  Spinoza  have  been 
emphasized  in  an  important  essay  by  fVea- 
denthal,  '  Spinoza  und  die  Scholastik '  (in  the 
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PhilowjMsehe  Auftalzt^  E.  ZeUer  gewidmet, 
Leipzig,  1887,  85  f.).  See  also,  in  the 
ArMv  fur  die  Gesehichte  der  PhUoaopkie, 
ihe  article  of  Siebeck,  'Ueber  die  Entstehong 
der  Termini  Natnra  Naturans  uiid  Natura 
Naturata '  (iii.  370-8).  Other  papers  in  the 
same  Arehiv  bearing  upon  scholastic  doctrine 
and  usage  are:  Siebeck,  'Zur  Psychologie 
der  Scholastik'  {Arehiv  f.  Geseh.  d.  Phtlos.f 
i-  375-90*  518-33;  ii.  22-8,  180-92, 
4i4-26t  5i7-26>  "i-  »77-9i);  Rabus,  *Zur 
Synteresis  der  Scholastik'  (ii.  29-30).  On 
the  single,  but  important,  term  last  men- 
tioned, one  may  consult  Appel,  Die  Lehre 
der  Scholaetiker  von  der  SyrUeresie  (Rostock, 
1891,  Gekronte  Preieeehrift).  On  the  de- 
yelopment  of  the  psychological  concepts  of 
scholasticism  one  may  also  compare  Werner, 
'Der  Entwickelungsgang  der  mittelalter- 
lichen  Psychologie  von  Alcuin  bis  Albertns 
Magnus'  (Wiener  Akademie^  1876, — also 
separately  printed).  Plusanski  in  his  thesis. 
La  Philoeaphie  de  Dune  Scoi  (Paris,  1887), 
undertakes  a  study  of  an  author  recently  too 
much  neglected. 

(4)  The  translation  of  Greek  terms  into 
Latin,  together  with  the  difficulties  that  the 
different  character  of  the  two  languages  made 
ineyitable  in  such  an  undertaking,  began 
already  with  Roman  Epicureanism,  Stoicism, 
and  Eclecticism.  The  authors  principally  in 
question  in  this  connection  are  Lucretius, 
Varro,  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Quintilian.  To 
this  earlier  period  belong  such  words  as  eub- 
tiantia  and  eeeentia  (as  rival  translations  of 
oiMria),  prqpartio  (as  translation  of  dyaKoyia)^ 
elementa  (for  elements),  forma,  nuUeria,  de- 
finiHOf  ahedutue,  noHOy  qudlitae,  indvoiduue, 
pasitio,  inUUigibilie,  eeneibilie,  qtumiitae,  poe- 
eMlie,  univerealie.  The  Fathers  of  the  Church 
added  many  new  terms ;  and  amongst  these 
writers  St.  Augustine  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. His  special  psychological  termino- 
logy was  long  of  very  great  influence,  and 
was  not  wholly  displaced  by  the  later  pre- 
dominance of  the  Aristotelian  terminology  (of. 
Eucken,  op.  cit.,  56).  The  logical  terminology 
of  later  times  was  greatly  under  the  influence 
of  the  leagoge  of  Porphyry  (in  the  translation 
of  Boethius),  and  of  the  translations  and 
commentaries  made  by  Boethius  as  expounder 
of  the  Aristotelian  logic.  In  this  sense,  the 
Aristotelian  influence  determines  an  important 
portion  of  the  terminology  of  the  whole 
scholastic  period.  To  Porphyry's  treatise, 
the  leagoge  (an  introduction  to  the  Aristo- 
telian treatise  called  the  Categoriee),  is  due 


the  transmission  to  the  middle  ages  of  the 
terminological  distinctions  between  genue, 
epeciee,  difference^  property,  and  aecideni,  in 
the  form  in  which  these  quinqtte  vocee,  or  Jive 
worde,  became  the  centre  of  the  early  discus- 
sions between  Nominalism  and  Realism,  and 
later  entered  into  the  standard  textbooks 
of  Logic  (see  Ueberweg,  Oeech.  d.  Philoe., 
8th  ed.,  Th.  II,  161-8V  Boethius  both 
translated  and  commentea  upon  a  portion  of 
the  Aristotelian  logical  treatises;  and  both 
the  preservation  of  an  older  logical  termino- 
logy, and  the  addition  of  some  new  terms,  are 
due  to  him.  Of  his  new  terms,  Prantl  names 
especially  contradictio,  dieparatum,  the  fixing 
of  the  later  terminology  of  the  logical  'square 
of  oppositions/  and  the  introduction  of  affir- 
moHo  infiniia  and  of  negatio  infimta  to  name 
the  forms  of  afi&rmation  and  negation  in  which 
a  negation  goes  with  the  predicate  (e.  g.  '  The 
man  is,  or  is  not,  unjust ').  The  early  period 
of  scholasticism,  up  to  tne  12th  century  in- 
clusive, was  further  influenced  by  the  writings 
attributed  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and 
by  other  Neo-Platonic  documents,  which  had 
their  effect  upon  terminology.  A  Latin  trans- 
lation of  a  portion  of  the  Timaeue  of  Plato 
(made  by  Chalcidius  in  the  4th  century)  was 
the  only  portion  of  Plato's  writings  directly 
known  in  this  period ;  and  of  Aristotle,  apart 
from  the  portion  of  the  logical  treatises 
translated  by  Boethius,  nothing  was  accessible, 
even  in  translations,  until  the  12  th  century 
itself.  To  the  Latin  translations  of  the  Arabic 
commentators  of  Aristotle,  who  became  known 
to  European  scholars  during  the  12  th  century, 
there  are  due  a  number  of  new  terms  and 
expressions: — e.  g.  quiddiUie  (Prantl,  ii. 
325),  intentio  (in  the  technically  scholastic 
meaning),|>rmciptt«m  individvcJtionia  (Eucken, 
68),  and  the  later  so  much  used  distinction 
between  the  universaUa  as  ante  rem,  in  re^ 
and  poet  rem  (Prantl,  ii.  350;  Ueberweg, 
8th  ed.,  Th.  II,  231).  The  acquaintance  witii 
the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  first  in  very  im- 
perfect Latin  translations  made  from  the 
Arabic,  but  later  in  translations  made  directly 
from  the  original,  rapidly  reformed  the  scho- 
lastic terminology  of  the  13  th  century,  which 
in  St.  Thomas  assumed  a  form  that  later 
tended,  as  the  Thomistic  influence  increased, 
to  become  the  definitive  and  official  standard 
of  scholastic  usage.  But  at  the  time,  and  for 
a  good  while  after  the  generation  of  Si  Thomas, 
rival  influences  (e.  g.  the  skill  and  authority 
of  Duns  Sootus,  the  later  revival  of  Nominal- 
ism, Ac.)  tended  to  complicate  the  situation  ; 
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and  the  later  scholasticiBm  is  a  period  of  great 
complication,  both  in  usage  and  in  method. 
The  official  reviyal  of  the  study  of  St.  Thomas 
has  of  late  set  the  seal  of  the  authority  of  the 
Church  upon  a  return  to  the  more  classic 
terminology  of  St.  Thomas. 

(5)  In  offering  a  few  examples  of  scholastic 
usage,  we  are  naturally  led  to  begin  with  the 
terms  for  the  fundamental  metaphysical  con- 
cepts. These,  even  before  the  Aristotelian 
period  proper,  were  already  to  a  considerable 
extent  of  Aristotelian  origin  (see  the  summary 
in  the  before-mentioned  monograph  of  Baum- 
gartner  on  Alanua  de  Irmdis,  39-69) ;  and 
the  Thomistic  usage  only  presents  in  a  more 
finished  form  what  had  ali-eady  been,  in  large 
measure,  prepared  by  the  discussions  up  to  the 
1 2  th  century  inclusive.  For  the  Neo-Flatonic 
and  other  late  classical  terminology  already 
indirectly  represented  Aristotelian  influences ; 
and  the  translations  and  commentaries  of 
Boethius  were  especially  interesting  to  the 
earlier  scholastics  for  their  metaphysical  sug- 
gestions. We  therefore  must  not  think  of 
die  Peripatetic  elements  in  the  terminology 
here  in  question  as  due  to  any  one  line  of 
tradition.  The  terms  easentia  and  iubstatUia, 
together  with  the  related  terms,  ens,  esse, 
realitaa,  existenHa,  actus,  and  the  rest  of  the 
distinctiyely  ontological  vocabulary,  have  their 
origin  in  part  in  Platonic  as  well  as  in 
Aristotelian  usage,  and  form  an  undoubtedly 
difficult,  not  to  say  over-wealthy,  collection  of 
terms  for  expressing  the  various  aspects  and 
types  of  Being.  Being,  as  Aristotle  already 
pointed  out,  is  a  word  of  many  meanings. 
The  scholastic  efforts  to  reduce  these  and 
their  interrelationships  to  a  system  led  to 
a  number  of  relatively  new  distinctions,  es- 
pecially in  the  later  period  of  scholasticism. 
Ens,  in  the  classic  scholastic  usage,  is  em- 
ployed, like  Aristotle's  ro  Up,  as  the  term  for 
Being  in  general,  —  a  term  whose  various 
usages  are  first  distinguished,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  in  Aristotle's  way.  Bns  is  first 
divided  into  (i)  entitas  rei,  or  being  such  as 
belongs  to  any  object,  and  (ii)  entitas  qucte 
signyicat  verttatempropositiams  (Aristotle's  ftv 
ttff  aXrjBis).  In  the  first  sense,  ens  is  classified, 
affcer  Aristotle,  according  to  the  ten  categories, 
as  the  being  of  substance,  of  qiudity,  &c.;  and 
is  in  this  sense  also  to  be  called  ontological 
being  proi)er.  In  the  other  sense,  ens  is 
logiaxl  being.  Ens  as  ontological,  and  when 
also  definitely  regarded  as  external  to  the 
mind  that  knows  it  {extra  aniTnam),  is  ins  in 
rerum  natura,  or  ens  reale.    Ens  reals,  how- 


ever, may  still  be  classified  as  ens  in  aeiu  and 
ens  in  potentia,  according  to  a  very  well-known 
Aristotelian  doctrine.  If  ens  is  conceived  as 
belonging  to  a  fictitious  object,  real,  no^ 
without,  but  only  in  the  mind,  we  have  ena 
rcUionis,  concerning  whose  precise  relations 
to  logical  being  the  usage  of  various  writers 
somewhat  differs  (compare  Harper,  op.  cit.,  i. 
47,  with  Schtitz,  Thomas-Lexikon,  s.  v.  ens). 
Ens  raJbionis,  according  to  Suarez  (Diep.,  ii. 
504),  is  most  strictly  to  be  defined  as  that 
'which  is  conceived  by  the  intellect  as  a 
being,  while  yet  in  itself  it  has  no  entity.' 
Blindness,  darkness,  the  chimera,  Ac,  are 
£ftVOurite  examples  of  entities  of  this  type. 
And  logical  being,  as  just  defined,  would  of 
course  also  come  under  this  general  definition. 
But  since  logical  being,  taken  as  the  Veritas 
propositionis,  whose  form  turns  upon  the  use 
of  the  copula,  has  its  own  peculiar  character, 
distinct  from  that  of  privations,  negations, 
and  chimeras,  some  writers  (such  as  Schutz  in 
his  Lexikon)  prefer  to  speak  of  ens  rationis  as 
a  class  of  ontological  being,  and  so  as  different 
fix>m  logical  being  proper.  In  this  case  the 
latter  is  defined  as  the  truth  of  a  statement, 
without  regard  to  the  externally  real  or 
internally  fictitious  character  of  any  object. 
In  any  case  real  ontological  being  belongs  to 
objects  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  mere  entia 
rationis,  but  either  exist  or  may  exist  outside 
of  the  mind.  Being,  taken  ontologically,  can 
be  further  distinguished  as  to  its  usage,  in  so 
far  as  ens  (i)  may  be  taken  partieipiaJly,  as 
expressing  the  exigence  of  the  object  whose 
ens  is  in  question ;  or  (ii)  may  be  viewed  as 
an  abstract  noun,  which  names  the  nature  or 
essence  of  the  object  in  question,  whether  or 
no  it  at  any  time  actually  exists.  Thus,  to 
say  that  a  given  object  comes  into  being,  is 
to  use  being  or  ens  in  the  participial  sense. 
What  comes  into  being  then  and  there  exists. 
But  to  say  of  an  object,  without  regard  to 
whether  it  exists  or  no — ^perhaps  even  without 
regard  to  whether  it  is  a  fiction,  an  ens 
reUiofUs  or  no — that  its  very  being  implies 
such  and  such  characters  (e.  g.  that  the  very 
being  of  a  man  requires  him  to  be  an  animal)^ 
this  is  to  use  the  term  ens  as  a  noun.  To 
take  ens  thus  as  a  noun  is  to  speak  of  the 
essentia,  quidditas,  or  natura  of  an  object 
without  regard  to  the  existence  of  this  object. 
Any  object  taken  thus,  without  regard  to  its 
existence,  does  not,  however,  thereby  become 
an  ens  rationis ;  for  a  being  that  is  to  be  and 
is  not  yet,  or  that  teas  and  is  no  longer,  has 
quidditas  or  essence,  and  has  not  existence, 
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but  still  is  no  fiction,  and  no  mere  product  of 
the  human  intellect.  In  fiict,  the  men  not 
yet  bom  haye  no  existence;  but  they  have 
perfectly  real  enenee, 

{6\  Like  the  participle  or  noun  ens,  the 
infinitive  form  esse,  or  in  fact  the  verb  esse  in 
all  its  forms,  has  the  same  tendency  to  a 
variety  of  meanings.    Esse  has  its  logical  use 
as  the  copula,  and  also  its  ontological  use,  as 
expressing  the  fact,  or  at  least  the  appearance, 
of  being.  But  even  when  taken  in  an  ontological 
reference,  esse  may  still  be  viewed  as  esse  in 
inkHectu  (in  the  usage  which  St.  Anselm's 
discussion    of   the    ontological    proof  made 
famous),  i.  e.  as  what  Thomas  ccJls  the  esse 
ifUenHonale ;  not  as  if  this  latter  were  always 
identical  with  the  esse  of  the  mere  fiction,  but 
in  so  far  as  esse  in  the  mind,  while  it  may 
well  represent  a  real  being  independent  of  the 
mind,  is  still  different  from  esse  in  re,  or  real 
external    being  as    such.      The    distinction 
between  essence  and  existence  also  often  finds 
its  expression  in  various  phrases  that  include 
esse.     The  word  esse,  taken  simply,  is  often 
used  (when  in  contrast  with  any  of  the  special 
terms  for  essence)   as  in  itself  sufficient  to 
express  existence.    More  formally  expressed 
is  the  contrast  between  esse  essentiae  and  esse 
exisisnHae,  employed  to  name  respectively  the 
essence  and  the  existence  of  things.     This 
contrast  is  often  used  in  later  scholasticism. 
But  these  later  expressions  are  pleonastic,  as 
Suarez  (Disp.,  ii.  115)  points  out.     The  first 
of  them,  as  he  there  says,  adds  nothing  to  the 
term  essentia  beyond  the  mere  fashion  of  con- 
ception or  of  expression.      And  esse,  when 
taken  in  contrast  with  essentia^  already  suffi- 
ciently distinguisbes,  in  the  opinion  of  Suarez 
and  in  the  frequent  usage  of  St.  Thomas,  the 
existence  of  things    from  their    nature   or 
essence.    Very  frequent  in  scholastic  writers 
is  the  expression  esse  vn  actu  for  existence, 
and  the  explanatory  phrase  extra  causas  suas 
is  also  constantly  used  by  such  writers  to 
express  the  sense  in  which  a  created  thing 
exists.     But  of  course  the  esse  in  aotu,  or  the 
ctctualitas,  which  is  thus  attributed  to  any 
existent  thing,  implies  laying  stress  upon  a 
somewhat  different  aspect  of  reality  from  the 
one  directly  emphasizd  in  the  term  esse,  when 
the  latter  is  taken  as  simply  equivalent  to 
existence.  For  existence,  as  such,  is  in  contrast 
with  essence;  but  cuitiu  is  contrasted  with 
poteniia.    In  brief,  then,  to  sum  up  the  truly 
important  features  of  this  overwealthy  collec- 
tion of  technical  terms  for  existence,  an  object 
is  said  to  be  real,  in  scholastic  usage,  in  so  far 


as  it  is  viewed  as  outside  of  the  knowing  mind^ 
and  so  as  in  contrast  to  a  mere  idea.  It  is 
said  to  possess  esse,  or  esse  existentiae,  or  to 
be  an  existent  object,  so  far  as  it  is  taken  in 
contrast  to  its  own  mere  essence  or  quiddity, 
or,  again,  in  so  far  as  it  is  conceived  as  oiUside 
of  its  causes.  It  is  said  to  be  m  actu,  or  to 
possess  actuality,  in  so  far  as  it  is  contrasted 
with  the  potential  being  to  which  the  Aristo- 
telian metaphysic  opposes  whatever  is  a  realized 
being.  These  four  contrasts — ( i )of  the  external 
object,  with  the  object  viewed  as  in  the  mind ; 
(2^  of  the  existent  object  and  its  mere  essence  ; 
(3)  of  the  existent  thing  and  other  existent 
things  (especially  its  causes,  outside  of  which 
it  exists) ;  and  (4)  of  the  actual  thing  and  the 
merely  potential  thing — are  all  of  them 
founded  in  the  Aristotelian  doctrine,  and 
play  a  great  part  not  only  in  scholastic,  but 
in  all  later  metaphysical  discussions.  They 
are,  however,  seldom  very  sharply  or  per- 
manently sundered  in  metaphysical  discus- 
sions, but  they  are  emphasized,  upon  occasion, 
in  various  ways;  and  the  only  objection  to 
this  part  of  the  scholastic  vocabulary  is  that 
it  is  not  sufficiently  settled  as  to  its  use  of  the 
means  (or  distinguishing  the  four,  and  that 
it  has  for  all  of  them,  and  especially  for  the 
first  and  second,  a  confusing  wealth  and 
variety  of  expressions.  That  just  this  way  of 
classifying  the  ontological  expressions  is  not  to 
be  found  bo  formally  emphasized  by  Aristotle 
as  are  other  classifications  is  indeed  true. 
But  it  is  not,  in  spirit,  at  all  opposed  to  his 
treatment  of  the  subject 

(7)  Passing  from  the  terminology  of  exis- 
tence to  that  more  directly  concerned  with  the 
essence  or  nature  of  things,  we  find,  as  in  fact 
we  have  already  found,  that  here,  too,  there 
is  a  perplexing  variety  of  expressions.  The 
word  ovaia,  in  Aristotle,  is  one  of  his  most 
puzzling  terms,  even  when  one  abstracts  from 
all  direct  reference  to  the  precise  meaning  of 
existence,  and  when  one  dwells  alone  upon  the 
nature  of  that  which  is  said,  according  to 
Aristotle's  doctrine,  to  exist.  The  scholastic 
doctors  did  much  to  clarify,  but  little  to 
simplify,  the  situation  here  in  question.  The 
starting-point  of  the  older  scholastic  discus- 
sion of  the  term  substantia  was,  of  course,  the 
Aristotelian  treatise  upon  the  categories. 
Substantia  and  essentia  are  frequently  em- 
ployed as  synonymous  terms.  But  when  they 
are  distinguished,  substantia  (in  its  more 
proper  sense)  is  that  which,  whenever  it  exists 
at  all,  exists  in  itself,  as  opposed  to  that  which 
(namely  as  an  accident)  exists  in  another  ets 
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its  auiject.  Substantia  is  also  often  spoken 
of  as  that  which  supports  cr  sustains  its 
aeeidsnts — an  ancient  metaphor,  for  emphasiz- 
ing which  the  scholastic  doctrine  later  had  to 
pay  dear,  when  a  modem  empiricism  became 
suspicious  of  whatever  seemed  to  be  merely 
beneath  or  behind  the  verifiable  facts.  But, 
as  a  fact,  the  scholastic  doctrine  of  substance 
is  in  general  far  more  directly  empirical  in 
its  nature  than  are  the  technical  concepts 
of  substance  prevalent,  since  the  rise  of 
modem  science,  in  the  more  speculative 
doctrines  of  recent  realism.  For  Uie  school, 
in  what  it  has  to  say  about  substance,  lays 
stress  upon  two  decidedly  empirical  aspects 
of  the  known  world.  Tlie  first  is  that  the 
world  comes  to  us  differentiated  into  various 
beings  (the  substances),  each  one  of  which 
seems  to  be  relatively  independent  of  the 
others,  so  that  it  exists,  or  may  exist,  by  or 
in  itself.  The  second  aspect  is  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  facts  (namely  qualities, 
relations,  and  the  like)  which  exist,  yet  which 
cannot  exist  alone,  but  which  exist  as  belong- 
ing to  the  substances,  and  needing  the  sub- 
stances to  stistain  them.  The  latter  facts 
(the  accidents)  are,  in  language,  predieated  of 
the  substances.  In  existence,  the  accidents 
seem  to  be  only  in  the  substances.  The 
consequence  of  this  situation  is  that,  when 
one  tries  to  conceive  how  the  accidents  and 
the  substances  can  be  related  to  each  other, 
the  empirical  dependence  of  the  accidents,  for 
their  very  being,  upon  the  fact  that  they  are 
the  accidents  of  substances  (e.  g.  the  fieLct  that 
colour  is  always  the  colour  of  something),  and 
the  permanence  of  the  substances  through 
many  changes  of  state  and  relation,  seem 
together  to  warrant  the  view  that  the  sub- 
stances have  some  central  or  centralizing 
nature  about  them,  whereby  they  support,  or 
carry,  the  accidents,  while  the  latter  merely 
belong  to  and  rest  upon  the  substances.  This 
view  of  substance  (whereby  it  seems  a  «u6- 
stratum)  was  indeed  much  emphasized  for  the 
scholastics  by  the  speculative  problems  to 
which  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation  gave 
rise.  Apart  from  the  difficulty  due  to  such 
supernatural  aspects  of  the  matter,  however, 
the  scholastic  substantia  was  far  from  assum- 
ing anywhere  nearly  the  metempirical  form 
of  Kant's  Ding  an  Sieh.  The  concept  is 
primarily  intended  not  as  a  theory  of  an 
unknown  substratum  behind  the  scenes,  but 
as  an  expression  of  the  known  fact  that  while 
things  are  found  existing  in  relatively  separ- 
able and  independent  ways,  accidents  are,  in 


the  natural  order,  incapable  of  existing 
separately.  Substances  were  distinguished, 
after  the  &shion  of  the  treatise  on  the 
categories,  into  first  substances  {individual 
things),  and  second  substances  (jgsnera  or 
species).  But  this  distinction  involves  no 
new  difficulties. 

(8)  Betuming,  however,  once  again  to  the 
terms  for  the  nature  of  things,  the  term 
esssntia,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  merely  equiva- 
lent to  substantidf  refers  to  the  defbiable 
nature  of  any  object,  to  whatever  one  of  the 
Aristotelian  categories  it  may  belong.  Even 
an  ens  rationis  might  be  conceived  as  if  possess- 
ing, in  a  sense,  its  essence ;  but  usuidly  and 
properly  essentia,  in  metaphysical  discussions, 
is  used  of  beings  conceived  as  either  actual 
or  possible.  Gk)d  also  has  his  essence,  although, 
in  case  of  the  divine,  one  must  not  view  the 
essence  as  distinct  from  the  existence,  Qod 
being  the  one  reality  wherein  essence  and 
existence  are  indistinguished.  But  in  created 
beings  essence  and  existence  are  different. 
In  such  beings,  the  scholastic  doctrine  often 
defines  the  essence  as  that  which  possesses  the 
existence.  Taking  an  essence  in  itself,  and 
apart  from  existence,  we  can  still  speak  of  an 
essence  as  real  in  the  sense  above  pointed  out; 
for  the  essence  of  an  object  that  has  been,  or 
that  is  to  be,  but  that  does  not  now  exist,  is 
still  something  oulside  the  mind.  In  particular, 
the  essence  of  any  object  is  that  which  the 
definition  of  the  object  rightly  sets  forth,  or 
that  which  primarily  characterizes  this  object, 
or  that  which  we  name  when  we  answer  the 
question  as  to  what  this  object  really  is.  The 
essence,  as  defined  or  definable,  is  real,  first, 
negatively  speaking,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  self- 
contradictory,  and  is  not  a  mere  fiction  of  the 
mind ;  and  secondly,  positively  speaking,  it  is 
reai  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  produced  by  an  act 
of  divine  creation,  or  in  so  far  as,  considered 
in  itself,  it  possesses  aptitude  for  existence 
Juarez,  Ditput,,  i.  42;  SchUtz,  Thomas- 
Jjexikon,  s.  v.).  For  essentia  the  words  quid- 
ditas  and  natura  are  often  used,  as  weU  as, 
upon  occasion,  the  word  substantia  ('uno 
modo,'  says  St.  Thomas,  Summa  ThecHog.^  i, 
Quaest.  29,  art.  2,  'dicitur  substantia  quidditas 
rei,  quam  significat  definitio, . , .  quam  quidem 
substantiam  Graeci  overtax  vocant,  quod  dob 
essentiam  dicere  possumus').  The  word 
quiddiUu,  due,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  trans- 
lations of  the  Arabian  commentators,  is  used 
quite  synonymously  with  essentia,  Naturuy 
a  word  of  manifold  meaning,  like  the  Greek 
original  from  which  it  is  derived,  has  as  its 
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principal  technical  sense  (Harper^  op.  dt., 
i.  46) '  the  principle  of  operation,  or  of  the 
tendency  of  each  thing  towards  its  constitn- 
tive  end'  (of.  Thonuu^Lexikonf  s.  y.).  And 
since  natural  things  are  (for  the  Peripatetic 
view)  the  products  of  operations  directed 
towards  ends,  and  since  the  end  of  these 
operations  is  the  realization  of  some  essence, 
fuUura  and  eisenHa  can  be  thus  identified, 
despite  their  difference  of  primary  meaning. 
For  the  concept  of  essence,  St.  Thomas  also 
uses  the  expressions  q%u>d  est  and  quad  quid 
est;  and  the  essence  can  also  be  identified 
with  theyorm,  except  in  the  case  of  substances 
which  are  compounded  of  form  and  matter. 
In  these  substances  the  matter  also  belong^  to 
the  essence. 

(9)  In  beings  supposed  to  be  real,  the  scho- 
lastic doctrine  distinguishes,  after  Aristotle, 

a)  the  formal  and  the  material  aspects,  and 

b)  the  poterUia  and  the  actus.  Notable,  how- 
ever, in  the  scholastic  terminology,  is  the 
tendency  to  use  these  familiar  Peripatetic 
terms  as  the  basis  for  derivatives  and  usages 
which  go  beyond  the  original  Aristotelian 
usage.  McUeria  itself,  as  that  out  of  which 
anything  may  come  to  be  formed,  is  called, 
in  its  principal  Aristotelian  sense,  the  materia 
ex  qua.  In  this  sense  materia  is  in  potentia 
with  reference  to  that  which  may  be  formed 
out  of  it,  while  form  is  the  actus,  the  attain- 
ment, which  realizes  the  matter.  Materia  is 
divided  in  various  ways,  e.g.  into  materia 
eommunis  and  materia  signata.  The  former 
is  that  out  of  which  any  member  of  a  given 
species  may  come  to  be,  in  such  wise  that 
this  materia  is  common  to  all  members  of  the 
species.  The  materia  signata  is  the  quantified 
or  spatially  determinate  materia  which  is 
peculiar  to  a  single  corporeal  individual; 
in  St.  Thomas's  doctrine,  the  materia  signata 
is  the  prineipium  individuationis,  or  that 
whereby  an  individual  is  distinguished  from 
others  of  its  species,  in  case  of  all  the 
eorporedl  individuals  (but  not  in  case  of 
wholly  incorporeal  beings).  Materia  is  fur- 
ther divided  into  materia  inteUigibilis  and 
materia  sensibiliSi  &c  But  the  same  term 
materia,  in  a  transferred  sense,  comes  to  be 
used  for  any  ctject  towards  which  a  given 
activity  or  power  is  directed;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  various  ways  in  which  the 
distinction  between  matter  and  form  can  be 
applied  to  various  grades  or  types  of  beings, 
one  has  a  complex  series  of  meanings  of  the 
two  terms  which  Harper  summarizes  (op.  cit., 
ii.  750-1).     Thus  quantity  is  the  matter  of 


figure,  free-will  the  matter  of  the  moral  act  j 
bodies  are  the  matter  towards  which  sense- 
activities  are  directed;  facts  are  the  matter 
of  history,  &c.  The  well-known  and  manifold 
modem  popular  uses  of  the  ancient  Aristo- 
telian contrast  between  Form  and  Matter 
have  thus  been  developed  out  of  a  scholastic 
usage,  which  tended  constantly  more  and  more 
to  diversify  Aristotle's  alieady  extremely 
complex  way  of  employing  the  terms.  The 
term  forma,  used  not  merely  in  its  direct 
antithesis  to  materia,  but  by  itself,  tends 
also  to  a  great  variety  of  applications.  Thus 
forma  eaeemplaris  is  the  type-model  of  an 
object  as  thought  or  reason  may  possess  it ; 
forma  xndiiMuaUs  is  a  form  that,  when  it  is 
united  with  matter,  constitutes  an  individual ; 
the  angels  are  called  formae  subsistentes — 
forms  or  essences  existing  by  themselves,  apart 
from  matter,  &c.  SchUtz,  in  the  Thomas- 
Lexikon,  enumerates  twenty-seven  of  these 
various  special  uses  of  forma  with  an  adjective 
or  other  modifying  expression  attached.  In 
general,  the  scholastic  use  of  the  distinction 
between  form  and  matter  tended,  despite  the 
close  connection  of  the  two,  to  make  the  two 
terms  not  mere  correlatives,  but  relatively 
separable  terms,  and  to  give  to  each  of  the 
two  manifold  new,  and  often  greatly  trans- 
ferred, applications.  Hereby  what  was  origi- 
nally a  distinction  of  aspects  tended  to  be- 
come more  decidedly  than  in  Aristotle  a 
division  of  the  world  into  the  spheres  of 
different  real  principles.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  numerous  applications  of  the  same  dis- 
tinction often  also  tended,  by  reason  of  the 
unity  of  the  terminology,  to  restore  a  sense 
of  the  connectedness  of  various  facts ;  and  the 
extreme  dualism,  which  later  became  so  pro- 
minent in  the  European  thinking  of  the 
X7th  century,  is  indeed  foreign  to  the  genuine 
spirit  of  scholasticism. 

(to)  The a^jectives/ormoZis  and  materialiSf 
the  adverbs  formaliter  and  materialiter,  are 
typical  examples,  in  scholastic  usage,  of  the 
consequences  of  such  a  process  as  the  terms 
form  and  matter  in  general  illustrate.  A 
highly  technical  and  often  convenient,  but 
dangerously  flexible,  employment  of  these 
modifying  words  results.  In  Harper's  sum- 
mary (loc.  cit.,  753-4),  a  number  of  the  most 
frequent  of  these  usages  are  brought  together. 
Thus,  the  formal  object  of  an  activity  or  a 
power  (e.g.  of  sight)  is  the  object  that  is 
adapted  to  or  \&  fitted  to  become  such  an  object 
(e.g.  colour  is  the  formal  object  of  sight). 
But  the  material  object  is  the  object  viewed 
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in  itself,  and  not  taken  as  posseBsed  of  saoh 
aptituoe.  Thus  the  material  object  of  an  act 
of  viBion  may  be  something  that  is  heavy  \ 
while,  as  heavy  object,  it  would  be  the  formal 
object  of  the  various  sense-processes  by  which 
we  directly  test  its  weight.  An  act  contrary  to 
moral  law  is  a  materioL  sin  when  ignorantly, 
and  therefore  innocently,  committed ;  it  is  a 
foTfndL  sin  if  knowingly  committed.  In  con- 
sequence *  an  act  materially  bad  may  be  for- 
mally good.'  In  a  concept,  one  can  distin- 
guish between  what  is  formaUy  and  what  is 
materiaUy  part  of  the  concept;  and  in  this 
sense  Harper  points  out  that  'possible  essence 
is  formally  negative  and  conceptual ;  materially 
it  does  not  differ  from  existing  essence.'  But 
the  further  developments  of  this  distinction 
may  easily  tend  to' become,  as  one  may  venture 
to  say, '  formally '  exact,  but '  materially'  very 
arbitrary  and  unenlightening.  And  this  has 
been  the  result  in  the  familiar  modem  popular 
usage  of  all  such  expressions. 

(ii)  Amongst  the  names  for  the  actually 
existent  beings,  the  scholastic  terminology 
possessed  an  interesting  group  of  terms: 
Suhelstentia^  euJbeistere,  jpereona,  hypaetasie, 
individuum,  the  adjective  iTidividvuSf  the 
abstract  noun  individMotiOf  iubetantia  separata, 
the  later  (Scotistic)  term  Juieeceilae,  and  still 
others — all  of  which  have  in  common  that 
they  were  developed  for  the  sake  of  defining 
some  aspect  of  the  nature  of  the  individual 
beings  of  some  grade,  high  or  low.  In  so  far 
as  any  eubetance  exists  alone  and  in  itself,  it 
8vbeist$i  and  eubsisterUia  is  a  term  for  ex- 
pressing the  sort  of  existence  especially  due 
to  substances.  A  subsistent  being  of  rational 
grade  is  a  persona,  or  an  hy2)oeta8is  (St. 
Thomas,  Swnma  Theolog,,  P.  I.  Q.  29);  any 
subsistent  being  is  an  individual.  As  such 
it  is  within  itself  undivided;  it  is  distinct 
from  any  other  individual ;  and  it  has  a  form 
of  being  inconwiunicable  to  any  other.  The 
last  of  these  characteristics  of  the  individual 
being  led  to  an  especially  difficult  series  of 
discussions,  in  later  scholasticism,  as  to  the 
principifim  individuationis,  i.e.  as  to  the 
metaphysical  means  whereby  there  is  secured 
to  every  being  a  nature  that  no  other  being 
can  conceivably  possess.  It  was  to  this  in- 
communicable nature  that  Duns  Scotus  ap- 
plied the  term  haeeceitas,  and  this  term  was 
later  generally  used.  The  theological  use  of 
the  terms  persona  and  hyjiosiasis  is  very  well 
known ;  and  in  the  discussion  of  the  dogma 
of  the  Trinity,  the  relations  of  persona,  svh- 
itantta,  and    esseTUia,  as    applied    to   God. 


become  of  the  most  critical  importance.  A 
substantia  separaia  is  one  that,  by  its  nature, 
is  a  truly  spuitual  substance,  having  no  com- 
merce with  matter.  Man's  soul  is  no  such 
substance,  but  by  nature  has  a  tendency  or 
ifuilinatio  to  an  individual  body. 

(la)  After  these  examples  of  the  metaphy- 
sical terminology,  a  few  instances  must  be 
mentioned  of  the  vocabulary  relating  to 
thought,  knowledge,  and  ideas,  in  their  rela- 
tions to  objects.  That  the  traditional  vocabu- 
lary of  formal  logic  is  in  the  main  of 
scholastic  authorship  is  well  known,  although 
we  have  also  seen  how  far  back  lies  the 
historical  origin  of  this  vocabulary.  The 
scholastic  epistemology  is  that  of  Aristotle, 
rendered  simpler  and  sharper  in  outline,  and 
intermingled,  upon  occasion,  with  Neo-Pla- 
tonic  elements.  The  discussion  as  to  the 
nature  of  Universals  is  one  of  the  oftenest 
mentioned  features  of  the  scholastic  move- 
ment; and  comparatively  familiar  is  the 
terminology  in  which  was  expressed  the  classic 
solution  of  the  difficulty  during  the  great 
period  of  scholastic  philosophy.  As  before 
pointed  out,  this  terminology  has  its  origin 
with  the  Arabian  philosophers.  Universals, 
according  to  this  distinction,  have  their  being, 
ante  rem,  in  the  mind  or  intent  of  the  divine 
source  of  the  universe,  m  re,  in  so  far  as  the 
general  nature  is  in  the  existent  individual, 
and  post  rem,  in  so  far  as  the  intellect,  by  an 
abstraction  from  the  individuality  of  a  thing 
known,  rediscovers  the  divine  type  through 
a  contemplation  of  its  expression  in  individijuil 
form.  This  solution,  as  Prantl  points  out, 
became  almost  common  property  in  the  13th 
century,  and  is  not  to  be  attributed  either 
to  Albertus  Magnus,  or  to  his  disciple,  St. 
Thomas.  The  Jive  ux}rds  {quinque  voces), 
genus,  species,  &c.,  above  referred  to,  and  the 
rest  of  the  regular  vocabulary  of  the  logic 
textbooks,  need  not  here  be  in  particular 
discussed. 

(13)  The  contrast  between  what  belongs  to 
the  mind — to  the  process  of  knowledge,  to 
ideas,  to  the  reason — and  what  belongs  to  the 
external  facts,  or  to  the  world,  divine  or 
created,  beyond  the  human  mind,  receives  rich 
expression  in  scholastic  doctrine.  Here  a  full 
account  would  involve  the  exposition  both  of 
the  scholastic  psychology,  and  of  the  whole 
theory  of  knowledge  in  question.  Only  a  few 
terms  can  be  mentioned.  The  modem 
terminological  opposition  between  the  objective 
and  subjective  had,  in  this  particular  form,  its 
origin  in  the  18th  century,  and  came  into 
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general  use  only  since  Kant.  The  terms  are 
old ;  their  precise  present  application  is  very 
recent.  The  school  expressed  the  contrast  in 
question  otherwise,  and  employed  the  terms 
subject  and  object  with  a  d&erent  and  older 
connotation,  which,  however,  we  still  also 
in  part  retain.  Suhiectumj  in  St.  Thomas,  is 
either  used  for  the  mhject  of  a  proposition,  or 
as  equivalent  to  eubeiafUiaf  or  in  the  sense  of 
the  ti>pic  of  a  discussion,  or  of  a  science.  This 
usage  is,  of  course,  modelled  after  the  Aristo- 
telian, and  is  not  wholly  strange  to  us  to-day. 
Obiectum,  especially  with  r^erence  to  the 
already  mentioned  contrast  between  formal 
and  material  object,  is  that  with  which  any 
proceea  or  activity  is  concerned,  or  in  which  it 
terminatee.  Such  an  object  may  be,  of  course, 
that  with  which  our  knowledge  is  concerned, 
since  knowing  is  also  a  process  or  an  activity. 
And  so  far,  of  course,  the  abject  of  knowledge 
may  be  either  a  mental  &ct,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  known  external  fact  itself  (just  as 
in  the  modem  usage).  So  here,  too,  the 
Thomistic-Aristotelian  usage  has  much  in 
common  with  ours.  But  in  later  scholastic 
usage  (namely  from  Duns  Scotus  onwards) 
we  meet  with  an  opposition  between  the 
terms  subjective  and  elective  (and  the  various 
cognate  expressions),  which  has  its  foundation 
in  the  former  usage,  but  which  has  a  new 
technical  importance.  This  usage  is  explained 
by  Prantl  (iii.  308,  note)  thus : — '  Subiectivum 
means  that  which  relates  to  the  subjects  of 
judgments,  that  is,  to  the  concrete  facts  about 
which  one  thinks  {Oegenstdnde  des  Denkens) ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  obiectum  means  what 
is  involved  merely  in  obiicere,  that  is,  in  the 
act  of  bringing  before  the  mind ;  and  obiecti/vum 
falls  to  the  account  of  the  mind  before  which 
the  fact  is  brought.'  This  usage  is,  in  the 
main,  directly  opposite  to  our  own  at 
the  present  day.  In  one  of  the  Opuscula 
attributed  to  Thomas,  but  of  questionable 
authenticity,  the  same  usage  occurs  (Prantl, 
iii.  293).  Suarez  (Disp.  i.  31),  in  discussing 
the  nature  of  our  conception  of  being,  states 
very  clearly  the  definition  of  a  conceptus 
obiectivuSf  which  he  here  opposes  to  coviceptus 
formalis,  the  distinction  being,  as  he  points 
out,  a  well-known  one  (vtUgaris  distincHo). 
The  conceptus  formalis  is  the  mental  act  or 
process  itself  whereby  we  get  before  us  the 
idea,  say,  of  a  man.  It  is  called  formalis, 
Suarez  continues,  perhaps  because  it  is  an 
ultima  forma  mentis,  i.e.  a  type  of  mental 
product,  a  VorsteUung,  a  state  of  mind,  a  fact 
belonging  to  the  formal  life  of  the  intellect 


In  this  sense  the  conceptus  formalis  is  the 
idea  taken  as  an  actual  psychical  occurrence, 
or  product,  or  possession — ^as  a  way  of  conceiv- 
ing of  the  object-— or  as  the  offspring  of  the 
mind,  veluH  proles  mentis — or  as  the  more 
permanent  acquisition  of  the  mind  that  has  it. 
But  the  conceptus  obiectivus  is  that  which  we 
owrselves  msan  to  conceive,  or  intend  to  get 
before  our  minds,  when  we  think  of  a  man. 
It  is  the  obiectum  et  materia  circa  quam 
v&rsaiur  formalis  coneeptio ;  it  is  that  which 
forms  the  topic  of  this  whole  business  of 
conceiving  man  as  man.  Since  Averroes, 
Suarez  continues,  many  have  called  this 
conceptus  obiectivus  the  intentio  inteUecta — the 
meaning  or  intent  of  the  mind.  (As  a  fact 
the  term  intentio  is  the  one  generally  used  by 
St.  Thomas  in  this  connection.)  Suarez  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  conceptus  formalis  is  always 
a  vera  and  positiva  res — an  actual  mental 
occurrence  or  possession;  but  the  conceptus 
obiectivus  may  have  as  its  content  a  mere  ens 
rationis  (e.g.  blindness,  darkness,  or  a  chimera). 
If  one  attempts  to  think  of  nothing,  the 
conceptus  formalis  is  still  an  actual  and 
positive  state  of  mind,  but  tlie  conceptus 
obiectivtu  is  wholly  negative,  and  contains  no 
entity.  In  the  same  way,  when  one  conceives 
of  any  universal,  the  conceptus  formalis  is 
itself  an  individual  &ct,  and  the  universal,  as 
such,  belongs  merely  to  the  intentio.  The 
usage  of  obie(Aivu8  here  in  question  does  not 
perfectly  correspond  to  the  ordinary  sense 
either  of  objective  or  of  subjective  of  post- 
Kantian  usage;  for  the  conc^us  formalis 
here  defined  might  be  viewed,  in  the  post- 
Kantian  sense,  as  either  subjective  (in  so  &r  as 
it  is  a  mental  fact)  or  objective,  in  so  far  as  it 
stands  for  the  cLctucH  psychical  occurrence  or 
possession  which  retains  its  own  type  of 
actuality,  despite  the  possible  vacuity  or 
absence  of  its  intended  meaning,  or,  as  we 
should  now  often  say,  despite  the  failure  of 
the  subjective  intent  of  the  one  whose  idea  this 
is.  While  then  it  is  misleading  to  say  that 
the  terms  subjective  and  objective  have  merely 
changed  places  in  the  transition  to  the 
modem  usage,  it  is  true  that  the  foregoing 
account,  as  given  by  Prantl,  sufficiently 
indicates  why,  especially  in  later  scholastic' 
usage,  and  in  the  17th  century,  the  adjective 
obiectivus  came  to  be  so  f^quently  used 
precisely  as  we  now  should  employ  the 
opposed  word  subjective,  namely  to  characterize 
anything  in  so  far  as  it  is  within  or  before  the 
mind,  or  especially  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  object, 
topic,  creation,    or    figment,    of    a    mental 
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intention.  The  use  of  euJbjectwe  to  characterize 
the  external  &ct,  especially  the  enibetantial 
fact,  has  likewise  its  perfectly  obvious  basis 
in  the  original  Aristotelian  meaning  of  the 
corresponduig  word.  And  the  link  between 
the  sdiolalltic  and  our  usage  of  this  term  is 
obviously  determined  by  the  fact  that  the 
mind,  or  the  self,  is  itself  conceived  as  a 
evbetance^  and  so  (in  the  older  sense)  as 
a  8td(jeety  while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  states, 
eubjective  (in  the  post-Kantian  sense)  because 
they  thus  belong  to  a  eubjeety  can  also  be 
taken  as  having  the  value  which  the  scholas- 
tics, as  we  have  now  seen,  often  called 
intentional,  or  also  objective.  Very  common, 
in  later  scholasticism,  is  the  employment  of 
formalie  in  the  sense  of  our  modem  objective, 
and  as  the  opponent  of  the  scholastic  obiectivue. 
Here  the  obvious  sense  is  that  since,  as 
St.  Thomas  says,  and  as  the  whole  Peripatetic 
doctrine  teaches,  forma  per  ee  ipeam  faeit 
rem  eeee  in  aetu  (or,  as  it  is  often  expressed, 
a  form  ie  an  act),  formal  exietenee,  or  formed 
being,  can  be  identified  with  real  or  with 
exiitent  being,  for  the  purposes  of  most 
discussions,  and  despite  the  above-mentioned 
distinctions  between  acttudity,  existence,  and 
reality  (see  §  6).  That  these  later  scholastic 
usages  are  the  constant  ones  in  Descartes 
and  Spinoza  is  a  generally  known  fact 
(see  also  on  the  whole  series  of  distinctions, 
Veitch  on  Descartes,  in  his  op.  cit.,  283-6). 
Meanwhile,  as  we  have  just  seen,  there  is 
indeed  a  sense  in  which  formal,  even  when 
opposed  to  cbiectivue,  may  still  admit  of  the 
translation  by  the  modem  uee  of  wJtQective, 
So  Harper  (op.  cit.,  i.  579)  translates  the  conr 
eeptui  formalie  of  Suarez  by  euibjective  concept, 
and  interprets  the  latter  expression,  in  £ke 
now  usual  sense  of  subjectiye,  as  'the  idea 
which  is  formed  in  the  subject  (the  man  who 
is  thinking).'  In  brief,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  distinction  here  in  question,  no  abso- 
lutely sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between  the 
scholastic  and  the  modem  usage,  marked  as 
is,  in  some  cases,  the  contrast 

(14)  The  term  intentio,  now  several  times 
exemplified,  means,  in  its  primary  sense, 
intent,  purpose,  or  intention,  as  we  ordinarily 
use  the  word.  In  a  somewhat  transferred 
sense,  it  is  employed  for  attention  (see 
examples  in  Schdtz,  Thomas-Lexikon^  s.v.). 
In  a  still  more  technical  sense  it  is  a  repre- 
sentative mental  image,  idea,  or  meaning, 
particularly  the  last  (as  in  the  passage  just 
cited  from  Suarez).  St.  Thomas  sometimes 
uses  inieniio  in  its  intellectual  significance,  as 


quite  synonymous  with  ratio  in  the  sense  of 
concept.  With  the  intentio  of  the  intellect  as 
the  deliberate  or  definitive  meaning,  result- 
ing from  the  operation  of  the  intellect, 
is  contrasted  the  species  inteUigibilis,  the 
natural  and  primary  abstraction  that  the 
intellect  first  makes  when  it  knows  any 
general  nature  of  things  (see  the  quotation 
made  by  Schiitz  to  illustrate  this  difference) ; 
but  both  the  intentio  of  the  intellect  and  the 
species  inteUigMlis  are  names  for  intellectual 
states  having  a  representative  meaning — 
representations  in  the  mind  of  intelligible 
objects  external  to  the  mind.  And  just  as 
there  is  the  species  inteUigibilis,  and  the 
intentio  upon  the  intellectual  level,  so,  since 
sense  also,  in  its  own  way  and  degree, 
represents  the  forms  of  objects,  the  scholastic 
theory  speaks  of  the  species  senstbHis,  and, 
especially  in  later  scholasticism,  of  the  species 
sensibilis  intentionaUe,  or  representative  sen- 
stunts  idea  of  the  object.  Species,  in  general,  is 
used,  in  the  epistemclogical  discussions  of 
scholasticism,  for  the  form  of  an  object  in  so 
far  as  this  form  is  cognitively  represented, 
whether  by  sense  or  by  intellect;  and  thus 
species  and  intentio  come  to  possess  intimately 
related  meanings,  while  intentionalis  is 
especially  the  adjective  to  express  mentally 
representative,  or  sometimes  representative 
taken  more  in  general.  The  distinction 
between  first  and  second  intentions  is  a 
familiar  one.  The  first  intention  {intentio 
prima)  is  the  concept  as  primarily  formed  by 
the  mind.  Its  object  is  the  reality  external 
to  the  mind.  The  intentio  secunda  or  second 
intention  is  the  logically  reflex  concept,  i.e. 
the  concept  which  has  the  logical  law  or  form 
of  thought,  or  of  any  thought,  for  its  object 
Its  object  is  therefore  in  the  mind,  and  has 
no  reality  beyond.  This  distinction  is  due  to 
Avioenna,  and,  from  the  time  of  Albertus 
Magnus  on,  played  a  great  part  in  all  the 
logical  discussions  of  later  scholasticism 
(see  Prantl,  ii.  321,  iiL  91,  and  further 
passages  in  the  index  to  that  and  later 
volumes). 

(15)  These  illustrations  of  the  metaphysical 
and  psychological  vocabulary  of  scholasticism 
tend  to  throw  the  sort  of  light  upon  the 
origin,  and  the  general  character  of  this 
terminology,  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  a 
general  article  upon  terminology  to  give. 
The  central  character  of  the  whole  scholastic 
vocabulary  remains  its  elaborate  use  of 
distinctions.  The  method  of  distinctions  had 
already  been  carried  &r  by  Aristotle.    He 
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used  it  (see  Qbeek  Tebicinoloot)  to  soWe 
apparent  contradictionBy  and  so  to  prepare 
the  way  for -synthetic  views  of  his  world. 
Scholasticism  made  the  method  of  distinctions 
more  and  more  an  ideal.  Hereby  the  complex 
problems  of  theology,  and  the  always  serious 
tasks  of  defining,  avoiding,  and  disarming 
heresies,  were  brought  within  the  range  of 
what  seemed  to  those  concerned  a  highly 
exact  method.  The  result,  whatever  its 
speculative  value,  was  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance for  the  history  of  philosophical  language. 
For  literature  see  section  (3)  above. 

GLOSS  ART. 

[The  figures  refer  to  the  Bectiona  of  this  artiole. 
See  iUbo  the  fuller  Latui  Ikdix  referred  to  at  the 
bq^iimixig  of  this  topic. 

Absolutns,  4 :  Absoluts  (q.  ▼.). 
Aooidens,  4 :  EssiKoi,  and  Substakoi. 
Aotnalitas,  6. 

Actus,  5,  9  :  AcnviTT  (q.  v.). 
Affixmatio  (infinita),  4. 

Conceptus  (and  in  phrases),  13. 
Contndictio,  4 :  CoMTBADionoN  (q.  v.). 

Definitio,  4  :  DininTiON  (q.  v.). 
Differentia,  4 :  see  Difuotion. 
Disparatum,  4 :  Dispabatb  (q.  y.). 

Eleroenta,  4. 

Ens  (and  in  phrases),  5 :  c£  Entitt,  and  Bbino. 

Entitas  (and  in  phrases),  5. 

Esse  (and  in  phrases),  5,  6 :  BiiNO  (q.v.);  cf.  Exis- 

TiiroB. 
Essentia,  5  (plurta),  4,  7,  8. 
Ezistentia,  5  :  Existbngb  (q.  v.). 

Forma  (and  in  phrases),  4,  9,  10  :  form ;  of.  Mattbb 

akdFobm. 
Formalis,  10. 
Formaliter,  10. 

Genus,  4 :  Gbnus  (q.  v.). 

Haecoeitas,  11. 
Hypostasis,  11. 

Inolinatio,  11. 

Individuatio,  1 1  :  Individuation ;  see  IifrnvrouAL. 
Individoum  (and  -us),  4,  1 1 :  iNDivmuAL  (q.  v.). 
Intelligibilis,  4 :  Intelligible. 

Intentio  (and  in  phrases),  4, 13,  14 :  Iktbntion  (in 
philosophy,  q.  v.)  ;  ci  Iktbbt,  and  Mianino. 

Materia  (and  in  phrases),  4,  9,  10 :  Mattbb  (q.  y.)  ; 

cf.  Mattjeb  Aim  FOBM. 
Materialis,  10 :  cf.  Mattib. 
MateriaUter,  10 :  cf.  Mattbb. 

Natura,  8 :  Natubb  (q.  ▼.). 
Negatio  (infinita),  4 :  oL  Nboativb. 
Notio,  4 :  Notion  (q.  v.),  Cokcbft  (q.  v.). 

Obieotnm  (and  -tivum),  13  :  Objbot  (q.  ▼.). 

Persona,  1 1 :  Pbbson  (q.  ▼.). 
Positio,  4 :  Pobitiov  (q.  ▼.)- 
PossibiliB,  4 :  Pobbiblb  (q.  v.). 
Potentia,  9  :  cf.  Potbhtial. 

FHneipium  IndiTiduationis,  4,  9,  11 :    see  Ikdivi- 
nuATio. 


Property,  4. 

Ptoportio  {AwaXoyia),  4 :  Ahaloot  (q.  v.). 

Qualitas,  4:  Quality  (q.v.). 
Quantitas,  4 :  Quantitt  (q.  ▼.). 
Quidditas,  4,  5  :  QumniTT  (q.  ▼.). 
Quinque  vooet,  4. 
Quod  est  and  quod  quid  est,  8. 

Batio,  14 :  cf.  Ratio,  and  Covcbft. 
Kealitas,  5 :  Rbautt  (q.  v.)* 

Sensibilis,  4 :  Sbkbdous  (q.  ▼.). 

Species  (and  in  phrases),  4,  14 :  cf.  DsriKmov. 

Subiectum  (and  •tivum),  3 :  Sitbjbct  (q.  v.). 

Subsistentia,  ii. 

Subsistere,  11. 

Substantia,  5  (c^ffSa),  4,  7,  8,  ii :  SuBSTAirOB  (q.  ▼.). 

XXniTersalia  (ante  rem,  in  re,  post  rem),  4,  la :    et 

XXnivbbsal. 
Universalis,  4:  Univxbsal  (q.  v.). 

Veritas  propositionis,  5.  ('*&•) 

LatJtnilinarianiwn  [Lat.  latUudo^ 
hreadth]:  Qtt, Latitudinananimius ;  Yr.laH' 
tudinarisme',  Ital.  toUerarUismo  (suggested — 
E.M.)  The  doctrine  of  a  hody  of  English 
chnrchmen  of  the  17th  century  who  sought 
a  modu8  vivendi  between  Dissenters  and 
the  Church  of  England  by  emphasizing  only 
common  grounds  of  belief,  and,  while  ad- 
hering to  the  Episcopal  form  of  government 
and  ritual,  yet  denying  its  divine  origin  and 
authority.  In  general,  a  latitndinarian  is  one 
who  exercises  a  breadth  of  view  and  of  tolera- 
tion which  verges  on  indifference. 

Liieraiure  (on  ecclesiastical  latitudinarian- 
ism):  TuLLOGH,  Rational  Theol.  and  Christ. 
Philos.  in  the  17th  Cent.  (1872);  Chub- 
ton,  Latitudinarianism  from   1671  to  1787 

(l86l).  (A.T.O.) 

Laughing  Fhilosoplier  (the) :  see  Demo- 
OBiTUS,  and  PBE-SocitATic  PhilobOpht. 

Law  [ME.  latoe,  Lat.  lex] :  Qer.  Gesetz ; 
Fr.  lot;  Ital.  legge.  Any  formulation  of 
sequences  which  from  demonstration,  experi- 
mental proof,  successful  application,  or  for 
any  other  reason,  is  accepted  as  having  the 
highest  degree  of  probability. 

Since  conviction  based  on  the  highest  degree 
of  probability  expresses  practical  certainty, 
this  definition  of  law  escapes  the  discussion 
of  the  absolute  validity  of  laws  of  nature 
and  of  other  empirical  determinations.  The 
laws  which  are  based  on  observation  rest 
upon  the  principle  of  Ukifobmitt  of  Natubb 
(q. v.);  and  Uiat  principle  expresses  the 
highest  degree  of  probability — an  assumption 
indeed  upon  which  the  law  of  probability 
itself  rests.  On  the  other  hand,  whatever 
the  law  of  causation— or  other  law  having 
grounds  of  universality  apart  firom  those  of 
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empirical  observation — may  rest  apon  besides, 
as  guarantee  of  its  holding  good,  it  is  yet 
true  that  it  also  has  the  highest  degree 
of  probability.  The  law  of  aniversal  causa- 
tion, therefore,  which  rests  upon  what  is 
called  necessity,  no  less  than  the  principles 
of  mechanical  and  physical  science,  which 
rest  upon  experimental  proof  and  assume 
uniformity  of  nature,  comes  under  the  formula 
of  the  definition. 

This  aspect  of  law,  which  may  be  described 
as  law  in  its  theoretical  or  logical  aspect,  is 
contrasted  with  the  modal  and  legal  aspects  of 
the  same  term — ^what  may  be  called  law  of 
action  or  practice,  or  law  in  its  practical 
aspect  In  the  latter  the  determination  of 
conduct  with  reference  to  a  prescription, 
requirement,  or  ideal,  makes  appeal  essentially 
to  persons  as  such,  for  recognition  and  obedi- 
ence; in  the  sphere  of  the  theoretical,  how- 
ever, this  appeal  is  not  present  except  in  the 
general  sense  which  is  true  of  all  knowledge, 
i.  e.  that  being  true,  such  laws  must  be  allowed 
for  and  observed.  In  the  one  case,  the 
penalty  is  what  has  been  called  natural,  and 
is  of  the  nature  of  an  effect ;  in  the  other,  it  is 
modal  or  legal,  and  is  called  Sanction  (q.  v.). 
Cf.  the  other  topics  Law  (jural  and  moral). 

The  ordinary  warning  against  making  law 
something  apart  from  the  sequences  wliich  it 
formulates  may  be  repeated  here.  Natural 
events  cannot  be  said  strictly  to  obey  law ; 
rather  they  establish  and  illustrate  law  by 
their  behaviour.  The  law  is  an  abstract  state- 
ment of  certain  observed  ways  of  behaviour,  and 
the  law  cannot  have  any  meaning  except  as 
formulating  aspects  of  phenomenal  existence. 

As  to  applying  the  term  law  to  formula- 
tions of  less  than  the  highest  degree  of 
probability,  scientific  usage  does  not  sanction 
it.  Law  is  commonlv  compared  with  Hypo- 
thesis and  Thbobt  (see  those  terms)  just  in 
this,  that  these  latter  terms  carry  less  than 
the  highest  probability,  and  are  still  in  wait- 
ing for  the  demonstration,  crucial  testing,  or 
final  observation  which,  by  conferring  what 
amounts  to  certainty,  raises  them  to  the  dignity 
of  law. 

On  the  logical  aspects  of  the  topic,  see 
Laws  of  Thouoht,  and  Pbinciple.  (j.m.b.) 
(economic) :  see  EcoNOiac  Law. 
(jural) :  Ger.  Gesetz ;  Fr.  Id,  droit ; 
Ital.  leggi,  diritto,  A  rule  of  action,  declared 
or  created  by  competent  authority.  Gf.  de- 
finition of  vera  lex,  by  Gicero,  De  ReptMica, 
iii.  22  ;  De  Legibtu,  ii.  4 ;  Itut,  ofJtut,,  i.  2, 
II.     See  the  other  topics  Law.  | 


Law  may  be  regarded,  in  its  essence,  analy- 
tically, as  a  conmiand  from  a  superior  to  an 
inferior ;  or  historically,  as  a  rule  judicially 
declared  to  be  entitled  to  general  observance, 
and  therefore  obligatory.  '  Law,  for  the  prac- 
tical purposes  of  lawyers  and  citizens,  means 
the  sum  of  those  rules  of  conduct  which 
courts  of  justice  enforce,  the  conditions  on 
which  they  become  applicable,  and  the  maimer 
and  consequences  of  their  application '  (Pol- 
lock, First  Book  of  Jurisprudence,  217). 
Any  particular  law,  properly  so  called,  is 
'  a  general  rule  of  human  action,  taking  cog- 
nizance only  of  external  acts  enforced  by 
a  determinate  authority,  which  authority  is 
human,  and  among  human  authorities  is  that 
which  is  paramount  in  a  political  society' 
(Holland,  Jurisprudence,  36,  5th  ed.).  A 
proper  law  necessarily  carries  with  it  a  sanc- 
tion, that  is,  it  involves  the  conception  of 
the  consequent  employment  of  power,  in  case 
of  necessity,  to  enforce  obedience  or  punish 
disobedience,  or  annul  the  effect  of  diso- 
bedience. See  Adjective  Law,  Positive 
Law,  Statute,  and  Sanction. 

MunicipoiL  law  is  a  rule  of  external  human 
action  declared  or  created  by  or  under  power 
granted  by  a  political,  sovereign  authority, 
for  those  subject  to  such  authority;  or  an 
aggregate  body  of  such  rules.  The  former 
may  be  termed  '  a  law,*  the  latter  '  the  law ' 
(Austin,  Jurisprudence,  i.  91). 

Public  law  is  law  ordained  for  public  pur- 
poses, to  regulate  conduct  or  rights  in  which 
the  state  as  a  whole  is  interested.  Private 
law  is  law  ordained  for  private  purposes,  to 
regulate  conduct  or  rights  interesting  only,  or 
primarily,  the  relations  of  private  individuals 
between  themselves  {Digest,  I.  i.  i,  2).  See 
Public  Law,  and  Pbtvate  Law. 

Public  law  ordinarily  is,  and  always  should 
be,  a  general  law  affecting  equally  all  those 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state,  who 
may  come  within  its  provisions.  A  bill  of 
attainder  is  a  penal  law  aimed  at  a  particular 
individual,  and  is  generally  prohibited  by 
American  constitutions.  Private  law  may 
lay  down  a  special  rule  for  a  particular  indi- 
vidual, and  often  does.  Such  a  rule  may 
even,  so  fieu'  forth,  change  the  course,  as 
to  that  particular  case,  of  the  general  public 
law,  affecting  all  others  in  a  similar  situation: 
e.  g.  by  granting  a  divorce  to  a  particular 
individual  for  a  cause  not  recognized  by  the 
general  laws,  and  thus  changing  his  personal 
status  in  the  community  (Maynard  v  Hill, 
125  United  States  Beports,  209). 
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The  English  lan^age  fails  to  discriminate 
in  precise  terms  between  law  in  the  ab- 
stract, and  a  particular  law,  ordained  by  the 
political  sovereign,  which  are  represented  in 
most  other  languages  by  distinct  terms :  e.  g. 
ius  and  Ux.  '  Kight '  and '  law '  present  these 
notions  inadequately,  because  although  formerly 
the  former  was  used  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  like 
the  German  R$cktf  as  in  folc-riht,  with  us  it 
now  includes  the  whole  domain  of  morals. 

LUerature:  Maine,  Ancient  Law  (law  is 
developed  from  the  unwritten  to  the  written ; 
from  the  formal  to  the  equitable ;  from  the 
personal  to  the  territorial);  Bbunksb, 
Deutsche  Bechtsgesch.,  i.  3,§§  33,  38;  Smith, 
Right  and  Law,  chap.  ii.  2  ;  Beihsah,  Mor. 
and  Legisl.,  chaps,  xvii,  xxiii ;  Ratto,  Socio- 
logia  e  Filosofia  del  Diritto  (Rome,  1894; 
nlhjectwe  and  objective  law  well  contrasted  in 
chap,  vi);  Filomusi  Gublfi,  Del  Concetto 
del  Diritto  Natural  e  e  del  Diritto  Positive 
(Naples,  1874).     Cf.  Adjectiyb  Law,  Ad- 

MIKISTBATITE  LaW,  CaNON  LaW,  GaSB  LaW, 

Civil  Law,  Common  Law,  Conflict  op 
Laws,  Constitutional  Law,  Legal,  Pbitate 
Law,  Roman  Law.  (8.e.b.) 

Law  (moral) :  Ger.  Sittengeaetz ;  Fr.  lot 
morale ;  Ital.  Ugge  morale.  A  rule  of  conduct 
resulting  from  the  application  of  the  moral 
ideal  to  life,  or  laid  down  by  the  moral 
authority,  however  this  may  be  conceived. 

The  iniluence  upon  ethics,  both  of  theology 
and  of  positive  law,  has  led  to  the  statement 
of  morality  as  in  essence  a  system  of  moral 
rules.    See  Duty.  (w.b.s.) 

Law  cxf  Pareiinoiiy :  see  Pabcimont. 

Lawi  cxf  Thought:  Ger.  Denkgeseize; 
Fr.  hie  de  la  penne ;  Ital.  leggi  del  pensiero. 
The  three  formulas  of  identity,  contradiction, 
and  excluded  middle  have  been  widely  so 
known,  though  the  doctrine  that  they  are 
three  co-ordinate  and  sufficient  laws  of  all 
thought  or  of  all  reasoning  has  been  held  by 
a  comparatively  small  party  which  hardly 
survives ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  doctrine  is  untenable.  But  the  designa- 
tion is  so  familiar  and  convenient  that  those 
formulas  may  very  well  be  referred  to  as 
'the  so-called  three  laws  of  thought.'  The 
formulas  have  usually  been  stated  by  those 
who  upheld  the  doctrine  as  follows : — 

I.  ITie  Princtfle  of  Identity :  Aia  A, 

II.  The  Principle  of  Contradiction:  A  is 
not  not-il. 

III.  The  Principle  of  Excluded  Middle  or 
Excluded  Third:  everything  is  either  A  or 
noi-A. 

I. 


It  is  noticeable  that  two  of  these  proposi^ 
tions  are  categorical  and  the  third  disjunctive, 
a  circumstance  demanding  explanation  for 
those  who  hold  the  distinction  of  categorical, 
conditional,  and  dii^unctive  propositions  to 
be  fundamental, 

The  meaning  of  the  formula  of  identity 
presents  only  one  small  difficulty.  If  the 
copula  '  is '  be  taken  in  the  sense  of '  is,  if  it 
exists,'  then  the  meaning  of  the  formula  is 
that  no  universal  affirmative  proposition 
having  the  same  term  as  subject  and  predicate 
is  fiilse.  If,  however,  the  copula  be  understood 
to  imply  existence,  the  meaning  is  that  no  uni- 
versal affirmative  proposition  is  false  in  which 
the  same  term  is  subject  and  predicate,  provided 
that  term  denotes  any  existing  object.  Or, 
the  meaning  may  be  that  the  same  thing  is 
true  when  the  subject  and  predicate  are  the 
same  proper  name  of  nn  individual.  In  any 
case,  it  may  properly  be  required  that  the 
precise  meaning  attached  to  the  copula  should 
be  explained;  and  this  explanation  must  in 
substance  involve  one  or  other  of  the  above 
three  statements;  so  that  in  any  case  the 
principle  of  identity  is  merely  a  part  of  the 
definition  of  the  copula. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  word  *  not '  is  to  be 
used  in  logical  forms,  its  force  should  be 
explained  with  the  utmost  precision.  Such 
an  explanation  will  consist  in  showing  that 
the  relation  it  expresses  belongs  at  once  to 
certain  classes  of  relations,  probably  not  more 
than  two,  in  view  of  the  simplicity  of  the  idea. 
Each  of  these  two  statements  may  be  em- 
bodied in  a  formula  similar,  in  a  general 
way,  to  the  formulas  of  contradiction  and 
excluded  middle.  It  has,  therefore,  seemed 
to  Mill  and  to  the  *  exact'  logicians  that  these 
two  formulas  ought  together  to  constitute  a 
definition  of  the  force  of  '  not.' 

Other  writers  have  regarded  all  three 
laws  as  'practical  maxims.'  But  practically 
nobody  needs  a  maxim  to  remind  him  that 
a  contradiction,  for  example,  is  an  absur- 
dity. It  nught  be  a  useful  injunction  to 
tell  him  to  beware  of  latent  contradictions; 
but  as  soon  as  he  clearly  sees  that  a  proposi- 
tion is  self-contradictory,  he  will  have  aban- 
doned it  before  any  maxim  can  be  adduced. 
Seeing,  then,  that  such  formulas  are  required 
to  define  the  relation  expressed  by  not,  but 
are  not  required  as  maxims,  it  is  in  the  former 
aspect  that  their  true  meanings  are  to  be 
sought. 

If  it  is  admitted  that  they  constitute  a 
definition,  they  must  conform  to  the  rules  of 
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definition.  Considered  as  part  of  a  definition, 
one  of  the  commonest  statements  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  contradiction,  *A  non  est  non-A,' 
offends  against  the  role  that  the  definitum 
must  not  be  introduced  into  the  definition. 
This  is  easily  avoided  bj  using  the  form 
*A  est  non  non- A,'  *  A  is  not  not-^/  or  every 
term  may  be  subsumed  under  the  double 
negation  of  itself.  If  this  form  is  adopted 
for  the  principle  of  contradiction,  the  prin- 
ciple of  excluded  middle  ought  to  be  'What 
is  not  not-il  is  A,*  If,  however,  we  prefer 
to  state  the  principle  of  excluded  middle  as 
'  Everything  is  either  A  or  not-il,'  then  we 
should  state  the  principle  of  contradiction  as 
'  What  is,  at  once,  A  and  not-il  is  nothing.' 
There  is  no  vicious  circle  here,  since  the  term 
*  nothing,'  or  'non  ens,'  may  be  formally 
defined  without  employing  the  particle  '  not ' 
or  any  equivalent.  Thus,  we  may  express 
the  principle  of  contradiction  as  follows  : 
Whatever  there  may  be  which  is  both  A 
and  not'A  is  X,  no  matter  what 
term  X  may  be. 
In  either  formula,  A  may  be  understood  to 
be  restricted  to  being  an  individual,  or  it  may 
be  allowed  to  be  any  term,  individual  or 
general.  In  the  former  case,  in  order  to 
avoid  conflict  with  the  fundamental  law  that 
no  true  definition  asserts  existence,  a  special 
clause  should  be  added,  such  as  'if  not- A 
there  be.'  In  the  latter  case,  it  should  be 
stated  that  by  '  not-il '  is  not  meant  '  not 
some  A,*  but  'not  any  A,'  or  'other  than 
whatever  A  there  may  be.' 

Bearing  these  points  in  mind,  the  formula 
'  A  is  not-not-il,'  or '  il  is  other  than  whatever 
is  other  than  whatever  is  A*  is  seen  to  be  a 
way  of  saying  that  the  relation  expressed  by 
'  not '  is  one  of  those  which  is  its  own  converse, 
and  is  analogous  to  the  following : 

Every  rose  is  similar   to  whatever  is 
similar  to  whatever  is  a  rose ; 
which  again  is  similar  to  the  following : 

Every  man  is  loved  by  whatever  loves 
whatever  is  a  man. 
But  if  we  turn  to  the  corresponding  formula 
of  excluded  middle,  'Not-not-il  is  A,'  or 
'  Whatever  is  not  anything  that  is  not  any  A 
is  Ay  we  find  that  its  meaning  cannot  be  so 
simply  expressed.  Supposing  that  the  rela- 
tion r  is  such  that  it  is  true  that 

Whatever  is  r  to  whatever  is  r  to  what- 
ever IB  A  IB  A, 
it  can  readily  be  proved  that,  whether  the 
multitude  of  individuals  in  the  universe  be 
finite  or  infinite,  each  individual  is  either  nonrr 
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to  itself  and  to  nothing  else,  or  is  one  of  a 
pair  of  individuals  that  are  non-r  to  each 
other  and  to  nothing  else ;  and  conversely,  if 
the  universe  is  so  constituted,  the  above 
formula  necessarily  holds.  But  it  is  evident 
that  if  the  universe  is  so  constituted,  the  rela* 
tion  r  is  converse  to  itself;  so  that  the 
formula  corresiM>nding  to  that  of  contradic- 
tion also  holds.  But  this  constitution  of  the 
universe  does  not  determine  r  to  be  the  rela- 
tion expressed  by  '  not.'  Hence,  the  pair  of 
fonnulas, 

A  is  not  not-il, 
Not  not'A  is  A, 
are   inadequate   to  defining   'not,'   and   the 
former  of  them  is  mere  surplusage.   In  fact,  in 
a  universe  of  monogamously  married  people, 
taking  any  class,  the  A*b, 

Every  il  is  a  non-spouse  to  whatever  is 
non-spouse  to  every  A, 
and 

Whatever  is  non-spouse  to  whatever  is 
a  non-spouse  to  every  A  is  an  A. 
No  such  objection  exists  to  the  other  pair 
of  formulas : 

Whatever    is    both    A    and    not-il     is 

nothing, 
Everything  is  either  A  or  not-^. 
Their  meaning  is  perfectly  clear.     Dividing 
all  ordered  pairs  of  individuals  into  thoee  of 
the  form  A  :  B  and  those  of  the  form  A  :  Ay 

The    piinciple   of    contradiction    excludes 
from  the  relation  '  not '  all  of  the  form  A  :  A^ 
The  principle  of  excluded  middle  makes 
the  relation  of  '  not '  to  include  all  pairs  of  the 
form  A  :  B, 

From  this  point  of  view,  we  see  at  once 

that  there  are  three  other  similar  pairs  of 

formulas  defining  the  relations  of  identity, 

coexistence,  and  incompossibility,  as  follows : 

Whatever  is  A  is  identical  with  A;  i.  e. 

Identity  includes  all  pairs  A  :  A. 
Whatever  is  identical  with  A\b  A;  i.  e. 

Identity  excludes  all  pairs  A  :  B, 
Whatever  is  A  is  coexistent  with  A  ; 
i.e.  Coexistence  includes  all  pairs 
A:  A. 
Everything  is  either  A    or  coexistent 
with  A ;  i.  e.  Coexistence  includes 
all  pairs  A:B, 
Whatever  is  both  A  and  incompossible 
with  A  is  nothing;  i.  e.  Incompossi- 
bility excludes  all  pairs  AiA. 
Whatever  there   may  be  incompossible 
with  A  IB  A\  i.  e.  Incompossibility 
excludes  all  pairs  A  :  B, 
Much   has   been   written   concerning    the 
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relations  of  the  three  principles  to  forms  of 
syllogism.  They  have  even  been  called  Die 
Principien  des  Schliessens,  and  have  often 
been  so  regarded.  Some  points  in  reference 
to  the  meanings  they  have  borne  in  such 
discussions  require  mention.  Many  writers 
have  £uled  to  distingoish  sufficiently  between 
reasoning  and  the  logical  forms  of  inference. 
The  distinction  may  be  brought  out  by  com- 
paring the  moods  Camestres  and  Cesare 
(see  Mood,  in  logic).  Formally,  these  are 
essentially  dififerent.  The  form  of  Camestres 
is  as  follows : 

Every  P  is  an  ^, 

Every  S  is  other  than  every  M ; 
.'.  Every  S  is  other  than  every  P. 
This  form  does  not  depend  upon  either  clause 
of  the  definition  of  '  not'  or  'other  than.'  For 
if  any  other  relative  term,  such  as  *  lover  of,' 
be  substituted  for  '  other  than,'  the  inference 
will  be  equally  valid.  Tlie  form  of  Cesare  is 
as  follows : 

Every  F  j%  other  than  every  M, 

Every  /Sis  an  M; 
.'.  Every  S  is  other  than  every  P, 
This  depends  upon  tlie  equiparance  of  '  other 
than.'     For  if  we  substitute  an  ordinary  rela- 
tive, such  as  loveSf  for  'other  than'  in  the 
premise,  the  conclusion  will  be 

Every  S  is  loved  by  every  P. 
(See  De    Morgan's  fourth   memoir  on    the 
syllogism,  Cambridge  PhUoa.  Trans.,  x.  (i860) 
354.)    The  two  forms  are  thus  widely  distinct 


forms  an  inference,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
determine  that  he  'reasons  in'  one  of  these 
moods  rather  than  in  the  other.  Either 
statement  is  incorrect.  He  does  not,  in  strict 
accuracy,  reason  in  any  form  of  syllogism. 
For  his  reasoning  moves  in  first  intentions, 
while  the  forms  of  logic  are  constructions  of 
second  intentions.  They  are  diagi*ammatic 
representations  of  the  intellectual  relation 
between  the  facts  from  which  he  reasons  and 
the  fact  which  he  infers,  this  diagram  neces- 
sarily making  use  of  a  particular  system  of 
symbols — a  perfectly  regular  and  very  limited 
kind  of  language.  It  may  be  a  part  of  a 
logician's  duty  to  show  how  ordinary  ways  of 
speaking  and  of  thinking  are  to  be  translated 
into  that  symbolism  of  formal  logic ;  but  it  is 
no  part  of  syllogistic  itself.  Logical  prin- 
ciples of  inference  are  merely  rules  for  the 
illative  transformation  of  the  symbols  of  the 
particular  system  employed.  If  the  system  is 
essentially  changed,  Uiey  will  be  quite  diffe- 


Camestres,  they  appear,  after  literally  trans- 
lating the  algebraic  signs  of  those  logicians  into 
words,  as  follows : 

A  that  IB  B  IB  nothing, 
C  that  is  not  B  is  uoUiing ; 

.'.  A  that  is  C  is  nothing. 
The   two   moods  are   here  absolutely  indis- 
tinguishable. 

From  the  time  of  Scotus  down  to  Kant 
more  and  more  was  made  of  a  principle 
agreeing  in  enunciation,  often  exactly, 
in  other  places  approximately,  with  our 
principle  of  contradiction,  and  in  the  later 
of  those  ages  usually  called  by  that  name, 
although  earlier  more  often  principium  pri- 
mttm,  primum  cogniium^  prineipium  idetUi- 
tatisy  dignitas  dignitatum,  &c.  It  would  best 
be  called  the  Principle  of  Consistency,  Atten- 
tion was  called  to  it  in  the  fourth  book  of 
Aristotle's  Metaphysics.  The  meaning  of  this, 
which  was  altogether  different,  at  least  in 
post-scholastic  times,  from  our  principle  of 
contradiction,  is  stated  in  the  so-dalledi/onocfo- 
logie  of  Leibnitai  (§  3^)  ^  ^  ^^^  principle 
by  virtue  of  which  we  judge  that  to  be  false 
which  involves  a  contradiction,  and  the  denial 
of  the  contradiction  to  be  true.  The  latter 
clause  involves  an  appeal  to  the  principle  of 
excluded  middle  as  much  as  the  former  clause 
does  to  the  formal  principle  of  contradiction. 
And  so  the  'principle  of  contradiction '  was  for- 
merly frequently  stated.  But,  in  fact,  neither  is 
appealed  to ;  for  Leibnitz  does  not  say  that  the 


in  logic;  and  yet  when  a  man  actually  per-  contradiction  is  to  be  made  explicit,  but  only 


that  it  is  to  be  recognized  as  an  inconsistency. 
Interpreted  too  strictly,  the  passage  would 
seem  to  mean  that  all  demonstrative  reasoning 
is  by  the  reductio  ad  ahsurditm;  but  this 
cannot  be  intended.  All  that  is  meant  is 
that  we  draw  that  conclusion  the  denial  of 
which  would  involve  an  absurdity — in  short, 
that  which  consistency  requires.  This  is  a 
description,  however  imperfect,  of  the  proce- 
dure of  demonstrative  Eeasoning  (q.  v.),  and 
deos  not  relate  to  logical  foims.  It  deals  with 
first,  not  second,  intentions.  (o.s.p.) 

It  is  unfortunate  that  'contradictory'  and 
'principle  of  contradiction'  are  terms  used 
with  incongrnent  significations.  If  a  and  /3 
are  statements,  they  are  mutually  contra- 
dictory, provided  that  one  or  the  other  of 
them  must  be  true  and  that  both  cannot  be 
true ;  these  are  the  two  marks  (essential  and 
sufficient)  of  contradiction,  or  precise  denial,  as 
it  might  better  be  called.  If  a  and  b  are 
terms,  b  is  the  precise  negative  of  a  (or  the 


rent.     As  the  Boolians  represent  Cesare  and   contradictory  term  to  a),  provided  it  takes  in 
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aU  of  that  which  is  other  than  a — ^that  is, 
if  everything  mast  be  one  or  the  other  (a  or  b) 
and  if  nothing  can  be  both.  These  two  pro- 
perties constitute  the  definition  of  a  pair  of  con- 
tradictories (whether  terms  or  propositions), 
namely,  they  are  mntaally  exclusive,  and  they 
are  together  exhaustive ;  expressed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  *  exact  logic,'  these  properties  are 
(writing  x  for  the  negative  of  x  and  +  for  or)  : 


(l)  XX  <  o, 
what  is  at  onoe  x  and  x 
does  not  exist,  or,  in  the 
language  of  propositions, 
the  conjoint  oocurreDoe 
of  X  and  x  does  not  take 
place. 


(2)  00  <  X  +  JB, 
everything  is  either  x 
or  X,  or,  in  the  language 
of  propositions,  what  can 
occur  is  either  x  or  x,  or, 
reality  entails  x  or  x — 
there  is  no  iertium  quid. 


Together  these  properties  constitute  the 
requirements  of  contradiction  or  of  exact 
negation;  it  is  a  very  inelegant  piece  of 
nomenclature  (besides  that  it  leads  to  actual 
confusion)  to  refer  to  (i)  alone  as  the  '  prin- 
ciple of  contradiction.  Better  names  for 
them  are  (i)  exclusion  and  (2)  exhaustion  (in 
place  of  excluded  middle).  In  the  common 
phraseology  we  are  obliged  to  commit  the 
absurdity  of  saying  that  two  terms  or  propo- 
sitions may  satisfy  the  'principle  of  contra- 
diction '  and  still  not  be  contradictory  (since 
they  may  lack  the  quality  of  being  exhaustive). 
The  mere  fact  that  (i)  has  been  called  the 
principle  of  contradiction  has  given  it  a  pre- 
tended superiority  over  the  other  which  it  by 
no  means  deserves ;  they  are  of  equal  impor- 
tance in  the  conducting  of  reasoning  processes. 
In  fact,  for  every  formal  argument  which  rests 
upon  (i)  there  is  a  corresponding  argument 
which  rests  upon  (2):  thus  in  the  case  of 
the  fundamental  law  of  Tbaksposition  (q.  v.), 
which  affirms  the  identity  of  these  two 
propositions,  (m)  the  student  who  is  not 
a  citizen  is  not  a  voter ;  (n)  every  student  is 
either  a  citizen  or  not  a  voter ;  that  (m)  follows 
from  (n)  depends  upon  one  of  these  prin- 
ciples, and  that  (n)  follows  from  (m)  depends 
upon  the  other.  These  two  names,  exhaus- 
tion and  exclusion,  have  the  great  advantage 
that  they  permit  the  formation  of  adjectives ; 
thus  we  may  say  that  the  test  for  the  contra- 
dictoriness  of  two  terms  or  propositions  which 
are  not  on  their  face  the  negatives  one  of 
another  is  that  they  should  be  (i)  mutually 
exclusive  and  (2)  together  exhaustive. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  if  two  terms  are 
exhaustive  but  not  exclusive,  their  negatives 
are    exclusive    but    not   exhaustive.      Thus 


within    the   field   of    number,   'prime.'   and 

*  even '  are  exclusive  (no  number  can  be  both) 
but  not  exhaustive  (except  in  the  limiting 
case  of  two,  some  numbers  can  be  neither), 
while  '  not  even '  and  '  not  prime '  are  ex- 
haustive and  not  exclusive. 

In  the  case  of  propositions,  *  contrary '  and 

*  subcontrary '  are  badly  chosen  names  for  the 
Opposition  (q.  v.)  of  A  and  E^  0  and  /,  re- 
spectively, of  the  traditional  logical  scheme ; 
they  do  not  carry  their  meaning  on  their  face, 
and  hence  are  unnecessarily  difficult  for  the 
learner  to  bear  in  mind.  A  and  £  should  be 
said  to  be  mutually  exclusive  (but  not  ex- 
haustive), 0  and  /  to  be  conjointly  exhaustive 
(but  not  exclusive).  This  relation  of  qualities 
is  then  seen  to  be  a  particular  case  merely  of 
the  above-stated  general  rule. 

Again,  '  no  a  is  6 '  and  'all  a  is  6 '  are 
exclusive  but  not  exhaustive,  while  '  eome  a 
is  6'  and  *  some  a  is  not  b '  are  exhaustive  bat 
not  exclusive  (provided  in  both  cases  that  a 
exists). 

Laws  of  thought  is  not  a  good  name  for 
these  two  characteristics ;  they  should  rather 
be  called  the  laws  (if  laws  at  all)  of  negation. 
Properly  speaking,  the  laws  of  thought  are  all 
the  rules  of  logic ;  of  these  laws  there  is  one 
which  is  of  far  more  fundamental  importance 
than  those  usually  referred  to  under  the 
name,  namely,  the  law  that  if  a  is  6  and  b  is 
c,  it  can  be  concluded  that  a  is  c.  This  is  the 
great  law  of  thought,  and  everything  else  is  of 
minor  importance  in  comparison  with  it.  It 
is  singular  that  it  is  not  usually  enumerated 
under  the  name.  Another  law  of  thought  of 
equal  consequence  with  those  usually  so  called 
is,  according  to  Sigwart,  the  law  that  the 
double  negative  is  equivalent  to  an  affirmative, 
5  =  a,  or 

(3)  *  <  5, 


I 


(4)  *<3f. 


But  these  are  not  fundamental,  for  from  the 
principles  of 


Exclusion, 

Exhaustion, 

(l)  XX  <o, 

(a)  00  <x  +  x, 

it  follows 

by  (a)  that 

by  (i)  that 

x<x, 

x<x. 

(C.Ii.F.) 

Literaitire :  for  the  history  of  these  princi- 
ples see  Uebebwbo,  Syst.  d.  Logik,  §§  75-80  ; 
Pbantl,  Oesch.  d.  Logik  (see  '  priucipiura '  in 
the  indices  to  the  four  volumes).  There  are 
additional  notes  in  an  appendix  to  Hahiltok, 
Lects.  on  Logic.  (c.s.p.) 
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